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PREFACE TO* THE FIRST EDITION. 


Whilst we find books of reference in most departments of Science and Lite¬ 
rature in connection with European countries, daily becoming cheaper and morq 
abundant, those who investigate or seek for information regarding the resources 
of British India, or any of the scientific and economic subjects connected with 
Eastern countries, still meet with much difficulty and hindrance, owing to the 
necessity of consulting numerous authors whose works are scarce or costly. And 
as som•'inquirers are without the pecuniary means of procuring all the requisite 
books and journals, or find it impossible to procure them at any cost, whilst others 
want leisure or opportunity for such extensive research, it is evident that progress 
in these branches of knowledge would be greatly facilitated, by collecting and 
condensing this widely dispersed information, thereby enabling future inquirers * 
gain some acquaintance with the results of the investigations made by the 4 many 
diligent and laborious individuals, who haye devoted a great portion of their time 
to collecting information over the vast area of Southern Asia. 

» 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past seven 
years, have rendered necessary forme a collection of books of reference relating tp 
India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in character than private 
individuals generally possess; whilgt my employment as Secretary t*^ Madras 
Central Committees for the Gre at Exh ibition of 1851, the^pdras Exhib ition of 
1855, the Universal Exhibition held in F||p in 1855, and tne Madras Exhibition of 
1857, combined with my duties (since 1851), as Officer in charge of the Govern¬ 
ment Central Museum, have brought under my notice a rare variety of Eastern 
products and subjects of interest; anfthjnking that»hefere quitting the countries 
in which I have dwelt for nearly a quarter of a century, rtbight with tuftjpntage 
leave to my successors in a portable form, the notes made on the^lHacts of the 
LEjMft that have come under my notice, oombinedwithan abstract oftheaseful infor- 
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V n E F A C E. 


mation respecting them contained in my books, I have been led to show the results 
in the present shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life-time of 
several men of varied attainments; and this Cyclopcedia of India and of Eastern 
and Southern Asm, may therefore be regarded only as a first attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt But although 
fully conscious of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still be 
received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune addition 
to Asiatic Literature; at least by those who recognise the justness of the saying of 
Emmerson, that " the thing done avails, and not what is said about it: and that an 
"original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than all the censures”* which 
may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or who would demand in a work 
of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable on a first trial, 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old as 
our first possessions in India: it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicating 
Bince then, to one another and the public. But, “ in our time, the higher walks 
of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any individual 
'ay undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot-steps of some of his 
precursors ;”f and this Cyclopaedia, I may therefore avow to be but an endeavour 
to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information acquired by 
those who have in any way investigated the natural or manufactured products of 
Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or natural history the subjects 
of inquiry. Some-of those whose writings I have made use of, have long since 
gone to their account, but many a labourer yet alive may find the result of his 
labours embodied here; and I have done this freely, because even those from whose 
writings f have most largely drawn, will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of 
Chaucer} still apply with full force; viz. that, 

Out of the oldAelds, as men sayetb, 

Cometh all this new oorn fro’ yeare to yeare : 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Science that men lere.” 

Indeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts, than to present novelties; for originality is but too often un* 

* English Traits, p, 5. f Salad for the Social, page 317. % Ibid, page 3£t, 
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conscious or undetected imitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all preten- 
sions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” But if there be nothing absolutely new in this work, 
I hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many was unknown before; 
and which want of books, leisure, or opportunity, may have debarred them from 
learning. 

The Cyclopaedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, nor 
that of Medicine, or Zoology ; nor to instruct in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or amusement, 
the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist, and the merchant, may 
perhaps each find something in it, which, from his engagements, he did not know 
before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both cases, the 
work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old clothes; put away 
for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It would have been 
better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken years ago, or even now 
were it made the joint effort of several persons: indeed, to render it in any way 
complete, would call for the resources at the command of a Government rather 
than of individuals; but we cannot have every thing at the time we wish, nor in 
the way we wish, and it is better to have some one undertake it and do it the best 
way he can, now, than to postpone it to some further indefinite period. 

With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now make the commencement of a work, towards which I hope to 
receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed: being thereby enabled 
either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work myself,— 
placing it, as I hope, within'the reach of all,—or seeing that task taken up here¬ 
after, by younger men, with more time and opportunity than are now before me; 

A dinner of fragments is often said to be the best dinner; and in the same way, 
there are few minds but might furnish some instruction and entertainment, from 
their scraps, or odds and ends of knowledge. Those who cannot weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of patchwork;* and any items of information 
sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to meet 
and struggle with; I allude to the many languages and dialects jp use in India 

* Guesses_at Truth. 



tend’ Eastern Asia, and consequently the variety of scientific, national, or even local 

names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of overcoming this 

difficulty was to frame a copious index of contents; for Pope has well said that 

• “ Index Learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail” 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value 
as a work of reference; and will be carefully completed. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and the 
work was favourably received by the Public Press, But my acquaintance with 
these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a founda¬ 
tion i Jr an enlarged and improved edition, and this second edition will contain 
about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and with Eastern 
and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edition as perfect 
as possible, but a Cyclopaedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 
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A, a. In the English language, is the 
first letter in the alphabet, and the ordinary 
emnds, long or short, are as a in many ; a in all 
and as a in municipal. 

In Arabic, Persian and Hindustani, the letter 
I and the vowel mark have almost similar 
sounds, as in that part of the az&n or mahome- 
dan call to prayers^SI aU) Allah© akb&r, unto 

God the Great, retaining the long sound invari¬ 
ably when in the middle or end of a word. 

In Tamil, the English A and a, long and short, 
are represented by two 'initial letters j y 4 # 
equal to A and a; and all the consonants have 
the inherent sound of short 8 , thus e H m n i. 

In Telugu, the short a, is represented by the 
letter t$, initial, and by the mark */ placed ou 
the top of a consonant, thus s' k L The long e, 
initial, has the same sound as k in anger. 

AACH or ATCHE. Tam. Morinda citrifolia. 

AAL. Tam. Morinda citrifolia; Morinda 
multiflora. See Dyes. 

AAKAL. Arab. The fillet of the Arabs. 

AALIN NAR. Malbal. cs^e31rr6ooaro 

Fibre of Ficus Indica. Banyan tree. 

AARD APPELEN. Dut. Potatoes. 

AAKDEGOED. Dut. Earthenware. 

AARON, his burial-place is shown on Mount 
Ohod: his grave is also shown over the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Hor. 

AATALARI. Tam. Polygonum barbatum. 

,AB. Pbrs. Hind,^ Water. Hence, 

M, Pers, Hinj>. Watery; also Ab-hri, 
lit; watc* making, i e< the die* 


filiation of alcoholic fluids, &c., and jn use as a 
revenue term in British India for that branch 
which superintends the license to sell all kinds 
of intoxicating substances, as arrack, toddy, 
opium, &c. Do-ab. Pers. Hind. literally, 

two waters, the fork or inverted delta caused by 
the junction of two rivers or the territory running 
between two rivers. Punjab, Pers. Hind, 

five waters or five rivers, that territory 
on the North-West provinces of BrftWrfl 8 &^ 
conquered from the Sikhs, through which seven 
rivers flow. 


ABA SIN. M Posht. The river Indu^ 

ABA, or Camaline as it is called in the Per¬ 
sian gulf, is worn in Oman by all classes, ft is 
the camel’s hair cloak of Arab Shaikhs, and 
is often striped white and brown. See Camo* 
leeu, Keifyet. 

ABA-BAKER, the father-in-law ofMakom&L 
Aboo-Bakr. Abu*Bakr. rT 


ABAB1L. Hind. Jx>b| The SwattWi 
See Bird-Nests. 

ABACA BRAVA. The wild or fountain 
abaca of the Philippines, a variety of th*'M*ni)Iii 
hemp plant, Musa textilis, the fibres of which 
serve for making ropes, called Agblag and 
Amoquiiin the Bicol language.— 
Planfyp.tl, 

ABAD.Pbr 8 .Hikd. ckl Poprdous, A 
mahomedan territorial postfix to jjSalrieU of 
country and towns, as Arungabad, j&owlatabad, 
Allahabad, Farrakhabad, Hyderabad , 

ABAGASU8 or One of 
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ABDUL LATtf. 


ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS. 


the Greek Kings, successors to Alexander, who 
reigned about A.D. 70 or 80 in Arian Abakha- 
faga* Vologeses Professor Lassen supposes that 
this name is identical with Vologeses. Captain 
Cunningham described the Arian legend on the 
coins of Abalgnsius A. D. 80, to be “ of the 
Saviour King Abagasus, younger son of Undo- 
pherres.” Prinsep t Historical Results, See 
Greeks: Kabul. 

* ABAI (Borneo). A small port or harbour 
in Let. 6° 23’ N. situated about 40 miles 
S. S. W. from Tanjong Sampan-mangaio, the 
jwrtk extreme of Borneo. 

ABAK, Abab. 0^1 Mercury. 

ABAN. Pol. Iron. 

ABAR-MURDAII. Pers. Sponge. 

ABAS BANDAR B&ndSr Abbas or Gam- 
baroott, a town in Kirman. See Kirman. 

ABAS3I. Pans. A scymeter. 

ABBAS. See Kashan, 

ABBOTABAD, in Lat. 34° 10’ N.; and 
Long 73° 9* E. in Mrfrri, a small military sani¬ 
tary station, N. N. E. of Chftnba, at a height 
above the sea of 4,055 feet.— Rob* SchL See 
Sanitaria. 

ABBOTT, James, a distinguished officer of 
the Bengal Artillery who rose to high military 
rank. He was employed in the political de¬ 
partment in Herat and the Punjnb, He tra¬ 
velled from Khiva to St. Petersburgh and 

J ublisbed an account of the journey. He 
mtributed many scientific articles to the 
transactions of the Bengal Asiatic Society.— 
jbuist's Catalogue. 

* ABDAGA8SES. A Bactrian successor of 
^^Xfinderwho succeeded Gondophares in Ari- 
.a B. C. 26. See Magasius: Greeks of Asia. 
ABDALI. Hind. A powerful 

Affghan tribe or sect, residing in every part of 
Affghanistan, but principally in Herat and 
Kandahar. They are termed Dourani, since 
1747, when Ahmed Shah, Suddozye, on as¬ 
cending the throne, gave them that name. The 
Abdali and Ghilzi, but particularly the former, 
jttrogate to themselves a superiority over the 
other Affghan tribes, and from their greater nu- 
merical strength have exercised a greater power, 
the Abdali are also called Sulimani, from the 
mountains whence they came, having then 
dwelt to the district termed Tobeh Maroof.— 
JEotfatt. See Barakzye. 

ABDAB. Pers. Ji JjI Glancing as a gem 
or polished sword : In India a water cooler. 

ABDUtLA-IBN-SAOOD. The Wahabi 
chief captured by Ibrahim Pasha. See Wahabi* 
ABDUL LATIP. The Amir Yahia, son of 
Abdul Latft-ul-Kasvtoi«uh-8hiar died at Kasvin, 
bis native city, A, D. 1552 Hej. 960. His 
book is styled the LutibaNl-Tuarikh and 
treats briefly of the history of (ak^Omley. 

S 


ABDUL MUZUFFER Sultan, one of the 
Kutub-Shahi dynasty, A. D. 1580. See Hy* 
derabad. 

ABDUL HOSSAIN QUTUB SHAH. A. D. 
1673-1683, a Kutub-Shahi king. See Hy¬ 
derabad. 

ABDUL KOORY, or ABD-UL- 

CURIA ISLAND. A "rugged island midway 
between Socotra and Ras Jar *d Afoon. 

ABDULLAH, son of the Khalif Omar, who 
in A- D. 650 defeated Yesdejird. Yesdejird 
was then on his return from Khorassan, and for 
the last time put himself at the head of his sub¬ 
jects, and was defeated. See Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-IIAZZAQ. Jemal ud- 

din Abd-ur Razzaq bin Jelal ud-din Ishaq-us 
Samarkand!, was born at Herat in A.H. 816 
(A. D. 1413), where his father was Kazi in the 
time of Shah Rukh. Shah Rukh, in 1441, sent 
him on an important mission to India,to the king 
of Vizianuggur. Subsequently on au embassy to 
Ghilan ; and he again was ordered to proceed as 
ambassador to Egypt. It was in January 1442, 
that Abd-ur-Razzaq, set out from Herat, and 
proceeding by way of the Kohistan and Kirman 
to Ormuz, thence sailed for India, arriving at 
Calicut after a long detention, wind-bound, at 
Muscat. He then proceeded via Mangalore and 
Bellour to Vizianuggur. Re-embarking from 
Calicut, he arrived in March 1444, at Kalahat 
in Arabia —India in the Fifteenth Century. 

ABDUL-AZEEZ. See Wahabi. 

ABD-UL-HAKAL. See Wahabi. 

ABD-US-SHEMS or SABA, founder of 
Mariaba. Amongst his sons were llamyar, 
Araru, Kahlan and Aahaar. See Saba. 

ABDUL WAHAB. Sec Wahabi. 

AB-DUKH. Pers. A food in use in Persia, 
not always to be met with. Though a favourite 
dish with the Persians, and very refreshing, it 
is not at all suited to the stomach of a Euro¬ 
pean.— Terrier hum. p. 49. 

AB-DUZD. Pees. A subterraneous passage 
of water near the fort of Atak (Attack) The term 
means “ the stealing of the water /’—Mohan 
Lai's Travel «, p. 38. 

ABELIA RUPE3TRIS, a Chinese plant in¬ 
troduced into England by Mr. Fortune. 
ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS. W. 


„ eBCuIentus, Linn . 


RamTurai. ...Bend. 
Dhenrua* ... ... „ 

Ba-la-wa. ..JRjrm. 
Yung-ma-d®. .. „ 

Bhendi.Dux. 

Bumbo. Eng. 

Eatable hibiscus, Okro: 
Esculent Okro ...Eng. 

Bamia,. .Egypt. 

B»lo, Fb, of Mwritiu. ) 


Ram-Turai. ...Hind. 

Bhendi . „ 

Venda. . Mal, 

Benda mula. ...Sans. 

Bendakai alsoYendi. tf am. 
Benda, ift ...Trl 
W est Indies. 
» 
n 

I * 


Quingambo. 

Qnittflfiibo. 

Goointout. 

Bombeau. 



ABELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUS. 


ABHUTI TRASTVAR. 


A herbaceous annual! a native of tropical 
America, largely cultivated all over India and 
Burmah, its capsules being held in much esteem 
as a vegetable. It is easily raised from seed and 
produces abundance of fruit, which is the only 
part of the plant that is eaten. The whole 
plant is mucilaginous, but theJruits or pods, the 
well known Bendi kai of the Tamils, are highly 
so. The fruits are boiled whole and served 
up as a vegetable: or the seeds are added like 
barley to soup, and are demulcent. The young 
pods are pickled like capers, its ripe seeds when 
allowed to dry, and parched, can with difficulty 
be distinguished from genuine coffee. Its mu¬ 
cilage has been recommended as a demulcent, in 
coughs, in the form of lozenges, but they are 
not easily digested. The deep purple juice of 
the stigmas can be communicated to paper 
Doctor Riddell strongly recommends this plant 
as furnishing an excellent fibre for the manufac¬ 
ture of paper. The fibres are said to be exported 
to a small extent from India, as one of the 
hemps of commerce, and by Pr.Koxburgh’s experi¬ 
ments, a bundle of them bore a weight of lbs. 79 
when dry and lbs. 95 when wet. At the Madias 
Exhibition of 1855, samples were received from 
various districts, but nearly all discoloured and 
their strength impaired by steeping. They retain 
their gloss even when very brown and rotten.— 
American Committee of Patents for 1854 ; 
O'Shaughnessy, Dispensary, pp< 215-217; Phar¬ 
macopoeia, p. 434 ; Roxb. Flor. Indica , III. p. 
210; Royle, Fib* Plants ; Useful Plants ; Madras 
Exhibition Juries ' Reports ; London Exhibition of 
1862 ; Mason . 

ABELMOSCHUS FICULNEUS. A.; 
W.Ic, 

Hibiscus prostratus, Roxb. 

Parupu Benda. Tam. t ( Nella Benda. Tam. 

Flowers white. The bark contains a large 
proportion of white reticulated fibre similar to 
that obtained from the mulberry, and useful 
for gunny bags and paper. It grows abundant¬ 
ly on the black cotton soils of India. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Jaffrey ex¬ 
hibited a very good clean sample of this fibre, 
of great length, but not very strong.- Madras 
Exhibition Juries ' Reports ; Robert Brown* 

ABELMOSCHUS MOSCHATUS. Mmh? 
W.jrA;¥.Ie* 


Hibiscus abclmoschus, Roxb, <6 Rheede. 


Hub-ul-Mashk. ...As. 
Ba-lu-waki. ...Buem. 
Kapu Kiaaijssa. ...Cysqh. 
Mask-Mallow. ...Eng. 
Kafokssturi. ...Duk. 
Kafe-kasturi. „.Goz. 
Hushk-dana. ...Bind. 


Kasturi. Hind. 

Catt-kesturl. ...Malxai. 
Cutta-kastpri, » 
Kaatura BendaT ...Tam. 
Vittulei-kaetuii. m .Tam, 
Karpura benda. ...Tuu 


. A gaudy flowering eJmual with bloqd coloured 
eyes, on its Urge yellow Uwoms, a native, 
\of, various parts of in the 


rainy and cold seasons. Its brown seeds, are,, 
the Hub-ul-Mashk of the Arabs, so called 
because of their smell and taste resembling a 
mixture of musk and amber, and, on bum* 
ing, a similar odour is evolved. They are 
kidney-shaped and of the size of hemp'Seed, and 
are used to perfume powders and pomatums. 
They are found in all the bazaars and are re¬ 
puted to be useful in snake bites, when bruised 
and applied externally and internally, orbruised 
and steeped in rum or arrack. lnDr.R0X<t 
burgh’s experiments, the fibre broke with a 
weight of 107 lbs. The plant, like A* eseplctyh 
tus, abounds in mucilage, and is said to be ustii i 
in Northern Iudia, to clariy sugar, SirW, t 
O’Shauglmessy did not find the seeds to have 
any emetic property as alleged by Dancer.— 
Roxburgh , III 202 ; O'Shuvghnessy, p, '217 j 
Mason's Tenasserim ; Juries' Reports Madras 
Exhibition ; Useful Plants of India. 

AUtfLMOSCHUS TETRAPHYLLA. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Jaffrey 
exhibited an excellent, white and strong fibre, 
obtained from this plant. Its flowers large, 
yellow, with a dark centre: abundant in 
Girgaum woods, Bombay.* Wight in his leones, 
951, figures, also, A. angulosus. 

ABERMOORDAH. Pees, t'ojAy) Sponge* 
ABGINAH. Arab. Glass. 

ABGOON. Pees. Starch. 

ABHAL. Pees. J$j) Berries of Junipcrus 
communis: Juniper berriess 
AB-I.DHANG. Pees. uT TW* is 

p /L_. ^ _ 

the usual drink amongst the llyats in Northern 
Persia. It is butter milk weakened with 
water, and to which a little salt is added. 

ABHAYA DEVA, a king of the Pala dynasty 
of Gaur, about A. D. 1439. * \ 

ABHIANGANA ST'NANAM. Amongst Hin¬ 
dus, a ceremonial, on the wedding day, whfll 
the bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
See Hindu. >*,* 

ABHIDHARMMA, the third division c£ibi. 
sacred writings of the Singhalese buddbi|f|jf 
addressed to the Dewas and Brahmas .—ffyiefe 
Eastern Monachism , p. 483. 

ABHIGNYAWA. Amongst the Singhalese 
buddbists, five great powers attached to the 
Rahatshi p,—Hyde?sE(uter*MonQchim>fi' 43$. 

ADHIKARANA-SAMATA-PHApMA. A 
class of buddhist priestly mjUdcmeanourSi-r 
Byder’s Eastern Monachism, p. 433. 
ABHIMANIA. See Inscriptions. 

ABHIR. Hind. Cow-herd. * , 

ABHIRA, the shepherd county' in ancient 
name for the country between the %ti aud Per 
vagurh. 

APPJI TRASTVAR, See Hindu. „ 

4 



ABIES. 


ABIES BRUNONIANA 


AB-I-BALAD, a mountain torrent in Su- 
r Siani Sea Kluizistan. 

ABIES, the Fir genus of coniferous plants, 
has many species which produce valuable 
fibers* They grow in the Himalayas, in 
the Philippines and China. Dr. Hooker 
wys, of the Sikkim Himalayas, that Abies 
Jmmoniana, A. Sraithiana, and A. Webbiana, 
With Larix Griffithii are the only pines whose 
Woods are considered very useful; and that in 
Sikkim, none produce any quantity of resin, tur¬ 
pentine, or pitch, which may perhaps be account¬ 
ed for by the humidity of the climate*—At 
'Choongtam, in Sikkim, the yew appears at 7000 
feet, whilst, on the outer ranges (as on Tonglo), 
it la only found at 9,500 to 10,000 feet; and 
Whereas *n Tonglo it forms an immense tall tree 
With long sparse branches and slender droop¬ 
ing twigs, growing amongst gigantic magnolias 
and oaks, at Choongtam it is small and rigid, 
ddd much resembling in appearance the Relish 
churchyard yew. At 8,000 feet, the Abies Bru- 
noniana is found, a tree quite unknown further 
south. But neither the larch nor the A bm Smith - 
tana (Khutrow) accompanied it. The yew, 
he says, spreads east from Kashmir to the Assam 
Himalaya /md the Kbasia mountains; and the 
Japan, Philippine Islands, Mexican,and other N. 
and S. American yews belong to the same widely 
diffused species. In the Khasia,(it8 most southern 
dbtrict) it is found as low as 5,000 feet above the 
s$k level. In descending from Nattgo in East 
Ifopaul, Dr, Hooker passed at first through 
ilododendron and juniper, then through black 
•liver fir (Abies Weibiana\ and below that, near 
the river, he came io the Himalayan larch, a 
Jresuquitejijnknown, except from a notice in the 
journals of Mr. Griffith, who found it in 
Bhutan. It is a small tree, twenty to forty 
feet high, perfectly similar in general characters 
to a European larch, but with larger cones, 
which are erect upon the very long, pensile, 
whip-like branches. He adds, its leaves, now 
led, were falling, and covering the rocky ground 
on which it grew, scattered amongst other 
trees. ^ It is called u Saar” by the Lepchas and 
^Cii-Himalayan Tibetans, and “Boargnsella” by 
the Nepaulese, who say it is found as far west as 
the heads of the Cosi river: it does not inhabit 
Cental or West Nepaul, nor the North-West 
Himalaya. The distribution of the Himalayan 
pines, he^ays, is very remarkable. The Deodar 
nas not Been seen east of Nepal, nor the Pinus 
verardiant, Cuprum toruhsa or Junipms 
tow«s»ft, t)n the other hand, Podocarpus is con¬ 
fined to the east of Katmsndoo. Abies Bruno• 
niana does not occur west of the Gogra, nor 
the larch west of the Cosi, nor funereal cypress 
(an introduced plant however) west of the 
Teesta, in Sikkim. Of the twelve Sikkim and 
Bhotan Conifera (including yew, juniper, and 
fodocarpus) eight are canrmon to the North¬ 


west Himalaya (west of Nepal) and four are 
not: of the thirteen natives of the North-west 
provinces, again* only five are not found in 
Sikkim, and, he adds, I have given their 
names below, because they show how Eurppean 
the absent ones are, either specifically or 
in affinity. I havu stated, he continues, that the 
Deodar is possibly a variety of the Cedar of 
Lebanon. This is now a prevalent opinion, 
which is strengthened by the fact that so many 
more Himalayan plants are now ascertained to 
be European than had been supposed before they 
were compared with European specimens ; such 
are the yew, Juniperus communis , Berberis vul¬ 
garis, Querm ballola , Populus alba and Eupbra- 
tica, &o. The cones of the Deodar are iden¬ 
tical with those of the Cedar of Lebanon: the 
Deodar has, generally, longer and more pale 
bluish leaves and weeping branches, but these 
characters seem to be unusually developed in 
English gardens; for several persons, well 
acquainted with the Deodar at Simla when 
asked to point it out in the Kew gardens, have 
indicated the Cedar of Lebanon, and when 
shown the Deodar, declare that they never saw 
that plant in the Himalaya.—floorer’s Him. 
Jour. vol. II. p. 41. Mr. Hodgson in his 
Nagasahi (pp. 842-8) gives nine species of 
Abies, as occurring in that island, viz., 


A, Teuga S and Z. 
A. (Picea) firma „ 

A. ( „ ) homolepis „ 

A. Microaperma. Lind. 
A. Veitcbii Lindley. 


A. Alcoquiana, Lindley. 
A. Bifida. S and Z. 
A. Jezoensis 
and 

A. Smithiana, Loudon, 


Some botanists bring some of the pines, 
into this genus, while others put species of 
Abies amongst. the pines. A. Araragi of 
Siebold, is a Japan tree with a brown wood, 
used for various domestic purposes, and the A. 
Momi, Sieb. also of Japan, is valued for the 
whiteness and fine grain of its wood. 

Notwithstanding the similarity between the 
Deodar and the cedar of Lebanon, the Finus 
cedrus of Linnaeus, which grows in Lebanon 
and the Taurus Range, the latter seems * a 
distinct species.—Dr. Hooker’s Him. Journ. 
Vol. H, p. 41; Hodgsons Nagasaki 342-3; 
Punjab Report. 

ABIES BALSAMEA, the Balm ot Gilead. 
See Evergreens, Gums and Resins. 

ABIES BRUNONIANA, Hooker. 

Pinus Brunoniana, Wall. 

„ dumosft, Lamb. 

Deciduous Silver Fir. Eng, | Semudooug. Tib. 

Grows in Nepaul, Bhutan and Gossain Than. 
This species is repeatedly noticed by Dr. Hook¬ 
er ; who at one place, says, that the wood of 
Abut Brunoniana (“ Semadootig") i* ^e the 
others in appearance but isfcet durable ; its 
bark is however very useful. Stacks of dif-/ 



ABIES SMITHIANA. 


AB-I-MA. 




ferent sorts of pinewood were stored for export 
to Thibet, all thatched with the bark of Abies 
Brunoniana. In the dense and gigantic forest 
of Abies Brunoniana and silver fir, he measured 
one of the former trees, and found it twenty- 
eight feet in girth.—It grows occasionally in 
dense forests, to a height of 70 to 80 feet, with 
a clear trunk of from 14 to 20 feet, and a 
spreading, very branching head.— Cyc.: 
Hooker's Him. Journal 
ABIES DEODAIU.. 

Pinus Deodara, Lambert. 

Cedrus, do. 

Sacred Indian Fir, Eng I Kelon of Kullu and 

Deodara, » Kangra. 

Diar, Hazara.) Deva dara, Hind. 

A magnificent tree with a trunk from 12 to 
80 feet in girth, growing on the mountains of 
Kedar Kantha, Nepaul and Thibet, up to 
heights of 7,000 and 12,000 fret, as also in the 
woods of Almorah, at Kullu and Kangra and 
in Kaghan Hazara. It resembles the cedar of 
Lebanon, but, unlike it, the resinous wood of 
the Deodar is very durable, lasting from 200 to 
400 years. It has succeeded well in England. 
— Roj/le's Illu&tr. p. 350; Eng. Cyc. ; Hooker's 
Him. Jour .; Punjab Report^ p. 79 & 180. 

ABIES KHUTROW. Syn. of Abies Smith- 
iana. 

ABIES KCEMPFERI. 

Pinna Krompferi, Lamb. 

A native of Japan; found wild upon the 
mountains of Fako. 

ABIES LAR1X. See Evergreens. 

ABIES MORINDA. Syn. of Abies Smith- 
iana. 

ABIES PICEA. See Evergreens. 

ABIES RESINA. See Turpentine. 

ABIES SMITH1ANA, Hooker. 

Abies Khutrow ? 

„ morinda ? 

Pinus Smithiana, Wallich. 

Indian Silver Fir. Eng. Rai, Kullu. 

Spruce Fir, ,, ,, Kangra. 

Seh. Lepch. Kachan. Kaghan. 

This tree attains an enormous size on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, growing with nearly 
opposite branches. Dr, Hooker, at one 
place, tells us, that the 9pruce, Abies Smilhiana i 
“ Seh” has white wood, which is employed 
for posts and beams. At another, when 
mentioning that the beautiful Deodar was seen 
towering above the other trees, and, although all 
the specimens were comparatively young, they 
were yet striking and graceful, he adds that, 
near it, was Smithiana. It had a dark 
and sombre appearance, yet it was peculiarly 
graceful, owing to its symmetrical form and 
somewhat pendulous habit* Again, he says, 
that towards Lamteng, iu Sikkim, the path left 


the river, and passed through a wood of Abies 
Smithiana, which is also called A . Khutro w, A . 
Morinda. Dr. Hooker had not before seen this 
tree in the Himalaya : it is a spruce fir, much 
resembling the Norway spruce in general ap¬ 
pearance, but with longer pendulous branches* 
The wood is white, and considered indifferent 
though readily cleft into planks.-^iftwlir*! 
Him. Jour •; Punjab Report . 

ABIES THUNBERGII. 

1 Pinus Thunbergii, Lamb. 

A scarce plant in Japan* 

ABIES TORANO, Siebold. 

ABIES PINDROW, Royle. 

Pindrow, Hind. | Morinda, Hind. 

A magnificent species, even to the limits of 
the forests, growing in Kemaon along with the 
Deodar. It comes near, and Hooker describes it 
as identical with A. Smithiana, A* Webbiana, 
— Royle's Illustr. 

ABIES WEBBIANA, Hooker. 

Pinus spectabilis, Lamb , 

„ webbiana, Wallich. 

Webb’s Fir. Eng. Gobrea. Hind. P 

Purple coned Fir. Eng. Sallur. „ t 

Silver Fir. „ Oonnm. ,, ? 

| Chilrow of Northern Hi- Dunabina „ ? 

malaya. Tos, Kullu and Kangra* 

This fir tree grows at great elevations on the 
Himalayas, where it is one of the principal 
ornaments of the forests. It attains a height of 
80 or 90 feet, with a diameter near the ground 
of thirty or forty feet. Dr. Hooker tells us that 
at Choongtam, this tree attains thirty-five feet 
in girth, with a trunk unbranched, for forty 
feet. As the subject of firewood is oteveiyitaf ~ 
interest to the traveller in these regions, he 
mentions that the rhododendron woods afford 
poor fires; juniper burns the brightest, and 
with least smoke; Abies Webbiana , though 
emitting much smoke, gives a cheerful fire, fair 
superior to larch, spruce, or Abies Brunoniana . 
At Darjiling, oak is the common fuel; alder 
is also good. Chesnut is invariably used for 
blacksmiths' charcoal. Magnolia has a dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and laurel bums very badly.. 
According to Hooker, the silver fir (Aim 
Webbiana f Dunshing) also splits well; it is 
white, soft, and highly prized for durability.' 
Dr. Cleghorn says it is not much valued and is 
used for shingles. The larch of Northern Asia 
(Larix Europoea) is said to produce a pungent 
smoke which Dr. Hooker never observed to bo 
the case with the Sikkim species.-^Hooker's 
Him. Jour ♦ Royle's III Him. Botany p. 850 J 
Timber Trees , 2nd Ed. p. 189; Punjab Report, 
See Evergreens. 

AB-i-GUL. Pjbks. Rose Waters 

ABIM. Sing. Opium. 

AB-l-MA* Pees. Literally mother of the 
waters, the Amoo or Oxus river* 



ABKABRY. 


ABLUTIONS* 


ABINATTA* Singh, Poppy seed, 

ABIIL Ar* Ambergris, 

ABIR. ju* Arab. BANDA. Hind, a per¬ 
fumed powder, which is robbed on the face or 
body, or sprinkled on clothes to scent them : 
There are many receipts, but one kind is com¬ 
posed of rice flour, or the powdered bark of the 
mango tree or deodar, camphor and aniseed. A 
superior kind is prepared from powdered sandal¬ 
wood or wood aloes, Curcuma zerumbet (Ku> 
choor), or Curcuma zedoaria (ambi huldee), rose 
flowers, camphor, and civet cat perfume, pound¬ 
ed, sifted and mixed. In every case it is a mixed 
perfume, of which the principal ingredients 
am yellow sandal, violets, orange flowers, aloes- 
wood, musk, true spikenard and rose water. 
It is a term applied in India, to any perfum¬ 
ed powder, and is often given to Curcuma 
serumbet and saffron q. y.—Herkloh. See also 
Abeer. 

AB-i-BAWAN. Pees. Fine Muslin. 
AB-i-SHERBEN. Pkrs. The Ilindyan River- 
ABISHEGAM. Sans. Makes a part of the 
Pancha Shegam, a hindu ceremony which 
consists in pouring milk on the lingam. 
This liquor is afterwards kept with great care, 
and some drops are given iu the Pancha Shegam 
to dying people, that they may merit the de¬ 
lights of the Kalaisson. Traces of this Abishe- 

? im ceremony are found in the earliest antiquity. 

be primitive race of men had a kind of sacri¬ 
fice^ called Libation, which was performed by 
pouring some liquor, but especially oil, in honour 
of the divinity. The natives of India have 
preserved this custom, not only in respect to 
-4ho4ingam, but also in honour of their other 
deities. They usually offer them libations, 
wash them with cocoanut oil, melted butter, or 
water of the Ganges. They always rub them 
with oil or butter when they address prayers, 
or present offerings to them ; so that all their 
idols are black, smoked, plastered, and dirtied 
with a fetid grease. The Talopoins of Pegu, 
and Ava, and the priests of Siam, also wash 
their idols with milk, oil, and other liquids. 
3 is well known also, that the Jews have had 
iwtemd stones, which they anoint with oil, and 
to which they gives the name of Betyle.— 
Sower at'8 Voyage , p. 159 & 160. 

ABISTADA Lake, between Hamoon and the 
Kabul lifer, is a receptacle for the waters of 
Afghanistan. No two authorities, however, 
agree about its extent, which no doubt varies 
with the seasons; some describe it as being in 
appearance an inland sea, while others confine 
its diameter to a few miles.— Britith World in 
the Eaet % Ritchie , Vol If. p. 12. 

AB-i-ZAL. A river in Khuzistan which 
unites with the Kherkha river, 

ABKABRY.' Revenue derived in India 
torn duties levied on the manufacture and sale of 


inebriating liquors, as toddy* paohwai, and 
arrack ; also on intoxicating drugs, whether in 
substance, infusion or extract, as opium, bhang, 
churrus: also on certain licensed distilleries, and 
on shops licensed to sell by retail.— Wikon* 

ABLAK. jL| Arab. Hind. Pers. Piebald. 

ABLOOS. Beng. Diospyros ebenum, Indian 
Ebony or Smooth date plum tree. 

ABLUTIONS amongst the Hebrews, Hin¬ 
dus and M&homedans are very carefully attend¬ 
ed, and are included as pari of their religious 
rituals. They are allotted to various periods of 
the day, and varied to meet particular forms of 
purification. The Hebrew ceremonial, as still 
practised by their Jewish successors, is laid 
down in the books of Moses and is generally 
followed by mahomedans, both for men and 
women, mahomedans using dry sand of the 
desert when water is not obtainable for their 
Wazu, before prayers. The hindu ritual is 
severe on this point, and along the banks oHhe 
sacred Ganges crowds of men and women may 
be daily deserved. Their Sthnanam, however, 
as also their ritual purification before eating 
may equally be performed in their own houses. 
The Buddhists of Asia are less strict. Though 
so frequently enjoined in the Bible, as parts of 
religious ceremonials they are even more strin¬ 
gently carried out by Hindus, though less strin¬ 
gently so by Mahomedans. The Hebrews, 
in Genesis xxxv. 2, were ordered to put 
away the strange gods; be clean, and change 
your garments, and a Hindoo considers those 
cloths defiled in which he has been employed in 
business, and always changes them before eating 
and worship. Again, in Genesis XLill. 24, 

“ The man brought the men into Joseph’s house, 
and gave them water, and they washed their 
feet,” and with Hindus, as soon as a guest enters, 
one of the first civilities is presenting water to 
wash his feet. So indispensable is this, that 
water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer¬ 
ings to an image. Solomon’s Song, v. 8, says, 

I have washed my feet; how shall I defile 
them P A Hindu wipes or washes his feet be¬ 
fore he retires to rest. If called from his bed, 
he often excuses himself, as he shall daub his 
feet i and as he does not wear shoes iu the 
house, and the floor is of clay, the excuse 
seems very natural. In Leviticus xiv. 8, 9, 
and 52; relating to personal uncleanneas, 
there are similar customs prevalent among the 
Hiudus, but in the Mosaical institutions there 
is no law like that of the Hindus, which rules 
that a Bramh&n becomes unclean by the touch 
of a Sudra, ora dog, or the foodpf other 
castes.—The Hindu food ritual is given in Mark 
vn. 3, where the Pharisees and att the Jews, 
except they wash their hands oft* cat not, for 
bathing is an indispensable pre-requisite to the 
irst meal of the day, &#waaMng the hands 



ABOO OB ABU. 


ABOO BABB. 


and feet is equally so before the evening meal. 
Mahomedans use water or sand, before prayers, 
before meals, and after many ordinary occurren- 
oes ,—Woxi'e Hindus \ HerkkteKamn-i-hlam. 

ABNUS, Arab. Goz. Hind, and 

fins. Piospyros ebenaster. See Ebony, Dios- 
pyros, Ebenus. 

ABOO or ABU in Lat. 24® 45* N. and Long, 
72 ° 46* E. in Raj warn, the highest peak in the 
Aravalli range, 50 miles N. E. of Deesa, the 
top of the peak, at the station, being 3,850 
feet above the sea. It is a large isolated 
mountain, in the territory of the Rao of Serohi; 
45 miles N. E. from the military cantonment of 
Deesa, and to the 8. W. of the Aravalli range, 
from which it appears to be distinct. It is 
situated on the western border of the desert 
of Rajpootana, and one of the philanthropic 
Lawrence Asylums has been located on it. 
It is a magnificent mass of mountain in the 
western extremity of Ajmeer, with a fine lake 
on the top of the hill, of which drawings were 
taken by Captain Giindlay. Its summit is cover¬ 
ed with exquisite vegetation, in which white and 
yellow jasmin and wild roses predominate; every 
glen and knoll has its tradition and romance, 
and the Jain temples of white marble offer ex¬ 
amples of architectural decoration which proba¬ 
bly are unequalled in the world for elaboration 
and costliness. Its feme is of great antiquity, 
and pilgrims appear to have been attracted to 
its sacred temples since A. D. 1034, though no 
notice was taken of it in the maps of India 
before the year 1806. Hindoo temples are 
said to have existad here in remote ages, dedi¬ 
cated to Siva and Vishnu: but all traces of them 
have disappeared. On their traditional site at 
Dilwarra, the famous Jain temples now stand, 
built by Bimul Sab. a rich Jain merchant, and 
otiieri; for, in Hindu-Jain estimation, Aboo is 
the holiest spot on earth. The base of Mount 
Aboo is about 13 miles long, 11 broad, and 50 in 
circumference. It rises abruptly from the sandy 
plains, and the ascent is consequently steep and 
winding. The slopes of the hill are generally 
speaking, covered with trees and shrubs; the in¬ 
tervening herbage affording pasturage during 
most parts of the year to the adventurous village 
cattle. The summit of the hill is very irregu¬ 
lar; consisting of peaks, ridges, and valleys, 
sloping plateaux, and extensive basins. The 
highest point is called Guru Sicher, and is 5,700 
fed; above the level of the sea. The average 
height of the station is 4,000 feet. Colonel 
Tod describes the neighbourhood of Mount 
Aboo, as the site in which, from the most 
ancient times, the ascetics known as Aghora or 
Mavdadthor, or manners have resided. The 
aborigines <of the* m appear to have been a 
ftrt of Btadi. They Mfleem*ln some timed 
. other ft hwebecome mtx*d irift marauding 


n 


Rajpoots from the plains, and with the workmen 
who were so long engaged in building the Dil¬ 
warra temples. This mixed race call themselves 
Loke, and are now in possession of almost all 
the land under cultivation. 


Taking a section of about sixty miles in 
the Alpine Aravalli, from the ascent at the capi¬ 
tal of Oodipoor, passing through Oguna, Pa« 
nurna, and Meerpoor, to the western descent 
near Sirolii, the land is inhabited by communi¬ 
ties of the aboriginal races, living in a state of 
primeval and almost * savage independence, 
owning no paramount power, paying no tribute, 
but with all the simplicity of republics; their 
leaders, with the title of Rawut, being heredi¬ 
tary. Thus the Rawut of the Oguna commune 
can assemble five thousand bows, and several 
others can on occasions muster considerable 
numbers. Their habitations are dispersed 
through the vallies in small rude hamlets near 
their pastures or places of defence. Aboo 
is subject to frequent shocks of earthquakes. 
The Rao of Sirohi, at first with some difficulty, 
was induced to approve of the sacred ground 
being used as a station for European residents 
and soldiers. As a Sanitarium, the most 
beneficial season for a change to Aboo is the 
hot weather. The cool and mild monsoon 
season, is also adapted to many oases that 
droop and sink in the hot monsoon weather of 
the plains. The winter months from December 
to March are very healthy to most mep, but j 
should be avoided by those suffeiing from any j 
organic visceral disease, lung affections, syphili¬ 
tic or rheumatic weakness. i 
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Average Annual 
Rain fall. 


Aboo.55*0 Inches. 

Deesa ....... 25 0 ,, 

Bombay ... 750 „ 

Mahabaleshwar ...254*0 In. 
Poorundhur. ‘72*2 „ 


Dr. Cook, t» B. Medical Tranmlkm , JVo.'Vf, 
tfewSeriee, 1860. p. 1897-8; Bmt r »Catakme ; 
Cunning han't Bhilsa Topees Me Trapek a. 
84. See Aghora, Khatri. ,, 

ABOO ABBE3H, a district of iftaen. 8«e 
Jeian. >' > 

ABOO BAKE, the firatXaltf; after Maho¬ 
med, Mahomed m&macLihtt dgoghter.. See 
AU; Muailma Eh>Am«d<«Abu.bt&, 





ABOR* 


ABORIGINES OF INDIA* 


ABOO KARIB, the most powerful of the 
Hijnyaritic monarchs. He was commonly 
tailed Tobba. In A. D, 206, be covered the 
Kaabft with a tapestry of leather and supplied 
its door with a lock of gold* See Kaba. 

ABQOL-FAZL, or according to the Arabic 
pronunciation, Abou’Mfcda, a mahomedan his¬ 
torian, who lived in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. He was the eminent minister of that 
great king, and his land settlements are still 
quoted in India, He was, also, enabled, by 
the most assiduous researches, and the assist¬ 


ance of the Pundits, to publish a Compendium 
4}f Hindu Jurisprudence in the Ayeen Akbaree, 
,which may be considered as the first genuine 
communication of its principles to persons of a 
different religion.— Ghatfield's Hindustan , p. 
816. See Kashmir. Samarcand. 


ABOO MAHATMA. A valuable ancient 
book presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, by 
Colonel Tod.— Rajasthan, Yol. I. p. 6. 

ABOR. BOR aud ABOR is an Assamese name 
for a people who call themselves Pa dam. Bor 
means tribute, hence Abor free from tribute, 
aud the Padams are so arranged, into the payers I 
of, and non-payers of tribute, 'they occupy the 
mountains to the north of the valley of the 
Brahmaputra river. They dwell in about lat. 
<27§ north and long. 95 east to the south of 
the Bor-Abor, and on the west or left bank of the 
Bihong river, on the southern face of the Hima¬ 
layas on the borders of Thibet and China. Their 
capital is Membu, and higher up are the Bor 
tAbors, whose capital is Simon!?. The capital 
of tiie Abors contained about 300 houses: the 
propounding country contains palms, jack and 
th»4e«rubber trees, and they practice artificial 
imgatidn and use suspension bridging of rattan. 
it is not uncommon for one Abor woman to have 
•twoJmsbaflds, living under the same roof, they 
(being brothers. They bring to the plains in 
the cold weather, musk, skins of the musk-deer, 
ivory, copper pots and a poison called “ Bees” 
extensively used iu Assam to poison arrows, 
and probably a product from one of the 
Aoonites. When first known they made periodical 
.descents on the plains. They do not eat beef, but 
efitt the buffalo. They carry bows and arrows, 
some of which are poisoned. Their dress is made 
of the bark of the \Jdhal tree. Bor is also said to 
mean "great” and the term Bor Khampti 
is employed. The Bor Abor is the more dis¬ 
tant, the more independent and stronger por¬ 
tion. Their unmarried men live in the Morang } 
a large building in the centre of the village for 
the reception of strangers, and in this custom, 
they resemble the practice of some of the Archi¬ 
pelago races. They sacrifice to certain deities 
of the woods and hills. The Bor Abor lie on 
the higher hills, and the similarity, or otherwise 
.of their language to the Abor is not known. 
Considerable numbers of these people are also 


found on the shores of the two great northern 
branches of the Brahmaputra river .—Indian 
Annals ; Latham's descriptive Ethnology —See 
Bibor, Jubar/Kulta: India; Semang; Mishmi. 

ABORIGINES of INDIA. There are large 
nations and innumerable smaller races scattered 
all over India, whose origin or date of arrival in 
the country is wholly unknown. The bulk of 
these immigrants seem however to have come 
from beyond the Himalayas on the north, at 
times ranging between 3,000 and 1,000 yfears 
before the Christian era. Small bodies, in 
the N. W. corner of the Peninsula, appear to 
be of Western origin, probably from ancient 
Babylonia. There are people in the Southern 
parts of the Peninsulas of India and Malacca, 
with marked Negro features, and such recur in 
the Archipelago Islands, with traces also, in the 
valleys of Northern India, as if there had once 
been a great Negro wave setting to the East. 
It is a subject of much value to Ethnologists, 
and notices of many of the races will be found 
uuder India. The Aboriginal tribes of the 
Himalayas have been described in the Orient. 
Chris. Spec. 1842, Vol. III. Second Series, 
I.—4. Those of India by General Briggs, in 
Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851, 331, and the language 
of the Aboriginal Hindoos, Dr. Stevenson, in 
Bom. As, Trans. Vol. I. 168. Mr. H. R. 
Hodgson, however, has been the largest contri¬ 
butor, and lias described the Aborigines of India, 
their languages, &c., in Bl. As. Trans. 1847, 
Vol. XVI. Those of the Sub-Himalayas, Ibid, 
1848, Vol. XVII. 73, and gave a Vocabulary 
of the languages of those of Southern India, 
N. Eastern, and Central India, Ibid, 1849, Vol. 
XVIII. and Vol. XVI. p. 551. Those of the 
Ntilgherry Hills—Buddagars, Todawars, Cot¬ 
ters, and Mulli kiirumbers, have been given by 
CoH LSmbton, in Bom. Gea Trans. Vol. IV. 23. 

The great bulk of the settlers in India, 
labourers, farmers, foresters, shepherds, milkmen, 
artificers and professional races, seem to have 
come from the North-west by way of Kabul and 
Candahar; down the valleys of the Indus, of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and to hare streamed 
through the gaps in the Himalayas, and from 
the practice followed of living apart in castes, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, each of 
the immigrant Hindu tftbes and races are now 
as distinctly marked as on the day of their first 
appearance. The Mahomedans, even, who 
have less of such caste habits, although they 
also to a considerable extent follow the ancient 
custom of marrying amongst their own people, 
are still readily distinguishable from one an¬ 
other ; tall, powerful, fair men of the Affghans, 
fair robust Moghuls from Tartary, fair dander 
nou-aits from Southern Persia, the darker mm 
of Arab origin, and the powerful, large made 
traders, known in the south asBabbe. All 
these, amongst the Hindu^ Bfahmani, Chetris, 
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Vesyst and 8udras, and amongst the Maho- unity of the Arian family, from Walea to Assam, 

* znedans, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghuls and Patbans, has been demonstrated. The Tamulian raee, 
are in great nations. But, throughout all India, confined to India and never distinguished by 
in hamlets, in forests and the plains, in towns, in mental culture, offers a humbler subject 
mountain valleys, and on the mountains, are inuu* for inquiry than the Arian.. But f as the moral 
merable smaller bodies or tribes, with forms, and and physical condition of many of the scattered 
habits, and following pursuits, quite distinct from members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as 
each other* There is no doubt, however, that little known as is the (assumed) pristine entirety 
their languages show two great divisions, Arian and unity of that body, this subject has two 
and Turanian, Mr. Hodgson mentions, that of parts, each of which is of interest, to the philo- 
seven of the southern tongues, five belong to the sopher and the statesman. The Tamulians are 
cultivated class, viz., Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, now, for the most part, British subjects: they 
Carnataca, Tulava; and two to the uncultivated are counted by millions, extending from the 
d&BS, viz., Curgi and Todava. In regard to the snows to Cape Comorin ; and, they are as much 
cultivated tongues of the south, Mr. Elliot ob- superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from 
serves that the aptitude of the people at present to disqualifying prejudices, as they are inferior to 
substitute prakritic words for aboriginal ones is them in knowledge. In every extensive jungly 
such a stumbling block in the search for affinities, or hilly tract throughout India there exist 
as to require pains and knowledge to avoid ^ and hundreds of thousands of human beings in a 
lie instances (among others) the common use <ff state not materially different from that of the 
the borrowed word rakta for blood, in Heu of Germans as described by Tacitus. These pri- 
the native term nethar, by which latter alone we mitive races are the ancient heritors of the 
are enabled to trace the unquestionable ethnic whole soil, from all the rich and open parts of 
relationship of the Gonds (even those north of which they were expelled by the bindus. It ■ 
the Vindhya) with the remote southerns speak* is a worthy object to ascertain when and under 
ing Telugu, Canadi and Tulava. The Iiiraa- wlmt circumstances this dispersion of the ancient 
layan languages form an exception to this as- owners of the soil took place, at least to de- 
BUtned general prevalence of the Tamulian type monstrate the fact, and to bring again toge- 
of speech. On the subject of the local limits ther the dissevered fragments of the body, by 
and mutual influence at the present day of the means of careful comparison of the languages, 
cultivated languages of the south upon each physical attributes, creed and customs of the 
other, Mr. Elliot remarks that “ all the south- several (assumed) parts. It is another object, 
ern dialects become considerably intermixed as not less interesting, to exhibit the positive con* 
they approach each other’s limits. Thus, the dition, moral and material, of each of these 
three words for egg used indifferently by the societies,atoucesoiraproveablennd so needful of 
people speaking Canarese, (matte, tetti, gadda) improvement, and whose archaic status, polity 
are evidently obtained, the first from the Tamu- and ideas offer such instructive pictwres^rfikn 
Jian, matta ; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. course of human* progression. The unity of the 
This intermixture, which is of ordinary occur- Arian race has been demonstrated chiefly through 
rence in all cognate tongues, is here promoted lingual means, and much has been done, of 
specially by extensive colonization of different late years similarly to demonstrate the unity of 
races; as of theTelugus into Southern India the Tamulian race. But this is difficult, for 
under the Bijnnagar dynasty, where they still exist there is an immense number of spoken tongues 
as distHict communities—and of ihe followers of among the Tamulians, whereof have already 
Ramanuja Achary into Mysore, where they still been ascertained not less than 28 jii the li- 
are to be seen as a separate class speaking mited sphere of Mr. Hodgson’s inquiries; and 
Tamil in their families, and Carnatnca in pub- «H these, though now so different as to be rautn*. 
lio. The lleddis also, an enterprising race of ally unintelligible to the people who use thorn, 
agriculturists, have migrated from their original require to be unitised. The loog and perfect 
seats near Rajahmandry, over the whole of dispersion and insulation of the several members 
Southern India, and even into the* Maharashtra of the Tamulian body have led to an extremity of 
country, where they are considered the most lingual diverseness which, as contrasted, with the 
thriving ryots, and are met with as far north as similarity of their creed and customs, is the 
Poona.’ 1 Thecultivated tongues of Southern In* enigma of their race. In Hindi and* Urdu* 
elia, are noticed in Ellis’ Dissertation and'Wilson’s though the structure is the same, vocables make 
Mackenzie Manuscripts: Of the uncultivated & difference which is broad and dear, owing to 
tongues of Southern India, lie observes that the evidently foreign elements of the diversity* 
the dialects of the Curumbers and Irulers and Hot so; however, in the Tamulian tc5ttgues, ia 
other mountain races of the south are well worth which tiiere is very little of foreign element: all 
exploring. The pagan population of India is is homogeneousne39 in the vocables, aitd from its 
divided into two great etosses, viz., the Arian, or sameness of kind is less open to distinct separa* 
immigrant, and the Tamulian or rimgmh The bility. A summary comparative vocabulary was 
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, framed some years back by the Rev. Mr. Brown, 

. mid it baa been extensively filled up with the 
dialects of the mountaineers round Assam. With 
regard to the determination of the moral and 
physical status of each aboriginal people, none of 
the Tamulians have any old authentic legends, 
and being all very uninformed, save in what 
respects their immediate wants and habitual 
ideas, it is exceedingly difficult to learn any 
thing of this sort from them directly ; 
their creed especially is a subject of in¬ 
superable difficulty, through the sole medium 
of direct questioning : their customs, again, 
are apt to afford but negative evidence, 
because, being drawn from nature, they tend to 
identity in all the several nations; and lastly, 
their physical aspect is of that osculent and 
Vague stamp, that, what it does prove is general, 
not particular. 

The great Scythic stem of the human race is 
divided into three primary branches, or the 
Tungus, the Mongol, and the Turk. The first 
investigators of this subject urgently insisted on 
the radical diversity of these three races: but 
the moat recent inquirers more incline to unitise 
them. Certainly there is a strong and obvious 
character of physical (if not also of lingual) 

' sameness throughout the Scythic race: and it is 
remarkable that this peculiar character belongs 
• also to all the aborigines of India, who may be 
at once known, from the Cavery and Vigaru to 
the Cosi and Bbagarati, alpine feeder of the 
Ganges, not its Bengal defluent, by their quasi- 
' scythic physiognomy, so decidedly opposed to 
the Caucasian countenance of the Arians of In¬ 
dia, or the hindus. Mr. Hodgson apprehends 
fhatrttero will be found among the aborigines 
of India a like lingual sameness, and that 
very extended and very accurate investiga¬ 
tion will consequently alone suffice to test 
the real natute and import of the double 
sameness, physical and lingual. That all the 
aborigines of India are Northmen of the 
Scythic stem, seems decidedly and justly inferri¬ 
ble from their physical characteristics. But, 
inasmuch as that prodigious stem is everywhere 
found beyond the whole Northern and Eastern 
boundary of Iudia, not merely from Attok to the 
Brahmaputra, where these rivers cut through the 
Himalaya, but from that point of the latter river 
all the way to the sea ; and inasmuch as there 
are familiar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire confines 
of India from Kashmir to the Brahmakund, it 
follows of necessity that very careful and ample 
investigation will alone enable us to decide upon 
the question of the unity or diversity of the 
aborigines of India, in other words to decide 
upon the questions, whether they owe their con¬ 
fessed Scythic physiognomy to the Tungus, the 
Mongol or the Turk branch of the Tartars or 
Scythians, and whether they immigrated from 


beyond the Himalaya ('* the hive of all nations”) 
at one period and at one point, or at several 
periods and at as many points. Between Gilgit 
and Chittagong there are J00 passes over the 
Himalaya and its south-eastern continuation to 
the Bengal Bay ; while for the time of passage, 
there are ages upon ages before the dawn of 
legend and of‘chronicle. Mr. Hodgson inclines 
to the opinion that the aborigines of the sub-Hi¬ 
malayas , as far east as the Dhansri of Assam, 
belong to the Thibetan stock, and east of that 
river to the Chinese stock—except the Garos 
and other tribes occupying that portion of the 
Hills lying between Assam and Sylhet; and 
that the aborigines of the tarai and forest skirt¬ 
ing the entire sub‘Himalayas,'inclusive of the 
greater part of the marginal circuit of the Assam 
valley, belong, like those last mentioned, to the 
Tamulian stock of aborigines of the plains of 
India generally. But what is this Tamulian 
stock P what the Thibetan stock P and what the 
Chinese ? and to which of the three grand and 
well known branches of the Scythic tree (Tun¬ 
gus, Mongol, Turk) do the Tamulians, the 
Thibetans and the Chinese belong? Of the abori¬ 
gines of Central India, of seven of whose langu¬ 
ages, the three'first came from Chyebassa, where 
they were prepared by Colonel Ouseley’s Assistant, 
Captain Houghton; the 4th and 5th direct from 
Colonel Ouseley himself at Chota Nagpur; the 
6th from Bhaugalpur prepared by the Rev. Mr. 
Hurder, and the 7th from Jabbalpur where Col. 
Sleeman’s principal Assistant drew it up, the 
affinities of the tongues are very striking : so 
much so that the five first may be safely deno¬ 
minated dialects of the great Kol language : and 
through the Uraon speech we trace without 
difficulty the further connection of the language 
of the Kols with that of the “ hill men” of the 
Rajmahal and Bhagalpur ranges. Nor are there 
wanting obvious links between the several 
tongues above enumerated—all which may be 
classed under the head Kol—and that of the 
Gonds of the Vindhia whose speech again has 
been lately shown by Mr. Elliot to have much 
resemblance both in vocables and structure to 
the cultivated tongues of the Deccan. Mr. 
Hodgson’s hypothesis, in his es9ay on the Koch, 
Bodo and Dhimal, is that all the Tamulians of 
India have a common fountain and origin, like 
all the Arians; and that-the innumerable diver¬ 
sities of spoken language characterising the 
former, race are but the more or less superficial 
effects of their long and utter dispersion and 
segregation, owing to the savage tyranny of the 
latter race in days when the rights, of conquest 
were synonymous with a license to destroy, spoil 
and enslave. That tbeArian population of 
India descended into it about 3,000 years ago 
from the north-west, as conquerors, and that 
they completely subdued all the open and culti¬ 
vated parts of Hindostan, Bengal and the most 
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adjacent tracts of the Dekhan, as Telingana, 
Gujerat and Maharashtra or the Mahratta 
country, but failed to extend their effective sway 
and colonization further south, are historical 
deductions, confirmed daily more and more 
by the results of ethnological research. Brack- 
manes nomen gentis diffusisaimee cujus maxima 
pars in montibus (Ariana (Cabul) digit, reliqui 
circa Gangem. Cell. Geogr. And we thus 
fiud an easy and natural explanation of the facts 
that in the Dekhan, where the original tenants 
of the soil have been able to hold together in 
possession of it, the aboriginal languages exhibit 
a deal of integrity and refinement, whilst in the 
north, where the pristine population has been 
hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, the 
aboriginal tongues are broken into innumerable 
rude and shapeless fragments, but which may 
yet be brought together by large and careful 
induction. - Mr. Hodgson , in lien . As- 8oc. 
Jo urn. See India. 

ABRA, surnamed Moochwal, or whiskered, 
one of the Bhooj family who came from Cutch 
in the time of Rinna Sowxh, into whose family 
he intermarried. His son had offspring by a 
woman of impure caste and they assumed the 
name of Waghair with the distinctive appella¬ 
tion of manik or gem. The last four chieftains 
of this race were Mahap, Sadul, Saraiah and 
Mulu-manik, who with all his kin and company 
of Waghairs, Badhails, Arabs, &c., after a 
desperate defence was slain in the Btorm or 
retreat.— Tod's Travels , p. 220, 440, 441. See 
Kattyawar. 

ABRAHAM, the patiiarch of three 

religions, Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan, is 
the earliest Hebrew personage, whose date can 
be fixed chronologically: from the emigration of 
Abraham, and the institution by him of religious 
ordinances, the consciousness of moral personality 
and, as a natural consequence, the consequence 
of personal chronology, may be said to date. 
He was a son of Terah, and brother of Nahor 
and Hanan born at Ur, and commonly called 

AUI U1 Khalil Ullah the friend of God. 

His original language may have been Chaldaip, 
but the possibility of the language of Abraham 
remaining in its original state, during the 216 
years that he and his family resided in Canaan, 
and the 430 years that the Hebrews abode in 
Egypt, and the 400 years, from the Exodus to 
the reign of David, that they dwelt in jucli in¬ 
timate connection with the people of Palestine, 
is untenable .—Kennedy on th$ origin of 
languages, p. 25. Bunsen, pp. 373, Vol I.See 
Kamran, Luristan. 

ABRAH, a Jet tribe settled in Cutch Gan- 
dava* See Jet. v 

ABRAK. Goz. Hind, u&) Mica, 
ABRAKA. Sams, of MicvTalc, 


AB-RAWAN. Pbrs. and Hind, 
a cotton manufacture, 

ABRESHAM. Peks. Silk.* 
ABRESHAM. Safed. Pem. 

White silk, cut into very minute pieces; is used 
in Ajmere to remedy impotence : four tolas cost 
one rupee.—GW. Med. Top . page 126. 
ABR-MURDAH. Pers. ? Sponge, 
ABilOMA AUGUSTUM, Linn. 

Ulut karabal, ..Beng. Perennial Indian 
S uiooth stalked Abro- hemp.... .. .Eno, 

ma.. Enq, Do. do. flax....E ng, 

A small perennial tree or shrub with soft vel- 
vetty branches and drooping flowers of the 
family of Sterculiacem, a native of various parts 
of the interior ot India, and as far east as the 
Philippines, and glows so rapidly as to yield an¬ 
nually, two, three, or even four cuttings, fit for 
peeling. On this account, and on account of the 
beauty, strength, toughness and fineness of its 
fibres, it is deserving of more than common at* 
tention. The produce is said to be three times 
greater and one-tenth stronger than that of Sunn* 
It can be cultivated as an annual. If maceration, 
be employed, its continuance must be guided by 
the heat of the weather, To prepare the fibre, 
the bark is steeped in water for about a week, 
beyond which they require no further cleaning, 
and in this state, without any subsequent pre¬ 
paration they are not liable to become weakened 
through exposure to wet. A cord made from 
these fibres bore a weight of 74 lbs., while that 
of Sunn only 68 lbs.— Hoyle. Riddell , Roxb. iii, 
156, Voigt 108. Cyclopedia of Natural History* 
Useful Plants . 

ABRUS PR EC A TORIUS. Linn. 

Abrus minor, Desv. 

Glycine abrus, Linn. 

Orobus Indicus, Bum . 

Abrus pauciflorus, Desvalines. 

Ain-ul-dik. Ar. Kuni. Maleal* 

Sweta Kunch, ...Berg. Kowni . „ 

Kalo „ „ Kbak-shi? . Pebs. 

Khyen rw®, ...Buum. Chashai-i-khoras,... „ 

Rweo-gnay, ... ,, Maklam. Siam. 

Rwa-gnay, . . „ Olinda ... Singh. 

Gunch Retti, ...Cash. Kundamni. Tam. 

Jungle bead tree.,,. Eng. Gundamanni. ... „ 

Bead seed tree ... „ Guiivenda,. Tew 

Liane a reglisso. ... Fr. Guruginja. 

Pater-nostererbze... Ger. Guuia . )9 

Gumcba... ... Goz. Yashti-madhukam. „ 

Guncba... ...Hind. The white variety a, 

Gunch... ... „ leucospermos. 

Khak-sbi.,, ... „ Telia Guruginja ... „ 

Ruttl... ... ,, The black variety (3. 

Dan-sot-ga,... Malay, melanospermoi. 

Telae... ... ,, Nalla-guruginja „ 

Khoroo-guezi, ...TihmC) 

A native of India, Bengal, Assam, Burmah 
and the Moluccas, but now introduced into 
Africa and America, There are three varieties 
of this tree, designated from the colour of the 
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flowers and seeds, erythrospermos, or red 
seeded with a black eye, leucospermos or white 
seeded also with a black eye and melttnosper- 
mos or black seeded with a white eye, the 
colours of their flowers being respectively rosp, 
dark and white. Those of a bright scarlet colour, 
with a jot black spot at the top, are used by 
the jewellers and druggists as weights, also for 
beads and rosaries, whence the specific name. 
From their extreme hardness and pretty appear¬ 
ance, people prize them for necklaces and other 
ornaments. They form an article of food in 
Egypt, though considered hard and indigestible. 
In tine powder goldsmiths use them to increase 
adhesion in the more delicate parts of manu¬ 
factured ornaments- 

The mots abound in sugar and mucilage, and 
are employed as a substitute for liquorice, for 
which they are perfectly suited in every res¬ 
pect. The leaves have a similar taste, and, mixed 
with honey, are applied externally in swellings of 
the body. Horsfittd says that in Java the root 
is considered demulcent, and the mucilage is 
there combined with some bitter. It is a po¬ 
pular belief that they almost uniformly weigh 
exactly one grain, troy ; but they vary from one 
to two grains. The Burmese use them within a 
fraction for two grain weights. One hundred 
and twenty, by one mode of reckoning, and one 
hundred and twenty-eight by anotheT, make one 
ticknl, which weighs, according to Captain Low, 
253*7B grains troy. The wood is of no value— 
Wight in his leones, 83, figures A fruticulosus, 
and Voigt names A. pulchellus —Riddell 
Useful Plants Mason, O'Shanghnessy. Ainslie. 
JRoxb . iii, 257. Voigt. 228 Mam. Faulkner . 

-MfykL- Bombay Products. See also Liquorice 
Root. 

ABSALOM. It is supposed he was interred 
near the spot where he was killed, for we read in 
2 Sam. xviii. 17:—"And they took Absalom. 
and cast him into a great pit in the wood, and 
laid a very great heap of atones upon him.” 
— Robinson's Travels , Palestine and Syria , Vol. 
J.p. 130-1. 

ABSINTHIUM WOOD. See Wormwood. 

ABU AB1D ULLAH MAHOMED. A moor 
of the family which reigned over Malaga after 
the fall of the Kalifat. 

f ABUBA. Tel. CapparisRoxburghii, 

V.C . 

ABU-BAKR. The father-in-law of Mahom¬ 
ed and his successor in the Khalifat, in A.H.ii 
A,D. 932. See Kajar: Khalifa. 

ABUK, Ar. uy also ZIBAK1L, A6 ab. 

Mercury, 

ABU KUBATS hill bounds Meccah on 
the east. According to many Mahometans, 
Adam, with his wife and his son Seth, lie buried 
in a cave here. Others place Adam’s tomb at 
fauna; the majority at Najaf, The early 


Christians had a tradition that our fiqst parents 
were interred under Mount Calvary$ the Jews 
place their grave near Hebron. Habit (Abel), 
it is well known, is supposed to be eutombed at 
Damascus; and Kabil (Cain) is believed to rest 
under JebelSharasan, the highest wall of the Aden 
crater, where he and his progeny, tempted by 
Iblis, erected the first fire-temple. The worship 
however, was probably imported from India, 
where according to the Vedas, Agni (the fire god) 
was the object of man’s early adoration.— 
Burton's pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol. HI. p. 
198-99 

ABUL EARAGH, or Al-mufrian: Mar Gri- 
gorius Abul Faragh bin ul Hakim Haroun 
ul Malati, author vf the book of dynasties, 
which he finished in Arabic, in the reign of 
Arghoon Khan, the last of Genghis Khan’s 
grand-sons. He was a Jacobite Christian of the 
city of Malatia in Cappadocia. It was arranged in 
ten Chapters 1. Ori the Saintssince Adam- 2-The 
Judges of Israel. 3. The Kings of Israel. 4. The 
Chaldean Kings. 5. The Kings called the Magi. 
6. The ancient Greek Kings. 7. Latin Roman 
Kings. 8. Christian Greek Emperors. 9. Mahome- 
dan Arabic Kings 10. The Mogul Kings- He is 
the Abul Pharagius of history ; though an Ara¬ 
bian writer, lie was a Christian by religion and 
Prideaux notices Mm.--Chat field's Hindooda w, 
p. 245. 

ABULEEDA. This authoT of the geo¬ 
graphical book, Taqwim-ul-bildan was the 
sovereign prince of Hama Syria. His name and 
titles at length were, Sultan Almalic Almuayd 
Amadaddin Abulfeda Ismael, the son of Malic 
Alafdal Nouradden Aly, son ©f Juraaladdin 
Mahmoud, son of Omar, son of Schahinschah, 
son of Ayoub, of the family of Aoubites. He 
died in the year 1331, A.H. 732 ,—History of 
Qenghizcan , p. 409. 

ABUL GHAZi. See Kathi: India. 309. Saba. 

ABU OSAIBI. An Arab of the tribe Kha- 
zerij. 

ABU RIHAN AL BIRUNI (born 970 
died 1038) spent forty years in India, and com¬ 
posed his excellent work, the Tarikh-i-liiud, 
wtiich gives a complete account of the literature 
and sciences of the Hindus at that time. Al 
Biruni had been appointed by the Sultan of 
Kharazm toaccompany an embassy which he sent 
to Mahmud of Ghazni and Masud of Lahore.— 
Muller's Lectures, p. 141. See Tibet. 

ABUSIVE TERMS,in Southern Asia, in cha¬ 
racter more resemble those occasionally used 
among the Hebrews than such as the'people of 
Europe employ, the Eastern abuse being personal 
rather than spiritual. In Samuel xvii. 43, are the 
words. ‘The Philistine cursed David by his gods/ 
and a hindoo sometimes, in a fit of anger/ 
says to his enemy, ‘The goddess Kalee shall 
devour thee.* * May Poorga deatroy thee/ But 
(1 Samuel xx, 30) says ‘Thou s oA of the per* 
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vene rebellious woman/ and the Mabomedans 
and Hindoos often cast reproaches in some such 
words as thosej * Thou son of a loose woman/ 
'Thou son of a beggar woman/— Ward's 
Hindoos. 

ABUSHAHR, generally abridged into Bu- 
shahr, or Bushire, a town in the Persian 
Gulf which rose into notice during the last cen¬ 
tury, and is said to have been previously an 
inconsiderable village, the Arabic word Abu 
y>] signifies a '‘father 1 ! also “ possessing,” or 
“ endowed with” &c., and Shahr a " city 
or town ”— Ouseley's Travels, Pol I, p. 192. 

“ ABU SHAM/ 1 A familiar address in El 
Hejaz to Syrians. They are called “ abusers of 
the salt,” from their treachery, and " offspring 
of Shimr” (the execrated murderer of the Imam 
Husayn,) because he was a native of that country. 
— Burton's pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol 111. 
p. 114. 

ABUTILON INDICUM. G. DON. 


Sida Indica. Linn. Roxb. 
Abutilon Asiaticum. W. 8f A. 
Sida populifolia. Roxb. fy Rkeede. 


Potari. Beno. 

Tha ma-kkai-ok. Burm. 

Anda. Cyngh. 

Indian Mallow 
(couutryMallow), Eng. 
Petari, also Kun- 

gani. Hind. 

Payrin-tuthi. ...Maleal. 


Perin-tutti... 
Nugu benda. 
Botla benda. 
Dudi chetu. 
Peddabenda. 
Tutti „ ... 
Tutturu benda. 


...Tam, 
...Tel. 
... „ 

... „ 

... „ 

...TaMi 


Yoigt mentions twelve species of Abutilon 
as growing in India; this species, a small 
plant 2*3 feet, common in most parts of India, 
and cultivated in Burmah. It yields a rather 
strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. The 
leaves are used in the same manner, in India and 
Burmah, as the marsh mallows in Europe, in 
decoction as an emollient fomentation, and an 
infusion of the root as a cooling drink in fevers. 
Wight remarks that there is no character of 
any importance to separate this species from 
the A. asiaticum.—‘To obtain the fibre, the 
plants are gathered and freed of their leaves and 
twigs, and are put out to dry in the sun for a 
couple of days. They are then taken up, tied 
into bundles, and placed under water for about 
ten days, after which they are taken out, and 
the fibres are well washed to remove the bark 
and other foreign matter that may be adhering 
to them, and are placed in the sun to dry.— 1 
Voigt. 114. Roxb. III. 179. Drs., Wight , 
Mason, Short. Ustful Plants. 


ABUTILON POLYANDRUM. W. and A. 
Sida poljrandra. Roxb. 

„ Persica. Bum. 

Grows at on the Neilgherries and 

Npdidroog j yields along silky fibre, resembling 
hemp, fit for making ropes, samples of which, as 
well as of that of the A. tomeniosum, were shown 


by Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition, though 
those of the latter were not considered of a.su¬ 
perior quality.— Roxb. Ill, 173. Voigt 114. 
Jur. Rep . Mad. Ex., Useful Plants. 

ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM, W. and A. 

Sida tomentosa, Roxb. 

Too-thi. Tam. 

Some small indifferent specimens of fibre from 
this were exhibited from two or three districts 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1855.— Roxb. Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition Juries' Reports. Wight also figures 
68, A, crispum. 

ABUVYA Trichosanthes palmata, S, 
ABUZAID-UL-HASAN. A writer of A.D, 
915. See Tibet. 

ABWAB. ij\y) Heads or subjects of tax* 
ation: miscellaneous cesses, imposts and 
charges.— Wilson. 

ABYSSINIA is at presen^divided into three 
great portions, that of Tigre comprehending the 
tract between the Red Sea and the Takazze, that 
of Amhara, to the west of the Takazze and the 
provinces of the south. The Abyssinians of 
Tigre and Amhara are of Semitic origin and 
profess Christianity, being acquainted with the 
chief truths of the Bible, but all much blended 
with merely human notions. The latest pole¬ 
mical agitations have been as to the two or three 
births of Christ,—born of the father before all 
worlds; made man; and iu the baptism at 
| Jordan receiving the holy spirit. As regards 
the two natures of Christ, they are extreme 
monophysists. Monogamy is their church law, 
but concubinage is universal: when the Arabs 
threw off the Abyssinian yoke, the remnants of 
the Abyssinians in remote parts of the country 
were reduced to servile avocations and form the 
Khadim of Yemen. See Indio, p. 310. Kirk. 
Somal. Beer-el-somal. Khadim. Valentia. 

ACACIA, a very extensive genus of plants, 
numbering about three hundred species. Of 
these, several are well known iu the South and 
East of Asia, the foliage of some being attrac* 
tive, while others furnish valuable timber, use¬ 
ful gums and products valuable to man : the 
specific names of a few are doubtful and some 
of those species described by Roxburgh have 
been removed to other genera. On the Neil¬ 
gherries near Wellington, flourishing plantations 
have been formed of the Australian Eucalyptus 
aud Acacias. They are intended to supply 
both fuel and building timber *to these hills, 
and are of very large extent. One plant¬ 
ation near Coonoor, of 130 acres, and of 
about ten years 1 growth, contains tnanV trees of 
from 40 to 50 feet high, and 3 feet girth. It 
would be difficult to find such a noble forest of 
planted trees of the same age in any part of the 
world. The seed is sowma nursery beds and 
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ve^ watered till it springs up. When the seed¬ 
lings are from 6 to 18 inches high, they are 
taken oig, and the roots of each packed in moss, 
or, in pota formed of one joint of the large Kut- 
tuug bamboo. They are then replaced in the 
nurseries and watered every day till they are 
from 2 to 3 feet high, when, during the rainy 
weather, they are planted out in trenches 6 feet 
apart and 18 inches square, tilled with surface 
earth and any decayed vegetable matter : after 
planting out, the youug trees are left to them¬ 
selves ; growing close together, they keep each 
other straight aud clear of side branches, 
during the first two or three years, very rapid 
progress is not observable, but after that period, 
Wing obtained a good hold, their growth is 
extremely rapid, and at ten years old, they form 
a noble and profitable plantation, from the neces¬ 
sary thinnings, both for building purposes and 
for fire-wood. Most of the species now des¬ 
cribed under the genus Acacia, were formerly, 

, by ■ Linnceus, llq|burgh and other authors 
biassed as Mimas®, but Voigt names as grow¬ 
ing in India the following 39 Acacias, viz.; 

Altissima. Latronum. 

Amara. Lophautha* 

Arborea. Miauionais. 

Arabics. Modesta, 

Buchaaania. Mollis. 

Cassia. Mycrophylla. 

Catechu. Odorotissim*. 

Cavalum. Pennata. 

Diluta. Rugata. 

Dumosa. Seraicordata. 

Elata. Sirisaa. 

Ferruginea. Suma. 

Frondoaa. Sundra. 

Fruticosa. Smithiana. 

Glauca, Stipulata. 

flerHcsa.' Tomentosa. 

Horrida. Tortuoaa. 

Intsia. Vera. 

Kalkora, Wightii, 

Leucophloea. 

Several of this genus, still remain without 
specific names. Of these, three occur in Bur- 
mah, the Kuk-ko, the Po-peeah, and the Nway 
khyo, A. arborea was introduced from Jamaica: 
A. Wightii is a tree of Malabar and Dindigul. 
vJL. Kalkora, a tree of Assam. A. Frondosa, of 
Patna. A. Glauca, a shrub of S. America, 
A. Horrida, a tree introduced from S. Africa or 
Arabia, A. Semicordata is a tree of Malabar, A. 
Cavalum, a tree of Bengal, A. Procera, Wiilde, 
a tree of Coromandel, and the A. planifrons of 
W. and A. is the umbrella tree of the peninsula 
of India* There is still considerable confusion 
amongst the species of this genus, as shown 
by the many synonyms of different writers. 
See Gums aikd Resins ; Charcoal. 

ACACIA. Silk tree Acacia. Choukur, Hind. 
A common low tree in many parts of Rajwarra. 
The flowers are long, cylindrical, one-half yel- 
the other half bright pink and not 


mutable; the colored stamina exactly resemble > 
tufts of floss silk : the wood is put to no use, 
— Genl. Med. Top . of Ajmere. 

ACACIA. Sacked Acacia. P 
Rewft, Hind. 

A large tree common in Rajwarra, sacred to 
the Matajee, around whose shrines groves of 
this tree are commonly found. The wood is 
hard, dark colored, and durable, but only the 
decayed trees are used.— Genl. Med. Top. See 
Pilgrim tree. 

ACACIA, Traveller's Acacia. 

Rbeooj. Hind. 

A very common tree in particular parts of 
R>'jwarra, upon which travellers at certain parts 
of the roads suspend shreds of their cloths as 
in other parts of India. To the extremities 
of the young branches are suspended innumer¬ 
able masses of exuded sap of large size.—Gcal. 
Med. Top.p. 197. 

ACACIA ABSTERGENS. Go-go, Tag. in 
Manilla, the fibrous part of the bark is used by 
ladies for washing their hair. 

ACACIA AFFINI3. See Evergreens, 

ACACIA ALBA. Willd. Syn. of Acacia 
leucophlsea. 

ACACIA AMARA. Willd. 

Mimosa amara, Roxb. 

Bel kambi. Can. I Wunjah Maram. ...Tam. 

Lallye. MaHR. | Nalla-regu.. Tel. 

This tree grows in Coimbatore, and is com¬ 
mon in the more inland jungles of the Bombay 
presidency, but less so on their coasts : Dr. 
Gibson says it grows above the ghats of Canara 
and Sunda, not inland and not north of the 
Gungawulli river. It is a tolerably large 
tree in Coimbatore, but of rather low stature. 
Its flower is very beautiful. In Coimbatore the 
wood is dark colored and hard. In the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, the wood is always very crook¬ 
ed, otherwise, when ripe, it is strong and tough 
and might be applicable to domestic purposes. 
From its black colour, the natives of Canara 
and Sunda deem it (wrongly) a species of 
ebony.— Roxb. II. 548. Voigt . 261. Dr, 
Wight. Dr. Oibm. 

ACACIA ARABICA: Willd ; linn ; W$A. 

Mimosa Arabica, Lamarck . 

Amghautan. Ar. Babula... ... Hind. 

Akakia... ... „ Kurru-vaylara. Maleal, 

Suumg Arabi. ... „ Mugbilan. Pees, 

Gur sunder. Beno. Samgh-i arabi. ... „ 

Babul. Beng. Hind. Barbura. Sans. 

Dek. Mahb. Andere. Singh. 

Babla.... Beno. Kari-velam. ... Tam. 

Nan-hug-kyen, ...Burm. Nallatumma. ... Tel, 
Bab-bul. ... Duk, Tumma ohefctu.... „ 

Kali-kikar, Dekh.Hind. Barbaramu. ... A 
Babul tree, ... Eng. Its gam is the babul 

Gum Arabic tree. „ ka Goad;. Hind; 

Indian gum Arabic The vallam pisin; 

tree,,. .»•» I kawdam pfoio, Tah, 
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ACACIA AHABICAt 


AQACU CATECHU. 


Thii yellow flowering and rather ornamental 
tree is met with in varying abundance through¬ 
out Southern India. It ia of rapid growth and 
requires no water, flourishing on dry arid plains 
and especially in black cotton soil, where other 
trees are rarely met with. In the western 
Dekhan of the Bombay Presidency, it is most 
frequent in the interior, less common on the sea 
coast and hardly known in its southern jungles. 
We do not find mention of it as occurring in 
Burmah, Pegu or Tenasserim, nor do we re¬ 
member observing it there. In Ganjam and 
Gurasur, it attains an extreme height of 25 feet 
with a circumference of 2 feet: in Nagpoor, the 
maximum length of its timber is 14 feet, with 3J 
feet of girth, but 10 feet long and 8 feet in 
girth is the average, and it sells there at 6 annas 
per cubic foot. The height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch is about 8 
feet. It can never be had of large size, and i9 
generally croaked, but it is a very hard tough 
wood and is extensively employed for tent pegs, 
ploughshares, sugar cane rollers, for the spokes, 
naves, and felloes of wheels; for the knees and 
ribs of country ships, and generally for all pur¬ 
poses to which a hard bent wood is applicable; 
it is not attacked by white ants. Although in 
great demand for ship building, when so applied, 
it does not last above 16 years. Amongst its 
other useful products, may be named its gum, 
bark and seeds, the latter being extensively used 
in the Deklian for feeding sheep. The bark is 
very largely employed in the centre of the Pe¬ 
ninsula as a tanning material, and when proper¬ 
ly managed, makes a good leather, with a red¬ 
dish tinge, though in native hands the leather 
is often porous, brittle, and ill coloured. Dr. 
Buchanan mentions that, in Mysore, the bark 
was employed in the process of distilling rum; 
but iu this he probably mistook another Acacia. 
The ground bark mixed with the expressed seeds 
of the Sesamum orientate has been used as food 
in times of scarcity. A decoction of the bork 
makes a good substitute for soap and is used 
in dyeing various shades of brown. It yields 
an abundance of transparent gum which flows 
out from incisions or fissures in the bark and 
tftirdens in lumps of various sizes and figures. 
This is used in India as a substitute for the true 
gum arabic, which is the product of A. vera. Iu 
the medicinal practice of the people, the bark 
is used internally as a tonic and astringent; in 
decoction as a wash for ulcers, and finely pow¬ 
dered and miied with gingelly oil externally, in 
cancerous affeotions. Dr. Gibson, for years, 
advocated extensive planting of this useful tree, 
in the Bombay side of India, and several forests 
of it at Khangaum, K^sobrdee and other places, 
have been preserved. He tells us that the 
Acacia Arabica, Babool, is most common in the 
interior; less so on the coast, and hardly known 
in the southern jungles. As the vernacular 


term,’ Babool, ia generic, and applied in the 
Mahratta, Guzerati and Hindi to various species, 
there are he adds, two if not three varieties or 
species of Babool, Bam Kanta and Eree Babool. 
The first is the most common species, the second 
less so, and distinguished from the first by its 
straight stem, and general appearance, resem¬ 
bling that of a gigantic broom. The wood is 
quite equal to that of the common Babool. The 
third species is distinguishable from the first by 
its more horizontal mode of branching; the 
smaller branches long and stretched out, the 
side branches from them going off at right 
angles nearly. The bark also is much more 
reticulated, broken, and corky than that of the 
other, aud as its wood is very inferior, as regards its 
use for agricultural implements, house, material, 
&c. the distinction between the two, should 
always be kept in view as practically important. 
The pod of this third species, also, is much 
broader margined; very partially monili- 
form, and can be at once distinguished from 
that of the first two species which is so contract¬ 
ed between each seed as to be nearly severed. 
The pods and tender branches of all the three 
species form important articles of food for sheep, 
goats and cattle, from February to the beginning 
of the rains. The flesh of lambs fed on the 
pods has a flavour equal to that of the best 
Europe lamb. Captain Sankey. Dr ». JPight, 
Cleghorn , Gibson. Mr. Rohde. Reports of the 
Juries of the Madras Exhibition. Dr. Riddell, 
Useful Plants. Cyclopedia of India and Supple - 
merits. Captain Macdonald . Roxb. II, 548. 
Timber Trees. Voigt. 262. 

ACACIA CiESIA. W.8pA, 

Mimosa cassia, Linn. 

Acacia alliacea, Buck ,. 

„ Arrar, „ 

„ iutsioKdes, D. C. 


Telia Korinda, Tel. | Konda Korinda. Til. 


The climbing shrub grows in Coromandel, 
Olipur, Monghyr and Saharunpur. Voigt, 263. 
ACACIA CATECHU. Willd. 


A. Polyacantha, Willd. 

A. Wallichiana, D. C. 
Mimosa catechu, Linn. 

„ Catechnoides. Wall, 


Khair. Bbng. 

Khaira-ghacb, ...Beng. 
Sha, ... ...Bubm, 
Sha-bin. ... „ 
Catechu tree ... Eng. 
Medicinal Acacia. „ 

Kbair. Hind. 

Kadira,... „ 

Khyar,. „ 


[ Khaiar, ... 
Klieir, 
Khehiree,... 
Khadiramoo> 
Khadira, 
Wodalior ... 
Wothalay,,. 
Podala Manu, 
Khadiramoo. 


Hind. 
...Mabb. 
...Singh. 
... Sans. 



... „ 


This tree grows on the Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel coasts, in the Dekhan, the Northern 
Circars, is one pf the most common trees of the 
Bombay coast and its ghaut jungles, grows at 
8erampore, Monghyr, Bajmabal, Delhi, Nepaul, 
on the Mooring Mountains and Assam; it ia 
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ACACIA ELATA. 


ACACIA LATRONUH. 


common all over the plains and scattered over 
tfHe hills of British Burmah, in great quantities 
'in the forests of the Prome and Tharawaddy 
districts. Irameuse numbers of these trees are 
annually cut down and made use of for the ex¬ 
traction of catechu. There are several varieties 
differing in shade, specific weight, and yield of 
catechu. A cubic foot weighs from lbs. 56 
to lbs. 70. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. The 
wood possesses great strength and is con* 
aidered more durable than teak. It resists 
the attacks of insects, and is employed for posts 
end uprights of houses, for spear and sword 
handles, bows, 8rc. Tiie catechu, formerly known 
as Terra Japonica, is extracted from the wood. 
The Burmese variety called “sha” is common all 
over the plains and scattered over the hills of 
British Burmah.— Roxb. II. 562. Voigt, 259, 
260 ;—Dt\ McCelland. Major Drury. Dn- 
Gibson and Brandis . See Catechu. 

ACACIA CINEREA. Spr. WUlde. 

Dichrostachys ciuerea. W. A> 


Ash coloured 

mimosa, 

Eng. 

Werdil,... 

...Hind. 


Vedafcil, ... 

... Tam. 

Vellatooroo, 

...Tel. 

Chinna Jaini, 

... Tel. 

Nela Jami, 

..Tel. j 



This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 

ACACIA DALEA. Desv . Syn. of Dichro¬ 
stachys cinerea. W . fy A. 

ACACIA DEALBATA, a handsome tree, 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, abundant in 
Port Philip and Twofold Bay, forming luxuriant 
^Cftvesjjn the banks of streams, between the 
parallels of latitude 84 and 30 degrees. Its 
bark contains a greater per centage of tannin 
than any other, und pays to ship to England.— 
Bimmonds . See Evergreens. 

ACACIA EDULA. Irvine. Esculent 
Acacia* 

Kbejra. Hind* 

A very common large tree in Rajwarra; the 
long slender pods are very sweet and pleasant 
1 food, cooked: for this purpose, they are univer¬ 
sally gathered by the poor wherever procurable 
and eaten both fresh and dried. The wood is 
very hard, but the tree is not cut down. Med. 
Topog, 

ACACIA ELATA. Linn. 

Mimosa elata, Roxb ; Wall. 

Sect »•* Ml Burm. I Chukul Mora. ...Can. 

Thaeet tha. ... „ Telia Sopara. ...TiL.j 

» Sect. •*» ,, 

This large, tall, stately and excellent timber 

tree is pretty common in Canara and Sundah, 

both above and below the ghauts. It occurs in 
the Godavery forests, in Dehrah Doon, Assam, 
on the banks of the Irawaddy and Alaran, and 


in Tavoy : plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo and 
Prome districts, and very abundent all along 
the sea shore from Amherst to Mergui. Its 
maximum length is 18 feet. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. Its timber is straight, lengthy 
and of large girth. The wood is red and is 
hard and strong and very durable. It is much 
valued and useful for house building* It is 
used for posts for buildings. It is adapted for 
cabinet making and of sufficient girth to be 
advantageously employed in Government build¬ 
ings, and for packing cases.— Voigt, p. 261, 
Roxb. ii. 546. Captain Beddome. Dn. Gibson 
and McCelland . Captain Dance. Madras 
Artillery. 

ACACIA FARNESIANA. Willl 

Acacia Indies. Desv. 

Mimosa Farnesiana Roxb. Linn. 

Vachellia Farncsiana. W. <5 A. 

Mimosa Indica, loir. 

Guya Babula, ...Beng. Baver, ... ...Sindh. 
Iri bftbool, ...Mahr, Bublee..., ... „ 

Urimeda f .. Sans. Vadayvulli Maram, Tam. 

Vit Khira, .. Sans. Kasttiri,PetumachettuTEL. 

Pictumi.... ... „ 

Roxburgh says it is a native of every part of 
India, in Sind, Silhet Assam, Bengal and both 
peninsulas. It is a large shrub or small tree 
armed with thorns, but in waste places in the 
Western Dekhan, where it occurs also in garden 
hedges, it is only a scrubby shrub. Dr. Gibson 
says its wood is only applicable for tent peg9 
and firewood, but Voigt mentions that the 
wood is hard, tough, and used for ship knees, 
and tent pegs. A delicious perfume is dis¬ 
tilled from the flowers, and the tree exudes a 
considerable quantity of useful gum.— Dr. 
Gibson. Major Drury. Roxburgh ii, 557. Timber 
Trees. 

ACACIA FERRUGINEA, D. C. t W. $ A . 

Mimosa Ferruginea, Roxk ii, 561. - 

Rusty Acacia, ...Eng. Vuni, ... ...Tel. 

Vel Velam, ...Tam. Anasundra* ... „ 

Woani ...Tel. Auachandro, ... „ 

This tree grows in the Madras Presidency, oil 
the Coromandel Coast and NortbernCircars, and 
is found at CourtaHura, in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. It attains a height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
The bark is very astringent and forma an in¬ 
gredient in the manufacture of a kind of arrack. 
— Voigt . 260. Drury. Roxb. ii 561, Amlie. 

ACACIA GUM. See Resins. 

ACACIA INDICA, Desvallines. 

Vachellia Farnesiaua, W. fjr A. 

Mimosa „ Linn. Roxb* 

„ sepiaria, Roxb. 

„ Indioa, Poir. 

ACACIA JTJREMA. See Juyema Bark. 
ACACIA LATRONUM, Willd. ; 2). ft ; 
W.$A. 

Mimosa lafronuw, Km. 

„ coringera, Linn, 

Buffalo thorn,,, ,„Eng, 



ACACIA ODORATISSIMA. 


ACACIA RORUSTA. 


Oottimonf in the barren trade of I he Dekhnn 
and found on the Madras side of India.— Voigt, 
960. 

ACACIA LEUCOPHLJ3A. mild. 

Acacia alba, Willd. 

Mimosa leucopldaea, Roxb. 

„ alba, Roxb . 


Panicled Acacia ... Eng. 
’ikar ...Hind, 

.€(1 Kikar ... ,, 
xewar ,,.Mahr. 


Vel Velam ...Tam. 

Vellai Tutoma ... „ 

Telia Tumma ...Tel. 

Its gum, vel velam 
pisiu ...Tam. 


It grows in the Dekhan, in the woods and 
hills of peninsular India, in Coimbatore, in some 
parts of the Southern Mahratta Country, and 
in the Sholapore districts between the Bheema 
and the Kistna rivers. Its specific name and its 
Hindi, Taraul and Telugu names are given 
from the whitish or pale yellow oolour of its 
bark, which, in Southern India, is one of the 
ingredients used in distilling arrack. In 
Coimbatore the tree attains a medium size with 
a round head, but in the Dekhan it is never of 
a size fit for anything beyond posts to small 
houses. The wood it furnishes, however, is 
strong.good and dark coloured, though generally 
small. It is easily distinguished by its pani¬ 
cled globular inflorescence and etipulary thorns. 
A tough aud strong fibre, in use lor large 
fishing nets and coarse kinds of cordage, is 
prepared from the bark by maceration, after 
four or five days beating. Under the Hindi 
name of Rohnee, this is described as a tree of 
Jubbulpoor, abundant m the Deinwah valley and 
Hoosingabad, yielding an excellent and tough 
wood, but which does not work smoothly.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. l)r. Wight. Dr. Cltghorn. 
Major Drury. Mr. Rohde. Voigt, 262. Roxb. 
ii. 558. 

ACACIA LOMATOCARPA, D> 0. Syn. of 
Acacia odoratissima. 

ACACIA MICROPHYLLA. Or. 


Mimosa microphylla, Roxb . 

Tetulia of Silhet. A tree growing in Silhet 
to about twelve feet in height and the people 
distil from its bark an intoxicating liquor, which 
they drink as the Euglish drink beer.— Roxb, 
ii. p. 549, 550. 

ACACIA ODORATISSIMA, Roxb. Willd 

Acacia leblek, W. 

Acacia lomatocarpa, D. C. 

Mimosa marginata, Lin*. 

Mimosa odoratissima, linn. 


Fragrant Acacia Eng. 
Chechua ...Gond, 
Sanlweur „ 

Sirsa ...Hind. 
Ham Sarras ...Dekh. 
Harris-. Mahr Dekh. 
Klrmtha Karra. Mai* 
Y*Ja Vcuge Mamm. 

Tam. 


Vel Venge... 
Karroo Vagi? 
Karoo Vangam 
Bela wunjak 
Bela Maram 
Shinduga,,,, 
Telsu 
Pirasm 


...Tam. 


••• u 

... ,, 


... ,, 
... i, 


... Tel, 






This large handwie tree frown over all the 


peninsula of India, in any soil, on the coast or 
in the interior, and is found in Bengal, Assam, 
the eastern provinces of Burmab, Pegu and 
Tenasserira. In the Madras Presidency, about 
Coimbatore, it is of rapid growth and in con- 
siderable abundance, attaining the height of 
30 to 40 feet. It often attains a good size in 
the Bombay presidency, but iu Nagpoor, it iM 
only in gardens that its dimensions are great, 
the timber it yields in other localities being as 
a general rule, of small scantling. It is, even 
there, however, obtainable in beams from 15 to 
18 feet long and three feet in girth, at 5 annas 
per cubic feet. In Coimbatore, beams one foot 
square are procurable. The heart wood is dark 
coloured, turning almost black with age; is 
strong and heavy and takes a good polish ; the 
grain being ornamental, though rather open. 
In Nagpoor it is described as being distinguish- 
able from the timber of the Pentaptera tomeu- 
tosa, only by its much straighter grain and 
greater lightness. It has an outer ring of white 
wood of from 2 to 3 inches, inNagpoor, but which 
Dr. Gibson says, is, in the Western Dekhan, 
always 3-4ths of the whole. This part alone 
is assailable by white ants; but by being creo- 
soted, it could probably be made a useful railway 
timber. All accounts describe its heart wood 
as strong, hard and heavy ; in Nagpoor of suf¬ 
ficient size to form rafters, and excellently suit¬ 
ed for naves and felloes of wheels, but there is 
an uncertainty as to its powers to bear moisture. 
A beam an inch and half square sustained a 
weight of 570 lbs, The oil manufacturers of 
Nagpoor use it for their mills and it is there 
generally employed to make carts. The wood 
is said to deserve being better kno\m_Jo*4he~ 
general purposes of carpentry.— Voigt, 261, 
Captain Btddome. Captain San key Dr. Mason, 
Dr. Wight , and Dr. Cleghorn . Major Drury , J)r, 
Gibson , Dr. McClelland, quoted in Cyclopedia 
of India, 1st and 2nd Supplements. Rohde f 
Roxb. ii. 546. Sanhy. Madras Exhibition Juries 
Report. 

ACACIA RAMKANTA. Under this name 
Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe an ornamen-, 
tal species of Acacia or a variety of A. Arabics*' 
as common in the Dekhan, though less abundant 
than A. Arabics from which it is distinguishable 
by its straight, tall, erect stem and general cy¬ 
press-like appearance, or resembling that, of g 
gigantic broom, and the colour of its legumes. 
Its wood is quite equal to that of ttaf Acacia 
Arabica, being hard and used for cart-wheels, 
ploughs, &c., but the natives attach some super¬ 
stitious notions to the use of the tree. 

ACACIA ROBUSTA, the large Australian or" 
Cape Acacia, introduced from the Cape, is n6w 
growing freely on the Neilgherry Hills: At the 
Madras,,Exhibition.of 1857,.Mr. Mctvor exhi¬ 
bited specimens pf hast, Jim. tins tree, strong, 
very, tough wd. parable* also pliable who* wet 
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ACACIA SRKCIOSA. 


ACAOU STIPlfUTA. 


tad, aadconatsntly made use of, for all the pur* to be the Acacia eirrisaa which w extowmly 
posot to which Russian bast is put in gardens in planted along the banks of the Ganges canal. 
Wtopek This bast can be procured cheaply and Like the seet of the Burmese, described by Dr. 
in large quantities, as the trees when cut down Mason and Dr. McClelland, it is a tree of large 
throw up numerous young shoots, to the height size and rapid growth, but the seed is described 
^ from six to twelve feet in one year, The bark as giving a red wood or of a dark colour, and 
fof the tree is also a powerful tanning material, that of the speciosa as white or light coloured. 
$ Mr. Me Ivor . Madras Exhibition c/ 1857. This large tree is plentiful in Pegu, particularly 


: / t'ACACJA RUGATA. Buck. 

| Acacia concinna, D. C 

! ' Mimosa concinna, Roxb, Willd. 

' Mimosa rugata, Lam. 

„ saponaria, Roxb. 

I „ abstergens, Spr. 

Bits. Beng. Chi-kaia. Mahr. 

Ban.rita .„ Sia-kai. Tam. 

'KanBwon. Bijrm. Chikai . Tel. 

Soap Acacia. Eng. Sikaya ,. „ 

Alia. Hind. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, Bengal, 
Nepal, Sylbet, Assam, Moulmein on the Atta- 
run and Dr. Gibson says it grows in the Ghaut 
jungles generally of Canara and Sunda. The 
legumes are used for washing the hair, and by 
Hiudus for marking the forehead. The leaves 
are acid and used in cookery instead of tamarind 
and with turmeric they give a beautiful green, 
Bods and bark are exported from Canara, the 
former as a washing material, the latter for dyeing 
and tanning fishing nets.— Voigt. 263 Roxb. i», 
665. Dr. Qibm. Mam . See A. abstergens, A. 
concinna. Soap Acacia. 

ACACIA. A. gummifera. Mimosa gnrami- 
fera.The om \a\iraaov of the Greeks and Tallehof 
the Arabs of the desert. A native, of Africa near 
Mogadore, ako of the Island of Bourbon ; the 
tnjulnrvery large and lofty, and affords the gum 
opocalpasum, the Abyssinian mvrrh of Bruce. 
Dr. O’Shaughnossy states that it also produces 
the Bussornh gum of commerce, which may be 
substituted in medicine for Gum Tiagacantii.— 
O'Shaughntsy , page 301, 

ACACIA SCANDENS. Willd. 

Eutada punntha, D. C. 

Climbing Mimosa ... Eng. | Gila, ... Hind, 

'' A large creeper running over trees in the 
]£otah jungles, where the stems of this plant 
often in size and form resemble ship cables,— 
Qinl Med. Top . p. 197. 

ACACIA SPECIOSA, Willd; W. % 4, 

.Acacia siriss-a, Buck. 

Mimosa flexuosa, Rottl, 
l# siriss-a, Roxb. 

„ speciosa, Jacg. 

Serah* .» Rsng. VelVangaiMarara. Tam. 

Seet .BjJRif. Dirasana. Tel, 

Sirica ... ... HIND. Dirasana Chettu ... Tit 

Sirissa tree .. Alfa. Sinduva Chettu ... Tbl. 

Katuvage. Taw. pSilissee.Uau. 

This, the Mimosa sirriss* of Roxburgh, in 
fte Madras Exhibition Juries’ Reports, is stated 


in the Tounghoo district; it is found oh the 
Irrawaddy and may exist in the Tenasserim Pro* 
vincas In Ganjam and Gumsnr, it is very 
plentiful, and attains an extreme height of 30 
feet and circumference 4 $ feet, the height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first branch 
being 22 feet. It is used for sugar crushers, 
pestles, mortars, and ploughshares. It is com¬ 
mon in the forests of the Bombay presidency, 
grows in Travancore, on the Coromandel Coast, 
and is a common tree in Coimbatore, where it is 
frequently seen growing by the road sides on 
account of the shade that its large head affords. 
The timber is easily procured in Madras, and is 
said to be white or light coloured, durable 
and very hard and strong, for Dr. White found 
a \\ inch bar sustain 560 lbs. Dr. Gibson 
seems to refer A. speciosa to A. odoratissima, 
and to think that their Sirris and Han Sirris are 
not different. Olliers describe it as a large, red 
or dark coloured timber, very hard, adapted to 
cabinet making and ship building.and Voigt who 
identifies Roxburgh’s mimosa sirissa with this 
tree also says that the timber is large, dark 
coloured, very hard, and close enough grained 
for furniture, and that large masses of very 
pure gum are often found on it. Dr, Mam. 
Captain Macdonald. Dr. McClelland. Dr. 
Cleyhorn in M. E. J. R. Dr. Wight , in M. R. 
P .; and I)r. Gilson in Bomb.Geo. Soc. Journal . 
Voigt. 261. Roxb. ii . 544. 

ACACIA SIRISSA. 

Tseektha. Burm, 

A tree of Moulmein was sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1862, under these names. Wood 
reddish colored and used for furniture.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ACACIA STIPULATA, D. C. (Albmia.) 

Mimosa stipulate, Roxb. 

Mimosa stipulacea, Roxb. 

Amulki. .Beng. | Best . Bobm. 

This unarmed Acacia, with flowers of a pink 
colour> is one of the largest trees of the genus, 
and is found in Dera Dhoon, in the mountains 
north of Bengal, in Travancore, Courtalium, in 
most parts of the peninsula, in Assam, in the 
forests from Rangoon to Toungoo, and on the 
banks of the Ataran River. Dr. Gibson ? does 
not mention its existence in the Bombay forests, 
nor is it known to be found in Tenasserim. It 
yields a large heavy timbet, wood of a red colour, 
close grained and strong, and adapted to cabinet* 
making, furniture and other purposes,*-^*, 
Ur, McClelland. Major Drwry. 
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ACACIA. TBfcA. 


ACANTHdOS VITTATUS* 


ACACIA SUMA. r ‘pe fruit, and the juice it thickened before the 

Mimosa sums. Roxb. tun, and then placed in bladders in which it 

Shal Kanfca ...Bata. | Telia Chaudra ... ...Tel. gradually dries. The little bladders'of Aksakia 
Grows in Bengal*--Use8 uot known. found j u nj iu . 0 p e contain about 5 or 6 ounces 

ACACIA SUNDRA, D, G. each ; it is sold in the bezara of Bengal 

Acacia chundra, Willi in thin, very black cakes about the size of a 

Mimosa sundra, Roxb. rupee. It was much lauded by Hippocrates 

JlKheir Hind. Mahe. |NallaChandra ...Tel. and Diostorides. Wellsted found the 8umr 

irangally Maram. Taw. I Sandra . „ trees of great size, and the gum exuding 

tandra . Tel. J in considerable quantities, but very little, of 

This tree grows in the peninsula and the it w** collected by the Bedowins, who com- 

t 1 _ 1 i „ • - ‘ _ * J! IT.__ L 1 nl.i'na/J 4 i ilia l««a.i >'. 


Acacia chundra, Willi 
Mimosa sundra, Roxb, 


LallKbeir Hind. Mahb. NallaC 
Karangally Maram. Taw* Sandra 
Chandra . Tel. 


Nalla Chandra 


Sunderbuns, but varies in size, in different plained that the price it brings in 


localities. Dr. Gibson mentions that it is com 
mon in the jungles of Bombay, there always 


kat, does not repay them for tbeir trou 
ble. The great and most important article of 


scrubby, small and'crooked; and though rather commerce as an export from the Soudan, is the 
plentiful in the forests under the ghats, he had gum arabic. It is produced by several species 
not seen it of a size capable of affording planks, of Mimosa, the finest quality being a product 
It is somewhat abundant in the jungles, and a of Kordofan ; the other natural productions 
rather large sized tree. At Guntoor, Mr. Rohde exported are senna, hides, and ivory.— Wellsted, 
mentions he had obtained planks one foot Vol.L p. 73 and 106. Baker'* Albert Nyanta. 
broad \ that posts five feet long are procurable O'Shaughneny , pp- 299,800. Mendis. 
at 12 Rupees per 100, well suited for fencing, ACAFRAO. Port. Saffron, 
and that the natives regard it as the most ACAJU. It. Cashew nut. 

durable wood for posts in bouse building, ACALI. See Akhali. 

though from its nou elastic nature it is unfavor- ACALYPHA BETUUNA. Betz. Spreng. 
able to the holding of nails driven into it. The Acalypha spiciflorus. Lamb. 


wood is, however, uot obtainable in the market Chuoni maram Tam. J Chinoi Aku ... ... Tel> 
generally in planks of any sise. The wood is W d . d 

of a dark colour, very hard, heavy and very J L . J T", 

strong, a one-inch bar sustaining a weight of . d “ meter / hardand ^T' n °‘° f !T h ™ lue 
5001b,. It is also used for rice pestle,. A ‘° “ r P entera ' *f m > a “ tand a " erat,ve ! 
resin similar to that which exclude. from the ^ »n «greesble ,tom,eh,c >n dy.pep.uand 
A. catechu, is procured from this tree. The aduenta.- Hogg. 

* r . ... . . . . tniTVDUl rvrrarr'A r* _ n t w* n 


two trees are nearly alike, the uncertainty of the 
prickles absent or present, being a distinguish- 


ACALYPHA. INDICA. Linn. Roxb . Wight. 
Acalypha cupamepi, Rheede. f f 


insr characieristic of this one — Mr. Rohde. Dr. Mukto-jari ...Bkno. i Kupameni ? .. 
Wight. Voigt 260. Cleghorn'i Reports. Useful Shwet busunda ... „ I Harifca manian 


Plants. 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA. Willd. 

Mimosa tomentosa, Roxb. Kooppie ... ...Hind. [ 

Mimosa Kleinii, Poir . A small annual, common everywhere in the 

SatfStA \SSS^d& v Mi,y 

Grows on the Madras side of India, common | dl8tlnga ^ ed b ? th « ""H" cap-shnped invo. 
near Sholapore, in the Khandei.h jungles and ucre wMc surround, t e (lower,. In deooc- 
the Bombay Dekhan, and i, found in Bemrsl- tl0 “ » « hart,c * ‘ h ? leavM *" h 8» rhc 


Morkantee 


Kuppanti chettu 


Indian Acalypha... Eng. Puppanti, Mirutkunda,, 
Kuppi . Duk. Murapindi . „ 


Elephant Thorn, ... Eng, | Ani Malla. -.Tam. 
Grows on the Madras side of India, common 


the Bombay Dekhan, and is found in Bengal.- 8 ™ c >. in ? ,e « vw » 

Voigt 262. anfchelmeutic; mixed with common salt, the 

fn.nr’i VCT1 s i le aves » re applied externally in acabies, and 

AOAvlA V HiUA. BUM. tllA illim VIiKKai) nn trifk Ail a*favnnllw 1*H 


Acacia nilotica. 

Mimosa nilotioa. Linn. 

Sutar . Arab. | Gum Arabic tree ...Eng. 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African 
desert, and according to Wellsted, of Arabia, its 


leaves are applied externally in scabies, and 
the juice rubbed up with oil externally in rbeu* 
matism.— Hogg . Useful Plants. Honigberger. 
O'Shaughnessg, page 562. Voigt. 160. Wight 
also figures A- raappa, 

ACANTHAGEJ! In Ceylon, u nettoo M is 
applied to the species of this natural family 


leaves yield the camel the sole forage it can generallyTAw. Enum. pi, Zegl. p. 223.—. 
meet in those arid regions. Two products are See Acanthus. 

obtained from it, one natural, the other arfift. ACANTROPTERYGII. See Cottus; Cory- 
cial, namely, the dried Acacia juice and gum phsena; Dactylopterus; Diacope j Chtetodon; 
trabio. The Acacia juice (Akakiaof Diosoo- Anabaa; Swordfish; PiMfish; Mullet, 
rides and eastern writers) is a solid, dark colored ACANTHURIS VITTATU8. Sennet. Has 
•Wnmg' substance, soluble in water which it a sharp rourtd spine on the side of the body, 
colours ^. Itis obtained by pounding theun- near thtffctl, 1 





,’Acrno ACH>. 


A0ANTJIU8 ILICIFOLIU8, Lm. ■ 

» Dilivaria ilicifolia. •/uij. 

4 Holly leaved Acanthus. Every muddy bank 
°fa the Tenasserira Provinces is relieved by 
crowds of this handsome, blue flowered plant, 
‘with feaves like a holly. The Burmans say, its 
•roots are a cure for the bites of poisonous 
makes.— Mason. 

ACAUU3 FARINASA, or meal mite, is never 
present in flour, unless when damaged, and in 
a state unfit for consumption. The domestic 
mite, A. domesticus, which does so much injury 
'to stuffed insects and birds, can be somewhat 
guarded against with camphor and a solution of 
corrosive sublimate. The sugar mite, A saccha- 
linurn, so common in cane sugar, is unknown 
in the palm sugars of India.— Hamh 
ACASANAVI. Sansc* In Brahminism, 
.an etbeieal voice, heard from the sky ; an ema- 
.nation of Bralim. When the sound proceeds 
from a meteor or a flame, it is called Agnipuri, 
or formed of fire : but an Avatara is a descent 
of the deity in the shape of a mortal; and an 
Avantara, a word rarely used, is a similar in¬ 
carnation of an inferior kind, intended to answer 
some purpose of less moment. Acasanavi, 
therefore, is a manifestation of a deity, in wiiich 
he is heard but not seen. 

ACASPA. A name for the Sky, or Firmament. 
ACATSJA VALLI. Tam. 
jCassyta filiformis. 

ACAWERYA. Cyuo. Ophioxylon serpenti- 
num. 

ACCAD. See Kesra. 

ACCIAJO. It. Steel. 

^JiCCjUGIIE. IT. Anchovy. 

ACCOUNTANT GENERAL. The de¬ 
signation in India given to civil officers of 
the Government, who keep the public accounts. 

ACEITE DE ACEH UNAS. fir. Olive 
jOil. 

ACEITE DE PALMA. Sv. Palm Oil. 
ACEITUNAS.Sf. Olives. 

ACER. Dr. Royle mentions, that immedi¬ 
ately we commence ascending the Himalayas, 
^either in Nepaul or Siriuoor, we meet with 
species of tha Acer or Maple family, seven 
jm species have been discovered in these moun¬ 
tains, of which Acer oblongum, is that which 
$ 4 towds to the lowest le> el, being found in 
Nepaul and further north in the Uehra Soon, 
Vptwcen >,000 and 8,000 feet of elevation. 
I m sujtratpw is found at 6.500, fept on the 
Atufsoorap i^ige, and at similar heights, in 
Sirmoor flnd Gurhwal; while A. caudfitum 
(\Yall VI As/ Ray* t, \ $2, and k wumio&tign ? 
Don) sterculiaceum and villoa^jreonly recn 
drith pines and birches on mountain^ 

Which are for many wwVm snw* 

k sterculiaceum (Wall. gL Bar* t l05)jsp 
closely allied to A, velkwm, which differs but 


I little from a pseudo-plateaus^ 0/ sycamore; 
[ and as this affords timber which, from being 
light and tough, is much used by turners, and 
for making saddle trees, so it is probable 
that both the Himalayan species would answer 
equally well for the same purposes. The wood 
of A. cultratum is white, light and fine-grained, 
and might be turned to the same uses as that 
of the maple, which is esteemed by turners, and 
also occasionally for making gun-stocks. A* 
caudatum is also found iu Kunawar, and A. 
sterculiaceum, extends to Cashmere. Though 
tlii3 family contains one other genus, NegundO, 
which has been separated from Acer, a new 
one, Dobinea, has been discovered in Nepaul 
by Dr. Hamilton, and is distinguished, accord 
ing to Mr. Don, by its monoecious flowers, 
companulate 4-toothed calyx, with the eight 
stamens united into a column round the sterile 
sty le. It is only a shrub of six feet in height, 
but judging from the cliied specimens, it must, 
when in flower, have a very light and elegant 
appearance. 

Acer (Negundo) fraxinifolium, is a native of 
North America, from which sugar is said to be 
made. Mr. Hodgson, in his Nagasaki, p 342-9, 
gives the following as the species of the genus 
Acer, growing in Japan, viz: 


A. carpinifolium 9. <fi Z 
A. crateogifolium „ 

A. distylum, ,. 

A. dissectum, Thumb, 

A. Japonicum, „ 

A. palmatum, „ 

A. micrauthum. 8 . & Z. 
A. pictum, Thumb . 

A, polymorphum, „ 

A. rufinervo, S. & Z, 

A # sessihfolium, „ 


Besides two species undescribed. Hodmn 1 s 
Nagasaki: — lioylt's III. Him. Bol 
AGE It DOBINEA, the Maple of Norfolk 
Island, is a very handsome tree, and its wood 
is used for cabinet work,— Keppel's Ind. Arch, 
Vol. 11, p. 282. 

ACER LEVIGATUM, Wall A tree of the 


higher Nepaul mountains. - Voigt . p . 92. 

ACER OBLONGUM. Wall. A Nepaul tree 
with very small flowers, in May.— Voigt, p. 90. 
ACEriC ACJD, Eng. 


Khali . Ak. 

Poun-ya Burm. 

Pyroligneous acid Enq. 
Vinegar ... ,» 

Sirka, also Khali Hind. 


Acidum Aceticum Lat. 
Chtika ...Maiay. 

Sirka ... 

Kadi f .. Tam. 

Pul’su 


The ordinary vinegar of the Indigo brtiarp 
is prepared from the Doliohos unifloru*. Dif. 
Q^haughiiessy discovered that much pyroligne¬ 
ous acid passes over along with other gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for theEfhapqre pqwdejr 
forks, and ha recommends for India the pracr 
t}pe r followed <in Germany,, where a strong 
aoetiq gojd, hi obtained utoply wd rapidly by 



-mmrt ; > 


Acnim 


Causing • ol one pert of apirit, 'four 
water, end eboujt i000th pert of honey or yeast; 
to filter into a oask containing wood-s hafrings* 
and provided with holes to secure a free circu¬ 
lation of air. A very large surface being thus 
exposed, the alcohol ia rapidly converted into 
acetic acid. The fluid drops from the cask 
into the receiver and should be repassed over 
the shavings four times* The action is most 
effective when the temperature ranges from 75° 
to 100°. Iu India, teak shavings well boiled 
in water and subsequently steeped in good 
vinegar should be employed. The casks should 
be provided with a perforated tray at top to 
receive the mixture, the perforations being 
about the size of a quill, and furnished with 
cotton wicks to moderate the flow of the liquid. 
The tray should also have four airholes an 
inch in diameter, with glass tubes to permit of 
the circulation of air.-— Being. Har . p, 233. 

. A0H. Hind* Morinda citrifolia, Linn, See 
Aoh, 

ACHAAT. 1)ut. Cornelian. 

AGHA or ATTIMABAM. Tam. Hardwickia 
binata; any ebony. 

ACHAEMENIAN. See Westergaard. 

ACHAK8HU. IIind.? Spectacles. 

ACIIAK-ZAl. Pusht. An Afghan 

tribe. See Afghan: Kakur; Durani. 

ACHA MARAM. Tam. also Atti Maram, 
Tam. 'fyeffiiruurtb. Diospyros ebeuaster j 
ebony tree. 

ACHAR. Hind. Pickles. 

ACHAR. A Native race in Nepaul, from 
whom the Mewars select their priests. 

ACHAR. Malay. Antiaris. 

ACIIARYA, the person who taught the 
Vedas used to be called A chary a; and at pre^ 
sent the Brahman, who reads a portion of 
them at the time of investiture with the poita, 
is called by this name; as well as the person who 
reads the formularies at a sacrifice.—lord’s 
Hindoos , Pol, II. p, 16-17. See Qayatri . hdi^ 
p. 340. Priests. 

ACHAT, Ger. Cornelian. 

ACHATES. Lat. Cornelian, 

ACHAUS. See Greeks of Asia, 

ACHE OR ACillN. See Acheen: India. 

ACHEEN. (Sumatra) Athi of the Malays, 
At^in of the Dutch, Lat. 5° N* Long. 
95 c 46* E. The capital of a kingdom of the 
same name* situated near tbeN* W. extreme 
of Sumatra, and formerly one of the principal 
trading ports of the Indian Archipelago, its 
position, near the entrance of. the Straits of 

of what was then thconly^cbannel of cofatigni- 
betweenthe.Is^diof the hAw Arehi- 
pelago and the countries of the West Every 
veswh<!ulering ; the; S|rsiti <wa» then obliged to 
call at Acheen to obtain a pass, but the arrival 


of Europeans in these seas who were by no 
means inclined to acknowledge the authority 
of a sovereign who was looked upon as a bar¬ 
barian, set at defiance the assumed authority 
of the kings of Acheen, and it has gradually 
decreased ia importance until the present time* 

This monarchy arose from the usurpation of 
Sultan Saleh-ood’din in A. D. 1581, previous 
to which time, Acheen had been a province of 
Pedir and governed by a viceroy from that 
kingdom. The kingdom extended, in former 
times, from the north-west promontory of the * 
island of Sumatra (called Acheen Head, a welt* 
known and bold landfall for ships) to beyond 
Batu Bara river, on the north side of the island; 

But the territory in modern times, on the 
north coast, may be said to commence front 
Diamond Point, as it has ceased to exercise 
authority over Langhat, Delli, &c. The Achecn- 
ese differ much in their persons from the other 
Sumatrans, being in general rather shorter and 
of a darker complexion. They are by no means, 
in their present state, a genuine people, but are 
supposed to be a mixture of Battas and Malays, 
with Chuliahs, as they term the natives of the 
west of India. The town of Acheen is situated 
on the banks of a river, which, after traversing 
a broad plain bounded on each side by ranges 
of hills, forms a delta and falls into the sea by 
several mouths. The roads are tolerably secure, 
especially from April to November, when the 
south-west monsoon prevails and blows usually 
off the land. During the remainder of the year, 
north west gales are sometimes experienced* 
but the islands in the offing .afford con¬ 
siderable shelter, and a ship well found iff 
ground tackle, is not likely to incur any dauget — 
of being driven on shore. The usual anchorage 
is in from 9 to 15 fathoms, with the principal 
mouth of the river from S. to S. E., and about 
or 3 miles off shore. They, are an active 
and industrious people, and show much mecha¬ 
nical ingenuity, but are not scrupulous with 
regard to their commercial transactions. • They 
are strict mahomedans, and great numbers 
resort in the Arab vessels to Mecca, with the 
view of becoming Hajis or pilgrims, which 
entitles them to high respect among their com* 
patriots on their return. The Arabs, from their 
supposed sanctity, had formerly great; influence 
among the Acheenese, but this has subsided 
of late years, owing to the turmoils whioh tJbeiff 
selfish chicanery produced in the State. . .The 
most influential individuals wow are the “Padri, V 
a species Qf religious fanaiioi, chiefly Malays of 
the Meaangkahao states of the interior^wUh 
have been* for many years past occupied ii* of* 
posing the moftohments of the Dulekm the 
interior of Sumatra, but'are nowAitfly fcongtth 
gated the kingdom of Acton* as AhefHtlk 
hope their *aoe. Acheen was not oblyvona 
of the priueipil trading portaof the Archipelago 





ACtfBEN. 


ACHRA8 DISSECT A. 


but also one of the most powerful kingdom!, 
on tbq first arrival of Europeans, awd its.naval 
expeditions continued to be a source of great 
annoyance and alarm to the Portuguese as long 
as they continued in power* Its decline, bow* 
ever, had already commenced before the English 
and Dutch first visited the Indian seas towards 
the close of the 16th century, chiefly owing to 
the efforts of the Portuguese to concentrate the 
trade of the Archipelago at Malacca Acheen 
has since continued to decline until its cnpital 
has become a port of minor importance even 
within its own territories. The nominal boun¬ 
daries of the kingdom still continue to be much 
the same as formerly, namely, Baroos on the 
west coast, and Batu Bara on the east coast, but 
the encroachments of the Dutch on the one hand, 
and the spirit of independence displayed by the 
petty Rajahs on the other, have reduced the 
actual authority of the Acheenese kings to limits 
which scarcely extend beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital. The natural 
productions of Acheen and its neighbourhood, 
include gold dust, which is chiefly produced 
by washing the sands of the rivers; camphor, 
which goes by the name of “ Baroos camphor,” 
and is highly prized in China ; sapan wood, 
bees’-wax, dammer and rattans. Cattle are 
abundant, and also small horses of an excellent 
breed, (the best, indeed, in the Archipelago 
with the exception of those of Bimah in Sum* 
bawa) which are exported in considerable num¬ 
bers to the settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
especially Penang, where some very favourable 

r ’mens of the breed are to be met with. 

better kind have fine crests, and good 
,atrong shoulders, in which latter particular, as 
well as in height of wither, they differ very 
much from the horses of Java and the islands 
to the eastward, which are generally deficient 
in these points. Sheep are almost unknowa, 
the nature of the grasses being apparently un¬ 
fitted for them. The coasts abound in Ash, 
whioh the Acheenese are very expert in taking. 
Bice, pepper, betel-nut are the chief agricul¬ 
tural products. All the principal fruits of the 
Archipelago, mangostein, durian, mango, pine, 
and lansat; orange, lime, and many smaller 
fruits are produced, and of a quality rarely 
equalled and never excelled in the east. The 
great beauty of the country in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Acheen, the green hills backed by the 
lofty Golden Mountain, and the sea studded 
with islands, must have made a very favourable 
impression upon the early navigators, to whom 
Acheen was generally the first spot that pre¬ 
sented itself; and their expectations concerning 
the richness of the Archipelago must doubting 
have been extravagant, when they found to 
fertile And productive a country lying at ill 
very,threshold. The Acheenese manufacture 
lotion cloths of very durable texture, and also 


smell quantifies of silk taffetas, trhieh are band- 
some, but so excessively dear, that they ean 
only be purchased by the wealthier people, and 
are seldom exported except as curiosities or as 
presents. The material of the cotton elothB is 
of home growth, but the raw silk is imported 
from the continent of India. The Acheenese 
are also expert workers in gold, and were for¬ 
merly skilful in casting small brass cannon or 
" lelahs,” but the manufacture of these articles 
is uow confined almost exclusively to Palem- 
bang, on the east coast of Sumatra, wliere it 
was introduced by settlers from Java* Acheen 
port is rarely visited by European vessels for 
purposes of trade, although ii is often resorted 
to by ships bound to Calcutta or Penang which 
have become short of water or provisions, from 
having met with baffling winds in the neigh¬ 
bouring seas, which are very likely to occur at 
certain seasons, especially towards the close of 
the year .—Journ. Ind. Archip . Anderson's 
Acheen. See Monsoon; Pulo Rondo; Suma¬ 
tra ; Malacca Fort; Tanjong Boto. 

ACHENIYA PATA. Beng, Paderia ter- 
nata. 

ACHERONT1A SATANAS. The Deaths’- 
Head Moth of Ceylon; a liehly colored noc¬ 
turnal moth, which utters a sharp and stridu- 
lous cry when seized. Tennant. 

ACHIT. See Sri Sampradaya. 

ACHHAK. Hind, fruit of Buchanania 
latifolia. See Chaurapnppoo. 

ACHHAR TILAK. Sans. The ceremony 
of putting a few grains of rice on the forehead 
of an image when addressed, or on that of a 
Brahman when invited to an entertainment. 

ACH1BUL. A large spring in Kashmir; it is 
near the village of Achi-gam, probably, like 
Sondi Breri, a spring from the Berengi river. It 
possessed a colony of dancing girls, in former 
days. 

ACHIMENES. Very ornamental flowering 
pUnts of various colours flowering in the rains, 
of easy culture ; the scaly tuberous roots, by 
which they are propagated, must be carefully 
preserved during the dry weather, by occasion¬ 
ally moistening the earth in which they are 
kept, and after the commencement of the rains, 
the imbricated buds, which they produce under 
ground, may be divided and planted out.—* 
RiddelL 

ACHIN’. See Acheen, also India. 

ACHINESfi. See Acheen, also Indio, 
ACHIOTTIROOOU. Sp. Arnatto: Anuotto. 

AOHI-URU* Tam. Printing-house. 
ACHOODA. Sans Solanum trilobatum. 
ACHOTE. See Dyes. 

ACHRAS BALATA. Avbl Mimusops 
kauki. Linn. 

ACHRAS DISSECTA. Fdasr. Mimusops 
kauki* L'm* 
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ACHYRANTHES LANATA* 


acidum arskniosum. 


ACHRAS SAPOTA. WilU. Piospyros 


sapota. 

Bulli or Bully tree. Eng. 
Common Sapota. ... » 
Sapoddilla Plum ... » 
Thwoot-ta-bat. ...Burm. 


Koweefc? of ...Bombay* 

Rata mi. . Sinoh. 

Sitni Elupei raaram.TAic, 
Simalppa Chettu,. Tbl. 


A native of China, cultivated in the west 
Indies and S’. America* In India, only grown as 
a fruit tree, has been introduced into the Dekhan 
from Goa, wood hard and dose grained. The 
seeds are aperient and - diuretic ; in over-doses 
they are dangerous. The bark is said to be a 
good substitute for Cinchona. The Tamil name 
of this tree is liable to be confounded with Mi- 
musopa and Bassia.— Jeffrey. Riddell Roxb . 
Voigt, 539 ; See Sapodilla. Diospyros sapota. 

ACSHA. Sans. An astronomical term. 
AcshA ansa, and Acsha Bhagas, degrees 
of terrestrial latitude, Aasha Carna, Hypo¬ 
thetic ; but in its Astronomical sense, means 
what Europeans call the argument of the 
latitude, as well as Patana Chendra. 

ACHULIYAJA. Beng. Long leaved Itea 
macrophylla 

ACHU VANAM. See Jews. 

ACHYOOT. Beng. Morinda tinctoria. 

ACHYRANTHES. A genus of plants of the 
natural order, AmarantHceee, some of the spe¬ 
cies formerly placed with this, have now been 
removed to other genera. Wight in his leones, 
figures A. alternifolia, aspera, bidentata, bra- 
cliiata, diandra, ferruginea, fruticosa, lanata, 
lappacea, Monsoniana, muricata, orbiculata, 
pro8trata,Tul)rofusca,scandens, sericea, triandra. 


ACHYRANTHES ASPERA, Linn. Roxb. 


Achyranthes Indica, Roth. Rheede. 
„ obtusifolia, Lamb . 

„ spicatus, Burra. 


Upangft. ... 

.. Brng. 

Kadelari? ...MalRal. 

Hurhuria... 

... t. 

Pratyuk pushpi 

...Sans. 

C hire Lira... 

... „ 

Apamarpa... 

... i, 

Apang. ... 

...Burm 

G»s. 

... Sr. 

Agareh. ... 

... Dut. 

Nai uruvi. 

...Tam. 

Neagatn... 

...Egypt. 

Utareni... 

... Tel. 

Rough chaff flower, Eng. 

Antisa,... 

... » 

„ Achyranthes. „ 

Apamargamu. 

... >» 

Lal-cbirchiri. 

*.Hind. 

Pratyuk pushpi, 

.. >> 

Agareb. ... 

**• i, 




A herb growing all over India, in many places, 
as a troublesome weed: its seeds, flowering 
spiked leaves, and ashes, are used in native me¬ 
dicine, and as greens.— Roxb. Voigt , Jeffrey. 
Honigb. Useful Plants. See Vegetables. 

ACHYRANTHES INDICA. Roth. Syn. of 
Achyranthes aspera. 

ACHYRANTHES LANATA. Amlie, 

JErua lanata. Roxb. 

Uiecebruw Janatftm, Roxb. 

Khul ka jur,,,.' ...Duk. I Apanga. Bbng. J 

Aetmsbiytfa,.. ...Sans. j Pot-kudapala ...Singh* I 

The rpot is deemed to be demulcent, and is j 


prescribed in strangniy. It is quite common in 
Colombo.— O' Shaughnessy, page 354* Amsti* 
ii. 393. 

ACHYRANTHES OBTUSIFOLIA. L»mt> 
Syn. of Achyranthes aspera* 

ACHYRANTHES ORBICULATA. See 
Sand Binding Plants. 

ACHYRANTHES POLYGONOIDES. 

Tooil keeray. Tam. I Soonishunna. Sans.— 

Chenchala koora. ,,.Tel. | AimliJtMatMtd.f.Zbi. 1 

ACHYRANTHES VILLOSA. Forsk. £rua 
lanata. 

ACID LIME. Eng. Citrus bergauria* 
Risso. See Citrus acida. 

ACIDE HYDROCHLORIQUE. Fr* Mu¬ 
riatic Acid. 

ACID, MURIATIC. 


Acid, Muriatic. ...Eng. I Muriatic AoidL ... Mho; 

Spirit of Salt.„ I Narnak-ka tezab. Hind 

Hydrochloric Acid; „ j AcidumMuriaticum Lat 

ACIDE NITRIQUE. Fa. Nitric Acid. * 
ACIDE 8ULFURIQUK. Fa. Sulphuric 
acid. 


Met with in India only in commerce. 
ACID, NITRIC. Lat. 


Tha-lau-ta-gar ...Burm 
Aqu a fortis ... „ 

Nitric Acid ... Eng. 
Acide nitrique ... Fr. 
Salpoter saure ... Ger* 
Shore ka tezab. .. Hind. 
Acidum Nitricum Lat. 


Aqua fortis ,,, Lat. 
AyerMenganchur- 

mas. Malay. 

Tez-ab-i. Pebs. 

Pottlu-uppu-draya. 
kam ... ' ... Tam, 

>» » ,i Tel. 


In India, an article of commerce. 
ACID, NITRO-MURIATLC. Eng. 


Nitro.muriatio Acid, Eng. 

Eau regale. Fk. 

Konigs-wasser. Ger. 


Aqua-regia .. Lat, 

Acidum Nitro hy- 
drochloricutn .:t— 


In India, an article of commerce, 

ACID, SULPHURIC. Eng. 

® uch .. Ar * I Arq-i-gao-gard ...Per*. 

Kan-ia-bian. ...Burm. | Gandhaka drava- 

Vifcriol . » kam Tam* 

Sulphuric Acid ... Eng. 1 „ lt .. t«l. 

Gandak-ka-tez^b ; . ” 

Gaudak-ka-atr. ... Hind. | 

la India, an article of commerce, but large¬ 
ly manufactured in the several mints. 

ACIDS. 

Tezab. Hind : Pkm. | Addum. 4 ..Lat. 


The most important acids, in a manufacturing 
point of view, are the Sulphuric, Nitric 
Hydrochloric, Acetic, Carbonic* Tartaric, CS-' 
trie, Oxalic, and Arseniona, other acids are 
also important objects of commerce. For 
making these, natives of India have pecu* 
liar formulae i their lemons and limes give them 
citric and the gramtplant (Cioer arietinum) the 
oxalic Bcid,~-Rople*e Arts, 3-c. of India , page 
433. Faulfa$r t Tomlinson, 

ACIDUM ACETWUM. La*. Acetic aeftf. 
ACIDUM ARSENIOSUM* Lat* Arsenic. 
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ACONWOT HETJ5RQPHYLL0M. 


k: AOIBUM BENZOICUM* Benzoic Acid, 
thiMfgli named from Benzoin, is fount! in other 
substances, which are on this account called 
Balsams, such as Storax, and the Balsams of 
Peru and of Tolu. It is also produced by the 
action of re-agents on several vegetable sub¬ 
stances. Indeed, it is supposed by Frof. John- 
Bton to he produced iu the balsams themselves 
by the action of heat or other re-agents.— Hoyle. 

• ACIDTJM MURIATICUM, or Spiritus 
^alia. Lat. Muriatic Acid. 

AC1DUM PIROLIGNEUM. Lat. Pyro- 
ligneous Acid. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. Lat. Sul¬ 
phuric Acid. 

AOIER. Fr Steel. 

ACIEFE. Sp. Oil. 

' ACKERWOOD, a fancy Wood of a cinnamon 
fcoltiur.— foulkner. 

: ACMENA LEPTANTIIA. Wight. 

Tha-byro.Birm | Kywai-tka-byas ...Bubm, 

ACMENA PULCHELLA. Roxb. 

ACMENA, ZEYLANICA. Wig/U. 

Tha-byae-pouk ...Burm, | Maraug-gass. Sing- 

Common in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon.— 
Thw. JSn.pl. Zeyl. II. p. 118. 

ACONITINA or BIKYA, prepared from 
Aconitum ferox, is a formidable poison, 1 -10th 
of a grain killed a goat in one of Dr. 
6’Shaughnessy’s experiments in 12 minutes. 
The animal evinced severe distress and died in 
convulsions. The pupils were widely dilated. It 
h used in an ointment, one grain being mixed 
jykh a drachm of lard and is an invaluable 
lodaf application in many forms of neuralgia, 
especially in tio doloreux. * It almost imme¬ 
diately occasions a tingling sensation in the 
part, then numbness, and relief of the pain.— 
An Extract of Aconite, was also prepared 
front the A. ferox by Dr. O’Shaughnessy. It 
is, however, a dangerous internal remedy, 
Externally, it is used in ointment as a substitute 
for the preparation from the expressed juice of 
the Uftves of the Aconitum napellus.— Beng. 
Pham . pp. 265, 286. 

ACONITUM. Linn. This genus of the 
Rammculacero is almost entirely confined to 
Europe and Northern Asia, a few only being 
American. Throughout the temperate part of the 
Himalayas, the species occur, but most fre¬ 
quently to the Eastward in the moist parts of 
Jfopaul. and Sikkim. % Four of the Himalayan 
species are endemic, but three are also common 
to Europe. The roots of several, A. ferox, luri- 
dum, napellus and palmstum, are all extensive¬ 
ly used as the, Bikh poison, and throughout 
the Himalayas are ( indiscriminately so called* 
pMcanthe dried rodtfc&e; distinguished: frOm 
ttoh other ^Hooter, jit; ei Thompson* A 


I ACONITUM FEROX, WMsM. 


Aconitum virosum. Don. 


BatSnab Bisk 

...Bi m. Mitha TitiA 

...HlKfe 

Bish 

... „ Mahoor ... 

... ft 

Mitha Titin 

... ,f Wuchnak ... 

...Mahr. 

Ati-siugia-bisk 

... ,, Ati Singia-biih 

..4 Ns?. 

ft tt 

... Guz. Bikk 

Mi |) 

VisU ... 

...Hind. Bish 

••• ft| 

Bisb ... 

... „ Bishnak ... 

... ,J 

Bikh ... 

... ,i Ati-visha ... 

•..Sans. 

Mitha Zahr 

... t, Ati-v|saa.„ 

it* Tan. 

Bishnak 

... „ 



This is the best known of those poisonous 
plants known as Bikh. It was first indentified 
and described by Dr Wallich in his Plant® Asia¬ 
tic® Rariores* It is a native of the Himalayan 
mountains, Sirmoor, Kumaon, and Nepaul* 
growing at 10-14,000 feet, and one of the most 
celebrated articles in Indian medicine and toxi« 
cology. It i9 found at high elevations, some¬ 
times at 10,000 feet above tko sea, and Dr. 
Wight asserts, that wherever, within the tropics, 
we meet herbaceous forms of Ranunculace®, we 
may feel assured of having attained an eleva¬ 
tion sufficient to place us beyond the influence 
of jungle fever. The root of this species of 
Aconite is highly poisonous, equally fatal taken 
internally or applied to wounds, but the effects 
of the aconite are witnessed in a concentrated 
state when the extract is introduced into a 
wound, A preparation of the root is much 
used in all the hilly districts in Northern India 
to poison arrows for the destruction of wild 
beasts, and tigers are destroyed by the poisoned 
arrows being shot from bows fixed near the tracks 
leading to their watering places. It has been 
used on several occasions to poison wells and 
tanks,, and doubtless might be made a formi¬ 
dable means of defence against the invasion of 
the territories in which it abounds. The Goor- 
khaa say that they could so infect all the waters 
with the dreadful root that no enemy could 
advance into their mountain fastnesses.— 
O'Shaughnessy B. Vis. 166. Phar. 265-286. 
Useful Plants. Honigberg. Hooker f. el. Th. 

ACONITUM HETEROPHILLUM. Wall. 
Hoyle. 

Atis . ;,.Hxkd. 

This plant occurs in abutulatice on the lofty 
mountains of Choor Shalma and Kedarnatli 
but varies greatly in the size and form of its 
leaves, from which cireumtsance it derives its 
specific name. It was first 'described and 
identified by Dr* Wallich in Plant; Aslat: Ravi* 
ores, and has received additional notice’ from 
Prof, Royle. The root is composed of two 
oblong tubers, of alight ash colour externally/ 
White internally, and of pure bitter Taste and it 
has been long known in Indian medicine as a 
tonic and aphrodisiac. Ilonigberger mentions 
that the roots are given also in peotoral-affisc* 
ttotfs, coughs,- &<*. • Therbofa aresaidtb !: be 
eaten by iheKunawar Mil men a& a pleasant 
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tonic under the same term Atees, But, two 
substances are met with in the bazar, one of 
them quite inert, up to two drams (120 grs.) 
having been given by Surgeon Walter without 
any effect.— Useful Plant *. Honigberger. 
O'Shaughnmy^s 16ft<8. Ind. Ann. Med. dei. 
Ap. l85fi,p. 895. Hooker /. el. Th * Beng. As. 
Boc. Proneed. See Atees. 

ACONITUM LURIDUM. H.f. el. T. 

This plant grows at Tankra and Chola in 
Sikkim at an elevation of 14,000 feet; the native 
names are supposed to be identical with those 
of A. fero*. H,f. et. Th. 

ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM. DeC. A 
plant growing at from 7,000 to 10,000 feet in 
the Himalayas.— H.f. et. Th. 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS. 

A. dissectura, Don . 

A. ferox. IVall. 

A. delphinifoiium. Reich. 

A. multifidum. Royle. 

Aconite Root .Eng. I Monkshood .Eng. 

Wolfsbane.. | 

A plant of Europe and America, and growing 
in the Himalayas up to 10,000 and 16,000 feet. 
It lias variable forms. H . / et. T. 

ACONITUM PALMATUM. Don. A plant 
of the Himalayas up to 10,000 feet. H. f. et. 
Th. 

ACONITUM VIROSUM. Don. Syn. of 
Aconitum ferox. 

ACONTIAS, a genus of harmless serpents, 
of which several in India, they move with their 
heads erect. See Serpents. 

ACORNS, the seed or fruit of the oak. 


Balufc . 

... Ar. 

Ghiande ... 

... It- 

Glands ... 

... Fa. 

Glandes ... 

... Lat. 

Eicheln. 

... Ger. 

Balut. 

„.PER8. 

Bckern . 

... it 

Sehedudii... 

... Rus. 

Balut . 

...Hind. 

Bellotas ... 

... Se- 


Common in the bazars of India, being used 
in-native medicine. Their taste is astiingent 
and hitter. In England they are used for 
feeding hogs and poultry. Several species of 
oak are indigenous in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, aud on the hills of Northern India.— 
Mason. Faulkner. McCulloch. 

ACORUS CALAMUS. Linn. 

Acorus odoratus. Lam. Rhcede. 

Ig'hir... 

Wftj. 

Ikaroon. 

Shwet-bach... ... 

Bach... 

Qora-bach 

Linbay. 

Len-bro. 

Sweet-flag... ... 

Bach... 

Acorus odorant, 

Akoron, Ob. of 
Bftch... t ... 

KuBfieb-beWa t... 

mi Bach. 
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Vembu... 
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» 

Yaskambu 

M. .1 


Wassumbu 

... 1, 
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H - 
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» 

. 

... 1) 

n 

Ugir-turki. 

... II 

Burm. 

Vacha.., 

... Sans. 

ii • 
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.*• , tt 

Enc*. 
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Dux, 
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... ii 

Frf. 
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... Tam. 
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Vassa... 
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This genus of the Acorace© fs a native o* 
Europe also of North America and cultivated 
in the moist and cool parts in India, Am* 
boyna, Ceylon, Nepaul, Khassia Hills, Mala¬ 
bar, Bourbon, and Burmah, for its medicinal 
properties. The whole plant is aromatic but 
the root alone preserves the flavour in drying. 

It is a favorite medicine among the hindoos 
as a stimulant in flatulency. It occurs in the 
shops in longitudinal pieces, wrinkled and 
marked with projecting points, aud might be 
easily substituted for more expensive spices or 
aromatics. The root is an aromatic stimulant, 
useful in ague* The Calamus aromaticus of the 
ancients is referred by Royle to the Andropogon 
Calamus aromaticus.— O'Shauqkuessy, p. ft26. 
Royle, Pereiera. Roxb . Mason. Useful slants. 
ACORUS ODOHANT. Fn. 8wet Flag . 
ACORUS ODORATUS. Lamb. Jtheede - Syn. 
of Acorus calamus. Linn. 

ACORUS VERUS differs much from A. 
calamus, and has been attributed erroneously to 
the Gentiana chmytn.—O'Skattghnessy, p. G26. 
ACQUA-D 1-RASA- It, Turpentine oil. 
AOROCHORDUS* See Hydrid©. 

ACRE, or AKKA, the Ptolemais of the 
Greeks: from the terrace on the top of the con¬ 
vent, there is a very flue panoramic view of the 
town. On the west, the walls are washed by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and,on the south, by a 
magnificent bay, extending from the city ns far 
as Mount Carmel, being three leagues broad 
and two in depth. It was originally called 
Accho ; but being in after times improved and 
enlarged by Ptolemy the first, it was called 
after him Ptolemais. Subsequently, falling 
into the possession of the SaraoensrTTre- 
covered some semblance of its Hebrew name. 
It was first taken by the Saracens in 636. 
The Christians first became masters of it iu 
1104. Salah-ud-din got possession of it in 
1184, and held it till 1191, when it was re¬ 
taken by the Crusaders. The latter held it for 
exactly one century, when the Saracens finally 
wrested it from them and retained it until they, 
in their turn, were obliged to cede it to the 
Turks in 1517. From this time Acre remain¬ 
ed neglected till about the middle of the last 
century, when the Arab Sheikh, Daher, took it 
by surprise. Under his wise administration, it 
recovered a part of its trade. He was succeed¬ 
ed by the famous, or rather infamous, tyrant 
him Pacha, who fortified and embellished 
the town. In 1799, it rose into importance 
and consideration by its gallant and successful 
resistance to the arms of Bonaparte, directed 
by Sir Sidney Smith, a. British officer A 
Robinson's Travels, Palestine and Syria. 1% 
Ip. 198, 199* 
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ADAKA. 

ACBOCEPIIALUS DUMETORUM. See 
' Ornithology. 

ACROSl’ICHON, a genus of ferns of the 
West and East Indies, and Australia. Dr. 
Hooker mentions that one of the genus clothes 
the betel palms on the Megna, with the most 
elegant drapery. It is the Acmtichum scan • 
dens, and is a climbing fern with pendulous 
fronds; at another place he found parasitic 
orchids growing on the trees, which were 
covered with this climbing fern, so that he 
easily doubled his flora of the river banks be¬ 
fore aniving at Maldah.— -Hooker's Him Jour. 
Vol II. p. 338 and 351. 

ACROSTICHUM FUitCATUM. See 
<3raminaceas. 

ACTiEA, a genus of the Ranunculncese, of 
which two species occur in India and China. 

ACLEA SPICATA. linn. The Baueberry. 
A native of the Caucasus and Siberia. Roofs 
astringent; the whob plan! acrid and poisonous. 
The Actea acuminata,(Wall,) is found on the 
Choor and Acharanda mouutaius.--G , &ta^- 
nmy, poqe 170. 

ACTiEA ASTERA is sometimes collected in 
China, as the scouring*rush is, for cleaning 
pewter vessHs, for which its hispid leaves well 
fit it.— William's Middle Kiuqdom, p. 286. 

ACTEPHILA NEIGHERKENSIS. Wight. 

A. Javanica. Uiq. 

Savia actephila. Hassle. 

Anomosperraum excelsum. Dal. 

A small tree not very uncommon in the central 
and southern parts of Ceylon, up to an elevation 
of 2,000 feet —7 hwnites. 

ACTINIAD/E. See Zonntharia. 
_ACHNODAPHNE, a genus of trees of 
which several species, elegans, glauca, Molo- 
china, Monii, spemosa and stcnophylla, all 
small trees, are described by Thwaites as oc¬ 
curring in Ceylon.— Thmilts . 

ACUOAR. Port. Sp Sugar. 

AD, an Arab tribe of the Iladramnut. 

ADA. Beng. Zingiber officinale. Roscoe. 
Amomurn zingiber. 

ADAB-UL-KABR. Arab. LiterJK the cus¬ 
toms ot the tomb, where according to M a home 
danism, shortly after interment, Nnkir and 
Mankir, the examiners of the cea»i, question the 
deceased as to his life in this world 

ADA BIRA. Iel. Anisomeles 

ovnta, & Br» 

ADA BUKKTJDU. Tel. 

Ehretia ltevis, R . 

ADA-BURNEE. Beng. Thyme-leaved her- 
pestis. H. Monniera. 

ADAI YOTTI. Tam, A sand binding 
plant. 

ADAKA or CAVUGHU. Mal. <S*&asd06)- 
A^®* Areca catechu. Betel-nut tree, 


ADAMANT. 

ADAKA MAJYEN. Mal. 
^)2salco;rr6 Spheerantbus birtus. Burm* 

ADAKI. Sans. . Cajanus Indicus. 
ADALA VITALA. Tel. tsflfoDto©, ke* 

pidium sativum, L Cress seed. 

ADALI. Tam. Jatropha glandulifera. Roxb. 

AD ALLf. a Semitic race on the west of the 
Red Sea. See Semitic races. 

ADAM. The Gnostics, in framing 

their theological system, ranked Adam as Jeu f 
“ the primal man,” next to the Noos and Logos, 
and therefore the third emanation, from a 
deity. Mahomed styles Adam, Awal-ul-ambia 
the First of the Prophets, also Khalifa-ul Akbat, 
ihe Hist (of God’s] vice-gereuts, and in the 
tenth century, his grave in Ceylon became 
the established resort of mahomedan pil¬ 
grims. Adam’s stature according to mnlio- 
medau legends, was about 36 feet. His burial- 
place i9 shown by the Arabs, at the hill Aba 
Kubays, and according to these legends Adam 
and Eve dwelt at Mount Arafat, where Adam’s 
place of prayer is shown. According to Hip- 
polytus, the Chaldreans gave the name of 
Adam, to the man who was born of the earth, 
bat who afterwards became a living soul. Ihe 
Hebrew word Adam is equivalent to the Ara¬ 
maic Enos: both being the ordinary terms for 
man. But, Adam seems to be applied as 
man from the reddish complexion of the 
men of Canaan and Phoenicia, and Enos from 
the possession of manly strength. Adam or 
Edom, thus means the Red man of Canaan, 
and Phoenicia, or the fair complexiotied, in dis¬ 
tinction to Ham, the Dark, the Black, the in¬ 
habitant of Egypt, and Sem, the oldest patri- 
aichof Israel, the glorious, the leuowned; Ja- 
pelli, the blight, the fair, the white man 
of Nmthem Asia.— CV/. Bunsen , Vol. iv. p . 

o73, 3b5, & 098 - Bui/on’s Pihjtmage to 

Mec>a } Vol. 111. p . 393. Sir J. E. Tennant, 
Ceylon. See Menu; Persian Kings. Prithivi. 

ADAM, Dr. J. A Bengal Medical Officer, 
who was Secretary to the Bengal Medical 
Board; Founder of .the Calcutta Medical So¬ 
ciety. lie wrote on the Geology of Bundel- 
runri and Jubbidpore, in a Memorandum in the 
Bl. As. Trans. J842, Vol. XI. 392. Vr, Bukt's 
Catalogue 

ADAM, WILLIAM. He reported on the 
state of Education in Bengal and Behar, in 
1836 and 1888. .He also wrote in the Cal¬ 
cutta Review in 1841, No. IV.; and in the As. 
Soc. J). 1838, Vol. XXVII. 

ADAMANT, the modern Corundum. Pro- 
fessor Tennant states that the adamant describ¬ 
ed by Pliny was a sapphire, as proved by its 
form, and by the fact that when struck on 
an anvil by a hammer it would make an inden¬ 
tation in the metal. A true diamond, under 
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such circumstances, would fly into ft thousand 
pieces. Adamant is the Shamir of the He¬ 
brews, 8pokeu of in Eaek. iii. 9: and Zech. vii. 
12.— Curiosities of Science, page 103. 
ADAMANTINE Spak. Corundum. 

ADA MARM. Mal. SQrt>o Termi¬ 
nals catappn. Linn. 

ADAMAS. Lat. Diamond. 

ADA MAYA. See Kama ; Lakshmi. 
ADAMBEA GLABKA. Lam , and Rheede. 
Lagerstrsemia regin®. Roxb. 

ADAMBO. Mal. (S^snoj Lagerstrsemia 

regin®. Roxb. 

ADAM MARRL S^e Kclnt. 

ADA MODJEN. Mal. t5rt^Sff)2DSCQ;rr6 

HoIa8temma Rheedii, Spr. 

ADA MORINIKA. Tel. 

Cadaba Indica, L. Sfrmmia tetrandra, R. 

ADAMS, an Englishman who visited Japan 
about the year 1599, and resided at the Court 
of Jeddo for many year?. By his influence, 
Captain Saris deliveied a letter from Julius 
I. to the Emperor and a treaty was signed in 
September 1613, granting privileges to the E 
I. Co. 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks, mostly dry, forming the head of 
the gulf of Mam»ar, and with the Islands of 
Ramiseram near the mainland and Mannar neai 
Ceylon, almost connecting this island with the 
continent; n channel called the Paumbcn Pass, 
wa9 deepened to 13 feet, by the Government 
of Madras,— Sir J . B. Tennant's Ceylon. 

ADAM’S NEEDLE. Eng. Yucca gloriosn. 
See Lilince®. 

ADAM’S PEAK, jlyj the summit of 

a lofty mountain in Ceylon. A hollow in the lofty 
rook that crowns the summit was said by the 
Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva ; by the 
Buddhists, of Buddha; by the Chinese, of 
Eo ; by the Gnostics of Jeu ; by the Maho- 
medant, of Adam ; and the Poituguese were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St. 
Thomas and the Eunuch of Candace, Queen 
of Ethiopia. Mr. Duncan, in a paper in the 
Asiatic Researches, containing “ Historical 
remarks on the Coast of Malabar,” mentions 
a Native Chronicle in which it is stated that 
a Pandyan, who was contemporary with Ma¬ 
homed, was converted to Mahomedanism by a 
party of dervishes on their pilgrimage to Adam’s 
rtvb.—Tennant's Ceylon. See MahawellTganga . 

ADAM SHAH* The first of the Kalora 
amirs of Sindh. 

ADAlsSONIA DIGJTATA, Linn. 

Adansonia baobab. Ocertn. 

Baobab tree . Eno. [ Lalo Plant . Eno. 

Monkey Bread tree . „ I Papara*pulia maram/TiM, 
Ethiopian sour gourd M I Anai puli* maram „ 


This plant has been naturalised in India, and 
may be seen at Madias, Negapatara, SarauU 
cottah, Bombay, and Guzerat Its trunk is 
very short, but, in girth, it attains the largest 
size of any known tree. Roxburgh mentions 
one 50 feet in circumference, in Ceylon. As a 
timber tree, it is useless, the wood being spongy 
and soft, but fishermen use its fruit as floats 
for their nets. Its bark and leaves have been 

recommended as a febrifuge_ Useful plants. 

Dr. Riddell. Voigt . Roxb. 111. 164 Aind. 
bid. Ann. p. 372. 

ADAPUKARRL Tam. Charcoal. 
ADARSA. Sans. Fine muslin. 

ADAS. Jay. Frnncl? or Henbane seed ? 
ADASARA. Adhatnda vasicn. 
ADASPEDAS. Mal, Henbane seed. 

ADA SI AMALI. Tel. Helic- 

teres Isora, L. 

ADATODEY. Tam. jql.it'Q pnQu Ad ha. 
toda vasica. 

ADAVI. Tel. Wild, not cultivated, hencf, 
ADAVI AMUDAM. Tel etoes&fio 

applied to several wild species of Croion uud 
Jatr< plia. 

ADAVI AVJSA. 'Iel. Bau- 

liinia racemosa L ? FI. Andh. 

ADAVI B1RA. Tel. LufFa 

amara, R. ; FI. Andh. 

ADAVI ClfAMA. Tel. Arum 

(Amorphophallus) s\ Ivaticum, R ; FI. Andh . 
ADAVI CHAMMA. Tel. 

Canai alia virosa, IF. A .; 11 Andh . 

ADAVI CHERUKC. Tel. 

Sacohnnim procerum, R • ; FI. Andh . 

ADAVI CI11KKUDU KAYA. Tel. 

*>. Lablab vulgare, Savi . 
ADAVi-GODHUMULU. Tel. 

Coix barbata ? R . 

ADAVI GORAN FA, Tel. etfaiffycb 
Eiythroxylon moimynum, R. Cor . 

ADAVI JILAKARRA. Tel. wSMttfg 
Vernonia anthelmintics. Willd . 

ADAVI KAKAKA. Tel. ettrff 
Momordica mixta ? R. 

ADAVI KANDA. Tel. wtfi&s'os Arum* 

yratum. R . Draconti polyphyllum. Linn . 

. ADAVI KIKUSA GADDI. Tel. 

Amphidonax bifaria. Lind. 

ADAVI MALLE. Tel. Jai* 

minum ktifolium. R. W. lc. ‘ 
ADAVLMAMIDI. Tel. etotfrtoa* 
Spondias mangifera*- Pees. 




ADKOAr. 


ADBK. 


ADAVI MAMENA. Til. 

Boerhaavia erects, L 
ADAVI MOLLA* Tel. tsfis-aooo 

w' 

Jasmiuum aurioulntum, Vail. 

' ADAVI MUNAQA. Tel. 

Moringa ptervjfosperma, Gartn. Wild variety. 
ADAVI NABHI. Tei. 61o- 

rjosa auperba'; I. 

ADAVI NELLI KUBA. Tei. tstfo 
■906'tf. Premnasp. f 
ADAVI NIMMA. Tel. 

Sclernatylia atalantoides, W, &• A. 

•ADAVI NITYA MALLE. Tel. »8& 

Hibiscus hirlus, L. 

ADAVI PALA T1GE. Tel. 

Cryptolepis reticulata, Willi. 

ADAVI PIPPALI. Tel. 

Cbavicn sylvatica, Mij. 

ADAVI PONNA. Tel. 


efie&sSjD. 

vX&info 


Bfiizophora mucronala, Lam. 

ADAVI FOTLA. Tel. vizinb, Tri 

(ft 

chosanthes eucumerina, Z. 

ADAVI PHATTJ. Tel. vfog Hibis¬ 
cus larapas, Can. H. tetralocularis, II. 
ADAVI TELLA GADDALU. Tel. 

Scilla Indies. Roxb. 

ADDA, Arab. A small lizard [Scinm 
iffiomafis) celebrated by Arabian physicians 
as.a remedy in elephantiasis, leprosy, and other 
eoiaueous diseases.— Eng. Cyc. 

ADDA. Tel. etf. Bauhinia vahlii, IF. A . 

CJ 

B. racemosa. 

ADDALE. T*m. Jatropha glaucn. See Oih. 
ADDAJEt JA$AN. The ninth day of the 
ninth month of the Paraee year. On this day, 
money is distributed to the priests, and offer¬ 
ings of sandalwood are made to the sacred 
flame, in their fire temples, which are then 
much crowded .—The Pomes. 

ADDASARAM. Adhatoda 

rasica, Nees. 

ADDATINKAPALAY. Tam. 
urt$m, Aristolochia bracteata, 

'ADDER, a venemous serpent mentioned in 
QfppW, Psalms and Proverbs, gen us not known. 
A ODER, DIAAIOND, a reptile of Tastnaoia. 
ADDETAMU. Tbl. A mirror. 
ADDIMtfDRUM. Tam. 

Liquorjcft *Roq{, 

ADDIN IGAUS, a Bactrian sovereign in 
Ariana % Or 8ft See Greeks of Asia. 

ADDIVI TELLA GADDALU. Til. 

See Adnva. 

ADEGJL Bee Jmlteiyi 
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r ADELIA CASTANICARPA. Rod* 

Bulkoknt.Bum, 

A large timber tree of Silhet and Chittagong 
wood very bard. A. nereifolia R. of the Coro* 
mandel coast and A. cordifolia R. of Moluccas. 

ADEN. A British settlement, on a part of 
Yemen, which is almost the most southerly 
point on the Arabian Coast: it is situated in 
1st. 12° 47’ N. # and long. 45° 10’ E. and is 
a peninsula of about 15 miles in circumference 
connected with the continent by a low narrow 
neck of land, 1,350 yards in breadth, nearly 
covered by the sea at high spring tides. It 
consists of a large crater, formed by lofty and 
precipitous hills, the highest peak of which has 
an altitude of 1,775 feet: the town and part 
of the military cantonments are within the 
crater, and consequently surrounded on all 
sides by hills, save on the eastern face, where a, 
gap exists, opposite the fortified islets of Seerah. 
The crater has also been cleft from north to 
south and the rents thus produced are called 
the northern and southern passes; the former 
better known as the Main pass, being the only 
entrance into the town from the interior or 
harbour. The principal harbour, or Back Bay, 
is the space between the northern shore of the 
Peninsula and the south coast of the continent. 
It is about 3 miles wide at the entrance, and 
affords an admirable shelter in all weathers for 
vessels which do not draw more than twenty 
feet of water. It is unsurpassed by any on 
the Arabian or adjacent African Coasts, being 
capacious, easily made, and free from rocks and 
shoals. Water of a good quality, but in limited 
quantities, is found at the head of the valleys 
within the crater and to the west of the town. 
As the wells approach the sea, they become 
more and more brackish, and those within the 
town are unfit for any purpose save ablution. 
These are in number about 150, of which pro¬ 
bably 50 are potable, and yield an aggregate 
quantity of about (15,000) thousand gallons per 
diem. They are sunk in the solid rock to a 
depth of from 120 to 185 feet, and, in the best 
one, the water stands at a depth of 70 feet 
below the sea level. The Banian well, the 
best in Aden, is 185 feet deep, the bottom is 
70 feet below the level of the sea, and, before 
being drawn, it contains about 4,000 gallons. 
The weJJs within the town have an unlimited 
supply at from SO to 40 feet , but the wa(er ; 
is unfit for drinking* An inexhaustible supply 
of water is procurable <m the northern 
coast of ibe harbour, hut the difficulty of 
bringing it into Aden, and its liability to be 
cut off by hostile , Arabs, r$pder it almost un¬ 
available. Many of the best wells have been 
excavated since the British conquest, and the 
oidejtt does not date furfhex back than A. EL 
190S (A. D. 1500.) Previous to this period, 

* the' place was supplied partly by means oti 





ADEN ANT If BRA RAVOiNINA. 


reservoirs about Mronurabgr, and partly by | mow confident of effecting at the direct 
an aqueduct which communicated with a well in passage across the Indian ocean had been dis- 

zL. «’*•— ■*- — coverc( j ( 80rae ^j me previously, by Hippalus, a 

Greek of Alexandria, In the time of Con* 
stantine, Aden had recovered its former splen¬ 
dour, anil, as a conquest of the Roman empire, 
it received the name of Rornanum Emporium. 
Under British rule, ever since its conquest in 
1839, its rise has been rapidly progressive. 


the interior. There is no certain record of the 
construction of these reservoirs, but it is 
probable that they were first commenced about 
the second Persian iuvasion of Yemen, in A. D. 
600. It is certain that they cannot be attributed 
to the Turks, as the Venetian officer who des¬ 
cribed the expedition of the Rais Suleiman in 


l538,the first occasion of Aden being conquered 1 The port of Aden was declared fiee by Act X 
by that nation, says that “they (the inhabitants of 1850. The result as followsduring the 
of Aden) have none but rain water, which is seven years ending 1849, trade amounted to 
preserved in cisterns and pits 100 fathoms, Rs. 1,30,95,578. During the seven years after 
deep,” Greene, Vol. I. p. 91. lbn Batuta, p. 55, i 1850 the trade aggregated Rs. 4*21,07,337, the 
also mentions this fact as being the case in his last year exceeding the first by Rs. 59,07,448, 
day. When Captain Haines visited Aden in j Owing to intestine disturbances and famine, but 
1835, several of the reservoirs appear still to . particularly to the entire cessation of the Hijaz 


have been in a tolerably perfect condition. The 
annual fall of rain in Aden seldom exceeding 
six or seven inches; and the reservoirs were 
constructed to preserve this. To remedy this 
scant, supply the sovereign of Yemen, Melek- 


trade, in consequence of the Jedda massacre of 
13th June 1858 and disturbances in Yemen, 
the decrease in the exports of coffee amounted 
to K8. 10,24,442, and of Ivory Rs. 3,97,183. 

1 In 1857, the population consisted of— 


el-Mansur-Tak-eddin Abdel-Wahab-bin Tahir, j Christians. 1,129 

towards the close of the fifteenth century, con- j Indian Mahomedans 2,557 
structed an aqueduct to convey the water of, Arabian ditto 4,812 
into Aden, but it has long 


the Bir Hamed 
been ruined and disused. During the North¬ 
east monsoons from October to April, the 
climate of Aden is cool and agreeable; during 
the remainder of the year, hot sandy winds 
occur, known as the Sbamal. Aden was 
anciently one of the most celebrated cities of 
Arabia, and owed its riches and importance to 
being the general entrepot of the great carry¬ 
ing trade which existed between India, Persia, 
Arabia and Africa and the various nations of 
Europe, Egypt and Phoenicia. Ships from the 
east conveyed the treasures of their respective 
countries thither, for transmission up the Red 
Sea, by means of smaller craft, to the ports of 
Egypt; rich caravans brought to it the pro¬ 
duce of the thuriferous regions, and merchants 
from all parts of the east and west formed 
their commercial establishments, and imported 
the goods of their various lands,^either for con¬ 
sumption in the country or to be forwarded to 
the further east. The author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea informs us that, shortly before 
his time, Arabia Felix or Aden, had been de¬ 
stroyed by the Romans; and Dean Vincent is 
of opinion that the Cmsar in whose reign this 
evept took place, was Claudius. The object j 
of destroying so flourishing a port is not dif¬ 
ficult to determinefrom the time that the 
Romans first visited Arabia under iElius 
Gallus, they had always maintained a footing 
oi> the shores of the Red Sea; and it is pro 
bable that Claudius, beiqg desirous ©^appro¬ 
priating the Indian trade ko the Romans, sought 
a pretext for quarrel with Aden, in order that 
he might, by its destruction, divert the Indian 
tfide to the ports of Egypt j this he was the 


Parsees. 

Jews.. 

Miscellaneous., 


African ditto 3,627 

Other ditto 58 Total... 20,738 

Ijfindus. 5,611 

Aden is mentioned by Stephanus Bvzantius 
and it is supposed to be the Eden of which 
Ezekiel makes mention as a great commercial 
place. The character of the inscriptions is 
Himyaritic — Playfair & Aden, Mr, Burr in M. 
J. L . and S.—Ouseley, Vol-1. 336. See Kha- 
dim. Jews. Somali. Arabia. Reservoirs. Mocha; 
Perim. Sbamal. Somal: Beer-el*somal. 
ADENANTHERA ACULKATA. Roxb. 

Prosopis aculeate, 4*. Res, Konig . . 

„ spicigerft, Willde, 

Chani. Tel. 

Grows to the size of a tree on the Coromandel 
side of India on low lands far from the sea, in 
some parts of Hindustan. Its pod is an inch in 
girth and 6 to 12 inches long and contains, be¬ 
sides the seeds, a large quantity of a sweetish 
agreeable mealy substance which the people eat. 
— Voigt. 259, Roxb . II, 371. See Premna spici* 
gera, Linn, 

ADENANTHERA FALCATA. Linn, 

A tree, native of the Moluccas,— Voigt, 249. 
ADENANTHERA PAVONINA. Linn. 

Willde, 

Corrolkm parvMora, Humph, 


Rakto chi 
Ranjana.., 
Y-wai-avi. 


chandan ...Beno. 


... i, 

...Burm. 
.. Ena. 
...Hind, 


Y-wai-gyi,,. 

Red wood tree. 

Ranjana... 

Ku-chandana* 

Manjati. ... 

Mandfljati. 

Kambhojf.,, 


»> 

Mat. 


Mansiadi... 
Madetije... 
Manjadi, .. 

Ani Gandamani-. 
Aui kund&mam... 
Bandi Gurivend*. 
M&nseni Kotta,... 
Bandi Guruvindza 


Snwa. 

Tam. 

n 

Tel. 


... Sans. 1 

This is a large and handsome tree, growing 
at timew X.00 feet high amt found in moat of 





ADEVA RAJAS. 


ADlANTtflf tURULATUM. 


tha forests of India. It is not very plentiful deseeut, and Sri Ranga, seems to have reigned: 
in Bur mail, being widely dispersed; but it is in A D. 800. — Thomas* Prinsep's Antiquities 


met with in sufficient quantity in the Rangoon, 
Pegu and Tounglioo districts It grows in 


p. 278. 

ADHA BIRNI. Hind. Hevpestea mdn- 


both peninsulas of India, in Sylliet, Bengal, niera,— Ham. Bitch, and Kunth 


Assam, and the Moluccas. The inner wood of 
large, old trees, is deep red, hard, solid, and 
durable suitable for cabinet-maker’s purposes, 


ADHARA SACTI. See Sakit. 

ADHAR. Sans. AHABA. Sans. Pood. 

ADHATODA BETONICA.Nees, a perennial 


from which in Upper India, it gets its name of of the Monghyr hills, Prome, Coromandel and 
Hnktocliandan, or red Sandal wood; but the true Conrans. A. ramosissima, Nees, is also named 
red Sandal or Red Samlars wood of commerce, is by Voigt. 488, and Wight figures A. Neil* 
the Pterocarpus snntalinus. The wood is said gbcrrica arid A. Wynnudensis. 
to yield a red dye; ground to a paste with ADHATODA VASICA, Nees. Boxh . 
water, it is used by hnidus to make the sectari- Justicia adhatoda. Linn, lioxb. 

an marks on their foreheads. The seeds are of Bakes. Beno. Asganda.. Hind. 

a highly polished scarlet colour, with a circular Basoka... „ Urus or Utarosha.. Sans. 

streak m their middle on each side, and are Malabar Nut. Eng. Adadode. Tam. 

.used ns weights by jewellers, and as beads in Addaaaram . 

bracelets, necklaces, &c. Books represent these “ 7 , * ” « , . . , , 

a. usually weighing four grains, and selected , h,s shrub f ow ! in Cey on, m both the 
seeds nre'in use by the Burmese, for that weight. In< "l" P en ™ u,as ’ “ ? en M Nepal, Sylhet 


Many however do not weigh more than two or 
three grains each. A cement i9 made by beating 
them up with borax and water. The powdered 


seeds are said to be used as a farina, the pulp 
of the seeds mixed with honey is applied exter¬ 
nally to hasten suppuration in boils and ab* 
scesses. - Hooker's Him. Jour, Vol. II. p. 32^j 
McClelland. Muson. Useful Plants. Jy | 
Reports, Madras Exhibition. Mendisy ,4< " 
Bengal. Ex 1862. Dance. Voigt. 25* %• 
lioxb, ii. 370. - 

ADENEMAHYSSOPW'* 1 ^ 

Cieendia byssopifi, ’ (Adam.) 

Cbota chirapd^* 

Common \p /rtnou8 ports of South India, as 


aore than t\vo° or an(1 Java ’ The W00(] is soft and considered 

made by beating ' vel1 8uited r ° 1 ' makill S charcoal for Rirapowder. 

tu nnwflorpJl lu ,eaves are used 1,1 native m edicin c.—Ainslie. 
. me powoereo n , . v .. 


j* uurw oi oouui mcna, as , ... 

Of Adyar. Is very biller, ami 


O’Sh. p. 483. Voigt. 488. 

ADHELA. Hind. Sans. Half a paUa. 
^iheli, Half a rupee o* Asbmffi, half of any 
s tlw^f rnoi.^y. see .Silver coins. 
rerADHERMA. Injustice. See Brahraadioas. 
r Jains. Properly Adharma. 

ADHIGACHHED YADI SWAYAM, a 
brahman girl’s right to select her own hus¬ 
band. See Swayamvara. 

A Dili KAN AN, a poet of the Dekhan.— 
As. Trans., Vol. 1. p. 141. 

ADH-PAO. Hind, Literally half a quar- 


much used by the natives as a stomachic, being 
also somewhat laxative.—/Wi. Am. Medl. 
Scien. pa<je 270, Cleghorn. 

ADENOPHORA * LILIFOLIA. Ledeb. 
Campanula lilifolia, 

ADENOSMA ULIGINOSA. Bum . 
Ruellia uliginosa. Linn. 


ADHVAN1DIUJG (Adoni) inlat. 25° 38' 
9; N. and long t 1 J 15’. 8 E. S. of the Tunga* 
budra. The Hill station is 2,103 ft. G. T^S. 
above the sea and (Adoni) village is 1,395 feet. 

ADHWAKYU, &e Hindoo. 

ADI. Sansc. First. Old. 

ADIANTUM GAP1LLUS VENERIS. 


One of the Acanthaceae. The juice of its Shair-ul-jin 
leaves mixed with salt, is used on the Malabar ^ e . nu f ^ air 
Coast as a purifier.— Hog. Voigt. 482. * a,rys „ 

ADENOSMA BALS\MEA has a strong Is indige 
odour of turpentine. European p 

AD EPS MYR1STICJS, a concrete oil Jn Europe 
obtained from nutmegs, by expression: some- Syrop of 


...Arab. Mubarkha 
• Eng. Hans-raj... 


times erroneously called Oil of Mace.— Sim- See Ferns, Cnpilaire. 


Is indigenous in the Himalayas, and like the 
European product it is given as an expectorant. 
In Europe it is the basis of the celebrated 
Syrop of Cnpilaire- O’Shaughnesy, p, 677. 


monds. AD1A1 

ADEPS 8UILLU3. Latin, Hog’s lard. iutr< 

ADERJIBAN. A province of Persia. hire* 
A*DESH. A name of Aslarte. See Ken. ADJA] 

ADEVA RAJAS of Tuluva, Andhra, or Hunsrnj. 
Telingana, capital Woragalli or Warangal. Mobarkh*. 

One of these in authentic history was Pratapn Occurs 


ADIANTUM CAUDATUM Wall Has 
been introduced into India— Voigt. See Capi- 
laire. 

ADIANTUM LUNULATUM. Bubm. Spr.. 

Hunsrnj ...Hind. 1 Shuer-ul-jin. ...Arab. ’ 

Mobarkha. Hind. | 

Occurs in many places in India and Burmah. 


Budra in A. D. 1162, prior to whom, 19 It is probably this regarding which Dr. Mason 
Adeva R»jas reigned 370 years (211 ?) and says—that a small handsome fern is seen in the 
are supposed to be the 13 princes of Andhra crevices of old ruins and wells everywhere of 



ADITI. 


ADJUNTA, 


the same genus and nearly resembling the ADIT WAR. Sunday, from Adit, the first, 
English maiden hair—“the prettiest of all war, day. See Surya. 


ferns. ’—Mason . Voigt. 

ADI-BUDHA. See Adi; Buddha. Topes. 

ADI-GBANTH, a sacred book of the Sikhs 
compiled in 1581 by Aijun Mul. See Sikhs. 

ADI or Ai Island, in New Guinea, the Pulo 
Adi of the Malays, Wessels Eylandt of the 
Dutch, and in Lat. 4. 19* S. Long. 143° 47’ 
E. (East Point), Modern, is about 25 miles in 
length lying to the N.N.E. of the great Keh, 
distant about 60 miles, and being the south¬ 
western-most of a group of high islands which, 
until lately, were considered as forming a part 
of New Guinea. The inhabitants are Papuans 
or Oriental Negroes, and aa they do not bear a 
high character among their neighbours, they 
are rarely visited except by traders from Gorom 
and Ceram Laut, who have found means to con¬ 
ciliate them. The sea is unfathomable at a 
short distance from the island, but there are 
several indifferent anchorages on the north side. 
No vessel should attempt to visit the island for 
purposes of trade without previously obtaining 
a pilot at Goram, who will also act as inter¬ 
preter,'the natives not being acquainted with 
the Malayan language. Wild nutmegs, trepang 
anil tortoise-shell are to be obtained here, but 
not in sufficient quantities to tempt a European 
vessel to visit the island for purposes of trade, 
particularly as these articles can be obtained 
more readily at some of the adjacent ports of 
New Guinea. Red calico, parangs or chopping 
knives, coarse cotton shawls and handkerchiefs, 
with iron, Java tobacco, muskets and gun¬ 
powder, are the principal articles in demand. 
The chief traffic is in slaves which are distri¬ 
buted among the neighbouring islands of the 
Archipelago, and are sometimes carried as far 
as Bally and Celebes. This probably accounts 
for the deficiency of other articles of export. 
Pulo Adi is separated from the large island of 
which Cape Katemoun forms the 8. W. extre¬ 
mity, by a strait 8 miles wide, which seems to 
be full of dangers, and should only be ventured 
upon with the greatest caution.— Jour. Ind. 
Arch. 

ADIMODURAM. Tam. ^jSLojDjih Root, 
of Glycyrrhiza glabra, also of Abrus precatorius. 

AlilN A NAG UR. In Kohistan, 1,200 feet 
above the sea. 

AD1NATH, the celestial Buddha. See 
Adi. Jains. Topes. 

ADI 8ESHA. Sans. Literally old serpent. A 
term used in Hindu Mythology but its meaning 
is unknown.— Tat/lor's Hind, Muth, See Serpent. 
ADIS MANIS. Jav, Aniseed. 

ADITES. See Saba. 

ADITi, daughter of ikiksba, and one of the 
two wives of Casyapa. She was mother of 
theDevas* See Adilya, Agni, Casyapa, Deva, 
Surya, Surya vansa, Vamana, 


ADITYA. The twelve Adityas, in hmdu 
mythology, are sdd to be the offspring of Aditi, 
and Casyapa who is called the mother of the 
goda. They are emblems of the Sun for each 
month of i he year \ and are themselves called 
Suns: their names are Varuna, Surya, Vedanga, 
Bhanu, Indra, Ravi, Gabhasti, Yamn, Swarn- 
areta, Divakara, Mitra, and Vishnu.—(Gita, p. 
144.) Of these Vishnu seems to be considered 
as the first, for Krishna, describing his own 
pre-eminence, says, “ among the Adityas, I 
am Vishnu.”—The verbal meaning of Adilya, 
is the attractor. The names of the twelve vaiy 
according to some authorities.— Coleman , p. 
85. William's , Nala, p. 122.— See Hindoo, 
Lakslimi, Me war, Surya. 

ADITYA BHAKTI. Tel. 

Helianthus annuus, L. — R , 

ADITYA VAHMA. See Inscriptions. 

ADJUNTA, in Kandesh, is celebrated for 
its numerous caves, excavated out of the 
mountain. The period of this gigantic labour 
seems to have been towards the decline are bud¬ 
dhism in the peninsula of India, before or 
about the eighth century. The subjects are bud* 
dliist; one of the inscriptions commencing 
with the formula, i( Ye dharma.” The lan¬ 
guage is Pali, and the character used is inter¬ 
mediate between those of the Lat and Alla¬ 
habad. But, there is one resembling the Balibhi 
and one in the Seoni parallelogram headed 
character, which is of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. These inscriptions appear to be of 
different ages, from variations in the character 
The figures of three Chinese are represented 
in some of the fresco paintings in the 
caves. The paintings are admirable for their 
spirit and variety of subjects. In some, the 
sculptures and paintings evidently represent 
royal personages and loyal doings. One of the 
numerous inscriptions is of interest from the 
character resembling that of Wathen’s Balibhi 
inscription, which with others show the grada¬ 
tions of the character upwards into antiquity. 
The caves are remarkable for their paintings as 
well as sculptures They were first described 
by Lieut. Alexander in the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety’s Transactions (Vol. p. 558) and after¬ 
wards copied by Captain Gill. 

Some of the many fresco paintings in these 
caves, are still very perfect, having escaped the 
observation of the muhomeilans when they 
invaded the Dekhan early in the fourteenth 
century and destroyed similar paintings in the 
Buddhist caves of Ellora. Though their date is 
uncertain, the series may extend from the first or 
second century before Christ to the fourth and 
sixth century of this era. One large picture re«* 
presents the coronation of Sinbala, a Buddhist 
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iwmm. 


ASGITHINA AtfftlCAPttU. 


Jtfag. He is seated on a stool, crowned with 
a tiara with necklaces, armlets and bracelets of 
gold, and girls are pouring com over Ids 
shoulders. Naked to the waist, he wears a 
striped dhotee covering from the waist to the 
knee with one passed across his chest and 
over his left shoulder; most of the men as attend¬ 
ants are similarly clothed with dliotees reach¬ 
ing from the waist to the knee* The soldiers 
present, spearmen and foot and horse, ami 
groups of soldiers with long oblong shields 
and curved swords, have short waist cloths only, 
tied like a kilt* All the women are naked to 
the waist. Another picture of two male 
figures seemingly discussing something and 
wearing dliotees only, is skilfully drawn. In a 
picture of two holy men, seemingly Greeks, 
one has a long robe reaching to his feet, with 
loose sleeves^ihe other with a nimbus round 
his head. A large picture represents the in¬ 
troduction into Ceylon, of buddhism, and all 
the figures of men and women in it have only 
short waistcloths or kilts. Another graceful 
picture represents a holy buddhist being carri- 
* ed through the air by two naked women, and 
in a representation of Buddha teaching, his right 
arm is naked, and female figures stand, in 
different attitudes, around, all naked, but have 
necklaces, earriugs and bracelets, and one has 
a girdle of jewels round her loins.— Ed. Rev. 
June 1867, pp- 131-2. Taylor'* Mackenzie M. 
8. 8. B % As. Soc. Journ . 

ADJUTANT BIRD. Eng. Leptoptilus ar¬ 
gil®. 

ADNAN, the lineal descendants of Ishmael 
who are called al Arab ul mostareba or mixed 
-Arabs. They occupied the Hijaz, and amongst 
their descendants was the tribe of Koresh.— 
Wright'* Arabia . See Joktan. 

ADO-MODIEN. Holostemma Rheedianum. 

ADONDA. tf, Capparis horrida, L. 

ADONDA CHAKRAVARTI. A Chola 
leader who seems to have been the subduer of 
the Curumher or shepherd tribes. 

ADONIS, two species of this plant are met 
with in high Asia, viz. A. jEstivalis and A. 
Pyrenaica. A species is cultivated in gardens. 
Most of the species are blood red in colour.— 
U. f. et T. Riddell 

ADRAK, also ADA. Beng. and Hind. 

01 Zingiber officinale. A dark (green), 
Sont (dry), Guz. Hind. Ginger. 

AURA MALECH, the male power of 
the sun: among the Samarians, children were 
burned as to Molech. 

ADUliE KAI. Tam:. Cucumis tuberosus. 

AD V AIT AM, or non-duality, the name of a 
Hindu school established by Vvasa, and carried 
out by SankarS Chary a The Advaitam denies 
tid tatWeace of mord eyiL See Vyasa.—JVyfor. 


AGAO. HiNbt, PBSfeai. HMd. PMr. 

Achawaram ...TaM. | Achagaram 

Advances. The system of advances, as 
well as earnest money, is common in the east. 
At Aden, Captain Burton heard of two-thirds 
the price of a cargo of coffee being required 
from the purchaser before the seller would 
undertake to furnish a single bale.—itorW# 
Meccah , Vol. ][. p. 332. 

ADWAITANAND. See Chaitanya. 

ADYAR. Astnall river which commences 
principally from the leakage of tanks about 30 
miles west of Madras, and enters the Bay of 
Bengal, in the south environs of Madras, being 
spanned by three bridges in its course. 

ADYIPILLU AR1S1. Tam. j/utB 

Orvza sativa. 

JEAYTHYA MARAM. Oo/irjBttj tojru b. 
Tam. Odina pumata. 

J3CCA. See Yavana. 

/ECEOCLADES AMPULLACEA, Lindt 
Saccolabiuin rubrura; Aerides ampullaceum, 
lied saccolabiuin, wiih rosy flowers, is very 
handsome and quite abundant in the Tenas- 
serira Provinces. Lindley says it can scarcely 
be distinguished from S . ampullaceum of 
Wallich’s catalogue. Wight gives a figure, 
1683, of M. tenera .—Wight. Mason. Roxb .— 
Voigt. 630. See (Eceoclades. 

7ECIDIUM THOMSON!. See Fungi. 

iEGAGRUS, a wild species of Ibex, of 
middle and North Asia, called Pnseng by the 
Persians. Cut. As. Soc. Beng. See Cnprete. 

JBGIGERAS FRAG BANS. Kon. 

M. majus, Qatrt. Roxb. 

M. obovatum, Bl. 

M. floridum, Rom. 

Rhizophora corniculata, Linn , 

Hulsi. Beng. | Bu-ta-yat. Burm. 

A large shrub in the Tenasserira Provinces and 
both Peninsulas and Java ; when in bloom it is 
covered with small white flowers, which seem to 
have great attractions for the fire-flies. In 
moving up the streams near the sea-bord on 
a dark night, these trees are often seen illumined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deep gloom,like superb 
candelabra hung with living lamps.— Mason* 
Voigt. 336. Roxb. iii. 130. 

J2GICERAS MAJUS, Oart. 

Hulsi. Bing. 

A small tree of the Ganges.— Roxb. iii. 139* 

iEGINETIA INDICA, Wilde. 

Tsjem cumulu. Male At. 

A small annual. rush like plant, singular 
looking; with a flower like the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe, grows in the Circars, at Khandalla, BalSetto 
and Konkans.— Roxb. 130. Voigt 496. 

A3G1THINA ATRlCAPiIM. 9ee Orni¬ 
thology. 
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MQLl KARH8L0S. 


jmm. 


MQ LB MARMELOS, 0*r. 


Cratceva marmelos, Linn. 
Feronia pellucida, Roth. 


Bat. Bbvo. 

Oo-ihfet. Bcbm. 

Out-sheet, ... „ 

Bengal quince ... Eng. 
Thorny quinoe... ,, 

Bel fruit tree. ... » 

Larger wood apple ,, 

Bel . Hind. 

Bel . Mahr, 

Tanghai ? or Tangul 
or Taugala ... Malay, 


Huvelwn.Hat. 

Balaghund. ...PusBT. 

Mahura. Sans. 

SHree Phula. ... „ 

Beli .Singh. 

Vilva-mavam. ... Tam. 
Maradu ohettu.... TlL. 
Bilvamu ohettu... „ 
Vilva chettu. .. „ 

Malu-ramu ohettu „ 


The Bel, Bengal quince, or larger wood ap¬ 
ple, ia a large thorny tree which flowers dur¬ 
ing the hot season, and its large spheroidal 
fruit ripens after the rains. The tree is com¬ 
mon on the Bombay side, in waste places, iu- 
land forests, and old gardens. It is found in 
gardens in the south of India, and about 
towns and villages throughout the Prome dis¬ 
trict and also about Tonghoo, more especially 
on the Shan side of the river, where the large 
spheroidal fruit may be had in great quantity 
from the end of February to the end of July. 
The wood is light coloured, variegated with 
veins, compact and hard, but is not used, 
partly perhaps from a religious feeling on the 
part of the hindua, with whom the tree is 
sacred to Siva and partly from the value of the 
tree from the great medicinal virtues of the 
fruit. It belongs to a family, the Aurantiaceee 
or orange tribe, remarkable for the excellence of 
its wood, which is usually small. This wood is 
very strong, and, in the Godavery districts, the 
native dhol or drum, is often made of it. Iu 
Ganjam and Gumsur, it attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet and circumference of 3 feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, being 10 feet. The wood 
it ground with water into a sort of oily paste 
which is poured on the lingum in the temples 
dedicated to Siva. The leaves are offered to 
Siva and to the female divinities in the same 
way that the leaves of the toolsee are offered to 
Vishnu. The fruit is delicious to the taste 
and very fragrant. It is smooth, resembling 
an orange, with a yellow bard rind, which is 
astringent and used in dyeing yellow. The 
fruit has been long in use, in diarrhaa, and its 
aperient and detersive qualities and its efficacy 
in remedying habitual oostiveness, have been 
proved by constant experience, it has lately 
oeen brought into repute when fresh and in 
conserve as a remedy in some kinds of dysentery. 
When dried before it is ripe, the fruit is used 
in decoction in diarrhoea and dysentery, and 
when ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, 
forma an agreeable drink! The muons which sur¬ 
rounds the seeds is, for some purposes, a very 
good cement; Dr. Gibson things this beautiful 
read; made varnish which surrounds the seeds, 


may some day be turned to use in the arts. Its 
dried fruits Belgar also Belgiri are used in medi¬ 
cine. The roots, bark and leaves are reckoned 
refrigerant in Ualabar. The bark of the 
root, especially is given in decoction, in inter¬ 
mittent fever, and the leaves are applied as a 
poultice in ophthalmia. Tht-y abound in i 
volatile fragrant perfume known as marmala 
water, which is distilled from the flowers, and is 
much used by the natives as a perfume for 
sprinkling on visitors. Lest the resemblance 
of the wood applies to the fruit of the Nut 
vomica might give rise to accidents, it should 
he remembered that their strong aromatic smell 
like that of all other fruits belonging to the 
orange family will distinguish them easily from 
the Nux vomica, which is devoid of aroma.—- 
Drt. McClelland. Wight. Gibson. Erundii • 
O'Shaughnmy. Riddell. Waring . Ckghorn. 
Major Druiy's Useful Plants. Mr. Elliot. Cal . 
Cot. Ex. 1853. Hog.p. 138. Roxb : Ind. An. 
Med. Sc. of 1854, jp. 222. See Kussowlee; 
Zonar. Cratseva Besiu. 

iEGLE SEP1ARA. The Hedge Quinoe is 
used in Japan for hedges, its thorny branches 
being useful. The fruit is never eaten raw 
but is roasted on hot ashes. It has a glutinous 
pulp, which is laxative.— Hog. Peg. Km. 
iEGOCEROS CAPRA. One of the Caprese. 
iEKNERENCHI. Singh. Tribuhis terrestris. 
-dELIA, the modern Jerusalem. 

^XIUS GALLUS, a Roman of the Eques¬ 
trian order, sent, B. C. 24 to A. D. 1, with a 
force to explore Ethiopia and Arabia : the 
force was organised at Cleopatris, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot the modern Suez, and consisted 
ot 10,000 Romans, with 15,000 meroenajjfll» 
together with a fleet of 80 vessels of war and 
130 transports. After two years* absence in 
Nejran, riSlius Gallui brought back with him 
but a small part of his army, hunger, fatigue 
and sickness having destroyed the remainder, for 
ouly seven fell by the sword.— Playfair's Aden. 

rill Oil'S, i he Vayu of the Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. See Siraswati. 

Jeschtnompne paludosa. 

Pouk„. ...Bubm. I Nya„. ...Btmir. 

Synonim of JL aspera. 

JERIDKS, or air plants, are numerous in all 
the humid parts of South Eastern Asia, and at 
they are worth much in England, they 
are often exported. The closer they arc 
confined, the better will be their condition 
on reaching the place of destination. They, 
are not much cultivated by Europeans in 
their Indian gardens, the exotic flowers of 
their native land being most thought of r 
but Dr. Mason truly says they might be a 
rich acquisition to our tropical parterres. The 
Tennaiserim Provinces abound ia air-plants ot 
orchids, most of which grow on trees sod m 
i . 5 



JEROLITE^. 


^ROUTES. 


epiphytes, not parasites. More than fifty differ* 
eat species have been described, and there 
are probably as many more unknown to science. 
The flowers of some of the species are great 
favorites with the Burmese and are sought after 
to adorn the hair. The Burraau books say 
that the trees aroond Xing Wathandria’s her¬ 
mitage were covered with orchids, and that 
after being plucked they would retain their 
fragance seven days. They are very numerous 
in the Andaman islands, where, in the course 
of a few hours, a vast number can be collected. 
The following are figured by Wight—A. cylin- 
dricum, 1744 ; Lindleyanum, 1677 j radi- 
cosum, 917: and Wightianum, 1669 and 
Roxburgh and Voigt, notice eight species. 

J!HIDES AFFINE. Wall 
With large rose coloured flowers, of Assam, 
Nepal and the Khassia Hills.— Voigt. 631- 
ABIDES AMPULLACEUM. R. 

Grows on trees and blossoms in May .—Roxb. 
See Jlceoclades ampullacea. 

JIRIDES CORNUTUM. R. 

In Dacca and eastern Bengal. 

JIRIDES GUTTATUM. 

Feridft Mara, Tel. Syn. Saccolabium retu- 
•nm. A lofty parasitic species, growing on 
trees near Dacca.— Roxb. p. 471. 

JIRIDES MULTIFIORUM, R. 

A large and beautiful species of Silhet with 
large purple and white flower.— Roxb. iii, 475. 

JBIDE8 ODORATUM, Lour. A sweetly 
fragrant plant, with large white flowers, with a 
tinge of rose. It is met with at Dacca, the 
Xhassya Hills, Chittagong; in the Bombay 
Ghats, on the Mahabaleshwar Hills, Tenas- 
. serim, Moulmein, China and Cochin-China; 
the flowers hang in long raoemes of a light 
flesh colour and spotted, from six inches to a 
foot long. They grow from the axils of the 
leaves, appearing in April and May,— Voigt, 
631. Mam. 

. JIRIDES PAIilDUM. R. Found on trees 
in Chittagong and Eastern Bengal. 

JIRIDES RADIATUM. R. Found cm trees 
in the Gangetic delta. 

JIRIDES ROSTRATTJM. Roxb . Blossoms 
in April and May in Silhet. 

JIRIDES SUAVEOLEN8. Roxb . Found 
on trees in Chittagong, has very fragrant flowers 
all the year long. 

. JIRIDES TESSELATUM. Wight. With 
large flowers of a greenish yellow, grows in 
the Cirears— Voigt. See Cymbidium. Epioden- 
drum. Jlceoclades. Saccolabium. 

J1ROLITES. 

Devl-gola. Hind. | Dew-gola. 


appeared to be an mrolite, weighing several 
pounds, and let him into the secret of its 
wonderful properties, namely, that of being 
propitious to mothers who wish to be blessed 
with a numerous family, aud who, on pressing 
it to the heart, must recite some prayers. This 
peculiarity bears some resemblance to what is 
told of the temple of Halgah Baal t at Endessa, 
on the Orontes, in Phoenicia, Jlrolites have in 
general played a conspicuous part in the early 
religious of the Semitic nations. There are two 
varities of aerolites or meteorites, that have 
been seen to fall from space. The one consists 
of stony masses, often containing particles of 
iron, and of these many have been observed in 
their fall: the other variety is composed, for 
the most part, of iron. The actual fall of iron 
agroliteB has been but rarely witnessed, though 
many masses of metallic iron have been found 
on the earth’s surface, of the meteoric origin 
of which there can be no doubt. Since 1852 
three meteors have been seen to fall, on the 
southern part of the peninsula of India. One 
in the Nellore Collectorte, another in the 
extreme south, pieces of which have beeu 
lodged in the Madras Museum, and one on the 
21st September 1865, in the Muddoor taluk of 
the Mysore country, the pieces of which have 
been lodged in the Mysore Museum at Banga¬ 
lore. The falling of the following meteors in 
India has been established, 

lbs. Grs. 


. Hind. 

These are not uncommon in the possession 
ef hindus, who worship them. The guardian 
Of a temple showed Baron de Bode, a flat 
black stone in the recess of the window, which 


2,859 

86,011 

11,040 

901 

68,529 


Dec. 18, 1798. Krakhut, Benares 
Sep. 1808. Moradabad, Bengal 
Feb. 18, 1815. Duralia, Territory of the 

Pafcyala Raja. 

Nov. 80, 1822. tf. Futfcehpoor, Allahabad 
b. Bittoor and Shahpore, 

75 miles N. W. of 

Allahabad. 2,112 

Feb. 16, 1827- Mhow, Ghazeepore. 

1882 3, Umballa.. 

April 18, 1838. Akburpore, Saharanpore 
June 6, 1888. Chandakupoor, Berar ... 

July 26, 1848. Manegaon, JKandeish. 

Found 1846. Assam, India. 1 

Nov. 80, 1850. Shalka, West Burdwan 

Jan. 23, 1852. Nellore, Madras.80 

March 6,1863. Segowlee.. 

Feb. 28, 1857. Parnalee, Madras.130 

Dec. 27, 1857. Pegu (Quenggouk).. 

March28, 1860. Khergur, Agra. 

July 14, 1860. Durmasala,.*,.. . 28 5,250 

May 12, 1861. a. Peprassee... 5 ... 

b. Bullooah. 2,400 

c. Nimbhooah (40 miles 

fromGoruokpore.).. 

Sept. 21, 1865. Muddoor, Mysore Coun¬ 
try. 

As those of 1852, 1857 and 1865, were sent 
to the Madras and Mysore Museums, both of 
which Dr. Balfour had formed, and was theu 
in charge of, the account he received of one of 
them may be given from the Rev. H. S. 
Taylor*? letter who thus wrote:—Near the 
village of Farnallee in this Tslook, two meteoric 
stones had fallen* Both foil on Saturday, the 
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.ESCHTNANTHUS. 


28th of February, 1857, at about noon a little 
south east of the village of Parnallee, Latitude 
North, according to the Government Map, 9° 
14', Longitude, 78° 21* east. The larger one 
fell a few seconds before the smaller one, and 
from two to three miles north of it. As was 
manifest from the hole it made in the ground 
when it fell, it came from a direction some 
ten degrees west of north, making an angle of 
about 15 or 20 degrees with a line perpendi- 
cular to the earth*s surface. It struck the 
earth (or at least lay in the bottom of the hole 
made by it) flatwise, on the side that is most 
convex. The most round or convex side of 
the‘smaller stone also was downward, this 
being ithe position they would naturally as 
sume as they passed with great velocity 
through the resisting atmosphere. The larger 
stone sank into the earth when it fell, two 
feet and five inches, in a perpendicular direc¬ 
tion. The smaller one two feet and eight 
inches. The smaller one fell also, about per 
pendicularly. The smaller does not appear in 
any respect like a fragment of the larger one. 
The specific gravity of the smaller one, when 
*it fell was about 3-3, water being the standard 
of unity. He observed that the specific gravity 
was increased after exposure to a shower, as 
that of the smaller one was. He did not try 
that of the larger. The crack on the convex 
side of the larger one he did not perceive at all 
till it had been wet, and then, at first, it wfts 
but just perceptible. Afterwards it gradually 
opened, he supposes, owing to the oxidation of 
the native iron it contains, perhaps, however to 
other causes. The stones had not been wet till 
they cams into his hands, April 21st. They/ 
each of them, fell in cultivated fields, one of 
which had been harvested.The stock in the other 
was still standing. T.ie noise seems to have 
been terrific to the Natives, causing those near 
to crouch from fear. Jt came like two claps 
of thunder, as they fell one after the other, and 
continuing for some time, but gradually grow¬ 
ing less loud. As they fell through the whole 
depth of our atmosphere, this would naturally 
be the case. The noise appears to havo been 
heard at Tutncorin, forty miles distant. At 
this place sixteen miles north, it excited con* 
siderable interest among those abroad at the 
time. The noise must have been great, occa¬ 
sioned by their great velocity. Taking their 
specific gravity into the account, say 3*3, their 
size being about that of large cannon balls, 
some allowance also being made for their 
irregular shape, from the depth they penetrated 
the soil, which was of about common hard¬ 
ness, those who have observed the power of 
projectile* in such cases; will be able to ealeu? 
late, approximately, what that velocity was, 

He mentions that them was nothing pe¬ 
culiar in the state of the atmosphere, It was 


a clear day. The noise made as they came 
through the air made a deep impression on 
the miod of the people in that region, 
and was heard, as was reported, along 
the sea shore up to Tcruchooly. They fell 
about three miles apart from each other. 
The smaller one weighs about 37 pounds and 
sunk in the earth, when it fell, two feet and 1 
eiaht inches. The larger one is from three to 
four times as large, and sunk in the earth two 
feet and four inches. It struck the earth flatwise. 
The smaller one fell about perpendicularly. 
The larger fell (coming from the North a little 
to the West,) making an angle, with a per¬ 
pendicular line, of about fifteen degrees. Person* 
were standing near each place where they fell. 
Many worshipped them. The villagers gave them 
up to him, on condition that he* should inform 
yon, and save them from trouble (or rather 
which they feared some officials might make.) 
Dr. Buist mentions that a remarkable mrolite 
fell at the village of Manigaon, near Eidulabsd, 
in Khandesh.—■S^e Capt. J. Abbott,in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1844, Vol. XIII, p. 880—See also 
account of one which fell at Kajahmundry in 
Mad. Lit. Trans. Vo). XIII, p. 164, and Dr. 
Buist's list of Bom Geo. Trans. 1850. Vol. 
IX, and Professor Powell’s Report, Brit. Ass. 
1847 & 1852.— Dr. Built's Cat. Madras 
Museum Records. Mysore Museum Records * 
Vienna Museum List. 

MWk LANATA. Juss. 

Aehyranthes Janata. Linn. Roxb. 

„ villosa, Forth 
lliecebrum Janatum, Linn. 

Chaya Bbng. Sirru pulai ... Tax. 

Khul. Dux. Piodi konda... 

Sherubala. ... Maleal. Pindidonda ... „ 

Kampule kiray Tam. 

This is a common weed growing everywhere; 
it has woolly, silvery looking leaves, and oval 
heads of white flowers. Its leaves mixed with 
others are used as greens, and its roots as it 
demulcent in Native medicine.— Jaffrey. Useful 
Plants. Voigt . Wight also figures M. braebiata, 
1776 ; fioribunda, 1776 ; Javanica, 876 ; 
Mousoniffi, 725 ; and scandeni, 724. See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

J5SCHINANTHUS, a genus of epiphytical 
plants, The name was given from Aischuno 
to be ashamed, and Anthos a flower. 


A2SCHYNANTHUS grandiflohusd 

Don's Syst. 4. 656. 

Incarvillea parasitica. Rox. FI. 3. p. lift 
Trichospermum grandifiorum. Don. in 
Ed. Phil. • hum* \ 

A parasitic plant with erimfton yellow flowers * 
in shape and size like' those of Digitalis pur¬ 
purea. Stem suooOteOt, smooth; * with swelled 
joints from which flbtous roots issue* Found 
on trees in 8, Concern. 
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J8CHYNANTHUS Spem ? differs from 
last, in the flowers being solitary and much 

C ar. On trees in Southern Mahratta 
try. Probably a new species* See incar- 
fillea j TriVhosper/num, 

JESCHYNOMENti. Linn, A genus of the 
natural order leguminosa from which several 
plants have been separated to other genera and 
ipeeies also rr-alloi ted, 

M> aquatica. Roxb. Syn. of M . aspera 
M> coccinea. Linn, Syn. of Agati grandiflora, 
M, grandiflora. Roxb. Syn. of Agati grandi 
flora. 

41. cannabina. See Seabania aculeate. See 
also Dhauchi. 

M. indioa. Bum . Syn* of Sesbania JSgypti. 
aca* p£K8. 

A3* indma. Wall Syn. of J!. aspera* 

J!. lagenaria. Lqur . Syn. of M aspera. 
J). suyrainta. Roxb. E. I. M. Syn. of 
Sasbania -%ypti«ca. Pen. 

M, tntiora. Pair. Syn. of Desmodium 
tnflorum. 

M- sesban Linn, Syn. of ^esbaniajEgyptiaca. 
A33CHYNOMENE ASPEKA. 

4Jsonynopaene paludosa. Roxb. 

SboU also Sola ...Hind. ! Pouk .Burk. 


Pboekola 
IjUth Sola.,. 


,.,Beno. Attukedasa 
... „ Attoonettee 


Mal. 

Tam. 


The pith, known as Ma % is used for light 
hats; bottle covers, and ornaments; many of the 
last sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1857, pre¬ 
sented the appearance, at a little distance, of 
ivory carvings* Mr. Jeffrey under the Tamil 
name of Sadday-keeray } describes it as a her¬ 
baceous perennial, the leaflets of which are 
used pi greens* It springs up spontaneously 
nt the Burmah rice-fields, especially in the 
Tharawaddy district, and affords an excellent 
hemp.— Madrat Exh. Jar . Report of 1855. 
(yShnughneisy, page 295• Roxb. McClelland. 
See Carving: Vegetables. 

jBrHEn. See Osiris. Sati. 

^ETHIOPIA, “the country or land of the 
sunfrom AM, contraction ot Aditya. Jlgypt 
may have the same etymology, AMia. See 
Semitic races. Aditya. India. 

A5TILE3. Stones worshipped as sacred 
objects, See Salagrama. Aerolites. 

APA, also API. Arab. A poisonous 
serpent. 

AFGHAN. A name applied in Europe to 
.1garipus peoples in Afghanistan* They are 
mmomedans, having been converted to this 
oread within half a century from the first pro¬ 
mulgation *>l that religion, but they are not one 

C ple and they have scarcely ever, for any 
(theaed period,rendered a common obedience 
tp one ruler. In the territories known sp Af¬ 
ghanistan era (owr principal towns,, Kpbhl, 
WWrt Kendaharartjifrrafcand the prevailing 
language is Puehtuor tw&Hi put the routes of, 


the great race migrations and of the large armies 
under Alexander and his successors, under 
Timour, Baber and Nadir Shah, were through 
these countries, and these races and conquer¬ 
ors all left remnants and colonies behind them, 
who have never up to the present day amalga¬ 
mated, and parts of whose languages remain 
distinct. Though no mention is made of 
Kabul, Alexander in his advance to the Indus 
must have passed dose to the site of the pre¬ 
sent city. Even in his time, the countries 
through which, after crossing the Indus at 
Attock, he passed southward to the delta of 
the Indus, were inhabited by numerous small 
nations and tribes. We read of the Malli/ the 
people of the Multan of to-day j—the Qxy- 
dracese, the people of Outeli \ the Catbei, the 
Katheri of Diodorus biculus,—th« present 
Khetri tribe. As soon as he had crossed over 
to Taxilas, on the east side, Ambisacies, king of 
the Indian mountaineers, whom Renndl sup¬ 
poses to be ancestors of the Ghickers, sent am¬ 
bassadors with presents to him. From the 
conflux of the Ascesines with the Indus, Alex¬ 
ander passed through the countries of the 
Sogdi, Muaicani, Oxycani, Sindomanni and* 
Pataluns, and seems to have encountered the 
nomade races in Baluchistan. This variety of 
tribes and nations has been a feature of those 
regions from the most ancient time. Several of 
their races are alluded to in the Mudra Rak¬ 
shasa, or Signet of the Minister, an ancient 
political drama in sancrit by Visakhadatta, 
perhaps of the 12<h century, in which the 
events relate to the history of Chandragupta, 
the Sandracottus of the Greeks. In the tale, 
Rakshasa was the minister of Nanda and after¬ 
wards of Chandragupta. And in the scene, 
where Viradba Gupta visits Rakshasa he is 
asked, 

Rak.—What news from Pashpapur. 

Vir.—I have not muoh to tell Sir : 

Where shall I commence. 

Rak.—With Chandragupta’s entry in the oity. 
Whatever my agents since have done, inform me. 

Vir. -You will remember, Sir, when in close league 
United by Cbanakya, Parvateswara 
And Chandragupta in allianoe, led 
Their force against the city,—a wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas and mountaineers 
The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams and Persian hosts 
Poured on us like a deluge. 

These Sakas of the hindas cannot be other 
than the Sacee or Sakai of classical geography. 
They are frequently named in various works 
and seem to nave been known on the bprdere 
of India or in its western district^ in the first 
century preceding Christianity. Yikramaditya, 
King of Ougein, being known at the Sakari or 
enemy of the Bare, his era dqtee B. C. 56* 
and \t would appear that about this date, some 
northern tribes had settled themselves al$e| 
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the Indus, constituting the Indo-Scythi of was the son of Berkin. Mr. Masson, however, 
Arrian. Their attempt to penetrate further to (Journeys, Voi. I. p. xii-xv.) explains that the 
the east, by way of Kandeeh and Malwa, was introduction of the mabomedan faith, with the 
not improbably arrested by Vikramaditya, I legends and traditions of that religion, has in- 
whence the epithet S&kari. The Sac© are sup-1 duced all the Afghans to pretend to a descent 
posed by Professor Lassen to be the Szu from the Jewish patriarchs and kings*—a pedi- 
Tartars who were expelled about 150 B. C. gree, dpwever, which Mr. Masson regards as 
from the Hi valley by the Xuetchi or White only due to their vanity, and which does not 
Huns whom he supposes to be the Tochari. require to be too seriously .examined. In 
After occupying Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, another sense, they affirm that they are all Ban- 
they are further stated by* the Chinese to have Msrael, or children of Israel, which merely 
been driven thence also by the Yengars some means that they are not heathens; for they 
years afterwards, and to have established them- affirm Christians, although not acknowledging 
selves in Kipen, in which name Lassen recog- their prophet, and Shifts, whom they revile 
nisei the Kophen valley in Kohistan. The as heretics, to be, equally with themselves, Ban- 
term Yavanas, in the same poem, is in modern i-lsrael, although they exclude Hindus,* Chinese, 
times applied by hindus of Northern India and all idolaters.—He says at another place, 
to mabomedans of every description, but in that the term Afghan is acknowledged by a 
the above quotation and in works prior to the multitude of tribes speaking the same dialect, 
mabomedan era, some other people must have —the Pushtoo or Afghani, but that the term it- 
been intended. The interpretation of the word self has no known signification, and is mani* 
by Sir W. Jones, is lonians or Asiatic Greeks, festly borne by many people of very different 
and there are some considerations in its favour, origin, though the people are said to eall them* 
although the chief argument in its behalf is the selves Pushtoon. General Kennedy observes 
difficulty of attachiug it to any other people, that all arguments on the claim of the Afghans 
The mountaineers, or Kirataa of the quotation to Hebrew descent may be dispensed with in 
may have come from any pait of India. They consideration of their real history. Our most 
are known in classical geography as -the Cir- emiuent modern oriental, Mountstuart Elphin- 
rhadm or the Cirrodes, the latter in Sogdiana, stone and the late Mr. T* M. Dickinson (Journal 
near the Oxus. The Kambojas are the people of the Asiatic Society, VoL IV. p. 246.) reject 
of the Arachosia, or north eastern province of it ; and in Lieutenant Leech’s valuable voca- 
Persia. The site of the Babikas, as they bulary of the languages west of the Indus (Pro- 
are termed in the text, is explained in the ceedingsof the Bombay Geographical Society for 
Mahabarat, and the Parasikas speak for 18it 8), h« states that the Afghans were “ original- 
themselves. ly a Turkish or Moghul nation, but that, at pre- 

The name Afghan by which the tribes are at sent, they are a mixed race, consisting of the in¬ 
present known does not however»giveany aid iu habitants of Ghaur, the Turkish tribe of Khilji, 
tracing their origin. Its meaning and deriva- and thePerso-lndian tribes dwelling between the 
tion, are both quite undetermined. According eastern branches of the Hindu Kush and the 
to one supposition it is the Arabic plural of the upper parts of the Indus.” Respecting the 
word/tyAan, which is said to have been apoli- tribe of Joseph, the Eusufzye, noticed among 
ad to them about the time of Sultan Abu Said them, we are expressly informed that they 
of the race of Jengis Khan, because of their have been settled only about 30Q yean on the 
oonstantly disunited state among themselves; upper parts of the Indus, having been origin- 
and there is in Hyderabad a great body of ally emigrants from the country of the Bain- 
these people’s descendants, who usually recog- ches, about Kelatti-Nassir. (Kennedy's Etbno- 
nisethisasthe derivation of the word. Theprimi- logical Essays, p. 7.) In India, these people 
tiro tribe of the Afghans, was called a Taifah, a and their descendants have always been known 
word whioh corresponds with that of nation, as Pathan (Butan ?) and they themselves in- 
The first division of this primitive tribe are variably assume the honorific designation of 
called Farqah, tribe; and the sub-divisions of Khan. Some of them are known also in India, 
this, tirgh or branches.—Some of the Afghans as Rohilla. Recent travellers, Bumes, Masson, 
have asserted that they are remnants ofoneof the and, Perrier, met with tribes who daim a 
Hebrew tribes, and in this view, they do not Grecian descent. According to Bumes, the 
ebjeoh to the designation of Ban-i-Israil, which Mir of Badakhshan, the chief of Darwas, in the 
ef course does not indjude the Yahudi at Jew, valley of the Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of 
and Count Bjoroatcma (p, 233-234) states, that Darwas who occupy the provinces of Kulak, 
they affirm that Nebueb&dnegsar after the des- Bhughnao, and Rattan, north of the Oxus; 
txueiion of the temple oMemsdem, gemoved also the hill states of Chitral, Gilgit and la? 
them tOsBamean, and that their present asms kardo, are all hdd by cbiefa who claim e 
came from their loader Afghans* who was, son Grecian descent. The whole of the princes 
at Us aalai of Atpf [mmsli wnir,) wl» who, ctan foewt fan Atauato ns lam 
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tvho.inhabited the country before it was over¬ 
run by Turki or Tartar tribes. The Tajiks, 
now Mabomedans, regard Alexander as a pro¬ 
phet. The fiadaksban family are fair but pre¬ 
sent nothing in form or feature resembling the 
Greek. They are not unlike the modern Per¬ 
sian, and there is a decided contrast Jjtween 
them and the Turk and Uzbek. 

On this point however General Ferrier(c/o«r- 
ney> p- p, 162-3) mentions that on reach¬ 
ing Gazergah he was much surprised to find 
there a small encampment of persons in the 
dress of Uzbeks, but whose configuration of 
features clearly indicated quite another origin, his independence. Arsaces is called* Asteh by 
In conversations with them they stated that they Eastern writers, and is laid to have been a 
were the'descendants of the Yunanes (Greeks) descendant of the aneiewtfBwsian kings* When 
whom Alexander the Great, Iskander Roomi, he gained the kingdom, it is said he promised 
had left in these countries; and when he heard to exact no tribute and merely to consider 
this he recollected that Marco Polo, and after himself as the head of a confederacy of princes, 
him Bprnes, as well as other writers on oriental united for the double object of maintaining 
history, mentioned the existence of Macedonian their independence and freeing Persia from a 
tribes which had settled on the north-west foreign yoke. This is the commencement of 
frontier of Chinese Tartary. He wished to that era of Persian history called by Eastern 
convince myself that they had not been led into writers, Malook-ul-Tuaif, or common-wealth 
error on this subject; and, from the replies he of tribes. In A. D. 906, Rhages was taken 
reoeived to the numerous questions he put to by Ismail, founder of the Samnnee dynasty. It 
these people, he was convinced of the existence ceased now to be a seat of empire, and in A. 
of the real descendants of the ancient Greeks D. 967, 'became the capital of the house of 
in those countries. These Yunajes are not Shemgur, a race of petty princes who maintain- 
isolated and dispersed here and there but are' d a kind of independence, while the dynasties 
united in tribes, occupying a considerable tract of Saman and Dilemee divided the empire of 
of country ; nothing, however, either in their Persia. In A. D. 1027, Rhages was the last 
language or their habits, betrays their origin, conquest of Mahmood of Ghuzni. (Smith’s Die . 
They are mussulmans, and have the reputation Malcolm’s Hist . of Persia , quoted in Ferriers 
Of being somewhat fanatical, and are not held Journeys, p. 55.) The history of the lands adja- 
in much consideration by the Tartars, amongst cent to Kabul during the centuries immediately 
whom they are settled, but they are respected, preceding and following the present era, is but 
for, like their ancestors, they are brave, and the little indicated in books, but has been, to a con- 
consequences of their hatred are terrible to siderable extent, traced out by several learned 
those who are the object of it. Burnes, while men, Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
admitting the existence of the descendants of Professors Wilson and Lassen from coins of 
these Greeks in Central Asia, appears to doubt Greek, Arian, Bactrian, Scythian, Partho-Scyth- 
whethersome of their chiefs are, as they affirm, ian, Ario-Parthian & Indo-Scythian kings and 
the descendants of Alexander, for the historians dynasties, which the researches of Sir Alexander 
of the eon of Philip assure us that he left no Burues, tyr. Masson, Generals Coart and Ven- 
heir to reap the fruits of his immense conquests, tura had brought to light, as also from theen» 
Alexander built a city in his route eastwards gravings on rocks and on relics found in topes 
towards the Indus to which he gave his own in all the regions around Kabul. The charac- 
name, but the name it now bears and its particu- ters in which these legends are engraved are 
lar site have been lost. It Wrs called Alex- Arian or Bactrian, Greek, and Sanscrit. On 
andria near the Caucasus, and Rennel points coins, these are sometimes single; but many 
to Bamian as the quarter in which he would dynasties adopted bi-lingual legends, Arian 
place it. General Perrier, however, mentions that and Greek, or Greek and Sanscrit, the Greek 
the fortified town of Herat, is supposed to have becoming gradually more barbarous towards 
been founded by Alexander the Great, but he the present era, until at length, it became 
does not quote his authority. This city, he unintelligible. Mr. Prinsep considers it as 
tells us, is a quadrangle of 8$ miles long on established that the Arian or Bactrian lan- 
the north and south sides, and rather more guage was long the vernacular of the Paro- 
on the east and west. Its extent would be pamisan rauge, Of Kabul, and perhaps of Herat 
immense if all the suburbs were included, and Kandahar, up to the Indus, for it has bean 
particularly those stretching to the west of the found in the topes of Manikhyala in Ike Panjab 
town beyond the Danramh-i'Irak. After the and on the took at Bento, ' Unlike the Greek 
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death of Alexander the Great, Persia as well as 
Syria, fell to the lot of Seleuous Nicator, who 
established the dynasty of the Seleueidae* 
Antiochus Soter succeeded Seleuous Nicator, 
and in the reign of his successor, Antiochus 
Tbeos, Arsaoes, a Scythian, who came from the 
north of the Sea of Azof, induced the Persians 
to throw off the Greek yoke, founded the 
Parthian empire, and made Rhages his capital! 
This was likewise the period of the foundation 
of the Bactrian kingdom by Theodotus, the 
governor of it, who finding himself out off 
from Syria by the Persian revolution, declared 
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and Sanscrit, it is written like the Semitic 
tongues from right to left but the letters being 
always separate, they could at pleasure be 
written from right to left, and the customs of 
ancient races, on this point, were various. The 
earliest Greek was written alternately, as a 
plough is drawn, and tombs of Tuscan kings 
opened some years since, coutain inscriptions in 
Greek characters, written from right to left. 
The Mongolians who adopted the Syrian char¬ 
acters write it in lines downwards like the 
Chinese. The Arian character was adopter) first 
on the coins of the Greek kings from Eucratides 
down to Hermseus. It was then taken up by the 
Scythians, who crossed the Faropamisus, Imaus 
or Hindu Kush, and jdso by Parthians who as¬ 
serted their independence in Afghanistan. The 
Arian alphabet,character, in the course of years, 
seems to have undergone a change, and the 
came forms are not to be recognised in later 
coins, nor the same epithets and titles, and the 
inscriptions discovered in topes are all in the 
lees simple though later character. Mr. James 
Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep and Professor Wil¬ 
son have considered this Arian language to have’ 
a close affinity with Sanscrit, but Dr. Moore has 
recently put forth that it is Hebrew. It seems 
to have superseded the ancient Sanscrit of the 
days of Asoka, which was adopted by Aga- 
thocles and Pantaleon, the first of whom we 
know, from the pure Greek style of his other 
coins, to have been one of the earliest of the 
Grecian kings. After them, however, Sanscrit 
characters were entirely disused. Menander, the 
known Indian conqueror, never seems to have 
coined with the language of Asoka, from which 
circumstance Mr. H. T. Prinsep infers that the 
characters on the coins of Agathocles and Pan¬ 
taleon were not vernacular, but had been in¬ 
troduced by the Indian sovereigns, who, follow¬ 
ing the first Chandra Gupta, retained dominion 
over the provinces ceded by the first Seleucus, 
until they were restored by Asoka to the Great 
Antiochus. At Manikbyala, where there is 
a tope solidly built of quarried stones and, 
lime cement,—a great cupola, 80 feet high and 
310 to 320 feet in circumference was opened 
by General Ventura, but there are fifteen other 
and smaller cupolas there, which were opened 
by General Court. Monuments of the same 
kind are met with at Rawal pindi (in the Panjab) 
in the Haaara country west of Kabul, at Jela- 
labftd, legman, Kabul, Bamean and in the 
Khyber Pass. Many of those west of Kabul 
were opened by Mr» Masson. In one, N. 
N. E. of the village which was opened by Ge¬ 
neral Court, a sculptured stone was fouud, in 
Arian characters, along with Roman coins and 
coins of Kadphises an<\ Kanerkes, a fact alone 
sufficient to indicate that, the territories around 
had been under the jvy of rulers of varied 
races, Among the earliest of. these were the 


successors of Alexander the Great. Alex¬ 
ander's death occurred in the spring of the 
year 323 B. C. His empire, though only of 
ten years growth, was not transient. Hie 
colonies and their institutions, manners and 
language had a lasting action in central Asia, 
the effects of which were felt for at least five 
hundred years after his decease, Though he 
left bis brother Arideeus and the posthumous 
child of Rashana or Roxana, called Alexander, 
neither of these succeeded him, for his military 
commandants assumed sovereign power, and in 
B. C. 315, Autigonua assumed the regal title 
of king of Asia. 

In B. C. 305, Seleucus gained a great vic¬ 
tory over Nicanor, a lieutenant of Antigonus, 
and followed it up by seizing and adding to his 
own government, the whole of Media, Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Bactria, and Aria, and all the countries 
as far as the Indus. In 303, he crossed that 
river to make war on Chandra Gupta, who, 
during these contentions, had expelled the Gre¬ 
cian garrisons from the Panjab, and so had re¬ 
covered that country for the native sovereigns 
of India. Seleucus being called to a final 
struggle with Antigonus, made a hasty peace 
with Chandra Gupta, ceding the Panjab as far 
as the Indus. According to Strabo, Arachotia 
was also ceded, but this %ems doubtful. 
Kuchchee to the Bolan Pass with the valley of 
the Indus may have been the region ceded. Se¬ 
leucus drove Antigonus into Phrygia, where he 
was defeated and slain in 301 B. C. Seleucus 
Nicator was assassinated in 280 B. C- by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, from which date the whole . 
of Asia to the Indus and Jaxartes was under 
the Syrian king Antiochus Soter, who from 
280 to 261 B. C. reigned undisturbed over the 
same territory, and left it to his son Antiochus 
Theos. 

In 256 or 255 B. C., Bactria declared for in¬ 
depen dance under Theodotus or Deodotus, 
Parthia followed about the year 250 B. C. 
under the rule of Arsaces, who is variously 
described as a native of Soghd, as a Bactrian, 
and by Moses of Chorene, as of Balkh, this last 
author adding that the dynasty was known as 
Balkhavenses or Pahlavian. He u4ed Greek 
only on his coins and in his public letters and 
correspondence. His coinage is ordinarily with 
the head of the sovereign on one side and oltly 
one coin has a lingual inscription. Great king 
of kings was a title first adopted by Mithrida* 
tea II. 

Arsaces I, B. C- 254-250, the first of the / 
Arsacidan kings, a native of Balkh, revolted 
under Antiochus Theos, is supposed to have 
be«u killed in action with Ariarathea of 
Cappidocia, but the date and circumstances 
not know#., 

Arsaces II, (Artabanus P) son of Arsaces I, 
about B. O. 220, at first extended the Par- 
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tbiui empire but was afterwards driven into 
Hyroania by Antiochus Magnus in B, C. 212; 
allying himself with the Scythians he recovered 
Parthia. 

Arsaees III, B. C. 196, called Priapatius 
or Phriadavius, son of Arsaees II reigned 16 
years, left three sons, Phrahates, Mithridatea 
and Artabanus. 

Arsaees Mithridates I, B. C. 177, made 
Balkh his capital, subdued Media and Persia 
and captured Babylon, brought under bis 
dominion Western Bactria, Aria, Seestan, and 
Araehosia and made a successful expedition 
into India. 

Arsaees Phrahates II, B. C. 139. In his 
reign Bactria seems to have been subjugated 
entirely by Scythians. He was defeated and 
slain in B. C. 130, when restraining the 
Parthians from ravaging the country. 

Arsaees Artabanes, B. C. 126, uncle of 
Phrahates and youngest son of Priapatius, 
died of a wound received in action from the 
Tochari Scythians. 


After many kings, the Greco-Parthian or 
Arsacian dynasty ill Central Asia ended with 
Arsaees Artabanus in A. D. 215, who was 
involved in a war with Rome, but ulti¬ 
mately slain inJ)attle at Balkh by one of 
his Parthian officers, Ardeahir Babakan or 
Artaxerxes, who established his own, that of 
th« Sassanians, in A. D. 235. It lasted nearly 
500 years. The capital in the time of the 
Caesars was at Selucia on the Tigris. The 
system of Government was Asiatic, by Satraps, 
or rulers possessing full power over the persons 
and properties of all the subjects of the State. 

** The history of the country of the Kophones 
river, i. e. Bactria, Aria and Kabul, is dif¬ 


ferent. 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions the one Greek, on the obverse, some of 
excellent workmanship often of very barbarous 
forms, the other, on the reverse, m that called 
Arian,Ariaman,Bactrian and Kabulian. Accord¬ 
ing to the prevalent authority, of Lassen, 
jkmee Prinsep, Professor Wilson and others, 
this language is said to be Sanscrit, but Doctor 
Moore asserts it as Hebrew. It is written from 
right to left. 

The first Theodotus or Diodotus B. C. 256, 
reigned about the same time as Arsaees I. 

Theodotus II, B. C. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

Euthydemus, B. C. 220, reigned in the time 
Of the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the 
united Syrian and Parthian armies. He then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance and 
sp extend the Greek influence to the Indus. A 



route N. of the mountains to the Kabul valley 
and across the Indus iu B. C. 206. There, 
Antioolius made peace with Sophagasenui 
(Asoka), which that sovereign recorded by 
edicts on rocks and pillars in various parts of 
India, in characters exactly resembling those 
on the coins of Agathooles. In B. C, 205, 
Antiochus returned by way of Araehotia. The 
translation of the edicts of Asoka, is in the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1838, and that on 
the Girnar rock names Antioohus (Antiocbia 
Yona Raja). 

Eukratides, B. 0.178; (Prinsep B. C. 181, 
Bayer, Wilson B. C. 165, Visconti: B. C., 
Lassen 175). He seems to have made an ex* 
pedition to India in 165 B* G.,and on bis return 
from it, to have been murdered by his son* 
Numerous of his coins have been found in 
Bactria and Afghanistan and Mr. H. T, 
Prinsep considers that he ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made oonquests in and 
south of Parapamisus in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingnal Arian 
inscription. The first use of two languages 
however, is also ascribed to Agathooles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides used 
Greek and Arian. Eukratides was certainly, 
amongst the earliest of the Greek kings of 
Bactria, Kabul and Aria, who adopted bilingual 
inscriptions on his coins, and his so doing is 
supposed consequent on his conquest of the 
Parapamisus, after assumption of the title of 
Great King. On his death, his wide dominion 
is supposed to have been broken iuto several 
independent kingdoms. 

Heliocles, B. G. 155, the parricide of Eukra* 
tides, used bilingual inscriptions ou coins in 
pure Greek and Arian. His rule though 
short, extended over Bactria aud the Paropa- 
rnisus. 

Antimachus, B. C. 150 coined with Greek 
and Arian, 

AvAthocles, B. 0.190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to have 
ruled Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the 
Governor left by Aotipchui in Kabul, after 
his treaty with Asoka. 

Pantaleon, B. C. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 

Professor Lassen supposes four Greek king* 
doms, vis., that of Bactria. One eastern, wider 
Menander and ApoUodotuti comprehending th* 
Punjab and valley of the Indus, with Kabul, 
and Araehotia or Kandahar added in times of 
its prosperity. Another western, at Herat and 
in Seestan. Afourth central of the Baropamk 
sus, which latter region, Mr. Prinsep is incBn* 
ed to give to Bactria, Veanse of the bilingual 
as writ as the pure Greek colas of Heliocles aud 
Antimachus, Kings of Bactria* . 
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Of All ih* kings who followed Kukratidei, 
Menander and Apoilodotue alone are mentioned 
by classical authorities. 

Tilt Scythian kings, followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. They 
corned similar pieces with superscriptions 
similar, and in the same languages, but inscrib¬ 
ed on them their own names and titles, and 
varied the emblems and devices. 

Meties, B. G. 135, is supposed to have been 
ft'Scythian, the bead of one of the tribes that 
broke into Hactria between 150 to 140 B C, 
and he seems to have held communication with 
Azes. On the obverse, his coin contains the 
king with a trident, a Tartar war weapon, set¬ 
ting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, B. C. 130. The greatest of Scythian 
kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions, with plain, diaftinct Greek characters 
BAS 1 ABOX BAX 1 ABQN MErAAOT AZOV. In 
Arian, Maharajasa Raja R»jasa Madatasa 
Ayasa. The figures on the coins are various. 
Professor Wilson thinks he was an Indian Bud¬ 
dhist king, about 50 B. 0. Professor Lassen 
regards him ns a Sacian Scythian, who con¬ 
quered the Kabul valley in the tune of tlm 
second Mithridates, and finally destroyed the 
kingdom of Menander and Hermseus in about 
320 B. C. He considers he was succeeded 
by Azilises. 

Azilisis, B. C. 115, reigned with the same 
titles as Azes. On one coin, the name of Azes 
is on the Greek obverse, and that of Azilises 
on Jhe Bactrian reverse. 

Vonones, B. C. 100, called Brilahar*, sup¬ 
posed to have been a Parthian Satrap who as¬ 
serted independence, Rnd created a kingdom for 
himself out of the dominions of Azilises. 


Spairrisus, B. C. 85, sometimes read Ipa- 
lirisus, supposed a Parthian king. 

Spalypius, B. C. 75, had mans coins in two 
languages, he was a vice regent, son of Vono¬ 
nes and peihaps brother of Spalirisus. About 
this time, as indicated by his coins, was a 
ruler, <vho«e name is not known,— 

8oter Mega*, B. C. 70* the nameless Great 
Soter king* had coins with an Arian legend 
which James Prinsep fmd Professor Lassen 
ascribed to Azes. On ail is a peculiar moiio- 
gram with three prongs. The same mono¬ 
gram was continued in coins of Kadnhises and 


of Hercules type derived from Itermaus. 
Mr. H;T* Prinjppooutidete him to have been 
contempofary, but wot identified*, with Vikra- 
*«Mya *tt$ that he assumed the title of Soter 
Megasy which was.jeogifauad down by the 
Sadpbiaee; lingeg H* consider* tint the 
iaaiiiNnkkgt, ditUfetseoa coins ate 
the wmd^lodee^r although awe 

local chiefs such at now rulefat HulmkKjhwiifc 
Wpeskof IhaJ^ab 


Vikramaditya. About this great king, Jodis* 
affords nothing but fables, but a passage of 
the Periplus mentions that bis capital Was 
Ozene (Ujein) and it is known that lie extended 
his empire to Kabul about B, O. 56. This 
dominion in the Kabul valley must have been 
temporaiy ; Ins empire fell to pieces after his 
death, and nearly a century elapsed before 
Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty of 
Hindustan in its unity. 

The Kadaphes or Kadphises dynasty con* 
sisted of three rulers, who ruled in Kabul, from 
the downfall of the kingdom of Vikramaditja. 
Kadphises* name is on tnc Arian reverse of the 
Hermann coins of Hercules typo. There is no 
indication of a settled worship. The Hercules 
worship was readily bon owed from the Greeks 
by the wild Scythians, as a ineie revereneb of 
physical strength. The Kohistan is supposed 
to he the district of the first rise of Kadphises, 
while Kabul and its valley were subject to 
Indian rule; and while there, the chief seems 
have retained his Scythian title and rude 
worship of Hercules. Afterwards, overpowering 
the Indian governors who had followed Vikra* 
maditya into the Kabul valley and Panjab, he 
or his descendants seem to have adopted the 
Hindu religion, coining with Greek,and dropped 
their Scythian title. In a gold coinage by * 
Kadphises king, Siva occnis in the mixed raa 
and female character, and very general 
accompanied by the bull Nandi. Professor 
Lnssen discovered in Chinese history, that Khi- 
out-chiu-lii Kui-tsi-kio, a Yuchi or Yeutchi 
or white Hun, conquered the Szus or Azes 
Scnthiansin about 40 B. C. and dying at-the- 
advanced age of 84 yeais, his son Yen-feta*^ 
Cliing piosecuted his career of victory and 
reduced the Indus valley and Panjab to sub* 
jection in about 20 B, C. The names me 
scarcely recognizably but the facts and period 
correspond to the career and supposed era of 
the Kadphises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphues, B, C. 50 iiu 
Arian Dharaa -P -f rata Kujula kasuSaba- 
shakha Kadaphasa. His coins are of the Hercules 
and Hermans type* , 

Znthos Kadaphes Khoranos, B. p. 20. On, 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure* with, 
the arm extended* and wearing a loose flowing 
Indian dress. They have monograms the same 
as the Azes coins. * Ihe Siva worship bad 
t \ et been established as the Stato rebaion. . 

Voitemo Kadphises, B. 0* 6. His cppgfl* 
coins have the king standing in a Taitor drysv 
with coat, boot! and C'fc W f'ght b|U^ 
pointing downwards town flltaror pikoftytvr^ 
mi having a trident ferrate on (H>e«aid^mi^ 
a okih. on; the other. The refill} the 
ISiva Mao# Mb 4 : v m 4Vii 

Ilie iwdmprof 4#. imftt JB 

oohBtnf M Kadphiiti hfi tavfelqs 

« . i 
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^riftsep and Wilson, are somewhat different, 
nod it is suggested that the words Koroso 
Koaoulo, Koranosand Zatlios, were titles short 
of royalty. Professors Lassen and Wilson 
carry the dynasty of Kadphises thtough the 
whole of the first eentury of the present era, 
and consider it to have been then overpowered 
by a fresh swarm of Scythians under the 
Kanerki kings. Mr. H. T. Prinsep supposes 
that during the ascendency of the Kadphises 
kings, the Graeco-Parthian party still held 
out in cities and communities, abiding their 
time to re-assert their independence .and rose 
Hgain about the middle of the first century of 
our era ; amongst these, coins 9ho\v 

UndopWres, A, P. 40, calling himself 
King of Kings in Greek, and in At inn, Maha- 
rajasa Baja Itajasn, Tradatasa, M^hatasa 
I’harakifasa. 

Gondopherres or Gondophares, B 0. 55, 
^vho took the same Arian nnmeof Pharnlutasn. 

Abagasus, King of King?, A. D. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasn. professor Lassen supposes thi* 
name to be identical with Yologeses. Mr. II 
r f. Prinsep supposes these coins to be of Par 
tJnans, who established for them»plvrs a sepa¬ 
rate and independent sovereignty in Kabul and 
t^e P&rapamisu* 

^Abnlgnsin*. A. f). BO, Captain Cunningham 
jSspribed the Arian )*-sfend on the coins to be 
Sf “ the Saviour king Abngasus, younger son of 
Jjndophcncs.” 

Kanotki dynasty. A) the cln*p of the fust cen¬ 
tury of our era, when the above Arm-Par¬ 
thian suppoecil dynasty ceased to reign in 
Kabul and the Panjab, a new race of Scythian 
kings appeared, who issued gold and popper 
money of quite a ditf< rent device and style from 
imytbing before < nirent. r l Imse bear a title of 
Knnerkee, at first with the titlw nf Basileus 
Basileon, but afterwards wjth the Indian title 
cf Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
of the Kanerki coins indicate a long dominion 
for kings of the race. The only characters on 
their coin* are Greek, but these become at last 
wo corrupt. a* to be quite illegible. On their 
♦ibVetar is the kin? standing, or in hust to the 
waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, with the 
jjame and titles in a Greek legend round: while 
dti thC reverse are Mithraie representations of 
the sun or moon with HAIOI, NANAIA, OKPQ> 
2ffQP&' MAO, AOPO, or some other mystical 
name of these luminaries, also in Greek letters. 
And qn all the Kanerki coins, is the same 
monogram ns the Kadphises dynasty used, 
And which was borrowed apparently from the 
nameless Soter Megas. This wouid teem* to 
indicate, that the Kanerki dynasty, though 
totfrwpted tm Mr. Prinsep supposes by the 
htUntAtion of Ario-Partbiins, was yet a cotrti 


nnation of the same tribe and nation ns its 
predecessors of the name of Kadphises. 

The state religion seems to have been 
Mithraie, whence derived, not known; but on 
their coins, the Siva bull device is also found 
on the reverse, tin* bull’s head being 1o the left, 
--in the coins of tin* Kadphises being to the 
right. A list o( their kings cannot be framed, 
but their power seem* to have lasted for more 
than two centuries. The style and device, of 
the Greek, of the gold coins especially, of the 
coins both of Kadphises and the Kanerki?, was 
carried on till it grew more and more rornipt, 
find was at la«t, entirely lost, through the de¬ 
terioration of art, under the princes of Hindu 
race, who succeeded to the more energetic 
Greeks and Scythians.— (On the flinloriwt 
result* deduct Ur from remit trier ova m in 
Afghanistan htf H. T. Prinsrp, J'sq.) 

Of all these conqueror*, only the routes of 
Alexander, Timur and Nadir Shah, have their 
particulars on record. 

Aficr the death of Alexander, his Lieutenant, 
Sdeuciis, succeeded to the sovereignty of Af¬ 
ghanistan and the other Asiatic conquests. 
Under his ^rendson, AftflmnistMti was taken 
from the St*leuci<i», by the aboriginal chiefs, 
and soon after, formed with Bactria an inde¬ 
pendent State which existed during 150 years. 
Subsequently, the Tartar made themselves 
masters of Alghanistnn and appear to have held 
possession of it up to the death of Mansoor, 
when one of his officers, Sabnqtagin, estab¬ 
lished an independent dominion over all .the 
southern parts of Afghanistan, making Ghizni 
his capital His son Mahmood, who died- 
A D. 1028. enriched Afghanistan, with the 
spoils of India. In the reign ot the cruel 
Bah ram, one of the Tartar’s descendants, the 
Sabnqtagin dynasty were deprived of all but 
the Punjab, and this too, in D 1160, they 
lost. 

limur in his route from Kabul towards 
Hindoostan, according to Sherit-nd-din, went 
by wny of Iijal, Shenuznn, Hughs,, Banon, 
(or Bnnnoo), and thence to the Indus, at the 
very place where Jelal-ud-din, king of Kharazm 
fought with Jengis Khan and so heroically 
swnm the river after his defeat in 1231. It 
must not be omitted, that Timur crossed an 
extensive desert in his way to Batnir. In his 
return from the banks of the Ganges, he pro* 
ceeded to the north-west, along the foot of the 
Sewnlik mountains, by Meliapur, JsIBndhar, 
and Jummoo, to the Indus, which he crossed 
at the same place as before, am) in the lame 
manner ; and returned to Ssmareatt) by wa* 
of Butmoo, or Banon, Nughaor IfegUa, faknl, 
Boeahn, and Termed, 
pages 112 to 121.) 

Afghanistan, at the death of Tlmoor mm? 
prebended the principalities of Cacbirffc 
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Lahore, Peshwur, Kabul, Balkh, Kliulm, 
Kandahar, Multan, and Herat ; those of Kelat 
and Baluchistan as well as Persian Khorassau, 
acknowledged her a* suzerain. Smd also, 
though not having paid for live ) ears the tribute 
agreed upon by Mir Pathali Kban, chief of the 
Talpoora, was nevertheless classed as amongst 
the number of her dependencies. 

Nadir Sliah*« route into India was the ordi¬ 
nary one, by Aito-k and Lahore, and he return¬ 
ed, ns appears by Abdul Kirim and M. Otter, 
by ueuily the baiue route ; save that instead 
of crossing the Indus at Atiock, he went higher 
up, and passed the bordeis of 8c wad, iu his 
way to Jalalabad and Kabul. 

** The boundaries of Afghanistan have 
fluctuated with the vicissitudes of war from 
the middle of the tenth century. At the date 
of the remit invasion of the country by the 
British, the kingdom consisted of four sub* 
divisions, Cabul, the Huzara country, Cauda* 
bar,and Herat. Taken iu this extent, Afghanistan 
is bordeied on the north by Bokhaia, Kunduz, 
and Kaferistau ; on tiie east by the British 
province of Peshawur and the Soliiuau range 
of mountains ; on the sotuh by BeloochisUu ; 
and on the west by Persia. Its greatest length 
from north to south is about six hundred miles; 
its breadth measures about the same distance. 
( Townwid'a Out rum and llavtluulc’s, p. 85.) 

The British frontier line commences from the 
top of the Kaghaii gieu (a dependency of 
Huzara) near Chelus on the north*west corner 
of the Maharajah of Jummoo’s territory, and 
then pusses round the north-west boundary of 
Huzara, ou the east side the iudus to Tor* 
bcila; then crossing that river, it winds round 
the north and north-west boundary of the 
Peshawur Valley to the Kiiyber Pass, then 
round the Afieedee Hills to Koiiat; then round 
the western boundary of the Koiiat Histiict, 
along the Mecran&y** V.dlev and touching tin 
non tines of the Cabul dominions * then round 
the Wuzeeree Hills to the Bumioo >ine and to the 
head of the Sulimani range; and then, lastly, 
right down the base of the Sidiuiani range 
to its terminate oil the upper confines of Sind 
and ot the Khelut kingdom, The extent of 
this froutier is very vast, and its length is full 
80U,miles* It is also as arduous in its nature 
as it i® extensive- Along the outer side of this 
frontier line, aud therefore beyond British 
jurisdiction, there dwell a series of independent 
tribes. On the inuer side of this frontier, up 
to He right bank of the Indus, there also dwell 
various tribes, in mauy respects resembling the 
flrtf-Juimed, tribes, but whoare British subjects. 
Tim will > adverted to, though with 
loss prominency tliau the former. The topo* 
grapbksaJ position of each tribe, both without 
OMl within the iron tier, may be enumerated in 
their Weal order us follow §. 


I Jnorpun dent Tbibm.—D welling along ffo 
outer face of the north-west Punjab fmntiVr and 
inhabiting hills, adjoining frontier of Huzara 
District,—Hussunzy es. 

Adjoining Frontier of Peshawur District.—- 
Judoons, Bmioorwhlb, Swa tee's, Itaneezyes, 
Osmanklieyieet, Upper Momundsi 

Adjoining Frontier of Peshawur and Kohat 
Districts—Alretdees^ \ 

Adjoining Froutier of Kohat District.—^Buzo\ 
tees, Sepuli-, Orukzyc9, Zyiuoosht Alt'ghaus t N 

loo rees. 

Adjoining Frontier of Kolmt ami Debra bh* 
mul Khan Diairicts.—Wuzeerees. 

Adjoining Frontier of Delira Ishmacl Kiiau 
District —8lu,orautes, Oshterauee*, Kubrauccs^ 
Bozdars. 

Adjoining Frontier of Debra Olinzec Khan 
District.—Khutruns, Kosalis, Lugharee^, Qoot* 
chauiees, Muriecs.— Booutee*. 

Biitish Tribes,—'Tribes within the frontier, 
aud British subjects, inhabiting partly lulls anefc 

partly plains* 

lluz.ru District. —Turnotilees, Gukk-ns, 
Doonds and Suiteta, Kagbau tiyuua aud other 
tribes of Huzara. 

Peshawar District.—Eusufz) es, Kltulreb, 
Momuuds of the plains. 

Peshawar and ICohat Districts,— KhultuL. 

Kohat Distiict.—Bungushe*. 

Dehralshiuael Khan District.—Binmocchewr, 
Murwutees, Butanees, Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs 
of Kulaclite, Chiefs of Dehru Ishmael Khan, 
Nootkanees, Loouds 

Dehra Ghazec Khan District.—Drcshuks^ 
Muzarees. . 

General Furrier gives the lollowiug approxi¬ 
mately as the amount of the population iu At'_ 
ghunistau* 

In tliLtrolvucea of 

Uuul. . . 300,UUO Afj;hnns. 

„ 6ou,i;00 p4iMv„nb or tiniMki# 

Kiudfclur.. 600,000 AMuim. 

„ SI 0,000 pHiftiTHus aud Baluchi. 

Kabul.1.600,000 Alalia. 

M S'j 0,U00 toraiVaub and Kutiil- 

liMllM. 

Total ?,S00,t)00 AtaUtts, aad 1,700,000 P*r»ivaus, Dwaa, 
Ualui'in lud tUutiluufcli 

making a tikmaul futalof J, 200,000 inhabitants. 

Though the population of the Afghan States 
is not numerous they aie all above the English 
standard iu height, and are brave to reckless¬ 
ness. 1 heraces iuAlfghduistan, tlieAttghans p/t- 
perly so nailed, are at present the dominant race, 
aud in Kdiidahar, Kabul and Herat, hold the 
Tajik-i iu subjection. The Tajiks are the descend¬ 
ants of the am ient conquerors of the country, 
and may be subdivided into the Parsivans or in* 
habitants of towns, speaking Persian, and the 
Eimaks or Nomadcs* The Uzbeks me in num¬ 
bers \ the Hazaras, of Tartar, perhaps a Turko¬ 
man origin, aud the Lijuaks who giaze their 
flocks iu tlm Parapamnms, are bravi and relent¬ 
less, and Aflghuns when travelling whether pro¬ 
to 
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from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, 
( ##vcr enter into the mountain districts of tlnse 
intrepid nomadic tribes. One of the Eiraak 
tribes is known as the Feroz Kohi after the 
,tity of that name about 63 miles from Teheran. 
Timur exasperated at the depredations which 
they committed, transported the whole of them 
into ne mountains lying between l'etsia and 
hrffi i. The races occupy mg Afghanistan are 
/listing wished by marked chauuterhtics, moral 
as well as physical. General Ft 1 tier tells us 


that the Alfgluins of Kabul oogsid^r thcmulM 
as Indian Affghans, where** thoae jhe 
Herat say they are Khoraisaui; one tribe 
iepudiat^s another, and denies Hi Afghan 
origin, and there is not the least sympathy 
between them. The names of Patau, RqIjiIIh, 
Affgluu*, which sene at ihe present time to 
designate the Afghan nation, are really those of 
so many distinct races now confounded id one. 
(Gaitral Furrier, p. 5. 


liVilary strength of the States of Afghanistan. 


Nations. 


Afghan 


Uzbek 


thian 

Kflazaxah 


Eimak 


Principalities and 
Khauats. 


! Herat 
Kandahar ... 
Kabul 

Laush-Jowaine 
'Khulrn 
I Balkh 
I Siripool 
*{ Akkchu 
Andkhoo 
Shibbergau ... 
Vlei maria 
( Zddnafc 
I Poosht-koosh 
{ Ytkinbolwg ... 

| Deli Zingey ... 
^ii-Jmgcl 
i Firoz*l.(dii ... 

} Kipchok 
(Taymooni ... 


Cavalry of 
each State* 


8,000 x 
12,000 / 
21,000 ( 
5C0) 
8 , 000 ) 

2.500 

2,000 

200 

1,800 

2,000 

1.500 
4,000 \ 
5,000 | 
1,000 y 

400 | 
500) 
3,750 

1*200 


75,350 


Total 
Cavalry of 
tacli 

NdtlOll • 


41,500 


18,000 


10,900 


4,950 


Infantry of 
each State. 


75,350 


10,000”) 
6,000 I 
10,000 f 
5,000 ) 
f 3,000] 

' 1,000 
2,000 
... > 
600 
500 
l 1,300 

r ... i 

| 3,000 | 

\ 300 y 

I MOO | 

L 800 J 
C 6,400) 

< 400 

( 10 , 000 ) 


61,200 


Total In- 
iantry of 
each 
Nation 


31,000 


8,100 


5,300 


16,800 


General 

Total. 


61,200 


72,500 


26,100 * 


16,200 


21,750 


136,550 


The Balooclies of Scistan are not included in 
this statement, because they are not in Afgha¬ 
nistan. General Perrier tells us that an inter- 
priaing and clever chief could in Afghanistan 
obtain from fit teen to eighteen thousand excel- 
lent Balooch infant!y ; but it would be difficult 
to keep so large a foice under the same flag for 
ehy length of time, so long rs Smtan is in their 
possession. In Geueral Feirier’s time the whole 
of the Afghan army consisted of ihe three divi¬ 
sions of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat; of these, 
the troops called Daftaii, presented the follow* 
ing effective force 


(a.) Kabul, 


(i 6 .) Tn Kandahar 
there were 

(e.) In Herat the 
army consisted 
of,,. 


f 15,000 Afghan Horse. 
6,000 Paisivan or KuzlJ. 
bash Horse. 

4 6,000 Afghan Mountai* 
neers, Infantry., 
4,000 Parsivnn, Hazar&h 
or Usbek Infantry. 
(12,000 Afghan Horse. 

< 3,000 Afghan Infantry.^ 

( 3,000 Balooch Inf&ntty. 

C 8,000 Afghan Horse .\ 

< 4.000 Hazarah Horse; 
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,,Jftat .officer says that the reason of (heir 
, lucceii against the other Asiatic hordes up to 
vtiis day has been their (Sian in the attack, 

.. their courage,, but not any clever disposition 
■ or a knowledge of military operations. He 
mentions that for the theatre of combat be¬ 
tween their armies the Afghans always select 
large plains, in order tuat their numerous 
cavalry, on which they place a blind reliance, 
may be able to deploy freely. Though they 
are entirely ignorant of the ait of attack ami 
defence of tow ns and fortresses, the Afghans 
,are remarkable for the obstinacy of their re¬ 
sistance and ihe coirectness of their aim when 
they are behind walls. The arms of the 
Afghans are the firelock, the caibine, the 
swivel-gun, or a pair of lead pistols; some¬ 
times a bow, or a lance with a bamboo handle. 

The languages spokeu in the western border 
of India, between it and Afghanistan, of India 
adjoining Afghanistan, are dialects of Hindi, 
but sufficiently distinct to be called Sindi, Pan¬ 
jabi and Kashmiri. The late Lieut* Leech 
indeed has givtn vocabularies of seven lan¬ 
guages spoken on the west of the Indus. 
The western border tribes are still mostly 
under patriarchal governments. In the south 
are the various .Balucli tribes in the terri¬ 
tories to which they give their name and whose 
language is said by Captain Raverty to be 
a mixture of Persian, Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi 
and Sanscrit. The firahui tribes in Saharawan 
and Jholawan, whose great, chief is the Khan ol 
Kelat, ethnologists consider to be of the same 
Scytbio stock as the Dravidian races in the 
south, and infer from this that the passage of 
Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus- 

Further north, in the Derajat, are warlike 
Baluch and Afghan tribes* the most unyield 
iug of whom are the Waziri, who long con¬ 
tinued to resist the efforts made by the English 
to restrain their inroads on the plains. Still 
further north and west are the numerous tribes 
of Afghanistan, of whom may be mentioned the 
powerful Durani race and the Tajik tribes- 
The Mongols of Kabul, Persia and Herat, 
called K&imuks in Herat and Afghanistan and 
Eimak and Charraak in the Hazara, dwell north 
of Kabul and Herat. In the Buunu valley, 
tnere are Infeed races, and we may notice the 
Durdu in Giljit and Chulas. 

According to Captain Raverty, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahs-r, 
^horftwak andPishin are designatedB’r-Pushtun 
JP| Upper Afghans $ and those occupying the 
district of Rob, wbWi is near India, are called 
X^-puihtun or Lower Afghans. Persian is the 
offibialfanguage of Afghanist^but colloquially 
the Pusbto. is,alike the common tongue of the 
uneducated people, of the families oftbe^adozye 
m&*, and of tkdwellings of ihe Amir* there, 


are however two divisions of the Afghans, 
termed Pushtun and Pukhten, .who .ipfik 
Pushto and Pukhto respectively, The Pushto 
being the western dialect with affinity to 
Persian, and the Pukhto the eastern with, many 
Sanscrit and Hindi words. The Pushto .is 
spokeu, with slight variation in orthography 
nud pronunciation, fioiu the valley of Pj»hin, 
south of Kandahar, to Kafnistan on the north ; 
and from the banks of the Htlmaud on the 
\mt, to the Atiok, Siudlm or Indus .riveveu 
the east ;—throughout the Sama or plain of 
th« Yuzufzyc’a, — ihe mountaiuous districts, of 
Ji-ijuwar, Baujhkora, Suwatt and Buner to 
A9tor, on the botders of Little Tibet,—a tract 
of country equal in extent to the entire Spanish 
peninsula. A Up, throughout the British districts 
i>f the Deraj at, ikuu’lak, Kohat, Peshawar 
and the S;tmah or Plain of the Yuzufzye’s, 
with the exception of Dera Ghazikhan, nine- 
U'Utbs of the people speak the Afguan language. 
Since the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
the twelfth century, there has been a constant 
influx into India of Afghans, as conquerors 
and settlers and this has been so great fiom 
particu'ar districts that some tribes have 
altogether disappeared from Afghanistan, in 
some local nits m India, the Afghan settlers 
have preserved the Pushto, almost in its purity, 
up to the preset.t day, having from the outset 
marred amongst thcmst'lves. In some parts of 
lhmdalkand and in the territory of the Nawab 
ol Kauipur, whole towns and villages may bo 
found in which the Afghan language is still 
almost exclusively spoken and is tb« medit*- 
of general communication. Captain RaverU 
considers that allhough, on numerous pointy, 
the Pushto bears a great similarity to the* 
Semitic and Iranian languages, .it is totady 
diffeieut in construction aud idiom also from 
any of the Indu—Sanscrit dialects.— (Copt. H. 
(/. Ruwrtys Grammar and hiclionaiy to tie 
PttuhlO) Pukhto, or Jjghau language.) 

The Afghans, General Ferrier tells us, are 
tall, robust, active, and well formed; their 
olive and sometimes sallow complexions and 
strongly marked hard features give their coun¬ 
tenances a savage expression; the lids of 
their black eyes, which are full of fire, are 
tinged with antimony, for this* in, their 
opinion, gives force and adds beauty and a 
dazzling brilliancy to them j their black, beard 
is worn short, und their hair, of the same 
colour, is shaved of from the front to the 
top of the head, the remainder at . t|e 
sides being allowed to fall m large Qurlrover 
the shoulders. Their step is full of fcwftititm, 
their bearing proud-, but rough- Iheyare 
brave even to rashness, excited If iUttaaHeit 
trifle, enterprising without thclmtewgar^to 
prudence, energetic* and boru fer mru^Tkej 
are flober, abstemious* ^apparently n£jj 
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disposition, great gossips, aud curious to of duplicity, their greatest anxiety* is to sscer* 
tilittstf' Courage is with them the first of vir tain how th^y can get their daily Wad without 
^ tdet, and usurps the place of all the others: having to pay for it. 

•• their principle is Give or I t»tke.” Force This habit of living at the expense of btbcr 
\ it their only argument, and it justifies people forces the Afghans to practise sobriety 
; everything ; an individual who is merely and frugality. They throw away the lean, as 
plundered considers himself extremely for* they say it produces diarvh«». The principnl 
tunate, as, generally speaking, life is also food oi the villagers and uomades is kooroot, 
taken. There is no nation in the world a kind of pudding made of boiled Indian corn, 
more turbulent and less under subjection, and bruised between two stones: or simply bread, 
the difficulties in rendering them submissive to ou which they pour rancid grease, mixed with a 
a code of just laws would be almost insur- substance which iu the East is known under 
mountable. Afghans are as incapable of a the name of keehk, the settlement in whey. 
Continuous course of action as of ideas; they They will not eat meat unless it is halul 
do every thing on the spur of the moment (lawful), that is, the animal mutt have its face 
from a love of disorder or for no reason at all: turned towards Mecca, and its thioat cut in a 
it matters little to them who give them laws; particular part of the neck, the following sacri* 
they obey the first corner directly they find it iicial words being pronounced during the oper- 
is to their advantage to do so. Their cupidity ation, in accordance with their law and rule of 
and avarice is extreme; there is no tie they faith—BismilUh-ur-rahmau-ur ruhim (lu the 
would not desert, to gratify their avidity for name of the most merciful God). In eutiim, 
wealth. This surpasses all that can be imagiu* they mix one dish with another, knead them 
ed ; it is insatiable, aud to satisfy it they ure together with their fingers, and then place the 
capable of committing the greatest ciimes. morsel into their mouths. They make two 
For it they will sacrifice ail their native and in* meals, one at noon, the other at nine o’clock at 
dependent pride, even prostitute the honor of night; they frequently smoke the chalam, a 
their wives and daughters whom they frequently kind of water pipe, but very inferior to the 
put to death after they have received the price narghilub of the Turks, or the kaiiun of the 
of their dishonor. Gold in Afghanistan is, Persians. 

more than any where else, the god of the human The Persian language is met with all over 
race; it stifles the still small cry of every Afghanistan; the great families speak it, and 
inau’s conscience, if, indeed, it can be admitted other correspondence is earned on in that 
that an Afghan has a conscience at all; it is tongue: the people are acquainted with it, but 
impossible to rely on their promises, their they prefer speaking the Pushtoo, the language 
| 4 >riends)iip } or their fidelity. They enter into of their nation, which is a mixture of ancient 
[engagements, and bind themselves by the most Persian, Arabic, and Hindostani. They have 
Solemn oaths to respect them, only to depart a few works in this language, but they read 
from them if they see advantage in so doing. Persian authors by prefeience, aud have through 
Capt. Burton, on this point, says that the them formed imperfect ideas of geography, 
Afghans and Persians are, probably, more for- astronomy, medicihe, and history; but these 
mutable liars than the Sindhis, both on account works, full of fictions aud deficiencies, have 
of superior intellect, more stubborn obstinacy, not materially assisted in developing their 
and greater during in supporting the false-, faculties. 

hood .—{Richard T , Burton's Sindh , p . 404. Some young chiefs have their robts or- 

Excitement, says General Ferrier the clash uamented with gold lace or embroidered with 
of arms, and the tumult of the combat are gold thread. This is done in the harems by 
to the Afghan life; repose is for an Af- the women, who excel in this kind cf work, 
glian only a transitory state of being, dur- particularly in Kandahar. The ordinary peo- 
tog which he leads a monotonous exist- pie never change their garments, not even 
«we; the sweets of domestic life, mental the shirt,.until they are completely worn out; 
quietude, the endearments of his family, have and as they very rarely wash themselves, they 
no charms for him, and a life without comrao- are constantly covered with vermin, great and 
tloa end agitation loses all its poetry. He is small. 

only r«dly a man when he is fighting and The Afghans are Sunni ro#boraedani with 
plundering; then his eye is full of fire. There the exception of the tribe of Beri^chi, who am 
** n« tbadeof difference between the character Shiahs. The Parsivans and Eimglcs, whfr jtjre 
of the citizen or the nomade; a town life does subject to the Afghans, profess mabotoedanpp. 
•ot soften their habits; they live there as they Besides the two sects just mentioned some of 
livok a tent, always armed to the teeth, and them are of the Ali-illahi sect, 
lamioi the onslaught, devoid of a right- The nomades are generally of asipkly 

igriaM' feeling, and always animated by the complexion, this is to, bn attributed to, the 
most ftxocious instincts, Though they are full pernicious quality of the water, which is almost 
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nil alkaline. TUe diseases to which the} are 
most subject are fevers, cutaneous and nervous 
disorders, and especially blindness. 

They have a great dread of the Evil Eve, 
and they cover themselves and their domestic 
animals with amulets. 

The munificence of the Persian, Tartar, and 
Indian monnrehs has enriched Afghanistan 
with many fine buildings and works of public 
utility, as mosques, caravanserais, reservoirs of 
water. 

But a person may travel whole months in 
their country without finding any other shelter 
than the tent of the nomnde. 

The rich use planter; and the Kandahar peo¬ 
ple ospccidly decorate tlicir morns with *rent 
taste and talent. 'I heir hou*es arc generally 
low, nrcly consisting: of more than one floor, 
and they rake no precautions against the cold, 
which i\ however, never severe at Herat or 
Kandahar —Terrier's llis of the Afghans, p. p- 
288*296. 

AWir. Masson’s Journey* in Afghani stein. 
Kennedy's Ethnnfo//ica( Essays If. J\ PHnsep's 
fl/stoiteal II/'Salts on the Pisroreties in 
dftfhnnnlan. Town sand’s Outrani and Harflorh. 
Records of the Government of India , Captain 
II, G. Raverty's Grammar and Dtcltonary. 
Binned Travels. Bartons' Scinde Burves' 
O/M. Latham's Ethnology. Jinn sen's Egypt. 
Ft phi//stone's Q/M. Chesney s Euphrates Cun- 
ning ha fit’s History of the Sikhs. V/gncs Per 
Sana! Karr a fine. Pm. Fop. East India Cabal 
and .Afghanistan. 

8ce the words, Durani* Ghnr Gour. Hindu : 
India: Insertions : Iran : Jew*. Kabul.Kaffir. 
Knlmiik, Kandahar • Karez Katiywar. Knz- 
zlbnsh : Kelat: Klmlsa : Khnha ■ Khalil: 
Koran* Khybcr- Kirman : Roll. Kulekye: 
Knrut: Mongol: Sikh: Somnath Tajik* 
Tope: Yuohi* 

API. S-*c Afa : Serpent. 

AFIAT. PhrsIaN Health. In salutation, 
the Persians say Fdfiyat bashod”—" may it he 
health to you?” or " Nosh i jnn”—" may it be 
a drink of life/ 1 1 he Arabs sav " Hania, may 
it be good to you” the person addressed bows 
and returns, “ May Allah be your preserver." 
— Burton’s Scinde, Vol It. p.p. 20 and 21. 
APJM. Hind. Opium. 

AFI8. Arab. Hails, 

* 

AF1UN. Aha*. | Opium. 

AFRICA. Ethnologists are of opinion that 
Africa has had an important influence in the 
Golotifea’ion of India and the islands in timee 
prior to authentic history or tradition, and 
that fhe numerous racks of an Afrieo-Tnrani- 
hit type found in India, the marked African 
Wtrtrei of the people in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula of India, the i%o and negrito 


races of the Andamans, Nicobar, the Jakuns of 
the Malay Peninsula of India, and the Negrito 
and Negro races of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Australia and Polynesia. Much 
of this needs further inquiry, but it is a sub¬ 
ject which will reward investigators During 
the past four thousand years, also, historical 
research has shown how frequent were emigre* 
tions and conquests between Media, Arabia, 
Persia, Palestine and Africa. See. 

India. Inscriptions. Kush. Magar. Palms. Baiti 
Semitic races. Sidi. S;mal Beer-el-Somal, 8o- 
mall 

AFRICAV B’DELLIUM TREE. Erg. 
Iledclotia Africana. 

AFLATUN. Arab. B’ddlium 

also Commipliora Madascarensis. 

A KRAS l AB, See Persian Kings. 

A FRED 1. Of the Klivbar tribes proper there 
nr** three great divisions, theAfrcdi,the ShinwHn, 
and the Omk Zye. Of these, the Afredi,in their 
present locality, are the most numeious; the 
Shinwari, more disposed to the arts of traffic 
and theOrnk Zyc, the more orderly, if amongst, 
such people any can be so piononnced. The 
Afredi occupy the eastern parts of the hills, 
nearest Peshawar; and the Shinwari the, 
western parts, looking upon the valley of 
Jelalabnd. The Ornk Zye reside m Tirah, 
intermingled with the Afredi, and some of 
them arc found in the hills south-west of Pesha¬ 
war, It was a maleic or chief of this tribe who 
conducted Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry© 
by the route of Churn and Tirol), to Pesbaw*,‘l 
when the principal ro«d through the hills war 
defended against him. The Shimvari, beside*J 
their portion of the hill% have the landaV 
immediately west of thqm, and some of the \ 
valleys of the. Safed Koh ran*©. More westerly 
still, under the same lull innge, they are founds 
south of Jelalabad, and are there neighbours of 
the Khognni. These are in the condition of 
unruly subjects. There aie also some of them 
in Gbor-band, and they dwell in great numbers 
bordering on Bajor to the north-uest, where 
they are independent, and engaged in constant, 
hostilities with the tribes of Bajor and *#' 
Kafristan. * * 

Tirah and Cliura are said to be fertile m 
well peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate, 
in comparison with that of Peshawar; and 
it was not unusual for the tjrdnra, and others, 
who had an understanding with the inhabi¬ 
tants, to pass the warm weather in the fog|Jf 4 
of these places; which al$o frequl^Ll 
became a place of refuge to the distrai^JgWf 
Chura resided Khan Bahadur Khan«'<Hj% s 
who nitainad eminence amongst biairibilwafe/, 
the dreuuwtance of hit attendee* gtAtort 
during the sway of tie Men 2# f. %b8ej4 
married on* of his daughter* t*>, and tt 
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aftre^thAn oue occasion, found an asylum with 
big*. The Khybari, like other rude Afghan 
tr^gs,. have their maleks, or chiefs, but the 
authority of these is very limited; and as every 
individual has a voice on public affairs, it is 
impossible to describe the confusion that exists 
nqiongst them. Of course, unanimity is out of 
the question, and it generally happens that a 
nanawati, or deliberation on any business, 
terminates not by bringing it to a conclusion, 
but in strife amongst themselves. The portions 
of the Afredi and Siinwan tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khybar, through which the road 
bads from Peshawar to the Jelalabad valley, 
are but inconsiderable ns to numbers, but they 
are extremely infamous on account of their 
ferocity, mid their long-indulged habits of 
lupine. Under the Sidoz Z\c princes, they 
icceived an annual allowance of twelve thou¬ 
sand rupees on condition of keeping the road 
through their country open, and abstaining 
from plunder. They called themselns, there¬ 
fore, the servants of the king. It would appear, 
from every statement, that they were in those 
days Jittle scrupulous. Still, kafilas followed 
their road,—so manifestly ihe better and 
nearer one,—submitting to their exactions and 
nuno}Alices, and satisfied with being not wholly 
rifled. Their stipend being discontinued by the 
Barak Zye Briars,—to whom the attachment 
they evinced to S'tah Sujili lmd rendered 
them very suspicions,—they threw off nil 
lestiaint, and the consequence was that 
tie Khybar road was closed to the traders of 
ttshawar and Kabul. 

j*They are, in the mass, very numerous.^, 
4»i, boasted that the AlredH.jijf ^ „„ 
qfWy thousand^ fi* \L 0r 0 „ e w liich might be 
mprobibj^tf include every man, worn,in, and 
presur-unongst them, Oi various occasions, 
vvfieii their strength has been exhibited, from 
two to five thousand men have assembled.— 
(Monon's Jounmjt, Pol. /. p. fiom 162 lo 165.) 

The Afredi tribe is, doubtless, the most im¬ 
portant of all on the Panjabi frontier. Their terri¬ 
tory, commencing iu the kills between the Kabul 
^er and the Khybar pass, forma the western 
^unitary of the Peshawar valley; then it 
fetches round the south-western* corner and 
nrta n portion of the southern boundary of 
fa Peshawar District till it approaches* the 
Kutiuk lauds. It thus prolate abruptly into 
frontier, separates the Peshawar 
t- fV6m that of Kohat, and forma the nor- 
boundary of the latter district. The 
|hilll # intervening between the Kohat 
Aawar dtHriets, are flossed by M 
. I passes, communicating from wtedia- 
IrftklWthO other, tM bolt of which is the weH-. 
kw##‘Koilt |mss* and the afe | 

tW pm* Tk frontage of tkj 



Afredi hills towards British jurisdiction ex* 
tends over .a total length of 80 miles, apd their 
territory stretches far back iri a westerly direc¬ 
tion towards Cahul, Thus the Afredi hold 
a large geographical area and have a long bor¬ 
der conterminous with the British. The Afredi 
are entirely independent. Their hills are 
lofty, steep and rugged, most arduous for mili¬ 
tary operations. The villages are strongly 
posted and difficult of access. The Afredi 
nr« lieice by nature. They are not destitute 
of rude virtues, but they are notoriously faith¬ 
less to public engagements. 1 hey are split tip 
into factions. 1 lie sub-divisions of this tribe 
are numerous. They can muster 15,000 or 
20,000 fighting men. As soldieis, they are 
among the best on the frontier. They are good 
shots. Their tactics resemble those of the other 
tribes. They retreat befoie the foe a* he advances 
and press upon him as he retires. From the size 
of their country, and the strength of their num¬ 
bers, the Afredi, if united, might prove for¬ 
midable opponents ; but they rarely or never 
combine. If their independence were threaten¬ 
ed, or if tome peculiar opportunity offered, they 
might act together, otheiwisc they will usually 
be found at war with each other. And India 
would have to deal with one or two sections only 
at a time. If one be hostile, another will be 
friendly mid vire vend, consequently the ttibe is 
not so formidable as it might at firat appear. 

The Afredi of the Kbybc** V*" > failh ’ 
lesstiine- - toiiwncred the most faithless. 
^ .uou of these, named the Kookee-kheyl, 
manifested symptoms of n friendly spirit to- 
wauls the Biitish. The Afredi on the south- 
western co.ner of the IVshawur border have 
not signnliz d themselves. 

Ihe British Government was concerned 
chiefly with the A redi of the two passes [i e„ 
the Kohat Puss or Gullee and the Jewakee 
Pass.) For the guardianship of these passes 
the Afredi received some kind of cutsideration 
from successive dynasties, Ghizmvide, M.igol, 
Doorance, Haiukaye, Sikh and Biitish; and 
broke faith with each and all. These 
mount'ineers are great traders and carriers. 
They convey salt from mines in the Kohat diV 
trict to the Peshawar market. They also Cut 
aud sell the firewood of their lulls; By these 
means they procure a comfortable sulM-teuce, 
which cultivation on their rugged , bjltajdee 
would not-alone suffice to afford. Tjm* JBjiJiah 
authorise* can, )>y- blockading the ipoutnjrof 
the passes,, stop the trade and redpep the-ATe- 
ili to *o» »twi^ 'Jli* ,GulJ*«, ,pr .'XaSat 

1’«m ia tie 4jrect tm<l beat xou(t'(m 
t* I’eafetur.. The jfyrenppit (poet tew'tn 
thee* two fcopq&wl at&tioM mi- widLb 
thttfOtitpr . . . v . .. 
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The Afreedees of the Jewakee Pass, even among 
the Afreedee clans were considered part icularly 
daring and ferocious. Their mountains «re 
very strong. When the Afi eedees of the Koliat 
Pass misbehaved, the Jewakee Afreedees offered 
to engage for,that Pass, or to conduct the 
communication thnugh their own Pass The 
Jewakee Pass was actually used for a short 
time, but the Jewakee Afieedees soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their neigh¬ 
bours. They committed numerous raids and 
murders in the Peshawar and Kohat districts, 
and even robbed boats on the Indus, they 
also murdered a British officer, named Dr. 
Healy, who was travelling towards Kohat, for 
no other reason than that he was a defenceless 
Christian, with a little property about him — 
Record* oj the Government of India . See 
Khyber. o 

AFSANTIN. Arab. | Artemisia 

Indica. Wormwood. 

AFSHANI KAGHAZ. Paper sprinkled 
or studded with gold leaf, used in India when 
writing to persons of distinction. 

AFSHAR a Turki tribe who supposed Shah 
Ismael. See Kazzilbash. Knjar. Khorasnn. 

AFTAB-GWL Pbrs. u, tfi J lit. 

Sunholder,—a sun-shade and emblem of rank, 
used in eastern countries; it is held by a 
servant to protect his master flora the rajs of 
the sun. 

AFYUN. Malay. Opium. 

AGAATA It, See Camelian. 

AGA DAMA- See Insertions. 

AGA KARA Tel. e 7 r>s'fi’. Mimor- 

<)ica dioica, Roxb. and Willd. 
j AGA KHAN a Persian noble residing in 
/Bombay the Pir or religious head of the Klia- 
jrihs. See Khajah. 

AGALLAS. Bp. Galls. 

AGALLOCHA WOOD, 


jty au. Burm. 

J / a .Eng. 

* iwood ... „ 

J ^od aloes ... ,, 

tele wood ... „ 

gn aloes ... » 

'Aquila <>f commerce 
Beisd’ Aigle ... Fit. 
Garo de Malacca... „ 
Agar ... Hind. 
Kalambah... Jay. Mal. 


Kayn Gahru,..JAV. Mal, 
Karambak „ „ 

Agila . „ 

Lignum aloes .. Lat. 

Agallochum ... „ 

Ud-i-Kimari . Pers. 

Ud-i-Hindi . . „ 

Agarha ... ... Sans. 

Agur . D 

Aglaymaram .. Tam. 


This wood is much prized throughout the 
east, as a perfume. The best specimens -appear 
to b6 a mass of resin in decayed wood, and* 
mete away under heat giving forth a very fra¬ 
grant Odour. The treeHs said to be void of it, 
when in a healthy state, and only to exude this 
resinous substance when in decay, or even after 
it hat died. There appear to be at least three 
kinds of Agallooha or wood aloes, the trees 


producing which are not fully identified. Dr. 
Roxburgh, followed by Dr. Hoyle, admits 
doubtfully the existence of two, viz., the Aquil- 
laria agallocha of Roxburgh, aud Aquillaria 
ovuta, Cor, the Garo de Malacca of Lamarck; 
and aii inferior sort is said to be derived from 
Excoecavia agallocha which need not be taken 
into account. But Loureiro maintains that the 
best Lign-aloes or Calambac, which appears to 
be the Ud-i-kamari of the Indian bazasrs, is 
derived from a tree which he calls Aloexylon 
agrtllochum. Roxburgh and Dr. Royle consider 
the Malayan agila , the Aquila and eagle wood 
of commerce, and the ud-i-hindi of the bazaars, 
to be the produce of Aquillaria agallocha 
which grows plentifully to the N. E. of Bengal 
and that it is probably identical with A. ovata 
of Royle. The Aloexylon agallochum of Loureiro, 
yields a scented wood used by the Chinese in 
medicine and perfumery, and is said to bring 
£30 the cwt. in Sumatra. The lign aloes 
brought to Burraah is the produce of a tree 
that grows on the Mergui Islands, and import* 
ed mi to Mergui by the SeJungs. Specimens of 
Amboyna wood, of the odoriferous sandal-wood 
from Timor, clove wood and other choice 
woods, from the Moluccas and Prince of Wales' 
Island, were sent to the Great Exhibition 
of 1 85 1. The Hakims of India administer it in 
their electuaries in combination with spice 8 , 
ambergris, &c '—Honigberger, Mason . Sim- 
monds . 0 'Shanghwsy. Elliot's Flor . Andhrica . 
Exhibition c/1851. Balfour, Madras Museum, t 
■ AGALLOCIIEE. Greek. Eagle-Wood, d 

AGALLOCHUM. Lat. Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM PRIMAR1UM. Rumph. : 
Syn. of Aloexvlum agallochum Lour. 

AGALLOCHUM OFFICINARUM. Lat. 
Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM SPURIUM. Rumph. 
Syn. of Eagle-Wood. 

AGALM ATOL1TE, or figure stone' of 
Jameson ; Phillips called it Pngodalite from 
its being imported from China in figures, pa¬ 
godas, &e.; also Sammy or Swamy, t. e. deity 
stone: it is found in quantities near Chota 
Nagpoor— Col Ouseley , in Bl. As . Trans* t 
1843, p. 923, Reports 63, quoted by Dr . Bui^t. 
See Sami stone. / 

AGAMA, a genus of reptiles of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Molucca Islands. See Rep* 
tilia. 

AGAMA VAGEESHA, Sans* From agKratf, 
one of the Tantras; vak, a word, and eesha, 
lord; the god of speech, a name of Vribaapati* 
AGAMA S ASTRA. A name of the Tantras. 
AGAMA TUBERCULATA. Syn, of Lauda* 
kia melanura. 

AGANOSMA ACUMINATA. G. Don* Kyet* 

boung-pho. Bum 

AGAO, Hind; Agava, Tel: Peskgi; 
PERStjtf! 
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AGAR, 


AGATE. 


•r 

Achagaram. Tam. | Acha waram, Tjcl 

An advance of money.— Wilson, 

AGAPANTHU8 UMBELLATUS. A 
beautiful blue lily, brought from the Cape, 
propagated by dividing the roofs, requires a 
light peat, sandy soil, mixed with old vegetable 
mmm.—Biddetl. 

AGAR. Hind. Sans. J | Eagle-Wood. 
Wood Aloes. 

AGAR-AGAR, the Malay name for the tena¬ 
cious jelly or glue, made from the Plocaria 
(Gigartina) tenax, a marine fucus. It is 
imported into China from the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago, though the Chinese likewise manu¬ 
facture it for themselves, and apply it as size 
to many useful purposes and use it as food. 
The bamboo lattice work of lanterns is covered 
with papersaturated with this gum, which, when 
dried, is semi-transparent: it is also used in 
paper and silk manufactures. It is incom¬ 
parable as a paste, and is not liable to be eaten 
by insects. When boiled with sugar, it forms 
a 8w$efc glutinous jelly, called, in Canton,Wong- 
leung-fan, which is used as a sweetmeat, and 
sold on stalls in the streets. It is brought 
from New Holland and New Guinea and other 
adjacent islands: between 400 and 500 peculs 
are imported annually by the Chinese at a 
prime cost of from 1 to 2 dollars per peoul. 
Its cheapness and admirable qualities as a 
paste render it worthy the attention of other 
jjountries'; when cooked with sugar, it resembles 
HialPs foot jelly. Of the three kinds of Agar- 
llgar, sent to the Exhibition of 1862, from 
i Malacca, the first quality was from a sort of 
riTripe de Roche an edible sea weed which grows 
fon the rocks that are covered by the tide. 
It is ranch used for making a kind of jelly 
which is highly esteemed both by Euro¬ 
peans, and Natives for the delicacy of its 
ftivow\ Exported to China, at 19s. per 133^ 
lbs. The Agar-Agar of the 2nd quality from 
Macassar and the Celebes is an edible sea¬ 
weed collected on the submerged banks in the 
neighbourhood of Macassar by the Baju Lnut 
or Sea Gypsies, for exportation toChina. 12s. 
6d. per 133i lbs. The Agar-Agar of Singa¬ 
pore is collected on the reefs and rocky sub¬ 
merged ledges in the neighbourhood of Sin¬ 
gapore, and constitutes the bulk of the car¬ 
goes of the Chinese Junks on their return voy¬ 
ages. It is much used as a size for stiffening 
silks, and for making jellies. The quantity 
shipped from Singapore is about 10,000 peculs 
annually,—Though deserving cf being better 
known, it does not appear to be an article of 
Indian import, or, if so, it is brought in under 
some other name. The whole tballus of the 
Ceylon Moss is sometimes imported from Cey¬ 
lon, and used in Britain for dressing silk 
goods.-tfw’M A, Morrison, Mib. Jur. 


Reports and Catalogue, $immonds. Tomlinson . 
T. William's Middle Kingdom. S^e Euchemia 
Spinosa: Gigartina tenax. Gracillaria tenax. 
Fucus tenax. Plocaria Candida, Edible sea¬ 
weed. 

AGARAH. Duk. )^]£| Achyranthes 
aspera. 

AGAJMIU. Sans. Agallocha: Eagle-Wood. 
AGARIC. Hind. 


Agaiicun . Arab. 

IP mo,. Dorm. 

Fungus, . Eng. 

Mushroom, ... „ 


Agarikuu . Hind. 

Amadou . Fa ex. 

German Tinder... Eng. 


This is found iu all the bazaars of India, 
wheie it is still employed in native medicine.— 
Mason. Faulkner. Jfonigberger % Sac Fungus. 


AGARICUS, the generic name for the mush¬ 
rooms, many of which grow in India during 
the rains but are little used by Europeans 
from the difficulty in distinguishing the poison¬ 
ous from the edible kinds.— Voigt . 745. 

AGARTOLLAH. See India. 

AGARU CHETTU, Tel, 


Aquilaria Agallocha, li. ii, 422.—Efigle- 
wood. 

AGASA-TAMARE. Tam. /firumir 
Pistia stratiotes. linn. 

AGASSIUM. Tel. Atmosphericeir. 

AGASTI. Sans. jEschynoraenegrandifloia. 

AGASTYA, a native of Thibet, a Malta 
Muni, of great celebrity in the legends and 
literature of Southern India, He methodized 
the Tamil language, and is the chief Tamil 
medical authority, lie is estimated to have 
lived in the sixth century B.C., but the 
Tamulians suppose him to have lived long 
anterior to this. According to Hindu le¬ 
gend, Agastya was the son of Mitra and Va¬ 
nina conjointly, and born in a wnter-jnr along 
withVasisht’ha.Having commanded theVmdhya 
mountain to lie prostrate till his return, he re¬ 
paired to the South of India, to Kolapur, where 
lie continued to reside, and appears to have 
been mainly instrumental in introducing the 
Hindu religion into the Peninsula— Wilson's 
Hind. Tkeal. VolA.p. 313. W. Taylor. 
Dr. Caldwell, 8oc. Trans, Vol. ///. p. 213. 
See Hindu. 

AGASTYA, Sansc. The Star Canopus. 

A GAT. Rus. Carnelian. 

AGATE. Eng. and Fr. ayarys Gr. 
One of the inferior gems, and classed amongst 
the earthy minerals by Phillips, is found in 
great variety and abundance in many parts of 
India. Some of the agates and other silicioua 
minerals in the amygdaloid rocks on the banks 
of the Seena river/ between Sbolapoor and Ah* 
mednuggur, are of great size and in profusion; 
but the most beautiful ere brought horn Cam* 
bay. 
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agathojes chieatta. 

AGATHM 8PATU1ATA. A blue flowering 
plant cultivated by Europeans m India. Rmeli. 
AGATH1S AUSTRALIS. Hort. 

Dammara Australis. 

The Kawrie orNew Zealand Pine, .one of the 

Conifer®, in its native forests, attains » consi- 
derable height, with a straight clean stem, 
which, from its lightness and toughness, has 
been found well calculated for the masts of 
ships. It was introduced into the Bombay 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens. It yields a 
hard brittle resin, like mastich, winch is chewed 
bv the natives. Its soot is used in tattooing. 
—Dr. Riddell. Eng. Cyc. Hog. p. 711. 
AGATU1S LORANTIIIFOLIA. SuUib. 
Dammara 1 oranthifolia, Ltnn, 

Pinus dammara Linn, 

Theot men. Burm. | Dammar Pine ...Eng. 

A large'tree, found on the very summits of 
the mountains of Amboyna, Ternate, and in ma. 
ny of the Molucca Islands. Griffith mentions a i 
tree under that name as a member of th e 
Tenasserira flora, and Dr. Mason has seen th e 
\oung plants of the tree, to which Griffith 
referred, and which the Burmese call Thee t . 
men or tree governor. The leaf is precise^ 
that of the dammar pine, but the Tenasscri m 
tree is not known to yield any dammar. '1 he 
timber of the Arohipelago tree is represented 
to be light and of inferior quality, wholly un . 
fit for any situation exposed to wet, but an¬ 
swering tolerably well for in-door purposes. 
The wood of the Tenasserira tree on the 
contrary is white, rather light, and bears a 
considerable resemblance to some kinds] of 
pine. It is used by Burmese carpenters for 
various purposes, and the Burmese have a 
superstition that the beams of balances of their 
scales, ought to be formed of this wood. Drs. 
Griffith ; Mason and Riddell Eng, Cyc . 

AG ATHOCLES, one of the greek successors 
of Alexander who reigned in Bactria B. C. 247. 
See Afghon. Inscriptions. Kabul. 

AGATHOTE8JCHIRAYTA. G, Don, 

Ophelia chirayta, Griesbach, 

Geutiana cheraita, Flcm, As. Rs, 
Swertia cheyrata. Buck M,S.S, * 
y, raoemosa. Wall 
Chiraita. 


Chiraita... 
Chiraita, also 
Eiriat.. 


.Beng. 



.1)UK. 

Kiriyatha.. 

.mMaleal. 

tian, Eng. 

Chirataka... 

.. Sans 

.Duk. 

1 Shayrait..., 

...Tam. 


1 Silassattu.. 

...Tel. 


This plant has smallish bright yellow flowers. 
It grows in Nepaul, the north of India, the 
Morung Hills. And is a common and abun¬ 
dant plant in the bazaar, supplied chiefly by 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas* All 


AGAVE AMERICANA. 

parts of the plant are extremely bitier and are 
identical in composition with the common 
gentian. It is highly esteemed as a tonic and 
febrifuge all over India and is a perfect sub¬ 
stitute for gentian. The whole plant is pulled 
up at the time that the flowers begin to decay, 
and is dried for use. The foot is considered 
the bitterest part, and it is best administered 
in the form of an infusion or tincture ; the 
nuts of Guilandina bonduc are ‘sometimes 
pounded and given with it.— Cleghorn. Voigt, 
Cat. Ex. 62. 

AGATl, also Agisi, also Avisi. Tam. 1 n. 
Agati grandiflora. 

AGATl GRANDIFLORA. Desv. W. $ A. 

Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 

„ „ var. albiflorum. Dm. 

»» „ „ coccineupa. „ 

iEschynomene coccinea. Rox, 

„ grandiflora. Linn. Rox. 331. 

Corouilla „ Wtlld. 

Sesbauia „ Pers. Rkeed . 

Pauk-Ban . Burm. Avitta. Tam. 

Baka, also Buko,..BENa, Agasi also Avisi 

Augasta . „ also Bakepus... „ 

Agati tree ... Eng. Red var. Erra Agisi 

Augnste wood tree „ on Avisi. ,, 

Agate .MaLEAL. White var. Telia 

Baka, also Baka- Agisi or Avisi... 

pushpam. Sans. 

Of this plant there are two varieties, the 
one variety called A, albiflora, and the other 
A, coccinea. It grows all over India and 
Burmab is seen in every town and village 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, and in the betel 
gardens of peninsular India, where it is culti¬ 
vated for shade, and as a trellis for the 
support and shelter of the piper betel, and 
is easily recognized by its large white and ^ 
bright scarlet flowers. Its wood, is soft, only 
fit for fuel, and of no use in carpentry o~ 
cabinet work, but the tree grows with greaA 
rapidity, and could be usefully pkrturu 
to shelter young trees of slower growth. 
There are \ arieties of the Agati, some with 
variegated and some with red flowers, and the 
leaves and flowers of a white variety, known 
in Taruul as the Agati-kire-pu, are used 
by the natives in soups, curries and , as 
greens. On the Madras Coast, the legutnes 
which are 12 to 18 inches long are not Fre¬ 
quently eaten, but they are a favourite vegeta¬ 
ble with the natives of Burmab. Medicinaflly, 
the bark is a powerful bitter tonic: and the 
leases are used in infusion in catarrh, as [an 
aperient. There are few trees in such common 
request.— Mr, Jaffrey, Useful Plants, Jfr. 
Elliot, Drs . Riddell, Mason , and QlBhaugk- 
nessy. Voigt, 216 Soxb, 331; R>' Brown: 
Rhode . M.8,8. - <, 

AGAVE AMERICANA. Linn, 

Agave cantuia. Roxb, //., 167, 

Aloe Americana. Empk 
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AGHABI OR AGHOBAPANTHI. 


AGHABI OB AGHORAPANTHI. 


Beno. 

] Kalabantha ... 

Tam 

» 

1 Pita . 

... ,, 

. Eng. 

1 Anai Kattaley... 

... „ 

Hjno. 

’ Siigi Matta ... 

Til. 

Sans. 

Yenuga Kalamanda „ 


Bilato Ananas 
Bskkul. ... 

American Aloe 

Rakus. 

Kal&Kantala 

Common all over India, useful as a 
plant. Its leaves yield a useful fibre suit¬ 
able for cordage an<i the tl pita*’ thread is ob¬ 
tained from it. Its juice, obtained in Mexico, 
by incisions on the stem, when distilled yields 
a spirit called pulque. Its dried leaves cut, 
serve as good razor and knife strops — lioxb. II. 
167. Simmond's Veg. Prod. Mad. Ex. Jar . 
Reports. Useful Plants. Hoyle. Fib. Plants. 
J)r. Wiqht 

AGAVE VIVIPARA Liun, 


Bastard Aloe, 
Kathalay ... 


Eng. Pithakalabanda... 
Tam. K'lamanda.. 


Tam 


Dr. Itoyle considers the A. vivipera to be 
closely allied to this species, which he describes 
as common in the Bengal Presidency, and giow 
ing freely in Malwa, yielding fibres from twen¬ 
ty to thirty inches in length, and on testing 
their strength Captain Thompson found them 
quite equal to the best Russian hemp .—Royle, 
p. 8. See Kathalay. 

AGAVE YUCCaEFOLIA. A plant natu- 
ralised in India, capable of yielding fibres.— 
Royle t p. 43. 

AG HA, Arab. Pers. A title in usein 
Persia. The North Eastern tribes write it as 
Aka, but in familiar conversation the gh or k 
are dropped and the word sounded A'a, as a 
in almond— Archer, Ouseley\ Trav. 11.59. 

AG HAST! A. Sans. A^ati granditlora. 
Aghati-kal Tam. ; phalli Hind, its pods ; 
kire Tam. bhaji Hind, greens of Agati 
grnndiflora. 

AG EL HOUT. Dut. ISngle wood. 

AGELLA. A .wood of this name was ex 
hibited at th&Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
,jjnd was^/supposed by 9orae to be the Indian 
•iwedarwood a Aquilaria agallocha.” It was 
n light coloured wood with a fine even grain, 
appeared admirably adapted for furniture 
and many domestic purposes. It is said to be 
abundant in Malabar and has been already used 
for a variety of purposes by the railway engi¬ 
neers.— M. E. of 1857. 

AGERATUM CCERULIUM and A. Mexi- 
capum, exotic flowering plants, cultivated 
fbt their pretty flowers in sandy soil; must not 
bei too much shaded if cultivated in pots. 
A. conyzoides is a native of India — Voigt . 
Riddell. Jafrey. 

AQGANA SUTTAN. a discourse of Bud¬ 
dha. See Wijao. 

AGGUR, Hind. Probably from Agara, 
Sans. Eagle Wood. 

. AGHARl or AGHORAPANTHI, ahindu 
religious Baiva sect, who originally made Devi 
pie object of their worship in some of her ter- 
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rifle forms, said to have required even human 
victims for its performance. The Aghora 
wand and waterpot were a staff set4fith bones 
and the upper half of a skull: Hie practices 
were of a similar nature, and flesh and spiritu¬ 
ous liquors constituted at will the diet oi the 
adept. The sect had died out, by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, only a few disgusting 
wretches, universally feared and detested, being 
then met with, whose odious habits and prac¬ 
tices rendered them objects of avtrsion. They 
are now unheard of.— Wihon . Colonel Todd 
says that he had heard that such wretches did 
exist, not only in the sacred Aboo, but amidst 
the impenetrable recesses of the other mounts 
dedicated to the Jain faith, in the peninsula of 
the Sauras. He mentions that D’Anville 
speaks of them as “ une espece de monstre ,” 
whose existence he doubted, though he quotes 
from Thevenot, who remarks u Lcs habitans 
fie ce bourg, (Debca), estoient autrefois de 
ceux qti’on nommoit Meidi-Conra , on Antro- 
pofages, mangcurs d’bommes; et il n*y a pa9 
grand nombreed annees qu’on y vendoit en¬ 
core de la chair liumaine dans le marche.”— 

(Voyages de M- de Thevenot ; Pan’s, Hi84. 
D’Anville adds, that this “ espece. debete” 
this Merdi-cotir, or properly Mnrdi klior, from 
the Persian mard man and khor eater, 
should have been noticed by Pliny, Aristotle, 
and Clesias, under nearly the same name, 
Mart ichor a > showing that this biutalized sect 
is of ancient date ; secondly, that the Persians 
must base had an intimate intercourse with 
these regions in early times; and thirdly, that 
the western'** historians must have had more 
recourse to Persian authorities than we at 
piesent aie aware of. Cfolonel Tod adds that 
he passed the gnpha or cave of the most cele¬ 
brated of these monsters of the present age, 
who was long the object of terror and loathing 
to Aboo and its neighbourhood, One of the 
Deora chiefs told him thnt a very short time 
previously when conveying the body of bis 
brother to be bumt, onc of these monsters 
crossed the path of the funeral procession, 
and begged to have the corpse, saying that it 
“ would make excellent chatnior condi¬ 
ment. He added, that they were not actually 
accused of killing people, The head quarters 
of the caste are at Burputra (Baroda), and in 
Colonel Tod’s time, there still existed on the 
old site a temple dedicated to the patroness of 
the order, Aghor-eswar-Mata, represented as 
“ Lean Famine/* devouring all. Her votaries 
are brought into the compendious class of 
ascetic^ of whom they are the most degraded, 
beyond all controveisy; they eat whatever 
falls in their way, raw or dressed,, flesh or 
vegetables, and drink whatever is at hand, 
spirits, or their own urine. Marco Polo 
(Uarsden. Marco Polo, p. 252) speaks of a 



AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. 


AGNIHOTRA BRAHMANS. 


class of magicians who are akin to the Indian 
Aghori ‘‘The Astrologers, who piactisc 
the diabolical art of magic, ore natives of 
Cashmere and Thibet. They exhibit them¬ 
selves in a filthy and indecent character ; they 
suffer their faces to remain uncleaned by 
washing, their hair uncombed, being iu a squa 
lid style. Moreover, they are addicted to this 
horrible and beastly practice, when any culprit 
is condemned to death, they carry oil the 
body, dress it with fiie and dtvour it.” 
'] he word Aghora, Panthi is Sans, from 
Aghora, a name of Shiva, and pant’ha, a way. 
— Tud'yTravels, pp, 84 and 85. Wilson's Hin¬ 
doos. See Agliori. Hindoo ; Kathy a war, 
Kerari. 

AGHRIDAGH. A name of Mount Ararat. 

AGHVAN or AVGHAN, a name of the 
Afghans. See Afghanistan- 

AG1AH or AUGJAH grass', described by 
Hamilton, vol. 1, p. 2 as growing about the 
thickness of the wrist and to a height of thirty 
fee t in the belt of low land running from A/rica 
along the 'whole Northern frontier. I 

AGILA also AGILA-GAHRU, Malay. 
Eagle-wood. 

AIM I It, a Rajput state among rugged 
mountains, and dose vallcys3 ; which long pre¬ 
served independence, aud in a great mea¬ 
sure, down to the present time is in res¬ 
pect of liindoostan, what the country of 
Switzerland, is to Europe, but much more ex¬ 
tensive, and populous. From Mahmud to Au- 
rungzebo, the Indian conquerors were contented 
with the nominal subjection of the hardy Raj¬ 
poot tiibes of Rajpootana among whom mili¬ 
tary enthusiasm, grafted on religions principles, 
is added to strength and agility of body ; and 
this mce is disseminated over a tract equal to 
half the extent of France.— Beimel’s Memoir, 
p. xlvi, xlvii. 

AGIST, ( V\ Avisi) Tel Agaii 

grandifloia. Dew. 

AGL.VIA MIDNAPORENSIS. Carey . 

A. gi ata. Wall. 

This tree grows in the forest of Midnapore: 
wood not known.— Voigt. 

AGLAIA ODORATA, lour. 

Cammunium Siuense, Rumph. 

This grows in Cochin-China and China. It 
is a flowering shrub with ternate and pin¬ 
nate leaves, and very small yellow flowers in 
axillary racemes with a ?ery agreeable perfume. 
Both the Aglaia odorata, and Mm ay a exotica 
are very sweet scented and much cultivated by 
the Chinese.— Fortune[s Tea Districts, p. 7 
Riddell. Voiyt.m. hog. 171, 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. 

Kayan Kayo. Buck. 

A largo tree met with iu Tenaaierim and 


along the banks of rivers in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts. It affords a light service¬ 
able timber som< what stronger than the Ame¬ 
rican pine, and capable of being wrought with 
little labour. Wood, red coloured, strong and 
adapted for house building.— Me* CUlland. Ma¬ 
son. 

AGLAIA ROHITOC. Me. 'Cleft. Khayon 
Kayoe. Bukvi. Of this no information. 

AGLEMARAM. Tam Chickrassia tabularis. 

AGN1, (IGNIS) the hindoo god of fire. 
About a fifth of all the hymns in the Rig Veda 
refer to tins god, exclusively, and most of the 
ten books open with hymns addressed to him. * 
In Vc'ic mythology, Agm is the personification 
of fire, and the regent of the south-east division 
of the earth. He is variously described ; some¬ 
times with two faces, three legs, and seven 
arms, of a red or flame colonr, and riding on 
a ram, his vahan or vehicle. Before him is a 
swallow-tailed banner, on which is also painted 
a ram. He is by others, represented as a cor¬ 
pulent man of a red complexion, with eyes, 
eyebrows, head, and heir of a tawny colour, rid¬ 
ing on a goat. From his body issue seven 
streams of glory, and in his right hand lie holds 
I a spear. Agni is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. 
His consort or sacli is Swaho, a daughter of 
K.istapa. Swaha, the sacli of Agni, resem¬ 
bles the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of 
the Riinans, who had no images in their tem¬ 
ples to represent her. Thus Ovid has said. 

" No image Vesta's semblance can express, 

Fire is too subtle to admit of dress/’ 

Neither do we meet with an image of Swaha. 
Those of Agni are usually seen in pictures— 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. il5 and 117.—See 
Vedas. Agnihotva Brahmans. Brahminicide. 
Indra . Hindu : Vahan : Vedas. Yavana Zonnr 
or Zennaar. 

AGN1CULA. A general term for four tribes 
of hiudus, supposed of Parthian descerityllm 
Chohans, the Purihars, the Solauki and Pra- 
raara, who are fabled have been produced by 
a convocation of the gods on Mount Abu— 
Tod. Vol. II. page 451, quoted in hinsep's 
Antiquities by Thomas, p. 1 47- See Khutri, 
Rajpoot. Cliohan. 

AGNIDHRA. See Hindu. 

AGNIHOTRA BRAHMANS, the remnant 
of the worshippers of Agni, who still preserve 
the family fire, but iu other respects conform 
to some mode of popular Hindu devotion;. 
According to prescribed rule, where a 
petual flame is maintained, it is used to light 
the fire round which the bride and bridegroom 
step at the marriage ceremony, and the fune¬ 
ral pile of either; but the household fire is 
preserved only by this particular t&t, the 
Agnihotns, and the great body of tlfc people 
hare nothing of the kind. In thii cam they 
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AGRA. 


AGRICULTtfRi* 


distinguish between the sources whence they 
obtain the kindling flirae according to the 
purposes of its application, and the tire of the 
noarriage rite is taken from the hearth of a res¬ 
pectable person, or from a fire lighted on 
some auspicious occasion, whilst for the fune¬ 
ral pile, “ any unpolluted lire may be used. 
It is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
another pile, or from the abode of an out-cast, 
of a man belonging to the tribe of executioners 
of a woman who has lately borne a child, or of 
any person who is unclean.” Notwithstanding 
these exceptions, it is at present the common 
practice of the hiudus of ordinary rank in the 
western provinces to procure tire from an out¬ 
cast to light the funeral pile.— Wilson's Hindu 
Theatre i The Toy Cart. Art 112. Colebrooke on 
the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus. Asiatic 
Res. XXL 2-11, See India. Inscriptions. Tripan- 
dra. 

AGNLHOTRL Sans, from agnis, fire, 
and hotre, a sacrificial priest, always of the 
brahminical order. See Tripandra. 

AGNI MATA, Sans. ( v . Chitra mulum, 
Plumbago Zeylanica, 

L. 

AGNlMUNDA — Sans. Phvsalis angulata 
formed of fire,—an ethereal voice heard from 
the sky proceeding from a meteor or flame. 
AGNIPURL See Acasanavi. 

AGNI S1KHA, S. l- Gloriosa 

auperba, L . also Carthamus tinctorius. L 
AGNI VENDRAPAKU 

Ammania vesicatoria, R. i. 426.— W. & A. 

, 4 ) 39 . 

AGNYASTRA, the first shaft invented by 
Viswakarma in the war between the gods and 
the daityas or Titans. See Viswakarma. 

AGOU, a Semitic nation in Africa. See 
Semitic races. 

--AGRA in 21° 10’ 2”; 78° V 7" % is a 
large city on the right bank of the Jumna. It 
was the seat of government from the time of Ak- 
bar the greatest of the Mogul emperors, whose 
away extended far beyond the limits of British 
ludia. It remained the seat of government 
of| part of Hindustan under the shorter lived 
dominion of the Mahrattas ; it was retained 
as the seat of government after the conquest by 
thfc British during some of the brightest pe¬ 
riods of British rule, and continued so till 
the removal of the seat of government to 
au unhealthy spot in the confluence of two 
rivers whose yearly deposits of alluvial soil 
keep up a perpetually renewed supply of fever 
and malarious disease. Its abandonment seems to 
be recognized as a grave political error, while, 
for strategical purposes a few more soldiers 
would have sufficed to ensure its supremacy. 
As one of the finest cities of upper India, 
from which in past times the edicts of imperial ; 


dominion were issued to the furthest limit of 
Hindustan—and which even in its changed and 
ruined state still retains throughout Hajputana 
and Central India the prestige of an imperial 
city, there can be but one feeling, that of un¬ 
feigned regret that the imperial city, which 
held the palace and the throne of the Indian 
Caesars, should have been deprived of its fame 
and title as the political if not the commercial 
capital of Upper India with the historical asso¬ 
ciations of centuries. When the two viceroys, 
Lord Canning and Lord Elgin, met thunssem- 
I bled princes and chiefs of Upper India, it was to 
Agra they were summoned. And fifty ye&rs hence 
whatever changes may come over India, in spite 
of the influence of railways and metalled roads, 
when a future viceroy shall summon the future 
chiefs of India to his durbar, it will be either at 
Agra or Delhi that they will flock with all their 
retinue and barbaric pomp. Independent chiefs 
and princes covet to possess land and houses at 
Agra and Scindia and Jeypore have eagerly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to pur¬ 
chase valuable estates, the one close to, and 
! other actually within, the limits of a British 
cantonment. The Ram Bagh garden merits at¬ 
tention and the magnificent tomb of Itimad- 
ud-Dowlah, the vizier of the emperor Jehangir, 
and father of the famous empress Nurj^han, who 
built the tomb.— Mundy’s Sketches in India , 
Vol. I. p. 53. Thurlow's Company ana the 
Crown. Delhi Gazette. Robert Schlagentweit. 
See Inscriptions: India. Kama : S,ikya mum- 
Oojein. Rama. Saud. 

AGRAPANA orAGRlllAlUKA in Bengal, 
abrahmin of an inferior order who conducts fu¬ 
neral obsequies or sraddhas for hire, called Ma- 
h£pto andMahrfbrHhraana ironically.-^ Wi’son; 

AGRAHAYANA, a hindu month falling in 
November and December. Sec Brahma, Hir- 
anyaghaibah. 

AGRAZ, Sp. Verjuice. 

A GRES C, Gkr. Verjuice. 

A GRES CO, It. Verjuice. 
AGRICULTURE. 

KhetKaru. Hindu I Zarayat . Pebs. 

KhetiBari ... Hind.) Pairoodagaradoo Tam. 

Agriculture, in all countries the chief branch 
of industry for the millions, is, in South Eas¬ 
tern Asia, almost the exclusive occupation of 
the people and the great source of revenue to 
the respective governments, who are usually 
regarded as the proprietors of the soil, and sub¬ 
let the lands to tenants or fewers in perpetuity 
so long as the holder pays the established 
ground rent or tax or few-duty. The holder 
can sell or otherwise dispose of his holding,- 
and cannot be dispossessed, provided- his tax 
be duly paid, so long as the land is cultivated. 

In reality, in many parts of India, the 
sparse population and rack renting are such 




AGBICULTUBE. 


AGBICULTUBE. 


as to leave the lands of little marketable 
value, tlie property in it consisting of the la¬ 
bour bestowed on it from year to year, Never¬ 
theless, the craving of all eastern races for 
their patrimonial inheritance is as intense ns 
when Naboth said to Ahnb, I. Kings xxi. 
3, ‘The Lord forbid it me, that I should 
give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee and the Hindoos are as strongly at¬ 
tached to their homesteads as ever the Jews 
were j as Mr. Ward observes, though the 
heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the 
homestead may be almost in ruins, they 
cling still to the family inheritance, with a 
fondness bordering on superstition, and it is 
the use and wont in India, for governments 
to allow proprietors or their descendants to re¬ 
occupy lands long left waste. Amongst the ear¬ 
liest notices of agriculture are those in the Old 
Testament. How Adam lived is not mentioned, 
but of his two sons, Abel was a shepherd 
and Cain had become a tiller of the ground. 
In Noah's time the vine was cultivated and its 
juice fermented and Noah’s descendants in the 
line of Shem appear to have followed the shep¬ 
herd life and to have been nomades wandering 
over extensive countries, to winter and summer 
quarters, to the available grazing grounds. 
These do not seem ever to have cultivated any 
of the grasses for food to their cattle; and to 
the present day throughout South-Eastern 
Asia, the natural herbage is exclusively relied 
on. The Gaoli races of the towns purchase 
some food materials, but the Dhangar who 
pasture horned cattle and the Kurambar who 
rear sheep roam over great tracts, living with 
their herds for months, apait from cities or 
towns, and even where they may have formed 
villages on which advancing civilization with its 
agriculture has encroached, their homesteads are 
abandoned for less inhabited tracts. But in 
Noah’s time agriculture seems to have made great 
progress. There is no reason to doubt that the 
Aryan tribes who moved southwards from 
near the Pamir steppe were both cattle-breeders 
and cultivators, and their Menu is considered by 
many to be Noah, The remains of the races 
who in some unknown time came down the 
valley of the Indus through the valleys of 
Baluchistan attest the prevalence there in 
pre-historic tiroes of water tillage in the 
usual form of the wet cultivation of India, 
where the grounds are carefully levelled and 
put into small plats or compartments into each 
of which the water courses are led iu the manner 
noticed in Proverbs xxi. 1. where it is said 1 The | 
king’s heart is in thefcand of the Lord : as 
the rivers of water [rather, as a' water-course] 
he turneth it whithersoever he will’ an al¬ 
lusion to the practice of the eastern firmer 
in irrigating his field, when be conveys the 


water in channels along the fields, turning it 
with his foot or hand in all directions, so that 
every part of the field may be watered, and a 
good crop insured. Noah’s descendants in the 
line of Ham, who took possession of Egypt, ap¬ 
plied themselves to the tilling of the ground, 
and with so much ingenuity, industry and suc¬ 
cess that, owing to the inundations of the 
Nile, and the consequent fertility of the soil, 
Egypt was enabled in the time of Abraham, and 
still more so in the time of Joseph, 1 to supply 
its neighbours with corn during a period of 
famine. Nor were the inhabitants backward 
in assisting the liberality of nature : they bu¬ 
sied themselves in embanking, irrigation, and 
draining, in order to derive all the benefits 
which the benignant river was capable of af¬ 
fording them. These works are said to have 
been carried on with particular spirit under 
| the auspices of Sesostris, 1800 years before 
I the Christian era. So sensible were the Egyp¬ 
tians of the blessings which agriculture afford¬ 
ed, that in the blindness of their zeal, they 
ascribed the invention of the art <o their god 
Osiris, and the culture of barley and wheat to 
their goddess Isis. The Pefasgi who occupied 
Greece, were great agriculturists, and the 
Romans bad but two avocations, war and 
husbandry. 

The Jews, whilst in Egypt, seem to have 
been shepherds. But after occupying Canaan, 
in their respective allotments, cattle-grazing, 
agriculture and horticulture alike engaged 
their attention, of which the Scriptures contain 
many notices, and the modes of tillage still in , 
operation in eastern countries illustrate various ( 
texts of the Bible. As in describing Canaan, \ 
it is mentioned that the land whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt from 
whence y<u came out. (Deuteronomy xi. 
10.) Where thou sowedst thy seed, and water- 
edst it with thy foot as a garden of herbs, 
which is still everywhere seen, as the mode of 
watering the lauds in garden cultivation. 

After ploughing, the farmers of India m 
their wet cultivation, form the ground wifK 
a hoe into small squares with ledges o||’ 
either side, along which the water is conduc«& 
ed. Besides preventing its spreading, ttiesE 
embankments also serve to retain the moisturCi 
on the surface for a longer period. When on® 
of the hollows is filled, the peasant stops thti 
supply by turning up the earth with his foot,? 
and thus opens a channel into another. An 
allusion to this custom, of the gardener cbang-[ 
ing with his foot the channel of a stream of 
water, furnishes the king of Assyria, in his 
threatening message, with a very appropriate 
image. “ With the aole of my foot, says he, 

“ I have dried up the rivers of besieged places,” 
The practice of Arabia is ^so familiar to the 
modern Portuguese husbandman.— [WdUUi's 
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Trams, VoL I. p. 28*2) and Deuteronomy, 
xxv. 4. ‘thou shall not muzzle the ox when 
hetreadeth out the corn 1 is n method of separat¬ 
ing the cereal grains from the ear common 
throughout India though some farmers do 
1 muzzle the ox on that occasion, and others do 
not. The wild beasts Are Still as troublesome 
as in Psalm Ixxx. 13. where ‘the boar out 
of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast of the field doth devour it* for the wild 
hogs, elephants, buffaloes and the deer tribe 
make sad havock in fields and orchards. The 
buddhist races in Durmah and China use ma¬ 
nure largely, not old manure as in Europe but 
fresh refuse of every kind, only vastly diluted. 
The farmer races in India, except such gardeners 
as are near towns raiely use manure of any kind, 
but trust exclusively to the water of tanks in wet 
cultivation, or to the natural rains in dry culti¬ 
vation. The latter is analogous to the tillage of 
England, with this marked difference that in 
temperate England the farming operations can 
be carried on all through the year and the crops 
are long on the ground, but in India, the rain 
being periodical, may last for two, three or 
four months, and the whole work of the Indi¬ 
an farm must be carried on with grains and 
plants that come rapidly to maturity so as to 
be completed before the inclement dry hot sea¬ 
son re-comraence. In this respect, there is a 
similarity to the range of the cropping seasons 
of inclement northern countries, where every¬ 
thing has to be suited to the shortlived 
though hot summer and where the grains in 
juse, are of a kind that rapidly mature—the 
it wo elements,* inclement heat and inclement 
cold, compelling the same procedure. The 
instruments in use in India are of very 
simple manufacture, though in their ob¬ 
jects of great value. The poverty of the people 
and the necessity of simplicity in articles for 
countries' with few artizans and the fact 
’Ttiafoldand youmr, man, woman and child 

I f the households are all employed in the 
Im-work, necessitate the retention of im- 
fenents of the simplest forms, and the 
Idinary agricultural implements, used in 
htiple tillage, are often of the very rudest 
kscription. Put the climate does not permit 
lep sowing, fur the seeds must either soon 
Irout up or rot, and the influence of the abun- 
Int raius and vast electric forces, on the soils 
f India are of a very different character to 
Iboae of England and do not require either the 
ame amount or kind of mechanical treatment 
in order to produce the requisite effect. The 
implements used in Dharwar agriculture may 
be given to illustrate this part of the subject. 
A large plough is used on ground being 
brought into cultivation for the first time and 



are used, if light, four are sufficient.. It is 
used in cotton and also in grain cultivation. 

A small plough is used in blaok mil at 
intervals of from six to ten years, and worked 
with two or four bullocks according to vtbe 
depth of ploughing and stiffness of the soil. 
It is used in cotton and also in grain -cultiva¬ 
tion, and in red soils it is used every year. 

The ‘ Kooloo’ is a heavy harrow, used with 
two bullocks after ploughing for further break¬ 
ing up the soil, and also used without previous 
ploughing in the years when the black cotton 
soil is not ploughed. After the seed, whether 
cotton or grain, is sown with the drill, the iron 
and wooden supports are removed from this im¬ 
plement, and the soil smoothed over the seed 
with the upper wood alone, drawn by two 
bullocks, and kept steady by the foot of the 
driver. 

The ‘Tephun’ or drill is used for sow¬ 
ing cotton, it J is drawn by two bullocks. 
It has two seed tubes each fed by a woman. 

‘ The Koolpee* is drawn by two bullocks 
between the rows of cotton, to eradicate .Feeds; 
by this means, also, the soil about the roots of 
the cotton plants is loosened and piled up—a 
rough substitute for hoeing. 

The Kooric, or drill is used in sowing grain, 
worked with two bullocks, which one man dri¬ 
ves, and this man feeds the receptacle for the 
seed communicating to the four tubes, and 
a third man works the extra tubes at the 
side, with which another description of seed 
or oil seed is very commonly sowu in every 
fifth row. 

The Kolpa ia drawn by two bullocks, 
and used for rooting up the weeds between 
the rows of grain ; the row of grain is left un¬ 
touched in the interval in the middle; the earth 
is also by the same operation loosened around 
the roots of the grain. Two of these are fre¬ 
quently worked together with one pair of bul¬ 
locks and two men. 

‘Hullce Bandee’ orcartis notseen much of large 
size in the Deccan, but is very common in the 
Southern Mahratta country drawn by eight bul¬ 
locks. The tires aie commonly six inches deep. 
A pair of wheels costs up to 120 Rupees; they 
last 50 or even 100 years, and ire handed down 
as heir looms in families, 

‘ Nangur* or plough is used for rice cultiva¬ 
tion. Worked with two bullocks. Rice laud 
is ploughed with this two or three times every 
year. 

‘ The Don’ or clod-crusher is drawn with two 
bullocks; the driver stands on the implement 
when working it. 

The ‘ Kooloo 9 is used after the olod-crusher 
for levelling the ground. With the scarifier 
removed, it is used for covering in the seed after 
it is drilled in. 

The 1 &oree/ or drill used in rice cultivation. 
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fc similar to the drill used for the other 
grain, except that there are six tubes, and no 
extra tube for other grain is used, rice being 
sown alone: worked by two bullocks* 

* Khorpee/ or weeder is for cleaning away 
any weeds which may have escaped the koolpa 
or weeder drawn by bullocks. 

There are other implements in use in other 
parts of the country, or similar articles with 
different names. Thus in Assam the plough 
if called 'Negata.’ The harrow, * Ha la way.’ 
The Sowing-machine 'Koorigay/ Weeding- 
machine, ‘ Koontey/ Levelling-machine 4 Ha- 
Jabey* Harrow llegguntey ‘Ruratee.* Kotlali 
or mattock. 

These will show that the people of India are 
well advanced in agricultural skill: and that 
they are doing as much as their humble circum¬ 
stances ; the climate, the soil and the required 
crops will admit. Their aids,—the buffalo 
and the bullock are chiefly employed for 
draft and for pack carriage, arc sledges, 
carts with wooden or stone wheels, or wheels 
of solid blocks of wood ns the nature of the 
country and the state of the roads demand. 
In India nearly all the cultivators are hindus 
and each village has a small number of here¬ 
ditary out-caste labourers. The following 
receipt for a bait for rats, so often trouble¬ 
some to agriculturists, will be found useful. 
Powdered Assafoetida 2 grains. Essential oil 
of Rhodium 3 drachms. Essential oil of La¬ 
vender 1 scruple Essential oil of Aniseed 1 
drachm. Mix the assafoetida with the nniseed, 
then add the oil of rhodium, and still mix the 
assafoetida in a mortar, after which add the 
lavender, cork the mixture close, and put a 
little in a saucer into the middle of a large 
iron trap : taking care that a rat once caught 
does not escape.— Ward's Hindu a. Tropical 
Agriculture. Exhibition 0/1862. 

AGRIMONIA NEPALEN31S. Don. A 
plant of Nepanl, with small yellow flowers. It is 
very closely allied to A. Eupatoria of Europe. 
—O'ShaughneiM/, p. 325 Honigberger. Voigt. 
196 * 

AGRO DE LIMONE. It. Lemon juice. 

AG ROST IS, a genus of grasses of the natural 
order Grarainacete of Lindley, several species of 
which are met with in pastures and barren-land. 

AGROSTIS' LINEARIS. Retz, Syn. of 
Cynodon dactylon. Pers. 

AGUARDENTE. Port, Brandy. 
AGUARDIENTE. Bp. . Brandy. 
AGUARRAS. Sp. Turpentine oil. 

AGUBA or ABUBA 
Capparis Roxburghii, ^D, 0. 

AGUILA BRAVA, Will®, Eagle-wood. 
AGUiftJKI. Beng. Bristly bryony. Mukia 
acabrella. J ; 

AGUR. Tam, Hugonia mystax. linn. 


AGURI. Bern a low caste, mostly culti¬ 
vators. 

AGtNEIA COCCINEA* 

H’ta h’men. Bum. H’soke gyee. Burnt. 
The roots of this curious flowered plant are 
used medicinally by the Karens.-* Mem. 
Wight gives a figure of A- bacciforrois, and 
Voigt, names A. puber of the Molluceai. 
AHALOTH. Hub. Engle-wood. 

AHA'K. Arab. Quick Lime. 

AH ALYA BAI. A Mahratta princess, of 
the Holkar family who ruled in the middle of 
the 18th century. See Benares. Holkar. 
India. Mahratta Governments of India. 

A HAN RCJBA. Pers. Loadstone. 
AHARWARRAH. A territory on the north¬ 
east frontier of Malwa which contains many 
districts. The Ahar tribe or caste from whom 
the territory derives its names of Aharwarah 
and the Aharat are spread through Rohiksind 
and other districts in the N. W. Provinces, 
following pastoral pursuits* They claim to be 
descended from the Yadu race of Rajputs.— 
Malcolm Cento. Ind. Vol. 1. p 325. See Raj¬ 
poot. These seem to be the Ahir, q. v. 

AH EL ? Eagle-wood. 

AHETA or NEGRITO, a Papuan race,.the 
second name, meaning little Negro, being given 
to them by the Spaniards; but that of Itas or 
Ahetas, written Ajetas, is their usual appella¬ 
tion among the planters and villagers of the 
plains. The woolly haired tribes are more nu¬ 
merous in the Philippines than in any other 
group of the Indian Archipelago, they were 
estimated, by M. Mallat, in 1842 to amount i 
to 25,000. The islands Samar, Leylr, and' 
Zebu, have not any of them; but they are 
found in Negros, Mindanao, Mindoro, and 
Luzon. In the early accounts of them by the 
Spaniards, they are described as being smaller, 
more slightly built and less dark in - 
than the negros of Africa, and as having fea¬ 
tures less marked by the negro characteristics, 
but as having woolly instead of lank hair; and 
their (Social condition could not then have been 
much better than now, since they are described 
as living on roots and the produce of the chase; 
and as sleeping in the branches of the trees, or 
among the ashes of the fires at which they had 
cooked their food. They are all well form¬ 
ed and sprightly, but very low in stature, as 
they rarely exceed four feet and a half in 
height. The character- of the Negrito is un* 
tameable, and it is impossible to surmount 
their tendency to idleness. Prompted by an 
irresistible inttinot to return to the place of 
their birth, thfey prefer a savage life to all the 
charms of civilisation. The Ajetas or Negri¬ 
tos are ebony-blaok like negroes of Africa. 
Their hair is woolly, and as they take no pains in 
clearing it, and do not know how to arrange 
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AHYI MARAM. 


N it, it forms a sort of crown round the head, 
which gives them an exceedingly fantastic as¬ 
pect, and when seen from a distance/ makes 
the bead appear as if surrounded with a sort of 
aureole.— Earl's Papuan**, p. UI to 131. 

AHILEKA also AHILEKUM. Sans. Bry¬ 
onia scabra. 

AHILLA. Singh. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

AHIMATA ROGA, name of a mysterious 
disease.— Hydtr's East : Monad ism, p. 433. 

AHINSA iu buddhism, the non-injury of 
animal life. 

AHIR. PKits. Connessi seed > Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

AHIR, a pastoral tribe numerous iu the N.W. 
of India, but who are spread through the Central 
Doab, in the Upper Doab, on the west of the 
Jumna and in the Lower Doab and province of 
Benares. Some of them have been converted 
to mahomedanism, but the bulk are hindus. 
They have three races, the Nand bansa, Jad- 
Yadu, and Gotnala Bansa, who iutennarry and 
marry the widow of an elder brother.— Wilson* 
Glossary- See Aharwarah; India, Kol: Kutcli.- 

AHLADA MARA. Can. Ficus lndiea. 

AHL1M 1 Eagle-wood. 

AHMEDI-JAMi. A celebrated poet and 
sage, native of Jam, known generally as 
Jami. He is the author of many works of 
high estimation. His romance of Yusuf and 
Zuleika, so much admired in the East, is takej^ 
from the story of Joseph and Potiphar 
He flourished in the fifteenth century v : dn( i ( |i e( i 
about the year I486 ; he was ^^memporary 
'with sultan Hussain Baicara^ a p r i nCe 0 f the 
descendants of Timur, wh^t re jg ne ^ j n Khorasan, 
and whose capital u'; a9 tlie city of Herat.- 
Eraser's Journeyi tnl0 Khorasan p, 39. 

Ahmed$ H aN sadozye, on theassas- 
.fina Uo^Nadir Shah in 174T, declared himself 
l *Eng*V Kabul, and laid the foundation 
of the Durani kingdom. He, greatly add¬ 
ed to the wealth and fame of his own family 
and his kingdom by six successive invasions of 
India, in all of which he was successful, but in 
one he obtained the highest renown among iph- 
homedans by the memorable defeat that he 
gave to the Mabratta army at Paniput, a few 
jpiles to the northward of Delhi. The fa¬ 
mous action was fought in January A. D. 1761. 
It was a contest between the mahomedans and 
Hindus for the sovereignty of India. The ma- 
bomedan army amounted to sixty thousand men, 
.of whom not one half were Afghans: but his 
own troops were those upon which Ahra.ed 
Shah most depended. The Mahrattas were 
computed between seventy'and eighty thousand. 
They were defeated with great slaughter, in 
November 1763 he Again appeared on the 
lndu^> irritated againet the Sikh sect for, the 
trouble they bad given him, not less than from 


bigoted zeal against all non religionists, He sig¬ 
nalled his march through Amritsar by the de¬ 
molition of the Sikh temple of Harmandur and 
of the sacred talao, or lank* The first waa 
blown up with gunpowder, and the reservoir, 
besides being defaced and filled up, as far as 
materials and time permitted, was polluted 
with the blood and entrails of cows and bul¬ 
locks, a sacrilege even greater in the eyes of 
the schismatic disciple of guru Govind than of 
the orthodox braminical hindu. Pyramids 
were erected of the heads of slaughtered Sikhs, 
and Forster (Travels, Vol. I. p. 279) relates 
that Ahmed Shah caused the walls of those 
mosques, which had been polluted by the Sikhs, 
to be washed with their blood, to remove the 

contamination and expiate the inault Mai - 

cobn* History of Persia, Vol Up. 235. History 
of the Punjab, Vol I. p. 219. Burnt* Kabul: 
See India: Kandahar, Karez: Paniput: Khvber: 
Kazzlbash. ' * 

AHMEDNUGGUR, a city and fortress in 
the province of Aurungabad, ceded to the Bri¬ 
tish iu 1803 : it is the principal artillery sta¬ 
tion of the Bombay Army. It is on the rigjnt 
bank of the Seenab river. Its fortress, in the 
centre of a great plain, consi&v'of a curtain 
with bastions, and was siinvtf^ered to Colonel 
Wellesley, a few dwp?after the storm and cap¬ 
ture ofj^e^ettah, which also is surrounded by 
J^MJffain and bastions. The population in 
' 1828 was 21,208, and in 1835, 23,774. 

It is in lat. 19° 5’ N. and L. 74° 55* E. 
It was the capital of the teiritories of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, and their many exten¬ 
sive palaces, the Farrah bagh and Raahki-Irm 
are now in ruins A pretty little mosque, the 
Dnmri Musjid is to the S. of the fort. The 
Nizam Shahi dynasty and its servants built 
several valuable Karez. 

AHMEDZYE, an Afghan tribe. See Af¬ 
ghanistan. Kelat. Wazira. 

AHOM, also EHOM, a brarfch of the Tai 
family. 

AHOM in -Burmah, the name of the people 
of Assam, their religion was the worship of a 
god called Chang. In 1665, the reigning Rajah 
Chu Kum, adopted hinduism. See India. 

AHOO, a soft, though fine, but not very 
close-grained light Ceylon wood, 

AHRIMAN, also known as Ahrimanes and 
Ingromaniyus. The ancient Persians held, and 
modern Parsees hold, a dualistic belief in Or- 
rauzd the good and Abriman, the deadly prin¬ 
ciple from whom all evils spring. See Aryans. 
India. Parsees. 

AHSHTAR, a plain on the borders of Assy¬ 
ria See Luristan. 

AHVL Tam. ^sS Atmospheric Air. 

AHVI MARAM, fsmulf or ** steam-tood,* 
from it(| emitting steam when the root is out; 
is a Mahbar tree, growing to about ten inches 



ACANTHUS EXCELSA. 


AIMAK, 


in diameter, and fifteen feet long: it is of little 
value, and not very durable; but at times ii is 
used for inferior purposes in the frames of na¬ 
tive vessels, in repair®, &c.— Edye, Malabar and 
Uanarti. 

AHWA2, a town iu Khufcistan or Arabistan. 
This once celebrated city is ninety-two miles 
North-East of Bussorah, on the banks of the 
river Karoon, in the province of Khuzistan, 
the ancient Susiana- It became extensively 
known after certain districts had been combin¬ 
ed under the name Al Ahwaz, and their capital 
was designated Suq-ul-Ahwaz, the mart or em¬ 
porium of AlAgJiwaz — Mignan's Travel^ 294, 
AIGAREET MYlT. Malay ? This root is 
said to deprive spirituous liquor of all its 
strength, and a decoction given to an intoxicat¬ 
ed person is said to render him immediately 
sober.— Cal. Ex. 1862. 

ARGUA-NATlIAj atitle of Tewara, the lord 
of the boat shaped vessel. See Yavana, 

A I, an island of the Moluccas, the Pulo Ai 
of the Malays, Pulo Way of the British, situ¬ 
ated about ten miles to the westward of Banda 
Lenthor or Great Banda. It is about 8 miles 
in circumference, and moderately elevated, its 
entire surface consisting of nutmeg plantations, 
this spice being its sole exportable product, 
Jour. Ind. Arch. 

AIKAMENIL. Timou. Sandal-wood. 

AIL. Fit. Garlic. 

AIDUMA, an island on the S. W. Coast of 
New Guinea, near the entrance of Triton’s Bay 
or Warangari in Lat 3. 53’ S. Long, 134. 15’ 
E. Modern. It is 7 miles long and 2J to 3 
miles wide, and is separated from the mainland 
of New Guinea by a narrow but unfathomable 
strait, through which the tides run with great 
rapidity. The chief exportable products are 
wild nutmegs, several kinds of odoriferous bark, 
ebony, and kayu-buka \ which, with tortoise¬ 
shell and small quantities of trepang, form the 
return cargoes of the Ceram and, sometimes, 
Macassar prahus, that visit the port annually 
for purposes of trade.— Jour, hd . Arch. 

AILANTHUS EXCELSA. Willd. Itoxb. 
II, Pol. 450. Voigt, 


Coimbatore. Doubts seem to exist as to the 
value of the wood. Dr. Wight says it had 
been described as bard, close-grained and heavy, 
and fit for gun stocks, and he had been told 
that it is much used in Bombay, in cabinet¬ 
making, but he greatly doubted the correctness> 
of the information, in which Dr. Gibson concurs. 
Dr. Cleghorn in the Madras Exhibition Jury 
Reports, describes the wood as light and white 
and he and Graham say it is used for mak¬ 
ing sword handles, Ac. It is also employed to 
make sheaths for spears, and catamarans, but is 
not durable. On the Godavery, the natives 
never use W.—Roxb. JL 450. l)rs. Wight, 
Cleghorn , Riddell , Gibmn, Useful Plante , Mr. 
Elliot , Mr. Jeffrey, M. E. Juries' Reports, 
Captain Beddome. Voigt, p. 186. 

AILANTHUS MALABABICUS. 

Peru Mara ... Tam. 


Ailantus excelsus. 

Indian Ailantus... Eno, Peru Maram 


Pedda Manu 
Peyyapa Pedda- 
inanu. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Maruk. Mahr. 

Peru Mara,., Maleal. 

Arala. 'Sans. 

Tlii> tree prows in Coromandel, Surat, 
Baroach, Baroda, and the Dekhan. It re¬ 
sembles the aah in its general appearance and 
attains a large size, flowering in January and 
February. It is common about old buildings 
and in raviny grounds the Dekhan and of 
Gogerat, about Baroaoh and Baroda. It i* 
seldom (band it a tree in the Bombay forests. 
It is oo mm on in the Northern drears, and in 
thd Godrnry forests, and is met .with in 


Madde Doop Can 

Pemi Maram .. Maleal 

A large tree of the Anamallai forests, Travan- 
core, Malabar, and in Canara and Sunda, above 
the ghauts. Its rough, very thick bark is 
studded with grains of a bright coloured resin, 
and it yields, on incision, the mattipal resin. The 
bark, resin and fruit are used in native medicine. 
— Ainslie. Wight. Gibson. Useful Plants . 

AILANTHUS GLANDULOSA. Desp. 
tree of China aud the Moluccas. 

AIMAK, a Mongolian, Mantchu and Tu 
word meaning a tribe. Of these, there are 
Kabul and Persia four tribes, the Char Aimi 
They dwell to the north of Herat and KaLw- 
jn the range of the undulating country whiclT 
in some places assumes a mountainous in others 
a hilly character, and in some parts is well - 
watered, in others bleak and rough, forming a 
water-shed of two natural divisions from the 
western of which flows the Murghab, the Tejend 
and the Farrah-rud, and from the eastern, the 
Helmund, the south eastern feeders of the 
Oxus and the N. Western feeders of the Kfth** 1 - 
river. It is said that Timur, exasperated at the 
tepredations committed by the people inhabit¬ 
ing Mazanderan, south of the Caspian, trans¬ 
ported the whole of them into the mountains 
situated between India and Persia. The des¬ 
cendants of that people form a small tribe of 
Eiraaks known under the appellation of Firoz 
Kohi, after the city of that name (situated 
about sixty-three miles from Teheran), where 
they were defeated and taken capture by 
Timur. According to Latham, the Aimak are 
of the Sunni sect of mahomedana, and are in 
number four, viz, the Timuni, the Huzara, 
the Zuri and the Timuri. The Timuri and the f 
Hfczara lie beyond the boundaries of Kabul 
and are subject to Persia, Varabery says that 
the four tribes are the Timuri, Tektyen^Feroz, 
Kobi.ajad Jarashidi, and that the whole are of 
origin and speak Persian, The Ti- 
[ftf about Gorian and K*kW the 


Itfi 

muri 
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AIOU on YOWL. 


AIR BLADDER. 


Thimeni from Karrttkh to Sribzwar: the Feroz 
Kobi near ivale No, and the Jamshidi have the 
shores of the Murghab. In their reverence for 
fire, their respect to the Bast to which their 
tent doers look, they retain many of the 
fire-worshipping views. The Aimak tents are 
Turk, those of the Timuri are Afghan. 
They live in well fortified castles but in tents 
father than 'houses, prefer a despotic govern¬ 
ment, eat horse flesh, and mix the flour of a 
nut called Khuudzik (chesnut ?) with that of 
iheir wheat. The Aimak settled in the 13th 
century and their, number is estimated at 
400,000.— Latham's Descriptive Ethnology, 
Perrier's Ilist. of Afghans, p. 3. Vambery's. 
Sketches of Central Asia. 

AIMANT. Fr. Loadstone. 

ATN-LAICBARI. Pehs. From A’in, a 
law, and Akbar, the name of the Emperor 
who framed this code of regulations. See 
Akbar. See Suhogum, 

AIN. Mak. also Arjun Mar. Syn. of 
Pentaptera urjuua. P, tomentosa and P. glabra 


jp. 18 9. 

A1NDR.WALIKA. Hind. Conjuring is so 
called from lndra ‘ the Hindu deity \ mid 

1 1a ‘a net.’— Hind. That. Vol. U. p. 306. 
AINDRf, the Sncti of lndra. JSee Sadi. 
AING. 13urm. Dipterocarpus nlatus. 
A1NKUDI KUMMALAR. Tlnrtive artisan 
des of Malabar. See Kummater. 

Al^O* The aboriginal races of Yczo, whose 
jjaeverd treatment by the Japanese, has led them 
HO other countries, and they also occupy thd 
? southern part of the island of Seghaliti, which 
is in possession of the Japanese. They are 
despised iii Japan. Their number does not to¬ 
day exceed 80,000 ; they are strong and mus¬ 
cular, but they are despised as Jews are bv 
the Arabs. The women are handsome, have a 
profusion of black flowing hair, but their ap¬ 
pearance is not cleanly, their lips are tattooed 
beautifully blue. They do not speak Japanese; 
and servants from Hakodate coiinot converse 


with them.— Hodgson's Nagasaki , p. 52. See 


Amoor, India: Kurilians. 

A1NSLIE, 1)r. Sir Wlmelaw, a Madras 
medical officer, who wrote observations on 
Cholera Morbus. 1 Vol. 8vo..;—On atmo¬ 
spherical influence. Loud. As. Trans. Vol. 
J. p. 378;—On the climate of Seringapatain, 
As. Jl. 1835, Vol. XIX. pp. 25—34;—Ma¬ 
teria Medica Indies, Madras, 1 Vol, 4to.; 2nd 
Ed. Lond. 2 Vols. Remarks on climate 
and diseases of Eastern Regions, Lon. As. 
Trans. Vols. II. p. 13 ; III. p, 55.— Dr* 
Burst's Catalogue. 

AIOU or TOWI^ a group of 16 low cir¬ 
cular islauds on the W. Coast of New Guinea, 
and 30 miles Bf. E. from the island of Waygiou 
in ihe Gillolo Passage. The largest lies in 
about 1at, 0° 25’ N. long. 131 9 O’ E. The 


group is surronnded by a coral reef, nearly ft 
degree in circumference, the flout h-westefn por¬ 
tion of which is separated from the main reef 
by a narrow but deep channel. Aiou Baba, 
the largest of the group, and of chief resort lies 
on this detached portion of the reef, and is 
about 7 miles round and 500 feet in elevation: 
The north-eastern or larger reef, 'contains the 
islands of Abdon and Kcnibar, with several 
coral islets, and is said to have an opening on 
the N. W. side Which admits large vessels with¬ 
in the reef. The inhabitants are Papuans, few in 
number and occupied almost exclusively in 
fishing and in catching turtle, *fith which tile 
lagoons within the reef abound. - The chief ex¬ 
ports are tortoise—shell of good quality, which 
is obtained here in large quantities, and tre- 
pang. These are purchased by Chinese and 
sometimes European traders from Ternate, in 
Moluccas, the king of which place assumes su¬ 
preme authority over all those parts of the 
coast of New Guinea which his subjects have 
been in the habit of visiting for purposes of 
trade. The traders to Aiou all employ small 
Vessels, w’liich alone are adapted forgoing with¬ 
in the reef of Aiou-Baba, their chief resort. 
They bring red and white calicoes, thick brass 
wire, old clothes, glass beads, and all sorts of 
ornamental finery in whieh the negroes of New 
Guinea delight, as much as those of Africa. 
The natives, are tolerably friendly to strangers, 
but are inclined to be treacherous and revenge¬ 
ful, which is the character indeed, of all the Pa¬ 
puan tribes. A vessel visiting these islands for 
purposes of tiade should always be provided 
with a native of Ternate or Tidore to act as pilot 
and interpreter.— Journal lad. Arch . llorsb % 

AINOJAPANKSIA A name proposed by 
Mr. Logan to designate all the Japauese and 
Aino Islands from Formosa to Kamtos-chatka. 
See India. 

AIR .Eng. I Air Atmospherique.. Pa, 

Lay . Burm. | liowa. Hind. Per* 

AIR. Amongst thepnahomedan races of India 
the air and the water together, Ab-o howa, are 
reckoned to constitute climate. Amongst Hin¬ 
dus, the water alone is regarded as the ageut 
acting on the climate. 

AIRAPADAM, in hindu mythology, the 
name of one of the elephants who support the 
earth, his image is placed in the temples of 
Vishnu, of a white color, haviug four tusks, 
his body loaded with trinkets aud magnificent¬ 
ly dressed.— Sonnerat's Voyage, p. 189. 

AIRAVAT1, the elephant vahgn of lndra. 

AIR BLADD ER of certain fish is in much re¬ 
quest as au article of diet and iu the arts. It is 
a white membrane close against the spine, known 
also as the sound or swim- - Russian Isinglass 
is prepared from the sounds of the sturgeon. 
Accipenscr slurb, found in Ihe Caspian and 



AJAM. 


AJUKTA. 


• Hack Seas and their tributary rivers. In 
America, from the Labrus tqueleuyue, the in¬ 
testines of the cod, Morrhua vulgaris : in Cal- 
ctitta, from the sounds of the Polynemus sela, 
the Salea of Bengal and the sounds of two 
Madras fish, the Korwu, and Katali, Tam., are 
so employed, and they are largely exported to 
China. — O’Skaughnwy p. 68. 

AfRUN, a temple in Bhopal built in the 
first year of the reign of raja Tarapain, by 
Dyanya Vishnu, the confidential minister and 
brother of raja Matri Vishnu. The inscription 
is the first in honour of the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu and the boar coins probably belonged 
to this family of princes, who worshipped 
Vishnu as the Boar. In the inscriptipn, the 
minister Dyanya or Dhanya obtained his office 
by public election, and through the grace 
of Godl Dhanya is called a Rishi amongst 
the Brahmans and the devoted worshipper 
of Bliagavan; but there is not any pre,- 
posterous eulogy of Brahmans. The lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions is Sanscrit but with 
Words written corruptly, and probably about 
the 8th century of the Christian Era. The 
character used in the inscriptions is that 
subsequent to Kanouj Nugari, or Allaha¬ 
bad, but before the Ghiur or Hurshn character. 
Another inscription is on a pillar in front of the 
f temple, the King mentioned is Budhu Gupta, 
vmo governed the country between the Jumna 
and the Narmada. The pillar was raised, at 
the expense of Dhanya Vishnu, before the 
temple of the preceding inscription, by Vaidala 
Vishnu, who had been elected to the icgency. 
The notice of a new Gupta, and a date of the 
dynasty, 165, is of greut interest, as Buddha 

♦ Gupta necessarily followed those mentioned on 
the Allahabad aud Bhitari columns, and up to 
Buddha Gupta’s time, if lie belonged to the 
Kanouj dynasty, its duration had been only 165 
years. In the early part of the fifth century, 
A. D., Fallian found a buddhist king at 
Kanouj; and iu the early part of the seventh 
century Huian Thsaug found .a hindu king 
reiguing. The dynasties, therefore, had been 
changed between the fifth and seventh centuries, 
and the Gupta family had sprung up in the ia- 
terval — Ben. As. Soc . Vol VII, p. 634. 

AJAIB-UL-MAKHLUKAT, a book on na¬ 
tural history. 

A JAM, Akab. This word literally means 
foreign; but, in the southern part of*Arabia, 
A1 Ajam is, applied to the opposite part of the 
coast of Africa. Ajatn by the Turks means 
Turkish Arabia. Persia is Bald-ul-Ajam, and 
the north-eastern coast of Africa, is Bar-el- 
Ajara. The Arabs divide^the world into two great 
bodies, first themselves, and, secondly , u Ajarai,” 
i *- &U that are not Arabs. Similar bi-partitions 
arethe hindus and mhlechfis, the JeWi and 
Qeniilw, the Greeks And Barbarians, &c., &c, 


Playfairs Aden.-*-Burton’s Pilgrimage loMecca, 
Vol //. p. 26. 

AJAMODA- Sans. Parsley. 

AJATA SATRA, king ofMagadha whocollec* 
ted the remains of SakyaMuni anddepOsited them 
in one large stupa at Raja Griha. He reigned 
for 32 years and died B. C 526. »Hia race were 
Bbattiya brahmans. See Baddha : Chinese. 

AJATASWARA. A king of Magadha, in 
the eighth year of whose reign Sakya became 
eminent. See Chinese. 

AJETAS, A Papuan or a Negrito race in 
the Plnllippiues, Negro9, Mindanao, Mindoro 
and Luzon, 8 i Ahetas. 

AJGARA. Sans. A. python. 

AJI A river of Iran. 

AJIFALA, one of the Chohan dynasty who 
founded Ajmir. A. D. 145. 

AJIT SINGH- A celebrated king of Kanouj 
who was murdered, A. D. 1680. See Rahtor* 

AJMOD. Sans. Apium iuvolucratum 

also Petroselinuin sativum, parsley. 

AJOOWAN. Bjsng. Lovage, Ligusticum 
ajowan. 

A JO 8 ATI VO. Sp. Garlic. 

AJUGA DEALS1NGHI (perhaps A; rep- 
taus; A. fruticosa, or A. chamoepytes) from 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas where it is 
given in quurtaia ague.— Honigbergtr. See 
Auisomeles. 

AJUGA DECUMBENS, Don. Hills of 
Cashmere, where, from its manifold virtues, it 
is called juu-i-adm, i. e. the life of man. Giveu 
in tormina and inflammation of the gums.— 
Honigberger . 

AJUGA ERUTICOSA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Anisomelcs Malabarica. 

AJMA. Hind. Perhaps, Ptychotis ajwain. 

AJMIR, the capital town of a small terri¬ 
tory in Kajputanah ruled by Cbouhan Raj¬ 
puts. Ajipnln of this race founded it in.4vJ-h~ 
145, and it was lost to the Mahomedans by 
Dola Rai in A. D. 1024 to Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The territory is also styled Rajas¬ 
than. There is an artificial lake near L. 74* 
52’ E. See Chohan; India; Inscriptions; 
Kattyawar . Khetri Lakes; Rajputs. 

A JUNTA in the province of Arungabad, is 
celebrated for its Buddhist and Jaina Vihara 
or monastery and caves. The Chaitya cave it 
supposed to be the oldest in India. One of the 
Chaitya caves there has the dagopa perfect, 
with the tee with the three umbrellas in stone. 
L'he great structural dagopas are generally shorn 
of this appendage, which is the origin of thw 
three and nine storied towers of China. ’ Ode' 
of the Vibatas at Ajuntaldoks more tike the 
brahmanical caves at Ellora than a Buddhist 
Vihara. Its pillars have .similar • cuehipn 
capitals to those in Elephant* aud at Ellora. 1 
The Ajuata, are the most complete series of 
Buddhist caves in India; without any mixture 1 
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of Bramanism and contairf types of all the rest. 
Home are elaborately carved. 

The Ajunfa caves are in the northern face 
of a ravine, which has a westerly direction 
parallel to the face of the ghauts, as they over¬ 
look Kandesh. There are many ravines or 
kor* v 8 near; one of these commences at the town 
of Ajunta and winds to the south and west 
for about 3 miles opening there into Kandesh. 
Near its mouth is another ravine taking a wes¬ 
terly direction, for two miles with se\eral wind¬ 
ings, at one of which, on the northern face of 
the rock these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine, no where exceeds 400 yards from brink 
tp brink, above five hundred yards at its 
bottom. Ajunta is the only town of any size 
Hear, but it too is quite a small place, walled, 
with gates, and a bridge. 

Major R. Gill, of the Madras Army continued 
drawing and photographing these caves for 
nearly 30 years, sometimes residing in a cave 
for days. He built a house at Fardapoor, now 
the travellers bungalow, but latterly he resides 
at Ajunta. The natives call the caves yerruln-, 
the same name as they give to those which 
Europeans call Ellora. The hindus call them 
also Lena, and both terms mean drawings. 

The caves are about 25 in number, several 
of them have fallen in, many have been injured 
by the • percolating water, and all have a noi¬ 
some damp smell, with the nauseous odour of 
Bats, which in the larger caves are multitudi¬ 
nous. 

Sf The ordinary form is a central hair, with a 
f|»valk around the wall, separated from the hall 
*by pillars. A single door-way leads to the in¬ 
terior and opposite it is a recess, in which Bud¬ 
dha is seated preaching. In that are numerous 
figures seated in almost similar altitudes. The 
walls also have sculptured figures and arabes¬ 
ques, as have also the lintels of the doors, and 
the lops of the pillars. There are innumerable 
figures of men and women standing upright, 
and sitting, and those on the tops of the pillars 
Beem to be soaring. In the ghat of the Taptee 
at Baug, on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient Buddhist caves. See 
Adjunta Cave Temples. 

AJWAIN SEED. 


Amoss . Ar. 

Anna .Guz. 

Juvani .Bicxo. 

Amin .Arab. 


Ajwain . Hind. 

Ajma. Mahb. 

Nan*khoah ... ... Pees. 


In Hindustan, ajwain is the seed of Ligus- 
ticum ajowtin, Roxb. The Plychotis ajwan 
D» C. In the petyian it is used as the name 
of Anethum sowa’pr Bishops’ Weed. The 
Koraisani ajwain is wholly different, being 
the seeds of the henbane and poisonous. The 
small fruit or seed possesses an aromatic 
eihett and rather warm pungent taste. Tim 
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plant is known everywhere in India, and h 
sylvestris, Royle, is the Arab ajwain called by 
the Persians Nan-khonh, largely used as a car¬ 
minative and in flatulent colic, and> Honigber- 
ger states, in stoppage of urine. It is propagat¬ 
ed by seed and grown in square beds; in theDek- 
han, the seed is sown in September audOctober, 
and sold at five pice the seer, the plant is grown 
by the NHlive gardeners for .the seed only, 
which is used in curries. Care must be taken not 
to confound, under the native names, the seed 
of the Ptychotis ajwain with those of-the'pof- 
sonous Khorasanee Ajwain which are the seeds 
of the hyosciamus or henbane. The Ptychotis 
ajwain seeds are very small, stalked, conical, 
pointed, streaked with yellow stripes, and stalks 
of the seeds of a bright-yellow. Henbane seed 
is grey, not ribbed or streaked, shape obscure¬ 
ly triangular, and flattened, surface rough and 
dotted. Other seeds, especially of umbellife* 
rous plants, are sold under both these names.— 

(ySkaitglmmy . Fleming. Faulkner . Honig- 
berger, Riddell. O'SJiaughnesej/. 

AK also AKH. ^J\ also AL. J] Duk. 
Hind. Calotropis gigantea; also Moriuda citric 
folia, Linn- See Madar. 

AKA, tribes occupying the western extremity 
of the hills which form the northern boundgjy 
of Assam. See India. 

AKA. Turk, a chief, an Agha. 

AKABA, a gulf at the N. E. part of the RA 
Sea : also, the town there. 

AKAI), a city of Assyria. See Babel. 

AKAJU-NU8SE. Ger. also Westindische 
anakarden. Ger. Cashew nut. 

AKAKALIS. Greek. Cassia absus, also 
an inspissated cold extract of the leaves of the 
Acacia vera. f 

AKAKIYA. Hind. A red stone brought to 
Ajraire from Delhi containing iron; used as 
a tonic, in the dose of one tola: one seer for 
two rupees.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 125. 

AKAKIAH. Arab. aabU) Itia spokenofboth 
by Hippocrates and Dioscorides. It is au ex¬ 
tract from the fruit of the Acacia vera, or from 
its leaves, which are pounded and the juice in¬ 
spissated. The inspissated juice of the sloe, Pru- 
nus spinosa, is substituted for the ancient Aka- 
kia. The Akakia is not now used in medicine 
of Europe. 

AKAL, Si nsg. from “ a” privative and 
“ kal,” death, meaning immortal. 

AKALI, armed Sikhs; religious devotees 
and fanatics, violent, and ignorant. They 
were first established by the guru Govinda, 
the founder of the Sikh faith, and they 
zealously supported him against the innova¬ 
tions . of the ascetic Banda, the byragu Their 
Boonga or temple, on the side of the holy 
reservoir at Amratsir, at Lahore, is a fine build* 
ing, but others are met with all over the Pun*, 



AKA-PODWAL. 


AKBAR, 


jab, though chiefly in the Manja territory, be¬ 
tween Lahore aud the Gharra, where Tarantara 
is their chief town. A considerable number 
are settled at Nundair on the banks of the 
Godavery but are quiet and peaceable. In 
reality wealthy, they affect poverty and beg; 
but, in the time of the Sikh rule, their beg¬ 
ging was an insolent demanding, and as they 
were a bold united brnly who madecommoncause, 
and did not scruple to expose their own lives 
or to make false accusations of crimes, these 
wild looking men enforced their demands with 
au insolent independence, which those only 
could understand who have witnessed a band 
of drunken Akali, almost in a state of nudity, 
brandishing their naked swords, and bawling 
out abusive and obscene language : their 
power to enforce their demands theiefore was 
very great. They particularly showered their 
angry words on Europeans; but, until Ranjit 
Singh mastered them, even his life was several 
limes in da ^ * T lwder the British rule, and 
with power deration, they are never 

heard of. v J extort alms from chiefs 
and others, S7?nTer?iicting them from the per- j 
formance of religious rights, and a chief unpo¬ 
pular with the Akalis, who made common cause 
with each other, risked his authority. Their 
uameis deiived from Akalipurusha, * Worship¬ 
pers of the Eternal,’ the word Akal being a 
compound of kal, * death,* and the privative ‘ a ’ 
meaning 1 never-dying,* or ‘immortal.' It 
is one of the epithets of the Deity, and is given 
to this class from their frequently exclaiming 
“ Akal, Akal,” in their devotions. They wear 
blue chequered dresses, and bracelets of 
steel round their wrists, which all Sikhs do not 


AKAR-CHIRIT-MUBAI. Malay. A plant 
yielding an elastic gum. 

AKAR-KANTA. Hind. Alangium deca- 
petalum. 

AKARKARA. Hind. Pees. The roots of 
two species of Anacyclus, A. pyrethrum and A. 
officinarum. 

AKARKOUF, the ground arotfnd the ruin¬ 
ed pile called by the Arabs Tall Namrud, and 
by the Turks Namrud Tapassi. Both these 
terms mean the hill, not the tower, of Nimrod 
and the term Aknrkouff or Agargouf given by 
the Arabs, is intended to signify the ground, 
only, around it. It is about 9 miles from 
Baghdad. —Porter's Travels, Vol. II. p. 281, 
Miff nan 8 Travels , /?. 102. See Namrud. 

AKAS. Arab. ^ULc A hoop of a black co¬ 
lour, worn by the Hodelyab Arabs, to retain the 
dark colored square of cloth on the head. The 
outer rim is inlaid with pieces of delicately en¬ 
graved mother-of-pearl, rather larger than a 
shilling.— Hamilton's Sanai . 

AKASA GARUDA GADDA, alsoMuru don- 
da Bryonia epigcea, Rottl. 

B. glabra, It. iii. 725. This name is more used 
in the S. Teluau districts. 

AKASALINGA. Kab. Goldsmith. 

AKASAM. See Acasanavi *, Hindoo, 

AKASANANCHYAYATANA,inBuddhisro, 
the lowest of the incorporeal Brahma-lokas,— 
Hydtr's Eastern Monachim , /?• 433. 

| AKASA TAMARA, also (Antara taraara.),, 
,Hlso (ectftf^rW.) Pistiastra- 

tiotcs, L.—R. Hi- 131. 

I AKASH. BULLI. Beng. Cassyta filiformis, 

I Linn. 


wear; though it is indispensable for a Sikh to 
have steel about the person, and it is generally 
in the shape of a knife or dagger. They 
formerly initiated converts, and had almost the 
sole direction of the religious ceremonies at 
Amritsur. The Akalis had a great interest in 
maintaining the religion and government of the 
Sikhs, as established by guru Gnvind, upon 
which their influence depended. They often 
went profusely armed, with half a dozen 
swords; perhaps also a matchlock, and seve¬ 
ral steel discs on their turbans.— Masson's j 
Journeys , Vol. I. p. 451. Mohun Lais Journeys 
p. 9. History of the Punjab , Vol. I. p. 130, 
131. Sltinbach's Pan jab p. 8-9. Male tint's 
Sikhs, p. 116. Ward's View of the Hindus , Vol 
II. p. 273-4. As. Res. Vol. XL McGregor's 
History of the Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 81, p. 236- 
287. See Amrataur j Banda j Boonga; Discs; 
Manja ; Sikhs ; Tarantara. 

AKA*PODWAL, a^caste in Malabar and 
Canara who follow the rul« of Marumakatayaro, 
or descent from mothers, the descensus ab utero 
of the Locrians, who drove tb’e Sicilians out of 
a pert of Italy. See Polyandry, 


AKAS KUKHI. See Hindoo. 

AKAS-MUKHI. Sans, from aka^ the 
sky and mukha the face, religious, ascetic 
mendicants, among the Saiva hindoos, who 
hold up their faces to the sky, till the mtiScIesT 
of the back of the neck become contracted and 
retain that position, ^ee Urdha bahu. 

AKATS-JA BULLI. Maleal. 
formis.— Linn. 

AKBAR, Jalal-ud-din 
reigned in India from A. D 
was grandson of the en> 
in descent from Timur, 
son of the emperor Hamayun 
Amii kot, in the valley of the Indus, on the 14th 
October 1542, while his father was in exile, 
Hamayun re-gained the throne in 1555 and 
died a few months later. Akbar in the coureo 
of his reign extended his sway over Rajpatanah, 
and from Afghanistan to Ahmednuggui in the 
Dekhan and from the Suliman mountains on 
the west to Bengal and Assam in the east. 
He was an enlightened monarch who introduced 
religious tolerations, equal justice, encouraged 
literature, arts and science, and the Ain-i-Akban 
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or institutes of Akbar, ft revenue work, was 
compiled under bis orders. Akbar was succeeded 
by Jehangeer, Shah Jahan, and Aurungzib. Prior 
to this sovereign, of all the dynasties that had 
yet ruled in India, that of the house of 
Timur was the weakest and most insecure in its 
foundations. The houses of Ghazni and Ghor 
depended on their native kingdoms which were 
contiguous to their Indian conquest: and the 
slave dynasties were supported by the national 
influx of their countrymen: but though Baber 
had been in some measure naturalized in Cabul, 
the separation of that country under Kam- 
m\ had broken its connection with India, 
and the rival of an Affghan dynasty turned 
fhe moat warlike part of its inhabitants as well 
ae of the Indian mahomedaus into enemies. 
Colonel Tod remarks (Rajasthan Vol. I. 
p. 622) that it affords an example of the 
hindudoctrine of the metempsychosis, as well 
as of the regard which Akbar’s toleration had 
obtained him, that they held his body to be 
animated by the soul of a celebrated hindu 
gymnosophist: in support of which they say, 
lie (Akbar) went to his accustomed spot of 
penance ( tapnsya ) at the confluence of the 
Yamuna and Ganges, and excavated the imple¬ 
ments, viz., the tongs, gourd, and deer-skm, of 
his anchorite existence. Assuredly says Elliot a 
more extraordinary man nevpr sat on the throne 
of India. Brought up as a mahomedr»n, he was a 
rationalist and deist, and never believed any¬ 
thing, as he himself declared, that he could not 
understand. The religion winch lie founded, 
the so-called Ilahi religion, was pure deism 
mixed up with the worship of the sun as ihe 
purest and highest emblem of the deity. 
Though Akbar himself could neither rend nor 
write, his court was the home of literary 
mem of all persuasions. Whatever book^in 
any language, promised to throw light on the 
t0 lhe Emperor’s.heart, 

Be ordered to SK*™ 9 " ,! n ‘° Pe ™ a “' 
Ltedes, the edvent>W* El 'K llsh f ™ e f ch " nt - 
Akbar’s court amN&lJ? °, *? ur 
entered the EmpefSC®*® rvlce - 
id all arbitrary land tal&Ni!™ 
according to the values of 
fallow, out of cultivation, 
middling and bad lands and 
, nds. It was in hia reign 
that hia * physician, Budyn, introduced the 
rhmoplaetic operation for restoring the nose, 
and ne bestowed on Budyn, a jagUire at 
Kangri* The Fasli or harvest era of Northern 
India has been traced to the year of Akbar’s 
succession to the throne, the 2nd of Rabbi-us- 
earn, A. H. 968, A D. 14fb February 1556. 
The first mention of thugs, occurs in his time, 
for 500 were executed at Etawalw In his 
invasion of Kashmir, he was opposed by the 
warrior pastoral race of Gulu-wam— 
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Historians of India , p. 248, Toil See Fasli; 
Gulubah ; Kangra Khiraj; Leedes; Thugs. 

AKCHEE. Peks. SeeAndkho. 

AKEEK, Guz. Hind. ^jJLc Pxas-Cornelian; 
Calcedotiy. 

AKESINES, the Greek term for the river 
Chenab. See Chenab. 

AKH-Ka-JHAR, MADAR. Hind. 

Calotropis giganten. 1 * 

AKHARWAl a division of the Kurmi tribe. 

A-KHASSA a region described by Ptolemy, 
the snowy land of Ladak. See Kha-changul. 

AKHBAR. Ak. PI. News Akhbar-kaghaz, 
newspaper. Khalassat-nl-akhbar, the summary 
of news, a work bvKIiond Amir. SeeKbond Amir. 

AKHiRl-CHAR SHAM BAH, A feast held 
amongst muhomedans on the last Wednesday 
of their <econd month Satfur. 

AKHOOND, the high priest of the Swat 
tribe. See Khyber. 

AKHOZYIS, an Afghan tribe in the valley of 
Kabul. See Afghan. 

AKHROT. Maleai. Sans, fruit of Aleurites 
triloba also Hind, the walnut or Juglans regia. 

AKI, the Lignum vitae of New Zealand, it is 
the Metrosideros buxifoha, and is a rambling 
shrub climbing by means of its lateral roots to 
the highest trees. See Metrosideros. 

AKINCHANYAYATANA inBuddhisra, the 
third of the incorporealBrahma-lokas.—//y/fer’a 
Easter Mouachism , p. 433. 

“AKINDO,” the Japanese name for mer¬ 
chant. In Japan the (t nkindo” are not per¬ 
mitted to ride on horseback, and with astonish¬ 
ment the officials see British meichants gallop¬ 
ing about .—Hodgsons Nagasaki , p. 12. 

AKIT, it is a drink in use by the Arabs but 
has different names in all parts of Arabia; even 
in the Hcjhz it is known by the name of Mazir, 
as well as “ Iqt,” (a corruption of Akit). 
When very sour, it is called “ Saribah,” and 
when dried, without boiling, “ Jamidah.” 
The Arabs make it by evaporating the seroiw 
part of the milk, the remainder is then formed 
into cakes or lumps with the hand, and spread 
upon hair cloth to dry. They eat it with dari- 
itter, r 1 drink it dissolved in water. It 
is consiilefeti the Arab a cooling and refresh¬ 
ing beverage, but boasts few attractions to the 
stranger. The Beluchi and wild Sindhian tribes 
call this preparation of milk *‘krut” or kurut and 
make it in the same way as the Bedouins. II 
is perhaps the source of the English word curds. 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meceak , Vol L p. 362 . 

AKKARAKARAM, Tam. jfAwirjrw/rjifc 
Pellitory. Anthemis pyrethrUm. 

AKKARAPUTTA. Sing. Pellifofj; An* 
themis pyTethrum. ; - 

AKKUSH. Bung. Rottfera lacctfera. 

AKKYE, or Ryot Latit, the attbjeds of the 
sea, a litoral race in Quedah who dwell on 
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AfiUSL 


ALAKft, 


the shores and islets of the Peninsula. See 
Kedah or Quedab. 

AKO, a hill tribe in Assam. See India. 
AKOLA. Hjni>. Sans, tjfl Alangiumde- 
cauetalnm : also A. hexapetalum. 

AKOLA, L.24° 42N, k L 77°1’E. in Berar 
is built cm an open plain near the Murnn, the 
jpean height of the plain according to Cullen 
being 80S f*. The tower of Akolah is built on 
a hill of green-stone amygdaloid oxerlooking 
the Mum* river and presents the appearance of 
a citadel, indeed there is a small curtain nt 
the top, and the whole town is surrounded by 
a curtain with bastions, which have been re¬ 
commended to be removed. Akolah has the 
railway within two miles of it, and is now the 
chief Civil station of West Berar, in the Hy¬ 
derabad Assigned Territories.— Balfour. 

AKOMANO, a name of Ahraman. See Ah- 
raman; Zoroaster. 

AKOND. Sans. Calotropis gigantea. 
AKORA, a Hindu monastery. See As*- 
hoi, also Math.— Balfour. ' 

\AKROT. Arab. Guz - 

Pbrs. HinV Mai. and Beng. Walnut, 
Juglans regia^tlso the seed of Aleurites triloba. 

AKSU, a river near Kifii in KufdnstHn. 
See Kifri. 

AKU. Tel. a leaf. Akulu. pi leaves. 

AKU JEMUDU or CHEMUDU 

5 §s$x»£fc EuphorbiSnivulia. Buck. E. 

nereifolia. L — R. ii. 467. 

AKUILA-SEMUN-I-RUMI. Arab Opo- 
balsam. 

AKULKURRA, Guz. Hind. Pellilory ; 
Anthemis pyrethrum. See Akarkara. 

AKULMUHT. Hind, Caesalpinia bondu- 
ctlla. 

AKULTJ. Tel. Elle. Tam. The leaves used 
by hindus as platters. They are made of the 
plantain leaf, Walielle. Tam. Ariti aku. Tel. 
and leaves of the Banyan tree, Mari aku, Tel. 
Alidle. Tam. also of Butea frondosa.— Balfour, 
AKUND. Beng. Calotropis gigantea. 
Brown, Calotropis liliacen. 

AKU PATK1KAM, Tel, eS&sS^so, leaves 

ofjQipnaraomum eucatyptoides, Afoi—C* Ma- 
kbathrum. R. ii. 

w« “ ® •pirfand mediofaally. 

AKU8ALA, iAbuddliism vemerit, consti. 
tuent ot ‘a pnfitive and^arma.— Hytkr’t 
JKatlm Momiitm p. m 
,iAKUT CHUNK Suial rubiea or fftrneta, 
'KWgbj. m Hi/ to AjoW and u«d u an 
apsuttfnte* onei^Ha for two rupees.rr-ffwi, 
( S" << -t 

“ r Tc a /r® SW {«W in Amaea%,aa tb« 
»d ara^r, ^ia, thuwt* of a 
bp Mw pHiftlftmi, 

‘ «v nt •< « ( .\ 



AK-YAU. Buwf. Wood aloe*. 

AL oa AACH. B*no. J | Hind. Waa. 
Morinda citrifolia.— linn, 

AL, in Kabul, a fabulous, preternatural be¬ 
ing, resembling a woman of twenty years of age, 
named the Ghoul in Persia and Turkey. The 
Persian women attribute the disasters of 
parturient women to her malevofence*—2W<$flf<f 
F. Bnrton’t Sindh, p . 399. ^ 

ALABAND1C CARBUNCLES of ftby,a 


kind of garnet, q. v. ( - 

ALABASTER, the «X«/kcvpoc df the Greeksy 
from Alabastron, a village in Egypt. Itfris a 
hydrous sulphate of lime in a peculiar crystalline 
state, sometimes quite pure, sometimes contain¬ 
ing small quantities of carbon or iron. It is 
very abundant in nature, and when pure is of 
spotless white and in texture and colouri* 
almost unrivalled amongst minerals. It is found 
to a large extent in lower Egypt, and perhaps 
this is alluded to in 2nd Kings xxi and 13. 
It is said to occur in the Boogtee Hills near 
Jacobabad. It is not known to oocurin India 
proper, the images of the Burmese being from a 
stalagtitic carbonate or granular carbonate of 
lime, though commonly called alabaster. 

It is of two kinds, a carbonate and a sul¬ 
phate of lime. The finest alabasters are from 
near Volterra in Tuscany : between Cecina and 
Leghorn. An inferior kiud occuis near Deiby yi 
England, at Mont Martre near Paris and in the 
Tyrolese, Swiss and Italian Alps.— Mason. 
Tomlin. Balfour . gee Gvpsum. 

AL* ABBAS. This race reigned as khalifs, 
in Baghdad from A. D. 749-50 to A. D. 1258-9, 
when Baghdad was besieged and taken by 
the Ali-Khan, grandson of Jenghis Khan and 
its reigning Khalif, Mustnsem, put to death. 
Ali Khan is the Hulagu of western authors.— 
T, Printept p. 804. 

ALABU. Beng. Bottle-gourd, Arf&enarjii 
vulgaris. „ - 

ALABUVU, S. or Anapr'&f 

palace ofV n J‘ m . d “ mythology the splendid 
r Al^<~;* nTera > H>e god of wealth. ‘ 1 

( jUUHANDALUalio Bobbario, 

.iT Dolichos sinensis— L, W. $• A. 77j # 
A. iii. 303, and D. caljang 303. . 

ALACHATA also Talantn. tige, tsovtia 
dooi»Sl. Ipomseadentata. WiUd,—R± 477 ; 
F. chrysoides.— V. It. 157. ‘ 

ALACNUNDA, a stream near foilam.il* 
whicl.jokstbe BbagarattinearBude^mra^ 
—Jt fljw’, Mm, Vaunt, p, 381. 

ftWI*. !«• 

Crotaltffe veutuoDp. Unit 

1 V ,!? u a»ChtdM«%. 

gw*» % Olden, Alakh Muni, ( 
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ALANGIUM tfUNDULOSUtt. 


AUUDA LfliOPUS. 


ALAKHNAMI, a dm of Sftiva mendi* 
jmfts ; Professor Wilson says the Alakh-tiarai 
mendicant is a worshipper of the Alaksbya, the 
indefinable god, and Nama a name. See 
Sanyasi. 

ALALI MARA. Can. Terminals che- 
bula. 

A LAM. Ar. a flag, a flag-staff; a stan¬ 
dard, a prop. 

ALA MARAM. Tam. ^evjunh. Ficus 
ludioa. 

ALAl^O. Poplar. 

AflAMPRA, a Burmese monarch, who in 
T75o founded or re-built Rangoon. 

* ALAN lliang) a Chinese weight, containing 
’ about 8} zolotmcks. 

ALANDADIP a class of slaves in Tamil 
countries. 

ALANGT. Tam. ^eotr®®. Alangium 
decapetalum, Vahl. 

ALANGIUM DECAPETALUM. Lam. 

A. Lanurckii. Tkw. 

Alangium hexapetalum, Roxb Ft. p. ii. 

aos, 

Alangium tomentosum. Lam. D. C 

Bagh-aokra .. Beno. Ankolamu ... Sans 

• AnUaruli mara.. Can. An kola ... „ 

gage leaved alan- Nieo.ehaka ... „ 

giutn. Eno Eepaatta ... Singh. 

Akolft.. ... Hind, Ankolamu ... Tu. 

Ankulo ... Mahr. Uduga- . .. „ 

Ankul . , t Uduga .. „ 

Angolam ..gT Ankola ... Sans. 

Akarkanta o 4 £Va> V ram - Tam. 
Kara Angdam •Vj'vjILS.f 
This is a small"*S g 2 & 5 rocky places in 
the hotter and drycP |k S g 2. eylon, in Uoira- 
batore, in Cochin and Mt^S. /and throughout 
the Peninsula of India. It grows in Guze- 
rat, is common, on the Bombay side, both in 
the open country and in some of the jungles 
towardsthe coast, but, there, it is less a jungle 
^ ound * n hedges and ullage 

lanes It gro5fe^ thc Kha89,a m *> and in 
Assam up to the basV\f> Himalaya, and is 
found in the Malav Peninsub Rn( l to Cochin- 
China. The wood is said by Ur. Roxburgh 
to be beautiful, and in J)r. Wigfo s experi¬ 
ment*, he found it sustain a weight of'&Vfa., 
but neither Dr. Wight nor Dr. Gibson 
aver seen a ten inch plank, and Mr. Eohde 
says it wants size *, Captain Beddome, however, 
describes it as an ornamental, beautiful wood, 
attaining a fair sue iu the forests of the Goda- 
?ery ? and Circars. The astringent fruit is 
eaten by the Natives, its roots are atomitic 
and used in Native medicine in snafcfe bites. 
— Mr. Jaftty, &Q*b. ii. @02, 1>h* 

Oibion. Mr. Elliot Vbig*, p* 4® M* iA*? ^ 
fop. Mr. tokdefthtfal Ptdtii. Oaptaiwed- 
dome. ThmiU*. Jk. ®ii* fx Wflfc!«*' * 

alangium Quwvmmm .; 

A small tree of the cerittfl prwiaek tfUtytafe 


grows at am elevation of 8,000 to 4,000 feet.— 
Thu. En, PI. 2et/l. ii. p. 138* 

ALANGIUM HEXAPETALUM. L. 

Akarkanta?... Beno, Uokotha ... Sans. 

Akola ... Bind. Nieschaka ... „ 

Ankttlo ... M*hr. Wuduga ., Tel 

Kara-Angolam M a leal. Uduga ... „ 

This tree is said to grow in Burma!), Coro¬ 
mandel, Malabar, Gumsoor, Gatijnm, Bengal 
and Allahabad. According to Captain Mac¬ 
donald it attains an extreme height of 80 
feet, with a circumference of 2| feet, the 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch being 12 feet. In Ganjam 
and Gumsoor the leading bull in a herd of 
buffaloes, has a wooden bell called u Lodoko” 
attached to its neck whioli is heard at & 
great distance in the jungle, and it is always 
made of this peculiarly sonorous wood.— 
Eohde. Mss. Captain Macdonald in M. E, 
Proceedings. Useful Plants. 

ALANGIUM TOMENTOSUM. D. C. 
&yn. of Alangium decapetalum. 
ALANTWURZEL. Ger. Elecampane. 

ALAOS liver, a tributary c^the Ganges, 
and the ancient Palabroth.^ built at the 
junction. The Alaos was also called the 
Erranhoas. 

ALA PALA. Tel. Pergutoria 

pallida, W . fy. A. contr 42 ; Ic . 585 —Asclep. 
pal. It u. 48. 

AL AR\B AL ARABA, pure Arabs, the 
descendeuts of Kahtan or Joktan, the son of 
Heber 

AL-ARAF. Arab. The M&homedan purga¬ 
tory. 

ALARANJI. Tel. Convolvulus 

parviflorus, Vuhl.—R. i. 471. 

ALARANTU. Tel. RosteHaria 

diffusa, New. 

ALASALE. (V, Koriti chettu,) 

(flr -1 8%8s|2p.) Plecospermum spinosum. Trie. 
ALASENDf. Mal. Dolichos catiany. 

ALAT-CHANDUL. Beno. Methoniea su¬ 
per ha. 

,ALAUDA LEIOPU8. Hodgson,, Tkw 
absolutely-twnfe JhCwWtoV skylark (A. 
aryensis vel ddki and wildgwm), except in 
being smaller, w milk c, kf wing 3k &| 
inch, and of tmyay as t This speeiea was 
long ago sent toj ’ the ^ Softie- 

ty*i mnseum by tyleccaxmn from Nepal; 
A 9*W* ii. . r k of the p4i»l^f 

India and ofiBcegil. 

pus may be drstingutsh^C^ spfildrbRl 
and kn^NP’fteik ^ The ^3fe^ r ^* 

S.srttsasisarE 

' Jour. V, *16, No. i S?# Sfrfcrf. >* 




ALBATIOSS. 


ALBUMEN. 


ALA-UI^IN, MAHOMED SHAH, son of 
Shaikh Shall. The Utter conquered Maiwa; 
hie eon, Aladdin wee the leader of the first 
aahomedan invaders of the Dekhan, and took 
the roid of the Vindbya mountains somewhere 
near ChikHjdah, and in A. D. 1309 lie an¬ 
nexed Guicrat to Delhi. See Guaerat* Malwa. 
Sanitoria. 


ALAUN. Gee. Alum. 


ALBA AftBOR Cajaputi tree. 

AL-BAIDAWI, the chief commentator of 
the Koran, q, ?. 

ALBANIA, a country to the east of 
Kartelania, q v. The Albanians of Asia are 
supposed by M. Ruffin to have formed the 
boats of the present Afghans. He says that 
they were a warlike people, known as Aghvan 
or Avahan, that Afghan is a Greek word, but 
in oonsequence of their numerous revolts, they 
were transferred from one extremity of Persia 
to another and driven into Khorasan. The 
Albanians, says Burton are at most half 
Asiatic as regards manners. As in the east, 
generally, the host drinks of the cup, and dips 
his hand into the dish before his guest,' for the 
same reason that the master of the house pre¬ 
cedes his visitor over the threshold. Both 
actions denote that no treachery i 9 possible, 
and to reverse them, as amongst Europeans, 
would be a gross breach of custom, likely to 
excite the liveliest suspicions.— ‘Chet, Bunsen . 
Cherny, Latham. — Burton's Pilgrimage to 

JUeecak, Vol I.p. 199. 

ALBANY ISLANDS, in Torres Strait* are 
situated a few miles to the south-east of Cape 
York, the N. E. extremity of Australia. They 
lie close to the mainland, are moderately elevat¬ 
ed, and slightly wooded with gum trees, but 
covered with grass. They have long been 
known, and their eastern side was examined 
by Captain King, the celebrated Australian 
Hydrographer, but the strait which separates 
them from the main-land Was surveyed by the 
Bramble, tender to the surveying ship “ Fly/* 
and found to be clear of dangers, with an 
average depth of 14 fathoms. It is suited for 
a harbour of refuge, and & depdt for carrying 
on trade with New Guinea. An opinion bad 
long been .entertained that the natives of the 
north eastern parte of Australia are less friendly 
to stoaimen than the other tribes of this conti- 
owit, which we* confirmed by the massaereof 
m Kennedy* and the greater portion ol 
Wploring the country between 
B^OghamJBay and A Cape York^/ow, hi 

4 "»% imumm attigam. 

nime 




of Linnaeus, being very common. IX fuljgin- 
osa of Latham is also to be seen, and I>. cWoro* 
rynchus Lath, also met with. Mariners distin¬ 
guish them by other names. Diomedeaexulans, 
Ltnn* is the wandering Albatross. The D. 
spadioea, is the green-bill or Nelly of sailors. D. 
chlororynchus, their mollvroaux Or yellow-bill* 
and 1L fuJiginosa, the sooty albatross. 

ALBICORE, the Scomber thyrtnusj Linn* 
nn inhabitant of the southern Beas, the'hack 
is bright purple with a golden tint; eyesfo^e 
and silvery, belly silvery, with a play of 
iridescent colours, is in length from 3 to 6 feet. 
— Btn.p. 22 . 

ALBINO. This variation from natural 
colours is met with frequently in all Asiatic 
countries, in Southern Asia, in Hindustan, 
Peninsular India, Siam, the Malay Slates and 
Eastern Atcliipelago, and when occurring in 
man it is more noticed than amongst the fairer 
races of Europe, because of the contrast with 
those around them and because of the scant 
apparel in use. Albino men or women are 
not legarded with any peculiar feelings, being 
familiar to all, and it is not men and women 
only, but in Asia, elephants, buffaloes, monkeys 
and crows are also met with. White crows 
with pink eyes, also white deer, occur in Tip- 
perali, albino crows are not uncommon in 
Malabar and albino monkeys in Get Ion, but 
a kind of white monkey of Ceylon has been 
said not to be albino, though doubtless so, and 
one of the titles of the king of Burmah if lord 
of ihe White Elephaut.—Ito//b«r. See Kvans; 
Yule’s Embassy ; Madras Museum Records. 

ALBIZZIA, a genus of plants into which 
some of the Acacias have been placed, (See 
Acacia elata. Ac. stipulata), an undefined 
species of the genus may here be noticed. 

ALBIZZIA. Sp. Kokoh. BufiM. A tree of 
the northern district of Pegu, on and ttearTho 
hills. The wood is valued by the natives as 
much as ihe Padouk, Ptevocarpus dalbergioides, 
or even more so. It is used for cart-wheels* 
oil-presses, and canoes. In the Prome distiict 
a special tax wat levied on the felling of “ Ko¬ 
koh” and “ Padouk,” under the Burmese rok. 
Large trees are becoming very scarce in the 
Irrawaddy valley, but are not uncommon in 
the Toungoo district.— Cd, Cat, Ex, 186$. 

AL-BORDSH, the Haro-berzeaiti of the 
ancients is supposed to be on the western slops 
of Belur Tagfy on the high land of Pamir. 
See Ariaii. 

ALBUMEN occurs abundantly in fixture 
both amongst plants and' Animal*; as folk 
white tf eta Are Saps and juieet of VngateMei 
and is use# tkrgelyaa food* an# in Hta orb 
its diitf Value m these bem^ft* ftefle soliiifi 
cattofi^er a moderate ltenf* * 





ALBUQUERQUE. Don Alphonxo de 
Albuquerque, an officer in the service of the 
king of Portugal, was sent to the Indies, in 
1506; he took Muscat, end the Curia Muria 
islands and other important places on both 
sides of the Arabian Gulph. On the 18th 
February 1513, he started from India on an 
expedition consisting of 20 ships, manned by 
1,700 Portuguese and 800 Indians, and failed 
in an attempt to take Aden by escalade, he 
afterwards wintered at the island of Kamaran, 
and returned from the Red Sea. He landed on 
Perim island, in 1513, on his return from the 
Red Sea, erected a high cross and called it Veia 
Cr.na. De Barras, the historian was his com¬ 
panion.^ —Play/air*8 Aden . See De Barras; 
Perim. 

ALBYROUNI, a cotemporary of Avicenna 
who served under Mahmud of Gh»zni in the 
11th century. He mentioned the disappemance 
from Ceylon, of the prarl oyster and their ap¬ 
pearance at Sofnla, in the country of the Zends. 
— Tennant*s Ceylon. See Pearls. 

ALCANFOR. Port. Sp. Camphor. 

ALCAPPARUIS. Sp. Capers. 

ALCEDO. A genus of king fishers, several 
of which occur in India. 

AL-CEMEttICUM. Eagle-wood. 

ALCESTE ISLAND, is in the gulph of 
Pe-che-lee, near the Shan Tung Diomontoiy in 
lat 37° 25* N. Ion. 122* 45’ E .-Hon- 
lurgh 

ALCIPPE NIGRIFRONS, Blytli, J, A.S 
XVIII. 815. 

ALCIPPE NIPALENSI3, (v. SivaNipa- 
lensis,) llodgson, is common in the Hima¬ 
laya, but local, in hilly jungles up to 4,000 
feet. 

ALDROVANDA VESICULOSA Linn ,, 

A. verticillata. Roxb. ii. 112. 

MaJtl^jhanji. Benq. 

A herbaceous pTaln>< of Europe and Bengal 
with small white flowers.— WyhL 
ALE. The bitter ales manufactured ^ki 
B urfcon-upon-Trent, have for many years, 
been most extensively imported into India. 
Button brewers have long been celebrated for 
their beer, and their success is generally sup¬ 
posed to be dependent on the quality of the 
welt water used : but it is more probable that 
their feffic has been acquired by the use of the 
belt materials and employing great care in the 
! On analysis, the water is found to 
contain a-darge quantity of sulphate of lime, a 
good deal of the sulphates of potash and mag¬ 
nesia, and a coqiicjcrahle amount of carbonate 
of lime i the lime and magnesia in the state 
of carbonate, being bpfdjn solution by carbonic 
ac$, the excess of Wjfcb .is ,so great as tp 
redden litmus paper. Tw^Surton well wptw, 
therefore, is a hard wale^fp plight be regard- 

‘ ‘ * « 


ed as but ill^adapted for the pnrpos%t>f|br«wing> 
but the boiling expels the excess Of carbonic 
acid in the water, which kept the‘carbonates 
of lime and magnesia in solution: and these 
salts are precipitated. Again, the alkaline 
phosphates present m malt have the power of 
decomposing and precipitating sulphate of lime, 
phosphate of lime and a soluble alkaline 
sulphate being formed, and the greater part of 
the phosphate of lime so formed is redissolved 
in the acid formed during fermentation. Tne 
water, from being at first hard, thus becomes 
comparatively soft, and in this state is well 
suited for the extraction of the active proper¬ 
ties of the malt and bops used in the raanufac- 
tuie of bitter beer. The water used is remark¬ 
able from its complete freedom from organic 
matter. The Burton ales speedily become bright 
and clear, never requiie finings to be employed ; 
ami are fit for use almost as soon as brewed. 
This is no doubt owing to the depurating power 
of lime, to the presence of which in the Burton 
water and its precipitation during the boiling, 
the tiansparency and biightness of the beer are 
attributable. An analysis shows the following 
results as the contents of an imperial gallon 



Messrs. 

Allsop & 8onr, 
Brewed. 

Messrs. 

Bass and Co. 
B«EW bD , 


March 

1854. 

.c 

! 

e 

0# 

.1, 

B&S 

For Home 
consumption 
88th Nov 
1051. 

. 

(Sum,*, ... 

Bluer Extract*. 

Grains. 

200 

2,080 

810 

Qlatns. 

820 

2,110 

750 

lists 
II " 

Grains. 

420 

2,660 

800 

Totel Solid,.. 

3,090 

8,640 

63,870 

8180 



Alcohol of spe. gr: 71)4. 
Wuter.. 

3^820 

63,000 

3,288 
60 937 

8,744 

62,876 




Per centajro of Alcohol.. 

70*000 

70000 

70*000 

70000 


The above general analysis shows that the bitter 
hem of Messrs. Allsop and Sons, and of 
.0'essh**,. Bass and Co, contain only a moderate 
amount of alcohol, .arid an unusually law 
quantity of bitter extract, consisting" of the 
extract of hops. The specific gravity of their 
beets of various ages, was found to varv 
the former from 1007 to 1020, and the 
latter 1008 to 1024; as a rule the solid cob- 
tents and extractive matter of beer ia greatest 
in the newest and strongest beer*, and tittse 
are, to a considerable extent, indicated by the 
specific gravity. Dr. Hassal reports,that, after 
tbe most aorutinizing examination, 1 mitfbsotfd. 
cal, chemical and physiologies], t heeifriftihet* 
failed to detect any other ingredients, vhan the 
product* ef malt end hops, ami Utrctntttltuenti 
Cpnw, *pring water, Ero»'th*.'pwk.jind 
wtyle#Mge nature of the Ugret&atseejphsyed, 
the.modiste proportion '-of, abotofr-iwetot, 






ALEPPO SENNA, 


ALEXANDER IIL. 


and the very considerable quantity of aromatic 
anodyne bitter, derived from bopt, contained in 
theee beers, they tend to pieserve the tone and 
vigour .of the stomach, and conduce to the 
restoration of the health of that organ when m 
a state of weakness or debility. These bitter 
beers differ from all other preparations of malt, 
in containing a smaller amount of extractive 
matter, thus being less viscid and saccharine, 
and Consequently more easy of digestion ; they 
resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine 
of malt rather than any ordinary fermented in¬ 
fusion, and they are strongly recommended by 
the medical profession, l’he various firms, 
under whose names beers appear in the mai- 
ket in India are merely agents for Messrs. 
Allsop and Bass. In the year 1853, there was 
exported from Great Britain, to Aden, British 
India, China, and Hongkong, 103,130 barrels 
of beer and ale, the declared value of which 
was JS295.481, and the four years 1852-53 
to 1855-56 inclusive, Madras imported it to 
the value of Rupees 16,26,009.— ffassal, 448. 
Trade Statement. Balf. Commercial PrnducU. 


, Tam. Linseed . Beng. Com- 


ALEC L'ORIA JUBATA, Kek Kieo, RaQiree. 
This lichen« is gelatinous and eaten by the 
natives with rice. 

ALEEVEREE 
mon cress. 

ALE Pi, a town on the coast of Malabar, in 
lat. 9° 30* N. and 27 miles from Cochin, it is 
situated in the territories of Trnvancore and 
is a depot for the timber from the territories 
of the rajah of Travaucore.— llorsburgh> Bunt, 

ALEPPO, the ancient Berrcea, is styled by 
the natives Haleb-us-Shabha It is 76 miles 
inland, from Iskanderoon in L. 36. 11. 215 
N. & L. 87. 9. E. and from Antioch hy the 
road 90 miles. It probably first rose in to 
impoitance on the destruction of Palmyra, 
to which it succeeded and like Palmyra it was 
admirably situated for the purposes of trade, 
so long as the communication with the east, by 
the desert, was the ooly one known and the 
productions of Persia and India were 
brought hither by caravans from Bagdad and 
Bastora. Aleppo stands in an open plain, en¬ 
compassed at the distance of a few miles by low 
hills and the city is about three miles and a 
balf in circumference surrounded hy walls of 
hewn fltoiie, about thirty feet high, and twenty 
broad. The population is estimated at about 
100,000 }Turkeand Arabs, 70,000 ; Christians 
of all denominations, 18,000; Jews, 10,000; 
but this is probably three times the true census. 
Thb warlike ! Rbinds' in Baluchistan are said 
to have been brought frAm Aleppo.-— Taylor's 

iijum. see Set**, p. 
of%c. m*t»p. p. ri v ; **? ' 
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Camirium cordifolitim. Cart* 
Juglftus camirium. lour . 


Tui Tui. Aus. 

Akrot . Beno. 

Belgaum Walnut. Eng. 
Country Walnut,. „ 
Lumbang-nut-tree „ 
Molucca tree. ... „ 


Akrot ... HllfC, 

Hijli Badam... „ 
Kamari. ... Java*. 

Akrot. ... Maleal, 

Kanari ... Malay. 

Tetiily ... Tahiti. 


The Oil. 

Kekune? Lambang? 

Kekui ? Lambang ? 

This prolific large sized tree is a native of the 
Society Islands from which it was introduced 
into India, and a variety of it, the A Moluc- 
censis, known to the Javanese under the 
name of Kamira is well known in Australia. A* 
triloba is now indigenous in several parts of 
India, the Moluccas, Java, the Malay Islands) 
Ceylon, plentiful near Hyderabad of the Dek¬ 
han, in the Southern Mahratta country about 
Belgaum, in Bengal and Assam. Almost all 
parts ol it, are covered with a farinaceous 
substance, and a gummy substance exudes 
from the seeds (as also, it is said, from the 
tiee itself), which is chewed by the natives 
of Tahiti. The quality of its wood is unknown. 
It has been introduced from the Moluccas into 
Java, where it is giowu as a shade to the nut¬ 
meg plantations. In Java the cultivated nut is 
eaten as a fruit, and the flavour closely re¬ 
sembles that of the almond. The fruit of the' 
uncultivated variety of the Canari tree produces 
a nut lemarkable for the quantity of clear oil. 
it contains, which is collected in large quantities 
by the inhabitants of the Moluccas, and is 
palatable and in general use for cooking and 
burning in lamps. In fact it there su- 
peisedes cocoauut oil, which is scarce. In 
Tahiti,- tissues are made from the bark but 
its most valuable product is its fruit, which 
is roundish, two celled, each containing a 
resembling in flat our the filbert or English 
walnut. The nuts, strung on a thin slip of 
bamboo are burned as a candle. They are 
considered aphrodisiac in the Moluccas but 
this can only be from the oil they contain and 
like other similar fruits are apt to purge and 
produce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a 
year. About 50 per cent, (or according to 
Simmonds 31$ Gallons of the nut yield 10 gal¬ 
lons,) of a useful, ‘ fine, clear, limp oil.— 
Poxb. H 2nd, 112. 6->9. Bop, p, 657- Voigt, 159- 
Exhib. of 1862. Jam Cat . Itadr. Ex. our. As- 
ports. Jaffrey. Riddell Useful Plants. Sim* 
monels’ Commercial Products. Agri. HofU Sot* 
of Itditi) eol. tiH p, 220. * »*' 
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years, made such impressions on the countries Alexander set oat from Araehoftna (which 
he overran or mareiied through that to this seems to beadmitted to be Herat), and proceed* 
day bis name, cities that he built and dynes- ed in pursuit of one of the murderers of 
ties to which he save origin, continue. He Darius to the royal city of the Zarangsei,.which 
succeeded his murdered father Philip, B. C, is recognised in Zsrang, an ancient name for 
crossed the Hellespont in 384, fouaht the capital of Sistsn. He thence directed his 
the battle of Issue, in S33 • conquered Egypt march towards Bactria, and on his way receiv* 
in 331, and the same year defeated Darius at ed the submi-sion of the Drangm. the Gedro* 
Gangamela,—-the following \ear, 830, Darius eians, and the Arachotian*. He then eame to 
was murdered by Beasus at Bnctria. Alexander the Indians bordering ou the Araehotiftta* 
crossed the Indus into India in 327, reached Through all these nations he suffered much 
Susa in 325, and Babylon the same year, and fiom snow and want of provisions. He next 
in 323 he died. The duration of his successes proceeded to Caucasus, at the foot of which he 
has doubtless sprung from various causes, founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed 
His mode of settling the Egyptian Govern- the mountains into Bactrin. 
ment is mentioned by Sharpe as the earliest The Dranga are probably the same as the 
Instance that history has recorded of a conquer- Zarangm: Arachotia is explained by Strabo to 
Or governing a province according to its own extend to the Indus, and Gedrosia certainly lay 
laws, and allowing the religion of the conquer* along the sea. There are two ways from Sistan 
ed to remain as the established religion of the to Bactria, one by Herat, and the other by 
State; and the length of time that the Giaeco- the pass of Hindu Cush, north of Cabu), the 
Egyptian monarchy lasted, and the splendour mountains between those points being impassa- 
with which it shone, prove the wisdom and ble, especially in winter, when this march took 
humanity of the founder. This example has place. Alexander took the eastern road, and if 
been copied, with equal success, in British he bad marched direct to Bactria, as might be 
Colonial and Indian Governments; but we do supposed from the proceeding passage, he could 
not know whether Alexander had any example have met with no snow at any time of the year, 
to guide his views, or whether his own good until he got a good deal to the east of Canda- 
sense pointed out to him the folly of those har, and he must have left Gedrosia very far 
who wished to make a people open not only to his right. The murderer of whont he was 
their gates to the garrisons, but their minds in puisuit was made over to him by the 
to the religious opinions of the conqueiors. Indians. 

At any rate the highest meed of praise is due The Cabul river, therefore, must be the 
to the statesman, whoever he may have been, Cophenes, and the Indians are under the moun- 
who first taught the world this lesson of states- tains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir 
manlike wisdom and religious humanity, river) and the Indus. 

Except Alexander, all the great conquerors The city that Alexander built in his route 
of Hindustan have sprung from the frontier eastwards towards the Indus he gave his own 
provinces towards Tartary, and the norihern name to, but its name and^its particular site 
parts of Persia, and their routes to the interior have been lost. It was called Alexandria and 
parts of the country have led through the was near the Caucasus, and Beunell points to 
Punjab. They have, therefore, generally pene- Bamian as the quarter in which he would place 
trated into India by the way of Cabul, Canda- it. General Ferrier mentions that the fortified 
bar, and Ghlsni.— (Chaljidd't Rindoottan, p. town of Herat, is supposed to have been founded 
20, 21) a route still followed. by Alexander the Great, but he does not quote 

Major Eennel apprehends that Alexander his authority. This city he tells us it a qua- 
never greatly deviated from the direct line of drangle of3£ miles long on the north and south 
march, f»om the foot of Caucasus, or the range sides, and rather more on the mt and west, 
of mountains ealled Hindoo Koh, to the Indus Its extent would He immense if all the suburbs 
near Puckholi, or Peucelaotis. ~ His route from were included, particularly those stretching to 
the 8. E. coast of the Caspian Sea, lay the west of the town beyond the DAmxahi*- 
thwtigh Aria, Zaranga, Ac., to Arachosia, or Irak. General Ferrier thinks that Alexandria 
th^ modern Herat, Zarang, and Arokhage, to was probably at Begratti, 25 mites N« 13 
thf S, of Candahar; thence he marched towards E. from Cabul, the ruins of which ave describe 
C*bu( pi# Ghiani, crossing mountains covered ed in a memoir by Mr. Masson, in the 
with snow. In order to chastise Bum Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
who had fled i#0 ffitetria he passed the mflup- Vol. V. p. }. 

tains between Ghorbun^ and Bamian, at Recent travellers, Burney Masson, and 
whoso foot geographers biye pieced tbe fiyo- Furrier* mi 1 with tribes *h# Malm AGraian 
pamisan Alexandria. thA tot station, >ig We descent. According to tiprte* Ute Mil of f** 
Mtt warch toward* ito, Coptom*> or ft* Mma sif 

tew aver, 1 » , of the Oxw, and the chteft eastward of Mmt 
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who occupy* the province* of Kulab, Shughaan, 
and Wakban north of the Oxua; also the hill 
state* of Chitral, Gilgit and Iskardo, are all 
held by chiefs who claim a Grecian descent. 

The whole of the princes who claim descent 
from Alexander are Tajiks who inhabited this 
country before it was overrun by Turki or Tar¬ 
tar tribes. The Tajiks now mahomedans regard 
Alexander as a prophet. The Badakshan 
family are fair but present nothing in form or 
feature resembling the Greek. They are not 
unlike the modern Persian, and there is a decid¬ 
ed contrast between them, the Turk and Usbek. 

Renuell takes it for granted that he crossed the 
Indus, at, or near the site of Attock, be¬ 
cause it is the pass leading from the quarter 
of Cabul and Bijore, from whence Alexander 
came. As Alexander entered India at the very 

point where it is most easily assailed, he __ 

passed the Indus in the district of Peucelaoiis cribed as a flat and rich couflHMbrough 
(as Arrian writes the name} or Peucolaitis, the territories of Poms, passeerthe latter 
(according to Strabo), and Rennell supposes' river, and advanced to the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
that he crossed the river at Attock where it 1 where he captured Sangala, represented to be a 
was passed by subsequent conquerors. The strong city of the Gatbmi (the modern Oatbi), 
bridge of boats which had been prepared by the most valiant and skilful in war of all the 
Hephsestion and their ally Taxiles, a9 desciibed Indians. A body of the Oathsei was encamped 
by Arrian, corresponds very nearly with before the city, which Alexander, having defeat- 
that used at the present day. Boats are fixed ed them in a pitched battle, took and razed, 
in the stream a short distance from each other, Sangala is supposed to have been situated to 
by skeleton frameworks of wood filled with the south-east of Lahore; and Burnes stated 
stones, and the communication is completed by that there are the remains of a city answering 
planks covered with inud. Having effected to Sangala in the vicinity south-east of that 
his passage in the months of May, B. C. 327 capital. From hence, the conqueror roarohSdi 
he halted his army for thirty days, to refresh to the Hyphasis (Beas), whether above, or as- 
the soldiers, who had undergone severe service ' more probable below, its junction with the 
in fighting their way to the river through the Sutlej, is not quite clear. His historiansdo not 
warlike and ferocious tribes which inhabited mention the latter river, and they allude to * 
the mountainous districts on the other side, desert beyond the Hyphasis, which exists 
This portion of India was then partitioned below the conflux of the two rivers. Here 
amongst a great number of petty princes, in-, the soldiers received such appalling accounts 
dependent of, and often in hostility with, each ; of the deserts they would have to pass, arid 
other. At this critical period, two of the of the countless hosts assembled to oppose^fcWft 
most powerful of these Rajas, named Taxiles progress, that, struck with consternation, and 
and Porus, were at war, and the former, in exhausted by fatigue and suffering, they refused 
order to crush his adversary, joined the invad- to march farther, and Alexander was constrain* 
er. The territory of Taxiles appears to have ed to give orders for their return, 
been the Doab between the Indus and the Some traditions of Alexander exist is the 
Hydaspes (Jelum); that of Porus, who had Rajpoot state of Bikanir: a ruin near Daddo* 
subdued most of bis neighbours, extended as sir is said to be the remains of the cspitaktQfh 
far as .the Hyphasis. Alexander bad an army prince of this region punished by the Maci* 
Of 135,000 men, 15,000 being cavalry, with a donian conqueror. t 

great number of elephants. This force includ- This, therefore, was the extreme; limit of' 
ded a large body of hardy mercenaries from the Alexander’s progress eastward* He reerosied 
hills west of the Indus and north of'the successively theHydraotes, theAcesines,aid the 
Sonjgb/ under a chief named Ambisares. At Hydaspes, where a large fleet had beempMftt* 
the head of this force he marched to the Hy- ed fora riesoent of that river. The bosb|#l0 
topes, which he rtaihtd in the tnoiltb' of 1 in numbth wen btiltof timber prwwAMiwo ’ 
AngnU. On the oiheJUefc) udeof the mer, the mountiini^ add Bines eava thM% mne 
3##00inftolrj(t4,()00 o( the ether Puehb lirtw ait . thrwfc'iredi 
mm t SM elnhiinta, «a SOOmrduuMt, (•eAtafcUkfod «*«•*»> 

Aietaadtiv lading the rieea auioh ntikwbj thera!-Aqnt inch fetilhk* .miwdMttAMiife 
ibe«ro», rent )f«r£«id» from tho latte, whio*] mteU, Mid the Jelam. Abtml the toidtH*®? 
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were brought overland, in the meanwhile amus¬ 
ing Porus by marching end countermarching 
his troops along the bankrdf the river, as if 
searching for a ford. On the arrival of the 
boats, he passed the river at Jelafpore, 114 
miles from Attock, where it is, in the rainy 
season, upwards of a mile broad, arid never 
fordable. Mr. Eiphinstone crossed the river 
at this very pass, and its features were found 
to tally exactly with the description given by 
the Greek writers. In the battle which ed- 
sued, Porus was defeated and taken prison^. 
It was at this part of the Hydaspes, on its 
right or western bank that the conqueror, i ti 
commemoration of this event, built the cities 
of Nicrna and Bucephalia. He buttia third 
city on the Acesines. AfterthedflBof Po¬ 
ms, Alexander marched aegi M 
between the Hydaspes aud tngHHBIIe*- 
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November, B.£L 327, Alexander who had been any question that might have arisen on this 
fo the field since May, therefore all through point. 

tainy season, embarked on board one of his Crateras, who was charged with the guidance 
vessels, and whilst the fleet, which he com- of the heavy baggage and invalid soldiers by 
tnanded in person, dropped down the stream Arachosia and Drangiana, as,certainly marched 
two divisions of the army marched along the far to the northward. 

Hydaspes, and a third along the Acesines, to the The political state of the country at 
confluence of these streams, whereafter a voyage that period may. be discerned even in the loose 
of live days the fleet arrived much shat- notices left us. Arrian states that there was 
tered. The Greek historians, as well as those of then a family enjoying supreme dominion in 
Timur describe the c onfluence as accompanied India, which derived their pedigree from 
by terrific violence, whereas Burnes, who saw Budseus, probably Buddha/ whose creed ex* 
the waters at their height, says that the junc- tended widely over this and the neighbouring 
tion is effected “ with a murmuring noise” but countries down to the fifth century of our era. 
the velocity of the current is inconsiderable. The authority of this paramount Indian sover- 
The arjMwas now distributed into four divi- eign, however, did not reach the Punjab, 
siony^Mof which marched at some distance which was severed into separate kingdoms and 
froD^^^^Bp in parallel columns, whilst principalities* That of Musicanus, we are told, 
the king, advanced inland, was governed by Bramins, and Burnes conjec- 
froml^^H to drive the Malli into the other tures that the powerful kingdom of Alore, or 
divisions!^}*! arriving at the junction of the Arore, which extended from the. ocean to 
Hydraotes with the Acesine9, the king had Cashmere, and from Candahar to Kanouj, ruled 
several combats with this tribe, whose capital by Bramins so late as the seventh century* 
he took pursuing them to the other side oi the was the kingdom of Musicanus. The Oxydrace® 
Hydraotes. In these conflicts Alexander ex- (probably the (Jntchi), and the Malli (no 
hibited much courage, exposing himself to doubt the people of Multan, which is still called 
great personal danger, and was severely wound- Malli-than, ‘the place of the Malli > )—who 
ed with an arrow. Thence he marched into the though generally at variance, combined against 
countries of king Musicanus, king Oxycanus, Alexander and brought against him an army 
qu-Musa Khan the Sindornarini (the Sindians) of 90,000 men,—seem to have possessed much 
and other districts on the Lower Indus. Sub- power in the south-western parts of the Punjab, 
sequently, deputies from the Malli and the Oxy- Besides those nations, the Greek wriiers men- 
ilrace® came, with presents, to solicit peace, tion seven independent states in the country of 
alleging, by way of excuse for their obstinate the five rivers. 

resistance to the Greeks, their strong love of Alexander had not time to establish any 
liberty, system of- government in the vast provinces 

Descending the Indns, Alexander arrived at he conquered in the east; where his authority 
Batala (Tatta) but Wood prefers the site of was acknowledged, it was exercised through 
Jerk, “ where the river divides into two great military commanders, who, after his death 
branches.” According to Arrian, Pntala, in the (323 B. C.), became, in the natural course of 
-Indian tongue, signified the same as delta in things, and by the force of circumstances, 
"twkGreek* Alexander proceeded down one of supreme. Seleucus, governor of Babylon not 
the branches (probably the Fiti) to the sea, and only secured the country, but extended his 
Afterwards returned to Patala, whence, leaving pow^r, by the destruction of bis competitors, 
bis'fleet with Nearchushe marched with his ar- as far as the Indus, which he crossed, B. C. " 
my to Persia by way of Gedroeia (Mekran) and 305, to attack Baudrocottus (identified with 
C'aramania (Kerman), in September, B. O, B26. the Chandrngupta ofJndian History), who had 
J Alexander himself, on quitting Patiala (said expelled the Greek garrisons front the Punjab, 
%bb Tattab) on the Indus, proceeded, with which was thus restored to native rule. Beieucna 
'drti dray* thrbugh the dominions of the Ambit®, is said to have passed the Hesudrus (SutlejX 
a part of the present province of Lus, and in and, after gaining several victories over 
lit ftMid the Arabia (Poorally) river. To the Sandracottus, being suddenly recalled to de> 
^westward of that diminutive stream, he iravers- fend his own territories, to have concluded a 
eft ibo territory of the Qreit®, and thence, treaty of peace with that monarch, to whorai h* 
<wsitj(iv?oVer bne range of mountains, he ceded the Punjab and valley of the Indus is 
Watered 4heIprovince of Gedrosia (Miikran), far as Peshawar. ^ ' , o, * i 

4a which bis, dfodps were thinned by the nc* After the death of Alexander the Great, 
#naul4ted hardships of thirst, famine and Persia t» s well as Syria, fell: tetlha vlot of 
This iMSQhwri incdntestaWy tb the 8ehn*m* Ni&to*} who 4 established tht dynasty 
oftheKraheaik darn/had ofikfieleucid®. The k^noith* Ale* 
beeri’iefen less expBci^thi aWdihUkditeifrom the enHry.of8Ae^btifibl> 
iatm of the coutllfry alont famtt have dMM tot into Babylon; AaticthttiSoiw succeeded 
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Soleucus Nieator, and in the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, Antioch us Thoes, Arsaces, a Soythian 
who came from the north of the 8ea of Azoff, 
induced the Persians to throw off the Greek 
yoke* founded the Parthian empire, and made 
llhages his capital. This was likewise the 
period of the foundation of the Bactrian king- 
dom by Theodotua the Governor of it, who 
finding himself cut off from Syria by the Per¬ 
sian revolution, declared his independence. 
Arsaces is called Asteh by Eastern writers, and 
is said to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained the kingdom 
it is said he promised to exact no tribute and 
merely to consider himself as the head of a 
confederacy of ptiuces, united for the double 
object of maintaining their independence and 
freeing Persia from n foreign yoke. This is 
the commencement of that era of Persian his¬ 
tory called by Eastern writers, Maldk-u-Tuaif, 
or commonwealth of tribes. 

- In A. D. 906, Ullages was taken by Ismail 
founder of the Samanee dynasty. It ceased 
now to be a seat of empire, and in A. D. 967, 
became the capital of the house of Shemgur, a 
race of petty princes who maintained a kind of 
independence, while the dynasties of Saman 
and Pilemee divided the empire of Persia. In 
A, D. 1027, Bhages was the last conquest 
of Mahmud of Ghazni.— Smith's Bio. Die. 
Sharpe's Uhl. of Egypt, Vol. /, p. 224 
Ousetey's Travels , Vol. 11. p. 355. Chatfeld's 
Hindustan , pp. 20-21. Pottinger's Travels, Belu - 
ehistan mil Sinde,p 203, 264. Ferries Journal, 
p. 55. History of the Afghans , p. 227. Malcolm's 
History of Persia. History of the Punjab, Vol. 
/. p. 46 to 55. Fennell's Memoirs, Vol. 1. p 121, 
171. Kirk's Koordistan, Vol. II. p. 75. Elphin - 
stone's History of India, p. 445, 446 Bums' Vol. 
Hi, p. 284. Annals of Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 186. 

The following works may also be consulted • 
At. Trans. Vol /. jn. 148-199. Court in 
Bl. As Trans . 1839, V 0 l. VIII. 304. As. Jl. 
1817, Vol XVII 1. Abbott. Ibid. Vols . XVJI. 
XVIII. H.T. Prinsep , in As. Jl. 143, 628. Sir 
A. Barnes in Bl As. Trans. Vol. II. 307. See 
India, 309. Kabul, p. 484, 439. Kamran : 
Kandahar. Kazzilbash. Kellek. Kohistari. 
Krishna, p. 545 and Persian Kings. 

ALEXANDER, Curs. J. E., an officer who 
travelled to obtain information relative to the 
means of steam communication between Eu¬ 
rope and India, in 1834, and published an ac¬ 
count in the London As. Trans. Vol, 1.161, 
also separately in a book of Travels from 
India to England, through Persia.—-Load. 
1827, L Vol 

. ALEXANDERS, a name given to the 
pmbelliferous plant Smyrnura olustratum, used 
similarly to cdm^Hog. p. 383. 

ALEXANDRIA in Egypt. This city, tn 
Jat, 81. 12 N., Ion. 39. 53 $ > w founded 
Alexander the Great*®, C, 323, near the 


Canopic or western branch of the Nile. It 
gradually became a place of ao much import* 
ance that, in the time of the Roman emperors, 
it was second only to Rome itself in extent, 
and population. In A. D. 638'it was besieged 
and taken by the caliph Omar,' by whom the’ 
celebrated Alexandrian library is said to hare 1 
been destroyed, its decline dates from that 
time. In after ages the city suffered severely 
from its Saracen and Turkish conquerors. Ihl" 
French took possession of it in July 1798, at’ 
which period the population was reduced to' 
about 7,000. The modern city occupies but* 
a small portion of the ancient site. The pre*> 
sfcnt population of Alexandria is estimated at 
80,000, including the garrison, sailors of the 
fleet, and workmen employed in the arsenal 
and docks. 

ALEXANDRIA, near Herat. This city' 
was built by Alexander in his route towardt 
India, and Rennell points as its site to the 
quarter of Bamian; but he considers that it is 
impossible to guess its particular situation.' 
At all events he says (p. 170-71) that the prox* 
imity of Alexandria to the northern moun¬ 
tains, a fact which Arrian impresses very strong* 
ly, renders it an almost impossible case, that 
Alexandria and Candahar can be one and the 
same place. Vigne was much inclined to think 
that the pretensions of Bamian to be the Alex¬ 
andria ad Caucasum are far from being without 
foundation ; and in ihat case, Vigne adds that 
if Bamian bp Alexandria ad Caucasum, tfaen hi 
would identify Beglirara with Nicrna, or per* 
haps Kabul is Nicaea; both places Jie in tho 
route from Bamian on the high road to India, 
and in the Caucasus — Vigne's. A Personal 
Narrative p. 198 and 199. Rennell's Memoif, 

p. 170. 

ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. Eng. Calo- 
phyllum inophyllura. 

ALEXANDRIAN SENNA. See Cassia ac* 
tifolia, Cassia plants. 

ALEXANDRIAN TREFOIL Eng. Tr ir 
folium Alexandriuum. 

ALEXUS COMNENUS, Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. He received a letter from Pres ter 
John. 

AL-FATIHAH, literally “ the preface,” fc 
the title of the first chapter of the Koran* 
ALFAZ-UL-ADWIAH, a Persian book of 
medicine, translated by Gladwin, 

ALFIN. Hind. ^*1 I Pins. 

/ 

ALFOCIGOS. gp. Pistachio Nut*. 1 , ’ 
ALFOEREN or ALFOERS, Modem amp 
of new Guinea. ' /' ' 

AL FOEREN, Alfours or Arsfhraat • UnljH 
within the lag* few yean, it wag OOhsldtrM % 
ethnographers that the Alfoerqn; Alfoitfi'V 
Arafura, were a distinct race of people, 1nh»« 

| ' 16 -’ 
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bitine the interior of New Guinea, Ceram, arid 
af tne larger islands in the south-eastern part 
r of the Indian Archipelago $ but JC«\ Earl’s in¬ 
quiries satisfied him that it was a term gene¬ 
rally applied to the inland inhabitants of 
these islands to distinguish them from the 
coast tribes. The term is of Portuguese origin: 
and “ Alfores,” or “ Altonas,” was formerly 
applied in the same sense by the Portuguese 
in India, precisely as the Spaniards called the 
aborigines of America “ Indios,” or Indians, 
and the Mahomedan inhabitants of Sulu and 
Mindano, “ Moros,” or Moors. The Portu¬ 
guese term 11 Attorns,” signifies “ free-men,” 
or “manumitted slavesbut the root “ fora” 
means “ out/* or “ outside,” and therefore the 
tprm 11 Alfoere” became naturally applied to 
the independent tribes who dwelt beyond the 
influence of their coast settlements. Among 
the Alfoers, the treatment of their dead be¬ 
trays in the greatest degree their uncivilized 
condition, and the uncertainty which exists 
among them as to their future state. When 
C man dies, his relations assemble, and destroy 
all the goods be may have collected during his 
life, even the gongs are broken to pieces, and 
thrown away. In their villages, Mr. Earl tnet 
with several heaps of porcelain plates and 
basin*, the property of deceased individuals, 
the survivors entertaining an idea that they 
have no right to make use of them. After 
death the body is laid out ou a small mat, and 
supported against a ladder until the relatives of 
ibe deceased assemble, which seldom takes 
place until four days have elapsed; and as 
decomposition will have commenced before 
this, the parts where moisture has appeared 
are covered with lime. Fruitless endeavours 
to stop the progress of decay 1 In the mean 
lime, damar or resin is continually burnt in 
the house, while the guests who have already 
assembled‘.regale themselves with quantities 
-of arrack, and of a spirit which they themselves 
prepare from the juice of a fruit, amid violent 
raving, the discord, being increased by the 
beating of gongs, and the howling and lamen¬ 
tation of the women. Food is offered to the 
deceased; and when they find he does not 
partake of it, the mouth is filled With eatables, 
siri (betel-leaf) and arrack, until it runs down 
tile body, and spreads over the floor. When 
the friends and relatives are all collected, the 
body is placed upon a bier, on which numer¬ 
ous pieces of doth have been laid, the quantity 
bein| > qcoordipg to the ability of the deceased; 
and dip** the bier are placed large dishes of 
Chine porcelain, to catch any moisture that 
may fall from the body. The dishes which 
kave been put to this purpose are afterwards 
much prized by ^ Alfoers. The body is then 
,biWght out befoto tke house, and supported 
fgsiiiut a post, when Attempts are made to 


induce it to eat* Lighted cigars, amok, rice, 
fruit, &c., are again stuffed into its mouth, 
and the bystanders, striking tip a song, demand 
whether the sight, of all his friends and fellow- 
villagers will not induce the deceased to awaken f 
At length, when they find all these endeavours 
to be fruitless, they place the body on a bier, 
adorned with flags, and carry it out into the 
forest, where it is fixed upon the top of four 
posts. A tree, usunlly the Pavetta Indies, 
is then planted near it; jmd it is remarkable 
that at this last ceremony none but women, 
entirely naked, are present. This is called by 
the Alfoers * sudah buang,* by which they 
mean that the body is now oast away, aud can 
listen to them no longer. The entire ceremony 
proves that the Alfoers are deprived of that 
consolation afforded by other religions; and that 
they only give expression to the grief they 
naturally feel at parting with one to whom 
they have been attached.”— Kolff, “ Voyage of 
the* Dourgo*” p. 161, et teg Earh Papuans, 
page* 108,109. 

ALFOMBRA also ' ALCATIFAS, also 
TAPETE8. Sp. Carpets. 

ALFONSIA LEIFERA. 8 e Ekeis. 

ALFOBVAS. Pokt. Fenugreek seed. 

ALG2E, the sea-weed tribe, belonging to 
the natural order Fucacese. Of these leafless, 
flowevless water-plants, Wallich's Catalogue 
only enumerates two Indian species, borrowed 
fvom Buchanan’s Herbarium. Boyle mentions 
none, but says that Bottler’s Herb contains a 
few species of Conferva collected from the 
neighbourhood of Tranquebar.— Dr. Hooker 
gives what the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, has written 
on the Indian Algae which occur principally in 
different parts of the Himalayan range, in the 
hot-springs of Soorujkoond in Bengal, Pugha 
in Tibet, and Momay in Sikkim; and on the 
Fungi of tire Himalayas. He adds that the 
Algae from lower localities are but few in num¬ 
ber, and some of them of very common forms. 
Almost all the plants of this order yield soda 
and iodine on incineration. Until very recent¬ 
ly, they were colhcted in large quantities, and 
burned for the sake of the soda yielded by the 
ashes; after separating the alkali, iodine was 
obtained from the mother liquors. Although 
the trade in kelp (the local name in Britain for 
sea-weed soda) has been nearly annihilated by 
the plan for making soda from common salt, 
still sea-weed ashes constitute the sole source 
from which iodine is manufactured: ; The green 
Conferva which floats on the salt-water lake 
near Calcutta readily yields iodine* It should 
be dtied, burned, the ashes pabked in crucibles 
and heated to bright redness!, k the residue, 
treated with water, on evaporation jieUls % 
salihs mass of muriate 
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chloride of potassium, and iodide of potassium 
and sodium. Mr. Boyle informs us that the 
satires of the districts at the base of the; Hima¬ 
laya# use in the treatment of goitre a dried leaf 
11 brought from a great distance,” and which 
they call gillur kapuila , or goitre leaf. It 
muoh resembled fragments of a common fucus. 
Algm are found plentifully on the coast from 
Canagana in Japan, at low water, when 
tlu y are gathered for victuals, and they prepare 
the Alga marina for the table in the following 
manner t there are chiefly two sorts of plants 
found growing upon the shells they take up; 
one » green and narrow, the other reddish and 
broader. They are both torn off and assorted, 
each sort is afterwards put into a tub of fresh 
water and well washed* This done, the 
green sort is laid upon a piece of wood, and 
with a large knife cut small like tobacco, then 
again washed, and put into a large square 
wooden sieve, two feet long, where there is 
fresh water poured upon it, to make the 
pieces stick close together: having lain there 
for some time, they take it up with a Bort of a 
eotnb made of reed, and press it with the hand 
into a compact substance, squeezing the water 
out, and so lay it in the sun to dry. The red 
sort, which is found in much less quantity 
than the green, is not cut small; otherwise 
they prepare it much after the same manner, 
amt form it into cakes which are dried and 
sold for use. Sea-weed is an article im¬ 
ported from abroad iuto China by junks, as 
well as collected on the Chinese coast; the 
foreign sort is principally the leung fan itoi, 
from which agar-agar is made, but few parti¬ 
culars can be ascertained regarding the trade. I 
In China, this sea-weed is eaten after merely 
cleaning and stewing it in fat or oil. — Mom- 
ton. Voigt, p. 745. Hooker's Him . JourVol. 
II. p. 389. 0'Skaughnmy } p- 671. Kampr 
fer't Hitt . qf Japan, Vol. II p. 518. 

AtGAROBA BEANS. Ceratonia siliqua, 
or Prosopis pallida. The seed pods or bean 
of the carob tree, a tree common in the Levant 
or south of Europe. The pods contain a large 
proportion of sweet fecula, are used as food, 
and frequently by singers, being considered to 
improve the voice. During the peninsular war, 
the cavalry horses were fed principally on these 
beans, of which about 40,000 quintals are 
annually exported from Crete.— Simmonds. 

ALGIERS: its temperature* 


Mean for the Spring.... 61*04 

thole year. 09T3 0 Summer. 7509 

Winter.,. 6213° Autumn. 78-26 


Kp mann tempcralure of Algiers fortl 
die yearling 69 p 13’, it must approach! 
|Uf Malta j but exceeds it 'by 2°, Malm 
L%Miw%a by 4°, Koine by 0°, Nice i 
r au by IS*, Cairo is8?;high< 


(mean), yet its winter is 4 9 cpldcr than that 
of Algiers. The people are partly of Mporiab, 
partly of Arab origin. See Semitic races. 

ALGUADA REEF, called also Sunkea, also 
Drowned Island, is in lat. 15>° 42V N. and 
S. S. W. 3i leagues, from Lycbime or Dia¬ 
mond Island off the Ava coast. It is a very 
dangerous reef of rocks, level with the sea, etc* t 
tending N. and S. about 1J miles, with de¬ 
tached rocks around it, at considerable dis¬ 
tances ; on some of which the sea breaks ivi 
bad weather, A light house has been erected, 
by Captain Fraser of the Bengal Enigneers^ 
after the labour of six years from 1859 to 
1865. To show the tremendous force, exety; 
ed by the sea at the reef during the s^uth-' 
west monsoon, it may be mentioned that 
stones weighing a ton each had been washed-, 
sixty feet away, from the place in which they* 
were left and lifted at least five feet above 
their former level. Mr. Blanford supposes jt 
to be a peak of the great Arracan or Yomai; 
range of mountains, which separate Burmah. 
proper from the province of Arracan. Accord* 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Blanford, the, 
Alguada reef is composed of a. ledge of sand*; 
stone. When struck violently by heavy 
waves of the sea, it is said to tremble, show¬ 
ing clearly that its base, reposing at the boU. 
tom of the ocean, cannot be very extensive*. 
The workmen were chiefly Chinese, and ttpr 
materials were obtained from, Calagouk or; 
Curlew island. The centre stone of the first* 
course weighed three tons and three quarters.- 
The centre stone of the second course was. 
about three tons and nearly a half. Tho, 
foundation consists of large blocks of gra*> 
nite, which fit together with mathematical ac¬ 
curacy, and the work proceeds aloug lines of. 
radii, from centre to circumference iu a succes¬ 
sion of concentric rings. [ 

ALGOSA. Bdng. Bound headed dodder, CuwO; 
cuta capitata. ’ \ 

ALGUM-WOOD of scripture is supposed 
to be an Indian product, and assumed to ba 
Sandal-wood. The articles mentioned alone 
with it ivory, gold, apes, and peacocks, areindh 
genous in India. The algurartree, if interpret 
are right in taking ,algum or almug for aatidftlr 
wood,, is found indigenous on the coast of Mala¬ 
bar; and one of its numerous names there, and in 
Sanscrit, is vulguka. This vulgu (ka) is clearly 
the name which Jewish and Phoenician mer¬ 
chants corrupted into algum, and which in 
Hebrew was still further obanged into fjmoty 
i In this very locality Ptolemy (VII. 1)\fi.W 
us the name of Abiria, above Pattal^ In 
the same locality bindu geographers.pUoe ibe 
people called Abhiraor Abhaira x apd jn the 
same neighbourhood MacMurdo,iu,bis account 
of the province of Catch, still knows 
1 Ahiri, the descendants, in altprohability^pf 


» 




* ALI, 
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th«t popple who sold to Hinpn and Solomon 
tffetjf gold and precious stones, their apes, 
ptofoocls, and saudal-wood.—J/w&r’s ledum, 

fi in. 

' ALHAGIMAURORUM, Tonne; W. $ A. 
A, mannifera. Deev. 

A. Nepaulensium. D C. 

Ononis apinosa. Hassetq : 

Manna Hebraiqa, D. Don . 

Hedysarum Alhagi, Linn. 


AI-g«l . Ab. 

J uvasaor Jni vasaa.BENG. 
Shin* Kubi ...Brahci. 
Frfckly stemmed 
- Hedysarum ,...Eno. 
Camel's Thorn ... „ 
Unit ur*khar. HimPsus.? 


I Jnwansa, .„ .. Htnd* 

| Khari Jhar.. ..Sindh* 
Oiri karnika ... Sans* 

1 Handera . Sindh* 

Oiri kavnika ... Tel. ( 
Tella-giuiya ohetfcu. „ 


This shrub grows in the deserts of Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Belnchistan, Sind, in Gu- 
«rat, the Smthern Mahratta cduutry, at Mon- 
gfhir, Benares, Delhi. It sends foith leaves 
and flowers, in the hot season, when ilmost all 
the smaller plants die, and affords a grateful i 
f6od for the came), in desert places. Hebrew' 
manna theturunjrtbin of the bazaars, exudes fro.n 
its leaves and branches, but is secreted apparent¬ 
ly only on Persia and Bokhara. Mr. Royle 
consider* A nepahnsis, identical with the 
Alhagi Maurorum, and states on strong grounds 
that no manna is secreted by either in India, 
Arabia, or Egypt* Persia and Bokhara seem 
its proper districts, and hence the turunjabin 
is imported into India. In Calcutta it is diffi¬ 
cult to procure it of good quality: when pure 
it sells in Bengal for 10 rupees the seer. This 
lowly plant affords a beautiful exemplifi- 
dation of the merciful care of providence 
for it abounds in the deserts of Arabia, India, 
Africa, Tartary, and Persia, and iu most of 
these wilds it is the only food of the camel, that 
finable inhabitant of such unfriendly wastes. 

p. 224. Mlgnan's Travels, p. 240, 
941: PoHinger's Travels, p, 185. 

AL-H AMD-UL-ILLAH YA RAB-UL- 

A&1 MIN. Aa. Praise be to Allah, Oh Lord of 
the (three) worlds!’* A pious ejaculation byMa- 
bcmSdafis which leaves their lips on all occa¬ 
sion! of concluding actions. ^Burnes. 
r AL HAMIB. This word appears to be 
drived from the Arabic root hamara, which 
tfeoHlei to be, or become, red. It is the trans- 
httioti of this word which gives the name of the 
MtyWs Travels, p. 267* 
'A^HAMBHA one of the four wards of 
the city of Granada. The term is de- 
flocibli ftbto the Arabic root'* hamar.” It 
Was so called by the Moors, from the red colour 
if its materials, Al-hambia, signifying a red 
louse.—A lignatfs Tfttfele, p. 267. 

A LI, often styled, ul Habi, the device, 
the /ton of Aba Tlffib, was the cpbain 
iM^brtpahion of £taho|ood« also hk : 0a? 
N'.- * » 


indaw, behaving married Eatimah, Mahomed^ 
only surviving child j he was the first of the, 
family of the Koreish to adopt the new faith. 
Notwithstanding these claims, and his personal 
merits and valour, on the (tenth of Mahomed in 
his 63rd year, in A. D. 632 and in the ele- 
venth year of the Hejira. Ali was not recognized 
as his successor, but Abu Bakr was so elected 
and after a reign of ’two years was succeeded 
by Omar who was assassinated in the twelfth 
year of his reign, He was succeeded by Oth- 
man, and then in A. D. 656 by Ali, With 
Ali’s rule severe political convulsions ensued. 
The earliest arose from the intrigues of Aiesha 
and after these were settled, the governor of 
Syria, Moawiyah lbn Abi Sofian, thiew off his 
allegiance to Ali and had himself proclaimed 
Khalif of the western provinces. An appeal 
to arms resulted in the deftat of Ali, after a 
desultory war of 102 days, and Ali then retired 
to Kuffn in Chaldea, on the banks of the 
Euphrates. Ihe people of Karund in the 
south of Persia, believe Ali to have been a god, 
and they are styled the Ali Illahi. The Shiah 
sect of Mnhomedans consider that Ali ought to 
have been the first Khalif. In Khorassan, Ali 
is usually styled Shah-i-mardan " King of 
men,** 'l he Khajah race and the entire Ismaili 
sects all worship Ah as an incarnate deity and 
the present incarnation (1867) is Aga Maho¬ 
med, a pensioner of the British Government at 
Bombay.— Terrier'* Journey, p . 210. &ee 
Kajar. Karund. Kazzilbash* Khajah. Khalifa. 
Kufa. 

ALIA. Hind. Aloes. )^L| See Elwa. 

ALIA. Malay. Ginger. 

ALI-AKU. Tel. Casaelle. Tam. Meme- 
cylon tinctorium. See Dyes. 

ALIRAGH, the capital of a small state, 
just south of Bombay.— Dr. Bunts' Catalogue , 

ALIE-VER1E. Tam. Gar* 

den-Cress, Lepidum sativum. 

AUEVERIE YENNAf. Tam. Oil of 
Garden*Cfp^s, Lepidum sativum. See Oil. 

ALIF-ZnS, a branch of the Nosharwan 
tribe. This tribe occupy the Kharan proviuee 
of Afghanistan and is of Persian origin, there 
are two small towns. They cultivate a little 
wheat and barley. See Kelat. 

AL1GHUB, a large military station in L, 
27° 53' 8" N. and L. 78° 39 # E* about 84 mite! 
S. E. from Delhi, and at the house of Mr; 
Charles Gubbin’s, 750 feet above the sea^A, 
Schl. 

ALiGHUR, a valley in the Kohjstau of 
Kabul. See Kabul. 

ALI ILLAHI, a sect at the town of Karund, 
in the south of Persia, who worship All || a 
god and believe in bis incarnation. 
pork/drinb fomented ltyuora.'flever % 
fe*»t at the Ramadip,* a|d afi era ra 

a « i 4 v * * * i »*-<1 k •* * 
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savage in their habits. The sect has marks of 
Judaism, singularly amalgamated with Sabaeao, 
Christian and Mahomedan legends. Pot tin- 
ger says that their chief tenet is that Ali is god. 
—Poitr'i, Irav. Btluch. and Sinde , p. 234. 
See Karrund. 

ALIKA CHETTOO. Tel. *0* 

w 

Memec\Jon tinctorium. 

ALIKA JHAR. Hind. Morinda citrifolia. 

ALI KHAN, the Moghul Hulaku or Hulagu 
or Hulu-khan of Europe. He was grandson of 
Jenghis Khan. He was 8 fierce conqueror, 
and in A. H 656—A. D. 1258-9 he took Bagh¬ 
dad alter a siege. See Kbajub, Khalif. 

ALI KHE1L, a small Afghan tribe. See 
Afghan. 

ALI Musjid,a town in India, in L. 71° 29' 
B. & Lat. 84* 4' N. 

ALIN GAR, a river of Afghanistan. After 
uniting with the Ali-shang it forms the Lugh« 
man river which joins the river of Kabul. 

ALINGIE-MARUM. Tam. 

Atangium decupetalura. 

ALI PANDU. Tel. eMofifo Memecy- 
lon edule. 

ALIPORA, a town in India, in L. 79° 20' 
E.&L. 25°11'N. 

ALIPUR, a town in India, in L- 75° 19' E. 
&L.18°31' N. 

ALIPUTA, a town in India, in L. 81° 27', 
E. & Lat. 6° 56' N. 

ALI R1ZA PASIIA, took Mahamerah. See 
Kab. 

ALISA. Tel. Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juts* 

AL1SHANG, a river of the Kohistan. See 
Alingar. Jalalabad. Kaffir. Kohistan. 

ALPS POT, the Kashgul-i-Ali, a sacred 
relique, the water pot of FO or Buddha. 
It was carried to Kandahar by the tribes who 
fied in the fourth century from Gandharra 
on the Indus, to escape an iuvasion of the 
Yuchi who made an eruption from Chinese 
Tartary for the express purpose of obtaining 
it. It is now at tbe foot of the old town of 
Kandahar, and is one of the most celebrated 
reliouea of antiquity belonging to the eastern 
jfrorfd, and still retains amongst the maho- 
ffiedans of Kandahar* a sacred and miraculous 
character. It is formed of stone and may 
contain about twenty gallons. See Kabul. 

, ALIVERIB. Garden cress, Haleem, seeds 
of tepidum sativum, used in medicine.** 
ttSfanghm ly s also Linseed. 

* ALI-VITULLOO. Til. Syn. 

4 * V 9 * { 1 * » • “it‘ ' 


ALII A, a- branch ofth* TurKa sub*divisioh 
of th« travelling grlin dealers called Binjara. 

ALIZAIU GARANCE. Fa. Madder. 

AL1ZY, a town in. India; in, L. 56° 40* E. 
& L. 30° 46' N. 

ALIZYE, a small Afghan tribe, of the 
Durani. See Afghan. Durani. 

AL-KAF, between Yemen and OmaBt said 
to hive bren a terrestrial paradise, until cover* 
ed by a desert of sand for the impiety of its 
inhabitants.— Wru/kl't Christianity in Arabia. 

ALKALI. 

Khar. Hum. | Sajji Khar.Hum. 

Southern India is particularly rich in alkaline 
and earthy minerals^ the origin of which 
seems to be the decaying granites of the cotin* 
try. The most common form of alkali, is the 
Dhobee’s Eaith, a whitish grey, sandy efflores¬ 
cence, which often covers miles of country where 
decayed white granite forms the surface soil; 
this earth contains from 13 to 25 percent, o t 
crude carbonate of soda and begins to accumu¬ 
late in the dry whether; immediately after tbe 
rains, it can be scraped off the surface to the 
depth of two or three inches, and by repeated 
boiling and the addition of a little quick time, 
the alkali is obtained of considerable strength. 
With a little care, very clean carbonate of sbda 
can be obtained, fit for the manufacture of toilet 
soap, white glass, and glazes for pottery. The 
crude earth in different states was exhibited at 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from almost 
every district, some in large quantities for matin- 
facturing purposes. The Nellore, Cuddapab, 
Masulipatam and Chinglepufc District, yield this 
earth in great quantities. Repeated attempts have 
been made to prepare from it Barilla for expor¬ 
tation and very fair specimens have been ex¬ 
ported at different times, but the moderate price 
of the carbonate of soda of England prepared 
from sea salt will always prevent this from bto* 
ing a remunerative article of export. Colored’ 
frits for bangle glass, have lately however be*' 
come an article of export from the Madras 
Presidency. ' 

Nitrate of Soda .—Saraph „ of this salt Were 
exhibited from Bellary and Hyderabad whins 
it seems to form a natural effioresosnoe.VRi 
chief use is as a substitute for saltpetre ferthe 
manufacture of nitrio and other ooidl sud 
chemical substances. It is too deliquescent 
for making gunpowder, though it answers.well 
for some cfotcriptions of fireworks. C* 

Muriate of Soda, mineral salt, of story Mt 
quality was exhibited from MysorvBeUtiy 
and Hyderabad, and.is known to occur f il8fin 
the Guutoftrand Nellore Districts amtteta 
almost tavsriafcfy accompanied by stmofaterilet- 

tag mtaemls $ vis., rtpsum, mt gn ti Mm Kurt* 
tone, sfedstafe vAfm, >raiwsd brown iton 
m iod.ilumAtatOn the Sett Beige 
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Punjab, runs front the Eastern base of tbe Buli- 
Win mountains to the riser Jhelum in the Pun- 
pub, Lat. 32* 30'-38*20'. 

The rocks in this part of tbe range are, 
magnesian- limestone, new red sandstone, 
fossiliferous sandstone, red day and sand¬ 
stone containing coal' and mineral sulphur, 
rock salt, gypsum, brown and red iron ore 
and alum state. The lower beds contain no 
organic remains but the upper abound in than. 
The iron ore it a red or brown Haematite, so rich 
that in many places the needle of the compass 
becomes quite useless even at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, from the rocks, owing to their being 
highly magnetic, from the quantity of iron 
which they oontaiu. The sandstone abounds 
with the exuviae of enormous animals, either 
Baurians or Sauroid fishes. 

The hills at K»la Bagh contain great quan¬ 
tities of w aluminous slate, from which alum is 
obtained at various manufactories in that town. 
The slate, well sprinkled with water, is laid m 
alternate strata with wood, until the pile 
reaches a height of 25 to 30 feet; it is then 
lighted and the combustion continued for about 
twelve hours, in* which time the color of the 
slate is converted from greyish black to dark 
red. This change of color indicating that the 
process has been carried to a sufficient extent., 
the mass is thrown into a tank holding as 
much water as it is computed the alum is 
competent to saturate. After three days the 
water, which becomes of a dark red color, is 
drawn off, mixed with a due proportion of 
potash and boiled down. The residuum on 
cooling becoming a solid mass of alum. 

A series of salts, consisting chiefly of the 
muriate and carbonate of soda from the Loonar 
Lake in the Hyderabad territories, was exhi¬ 
bited in 1857, by Dr. George Smith, Resi¬ 
dency Surgedif^Hyderabad. The following is 
faebnlfcneed report'* of their chemical com¬ 
position. 

No, 1. Dalla, a carbonate cf soda with a 
faint trace of muriate of soda about 2 percent, 
pf impurities. s 

No. 2. Nimroak Dalla, nearly pure muri¬ 
ate of soda.* 

i No. 3. Khappul, carbonate of soda, with 
W|tei4pd about 2 per cent, of impurities. 
a*8Sr4* Pappree, nearly pure carbonate of 

rtdo*. 

Np. Mad-khar, an impure salt containing 

>0fsoda .27 

l**nd .30 

Water about ... ... ... ... 17 

Common S.H* i m* ... ... ... o« 25 

• No. 6. Bhooskee^t erode impure sub¬ 
stance containing nebtnl/carb. of soda... 23 

* fesolOble matter'Metric^ Had and etoy, p #8 

. ^ w? *M M» $U Ml 
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Common Salt *•» ... «#« *tl 2 
No. 7. Travertin contains carb. of lime. 78 
Carbon «te of Magnesia ... ... ... 4 

Insoluble matter with oxide of iron, &c. 9 

Chloride of Sodium . 2 

Water. 3 

The Natron lake of Loonar occurs in the 
Circar of Mehkur, Soubah of Berar, about 45 
miles N. W. of Hingolie, in Lat. 20 N, It 
is about 510 feet below the level of the sur¬ 
rounding ground, in a kind of crater of 5 
miles in circumference; (be leke being about 
3 miles in circumference and surrounded by 
luxuriant vegetation; springs of clear soft 
water occur close to the lake, which has evid¬ 
ently been extending its bounds lately, as 
numerous dead trees are standing within its 
margin, and a well of sweet water, protected 
by a wall, is now completely surrounded by 
the water of the lake. An intolerable stench 
of snlphuietied hydrogen is emitted by the lake 
during the heat of the day, and its waters, prove 
destructive to animal and vegetable life, though 
flocks of duck and teal dot the surface of its 
waters. There are two saline springs near the 
centre of the lake, and about | a mile apart. 
These never become dry. It is supposed that 
tbe muriate of soda from this source, coming 
in contact with the eaibonate of lime which 
abounds in the vicinity causes the deposition 
of the eaibonate of soda or Natron salt in a 
greater or less stnte of pinity. The depth of 
the lake near the salt spring varies from 6 feet 
during the hot months to 12 or 14 feet during 
the rains. The salt is raised by divers, who 
bring it up in their hands It is much prized 
and finds a ready sale in both Berais, Nagpore, 
Candeish, and Poonah, to which places it is 
carried in bamboo baskets and retailed by dea¬ 
lers. The Lake has not been regularly worked 
since 1836, in which year 2,136 candies of the 
different salts were raised, valued at Rs. 
60,081. In 1853 Major Johnston raised 35 
candies, valued at Rs. 1,461-4-0.— M % £ l R. 
o(1857. 

AlrKA-JHAR. Hind, j J f Mo- 
rinda citrifolia. 
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Anclmsa tinotoria. 

„ officinalis. 

Ossetong . But. Orkanet 

Dyer’s Bngloss... Eng. Ancusa 
Orcanotte. Fa. Arcaneta 

The three plant., Anebusa paniculate, A, 
undulata and A. officinalis have been introdue* 
ed into India bat no, success recorded. The 
A. officinalis is a native of (be Pclopontiesos, 
the ialand of Cyprus and the dnerta about 
Alexandria ; but is cultivated ip Epgl a p d : 
Spain and the south of France. .Thi ' 
yields a fine red color to oils, wax; 




ALUHABAD, 


substances, and to spirits of wine. Its chief 
uses are for ©©louring lip »alwe® # ointments, 
staining wood and dyeing cotton, but it is also 
used for colouring many of the beverages sold 
under the name of port-wine, and the corks 
used for the bottles in which this fluid is 
sold .—Toulmon. Faulkner . 

AL'KARI, a class of Rajput cultivators in 
Naglim, from their special cultivation of the 
Al- tree, the Morinda citrifolk 

AL-KA8R. SeeKasr. 

' AL-KHALIK. An. Pebs. Au overcoat. 

AL-KOKAN. The Koran. 

ALKUSHI. Bbng. Mucuna prurita, Hook. 

. alla-batsala. tbl. 

sella alba. 

ALLADANATTUM, a town in India, in 
L. 78° 20' E. and L. 11* 10' N. 

Allmanthus Zeylanicus, Thw . I c.t. 9 R. c. 
p. 2215. Singh. A tree, 30 to 40 feet 
high, of the Central Province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet.— En. Pi. 
Zeylp. 263. 

ALLAGACOOMBAYE, a town in India, in 
L. 76° 39' E, and L. 16° 50' N. 

ALLA-GILl GICH-CHA, Cro- 

TO 

talaria verrucosa, Z.— W. and A. 578.—Z. 
200—A Hi. 273, C. angulosa, lb. 27*, 
Rheede, ix. 29. 

ALLAGUTTA, a town in India, in L. 76° 
20' E. and L, 14° 1&' N. 

ALLAHABAD, L. 25° 26', H.L 8l° 51'. 9, 
E, in India, h large military station at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges with the Jumna, 316 
feet above the level of the sea. Its ancient 
jname seems to have been Vaisali, from its 
founder Visala or Besa-bimja, one of the third 
solar line of Vesala, of the Surya Vansa or 
solar dynasty. The spot is considered sacred 
by the hindus. At this town is one of the 
famed Lat, an obelisk or pillar, a monolith con¬ 
taining a Gupta inscription written on its 
surface. Another inscripi ion, not in pure Sans¬ 
krit, has seventy lines metrical, the rest 
prose, and its date is the seventh or 
eight century. The character used in the in¬ 
scriptions is Allahabad, or Gaya. There are 
mentioned on it Dhanada (Kuvera), Vanina, 
India and Antaka (Yama) Vrihaspati, Tum- 
buru, Narada and the Ganges coming from the 
hair of the lord of men (Siva) is noticed. 
Samudra Gupta is said to put to shame Indra, 
lama, Kuvera, and Vanina. The kings or prin¬ 
ces mentioned on it are Sri ; Gupta, son Sri Gha- 
tot Kaeha, son Chaudpi Gupta, sou Samudra 
Gupta, son Chandra Gupta, the second, then 
-JftiAg, This is the last revised reading by Mr. 
J: rriniep* The oolumn waa probably raised 
^f^th^jjewnn of Chandra; Gupta, It A 


ALLAXAPPO. 

the prototype of the modern genitive sign in 
Hindi. None of the numerous kings named 
are met with iu the Parana*, aOd ftw of the 
countries even. No mention of Brahmans 
whatever. The poet Dhrptl Bbuta calls 
himself the slave of the feet of tbs great king, 
and hopes it will be acceptable to the dewait 
Hari Sena. It is professed to be executed by 
the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the criminal magistrate, Tala Bhatta, and uses 
the terms Shalianshahi, king of kings, 
applies to the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, 
extinct in the seventh century. The Scythians 
and Huns are mentioned. By this inscription 
the power of Brahmanism was plainly only 
incipient. In historic times, the Rajpoots ob¬ 
tained a footing in this district and now 
occupy several estates, but between them and 
the Brahmins there exists deadly enmity. The 
incursions of the Itajpoots seem to be the 
foundation of the present proprietary rights in 
the land; each pergunuah baa a separate and 
distinct tribe, although in a few esUtes other 
denominations of Rajpoots are to be found. 
The Rajpoots seem to have had their parti¬ 
cular leaders, who, after locating themselves 
and their followers, displaced the original in¬ 
habitants by degrees, and extended themselves 
as far as they could. Thus in pergunnah 
Jhoousee the Bais rajpoots trace their origin 
to two leaders, viz., Bowanee and Jootan ; to 
the descendants of the former the large estate 
ofMowayawas allotted, and to those of Iho 
latter the nine estates. Some entire mouzaha 
in each of these talooks were subsequently ss- 
aigued to different branches of the family, and 
the remainder held jdintly by all, but as they 
are now divided into separate estates, the hold¬ 
ings are strangely intermixed, as in aome of the 
villages nine talooks have shares, not howevj 
of any one distinct portion, but they are di 
(led held by field; and as in procesi of til 
sales and mortgages took place and soittei 
the fields became the property of other estat^ 
the intermixture has greatly increased.--Jto. 
VI. p. 970 to 980 of the Bl At. Sac. Jour, 
See Supp. U. Cyc. of India, Buddha. Indi* 
p. 327. Inscriptions pages 37*, 872, 372; 
375, 383, Kola. 536. ,*'% Surya Vatf*; 
Triveni. ff 

ALLAHBUND, a vast mound in Jinde, 
raised by the earthquake of 18 ! 9 .~|«riil’* 
Catalogue , 

ALLAHPUR, a town in India, in L* 77° 
48'E. and L 25° 26' N. : 

ALLAIGAM, a town in India, in 74* 
30' E. and Lat. 18° 36'N. ,rfcy 

* ALLAINGLJGHY, a town in wL\n 
L'70* 8#'B. ..il./'- 

ALLAKAPPO, one of the ergbi jmsp al 
wiioh niiqtgf Buddha were dttoaitfA Bee 
Tope, * *«*>j<* 



ALIAS.' 


AltTOT. 


ALLAMANDII AUB1ETII. Pok. 8yn. 
<tfAdiamanda cathartics. 

ALLAMANDA CATHARTICA, Linn. 
Keen. 

' A. Aublettii, PoAl. 

A. vertipellata, Desf. 

A. giantfiflora, Lam. 
Oreliagrandiflora, AuU 
A. cejtotheri folia, Pohl. 
A.^ugustifolia, „ 

P*ba yung-b’hau. Bprh. I 

Willowdnated I Arali.M a leal. 

- AlUmanda. Era. | 

A native of Surinam, the West Indies, Gui¬ 
don, Brazil, introduced into India from Gui«- 
Uainl803. The leaves a valuable cathartic, 
used especially in painter’s colic. In too large 
doses violently emetic and drastic. This shrub 
has very large bright yellow fragrant Dowers 
and fruits throughout the year. It might 
take a place in the medicines of European 
hospitals.— Usejul Plants, Riddell. Jaffrey . 
Q'Shaughnessy, p. 448. Voigt, p, 528. 

ALLAMAN. Tuhk. A term applied by 
the Turkoman races to the robbers of the 
country. 

' ALLAMBADDY, a town in India, in L. 
77* 39' X. and L. 12° 8' N* 

' AI.LAMl’ilO. There are two towns of 
this name in India, one in L- 77° 39' E., 
Lat. *2° V N., the other in 78° 12' E., Lat. 
|5* 54' N. 

ALLANHANGUDA, a town in India, in 
L. 78° 14' N. and L. 17° 26' N, 

ALLAPU KOVIMU-VELLA VANTI 
GADDI. Til eo&rtfo 

on —i w Cs 

Andropogon nardus ? Solti. — Ains. 115—A* 
Iwarancuea, Bl? Ther Sans syn. Guch-ch 
which signifies u tufts,” a peculiarity of A> 
Mdraxcw f # R, t, 275. 

HaLLAS, a town on the east end of Sum- 
Hra, in lat. 8* 42' 8. Long, about 116 J 45' 
H gives its name to the strait that separates 
Wtybawa from Lombok. This is much fre¬ 
quented by ships outwards bound to China by 
way of Macassar Strait or th* Eastern Passages, 
ehfrfly on account of its having soundings at 
moderate depths on the western side, where 
vends can anchor either to await the turn of 
tide, or to obtain refreshments from the villages' 
on Lombok. Allas is insignificant being rarely, 
if aver* visited, Talewang bay, a little to the 
south and Pijow and Labu Hadgi on the oppo¬ 
site tteiat engrossing all the foreign traffic.— 
Journl Ind. Arch. 

c AlJfeA$,<a Tillage on the south coast of the 
island of Timor, in about Lat. 9° 23' 8. Lopg. 
*23,* 1/ The produce of the neighbouring 
territory, consistrpbiefly of bees’ wax and jandal 
dood find is oarried Overland to Dilli, the capital 
#«ie Portuguese * polsMe’Uft, which liOt on 


the N. W. coast of the island in a due north 1 
direction, distant about 50 miles; or to A*a- 
poupa, a settlement of the Dutch, also on the 
N. W. coast, and somewhat nearer than the 
former Allas gives a name to one of the taoun- 
tains on Timor, said to be 12,000 feet high.— 
Journ. Ind. Arch. See Semang. 

ALLEKO-ZYE, a small Afghan tribe of the 
Durani section. See Afghan; Duiani. 

ALLEYERVH, a town in India, in Long*- 
75° 39' E. and Lnt. 26° 1?' N. 

ALLl Maleal. A rather scarce tree 
about twenty feet high, and from twelve to 
fifteen inches in diameter. It produces a sort 
of fig, which natives use medicinally.— Edge. 
Mol. and Can. 

I ALLI CHETTU, efiTQto Memecylon cap- 

itellatum, L—M. edule, R li. 260 ; Cor • 82 
Br* 45 gives Nymphaa ns the signification of 
this term but it is a Tamil use of the word 
only employed by Telingas near Vladras also 
Memecylon tmetorium, Koen, Willd. 

ALL1E KALUNiiU. Tam. jfeveddQ&wii 
0 Nimphasa lotus. 

ALLIGATOR. Dean French in his study 
of words (page 125) says “ when the alligator, 
this uuly crocodile of the new world, wa9 first 
seen by the Spanish discoverers, they called it, 
with a true insight into its species, el ella- 
, garto,” or the lizard, as being the largest of 
| the lizard species to which it belonged. The 
I name is commonly but erroneously applied to 
I the crocodiles of Asia, as the alligators are 
wholly confined to tropical and Southern 
America, where they are styled abo Cayman, 
Jacare. The alligator closely resembles the 
crocodile but has characters sufficiently distinct 
to have constituted a new genus. See Crocodile. 

| ALLIGATOR ISLAND, lies near Bam Is* 
land in the Straits of Singapore. — Hortburgk . 
ALLIKI, (or Gitti-Gadda.) .) 

Scirpus dubius, R i. 215; lsoetes, sp P Rottl. 

ALLIGAUM, a town in India, in Long. 
76° 52' E. and Lat. 20° 29' N. 

ALLIGUNGA, a town in India, in Long. 
87° 51' E. and Lat. 26° 19' N. 

ALLIGIJNGE or SEWAN, a town in In* 
dia, in Long. 84 p 24' E. and Lai, 26° ID N. 
ALLIPAYARU, tsjDsSd&ffi. Grewia Imvi- 

gata, VahL~W. Sr A, 281 • G. didyma, S. ii. 
591. 

ALLIPOOR, two towns in India, one in 
Long. 90° 2' E. and Lat. 23° 8V N. the 
other in Long. 90° IRE and Lat. 28® 52*11. 

ALLIUM, agenuBof plants, largely culti¬ 
vated in Indian gardens Met .alike by 
Europeans and Natives eitdniively used in 
fpod, both in soups and pa vegetable®: 

I this genus, Voigt, names tweoty three epecipi 
80 ‘ 



ALLO NEBEDU. 


ALLSPICE. 


but notice of the shallot, the onion, the leek, 
and garlic will suffice. 

ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. Linn . The 
Shallot. 

Khyet-thwon.nee.BuaM. I Shallot. Eng. 

Piaz. Hind. | 

Should be sown, at the commencement of 
the rains, in beds, with a light, rich soil and 
propagated by dividing the clustered roots, 
and it will give a crop in the cold weather.— 
Voigt. 668, Riddell, Roxb . ii. 142. 

ALLIUM CEPA. Linn, The Onion. 
Ba-ea!also Busl... An. B&wangmerah .. Malay. 

Polantn . Bing. Piaz .Pans. 

Piaz . „ Pallondu . Sans. 

Ky-et-thwon-ni... Burm, Lateeoka . „ 

Kunballi . Can. Luno. Singh. 

Onion. Eng. Vengayam. Tam. 

Piaz . Hind, Nirulli. Til. 

Bawang . Malay. Erra-Ulli-gadda... „ 

Branding. „ Valli gadda ... * 

Commonly cultivated all over India. The 
brahmins of India do not eat the onion, re¬ 
garding it as similar to mutton. 

ALLIUM PORRUM. W. The Leek. 

Koomas?. Arab. Korrat. Egypt. 

Puroo. Bing. Leek. Eng, 

Taukyetthwon...B urm. Gundiua . Pies. 

Khorat? ... of By. ? 

Cultivated in gardens in India. 

ALLIUM SATIVUM. Linn . Garlic. 

Somalso Sum?.,. Aa. Lahsan ... ... Hind* 
Kyet-thwon pen... Bur. Bawaug-putih ..Malay. 

Loshoon . B»ng. Sir . Pers. 

Lasbuna . „ Mabu Shuda ... Sans. 

Uashoon ... ... „ Lasana . „ 

Ky-et thwon Sudulunu. Singh 

phyn ... ...Burm, Vallaipandu .. Tam. 

Beluli. Can. Ell-ulii . Tel. 

Lahs&n . Duk. Vellulli. „ 

Garlic.„ Eng. Tallagadda. ,, 

Largely cnltivated in India and in all Asia¬ 
tic countries, as a condiment for food. Garlic 
seed oil, called, Telia gadda nuna, 

Til : Qsvm far uya&rQsr otor fear, Wulla poon* 
doo yennai, Tam : is only medicinal. It is 
clear, colourless, limpid, Rnd contains the full 
odour of the plant* It might be available in 
cookery for those who relish the flavour of 
garlic in their dishrs, hut this will evidently be 
the fullest extent 0 / its application; hence it 
can scarcely be considered of any importance 
commercially. 

ALLMANNIA NODIFLORA. R. Br, 

Chamissoa nodiflora Mart. 

Celosia „ Linn. 

Aohyranthea „ Linn, 

Common in Coromandel and Ceylon, and is 
esculent — Roxb. 1. 678. 

ALLO HEREDU, (or Pedda 

ncreiJu.) Eugenia Jambolana, * R . ii. 485. A 
variety with large edible fruit. 


ALLOOR, a town in India, in Long. U h 
50'E. and Lat. 15° 29' N* 

ALLOOR, a town in India, in Long. 76* 
28' B. and Lat. 17® X. 

ALLOTE, a town in India* in Long. 75® 
42' E. and Lat. 23° 46' N. 

ALLOTLA, a town in India, in Long. 79° 
14' E. and Lat. 16° 35' N. 

ALLOWA, a town in India, in Long. 84° 
52' E. and Lat. 27° 3' N. 

ALLOYS. The natives of India ‘are ac¬ 
quainted with a variety of alloys for making 
utensils, bells and ornaments, as with copper 
and zinc, tin and lead, besides being great 
workers in copper and brass for the various 
utensils employed for domestic purposes, and of 
which a large variety was sent from different 
parts of India to the several exhibitions in Eu¬ 
rope. In the Travancore State, the workmen 
have been very successful in their fabrication of 
alloys, but the ingredients they use are not 
known. In the district of Coimbatore, the 
metals employed in the formation of alloys are 
copper—zinc—tin-and lead, in the following 
proportions. 

Copper 10 parts, zinc 6 J.—Alloy valued 
at 4 annas per seer of 24 tolas weight and is 
used for all purposes. 

Copper 10 parts, zinc 5—Alloy valued at 
3} annas per seer, somewhat darker than the 
other, but considered equally useful 

Copper 10 —zinc 10—Alloy valued at 
3 annas the seer considered inferior to the 
others, but is also in current use. 

Copper 10—2$—A beautiful bell me¬ 
tal alloy, valued at 6 annas the seer. Is 
used for the same purposes as the others. 

Copper 10— tin 2— lead J—An inferior look¬ 
ing alloy, but employed for similar purposes. 

The metals are all imported and are pro* 
curable at the following prices in the 
oopper per seer 5 annas—zinc 1 anna 4 
pie—tin 4 annas, lead 1 anna 4 pie. A 
vessel of No was by far the finest of the 
series, and r * gently struck, gave out a fine 
bell sound.— Royle Arle , be. of India , paoa 
471 ,-JurM Report*, M.R. ™ 

ALLSPICE; Allspice, Pimento, or Bay* 
berry tree, Eugenia pimento. This large, tree 
is supposed to be wholly of S. America. But 
Mr. Mason mentions that on the sides of.some 
of the highest mountains in the province of 
Tavoy, he repeatedly met with a tree, but 
never saw it either m fruit or flower, which 
the Burmese call «wild clove tree.” fj* 
young branches and the leaves of tbijy&staS 
very strongly of allspice, and he conlfcri it 
a Eugenia, possibly E. pimenta* Attfpioe is 
rarely adulterated, owing, possibly felts low 
price .-—HaMlL Mam, 
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AJJIHJON, 


ALMOBA. 


^ALLU, Hind. any pomaceous fruit. See Aloo, 

.^■V "* hid8 by the Rqjpoots, 
with which they cover themselves to assert 
their ds,m to a disputed property.-^*. 

ALLU, (orAnkelu.JtjjC.jyaiyo.) Pas- 
palum scrobiculatura, L. R, i. 278 
A1LU BACH-OHALI ( 0 , Pedda bach- 
Ohali. Baselln alba, L 

ALLUMBRE. 8p. Alum. 

ALLUME. It. Alum. 

ALLUMPOOR, tlufname of three towns in 
"“*• one in Long. 86° 58' E. ami Lat. 22° 
12 N, one in Long 88« 12' E. and Lat. 23° 

, rl, and one in ‘Long. 91° 52' E 
and Lat 22» 82' N. 8 

« 0 ^ LU 1 f?’ a t0ffn in Ms, >n Lone. 7 «° 

32'E. and Lat 170 84'N. g 

f^y^GWASS, a town in India, in Lone 
74° 2b' E. and Lat. 26" 20' N g ‘ 

ALLUR, a town in India in Lonir "8° 

8'E. Lat. 17M8N. ’ ° Ug ‘ ' 8 

fi no^V Ul l D T E ( R, 0 a ‘r in India - ‘ n Long. 

85' E. and Lat. 24 p 21' N. 8 

t ALL ^o V2! G 1?’ two t0wns in India, one in 
Long-. 7# 19 E. and Lat. 28" 21' N. the 
other in Long. 87 p 23' E. and Lat. 22 p 27' N 

"“raw. ta,. ” * 

ALMAf lQA. 8p. Mastic. 

. ^MAGESroM a work whose author 
mentioned the Lar Res, from the tribe of Lar 
hence the Lanca or Larice of the Greeks. See 
Indus, Kerk, Lar. Med. Elliot 

ALMANACK. Engl. Jantri. Hind This 

!*&," TK PP ° Se ( d *° b ( e derived fro “ ‘ho 
Ahlbie. Ihe natives of India have arrarnr 

Bimsnnrtlra nn 4lw» _ . . * 


ALMIRAH. An Anglo-Indian term from 
rogT. Almannho, a wardrobe. 

ALM18CAR. Port, Musk. 

ALM1ZELE. 8f. Musk. 

ALMOND. 


Lauz 

.Erro.' 

Matidel. Dot * Dan. 

Geb. Swan 


Aznande. 

Luz. 

Amygdala.,.« 


Fr. 

Hbb. 

...Lat. 


Ibis term is applied to the common almond. 
Amygdalae communis : to the Indian al’ 
monds, the fruits of the Terminalia catappa 
and Canarmm commune and the almonds of 
Gen. xlin. v. n. have been thought to be Pis¬ 
tachio nuts.. See Amygdaius. 

ALMOND OIL. 

Badam-ka-tel ... Hikd. Badamcottfly-ven- 

Badam rninak ...Maui. nay . * 31 
Roiighan-i-Badam Peas. B.idama vittulu 
Ingudi-tailam ... Sans, j nune. .. .. Ttt 


Tam. 


W - ... J UUne . 

This oil, from the fruit of the amygdaius com- 
mumMsnot whoHyanar,* of U>ort but 
chiefly so. The almond tree is a native of the Hi- 
malyas, and is abundant in Cashmere. The oil 
is colourless or very slightly yellow, and is 
congealed with difficulty. It i, obtained for 
native use in India, but does not as yet form a 

5KJ-*- Both varieties 

of almond, bitter ami sweet, are imported into 
he northern parts of India from Ghoorbund, and 
into the southern parts from the Persian Gulf. 
According to Simmonds, there are about 80 
ous of tins oil annually imported into Britain, 
the price being about Is. per lb. But it is 
principally the produce of the Am tree, forests 
of which grow to the south of the Empire of 
Morocco, which produce an exceedingly hard 
p cies o almond. Its fruit consists of two 
.1*1 9 > rou gh and bitter In manufacturing 
1 \ are wed rubbed or shaken in a 
-... .... 01 inaw naye coma ft t0 8 ? pan,te * bitter P°* der which 

ttwofE^-XiS roTwaS'hfa subjected* " K*pHlS 

l,' P .V' ,atx “ i «**•**» ‘A^stiurt 


Han,p. J80. 

ALMANDINE, or Precious Garnet is that 
variety commonly employed in jewellery. 
ALMAR1AQA. 8 p. Litharge. 

A|.MA8. Ahab. Pans. less. ^ y | Dia 
mond. 

. MA8UDI, a patronymic surname given 
to Abut-Hasan. Abi, a native of Bagdad a great 

V*Tft» a . CUte obaerTer #nd w riter. He wan- 
dered to Morocco and Spain on the West and 
•aaWarda to. China, through all the maliome- 

trevaulv*?! 01 and he wrote his 
t»»el» whioh he atvled Miir^. a i. 2 a j iab or mw . 


travels which lie 
dows of gold.-, 

AT hllnwM.. . 


P* M. 
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i ii.' r v ‘ vu t irora ids. 
only I lb. 6 os. can be extracted by the oold 
piocess and above 2 lbs. if heated iion plates 
e used. The oil of almonds is the basis of the 
great part of the liniments, pintments, and plas¬ 
ters, of the European pharmacists. It is how- 
ever little used in Indian pharmacy, the oil of 
the Sesamum orientals answering perfectly as 
a substitute.-.^*, fy Qal, 18*2 -CatJtx. 
W * ***««&. O'Shtiughnuty. 

ALMOBAink.8 9 .3 5 .2Nand L. 79-87. 
,,3 * blb , atation and sanitarium in the 
T‘ b f J“ dla » and 18 built on the top of a 
SSfaSSn."" eMt a,ld weat at eleva- 
h. 6 r, 425 .L t0 5,607 feet #bove *he level of 
be sea. It is the capital of the British Him#. 

Jayan provmce of Kemaon. It is 80 miles 




AIMS. 


ALOIS FtBBE. 


from Naini-thaL Government established a 
sanatarium at Lohooghut in the AlmoTah hills, 
a position unsurpassed in India for salubrity of 
climate and picturesque scenery and known to 
be highly benefioial to the European constitu¬ 
tion. M«jor t Drummond has written on its 
natural resources. A sulphur mine was discover¬ 
ed at a place called Aina, some 9 miles N. W 
of Alrnorn, and the soil of the neighbourhood 
may yield quantities of saltpetre, it produces 
graphite, copper, and iro n.—Schl. Hobt . Eng¬ 
lishman. Dr . Bmt't Catalogue. See Kamaou ; 
Sanatoria : S >rex coeculinus; Tea. 

ALMS and Almsgiving have ever taken an 
important place in the religious systems of the 
world. So early as the time of Moses, the He¬ 
brews were commanded to give freely, and to 
throw their bread upon the waters with an as* 
surnnee that after many days it would return to 
them again* In thebuddhisfc, hindu and raaho- 
medan religions, as also amongst the Romish 
Christians, it is not only good to give alms, but 
the giving bestows a merit on the individual 
and gifts are generally delivered with much open¬ 
ness, in such case differing from the injunction 
in Matthew vi. 2. when thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee. Hindu and 
mahomedan sovereigns bestow much to the 
shrines of their respective faiihs, and, annually, 
on the Moh&rram, the mahomedan kings 
entertain many S)eds on permanent pay. 
Some mendicants, alike hindus and buddhist, 
are not allowed to solicit or demand alms, but 
have to go with a quick step, and with or with¬ 
out a bell, through the streets,and without com- 
ment accept whatever is thrown into their wal¬ 
let. And to describe a child bb of an unknown 
father, a speaker will say, who can Bay, who 
threw the morsel ihto the beggar’s wallet. 
Others solicit humbly as 1 Samuel xxv. 8 * Give, 
I pray ihee, whatsoever comethto thine hand, to 
thy servants, and to thy son David,' a mode of 
address not unfrequent among the hindus 
with whom a poor man often says to a rich man, 

1 Oh! father, fill the belly of thy son: he is in 
distress.’ But the hindu pilgrims to sacred 
shrines are often exacting, even insolent, and, 
.though rarely so to Europeans, will sit down at 
a door and refuse to stir until their day’s food 
be given and the mahomedan fakirs of whom 
there are several sects, ofteu continue to de¬ 
mand till alms be given. The buddhist men¬ 
dicants are the least clamorous, but so com¬ 
pletely is the act of offering to their shrines, the 
ftnal individual merit, that costly gifts can be 
immediately removed, while outside the great 
temples at Rangoon and Prome such vast quan¬ 
tities'of food offerings ate daily thrown, as to 
be disgusting. All these classes have distinguish¬ 
ing costumes, the buddhist with his yellow 
rone; the hindu sanyasi or viragi smeared in 


ashes, and with ochre dyed clothes, and the 
mahomedan fakir may have a Join cloth, and taj 
or crown.. Amongst them all, are many true 
ascetics, and recently in 1867, a hindu devotee 
was to be seen, who had, at that time sat for 
five years, in one of the Ellora caves ; but 
there are amongst them also many impostors. 
Ed , See Buddhism. Fakir. Pinjiapole. 8any- 
asi. Viragi. 

ALMS-HOUSE, for animals. £ee Piqr&pole. 

ALMUG. The wood of Solomon’s temple 
is called alraug; this wood is also mentioned 
in the anuals of Guzzerat/as that of which the 
temple to * Adnath’ was constructed. It has 
been supposed that the fleets of Tyre frequent¬ 
ed the Indian coast: Sandalwood has been sur¬ 
mised to be intended.--Tod's Rajasthan , Yol. I. 
p- 282. Harris ’ Nat . Hist 

ALNUS NEPALENSIS, the Himalayan Al¬ 
der, a tree of Kullu and Kangra, its bark is 
used in tanning, and its wood for gun-powder 
charcoal. The Hindi is Kunch, or Koietu 

ALNUS NIT1DA. Hind* This is a plant 
of Kaghan. 

ALOE, The aloe belongs To - a genus of 
plants belonging to the Liliacem, fof which 
there aie many species spread through¬ 
out India, 104 species having been introduced 
into the Calcutta Botauical Society’s Garden, 
and Voigt enumerates 49. In Arabia says Bur¬ 
ton the aloe, as in Egjpt, is hung, like the dried 
crocodile, over houses as a talisman against evil 
spirits. Burckhardt assigns, as a motive for its 
being planLed in graveyards, that its Arabic 
name Saber (it is also called Siber), denotes the 
patience with which the believer awaits the 
last day. And Lane remarks, “ the aloe thus 
hung over the door, without earth and water, 
will live for several years, and even blossom: 
hence it is called Saber, which signifies pa¬ 
tience.” In India it is hung up to attract eye- 
fiies and mosquitos entering a room. Barton 
believes this practice to be a fragment of 
African fetishism and mentions that the Gallas, 
to the present day, plant aloes on graves, and 
suppose that when the plant spronts the de¬ 
ceased has been admitted into the gardens of 
“ Wak” the Creator.— Burton's Pilgrimage to 
Mecca . Vot Ill p . 860. 

ALOE FIBRE. Pit Fibre of Madras. 

Pita ... . Tam. |Nita . Tam. 

Aloe Fibre; Pita Fibre or Pita,—are 
the commercial names given in Southern 
India to the fibres of the American Aloe, or 
Jgave Americana ; of the A mipera or bast¬ 
ard aloe, the fibres of Fourcroya gigantea: 
those of the Adam’s needles, the Yucca gtamas, 
or common leaved, and Y. aloefolia, of Aloe¬ 
leaved Yucca, and Dr. Hunter also mentions 
the Y. angustifolia, Y. tenaciaiima; tinmen* 



ALOE FIBRE* 


ALOES* 


t&frand Y. regia as species yielding fibres, to 
all of which perhaps the same commercial terra 
to applied. Two species of agave, the A. 
Ariertcm, and A. vivipera, have become so 
naturalised in many countries and in India as 
to seem indigenous. They are however not yet 
sufficiently abundant in Southern India to be 
employed to any very great extent for the pro¬ 
duction of fibre, but as they take root and grow 
readily, there is nothing to hinder their very 
extensive application. Aloe fibre now forms 
an article of export from the Western Coast; 
The exports from all the provinces of the Ma¬ 
dras Presidency of hemp, and aloes* hemp, 
during the three years 1858*53 to 1854-55 
were as follows: 

Cwl Rs. 

1852- 53 Hemp . 7,772 31,013 

Do. Aloes ... 2,682 2?,095 

1853- 54 Ilcmp.. ... 6,112 27,113 

Do. Aloes,... 3,658 21,506 

1854- 55 Hemp. 9,263 37,770 

Do. Aloes... 236 2,243 

Total Hemp. 23,147 95,896 

Do. Aloes* liemp... 6,576 50,844 
The exports were chiefly to the United King-, 
doin, Bombay, Cutoh, Guzerat, Sinde, Bengal 
and Indian French Ports. Aloe fibre was for 
several years empjoyed in the Arsenal at Mad¬ 
ras, as a substitute for English hemp, but its j 
liability Corot led to its discontinuance, and 
t he witlr which it is cut prevented its 

employment as a tow for packing shot. 

- Iti Mexico, however, a highly prized thread 
is manufactured from the leaf fibre and 
made into the ropes used in their mines 
aud for nets and rigging of ships. Also, 
the famous hammocks of Panama are made of 
Agave fibre, from the A. perfoliate (which Dr. 
Boyle deemed identical with his A. Indica.) Dr, 
Hunter of Madras obtained a fibre two feet 
long, white and of fine quality, which readily 
took colours. He says that the A. A mericana, or 
great American aloe, has a short cylindrical 
woody stem, terminated by fleshy, spiny, bluish 
green leaves and flowers once, on a tall flower 
stem, 20 to 40 feet. The roots as well as the 
leaves contain the ligneous fibres, “ styled Nita*’ 
thread, useful for various purposes. The leaves 
ar^sqraetimes eight feet long, one foot broad, 
and five inches deep, and abound in these 
fibres of great length, and being tough and 
diirjhbtet their separation is effected by crushing 
orfeilsg* steeping in water, and afterwards 
beating. In applying them for the manufac¬ 
ture or fibres* it is very essential to have the 
sap removed 4 as early as possible after the 
leaves are cut, and' with this view a grooved 
cylinder press is found very effectual while fre¬ 
quent beating retooVes a thick visciJ milky J 


juice, which, if allowed to remain after ckanirtg, 
imparts a stiffness to the fibre. Several very (air 
samples were exhibited at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1857, soft, pliant and of good strength 
with some serviceable door-mats manufactured 
in patterns from colored fibres.-— M, B R* of 
1855 and 1857. Lrs. Royle. Riddell Hnnter. 
Balfour's Commercial Products, Bimmond*. 
Faulkner. See Aloe perfoliata, Agave Americana. 
Agave vivipera, Fourcroya gigantea: Yucca 
Aloefolia Y. gloriosa. 

ALOE INDICA, Royle. 

Aloe perfoliata. Roxb ii. 167. 
Qhrito-kuinari,.. Beno. . Kadenaka kate- 


Mok 
Indian Aloe 
Kanwar... 
Ghi-komar 
Ghigowar 
Ulna-tan 
Gabru... 


Bum 
... Eng. 
... Dux. 
... Hind. 

h 

...Malay. 


vala.M A LEAL. 

Kumarika ... Singh. 

Kattale. Tam. 

Kftlabanda. Tel. 

K’lamanda.. 

Chinni kalabanda . „ 
Yerra kalabanda var, , f 


It Iia9 large reddish flowers, it is common 
in dry situations in the North-west of India, and 
is probably the source of some of the common 
aloes (musabhir) of the bazars. This Aloe is 
chiefly planted to form hedgerows, and rohkes 
an excellent fence. It flowers in the rains, and 
Ihe stem grows to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. The leaves make a good common cor¬ 
dage, or rope, used for mats, &c.— l he fibre is 
two feet long, white and of fine quality, and 
readily takes colours. The pulp is eaten by 
the natives, after having been carefully and 
repeatedly washed in cold water : they gene¬ 
rally mix *it with a little sugar and reckon it 
cooling. J indie 8 Mat. Med. p. 260, O'Shaugk - 
nessy f p. 665. Dr. Hunter. Madras Exb. Jur. 
Reports. Voigt. 658. Roxb. ii. 167. 

ALOE LITOBALI8, Koenig, 


Ab. 


Mus-ambar 

Sabr . i, 

Kuraari. Bkng. 

Sibr. Egypt. 

fiea-side Aloe 

Small Aloe. „ 

Cbota-kanwar .. Duk, 

Mus-abbar. Hind. 

^Elwa. Hind. 


UliKWattan. 

Sibr .. . 

Bol-siah ... 

Taif Soeotr.. 

.Eng. | Kariapolam 

‘ Sirrughu.. 

Sirru Kattalay .. „ 
Cbinna kala-banda,.TxL. 
Bbularn . 


..Malay. 

...Pbbs. 
... „ 

.Sr. 

...Tam. 


A reddish leaved species growing near the 
coast and plentifully at Cape Comorin and its 
neighbourhood. It yields good aloes. Ink is 
prepared from its juice and its pulp mixed 
with alum is largely used in conjunctivitis. 
Waring. Drury , Useful Plants . Broadwood . 

ALOES. 

Gaharu ; Alua-bp • 
also Alivah ...Malay. 
Katasba... ... Maha l 

Sibbar «ko Bol 
Siah ... ... Pm*. 

Sabr. ,, 

Kumarjll*. Singh. 

Carri»bofam Tam, 

Htuwmbnm ,. Til. 


An. 

» 

» 


Sibr also Sabr. 

Musibar ... 

Musambar... 

Pikros. „ 

Mok **• ••• HI Bubm. 

Comarika. Cyngh. 

Bitter Aloes... Eng. 

Aloes ... ... „ 
MuSambir,;. ... Dux, 
Alia also Elva 
also Musabbar. Hind. 
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ALOES WOOD. 


ALP ARSLAN. 


There m many species of the Aide from 
which Aloes is known to be obtained, but the 
bait known ere 

A. abvaainica, Lam. Abyssinia. 

A* atabioa, Lam. $>n. of A. variegata. 
Eorak, 

A. Bgrbadensis, Peninsula of India. 

A. comroelina. 

A. iudica, Roxb. N. W. India. Syn, f of 
A. perfoliata, Roxb . 

A. lingujeformis. 

A. socotrinn, Lam. Socotora. 

A. spicata, Thun. Cape of Good Hope, and 

Aloe vulgaris. Lam. Aloes is the bitter, 
resinous, inspissated juiop of the leaves and is 
imported into England under the names of 
Socotorine, East Indian or Hepatic; Barba- 
does, Cape and Caballine aloes; the average 
imports being about 8,589 tons in 1841 and 
1842. In the four years 1852-53 to 1855-56, 
Madras exported 515 cwt. valued alRs. 4,037, 
and imported in the last year to the value of 
fts. 2,686. In the year 1853, Britain import¬ 
ed to the ex'ent of 33,333 lbs. of aloes and 
re-exported 157,506 lbs. to the various coun¬ 
tries of Europe. The quality of the product is 
apparently more dependent on soil, climate, 
and preparation, than on any specific difference 
in the plant. The best kind is obtained by 
making transverse incisions through the leaves, 
and allowing the juice to drop out. This is 
evaporated to dryness by a gentle heat. Dip¬ 
ping the leaves in hot water facilitates the flow 
of the juice.— O'Shaughnetsy, 665. Commercial 
Products. O'Skaughmsy, Beng . Pharmac . 

ALOE SOCOTORINA. Socotorine aloe. 

A native of the island of Socotra, leaves mi¬ 
nutely serrated] flowers scarlet at the base, 
pale in the middle, green at the point. Yields 
Socotorine aloes, also the true hepatic and Mo¬ 
cha aloes. -O'Shanghnmy, page 664. 

ALOE SPICATA. A native of the interior 
of the Cape of Good Hope, leaves distantly 
toothed, with a few white spots, the flowers 
filled with purplish honey.—O’ &haughnes*y ) page 
665. 

ALOES WOOD. Aloe: the Lign Aloes. 


ayaXko%ov fuXaXoi... Gfi. 
Kessina (the tree)... Siam. 

Eagle wood . Eng. 

Kavoriki eat Japan. 
Sak-hiaog ... ..Chin. 
K&kal; Halhal ...Ab. 
Boisdaigle .Fa. 


Garo. Malay.? 

Hahulai . Egypt.? 

Aghil . Malay. ? 

Karaghil .„ ? 

Kala-garu..„ ? 

Adlar-holi ... ...Germ. 

Agallochum. Hsb. 


This natural product is repeatedly mention¬ 
ed ih the Old Testament, in Hum. xxiv. 6: 
Prov. Vii. 17: Pa. xlv. 8 : Cant iv. 14: as a 
valued perfume. It is possible that the sub- 
ataneemet with in commerce is obtained from 


more than ope plant; See AgfUochum; Aqui- 
lari* aloexylon; Calambeg, Eagle woodijTigfc 
Aloes, Exccecaria. 


ALOKXYLON AGALLOCHUM, a native 
of the Moluccas, Cochin-China, The wood is 
rather hard, in fragments of about oneenbit 
in length, obtuse, furrowed, heavy, marbled 
ashy and brown, shining, brittle, vefyreeroous; 
odour weak but agreeable, increased ofr friction, 
and very strong on burning the wood; flavour 
Bgreesble, balsamic and slightly bitter, and 
irritating to the throat. No analysis 4* on 
record of this substance; it is only known ara 
curiosity in Europe, but in the East it is ; 
deemed an invaluable tonic and atimuhinf 
remedy, a delicious perfume, and becoming 
offering for religious ceremonies.— O’Sh. p , 314 
Hog. p. 286. See Aloes wood: Calambeg, 
Eagle-wood. Lign-aloes. 

ALONSOA GRANDIFLOBAj called the 
“ maskflower,” an ornamental plant, scarlet, 
easily cultivated in rich mould and multiplied 
by cuttings or seed.— Riddell. 

ALOO BALOO. Hind, y byJ Pass, 
y U y f Cerasus caproniana. 

ALOOBOA. A rather soft, coarse, open¬ 
grained, but not very light Ceylon wood. 

ALOO BOKHARA. Guz. Hind. Pm. 
)j \si y J Prunella. 

ALOE. The former capital of Sinde, near 
the site of which the Indus now flows. The 
ruins are said to be near Rori.— Ur. BuuCs, 
Catalogue. 

' ALOYSIA CITBIODOBAy Ort. 

Lippia cifcriodora. Kth. 

Verbena triphylla. RHw. 

Much esteemed for the delightful fragrance, 
of its leaves, and is much cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, generally thriving well.— Voigt. 471.^, 

ALPAM. Maleal. Bragantia Walticfin., 
— Brown. ^ 

ALPHABET, at present the Hindustani tr • 
Urdu, the Panjabi and the Persian are written • 
and printed in the same character, but the Ara* 
bic, Bengali, Burmese, Cauarese, Chinese, Gu« 
zerati, Hindi, Mahratta, Malayalam, Malay, 
Siamese, Singhalese, Tamul, and Telugu are all 
I distinct tongues, each written and printed iq a 
separate character. In the South of India, the 
Arabic numerals have been generally introdiio- 
ed into Governmept accounts. Thja was the 
recommendation of Sir Erskine Perry, and it 
has been supposed possible to use the Roman 
and Italian character for the other tongues and 
doubtless, it is quite possible to do so, ; but 
another generation will see the bulk bf the 
people of India using English with veiyjiiffc 
knowledge of their respective mother 
ALP ARSLAN, a hero famed m reipsian 
stdry . He Was t Seijuk Tartar. He was the 
son of Togrut Beg, and what Mahomed was to 
his Samanid suzerain, Togrul Beg was to his 
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ALPINIA AUBANTIACA. 


ALPINIA HUTICA. 


iQQi Togrel Beg achieved an independent 
kingdom in Peraia. His son, Alp Arslan, ex¬ 
tended it. Ha was a cotemporary of Baber. 
Ha rated the Kirghis Kazzaks and could 
Injttg 300,000 men into the field. He over¬ 
threw the kalifat, and reigned from Bagdad. 
He followed the Euphrates into Georgia. In 
the beginning of the 5th Century of the Hijra, 
the Suljuk Tartar appeared in Khornssan, and in I 
ten years, wrested it from the house of Ghazni, 
It was ceded to Alp Arseian and formed a pari 
of the Seljukide dominions until the extinction 
of that race about 150 years posterior to 
Togrul Beg’s having assumed the title of Em* 
pevoY.—Qyc, of India, Supp. II. p. 494. La¬ 
tham's Nationalities of Europe II. 73. 

ALPHEUS, a prawn common in the Indian 
Ocean* 

* ALPHONSEA LUTEA, H. f. and T. Uva- 
ria lutea, Roxb. II. 666 , Corr., W. and A . 

Muvi . Tel. 1 Chiri dudduga ... Tel. 

Muvvi . „ I 

A fine tree of the mountains of Orissa, of 
Silhetand Ava .—Hooker f. et. Thom. 


ALPINIA BRACTEATA, Roxb* 163. 

A Roxburghii, Sweet. 

This is one of the smallest of the India 
Alpinias. It is a native of the Eastern parts of 
Bengal, and is found at Ghappedong in Ten- 
nassrrim. Its flowers are white, with a crim¬ 
son yellow lip. Roxb.— 163. Voigt. 571. 

ALPINIA CALCARATA, Roscoe. 

Alpiuia cernua, Sims. 

Reuealtuia caicarata, Andh, 

„ erecta, Redouts. 

A native of China, has large white flowers, 
their lips coloured with dark purple reins on a 
yellow ground.*— Roxb.* t. 69. Voigt. 571. 

ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM, Roxb . Syn. 
of Elettaria card a mom u in, Maton. See Carda¬ 
mom, also Elettaria. 

ALPINIA CHINRNSIS. See Galangal. 
ALPINIA GALANGA, 8m. 

Maranta galanga, Linn, 

Galanga major, Rumph . 

Araomum galanga, Lour. 


ALPHONSEA VENTRICOSA, H. f* et. T. 
Uvaria ventricosa— Roxb , ii 658. 

A beautiful tree of Chittagong.-—Hooker p. 
et. Thom. 

ALPHONSEA ZEYLANICA, B. f et. T. 
Guatteria acutifolia, Wall Uvaria lutea.— W. 
§r A. A branchy, leafy tree of Trauvancore 
and Courtallum .—Hooker p. et. Thom. 

ALPINIA, a genus of the Zingiberacem, all 
of them yielding aromatic fruits, and several 
of the plants being wholly aromatic. Yoigt 
enumerates 11 and Roxburgh 12 species, and 
Wight in leones figures A. allughns, caicarata, 
nutans and Rheedii, some of them have been re¬ 
moved to other species. A. angustifolium is 
said to be of Madagascar and the Mauritius, 
and A. aromatica is named ns a plant of the 
eastern valleys of Bengal, the fruit of which is 
often aold as cardamoms. Alpinia porrecta, 
WaU. from China, and A. spicata, Roxb* from 
Sumatra, may also be noticed. 

ALPINIA ALBA. See Galangal. 
ALPINIA ALLUGHAS, Roscoe. 


Hellenia Allughas, Linn. 
Heretiera * do. » 


Ceylon Alpinia . Eng. 1 Taruka. Bekq.Hind.Sansc. 
Tati... Sanbc. | Mali-inahi-kua.... .Maleal, 

found in Coromandel,Jin the S. Con- 
can, inthfjtotah jungle marshes, in the estuary 
ofthelrawAddi, nt Serampore, in Silbet, Assam. 
It has large and beautifully rose colored in¬ 
odorous flowerq, its routs are aromatic. -Roxb. 
i*p* 60, Voigt. 570. flfeff. hied* Top . p. 171, 
AWINIA. AUKANTUCA, Wall. A u«- 


Kulanjan... An. Hind. 
Kulanjan...BENO. Dukh. 

Hind. 

Loose flowerod 
Alpiuia ... Eno. 

Greater Galanga „ 
Pau-ki-jar ... Duk. 

Chitta-ratta ...Malkal, 
Sugaodhavacha. Sans. 


Mahabhara vaeba. Sans. 
Knhnjaua ... „ 

Kulanyoga ... „ 

! Dhamula ... ,, 

Tikshna inula... „ 

SUganda yoga... „ 

Kotuwala ... SiNan. 

Perre-aretei ? ... Tam. 

Dumba-staeam ? Tel. 


A native of Sumatra, cultivated in the Indian 
Archipelago, Moluccas, Cochin-China, Singa¬ 
pore, Penang, Chittagong, Travancore, the 8. 
Concan, Chittagong. It is a perennial plant, 
tubers slightly aromatic and bitter, the root-stock 
more so, pungent, acrid, and aromatic. They 
constitute the true galanga major roots of the 
druggists, and are used for the same purposes as 
ginger. It has a faint aromatic smell and strong 
pungent taste, with some bitterness, pungency 
and acridity, on which account it has fallen 
into some disuse, though in 1850, 64 tons 
were exported from Canton, value 2,880 dollars. 
—Roxb . i. 59. Voigt 570. Amlie , Bog. p. 
786. O’/SA. 652. Simmon#s Useful Plants. 


ALPINIAMALACCENSIS, Roscoe, 


Maranta Maiaocensis, Rur. 
Galanga „ Rumph* 
Renealma Sumatrana, Donn. 


A native of the Moluccas and Chittagong; 
a beautiful stately plant: with large pure white 
flowers, their lios orange crimson.— Roxb* i. 
164. Voigt* 571 4 . 

ALPINIA M UTICA. Roqb* A native Of 
Penang, has large flowers,-with lips crimson 
yellow,:and orange edged.— Roxb, 167. Voigt* 
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ALSOPHILA SPINCLOSA. 


ALSTROMERIA. 


,LPINIA NUTANS, R woe, ALT AMGHA. Turkish, literally red stamp. 

Renealmia nutans, Andr. A grant under the seal of the former princes of 

Qiobbft „ Linn. Hindustan recognised by the Bnlish as confer- 

„ sylvesferis, Rumph. r »ng a title to rent free land in perpetuity, liere- 

Zerumbet speciosum, Jacq. ditary and transferable from generation to gene- 

pimag champ*,*.... Beng Costus zerumbet.,.PERS, ration. In reality, such were never so treated 
Pa-gau-gyi...... ...Burm, Nodding-flowered but invariably resumed as occasion demanded* 

„ „ theing.. Alpinia. Eng. —Wilson, Ed. 

. HlND * ALSTONIA, a genus of plants belonging to 

This very beautiful 'plant is a native of the Apocynaceae, of A. macrophylla and A. 
the Eastern Archipelago, is found on the spectabilis, Penang trees, of the former with 
banks of the Salwyn and at Si/het and Co- large white flowers, nothing is known, and 
. roman del Cultivated in gardens: was brought equally little of A. neriifolia, a Nepaul shrub 
by Dr. Irvine from Tonk to Ajmeer: the and A. venenata of the Indian Peninsula, the 

/. I .*<11 „ J A L - - .1 ..1 1... L Tk_I I HIM a 


Kenealmia nutans, Andr, 
Globba „ Linn. 

„ sylvesferis, Rumph. 
Zerumbet speciosum, Jacq. 


pimag champs. Beng 

Pa-gau-gyi. Burm. 

„ theing. M 


Costus iserumbet.,.PERS, 
Nodding-flowered 

Alpinia .Eng. 

! Hlachi. Hind, 


flowers are beautiful, and the whole plant 
is fragrant like the cardamom: the seeds do noP 


Its leaves &c. when bruised, have a Alstonia scholaris. 


last being Roxburgh’s Echites venenata. 
ALSTONIA OLEANDRIFOLIA. ‘Syn. of 


strong smell of cardamoms, and thus are some- AL£ 
times named Iiachee or Punag champa.— 
lloxb, p. 65. Voigt. 571. Genl. Medl, Top . 

17l. 

ALPINIA ROSCOENA, Rom. and Sch. chat in*.. ‘ 

A. bracteata, Roscoe, not, Roxb. gatwin ... 

A native of China. Shaitan . „ I J3UWA ALLCL10 ...AXMtiliU- 

ALPINIA 8ESSILIS. Kosn. Syn. of Lit-htuk .Bean?; Si»o a 

Kempferia galanga. Linn. *™£ owan . Mahe. | Ma-kula-ant. ...Tel. 

AMANDA. Tel. ««*<>« Dolicl.oa Sin- IT s.^au] l ", J 

ensis Linn Mukambala ... „ , Pala-garudft. „ 

ATCA rr* c - Rukatannagaas...SiNOH. I Eda-kuta-nati ... „ 

ALAUA, for many years Okhamandel, A * ma . Sanb, 

Beyt, Dwarka, Dmreyli, Korinar were quite an j ....... . , 

Alsaiis, in India, but they have recently been Th» considerable looking tree grows in the 
put iu order. Bee India 835 and Kattyawar Moluccas, Bengal, m the vale of Sawiin, As- 
in Cyc of Ind Supp II 8am > m tlie billy parts of the SouthKonkan, and 

ALSL IIini), Linum uaitatissimnm. * ™'S large size in Ceylon Jn Ceylon it 

ALSOPHILA, a genus of ferns, species of 18CO,nmon U P to an elevation of 3,000 feet. In 
which occur in India and the islands of the ■ ^’ a "» ra a,1<l So "* 18 11 » notve, y commob ; but 
Southern Ocean. found neHr il,e ^bats above and below of great 

ALSOPHILA EXCEL8A. The tree fern size - II > 8 als< > found in the Travancoie foresta, 
ofNorfolk Island, measures forty feet in height, j n ^ urma ^ ? and in Assam. It teems to be 
and has a magniticient crest of frondes. The known to the Malay race, the excellent boards 


ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS, R. Br. Don • 

A. Oleandrifolia, Lodd. 

Echites scholaris, linn. 


...Assam, Ayugma chadda.. 
...Beng. Septa-pima... 

... Bom. Ir-illay-palai.. . 
... „ BookAttene ...J 


black portion of the trunk is used for string¬ 
ing by cabinet*makers — Kepptl's bid. Arch, y 
Vol.II.p. 184. 

ALSOPHILA GiGANTEA, Wall.The Tree- 


ox thin planks it affords being used by.theirs 
children and by children in Ceylon and in thd 
Indian Peninsula to write their lessons on, 
hence its name. The whole plant abounds in 


Fern of Ceylon occurs at Darjeling, in Sikkim | a milk y j uice - w0 °d is white and close 
immediately below 6,500 feet, it is a widely g ralneit but rather coarae, and in Assam is 
distributed plaut, common to the. Himalaya, much prized for beams and light work euch as 
from Nepal eastward to the Malayan peninsula, boxes, trunks, scabbards, Ac, It is valuable 


Java, and Ceylon, and it asceuds nearly to 
7,000 feet in the outer Himalayas, of this Dr. 
Hooker saw but one species though another 


for the turning lathe and, in Ceylon, is used 
for coffins. It is as bitter as gentian, and is 
possessed, it is said, of similar virtues. The' 


v«iy similar or distinct species grows at the bark i* a powerful tonic and e fine medicine in 
foot of the outer range. It ia far more common bowel complainta: Dr. Gibson of Bombay has 
than A. spinnlost from the level of the plains fo ™d it useful as a febrifuge, he published an 
to 6,500 ft. elevation, and ia found as far Bouth »c«mnt of its qualities about two years age in 
as Java.— Hooker, Vol. L p. 110 and 142. Pharmaceutical Journal; he gave itm 
See Himalaya; Tree fern. tinoture.— Ini. Am. Med. Set. for ApHl 

ALSOPHILA SPINULOSA is the “ Pugjik” 1866, p. 397. Ur. Mom, HoggsVjfttMt 
of .the Lepohae, who eat the soft watery pith: Kingdom. Useful Plants. Dr. Qtbm. ruigt. p. 
this'free fern grows in Sikkim, abundantly, 526. Thso. Bn. pi. ZegL p. 198. 
in fast Bengal end the Peninsula of India.— ALSTROMERIA, a genus of ,(lowering 
Booker's Bins. Jm, Fol. II, p. 13, plants ot the Natural Order- AiattyttMem, 



ALTEENANTHJBBA SESSILIS. 


ruinated in Indian gardens for their beauty.— 
Vmt 596 . 

ALTAI, a great mountain chain on the 
west of Asia, between which and the Hima¬ 
laya is the vast tract of pasture lands on 
which from time immemorial the nomades 
of High Asia have fed their flocks, and multi¬ 
plied into those hordes (Urdu, Turki, camp) 
which from time to time have swept into 
Europe and into southern and eastern Asia. 
The southern mountains of the Altai chain 
are rich in gold and silver mines. Indeed 
altai, in Mongol, signifies gold. And the 
same may be said of the chain of the Khigan, 
which separates Mongolia frolq Daouria.— 
Jmkomki*8 Journey to Peking , Vol, II. p, 
284. Bee also Cyc. of Ind. Supp. II. Ariaus. 
India p. p. 312, 314, 315. Kalkas. 

ALTAR, a sacred place inside Jewish and 
Christian churches, and probably kept formerly 
iu the opeu air, and duly reverenced in the 
present eastern mode alluded to in Psalm 
xxvi. 6. ‘So will I compass thine altar.’ 
This is a mark of respect, common Among 
hindQOs, and buddbists, crowds of whom may 
be seen morning and evening circumambulating 
their temples, from right to left, with their right 
hands towards the temple. The hindus call 
this Pradach&ni, and it is a reverential act, 
which they sometimes also perform to men. 
Mahomedans also circumambulate hut only the 
KJBEba at Mecca, which encloses the Hajar 
ns Siah, or Black Stone that is believed to 
kave fallen with Adam from paradise (Pari- 
deah, fairy laud), but in their religious poetry 
they often allude to it, as in the words, from 
the Persian, Encompass thou, the kaaba of 
thy heart, if thou hast a heart. 

ALTA MS K. This emperor succeeded to 
the Patau throne, in 1210. He completed the 
conquest of the greatest part of Hindoostan 
proper, and appears to have beeu the first 
miltomedan that made a conquest of Bengal, 
the government of which was from this time 
bestowed on one of the reigning emperor’s 
sens. It was during his reign (1221) that 
Ghangiz Khan, among his exteusive conquests 
(perhaps the greatest, of any conqueror in 
history) accomplished that of the empire of 
Ghizni, putting an end to the dynasty of 
Khirasm, which then occupied that throne aud 
driving before him the unfortunate Jalali, son 
dMfco reigning emperor; who swam the 
Mfcvto avoid bis fury. Changiz, however, left 
Hintostan undisturbed.— Rennelh Memoir, 
p. xlvSI.. 

ALIERNANTHEBA SESSILIS, 22. Brown . 
* Achyranthsa triandra, Roxb. w. Rhode, 

„ sessilis. 

Altemanthera triandra. 


, » wpens. 

v Jfewbreum sessile. 

"Maam-gauti afro Pooua-jjantikura,,, T ti. 


IW- 

In many parts of the country, a common 
annual but greatly prized as greens by the 
natives. It sells at a high price.— Jeffrey* 
Voigt, p , 318, A campestris 717,' and A. 
sessilis, 727, are figured in Wight's leones. 
See Vegetables of Southern India. 

ALTHJ1A ALHUGAS. 8 ee Khabsji. 

Althaea officinalis, Linn. 

Guimauve. Fa. I Gul kbyar.Hum. 

Althaia of Dios. Gb. | 

This is a native of Europe and of Cashmere* 
and used precisely as the marsh mallow. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 214. 

.ALTHJ3A ROSEA. Cav. 

Holly hock. Enq. | Gul kbyra.. ... Hind* 

This plant, with very large rose coloured 
flower*, has produced about 20 varieties of 
splendid border flowers. Its leaves are said 
to yield a colouring matter resembling indigo. 
— Voigt . 112. See Dyes, Holyhock, Kbatmi. 

ALTI MARAM. Tam. Hardwickia binata, 

AL LOON SOO, the rivex Caprus of antiquity 
is called the Lesser Zab by Abul Fazl. It joins 
the Tigris below Diarbakr but it is wrong to 
call the river Altoon, which is an epithet 
only belonging to the budge, from what it 
cost, Altoon meaning gold or money.— Rich'e 
Residence in Kuordhtan , Vol. II. p. 13. See 
Tigris, in Cyc. of India, Supp. II. 

ALTINGIA EXCELSA. 

Araucaria excelsa, H. K, 

The Norfolk Island Pine is seen 100 feet 
above the other forest trees, and resembles 
the Norway spruce, but its tiers are more 
distant. Its timber soon rots when exposed 
to the weather, and the tiredo, or auger 
worm, makes fearful ravages in the fences 
made of its timber, which seldom stand three 
years. It is generally used for building pur¬ 
poses, flooring, partitions, &c., and when kept 
dry and not exposed to the weather, it is 
more durable.— KeppelCt Voyage of the Mem - 
der t p. 282. 

ALTUMBADO, a town in India in Long. 
90* 30’ E. and Lat. 22° 58’ N. 

ALU. Affgkan, Hind. Persian, Tel, a 
term with affixes and suffixes, employed iu Per¬ 
sian and Indian countries to designate several 
shrubs, pomnceous fruits, edible fruits and roots. 
The Alu, simple, of India generally, is the com* 
mon potato, theSolanum tuberosum. The AUtt-i* 
Bokhara is the prune j the Nathar Allu, Batatas 
edulis, the sweet potato. Iu Ttlugu, the Allu- 
bachch&li, is the Basella alba. It it, in Bombay, 
a name of Vanguieria spinosa 5 in'Persia, of 
several ftofsceous plants and in Persia also the 
Aloo-baloo is the Ceraius caproniania* 4la-cha 
is a variety of prune, gee Allbo; Ajoo. 



ALCM. 


ALUM. 


ALU. yTHiKD. PBRS.S![n. of Potato. 

ALU BOKHARA. ' Qu f' H »®; 

P*BB» Prunes, Prunus domestics; also dried 

^TlU^DALU. Tel. ««»*&»• Solanum 
tuberosum, L. The Potato, Br. 74. 

alu-gakuagaq. pusht. / 1 

a nectarine. 

ALUGLUTA, ALGOCHH. JJeng. Va¬ 
riegated Cymbidio, Cymbidium tessaloides. 
ALUIN. Dan. Sjn-ofAlum. 

ALU JA’H. Posirr. } l |. A plum, nbund- 

ant at Peshawar. 

''ALUKA. See Uiv^lo. 

"ALUM. Eng. 


Shebb also SUabb. Au, 
Ky-ouk Ky-en... Bukm 
Chinakaram 


Aluin 
L'hatakari 
Alim ... 

Alaun .. 

ffTV7Crt(ia 

Phutki. 

Thatakri 
Alume .. 

Tawae. 

A lumen; Argilla 
vitriohta; Sul 


Cyngh 

Dan. 

Dlk 

Fb. 

Gbk. 

Gk 

Grz 

Hind 

It 

Jav. 


plias alum in a- 
ria ; Aluminis 
et Potawtc- 
sulphas .. 
Tawas... 
Z.ij-balur, 
Shab-i-Yemcni . 
Pedrahume .. 
Kwomzo... 

Puttaki. 

Chinna kaiam .. 
Allnmbre 
raddic&rftm 
i Patticaramu 


Lat 
Malay 
. Pine 

M 

. Pout. 

Rub. 

. Sams' 
Singh 
Sp. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


The first alum works known to Europeans 
were those of Edessa (formerly called Roccha) 
in Syria, and this salt has not hitherto been 
produced to any very considerable extent in 
India. At Vera Ismael Khan it is manufactur¬ 
ed from a black shale, principally at Knlabng 
on the Indus, where some 430 tons are annu¬ 
ally sold at the rate of 78 tupecs per ton. The 
process of manufacture is almost identical with 
that employed in European alum works. Alum, 
occurs native in Nepaul and at Chownsilla. 
There are alum works at Kutch and at Kotkee 
in the Punjab. It is found in the Tenasserim 
valley, about 40 miles below Matali in a red¬ 
dish slate clay. In the process of manufacture, 
the shales are roasted, and after being reduced 
to powder the alum is obtained by washing. 
Red alum is brought to Ajmere fiom Lahore 
and used in medicine as an astringent, but 
chiefly employed in dyeing : one maund sells 
for ten Rupees. Alum, is a common natural 
production, of which the salajit of Behar and 
Nipal is an example but the salajit of Nipal 
is ^ mixture of sulphuret. of aluminium, 
sulphate of alumina and sulphate of iron ; its 
composition is very uncertain. The alum of 
a natural Wfod^ct, be- 
i shale, > alum rode, 
clay i and though 
, 4*e in small quanti* 
produced. artificially 

l_• t __ riL.’— 


About eleven hundred ions of alunfWere ex¬ 
ported from China within a short period, 
chiefly to India. During, the four years 
1852-53 to 1855-56, inclusive, Madras im¬ 
ported 4,859 cwt. valued at Rs. 26,103, 
chiefly from Penang, Singapore, Malacca and 
Bombay Ibis mineral is largely employ¬ 
ed by the Chinese in dyeing, and to ^pme 
extent in paper-making as in Europe. Sur¬ 
geons apply it variously after depriving it 
ot its water of crystalization, and in domestic 
life it is used for precipitating vegetable sub¬ 
stances suspended in potable water. When 
Chinese fishermen take one of those huge 
Rhizostoina which abound on the coast, 
they rub the animal with the pulverized styp¬ 
tic to give a degree of coherence to the gela¬ 
tinous mas9. Architects employ it as a cement 
i iu lhose airy bridges which span the water - 
I courses. It is poured in a molten state into 
| the interstices of stones, and in structures not 
exposed lo constant moisture, the cohesion is 
perfect, but in damp situations it becomes a 
hydinte and crumbles, a fact of which the 
whole empire was officially informed by the 
Chinese government about A. D. 1810- It was 
discovered that water had percolated into the 
uunisoh um ot Kiaking, from having been built 
too near to the mountain side, the alum cement 
imbibed moisture, segregated and opened the 
way for water to enter the tomb. In those 
peaceful days such an event was of suoh impor¬ 
tance as to call forth edicts and rescripts, 


commerce however is 
iog njmmfaolured froi 
b*iumj»ou» shale, and| 
im;#arthy,teJki* foi 

The oreat imnortaiimfc 



memorials and reports in succession for several 
months. The son-in-law of the deceased mon¬ 
arch to whose care the construction of the 
edifice had been entiusted was fined and 
degraded, and a statesman from Fohkien ac¬ 
quainted with i he properties of alum was 
appointed to remove it to a short distance 
from the mountain. Alum was first introduced 
into China fiom the West, and until a com^ 
paratriely lecent period the best kind, called 
sometimes Persian, at others Roman alum was 
brought from Western Asia. An inferior arti¬ 
cle is manufactured at Shan-tung, Shan-se, 
Kiang-su,llukwang, Sz’chuen,al$o in tlieSauih- 
western frontier and in Tibet. That from 
Sz’chuen is represented as having the property 
of coating iron with copper, by placing the for¬ 
mer metal in a solution of rice-liquor and alum. 
The most recent editions of works on Materia 
Medico contain no reference to the mines in this 
province, the product of which baVe surpassed 
in quality the foreign, and rendered its impor* 
tation unnecessary. Its manufacture there has 
not been long in operation. Thesetareiife the 
Sungyan hills borderiug on Fohkien in the dis¬ 
trict of Pingyang, Wanchan prefects,-and in 
close proximity to Peh-kwan batbqnr (2W10’* 


_ w N, 120° 32' 6'. 

alum i* from China. | ments were in operation, which* with the (Keep 

12 



il-trt1. 


AtVA, 


tion of one on a hill opposite, occupied about a 
Me of the side of a lofty hill. The Works are 
adjacent to the quarries from which the alum 
•tone seemed to crop out of decomposed rock 
if the same lithological character. The stones 
were thrown into a fire of brushwood where 
they burnt with a slight lambent flame and ns 
they cracked, the fragments were raked out 
broken into small pieces, tmd macerated in 
?ats. Subsequently the disintegrated mineral 
was thrown with water into a vessel having an 
iron bottom and sides of wood and boiled for a 
abort time. The lixivium was then poured 
into large reservoirs where it crystallized into a 
•Olid mass. Blocks of alum weighing about 
.fifty catties each were hewn out of the reservoir 
and carried in thi9 state in bamboo frames one 
on each end of a porter’s pole to the place of 
shipment, where it is broken into fragments. 
When not designed for immediate exportation, 
the blocks are stored away for drying. On 
reaching the depot the alum is found charged 
with a double quantity of moisture, the porters 
being obliged to deliver a certain weight, they 
dip their burdens in the mountain streams 
which they pass in the journey. Judging from 
the number of labourers engaged in trans¬ 
porting the mineral, the quantity brought from 
the works could not be less than eighteen tons. 
This was represented as less than an average 
- day’s work, as labour was in such demand just 
then for agricultural purposes that double pay 
was givenand aged men, and women, with 
boy b and girls were pressed into the service. 
Assuming that day’s product a 9 a basis for cal¬ 
culation and making an allowance for rainy 
days, we may safely estimate the annual supply 
u between five and six thousand tons. The 
quantity consumed by the dyers of Ningpo pre¬ 
fecture alone, being nearly twenty-two tons per 
pfcnnum is corroborative of this estimate. The 
irupply is literally inexhaustible. Five dollars- 
and-a-quarter a ton at the landing would afford 
the manufacturer a fair profit. It often fetches 
much more, as there has been an increasing 
demand for the article owing to the greater 
facilities afforded for exportation from Ningpo 
in foreign vessels. The Wanchan Alum is 
equal to the best Roman, a roseate tint in 
seme specimens indicates the presence of mi- 
mute quantities of irbh* “ We have no means 
itf‘ascertaining the precise geological position 
Vibe rock from which this alum is procured; 
•bme circumstances seem to indicate it to be 
• netk mineral. It is stated that no potash 
nor any other material is employed in the 
works. Granitic and pbrphyritic rocks abound 
iri the vidtrity, and Some parts of the district 
jptaduce iron ahd silver. According tcTtfcej 
Wan-chan Topography, the working of stfw 
* Continued nr (He reign of WWi-Iib 
timsequifoto Wftfljferid pfShitftfdlt/ 


, This part of the coast has recently become the 
seat of extensive poppy cultivation for the bane 
of the Chinese race. As a contribution to 
the physical description of the alum district, 
we would add that the typhoon of September 
1855 was preceded by a rising of water in 
wells and ponds many miles inland. When 
the cyclone reached the coast it submerged 
about a hundred square miles, occasioning a 
vast destruction of life and property* The 
waters of tl^p sen were retained in the country 
by strong easterly winds for several days leav¬ 
ing a strip of land bordering on the sea quite 
dry.—Thu Wan-clian rock, is a grey felspar 
porphyry with minute brilliant white specks, 
which may be arsenical pyrites, silVery micq or 
sulphuret of nickel. When polished, it shewb a 
very pretty surface and a small portion pulveris¬ 
ed and calcined and then boiled gave sulphuric 
acid and alumina to the usual tests, so that it 
is probrtbly au alum porphyry, i. e. a porphyry 
containing Alunite.— H. Piddinglon, in Journal 
of the Amtic Society of Bengal , p. 366. Oak. 
Oat. Exhili of 1862. Honorable Mr. Morri¬ 
son’s Foreign Commerce with China. Irvine's 
General Medical Topography of Ajmir. p. 149. 
O' Shan ghnetey. Bengal Pharmacopeia, p. 3«6. 
Simmon d'8 Commercial Products. Faulkner's 
Commercial Dictionary . North China Herald , 
23 rd January 1856.”— China Herald. See 
China. Punjab. Salt Range. 

ALUMCHUN, a town in India, in Long. 
81° 30' E. and Lat. 25° 33'N. 1 
ALUMINUM, in its purest state, exists in 
the sappnire, and less pure in corundum and 
emery and in many minerals. 

ALUMNUGUR, a town in India in long. 
79° 58' E. and Lat 27 0 46' N 
ALUMUKADA. Tel. Ipo- 

mcea filiformis.-1. Filicaulis convolvulus me* 
dium H. i. tfk.-Bheede. 

ALUMZYE MOMUND8, a branch of the 
Momund tribe, whose head quarters are at 
Gnndao. See Supp. ii. Balfour's Cyc. of India 
p. 510. 

ALUNDY, a place near Poonah where 
Vishnu is believed by the hindus to have 
become incarnate about the 11th or sixth 
century. See Balfour's Cyc. of India, Sup. H. 
Art. Naneshwar. 

ALUNJ. Peu8. A plum. 

ALUTE, Mahb. See Baluti. 
ALU1NEURA, a tpwn in India 
80 c 87' E. and Lat <6® 35'N. * 
ALUW1HARA. $ee Sripada.'; v 
ALVA* A flfed chlled' «A#tlfq^1s 
gathered on the sea filch of Jafah aftfcp drted 
rm<l toakted and ruhtl down tp a Ydff Jftke 
^bfder, it is eaten #11 
tirnkk jrtJt into Miso^ofp.^l^ii^ frtfek> 
nl III* p, 115 , 
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AMIU KAMU. 


COSH A.. 


AIVAB TINNEVELLY, a town in India 
a Long. 7S° 0’ E. and Lat. 8 a »6'N. 

ALWAN, Kashm, or ALWAN-l-SADAH, 
lie «»dy«d shawl stuff. 

ALWAR* Tam. twelve holy hindus of whom 
Ramanuja was one, the authors of the Dravida 
Prabarulha, or Tamil Veda —Wlson. 

ALWUti, a town in India in Long. 76° 41 
E. and Lat. 27° 35* N. 

, j^LYA SANTANA/or Nephew Inheri¬ 
tance,‘in Canara, the law of descent to sisters 
sous, the descensus ab utero, and the manage¬ 
ment of property vests ordinarily in the females. 
See Cyc. of Ind. Supp. ii. p. lip, Polyandry. 

ALYGUNGE, two towns of this name in 
India one iu Long. 79° 9' E. and Lat. 27° 30' 
N., the other in 81° 45' E. L. 2 6° 20' N. 

ALYPOORKEHA, a town in India in Long, 
79° 17' E. and Lat. 27° 22' N, 

ALYSiCARPUS, a genus of small trees or 
under-shrubs of India and Burraah of the natu¬ 
ral order Fabncese formerly styled Hedvsarum 
A. bupleurifolius; Heyneanus; styritcifolius; 
mouilifer; and vaginalis are known.— Voigt . 
p. 224. 

ALY3SUM SAXATILE; a flowering plant, 
cultivated in India. 

ALYXIA a genusof the natural order of plants 
Apocynaeem- The bark of A. striata of the Mnlay 
Archipelago, Society and Friendly Islands, 
contains benzoic acid, and is possessed of pro¬ 
perties analogous to those of canella and Win¬ 
ter's bark, now used in Germany in chronic 
diarrhoea and nervous disorders. A. gyno- 
pogon of Norfolk Island and A. Moonii of 
Ceylon, are also known.— O'Shanghnessy, page 
448. 

AM. Beng. Hind. Sans. ^ | fruit of 

Mangifera Indicn.— Linn. The Mango, 

AMADA, Beng. Mango ginger. Curcuma 
Indicn. Curcuma araada- 

AMADA KADA (or Qolagondi.) Tel. 

Cyanotia axillaris, 

Schull —Tradescantia ax.*— R. ii 118. 

AMAD1YAH, a district in Kurdistan near 
the Van and Taurus, for about 800 years the 
bead quarters of the Kurdish family of Behdir, 
who trace their descent from one of the early 
Abbasside kaliphs. The Turks never interfered 
with Amadia till after the overthrow of the 
Stir of Rowandis, when it passed without a 
struggle into the hands of Rashid pacha. 

^iADOU.B»o,r^ 


WH... 

•*#■»» 4||nU ,A f tbudwaahwcsua... Gaa. 
'“X .ntatarice timilar to Agaric from the Fgly. 

% ^ tf) T«, 




AMALARI, a division of the Brshui tribe 
Bizungi, on the same hills as the Mingbal. They 
are a violent people muoh addicted to rapine* 
—Balfour Cyc. of India , Sup. ii. p- 492. 

AMALE ARISI. Tam. a variety of rice 
Oryza s^iva. 

AMALGAM, That used in dentistry con¬ 
sists of gold of purest kind and tin, each one 
part, silver two parts. Melt and when remind 
for use, reduce to a fine powder and make an 
amalgam with mercury. See Metal. Alloy. 

AMAKARUM, Malkal. (®rd$.B6)Oo Pby. 

salis somnifera. 

AMANAKU ARISI. Maleal. <gr$26nr>s65 
(SwfflC/S] Seeds of Ricinus communis. 

AMANDEL1N. Dut. AMANDELN. G*h. 
AMANDES. Fe. Amygdalus communis. Al¬ 
monds. 

AMANOA, a genus of small trees, of Cey¬ 
lon, amongst which Thwaites enumerates A. 
collina which is Roxburgh's Cluytia collina, also 
A. ferruginea growing up to 3,000 feet and A. 
patula, (Wights A. Indies,) in the hotter parts of 
the island.— Thwaites En. El Zeylan. p. 28. 

AMANOUBANG, an independent territory 
situated towards the soutb-west end of Timor, 
immediately to the eastward of the Dutch 
territory of Coepang. Its limits are unknown, 
and probably vary ns the power of the chief 
becomes increased or diminished. It is the 
best organized and most powerful of all the 
petty states of Timor, and is the only one that 
can «ive uneasiness to the Europeans whose 
establishments are scattered along the north¬ 
west coasts of the islaud. A few years ago, 
the chief of this territory took offence at some 
act of aggression on the part of the Resident 
of Coepang, the principal settlement of the 
Dutch on Timor, and kept that town in a con¬ 
stant state of alarm by incursions of horse-men 
armed with spears, and mounted on the small, 
but hardy horses of the country, cutting off the 
supplies, and killing or carrying away the 
inhabitants from the very skirts of the town, 
until means were found to appease his hosti¬ 
lity. The Bay of Amanoubang, the “ Bay qf 
the Pearl Bank" of the charts, is a deep 
situated 45 miles to tbe eastward of Point 
Ousina, the S. W. extreme of Timor. It 41 
bounded by Butu Puteh, a steep white roqjjr 
head-land, 800 feet high, on the west, and 
Point Oubelow on the east. The head of the 
bight consists of low-land* covered with, the 
“ tuak" or Lontar fcalm. The chief trading 
port of the territory is Outouke, about 
to the east of Point Oubelou.Wqer. 

Arch . 

AMAR. Tel. Cable. 

AMARA COSHA, by Am*** «nha also 
sailed Attar* Dcva, is tbs «qst esteemed of 


ji 



amajUnius citumus. 


AMARANTUS OLERACEUS. 


att the Sanscrit vocabularies. The author wa9 
one of the nine poets who adorned the court 
of Vicramaditya. He seems to have been a 
buddhist. lie is supposed to have lived about 
A. D. 94 8 .— Balfour Cyc. of hd . Supp. ii. p. 

m. 

AMARADEVA,orAmaiaSinlia. Seeuuthorof 
the Amara Gosha. Cyc. of Ind.Supp.il p* 378, 

AMARANTUS, a genus ot plants of the 
natural order Amarantace®, several of which 
with their bright colouied leaves, are orna¬ 
mental ; Wight, in leones, gives sixteen spe¬ 
cies and Yoigt. 23 species, one o( them A. 
oleraceus, furnishing four v audios all used as 
greens* A. onardana, A. fiumenlaeeus and A. 
Lappica are named as producing seed in suflici- 
ent abundance to be gathered as gram crops. 
Their stems and leaves are used as gieens, and 
spinach, and nearly all may be used in medicine, 
as emollients, euemata, cataplasms, diluent 
drinks, &c. A. Blilum, Linn, of Europe, A, 
campestris, Willde: have minute greenish flow¬ 
ers as also has A- polystachys, Willde. The 
Kupei-kire of the Tamuls.— Rox. iii. 002 611. 
O'Skaughnessy, 528. Voigt. 315-0-7. Ainslie 
253. faffrefs Hints to Amateur Gardeners. 
See Cyc. of lnd. Vegetables of Southern India 

AMARANTUS ANARDANA, Honig., its 
seeds are gathered and used as food grains. 
Honig . 

AMARANTUS ATROPURPUREUS. Jloxh. 


mon food with the peasants of the Himalayas 
(Is this Honigbergsrs’s. A. anardana.) 
AMARANTUS FASCIATUS, Rowb % 

Tun-tuni-nuti. Beng. I B&n-nuti.. 


Has minute greenish flowers.— Voigt. 316. 
AMARANTUS FRUMENTACEUS. Buck. 

Pungh-kirai... Tam. 


Buthu.. 
Kirai ... 


...PaNJ, 

...Tam. 


Bnnspftta bl-nuti Blng. 
Lal-untiya... . „ 

Lai N T uti.„ 

KunkaNuti „ 


Shegapu Than* 
du-kney 
Yerra totnkama 
kura 


Tam. 

TJEfi. 


’ Mr, JalTrey thinks that this is probably a 
variety of A. oleraceus, an annual with beau 
tiful red foliage and diminutive flowers. It 
gives a good spinach though beldora used by 
Europeans.— Jafrey. O'Shuvghnessy. Voigt. 

-Zn.Roxb.il1. 008 . 

AMARANTUS CAMPESTRIS. Willde. 

Churi-ki*baji. .. Duk. | Si rru kirai . Tam. 

Mekanada. Sans. ) Siriu kuia .. Tel . tfl . . 0 . 

Ganna.. | | White variety, Sada : 

v This ha9 minute greenish flowers, Mr. Jef¬ 
frey mentions that A campestris ami polygo- 
lioides ? are prevalent weeds; commonly oul- 
•tivated by the native gardeneis for spinach, 
luring the hot months: require to be used 
3 or 4 incites high ; ar6 of rapid growth 
$mT should be sown every third or fourth 
—Jeffrey, Voigt. See Vegetables of 
cm India. 

*TUS CAUpATUS, Linn.) 

* Thib, tlm Loves bleeding of our gardens, 
is. corahtonly cultivated for ornament 
pt v < 317. “ “ \ 

AMARANTUS C&UENTUS. * 

* 

w Batuzard../ ^ .IJers.' f ^ 

Bread .cakes wade/tQfl\i^eed * ^*1 


A large luxuriant species grows in the hills 
between Mysore and Coimbatore, also on the 
Neilgheiriesu seeds ground into flour. In the 
Calcutta Botimic Garden 40 square yards, sown 
in June, yieldci 21-lbs. of clean seed in Sep¬ 
tember ; the plj|it also grows from October to 
February, inclusive. Mr. Jeffrey says it is also 
cultivated by the hill people for the seeds, 
which art* ground into flour, and form one of 
their principal articles of diet. Seeds used by 
the hind us as the kernel of comfits. The 
leaves are of a reddish brown colour, and the 
plant averages in height from 4 to 6 feet.— 
Infrefs Hints. O'Shaugli. 528. Voigt 31. 
Cleghor Panj . Rep. p. 66. 

AMARAN1US GANGET1CUS. Linn. 

Lal-Shak. Beng. I Lal-S.ig. Hind. 

ltanga-Shak ... „ | 

Sown broad-cast and always piocurable. 
The leaves are very generally used as spinach. 
There are many varieties, with colours from 
green to bright red. They cannot be cut.— 
O'Shaugh- p. 528, Riddell. Voigt. 316, Roxb. 
iii . 605. 

AMARANTUS HYPOCHONDRIACUS. 
Linn. Is the Prince's feather of our gardens. 

AMARANTUS LANCEOLATUS. Bans- 
pata nuteeya/Beng. bamboo-leaved amaranth, 
the leaves and tender tops are eateu by natives 
in their curries and used as emollient poulti¬ 
ces — O’Shaughnessy , />. 528. 

AMARANTUS OLERACEUS. Linn. 
var a. viridia c. albus. 

b. ruber d. giganteus. 

Shedakh-nindi * ? ..,.Ar. |Tota kura. Tel. 



niiti.,.. 
Dflnt-ki-bhaji. . 
Dat-ki-bhaji.. 
Country gi eens 
Sadft-tarn-pflla . 
Thandu-kiie... 


Ben. 

. Ban. 
..Duk. 
...Eno. 
Singh. 
Tam 


The var. alba Telia 

totakura.. „ 
The var rubra ? 

Yerra tota kura .. „ 
The var. gigantea 
Mokka also Perugu „ 


This amarantus is more than all the othets 
in use with Europeans in India, the peeled stalks 
resemble asparagus and are pleasant to eat. 
variety A. viridis the comraongreeij ifttt is 
most cultivated i A. ruber, with its wight 
steins but rusty coloured leaves is pho^ v u|ji 
garden., A. slbus, with white 
is the sada null of Bengal and, is much 
cultivated there; but the A* gigantlus from 
five to eight feet high, is which Km* 
^eahs mostly esteem.— ffiftfa Jfoi r|# 
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AtfABAPURA. 


AMARKA5TAK. 


AllABANTUS P0LY6AMUS. Linn. Roxb 
var. /3 ntber. 

Champanuti ...torn. MuJli kirey. Tam. 

Champa Nuteya, Dela kura, also Dog- 

(vah. lal.) ... „ gali kura, also Er- 

Chumli sag ... Him ra Doggali kura ., Tel. 

Chulai . „ 

This is cultivated all over Southern Asia. 
There are three or four varieties with various 
collared leaves. It is one of the best of the 
Indian spinaches; it is raised fiom seed during 
the hot months ; and requires to be sown thick 
and eaten when young; generally used when 
two feet high. The humbler natives are seldom 
able to purchase this vegetable, it being too 
costly.—/ZoarA. iii. 603. Voigt. 315. Jeffrey's 
Hints . See Choolaee Mule Kire, Vegetables 
of Southern India in Cvc. of India. 
AMARANTUS POLYGONOiDES. Roxb. 

Chiru nuti. Bkno- I Chira-kura. Tel. 

Chilu nutiya ... „ * | 

Very small, apd common garden weed, used 
as a pot-herb, and deemed by natives whole¬ 
some for convalescents.—O’ Shaughnnsy, page 
528. Roxb. iii. 602. Voigt 315. 

AMARANTUS SPIN081 S. Jinn. Roxb. 
W ; Ic. 

Kantanuti .. Bkno Mulutjhakura ...Tel. 
Thorny Amaranth Eng. Kalla doggali ... „ 

Mulu kir6. Tam. Krra mulu goranta. „ 

This annual grows as a very troublesome 
( weed all over southern India and Burmah. It 
has sharp spine3 in the axles of its leaves 
and it is troublesome to pick them, though 
they makeasrood spinach and potherb.— Roxb. 
iii. 611. O'Shauglinmu , 529. Jaffmfs Hints. 
Mason, Voigt, 317* See Moolakarang Varay 
Puttay, also Vegetables of Southern India in 
Cyc. of India- 

AMARANTUS TRICOLOR is remarkable 
for its variegated leaves, the centre of it is red 
and pale yellow; propagated each by seed only. 
AMARANTUS TRISTIS. Lion. 

Mat-ki-bhaji Due. Hind. KuppikirGalsoAra 

Jiilaka. Sans. kiitS. Tam # 

Koya tota kura ... Tel 

This annual is cultivated and held in great 
esteem by the natives. It may be cut down 
several times without destroying the plants, 
which are much used for food.— Voigt. 315. 
Roxb- iii . 604- See Mat Ki Bhaji, also Vege¬ 
tables of Southern India. 

. AMARANTUS VIRIDIS. Linn. Has mi- 
fcmte greenish flotferB and its tender tops are 
WMhbut less esteemed than others of this 
i$av$.—Rixb, iii . 615, Voigt. 816., 
t > AMARA^PALA. Ah ancient Hindu dynasty, 
^ AMARA^URA, A'former capital of Bur- 
"mth, tie .name is derived' from the Pali and 
tChMftJie immortal city. It was re-occupied 
^Sia Ava #as abandoned, and Ava has been 
, ^rly ilriiderness^SD yeali; Each Burmese 


king founds a new capital, and Amarapura’was 
abandoned after the recent embassy.— Yules* 
Embassy, p. 130. See Burma. Marble. Ruby- 
mines. Shan. 

A MARAS INHA, a Sanskrit lexicon so 
called.— Hytier's Eastern Monachism , p.' 433. 
See Amaracosha. 

AMaRAVATI, the captial of Indra: a name 
given to several towns in peninsular India, 
usually spt ltOomraoti or Amraoti. Taylor.*— See 
Indra. 

AMARAVATI, Lat. 20° 55; N. and L. 
77° 46’ E. a large town in Berar, built on a 
plain with bills to the west. It is now part of 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts under a 
British Commissioner. It is 928 ft. above 
the sea. 

AMARAVATI: A ruined town on the 
banks of the river Kistnah containing numer¬ 
ous antiquities in the form of sculptures, the 
majority of which seem to belong to a magni¬ 
ficent (iehgopa or Buddhist shrine, built on 
a mound of 150 feet diameter, now converted 
into a tank. It is called Dipaldinna (translat¬ 
ed by Colonel Mackenzie the “ Mound of 
Lights”) which resembles the name of a similar 
place of Buddhist celebiity in Ceylon iDamba- 
dinna) It is in the vicinity of Masulipatam 
from which place many of the sculptured marbles 
were bioughi to Madras by Mr.'WalterElliot and 
thence sent from the Madras Museum to Eng¬ 
land Their inscriptions were translated by the 
Reverend W. Taylor. They are somewhere of 
the period A, IX 600 to A. D, 1000, are in 
Sanscrit but neither pure ncr of correct ortho¬ 
graphy. The character used in the inscriptions is 
Ceylon, Seoni, and Andhra, passing to florid 
Southern Indian, and has much resemblance to 
that of some of the rock inscriptions at Malia- 
balipuv. Buddhism is called the kingdom- 
preserving and the very excellent religion of 
the people which it is hoped will endure for 
ever- One of the inscriptions refers to the foun¬ 
dation nrnl endowment of some Buddhist institu¬ 
tion. It says, “ place i9 not to be given to the 
disputer of Buddhismnevertheless praises 
those who relieve the guest and the brahman, 
and considers injuries to the gods and brahr 
mans as great sins!! At the date of the ins¬ 
cription, therefore, there was not any hostility 
between buddhists and brahmans.— Vol. VI. 
p. 218. Jo. £. As. Soc . §ge Inscriptions 372. 

AMARDAD-SAL. A Parsee holiday, held 
on the day following the Khurdad-sal, of which 
festival it is merely a continuation*— The 
Parsees.' 

AMARI, a seat on an elephant, Iritti *a 
canopy. ; 

AMARKANTAK, L. 22° 38* j US1 Q 46 , > to 
Malwa, a place celebrated in Hindu mythology, 
about 166> tides E* of Jubbelpor^ * 

The # mean height above the sea of the 




A MB-ADA. 


AMBER, Oft WJNMWAR. 


S toati Viihnaptfri is 3,590 feet* The Tank 
;b Kund, the source of the Ni< b*da is 3,504 
feet. The top of the hills skirting the Vishnu* 
pflri plateau to the north 3,700 feet, 1 0 feet 
above the Vishnaptfri plateau, by aneroid. It 
was near this that the late Captain Jenkins of the 
Madras Army discovered coal, See Madras 
Museum Records. SehLgenuveit. 

AMAKPUR, a town in India in Long, 86© 
44' E. and Lat. 26* 48' N. 

AMARYLLIS, from amansso, resplendent, 
a genus of plants, of the natural order Ama- 
ryllacem, which are much cultivated in India 
aa garden flowers. They are known as Sosan 
the Susan of Christian names. 

AMARYLLIS AUREA, Golden amaryl¬ 
lis, the ij* j jj Zard or yellow sosan, 

Hind, is cultivated in Ajraere gardens and 
very ornamental. A. Belladonna, has large 
veined greenish white and carmine coloured 
flowers. A. frittilarU, is the snakes head lily, 
and Voigt, and Riddell mention also A. Am¬ 
ericana, Asiatica florida; capensis : equestris 
Grifflithiana granidiflora j Josephimse; Mexica- 
na: and substriata— Voigt . 586. Riddell ; Hog t 
768.- Gen. Med. Top. p. 188. 

AMARYLLIS LATIFOLIA L’Heiiit. Syn. 
of Crinum latifolium, Herb. 

AMAS. Sansc. Tel. moonless period of the 
month. See Amavasya. 

' AMASSIA once the capital, and one of the 
oldest and most opulent cities of Pontus or 
Cappadocia is celebrated as .having been the 
birth-place of Strabo ; The city stands in the 
narrowest part of the valley, and amid its 
boldest scenery; Porter 8 Travels, Vol. JL p. 

706-711* 

AMATJSTA. It. Amethyst. 

AMAITJM. Tel. Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
S. dulcis. 

AMAVASYA. Sansc. Tel. Tam. The con¬ 
junction of the sun and moon, the ides of the 
niouth, also cdled Arcendu Sangama (written 
Area Indu.) Araa, and Darsa Tithi, are other 
names given to the Lunar day, on which the 
conjunction occurs; which in the kalendar is 
always reckoned the 30th of the lunar month. 
Amavasja Tithi, the lunar day of the moon’s 
change* Captain EdtwdWarreus Kala Sanhik. 

AMAWATURA, a book of legends in Sing¬ 
halese* 

AMBA ) Pees. Sans. Mango fruit, also 
Jiang# tree* 

AMB, a town with an old roahomedan gar- i 
den, containing gigantic specimens of toon, 
champa, artocarpus integrifolia, mimusops 
4 lengi* cupresiuc aampervirens, and pUtanui 
nvientalis. 

AMB-ADA. Bum. Mango-ginger, Curcuma | 
ftttada. v I 


AMBAGAM1, a town in India, in Long* 
80° 39' E, and Lat, 6° 5' N. 

AMBA KURB. Mar. Cupania oaneacm. 

AMBAL, a Dutch Residency division near 
Karang bollong. # # , 

AMBALLA, a large military station in the 
Panjab, in Lat. 30, 21 *4 N and L. 76, 48„88 
and 1026 ft. above i he 9ea.—See Umballah* 

AM BALA CHETTU. vovmg. Sjjon- 

dias mangifera, Pen —R. ii, 451. 

AMBaLAKAREN, a titular appellation of 
the Kollar or Koilari tribes of the Tondamans 
conntrv. See Cyc. Ind. Supp. ii p* 332. 

AM BALI l* A, a small tree of Ganjam, the 
juice of the leaves is mixed with mercury 
and taken internally for rheumatism and other 
diseases. 

AMBALU. Maleal. Lao. 

'AMBAR. Malay Amber. 

A MB All A, Tel. Spondias dulcis. 

AMBARBATTI, Hind jxuk per¬ 
fumed pastille, used in India. 

AMBAREEPOOliAM, a town in India, in 
Long. 83° 5'E. and Lat. 17° 45' N. 

AMBARI, Duk. Mahr. 

Pat . India. Gong kura ... Tel. 

Dekhani hemp. Bombay. Ma?*ta Pat ... Bbno, 

„ Brown „ Ambaya pata in Pub. 

Brown hemp of Bombay, » SETA. 

Pallangu hemp of Madras. Sunni of Saharunfork. 
Pulohi fibre ,, Valaiti Sunn of Muttra. 

Pulinumaji of Coimba- Kudrum of ... Bahab. 
tore. 

This fibre is manufactured from the Hibiscus 
cannabinus largely used in India and export¬ 
ed as one of the hemps: Riddell Iloglt . 

AMBA IT MADU. Triau- 

thema obcordatum, R. ii. 445. 

AMBATTEEYO an outcasts race in Uvah 
in Ceylon, deemed so degraded that eveu the 
Rodiya prevent their dogs from eating the 
fragments of food cooked by them.— Tennant, 

AMBAYAPATA in Purneya, Arobari. 

AMBEITA, a town in India, in Long. 77° 
18' E. and Lat. 29° 50' N. 

AMELET1A, a genus of the Lythraceee, of 
which are known A. indies, D. C, and A. 
rotundifolia W. and are the Ammania nana 
and rotundifolia of Roxb. Voigt* 

AMBER, or DUNDHWaR the early oapitol 
.of Jeypore built by Jey Singh, and was* city 
of great architectural beauty. According 
to Tod, Amber gave its name to a 
dynasty, of the Soorya Vanaa rue, a iciesof 
Nirwar, (Tod) and according to Frintep, the 
Sanaa of Amber an of the Coobwaba nae of 
Rajput*, who claim de*centfromCuahaeeoadraee 
of Rama, king of Ayodhya, who migrated and 
built the fort of Rotas, on the Sene. Authen¬ 
tic bietwy commences in,A. D* AM, with l?#a 
R <At, #he founded Harwja or KUdhidr, %m 
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AMBER, 


AMBERGRIS. 


S ilitieri power of this family dates from 
amyun, the sod of Babers Thomas' Prin- 
sty's AnliqMts, p, 259- Ms Rajasthan, p, 
299,881. 

AMBER. 

Inkitriun . Ak. Bernstein . Ger 

Kuruul Bahr. „ *A«rpov... ••• tt Gr 

Ambeog . Burm. Ohaehmal . Hkb 

Kahruba... Dux. Hind. -Electrum . Lat. 

Pers. Succinum . Lat. 

Lynxstone. Eno. Lapis Lynci. Lat. 

Ambrq. Fr. AmberalsoAnbarM alay. 

Electron . Ger. Ambar . Tam. 

Amber does not appear to have early become 
known to the Hebrews, it is mentioned in 
Ezekiel i 4 and 27 and viii. aud 2. Thales 
noticed it B. C. 600 and Theophr astus B. C. 
800. It has always been held in estimation by 
eastern nations and though less so latterly, it 
continues to be so tt> a considerable extent as a 
medicinal substance and for ornament. It is found 
on the shores of theBnlticaml the Adriatic, on the 
eastern coast of England, and that of Sicily and 
in Prussia it was obtained by sinking shafts tothe 
depth of 100 feet, to a stratum of fossil wood, 
in which the Amber is found in rounded pieces 
from a few grains to fi\e pounds in weight. It 
is obtained along the coast of America, Afiica 
and the Archipelago, The Buiraese, perhaps 
more than any other natives, use it. But in 
every bazar of India, the medicine venders retail 
what they call Amlxr, though the bulk of this is 
a 8corchedgum or copal dried by artificial heat, 
or fossil copal. Amber is of atellow colour 
varying from a bright golden yellow to yellowish 
white, it is semi transparent, and shining with j 
a resinous lustre. It is now generally believed 
to be the gum of some coniferous plants, and 
often has ants, flies or other insects imbedded 
in it, indicating its once S'»ft< r condition It is 
electric wheu rubbed, hence its la tin and greek 
names, and the Roman ladies highly prized it. 
The Japanese particularly valued the transpa¬ 
rent yellow kinds. l)r. Hooker tells us(Journ. ii. 
194) that the lumps of Amber forming the neck¬ 
laces of the women of Sikkim (called Poshes) are 
procured in East Tibet, but he surmises that 
they are brought from Burmah, where Dr. 
Bayfield first and since his time Yule tells ns 
(Embassy, p. 147) that it is found in Burmah, 
in the volley of Hookhong (which takes its 
Burmese name of Phyetidwen from the Amber 
mines) near the sources of the Kyendwen in 
lat. 26® 20*, and close to the Assam border. 
^It is found with small masses of lignite (which 
Yitwrish the 1 indication rn seeking for it) in a 
'dark tarbotiaceousearth oqvfertd with red clay, 
it ie entratytsfed from squarepits, reaching some- 
thkes toY depth of forty feet, and to narrow 
Jtat the workmen ascend and descend by plae- 
% their f&t in holes made m two sides Cf t he 
wiftfetfng totofc toad. In 1887, unly 


about a dozen people found employment at 
these mines. The Amber mines lie on the 
south sid* of the valley of Hook-hong on the 
Payendwen, which produces salt, gold and ivory 
in addition to Amber. Yule’s account does not 
correspond with that of Mr. Walton who men* 
lions that Amber is found in the Hu kong 
valley occupied by the Singpho, in the Payen 
loung or Amber Hills, a tract of email hillocks 
the highest not exceeding fifty feet: pits about 
ibree feet square are dug to a depth of six to 
fifteen feet, in a reddish and yellow clayey soil, 
which when first broken has a fine aromatic 
smell, but afterwards acquires that of coal 
tar,. The common' mixed Amber is sold at 
Ava, at 2J tikais a visa, or 4 rupees for 
seers, the price varies according to colour and 
transparency, but the best kind is expensive. 
Ambrr is frequently gathered in consider¬ 
able lumps in the vicinity of Samar and the Biss- 
ay as islands. Ainslie mentions that it ha9 
been found in the Dekhan, of a fine Quality, but 
very scarce; also occasionally in Travancore, 
but this is likely the copal of the Venkully Cliffs 
in TravHncore also fonnd in lignite. It is found, 
on several islands of the Indian Archipelago and 
in small quantities on the coast of China and 
Timking, but large quantities of the fossil copal 
of India are exported to China and sold as 
Amber. Transparent pieces are the best. Mason. 
Paulkner. Yales, Embassy, p. 147. Ainslie's 
Materia Medica. Hooker Him . Jomn> ii. 194. 
Walton's Slat • p . 38 9- Binyley i. 162. Tkun- 
be-gs Hist, of Japan ii. 51. Balfour , in Madras 
Museum lioecids. 

AMBERBOA, a genus of flowering plants 
of the Natural Order Matricariaceac, of which 
are known A. Indica, with largeish purplish 
rose colored flowers: A. odorata, wiih its 

variety amhracea, with bright scented sweet 
smelling flowers: and A. muschata the Shab- 
Pasnnd of India and Sweet Sultan of England. 
These species have also been allotted to tlm 
genera Serratula; Athanasia : Centaurea and 
Chryseis. —Voigt, p. 424. 

AMBERGRIS, %. Fr. 

Ambergris... Eng. Fr. Ambar . Gxn. 

A«bar...‘ . An. Amber . Hum. 

Payen anbbat ... Bcrm. S’ah-bui ...Malay. 

Mussumbra? ..Cmm. Sliahbu . Pm 

Umber f . Duk. Min-Umber ... Tam. 

Ambr . Ger. 

This opaque solid substance is of a bright 
gray colour generally found in the intestine* or 
stomach of thh Phgseier macrocephdus , the 
blunt headed cacholot or spermaceti ifhale, 
though every species of cacholot is subject to 
yield it. It occurs in lumps froto tfirte to 
twelve inches thick mixed with vegetable *Rd 
animal remains. It is softened ^ Treat, has a 
powerful smelly which to some persons it veiy 
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disagreeable. Indeed when first taken fiom 
the intestines its fetid smell is disgusting. It 
is often found floating on the ocean south of 
Asia and the countries it surrounds export it 
largely to China where, also, a spurious sub¬ 
stance is often sold. Some sorts met with in 
Japan resemble coarse bitumen, or asphalte, 
or black naphta dried, consequently moro or 
less black and heavy, and all these differ in 
consistence. Other sorts are whiter in various 
degrees and some sorts are exceedingly light, 
and not unlike a mushroom, which induced 
Scaliger to concur with Serapion, that it might 
well be a sort of a Fungus marinus, or sea- 
mushroom. Ambergris, when fiesh from the 
sea, is soft, and nearly resembles cow-dung 
and emits a burnt odour. Black shining shells, 
and fragments of other submarine substances, 
are often found in it. Garcias-ab-Orta tells (A. 
if. 1. i. c . i.J of very large pieces, but when 
Thunberg was in Japan, a very good piece of 
a fine greyish ambergris was found umu the 
coasts of Kijnokuni which weighed upwards of 
an hundred cattis, Japanese, that is, 130 lbs, 
Dutch weight, and being by much too large to 
be purchased by one person, it was divided 
into four parts, in form of a cross and one of 
the four parts was tendered to him. In 1693, 
after be had left Japan, a tortoise shaped piece 
weighing lb3. 185 Dutch, was sold by the 
King of Tidori to the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, for eleven thousand rixdollars, (or up¬ 
wards of 20001. Steiling.) It was sent to 
Amsterdam the year after, and was kept in the 
Company’s Museum. It was of a greyish 
colour, and of a very good sort. It was 
bought on condition that if it should be dis¬ 
covered to have been in any ways adulterated, 
the money should be restored. The learned Dr. 
Valentine, Profsesor at Gissen, figured it in 
his Museum Museorum, Lib. 3. c. 28 as did 
alsoRumph in his Amboinsche Rnritertkammer, 
T. L1II and LIV from whom, it seems, Valen¬ 
tine took it. The same author gave an 
accurate description of it, p. 267. Bingley, 
et seq. Thunberg'* History of Japan, Vol, II. 
p . 48. Tennants' Hindustan , Vol. I. p. 148. 
Low's Sarawak , p. 90. Tavernier's Travels , 
p . 152. 

AMBERGURH, a town in India in Long. 
75° 53' E. and Lat. 27° O' N. 

AMBERWARRA, a town in India in Long. 
79* 10' E. and Lat. 22° 20' N. 

• AMBIJOGHI, a town in India in Long. 
76° Stf' Jj. 8nd Lat. 18° 51' N. It is generally 
called jKoftinabad, and is a military station of 
the Hyderabad Contingent. 

AMBOGUDpt, a town in India in Long. 
86* 48' E. and Lat. Ho 11' Sf. 

AMBOOA, a town .in .India in Long. 88° 
28' fi. and Lat. 23* 41' 


AMBOQRA, a town in India iu Long. 79* 
33'E. and Lat. 21* 6'N. 

AMEATIE, a town in India in Long. 81* 
45' E. am) Lat. 26* 8' N. 

AMEDGUR, a town in India in Long. 78° 
12'E. and Lat. 28° 14' N. 

AMEERAH, a town in India in Long. 82° 
2' E. and Lat. 21° 30' N. 

AMERAVUTTY, a river that rises in Travan- 
core and falls into the Cavery near Caroor. 

AMEERGUNGE, a town in India in Long. 
81 p 43'E. and Lat. 26* 47' N. 

AMEERGIJR, a town in India of this name 
in Long. 71* 55' hi. and Lat. 30*25. Another 
in L. 76* 3' E. and L. 30° 28' N. 

A ME RAH, a town in India in Long. 80* 
2/E. and Lat. 21° 21'N. 

AMERAPOOR, a town in India in Long. 
70* 32' E. and Lat. 20* 28' N. 

AMERGUR, a town in India in Long. 81* 
43' E. and Lat. 22* 44' N. 

AMERKOTE, a town on the border of the 
desert of the Gharra- See Baber. Hamayun. 

AMERPOUR, a town in India in Long. 86* 
11' E. and Lat. 25* 9' N. Another in L. 87° 
ll'E. and L. 24* 24' N. 

AVIGOW, a town in India in Long. 81* 52' 
E. and Lat. 19* 32' N. 

AMINAGUR, a town in India in Long. 87° 
0' E. and Lat. 22° 45' N. 

AMIR-DHOB, Hind. A name of the 
Cynodon dnchlon. Amongst the Rajputs, the 
father binds the root around the arm of a new 
born son. * 

AMIR POOR, a town in India in Long. 80° 
41'E and Lat. 26° 41'N. 

AMIR Tallin, a native of Kasvin, hence 
Ids patronymic Kasvini, died there A D. 1552. 
He wrote tlie Lubbat-ul-tuarekh. See Kasvini. 

AMJAR, a river near Mukndura in Koiah. 

AMLAS, a town in India in Long, 8U° 10' 
E, and Lat, 23° 50'N. 

AMMAPURAM, a town in India in Long. 
77* 50' E. and Lat. 16* 57' N. 

AMMERSEE, a town in India in Long. 
88° 0' E, and Lat. 22 p 5' N. 

AMMROLY, a town in India iu Long. 79° 
8'E.and Lat. 12° 44' N. 

AMBER, LIQUID. Liquid Amber. 

Nan-tu-yok ... Buiim. I JLiquid-Ambar ... E o. 
Rasa-Malay ... Malay. | Mia-Sailah. Arab. 

A resinous fluid,, obtained from trees that 
grow in N. America, Mexico, the Levant, in 
the Tenasserim Provinces, and Java, and used 
to mix with Balsam of Peru., The. bark of 
Liquidamber altingia it bftter, hot and 
arow»tie> and when wpunded affords, this 
balsam ; a similar substance is obtained from 



AtfBONG. 


AMBUR BATTI. 


L orientale of the Levant islands; and L. 
styraciflua of Mexico. - Mason's Ttnassesnm. 
O'Shaughnmy, p. 255-6KM11. See Liquid- 
amber altingia ; orientale j styraciflua. 

AMBHA, a goddess worshipped by the 
Kathis. See Rajpoot in Cyc. of Ind. Supp. ii. 

AMBHASTA. SiNS. A man born of a 
brahman father and vaisya mother, by pro¬ 
fession a physician ,—Wilm, 

AMBATTAN. Tam. ^ihuiludr Barber. 

AMBICA, a deity of the hindu mythology. 

AMBISACES, king of the Indian moun- 
taineers, who sent ambassadors with presents 
to Alexander, on his crossing over to Taxilas. 
Rennell supposes his tribe to have been the 
ancestors of the Ghikars.— Cyc. of Ind. Sup, 
ii. Kabul, p. 434 Khtlri. 

AMBITTEYO the barber race of Uvah in 
Ceylon, who are regarded as more vile than the 
llociiya.— Tennant's Ceylon. 

AMBLAU. In the Moluccas, an island 
near the S. E. extreme of Buro, from which it 
is separated by a strait 6 miles wide, which is 
clear of danger, but rarely used. Lat. 3° 52' 
S. Long. 127° 10’ E. There is a small govern¬ 
ment establishment on the north side of the 
island,— Journ. Ind. Arch. Dumont D'Urtille. 

AMBLYRHYNCIIUS CUISTATUS, a sea 
lizard of the Galapagos from 3 to 4 feet long 
with a crest on its head, which is short and 
obtusely truncated, and broader than long. 
The*mouth can be opened to a very small 
extent. It is common on all the islands of that 
archipelago, on rocky sea beaches, and is never 
found .ten yards in shore. It is a hideous 
looking creature of a dirty black colour, stupid 
and sluggish iu its movements. 

AMBOLO N, an island fronting the Min¬ 
doro Strait .—Hoistmrgk' 

AMBONG, in Borneo a town in Lat. 6° 
IS’ 26” N. Long. 116° 15' 38" E. (Sir E, 
Belcher) has a snug harbour on the coast of 
Borneo, which was examined by Sir E. Belcher, 
of H. M. S. Samarang, a few years ago. The 
town consists of a few huts inhabited by Malays, 
dependents of the Sultan of Borneo or bis 
Pangerans. The famous mountain Kina Bain 
lies in an E. S. & direction from the head of 
the harbour, distant 27 miles, and adds much 
to the beauty of the neighbouring scenery. 
The trade is inconsiderable, but is likely to 
increase, The “Orang Dnsun” or aborigines «t 
this port of Borneo rettde dose to the coast. 
Bullocks of a good breed, and bees wax are 
obtainable, but water *ie scarce in the dry 
season of September to November. of 

tfo Ind, AtoK Yd. IV. JVo>5 and Vlr Hay, 
June, 1850, 


AMBOYNA WOOD or LINGOA WOOD. 
A fragrant and very beautiful wood of various 
colours, used in cabinet work in England, 
Theseveral varieties arc probablyall furnished by 
the sametiee, which is supposed to bethePteros* 
permum lndicum, but this remains to be ascer¬ 
tained. It is beautifully mottled and curled, 
of various tints from light-red to dark-yellow, 
and is always in small lumps, evidently 
excrescences or burrs cut from trees. The 
several varieties of this wood are principally 
used for inlaying and by the makers of 
ornamental snuff boxes. It is brought from 
Ceram and Amboyna, and at the great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851, it was sent from Singapore. See 
Lingoa wood; Kyaboca: Pterospermum lndi¬ 
cum.— Archer, Faulkner, Lend. Ex* Juries* Re- 
ports. 

AMBOORESA. Tam. and Tel. Woman’s 
coloured cotton cloths. See Cloths. 

AJflROYNA, a high island of the Moluccas 
in the Eastern Archipelago, 33 to 36 miles long 
and the largest of the group. In this island 
in the year 1622-3, the Dutch disgraced them¬ 
selves by the dark deed, known in English 
history under the name of il The Massacre of 
Amboyna ” On that occasion they put eigh¬ 
teen Englishmen to the rack, and afteiwards 
beheam d nine of them. One Portuguese and 
nine Japanese were put to death at the same 
time, as accomplices with the English. Amboyna 
was captured 16th February 1796. The Am* 
boyncse are middle sized, well made and better 
suited for military duties tbau the other 
Moluccan races. They are good-tempered, 
ihough impetuous; quarrelsome but easily 
ppeased, and generally very sober. Capital 
crimes are rare but occasional thefts occur. 
The island, like the other Spice Islands, is volcan¬ 
ic and with Banda, Ternate, Tidore, forms a 
sub-government of h\v&.'~Hogendorp, Coup 
fail sur Java quoted in John's Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. Crawjurd*8 Malay Grammar and dic¬ 
tionary , Vol* /. p. 131,32,38. Horsburgh. 
MacFartane, Geo . and His . of Japan f p. 44. 
See India p. 357. in Cyc. of Ind. Supp. ii Java. 
Kaya Boka; Melaleuca Cajaputi, Pulo Gasses. 
Pulo pisang. 

AMBUJ, Hind. The lotus: Nelumbium 
speciosum.— Wilid. 

AMBUL-BEL. Bens. Pythomium bul- 
biferum. 

AMBUPRASA-BANA. Singh. Water nut, 
for purifying water. 

AMBUR in Lat. 12° 48, N. and Upg. 
78° 43 E. A town in the Carnatic on The right 
bank of the Pater river, elevated aboft ibfe *ea, 
1,053 ft. Sehl. 

AMpUft ,B^TT?I. HiNiD, prfojped 
pastijje, used in India, made pffrankinceuw. 
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AMETHYST, 


AMI]) AM. 


Ambusi. 

Ambnri.Dtffc. Hind. | Ambusi . Hind. 

Mahr. | Euoherian. 

Dried Mangoes... Eng. | Manga-vattal ... Tam. 
Amttrya. Guz. | Mamidi varagu... Tel. 

Green mangoes sliced lengthways, salted and 
sun-dried and used in curries. Made every* 
where, but that of Goa most prized. —Faulkner, 
AMBUT. Duk. Embelia pectandra, also 
Spondias acuminata. 

AMBYA PATA. Hind. Beng. Hibiscus 
cannabinus- 

AMDHUKA. Beng. Hind. Vitis Indica.—- 
Linn . 

AMDA. Hind. Spondias rnangifera. 
AMDOAN. A Tibetan noraade race, who 
dwell in tents of linen, hexagonal and without 
frames.— Lalhdm. 

AMEKdO. Pout. Amygdalus coinmunis. 
AMERI, Mai.eal. Indigofera 

tinctoria— Linn. 

AMERICA, seems to have been peopled 
from Phoenicia, Asia, Africa and Iceland. 
There are physiological resemblances amongst 
the tribes, but differences in language, physi¬ 
ognomy, and modes of existence; the Abbe 
Doraenech supposes their origin to have been 
from Scythians, Hebrews, Tartars, Scandina¬ 
vians and Welsh. M. de Guignes in Recherches 
Bur les navigations deS Chinois, du Cote do’ 
TAmerique states that under the name Fu- 
Sang, America is accurately described in a 
Chinese work of the 5th century as a land in 
the far East. Mr. Logan, in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago mentions that the pre¬ 
vailing types of physical structure amongst 
the Chinese, have relation to the Mongolian and 
Tibetan and American forms, and that the 
American heads, in plates 30—1, 5, 6 and 7 of 
Prichard’s Natural History of Man are Chinese. 
—MeDomenech ; Pilchard . SeeFusang, Jour. 
Ind. Arch. Dec. 1852, p. 663. 

AMERICAN ALOE. Eng. Agave Americana. 
AMERICAN or BELLEISLE CRESS. See 
Cress. 

AMERICAN COLOMBO. Eng. Roots of 
FraseraCarolinensisand F. Walteri, fraudulently 
substituted for Cocculus palmatus. 

AMERICAN SUMACH. Eng. Cacsalpinia 
'coriatia. 

AME-8A. Burm, Anona squamosa, 
i. AMETASTINE. Vegetable Parchment. 

4 AMETHYST. Eng. 

Hart!®/.. ’. An. i Amethysfcns. Lat, 

Amethyst. Eng. | Martas... ... Malay, 

Ametbyste... . ... Fr, | Sang-i-Sulimani . Pers l 
A toethyst... ... ...Ger. ' Ametisto*. ... Port, 

ap«0v$roc.. ... ..,’Gr. Skuandi.. Singh. 

Sang-i-Sulimani ...Hind. , Araetisto. Sp. 

Amatieta. If. j Sogandi Kallu .. Tam 

. The Amethyst is, mentioned in Ex. xxviii, 
19, andxxxix, 12, W under this term‘ two 
different minerals are known, viz# occidental pr 


the common amethyst, one of the inferior gents 
a quartzoze mineral, found in amygdaloid trap 
rocks in all countries, but in vast quantities 
amongst the volcanic rocks of the Dekhan ? some 
beautiful specimens of amethyst crystals occur 
in dykes of quartz near Bowenpilly at Secun¬ 
derabad, Its colour is of every shade of pur¬ 
ple violet; some of these are valued, for it is 
almost the only stone that can be worn with 
mournings. Whjen the colour of a specimen 
has to be equalized, it U placed iu a mixture 
of sand and iron filings and exposed to a mo¬ 
derate heat. The Oriental Amethyst is also of a 
purple colour but is an extremely rare gem and 
belongs to the corundums. Its colour can be 
destroyed by heat and its purity then resembles 
that of the diamond. 

AMFUK. A kind of cloth.— Simmonds . 
AMOOOLKE. Hind. Syn. ofElaeagnns 

conferta. 

AM HAKA, one of the Semitic races, in 
Africa. Their language, the Amharic, as also 
the Hebrew and Syriac, i9 derived from the 
Western Aramaic. See Iran: also Semitic races. 

AMHERST, a small town and pilot station 
in a peninsula on the left bank at the mouth 
of the Moulmein river, in L. 16‘4J N. and 
L- 97 32 E. The inhabitants nre.5484, and 
the people of the district are the Talierr: «>r 
Mon. Amherst is built on tertiary strata, over- 
lying transition limestone. In the roads, the 
greatest rise and fall occurs in 2 day9 after full 
and change is 21 to 23 feet. The velocity of 
tide at springs is 6-J knots per hour. It was 
proposed to be formed into a sanatariufo for 
European soldiers of Burmah, but the 
ailments there are of a kind needing a cool or 
a dry climate. A dangerous reef of roeks runs 
across the mouth of the Moulmein river, from 
Amherst light-house. See Mon. Talien. 

AMHERSTIA NOBILIS.- Walt. 

This is the finest indigenous flowering tree 
in Chin-Tndia, Its very large scarlet flowers, 
are variegated with white and yellow. It fa 
of low stature, with slender pendulous branch¬ 
es and large pea blossom shaped flowers of 
brilliant red and yellow, which hang down in 
tnssels more than a yard long. It was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Wallich on the Salwen near 
Trockln, and named by him after Lady Am¬ 
herst, the Noble Amherstia. There is a fine 
tree at the door of the Judicial Commissioner's 
house on Moulmein Hill. It has been intro¬ 
duced into England where every tree is said 
to be worth fifty pounds. 

u Nor all the rich flowers 
Of Albion’s bowers 
Can vie with its purpling shade.” 

It flowers in March.*—ifsw*. VnifU 
AMIANTHUS. Synl of Asbestos. 

AMIDAM. Ger. Starch. 



AMLIKA .UNTIL!. 


AMMAN. 


AM1D0N. F*. and Sp. Starch. 

AMIR. Ab: Hind. Peas : a noble: 
a title of nobility equivalent in some Asiatic 
countries to King as in the case of Amir Dost 
Mahomed Khan, king of Kabul. Also, un ofli- 
cial designation as Amir-ul-Babr Admiral or in 
some places, harbour master \ Arair-us-Sooq 
chief of the markets, equivalent to the Indian 
Kotwal. Amirzadeh literally * born of a chief, 
or prince.” This word reappears abbreviated 
as “ Mirza,” which is always suffixed to the 
name in designating a prince of the blood 
as Abbas Mirza, who was the king of Persia’s 
son, but is a prefix when honorific, like the 
English Mr. as Mirza Abdul Baki Khan. 

AMIRANTE ISLANDS, the south-western 
group of the Seychelles, consisting of several 
detached small islands, coral reefs and banks. 
—HonbunjU. 

AM1R-UL-MOMAN1N. Literally Prince 
of the faithful, is a title assumed by several 
Arabian princes, in addition to that of Imam. 
See lmfim. Fraser’s Journey in lihorusan. 

AMIR UZUN DELEMI, in the tenth 
century constructed the Band-amir over the 
Araxes, and from whence the river Kum I'iroz, 
after its junction wiih the Murghab, derived its 
name. See Bendameer . 

AMJURAH. See Sanatoria. 

AMLOUKA. Beng. Vitis lndica. 

AMKUDU eoSo&\ Wrigbtea tinctoria, R. 
Br. Neriura tiuct. R. ii. 4. 

AM-KULANG. Tam. Physalis somniftra 
var. P. flexuosa, Nets. 

AML. Ah. Per. Hind. An act, a reign : a 
rule: carrying into effect, hence Amil and 
Amildar, a revenue officer, Amla. PI. 

AMLA, alsoAMI.AKl, Sans.Amleh.Peks. 
also ANOLA, Beng. Guz. Hind. Sans. 
Phyllanthuserablica orEmblica officinalis. Gaert 
the Erablic or shrubby Myrobalau. 

AMLAJ. Arab, Phyllanthus em- 

blica. * 

AMLA VETASAMU, S. 

Calamus fasciculatus, li ? This Sans, com¬ 
pound signifies “ sour-cane”— hence it is ap¬ 
plicable to any species Of Calamus yielding an 
acid vegetable pr fruit. C. faacularis, is the 
equivalent of Saiiasravedhi.—It might refer to 
Zdacca edulu- but this is a Malay—not an 
Indian plant.—Br. 63* 

■* AMLEEATH PAT- Beng. a species of 
Corchoms. 

AMLI oe IMLI. Hind. Tamarind; 
AMLIKA TfifTiLt Saks. Tamarmdus 
hdica, - 


AMLAH. Pees. alU | Phyllanthus era- 
blica. 

AMLTAS. Dck. Hind. ^ III*) Cas¬ 
sia fistula. 

AMLUKI, Beng Shrubby Myrobalau. 
Emblica officinalis. 

AMLUKI. Beng. Acacia stipulata ? P 

AM MAN LAMM A. The liindu term for the 
image of the virgin. See Hindu. 

AMMANN1A VESICATORIA.-R^. 

Ban Mftrfteh. Benq. I Dad Mori. Hind. 

Blistering Aminunuia ... | Agni Vendrapaku. .Tel. 

Eno. | 

An annual found in Bengal and the Indian 
peninsula in wet land during the rains, 6 
to 36 inches high, li has a strong smell like 
muriatic acid; leaves exceedingly acrid, em- 
pUyed^y the natives as blisters in rheuma¬ 
tism ; Dr. O’Shauglmessy tried them in eight 
easts- The bruised leaves had been removed 
from all after half an hour; blisters were not 
produced in less than 12 hours in any, and in 
three individuals not for 24 hours, and the pain 
occasioned was agonizing until the blister rose. 
These leaves cause more pain than cantliaridcs, 
and are far inferior to the plumbago (la} chitra) 
in celerity and certainty of action. The Te- 
lugu name indeed, means fire leaf. Wight 
also gives figures of A. peniandra and A. 
rotumlifolia, and Voigt. A. lndica and A. raul- 
iillora.— 0'Sltanghn?8si/ y page 331, Voigt, 130. 
Roxb. 1 . 427 . 

AMMAN, in the peninsula of India, an 
idol, worshipped in every village, and identi¬ 
cal with Ammn and Ammani Amma. It is one 
of the many village deities of which neither the 
Puranas nor Vedas make any mention. Every 
hamlet lias its own, alwajs supposed to he a 
goddess, and it is usually a stone turned black 
by oil offerings and time. The word is un¬ 
derstood by the villagers to mean mother and 
does not seem to have any connection with the 
Semitic word Am’n and Ammon or Ammon- 
Ra of the Egyptians, their Sem-god and Ruler- 
god, who was represented in the human figure. 
The villagers style their deity by many affixed 
names, Ankal-Amman, Mang-Kali-Amma. Poni 
Amma or golden-mother; Kani-Amma, Mutial- 
Amma or peavl mother, Paleri Amma or 
great goddess and other local affixed names, the 
meanings of which are not apparent. The 
Mabratta villagers have the same female deity* 
whom they name Ai, or mother. The villager# 
offer sacrifices and those of sheep, goats and 
fowls are made, also cocoanuU arid fruits, 
frankincense, camphor and gbi rare Burned, 
palm-wine^ dhal (cytisus cajam} there seems* po 
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AMMAN. 


AMMONIA, CARBONATE OF. 


doubt that it is the Remnant of a very ancietot 
worship, the origin of which is now unknown. 
The villagers believe that these goddesses pro* 
tect them from sicknesses. and from losses, or 
mitigate these. A pujali or ptijari, a worship¬ 
ping priest of the Sudra caste is appointed for 
its daily worship. He anoints it with ashes 
on its head, or rather on the top of the stone, 
for it is no image, but a mere shapeless stone. 
In a small pot he cooks the rice, which he 
collects from the hamlet people in rotation, 
presents it to the idol, and then takes it to his 
own house. He breaks a cocoanut in front of the 
idol, and offers it also, but the, one-half he 
keeps to himself and gives the other to the 
family from whom he obtained the fruit. -The 
village offerings are in fulfilment of vows, or 
offerings of fowls and sheep, if the goddess 
will grant their desires, and once a year the 
villagers collect money by subscriptions, and 
celebrate a festival in honour of their deity, 
during which sheep pud fowls are largely sacri¬ 
ficed. The Sudra Hindus and the entire ser¬ 
vile tribes in the south of India, have the fullest 
faith in their respective village goddesses. 
When they or their children are overtaken by 
sickness, they seek the idol and consult the 
pujari, who sings songs, nffeots to hear the 
Amman’s voice, and then announces to the 
worshipper the offering that must be presented. 
If cholera break out it is not unusual for some 
neighbouring village deity suddenly to rise into 
great importance and the sacrificial rite is then 
almost unceasingly performed. The hind us 
have even personified that pestilence into a 
goddess whom they have named Malm-Kali 
anil believe that if they neglect her worship 
3 l$ destroys them by the disease. Indeed gods 
are still in process of establishment and small¬ 
pox and cholera, have thus been personified, 
Maha-Knli of Ujjaiu being the goddess of 
cholera and Mari-A inman of the Tamils» small* 


varu : Hindoo: 8 acrifice.-^^nse»V JjI, 
V, also Sharp* & Egypt, I. 222 . See Hindu* 

' AMMON, The Egyptian deity originally 
worshipped id the human figure, at TheMs ih 
upper Egypt, and at Thebes, latterly with the 
head of a rums tie WAs displaced afterwards in 
favour of another idol, in the reign of Tuth- 
mosis III. He is supposed to be the Zeus of 
the Greeks, and was styled Amn, or Ammon. 
Amn-ra or Ammonra. He originally corres¬ 
ponded With the Sun-god, was the highest 
of the first order of gods, and. was the ruler 
deity. He was styled the son of Isis and his 
son was Khunsu, is the hidden god "of the 
Thebaid and the Zens of the Greeks. The 
origin of this worship is supposed to have been 
Semitic. It may have been identical with the 
Amman of the races in peninsular India, and 
amongst northern people directed to the warm 
sun and to the earth, in the sunny south. Run- 
sen. i, v. See Amman. AmrwvVarn ; Hindoo; 
Sacrifice.-— Sharpe's Hist of Egypt, Vol. /. p. 
222 . 

AMMON, an oasis in Egypt 911 wh&h stood 
the temple of Amun-Ra, whose figufc$ Was 
that of a man having the head and horn* a? 
a ram.— Shut pet History of Egypt , Vol . /. 

p, 222 . 

AMMAVARU, a cruel sacrificial rite, prac¬ 
tised amongst the hindu Sudras and loy-caate 
races of the southern part of Peninsular India, 
w here on the occasions of a great cholera 
epidemic or other calamity, a bullock is impaled 
alive to appease the angry goddess Devi. Sec 
Hindoo ; Sacrifice. 

AMMONIA, Eng. Lat. 

Liquid Ammonia...E ng. | Ammoniaque? ... Fb, 
Volatile Alkali ... „ jAmmoniak? ... Geu, 
Spirits of Hartshorn. „ | Sal-volatile... ... Lat. 


pox deity. In South India, this deity is invariably 
"ieftiaje, Ai, Em, Amma, Ma, Mamma, being 
the natural term amongst all races, for mother, 
as in the ’Em of the Hebrews, the Ma of the 
Egyptians. The most high god, Elinn, or 
Ilelyun, the creator of man, seems early to have 
been forgotten, and to have oome to be wor¬ 
shipped under various names, all mewungj 
Eord, and then a wife was given to him also 
known under various names! Raaltis is, i.e. 
mistress queen; Hastoreth, i. e. in the Greek 
form Afttarte, who as Baltes was worshipped 
nt Bybluus with her hushaud Adonis, But the 
secret worship of the mother of God, also 
eplled Amma, was especially celebrated in. the 
ahrine of Aphaka at Byblus, near the river of 
Adonis. The Asnman of the southern bindus 
may therefore cosmogonic term,, indica¬ 
tive of the great CjC^O^ ^e Mpst High God , 8 1 
VIi\\. See* {jyc. of Ipjiia, Amman; Amina- 


This is a limpid colourless fluid, exceed¬ 
ingly volatile, has a pungent smell and a 
caustic taste, and in medicine is a useful stimu¬ 
lant. The name of this substance is deriveilTrom 
the oasis of Ammon in Upper Egypt where the 
muriate was gathered as the product of animal 
remains. It U now obtained in Europe from 
coal in the process of ga 9 *making and con¬ 
verted into several oornpounds by other pro** 
cesses.— Tomlinson, 

AMMONIA, CARBONATE of, 

Smelling Salts ... Em I Carbonate dAtottib- 

I niaqne... \./ f Fit, 

Thi% now wholly an imported article, was 
krioWn to the Hindus who bbtaiftefr It by 
mixing one part of sal ammonite Wfth two 
parts of chalk. It is n$W \obtained; by a 
subsequent process afUrtbfc mnnulftct^ of 
coal gas. 
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AMCffltUM* 


AMMONIA, Hydrochlorate of. 

Armlria.. A\t, Ammonia Marias. LaI 

J>sja-w«t-tha ... Bixkm. „ Hydrochl«>ras. „ 

MarlateofAmmonift.KNO, Sadftr. Malay. 

Sal Ammoniac ... » Sobaga also Nosha- 

Sobaga also dai* Armmah... Perb. 

Nosbadr. ... t)UK. Sobaga and also 
Hydroobiorate Nuosadar. ... Sans. 

d f Ammoniac. ... Fr. , Navasaram. ... Tam. 

Saliniak. Ger. | » ... Tkl. 

Nushadar... Mind. |. 

This is met with in great abundance in every 
bazaar of India. It is- a volcanic product, but 
Dr. ttoyle obtained it from brick kilns in 
India. Its name is derived, from the oasis 
of Ammon where it was early known, for it is 
the NasliAlar of Avicenna and Serapion. In¬ 
deed, it was first obtained in Egypt near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence its name, 
by sublimation from the soot of camel’s dung. 
The Egyptian process has been described both 
by Pococke and Niebuhr. Pococke mentions 
that the dung of pigeons, cows, camels and 
other animals, is mixed with chopped straw 
and made into cakes as firewood ; it is now 
manufactured largely in Europe, by combining 
hydrochloric acid, cither directly, or indirectly, 
with ammonia ob'ained from the decomposi¬ 
tion of animal matter. In France, by the dis- * 
filiation of bones, in iron retorts, but in Britain, 
from the amroonincal salts contained in the 
liquor resulting from the distillation of coal in 
the gas works. During its solution in water, 
the temparature falls several degrees j it it used 
by tinmen to clean the surface of their metals 
and to facilitate the soldering of iron and cop¬ 
per and prevent the oxydation of the copper; 
it i9 also sometimes employed by dyers, to 
brighten their colours. Dissolved in nitric acid, 
it forms the aqua regia of commerce, used for 
dissolving gold, instead of nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. It is also used in small quantities in 
steam boilers, to prevent the formation of cal¬ 
careous deposits. It is U9ed for adulterating 
tobacco.— Tomlinson. A'mlie . Beng. Pharma, 
p. 259, Bingley L 138. Royle. Niebuhr's Tra¬ 
vels, VoL J, p. 90. Peacock's Description of 
the East, VoL I. p, 259. 

AMMONIAC, GUM. 


exposed to the sun, arid the gum resin is import¬ 
ed into India viA Bombay from the Persian Gulf, 
and re-exported to different dountrie*. It is 
obtained by incisions in the plenty and occurs 
in voluminous masses of yellowish colour, en¬ 
closing white almond-like tears. It is principally 
employed as an expectorant in the ehronio 
catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. It is 
also applied externally as a warm and stimulat¬ 
ing plaster.— O'&haughmsy, 36 1.—Faulkner, 

! page 365. 

1 AMMONITE, a fossil genus of molluscs* 
which seem to have existed extensively in all 
parts of the world during the period that the 
chalk formations were being deposited, and the 
genera have been widely diffused. They occur 
in great abundance and of great size, some 
three feet across, in the supra cretaceous strata 
between Trichinopoly and Pondicherry, and 
were described by Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, Cap¬ 
tain Newbold and Mr. Kayes. Dr. Gerard 
found in the Himalaya, at an elevation of 
16,000 feet, what he described as A. Walcottii 
and A, Communis, which occur in the Lias 
at Lyme R°gi a , but in this he was mistaken. 
Most of those discovered have been named. 
Amongst them are Amm. Madrasianus: 
Kandi: Kalika yEmilianus : Bhiraa : Bhawani 
Pianulatus, Denisonianus. Beudanti; Vaju; 
peramplus: Durga, very fine : Cala ; revelatus : 
garuda. The Hindu names so frequently 
occurring are in consequence Of the suiva hindus 
worshipping several species of ammonites under 
the name of Saligrama. See Saligramma. 

AMMONITES, the children of Ben-Ammi, 
the son of Lot, bv his younger daughter. 
They were dispossessed by the Hebrews,- and 
afterwards for 18 years strove to reconquer their 
lands, greatly oppressing all the children of 
Israel who dwelt beyond lhe Jordan river. Tliey 
were ultimately driven back by Jephthah, the 
Gileadite. See Judges x. S, 9 ; xi. i, 
4 & 27. 

AMNA. Beng. Spomlias mangifera. 

AMODI. It, Starch. 

AMOGHVERSHA, King of Tonda Mun- 
dalam, in the South of India, in whose reign, 
in the 9th or 10th centuries, the Jain faith 


Fe*huk ? Ushok ? , An. I Astrak ? . Hind. 

Ushek? ... ... ,, j Gomma Amuioniaco. It. 

Gum Ammoniac.. Eng, ] Atnmoniacum. Lat. 

Gomme Ammoniaque Fr, gam&gh b’us Shirin ? 
Ammonik ... ‘Ger. also Oshak ... Pm 

Astrack.Guz. ( Goma Ammoniaco...SP. 

Samagb.Hamama? Hind, | 


was introduced. 

A\10K, also AMUCK, Malay ; a furious 
reckless onset, the muck or the 41 nm-a*muck ,f 
of the English, 

AMOMA MORINGA. Lour. Moringa piety- 
gosperma. Garin, 


The Dorema amraoniacum of Don (Linn AMOMUM, a genua of plants of the ontural 
Trans, XM. 601). yields this product order Zingiberaoea, of which Voigt enumerates 
From its stem and fruits, According to Lindley nine species as having been grown k the 
> in Persia on the plains vicinity of Calcutta ; vti., acutefiqjfct IngwH- 

w -pMtJn#, m Kumieba in tbe pro- Man, atomaticam, cardamattSttSa,' cwno- 
11?^ T , W ^: town .*of Jmd BW»Aya% dealbatum, maptm, »eri«WD, 
in very ary plains, and jriveltysoi! and subulatua. The Psredite frainv, ot 
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AMOMUM MAXIMUM. 


AMOOBA ROH1TUKA. 


Malaguetia pepper the A. grana paradisi, is 
not of India, but of the Guinea Coast, as is 
also the A. grandiflora. 

AMOMUM ANGU8TIFOLIUM. Roxb. A 
native of Madagascar, cultivated in the 
Mauritius and India, the fruit is the greater 
cardamoms of the old writers. Its flowers 
are pretty Ipr ra blood-red, yellow, spicy and 
fragrant, atm«ge,*ry part of the plant when 
bruisedymall JMOed diffuses a strong pleasant 
aromatjf f- snaell.— O'Shaughnessy , p . 650. 
Roxb. /. 39. Voigt. 557. 

AMOMUM ACULEATUM. Roxb. of the 
Malay Archipelago, with ciimson spots on 
deep orange flowers.— Roxb. 1. 40. Voigt. 567. 

AMOMUM AROMATICUM. Roxb. Mo- 
rung-ilachi. Hind, has middle sized flowers with 
lip tinged with red down the middle Jt 
is a native of Chittagong and the valleys of 
the Eastern frontiers of Bengal, the fruit has si¬ 
milar properties to those of the true carda¬ 
moms, for which they are often sold to the 
druggists of India. O'Shaug. p. 650- Voigt. 
563. 

AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. Linn. 
Cardamomum mumus. Rumph. 

Ben . Bukm. | Yelarsi. Tam. 

Kapa laga . . Malay. Yelakulu. Tel. 

Elachi... .Duk. Hind. 1 
This belongs to SutnatD. A tl Ml MpJ,^a ?f| ^/ a 
the Atteranjftft^ffg' s j ze( j pellucid flowers, with 
^ wha§,i6w middle line on the lip. Its seeds 
are agreeably aromatic and are used by the 
Malays for the tiue Malabar cardamoms, viz. 
Elettaria cardamomum.— Aimlie Mat. Med. 
T- 270, Roxb. 1. 37. O'Shaughneuty, 655. 
Voigt. 567. 

AMOMUM CORYNOSTACHYUM. Wall. 
A plant of the teak forests of Martaban, 
with large white flowers.— Voigt. 568. 

AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM, Wood. Syn. 
of Elettaria cardamomum. Mat, 

AMOMUM CURCUMA. Gmel. Syn. of 
Curcuma longa. 

AMOMUM DEALBATUM, is the Burra 
elachi of Silhet according to O’Shaughnessy 
p- 650, but Roxburgh says that the seeds are 
insipid. It grows in Chittagong and Silhet. 
— ltoxb. 1. 43. O'Sh. 650. Voigt 567. 

AMOMUM GALANGA. Look. Syn. of 

^AMOMUif HIR8UTUM. LiM. Syu. of 
Costus speciosus. 

AMOMUM MAXIMUM, according to Pe¬ 
reira, yields the great winged cardamoms, re¬ 
ferred by LindHey to Elettaria. It is a plant 
of the Malay Islands. Its seeds are warm and 
pungent, with an aromatic taste, not unlike 
that of Cardamoms, but less grateful.— 

1.43. ffSi. 650. Voigt. 59 7. 


AMOMUM NUTAR. Under this name, 
Dr. Riddell describes a flowering plant 
throwing out long branches with drooping 
panicles of wax-like flowed, a native of some 
of the Eastern Islands, which has never been 
knowu to give seed. The only flower approach¬ 
ing near it in beauty, is one of the parasites 
I blossoming in May at Mababuleshwar.*— SUV 
dell. 

AMOMUM RACEMOSUM Lam. Sytf. of 
Elettaria cardamomum, Maton. 

AMOMUM REPENS. Roxb. Willie . Syn. 
of Elettaria cardamomum, Maton. 

AMOMUM SEKICEUM. Roxb. of the 
Khassya mountains, has large while flowers, 
lip yellow with pink veins in its centie. Voigt. 
568. 

AMOMUM SUBULATUM. Roxb, Bengali 
ilochi. Beng. a large flowered species of the 
Khassia Hjlls.-/te5. 1. 44. 

AMOMUM ZEDOARIA. Syn. of Curcu¬ 
ma zedoaria.— Roxb. 

AMOMUM ZERUMBET. Koen. 8yn. of 
Curcuma zedoaria.— Roxb. 

AMOMUM ZINGIBER. Lin. Syn. of Zin¬ 
giber officjnale, Roscoe- 
AMOOl), a town in India in Long. 77° 53' 

E. aud L«*t. 24 w 39' N. 

root of Fhysalis soranifera. 

A MOOR, River. See Amur, also Kalkas. 
AMOQU1D. Bicol. Musa textilis. 
AMOR1TES, a mountain lace who joined 
with the Hittites to oppose the Hebrews, but 
were driven bv Joshua from their positions 
near Ilebron, and their kingdom and country 
to the South of Jabbok captured. 

A MOOS. Akab. Ptychotis ajowain; 
Ajwain seed. 

AMOORA CUCULLATA. Roxb.' 
Andersonia cncullata.— Roxb. 
A.mo\u.—Beng, 

A tree of the Sunderbans with small yellow 
flowers.— Voigt. 

AMOORA ROHITUKA, W. % A. 

Andersonia-robifcuka. Roxb. 

Meleacea Wightiana. Wall. 
Sphaerosacme rohituka. Wall. 

Tikta-rai. Beng. 

Chayau-ka-yoe. Burm. 

Hurrin-hara. ... IIind. 

Harrin-hara ... „ 

Chem-mara... Malkal. 

A native of the peninsula of India, Travan- 
core, the Central provinces of Ceylon up to 
3,000 feet, Bengal, Moulmain, and, though 
scarce) found in the forests of Tounghoo. 
The wood is white coloured aud adapted to 
event purpose of house building. The seeds 
yield an oil,* which is used for various economic 
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Hingulgass. 
Shem nsaram 
Chaw-amauu 
Rohitaka.. 


Tam. 

Tel. 



MIPHIDONAX. 


AMRAPTJR. 


purposes*—ifori, II. 213. Voigt 134. 3 k- 
Cldland. Cat Cat Ex, 1862. Useful Plants. 
Thmites En. PL Gent l 60. 

AMOORA POLYSTACHIA, IV. ^ A. 
Syn. 

Aglaia polystachia. If all. 

A tree of the ‘Khassya Hills, wilh pale, 
yellowish fragrant flowers. Voigt. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the Aracese, of which Wight, in 
leones, mentions bulbifer, amorphophallus, 
margaritifer and sylvaticus. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANULA- 
TU8. Bl. 

Syn. 

Arum carnpanulafcum, Roxb. UL 509. 
A. Rumphii, Gandich. 

A. Zeylanicum, Comml. 

Candarum, Schott, Roxbnrghii. 

Wn. ... Buum. | Koruna. Maleal? 

Telinga Potato.., Eng. Kanda. Sans? 

Oh. Hind, j Karan&kalnnk'U* Tam, 

Soorun. Mabr ? i Manchi kanda 

Koruna . Maleal. | gadda. Tel. 

Much cultivated in India, Ceylon, Burmah 
arid the Moluccas- It needs a very rich soil, and 
repeatedly ploughed. Its roots ate used like 
yams, arc nutritious, and wholesome, and sell 
in Bengal for a rupee a maunch The small 
tuberosities on the roots are set before the 
rains in very rich soil, after repeated ploufil¬ 
ings, and are dug np after a yeqr, when the 
roots weigh from lbs. 4 to 8, in Kaina Zillah, 
abigab yielded 100 to 250 mounds. Jaffrey . 
Voigt . 686. See Vegetables of S. India, 
Amorphophallus bulbifer; margaritifer. 

AMOUAH, a town in India in Long. 84* 
20' E. and Lat. 

AMOUNAH, a town in India in Long. 82° 
38' E. and Lat. 27° 20' N, 

AMOY, called by the fisherman Haenun, is 
an island on the S. E. of China about 22 miles 
iu circumference. The town of Amoy is 
situated on the S W. part of the island, 
opposite the small island of Ku-lung-su, which 
affords protection to the town, anchorage or 
inner harbour. On the western side of the 
island is that of Woo-seu-shan, also that of 
Woo-an. Amoy was taken 9th June 1842, and 
delivered over to the British, after the first 
Chinese war of 1841-2, and forms one of the 
consulates there, Shanghai, and Hong-Kong 
being others.— Hontyrgh. 

;A|MPIIIB1A, a terra from the Greek, 
Applied to reptiles and quadruped animals 
which live either in the water or on land. 

AM PH (DON AX, a genus of plants belong** 
ing to the PanicaceRyof which A. amphidonax; 


Bengalensis; and bifaria are known. The 
species have been brought from the genera, 
Aira, Arundo and Donax. 

AMPHIDONAX KAMA. Lind. 

Syn.. 

Arundo karka. Retz. Roxb. Lind. 

„ Roxburgbii. Kunth. 

Trichoon karka. Roth. 

Calamagrostis karka. Gmel. 

Nnl, also Nul ... Besq. I Kikkasa gaddi, Tel. 
Darina .. ... ,, | Puvvu-gutti gaddi ... ,, 

Muuia fibre. ... Sind. I 

This plant grows in Bengal and Siude, and 
from its split stalks are made the common 
Burma mats of Bengal, used there as ships 
dunnage: the fibres also are made into ropes.— 
Voigt. 714 . Roxb. 

AMPHILOBIUM MUTISII, one of the 
Bignoniacete—a pretty climber with purple 
flowers, well adapted for trellis work in India. 
- Riddell. 

AMPI1ION REHNAUPII, a Phyliosoma 
crustacean of the Indian ocean. 

AMPHITRITE ISLANDS lie in two 
groups, in the northern part of the China 
Sea.— Horsburgh. 

AMPULLAPJA. A genus of molluscs with 
globular formed shells, many of which are found 
iu the moist meadows, rivers and tanks of India,. 
Their colours are usually tame. 

AM-PULLUM. Tam. Mango. 

AMPHILLA, the most miserable spot on the 
coast of Abyssinia. In regard to anchorage, 
facilities for landing, &c., it is not to be com- ^ 
pared to Massowah ; according to the admiral- ’ 
ty charts it is very circumscribed and intricate. 

AMQUTAS, a Greek Sovereign of the Pa- 
ropamisidae, who succeeded to the kingdonj of 
Lysias after Antialcidas. 

AMRA, a town in India in Long. 87° 20' 
E. and Lat. 24 c 31* N. 

AMRAPOOR, a town in India in Long. 77? 
2' E. and Lat. 14° 9' N. 

AMRAWUB, a town in India in Long. 78° 
ll r E. and Lat, 22° 59' N. 

AMROOAH, a town in India in Long. 78° 
25' E. and Lat*-28° 26' N. 

AMROWNIA, a town in India in Long. 
79° 42 E. and Lat. 24? 39’ N. 

AMRUN, a river near Nagond in Oonchera, 

AMRA. Bbng, Hind. Sans, Txl.’S|> bh- 
dias mangifera, the hog*plum, 

AMRAH 8UN. Bbso. Corchom oiUotius. 
AM-RAI. Hind. Amango.§rove. 

I AMRAFUR. A town of hdki *0* 85', 

I L. 76° 28', in the Hjdenhed Assigned 
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v 1 AMRU (also AXHITA.) 

*d territories, S. W. of Alcala is 1,674 feet 
above the sea. 

AMRITA. SiNSC. In Hindu mythology, 
the beverage of‘immortality drank by the gods. 
It is fabled to have been produced by churn¬ 
ing the ocean, along with other precious gifts 
to man, Chitra-Ratka, describes, in song, how, 

“ Whilom from the troubled main, 

The sov’reign elephant Airavan sprang; 

The breathing shell, that peals of conquest rang; 

The patient cow ; whom noue implores iu vain ; 

The milk white steed; the bow with deaf’ning clang; 

The goddesses of beauty, wealth, and wine ; 

Flow’re, that unfading shine; 

Kasyan's gem; the moonlight’s tender languish; 

Blue venom* source of anguish; 

The solemn leech, slow, moving o’er the strand, 

A vase of long-sought Amrit in his hand.— 

To soften human ills dread Siva diank 

The pois’nous food that stain’d his azuie neck; 

The rest, thy mansions deck, , 

High Swerga, stor’d in many a blazing rank. 

The word Amrita, means iimnoital, and is 
derived from the initial privative and mbit 
‘death.’ The word has been carried into 
the Teutonic and the Immurt’liai, or 1 vale of 
immortality,’ at Neufcbatel, is qb good Sans¬ 
crit as German. According 10 legend, the 
Amrita, was the occasion of the war between 
the Suras and Asuras, in which the gods 
took a part. This indicates the occurrence 
of the first solar eclipse on ludiun record. 
Modern European commentators conjecture 
that it fell on the 25th October in the 
year 945 before Christ. Sir W, Jones, Hymn to 
Indra, Vol. XIII, 273. Tod's Rajasthan , I. 71, 
Captain Edward Warien'sKala Sanhita. Cole¬ 
man's Hindu Mythology- See Kuitna: Lak- 
shrai, in Balfour’s Cyc. of India, Supp. ii. 

AMRITSAR, AMRIT ASA R or AMRITA- 
SURA : A Sikh town, founded by Ramdasu, 
near the Ravi, the name, in Pali, literally the 
“ Lake of Ambrosia,” is from the piece of water 
in the midst of which stands the chief temple of 
the Sikhs. It is tbeir principal place of 
worship and chief commercial emporium of nor* 
•them India. The town, is strongly built and foi- 
tilled, but as the situation is not a commanding 
one, it could not long stanii a siege with guns of 
a large calibre.— Thomas' Prinsep's A ntiquities, 
p. 130. McGregor's History of the Sikhs. Vol. 
I. p. 19. See Panjab: Sikhs; Shawl; Goa. 

AMRU, Beng. Mango, Maugifera indica. 

AMRU, a son of Saba or Abid Shamsh, and 
a grandson of Joktan. He first imposed the 
tax or xnirftj on Egypt. See Joktan. 

AMRU (also AMRITA?) a tree alluded to 
in the mythio tales of Krishna and Badha, 
whose dalliance was in groves where ‘‘the 
Amrita tree, with btoetoing tresses is embraced 
’hy? the/gay creeper ataoMfili f 9 again^MUghti 
ful areUhe flowers of bhe Araru trees on the 


AiUrtm * 

mountain tops, while the murmuring bees pur¬ 
sue their voluptuous toil. Cafantto) p. 89. See 
Krishna. 

AMRUD. Beng. The common Pear, Pyrus 
communis. 

AMRUL. Beng. Procumbent oxalis, Oxalis 
corniculata. Linn. 

AM RUT. Sans. Psidium pyriferum, the 

guava. 

AMRU BIN-LA18, one of the Arab gover¬ 
nors of Khorasan after the last of the khalifa, 
whilst the capitals were Merv, Naahapur, and 
Bokhara. In A. 1). 900, A. H, 287, he was 
defeated by Ismael Bin Ahmed the Samani. 

AMKUDDHA. Sansc. In the doctrines 
taught by Ramanuja Acharya, one of the forms 
of Indra’s manifestations. See Sii Snmpradaya. 

AMSIIUN ATI DINIAX. Diva. Sans. 
Senna. 

AM IKE, a town in India in Long. 77° 19' 
E and Lat, 19° 52' N. 

AMUNDPORE, a town in India in Long. 
79° 20'E and Lat. 28° 35'N. 

AMU, the river Oxus. See Arnoo. 

AMUPAPU CIIETTU, Ri- r 

emus communis, L- 

AMUL LAR KHANA,‘to eat opium to¬ 
gether- is the most inviolable pledge, amongst 
the Rajputs, and an agreement ratified by this 
ceremony is stronger than any adjuration. If 
a Rajpoot pay a visit, the first question is, 
umul kya ? ‘ have you had your opiate ?~umul 
kaof take your opiate ! On a birth-day, when 
all the chiefs convene to congratulate their 
brother on another * knot to his years/ the 
large cup is brought forth, a lump of opiate 
put therein, upon which water is poured, and 
by the aid of a stick a solution is made, to 
which eacli helps his neighbour, not with a glass, 
but with the hollow of his hand held to bis 
mouth. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i.p. 644. 

AMULETS are worn by almost all eastern 
nations. They are especially prized by ma- 
homednns, of whom both young and old wear 
them.Thev are usually put on the young to ward 
off disease aftd to guard from the evil eye, and. 
consist of figures with numbers on pieces of 
paper, or Arabic words engraved on potstone or 
silver or gold and worn from the neck,—often 
extracts from the .Koran. They are also put 
over the door porch or on the house wall. 
Amongst the Malays of Java, Mustika means 
amulet, and is always some very scarce or 
supernatural production, which being worn 
about the person they suppose aefs as a 
talisman, and wards off evil. The 'Mukika 
KeAoor Buffalo Amulet,- m quite ‘White* ami 
round Wke marble, nearly art 1 inch in diameter, 
*iKUemi-tr*nsparent j it instate* tube fcnuld at 
'The Mutftka MHngin, a calcareous 



AMUR, AMOUR, AMOOR, 


AMUR, AMOUR, AMOOR. 


concretion, fopnd at Ngadi Rejo, It is quite 
black and a little smaller than the Mustika 
Kcrbo. Waringin is the name of a tree, the 
Fteue Benjamins, which always adorns the open 
plain in front of the houses of Javanese chiefs. 
—Journal of ike Indian Archipelago, No. vi— 
xii. June—Vecmter 1853, p. 274. 

AMUL KUCRI, Beng. C«?s«lpinia dig- 
ynia. 

AMULTAS. Beng. Duk. Ca- 

tliartocarpus fistula. 

AMU MILL A. Singh. Berry a ammonilla. 

AMUR OR AMOUR or AMOOR is the 
name given by the Russians to the liver in 
Mantshuria, which the Mantshures call the 
Sagalin also Sagalinoulaor Black Dragon River 
of Mantchu Tartars. The Russians in J842 
under treaty, annexed great tracts of little 
peopled country on the banks of this river and 
have arranged them into provinces thus 

Sqr. Miles. Natives* 

The Amur Province.164,000 5,200 

Usuri, Sofyovsk, and Niko- 

loyvesk.179,000 9,800 

Russian Sakalin.. 18,000 8,500 

361,000 23,500 

| The liver rises in Lat 50 N. and Long. 
plO 0 E. by two sources, one in a sharp bend 
of the Dflvurinn Mountains near the small fort 
of Doroninsk, the other lower down near 
Nishni-ul-khonsk. After a winding course to 
tho N. E. it also receives a small feeder from 
He 8. E. extremity, which has its rise near 

I Ike Baikal, The two streams uniting, run 
le east to Nerchinsk, where it has attained a I 
pith of 600 yards and is very deep. Passing 
isterly from Nerchinsk, it bends to the north, 
Id again assumes an easterly direction, and 
ping from the south meets the Arguu, a large 
Ibutnrv, at Baklanova. The Argun, 900 
iles in length, itself a splendid stream, passes 
through the rich pasture land of Mongolia. 
The Araoor continuing its easteily course, and 
receiving many tributaries, passes Yacca. It 
then runs to {he south-east, passing through 
deep mountain valleys, and gains its most 
southerly limit in Lat. 47 0 48' N. & Long. 
187° E, From this point it ascends in a 
north-easterly direction, receiving from the 
south-west, the Songari, a river which drains a 
great part of Manchuria: many smaller tribu¬ 
taries increase its volume, including the Usuri 
from the south. It alio receives the river Ztn, 
near Seghalienula, at it approaches the mouth 
dir outlet, which ia situated in Lat. 53 N. and 
Long. 1 if E. and is three miles wide. Here, the 
stream being obstructed by the opposite coast 
of Beghalieir and the ttauy sand banks which 
beset this gulf, divides into I fro lesser streams of 


great force, one of which purines a southerly di¬ 
rection to the sea of Okhotsk, tho other towards 
the gulph of Tartary.. The length of this river, 
including its many windings, is computed at 
2,800 miles. Its basin contains a surface of 
900,000 square miles. It is navigable for large 
vessels, as far as Nerchinsk, a distance of 1,600 
miles, but the mouth is obstructed by « great 
bar over which there is not more than two fa¬ 
thoms of water at high tide and by numerous 
sand banka, which are yearly increasing in num¬ 
ber and extent. The bamu, -e lined with for¬ 
ests: the land on its banks rich and fertile. 
The TungusW races of the lower Amur are 
the Yeniseisk.; Nerchinsk; Manyarg; Mancl\u 
and Orochi, all small tribes, eitheir nomades 
or subsisting by fishing. In 1842, the ter¬ 
ritory between the Jnblonnoi mountains and 
the northern bank of the Amoor was ceded 
to Russia by the Chinese. At its mouth 
members of the Aino family are settled: and 
due north of Pekin is a Mongol tract which 
nearly separates the true Tungu9 part of Mant- 
shuria : from this description it will be seen 
that the Amoor, is second only to the Missis¬ 
sippi. It flows from the centre of Northern 
Asia into the Pacific Ocean not fa 1 north of 
Japan. Much of the country along the Amoor 
is susceptible of farming and grazing. Steamers 
can ascend from the eea to Chet ah, a distance. 
of 2,600 miles, which opens up Siberia to the 
Pacific through the Amoor, presenting a new.-, 
field for commerce, the ultimate limits of Which 
can hardly be grasped by the most comprehen¬ 
sive mind. Mongolia, Msnchuria, Noithern 
China, all the Tartaries, Thibet, and Siberia, 
with a population of twenty to thirty millions, • 
are approached by this rivec, and a new route 
to tire Indies opened. Irkoutsk, the capital of 
Eastern Siberia, can be approached with only 
about three hundred miles of land carriage. 
The country of the Araoor is divided into two* 

| provinces, the first of which preserves its actual 
name of maritime province of Eastern Siberia, 
and the other takes the name of Province of 
the Amoor. The Okhotsk district is detached 
from the province of Yakoutsk and united to 
the maritime province, which comprises six -dis¬ 
tricts. The administration of the maritime 
province remains on the same footing as before, 
with the exception of a few changes prescribed 
by a special order of the Russian emperor. 

1 he province of the Amqor consists of all the 
territories situated on the left bank of the 
Amoor frqm the confluent of the rivers Schilka 
and Argun, or from the limits of the Trans 
Baikalian provinces and of Yakoutsk*Ascend¬ 
ing the Amoor to the confluent of the river 
Oussouri and to the new confine elf the mari¬ 
time province. The town/tf Blagoveatcbensk 
will be the Capital of the{ -Agee or the 4moor. 
~-8taunivn*i Narrative p> 15., liiham’s 
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AMYGBAMJS COMMUNIS, 


AMYGDALUS PKR&ICA, 


NationaUtui of Europe /, 269. Atktnm't Tra¬ 
vel*, Atkium’s Oriental and Western Siberia. 
AHfURKALEB. Bifida. Ardisia oolorata. 
AMJJRYA. Guz Dried mangoes. SeeAmbusi. 
AMWA, a town in India in Long. 81° O' E. 
and Lat. 24° 56' N. 

AMWAtfBEE, a town in India in Long. 
77° 40' E. and Lat. 23° 30' N. 

AMYAH, a town in India in Long. 81° 12’ 
E. and Lat. 26° }9' N. 

AMYAYN, a town in India in Long. 94° 
59' 6). and Lat. 22° 15' 1ST. ^ 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS* Linn . 

The Fruit, 


Loaa(Sweet).. . 

. Ar. 

1 Amygdake dulces. Lat. 

,, ui muor (bitter) „ 

Louzan... 

Malay. 

Katspiug.. Bali. Jay. 

Badam-i-Farsi 


Bftdsmsi ? 

Burm. 

(Sweet) 

Pers. 

Badam nntba. Din 

£ Guz. 

„ talq bitter, „ 


Hind. 

Amendo . 

Port. 

„ Jtarwa. Mil at. Pbrs. 

Mandel.. 

Rus. 

Amaudeliu. 

Dut 

Inghnrdi . 

Sans 

Almopd.. 

Eng. 

Walu-luway ... 

Singh 

Amandes 

Fr 

Alihendra. 

.. 8p 

Mandcln. 

Ger. 

Farsi Vadam 

Tam. 

Badami-Farsi... 

Hind. 

Parsi badama 

... Tel 

Maadoih .. 

It. 



The Almond 

tree 

is cultivated 

for its 

fruits, the common 

edible ami 

bitter 

t 


almonds in daily use, and for the oil ex- 
pressed from it. Botanically, there i9 but 
one species though there are many varieties and 
sub-varieties, the mo9t important of which are 
the sweet and the bitier almonds of commeice— 
the latter the '* Karm badam” of India. The 
sweet almond contains 24 per cent of albumen 
and 54 per cent* of fixed oil, the latter forming 
the principal product of the tree. The bitter | 
almond tree fruit is. smaller than that of the 
sweet almond, but in every other respect the 
structure and appearance of the trees and fruits 
seem to correspond The taste, composition, 
and properties are however totally different. 
It has been asserted, that the sweet and bitter 
fruits have been gatheied from the same tree, 
and that oulture will change the bitter to the 
street, as it has changed the sour crab to th« 
sweat apple, and the bitter, half poisonous wild 
potato to its present state. Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
expresses his belief that no prussic acid has yet 
been traced in the sweet almond. The sweet 
M bitter hinds are imported into the northern 
parts of India from Ghoorbund, and into the 
southern parts from the Persian gulf. 

‘ " The Oil, 

Ahnoud oQ.. Eko I Badam ka tel ... Hind. 

BsthwanUna'.;/ Tvl. | Batham yeunsi... TaH. 

Is colourless very slightly yellow, with 
difficulty congealM, taste sweet, emell light, 
agreeshle and neetabiftr tjwtof the needs. In 
an [U properties and ttt&,.it is nearly identiqsl 
irilh qfeve oil. It is obtained for native u^e, 


in India, but (joes not form an article of expert. 
The fruits are imported into England at from 
£2-10 to £6 the cwt' and of the oil about 800 
tons are imported — O’Shnughneuy, pages 2] 9- 
20- 2i2. Hog. 298. Voigt. 200. Faulkner &• 
oj Commerce. Bingleg. RiddrU. RditU't Manual 
of Gardening p. 97. Ckghorrit Punjab Report. 

AMYGDALUS PERSICA. Linn. 

byn. 

Persica vulgaris. Mill. 

Khookh... Arab | Kalloo 


Peach tree . 
Shaft-Alu .. 


Eng. Kardi aru... 
Pars. Moondla-aru 


Pkrs. 


A native of the Himalayas, abundant in Kaah* 
mir and the Hindu Kush, Persia, Taurus and 
Caucasus, also in Barbary whence it has spread 
into all the countries of the south of Europe. 
Several vaiieties are extensively cultivated 
in China and in several parts of India, as in 
Ahmednuggur, and Poouah in the Dekhan also 
in Mysore at Bangalore and all their neighbour- 
hoods, twehe dozen of nectarines selling at Banga¬ 
lore for a rupee. Dr. Kiddell, who paid great 
attention to its culture tells us that three 
vaiieties of this fruit are met with in the Dekban, 
a large round white sort, of a dejicious flavour; 
the flat China; and a small thin-skinned descrip¬ 
tion more resembling an apricot in appear¬ 
ance and much harder than the otheis. The 
peach is easily cultivated by seeds or lay era. A 
seedling will throw out blossom in the Becond 
year, and be ten or twelve feet in height: it 
requires to be carefully pruned, wintered, and 
watered. No branches should be allowed to 
grow on the stem closer than three feet from 
the giound; all spurious and misplaced shoots 
should be rubbed of before gaining strength to 
exhaust unnecessary the juices of the tree; and 
ail distorted leaves, the work of insects, of 
parasitic plants, mildew, &c. should be picked 
oil and destroyed. The kernels of the peach 
should lie carefully removed (iom the shell, and 
in no ways injured, if required for planting i 
they should be sown in small beds *at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains, about eighteen inches 
apart, and as soon as the trees are lit for 
remo\al, a good sized ball of earth must be 
taken up with the roots, to prevent the root 
fibres from receiving injury. All the buds 
around the stem had better be rubbed of by the 
hand, as far as requisite, and a proper shape be 
given to the tree, by cutting out ail the super* 
fluous spurs and their branches. The time for 
opening the roots of the peach is after the close 
of the rains: then remove the earth with cent, 
so as not to injure the roots, for t,he space q£ 
three feet round the stem; pull off all the leaver 
apd cepse to water the tree ^til blq?$>m 
bpds appear; cover up the rpots wjtb 
>W pw wta|, mmi i ‘ 

H i w wA*,’“A #J 

begun to ripen, niter which M gmqea 
1Q6- 



ANAfthfl SOiNtiSKS. 


ANAOAKDital OCC1DKNTALE. 


circumstances. It Is necessary sometimes to 
thin the ftuifc, and also to put the peachea in 
bugs, ai they begin to ripen, otherwise the birds 
destroy them. In the Dekhan, peaches first 
come in about February, and with care may be 
continued until the rains commence, after which 
the excess of moisture received by the leaves and 
roots causes the fruit to swell and burst. The 
flowers are purgative, but also narcotic. The 
leaves ami kernels on distillation yield abundance 
of prussic acid. The fermented fruit gives an 
excellent brandy, chiefly manufactured in the 
United States of America, 'lhe bark gives a | 
large quantity of gum during the hot season.— 

f AMYGDALU8 PERSICA. r. NECTARINA 
1 Ait. PERSICA LCEVIS D. C. The nectarine, 

! the downy peach, is a variety of the peach tree, 
and is much cultivated. It is the Shaft-alu, 
also Moondla Aroo of the Persians. Voigt• 200. 

AMYRI8, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Amyridacem. Roxburgh described several 
species, but his A. acuminata, commiphora, 
t gileadensis, heptaphylla, nana, pentaph> lla, 
punctata, simplicifolia, suffruticosa and Suma- 
trana have been removed to Balsamadendron 
and other genera, and of the Amyridaceap, only 
the genus Sabia remains as an Indian plant. 
See Balsamodendron: Commiphoia: Canarkim. 
Gum elemi. 

AMZATGUNGE, a town in India in Long. 
84° BO' R. and Lit. 24° 47' N 
AN, in Mewar, the oath of allegiance. Three 
things in Mewar aie royalties;—a subject 
cannot meddle with the An, or oath of al-, 

«legiance; the $<ni or transit dues on com-, 

* merce ; and the Kau y or mines nf the precious 
metals--*-YW*i ltajasthav , Vol l p. 172. | 


ANACARDJACE2E, ft ^natural order/" 
plants, trees or shrubs; Which abound iti/ ft 
resinous acrid or even poisonous jtiicC. Matty 
of its genera are met with iti 8. Eastern Asia 
of which may be mentioned Auaeardmra: 
Buchatiania; Cambessedia: Coniogetonr Gluts; 
Holigarna: Mangifera, Odina: MetatfOfrhoea 
Pegia : Pistncia .* Phlebocbiton Rhus*. Rum- 
phfa: Semecarpus; Solenocarpus; Stagroftria: 
Syndesmis: Thysanus and Triceros: Wsllieb’b 
list of this order gives 25 ; Blume gives 28 
genera for Java. *The Anacardium latifbliufy 
and A. officinarum. Gaert. Voigt, is ft Syn. of 
Semecarpus anacardium.*— Linn. Voigt. 
ANACARDIUM OCCIDENT ALE. LUn. 

A cajuba occidentals, Ocerh. 

Cassuvium pomiferum. Lorn. Bkeede. 

Bijara Sala.Saits 


Kaju.Beng.DEKH. rfim 
Malay 

Hijli badam ......Bkng 

Hind. 

The-ho-thayet . Burm. 
Casbew.nut tree... Eng 
Jambu-raonat... Malay. 
Paruukimavah... Maleal 
Peiteira Man jo. .Maleal. 
I’eitiea... I 


Watu-Ksju.. guto, 
Jambo-mng ? Sumatra. 

„ cercng. „ 

Kola niavah .. . . Tam. 
Mnndiri maram.. ,, 

Thab-ambu. Tavov. 

Jidi mamedi. Tel 

Munta mamidi ohstU „ 


Hijli badam ka good... 

Hind 


Its Gum. 

I Mundtri pisin. Tam, 


Its fruit Cashew-Nut. 

Hijili Badam. Brng. [ Cajew.Gw k Bind. 


Catsjoenooten Dct. 
Noix d* acajou,.. Fr 
A kajunusse, Wcstindis- 
ihe Anakarden.. Ger 


Acaju.. .I*, 

Nozes d’aceju.P oet. 

Nueces cfacaju. Sf. 

Cashew-Nut. Knc. 


ANA. Sans Food. 
ANAB. Arab. 


See Ana-prnsanam. 
Grapes. 

ANAB-US SALKB. uJUlJ I Arab’ 

* * t 

Solanum nigrum. 

ANABAS SCANDENS. 

Syu. 

Anthias testudiceus Bloch. 

Perea scandens. Daldorf. 

Palmyra climber. Eng. 


Kode... .. 

Fanei^d.* 


Hind. | Telli.,, 
...Tam. I 


Tam. 


Moonthainawedy nuna, 
Tel. 

Moonthericctta yennai, 
Tam. 


This little fish is very common in the marine 
lagoons and near lhe mouths of rivers of the 
south and 8* Eastern India. It is about five 
inches it* length, mottfcd brown and yellow. 
Theyl may be seem hangtog oof to fcket mangrove 
stente in Ceylon,- by spines arranged along the 
marm of the giHs, throe aqdJmif feet above 
the level of the receding tide, from which 
elevated petition. they drop into the water when 
[ disturbed by a beat or a steamer passing; Tm> 


The Oil. 

Caju apple oil End. 

Cajoo ka tel. Hind. 

This small tree, sixteen feet high, Is very 
ornamental, when in leaf. It was introduced 
from ihe West Indies, where, aa also foMekico 
and the two Americas, it grows: but it is now 
cultivated in Ceylon, all over India, Burmab, 
Pegu, and the Tenasserim Provinces eastwards 
to the Moluccas. It sometimes grows to a 
large size m Pegu, whete it is mifch' cul¬ 
tivated about Phoungye houses, and in groves 
near towns. The wood k dark brown, and ts 
not, generally, deemed of ralue in carpentry^traf, 
in Tavoy, Captain Dance say a it is sued in bolt 
building, and it forms a charcoal, which the 
iron-smiths there eonsidev the best for their 
trade. It bears sweet smelling.flowers, succeeded 
by a pea-sbaped fruit of a yellow or of a red’ 
color, very.acrid and .with am astringent juice. 
The Cashew-nut hangs at the end of Jthe 
fruit, outside^and* is about an inch « ft 
kidney shape, bdffife and who^i^d^fhed 
roasted* It is found in every Ini 
India, and is «r article or trail 
The nuts are need for imparitolfe %yotyt to 

W 






ANAI. 


AKA-MALLAl, 


Madeira wine. Also, ground up ami mixed 
With cocoa, they make a good chocolate and are 
•aid to yield a spirit by distillation, superior to 
rum or arrack,and described as possessing power¬ 
ful diuretic properties. They are also said to yield 
by expression, an edible oil, equal to olive or 
almond oil. The Cashew-nut springs froth one 
endvf the receptacle end has two shells between 
which there is a thick inflammable oil, called 
Cardole or Cashew apple oil. It is a powerful 
vesicating agent, and owing to its caustic pro¬ 
perties is sometimes applied to ringworm, warts, 
coins, cancerous ulcers, &c., and to floors or 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attacks 
of white ants. It is a very dangerous drug and 
ought never to be used. Exposure to the vapour 
of the oil, when under preparation, will produce 
violent swelling and inflammation. An astring¬ 
ent gum is exuded from the trunk of the 
tree to the extent of 5 to 12 lbs. .weight, 
annually, which should be collected when the j 
sap is rising. It makes a fair substitute for j 
gum arabic, forms a good varnish, and is par- 
ticularly useful where the depredations of in¬ 
sects require to be guarded againBt. In S. 
America, book-binders wasIi books with a sola- j 
tion ofit, in order to keep away moths and 
ants. The milky juice which flows from 
incisions in the trunk of the tree imparts an 
indelible stain to linen. The acrid nature of the 
plant should exclude its juices from medicine. 
Eheede, in his “ Iiortus Malabnricus” says, the 
slightly toasted nuts excite venery, strengthen 
the stomach, and afford relief in cases of vomit¬ 
ing and nausea —Ainslit, p. 228. ltoxb . it. 312. 
— Voiqt. 270. Mr. Jafrey, Drs. McClelland , 
Riddell*Mason, Useful Plants, Hog's Vegetable 
Kingdom , M . R' Jar. Report. Captain Dunce . 
See. Notices under Oil. Cashew Nut Oil; 
Cashew Apple Oil; Cashew Gum. Cardole. 
Casearia elliptica; Doiichos bifloius and resins. 

ANA-CHUNIDA. Male a i choosy sag) 
Tam. Solanum ferox. 

V ^4CYOLUS* PYRETHRUM, be Cand. 
Syn. of Aiijhenris Pyrethrum. 

‘^ANAGALLIS/Jif • A genus of plants 
of the natural order ”Pritmiteceaj, of which 
A. arvensis, with small scarlet arid An coerulea 
with small blue flowers are of Europe, Midctle 
Aria and North America, and A. arvensis vnr. 
p dc&rulea, described by Boxb. as A. arvensis, 
with light blue flowers, is a native of Kemaon, 
Nepjul and Khassya and is cultivated as a 
flowering plant, in India. Riddell . Voigt. 
335/ Wight gives a figure also of A. latifolia. 

ANAfi AMI PALI. In Buddhism the 
third of the fetor paths leading to uirwSaa.— 
Hjjder, p. 488/ 

AN AH, a totn'if Mesopotamia, 

ANAL Mauy x Termites. 


ANAI-KUTTALAY. qfaswrlm Tam, 
Agave Americana. 

m ANAI.1TIS an Assyrian deity introduced 
into Egypt. See Ken. 

ANAK. Arab. Ob \ Lead. 

ANAKONDA, of Ceylon is the Python 

reticulatus of Gray. It is occasionally of great 
size, but perhaps rarely exceeding twenty feet, 
though Mr. Sirr mentions that when full grown, 
it is said to measure from 17 to 20 aud even 
25 feet long, with a circumference of two and 
a half feet.— Sirr's Ceylon. 

ANAKALA CR1TA. Sanscj. one of the fif¬ 
teen kinds of slaves in Hindoo Law, a man who 
has become a slave voluntarily for food during 
famine.. 

ANAKAN, Mal. Alow person. 

ANAL. Beng, A reed, the Amphidonax 
bifaria. 

J ANAKUltU, Tam A tree of western India, 
of little value about thirty feet long, and 
eighteen inches in diameter; the natives make 
small canoes of it, and use it in house-building. 
— Edye . M. and Can. 

AN AM. The Aaaraese or Anamitic group of 
peoples inhabit Cochin-China and Tonkin, and 
are a section of the division to which the 
Chinese belong. The Chinese form of An« 
nam is Ngannam. The lauguage is Mo¬ 
nosyllabic. the Tonkinese call the Cochin 
Chinese, Kuang and Kekuang, names probably 
the same as Khyen and Kakhyen. The Cochin- 
Chinese, on the other hand, call the Tonkinese, 
Kepak. The Anamese are of Lw stature, the 
men with long arms and short stout legs. They 
are very light colored, well and warmly clothed 
in silk and cotton. The men are hardy and 
active. The women still fairer, are well formed 
and graceful. The higher classes are solemn 
and decorous like the Chinese. The lower 
lively anil talkative. The dress of both sexes 
consists of loose trowsers and loose frock with 
\ large sleeves In their persons, tbeir dress and 
I their food, they are very unclean. They are 
| arrogant as to their national importance. The 
religion is Buddhism but Shaman superstitions 
also prevail. A Cochin-Cliinese marries when 
he has the means, and among the poorer classes 
the age of the female is from 15 to 20. The 
‘ v wiCfiL wjgurebased, polygamy » habitual. Abor- 
| tion is offtm-lMKUeetwfseto; unmarried women 
are not all chaste. But adultery in the married 
woman is punished with death.— Latham's 
Descriptive Ethnology . Oraifurd'i Dictionary, 
pp- 321 to 488. Bee Buddha. Chinese, Cochin- 
China. India, p. .319, 343 and 844. - 
ANA-MALLAI, Tam,, or the diphanU 
hills, a considerable groopm*tbe south of the 
Indian Peninsula from which mftefr variable 
timber has been obtained, y^;.^ am annual 
profit of about Rupees 5%000. -There are but 
, few inhabitants—a forest race scarcely civilized* 

■108 



ANAM-MELKCH. 


ANANAS JSATiVUtf. 


ANAKBA GROUP of ISLANDS, iu the 
China Seas, consists of two large groups and 
several smaller ones with numerous detached 
islets. The larger islands are inhabited and 
abound with tropical fruits and vegetables — 
Hmburq'h. See Pulo Repon. 

ANAMLRTA. OOCCULUS, Wand A, 

Syn. 

Aaamirfca paniculate. CoUb. 

Menispermum cocouJus, Linn. 

M. heteroclitum. Roxb. Hi. 817. * 

M. monadelphum. Roxb. 

Cocculus auberosus. W and A. 

„ lacuuoaus, D . 0 . „ 

it orbicalatus, D. C- 

Khsnak-ul Kalb! Ar. I Gaarla Phalla. Maleal. 
BakainkaPhal? Beng? t Pol la, or Kakau- 
Cocculus ludicns. Eng. | daka-conuveh... „ 

„ Levantlcus. „ Pola kundakah 
Coquos de Levant. Fa. | conuveh. ... „ 

jermue . Guz. | Kaka-mari. .. Sans. 

Kakmari. Hind. Kaka-calli inaram? Tam. 

Baeca Orientals. Lat. Kaki-champa .. Tel. 
Tuba bidji ... Malay. I Kakamari. ... „ 

This is a strong climbing shrub, with the 
bark corky, ash-coloured, and deeply cracked 
into fissures; leaves roundish, hard, leathery. 
It is one of the Menispermacece. It grows 
in Ceylon, in Malabar, the Concans, the 
Circar Mountains, Orissa, Assam, Burmah, 
the Moluccas and Timor. The seeds are 

about the size of a cherry, the kernel is 
oilv. They are devoid of smell, of extremely 
bitter taste, and poisonous in moderate doses. 
Tewlve grains of the seeds given to a dog killed 
it in five minutes. They are poisonous to all 
animals, and even to vegetables. A solution 
prepared from an extract made with the seeds 
killed a beau plant in twenty-four hours. 
Cocculus iudicus is largely employed in Austra¬ 
lia in destroying the parasitic animals which 
attack the skins of sheep. It is also used for 
stupifying fish; miked with crumbs of bread 
and thrown into ponds, the fish which eat the 
crumbs become intoxicated, float on the surface, 
and are easily takeu. Fish thus caught are 
exceedingly dangerous. It has been said that 
the seeds are often added to beer, to render 
it more iutoxicating, but the truth of this 
accusation has not been confiimed. The only 
use of the Cocculus indicus iu medicine is as 
an external application, as a powder or oint-’ 
* meat, to destroy vermin in the hair, and in the 
treatment of some- cutaneous diseases. Its 
imports into England have largely and rapidly 
increased,' two hundred tons having been 
delivered iu 1850, the price about 20 sh. the 
cw(;.— AmlieMatma. Indica . Roxb. Hi* 817, 
Voigt. 889. G'Skaugh, 194 Dr. Mason. Hog , 
31. Ifteful Plants. HooJt at. T. 185. look's 
8toihU c* of Commera, Simmonis. 
ANAMtMELtfCH* power the 

' W-to ,wkom childicu wjera burned is to Mo¬ 
loch, * 


ANANAS SAT1VCS. Schult, 


Syn. 

Bromelia ananas, Linn. Roxb> ii. 116. 
„ savita, Roxb. FI. 2nd* 

Ananas ua sativa, Lindley , 


Ananfes, Ar. Dekh. Tel. 

Malay. 

Manas. Ball 

Nanas. Burn. Malay. 

Paodang. Celeb. , 

Pine-apple. Eng. 

K&mas. Lamp. ‘ 

Lanas... . Madurese. 
Karda Cheeka ...Malay. 


Nanas.. ,Ma1ay o! Java, 

Purithi. Maleal. 

Koida chika. „ 

Pina. PtatUtm. 

Anmi .Singh. 

Auasa maram. Tam. 

Ananas. Til. 

Anaaa chettu.. ... „ 
Anauau PanduChettu „ 


The pine apple, is a West Indian plant which 
has been domesticated in all the warm parts of 
South Eastern Asia and in hot houses in the 
colder places ol Europe, but in the moist warm 
localities of the Indian peninsula, of Bengal 
Ceylon, the Tenasserim Provinces, the Straits, 
Moluccas, Phillipines, and China, it grows in 
great abundance, is even wild, forming hedges, 
but the flavour of the fiuit which is a general 
favourite, is greatly improved by cultivation 
iu -rich soil. The leaves yield a very 
valuable fibre from which in the Straits 
and in Java, a much prhaed /lelicate fa- 
biie, the “ pina silk M of commer<| is manu¬ 
factured. The Juries Report ill-the Mad¬ 
ras Exhibition of 1855 describe it3 fibre as fine, 
white and strong, of considerable length, very 
silky and susceptible of being split into the 
finest threads and ver\ fine specimens of R were 
exhibited by the Madras School of Arts as tow, 
hackled flax, and refuse for. making string : also 
as thread, string, and line and clean specimens 
of the fibie weie contributed from Cocgnada, 
South Arcot, Tanjoie, Bolarum, and Tranque- 
l>ar. The leaves are gathered in the same way as 
the aloe, and are placed on a piece of board 
and scraped with a blunt knife. The fibres 
that are loosened are drawn out, the leaves 
turned over, and from four to six inches of the 
stem end scraped as before, and as soon as the 
fibres are loosened by the removal of the pulp 
in that part of the leaf, the fibres are taken hold 
of by the fingers and drawn out. These fibres 
are again laid on the board, and any remaining 
portion of the pulp gently scraped out with the 
aid of water, when they.are gathered and dried 
in the sun. By another mode pf treatment, the 
leaves are laid in the sun,so as to dry up a portion 
of the sap, when, on being taker} up and bruised 
by the hand, the fibres become loosened and 
may be taken hold of, and drawn out. But a 
jrre'at loss of fibre results, so that this,nteibod 
cannot be recommended.—881 < %oigt* 
451. Mad. X*. Jnr. JUpoH. 

ANAtfAS SATIVUS v^ ^ftTBIATI- 
FOLIA. Ribbon-leave* This 

is a veiy ornamental variety $ the pin! apple 




. AKANTA-MUL. 


ANASTATICA HIKkOPtlNTlCA. 


which has been introduced from Malacca, into 
the Tenasserim Provinces.— Mown, 

ANANAS RRACTEATUS Schult. A spe¬ 
cies from Brazil, introduced into the Calcutta 
gardens .—Poigi 615. 

ANANDA. The nephew or cousin and 
favourite disciple of Gautama : he was a thero 
(Presbyter) or Bhikshu (mendicant) and did not 
attain the sanctity of the Rahat-hood, or quali¬ 
fication for final emancipation without birth, 
till the Synod held at Rajagriha, in Magahda, 
soon after the death of Buddha. He was 
Sakya Muni's personal attendant. At An- 
afida's intercession female dtvotees (Biks- 
hums) Were admitted into the ranks of the 
Buddhist community and permitted to embrace 
tin ascetic life, and those at Mathra paid 
their devotions chiefly to the stnpa of Anauda 
because of this intercession.— Yuk'sEmbussy, p. 
86. Hydei'it Eastern Monachism , p. 433. See 
Buddha.—Sak)a Muni: Topes. 

ANANDA, in Sanscrit means joy, and hence 

ANANDA-NAT 'HA. Sans, the lord of joy, 
fiom auanda, joy, and nat 'ha, a lord. 

ANANDA, a herd, husband of Yasuda, the 
couple who fostered the infant Krishna. 

ANANDA GIRL A bindn author of re¬ 
pute, who wiote the Sankara Vigtijaya, on the 
modifications of religion. 

ANANDRAVER, Mahal. In N. Mala- 
bar, amongst the polyandric laces who follow 
the descent of Marumaka tayaro, or descensus 
ab utero —this is a terra for the more distant re¬ 
latives of a Tarwada, or united family. See 
Polyandry. 

ANA-NERINGI. Tam. 

Pedalium murex. 

AN AN I Sans. Earth ; amongst the Kols, 
under the designation Isani (Isa, goddess. 
Anani, earth) is the worship of the earth. See 
Kols. 537. Cy. of Ind. Sup. ii. 

w AKANTA. Sans. Infinity; Eternity; Time; 

Endless. w 

ANANTA, a' name t of Sesha the king 
of the serpents. Sesha means duration and 
Ananta endless, in hindu theogony, the ser¬ 
pent on which the deity reposes in the intervals 
df creation. See Calps, Hindoo. Inscriptions, 
p. 880, p. 38}. Kalpa. Lakshmi. Sesha. 
Vishnu 

' ANANTA VABMA, a prince mentioned in 
the inscription on the buddha-gaya vaulted 
cavern or Jfagftjuni cave of about the 9th or 
loth centuries Cyc. of Ind . Supp. ii See 
Inscriptions, p. 87A, 389, 392. 

ANANTI ANATI ufQ. ANTI 

GHETTU, Mute paradisiacal. 

ANANTA-MUl“ Jjaro. Indian Sanapa- 
Imk) Hemidesmus IndiciSs.; 


ANAPA 6H1KKTJDA KAYA VfSfay 
CfeT>oo5. Tel. Lablab vulgaris, Savi. 

ANAPA KAYA. Tel, Lags- 

naria vulgaris, Set.—IP. and A. 10BI. 

ANA-PRA8ANAM, amongst the hfriritra^ is 
a social and sacred rite, of giving rice for the 
first time to an infant, when six months old. 
Cyc. of Ind. Sup. ii. 

• ANAR. Beng, Dekh. Hind. Goz. Maiir. 
Pees. Punica granatum, the pomegranate. 

ANARAJ, Anarajpoora, a Ceyloti town, 
wheie are several Buddhist dehgopas or dagobas, 
the heightbs of which vary. They were built at 
from B. C. 307 to A. D. 376. It has been in 
iuins for about 600 years. The ruins are 
16 miles square, comprising a surface of 256 
square miles. Those of Pollanarua are much 
smaller, but they are nevertheless of great ex* 
tent,— Bakei's Rijle r p. 99. 

ANARADHAPUBA, an ancient city in 
Ceylon, now in ruii s. It is the Anuro- 
grammum of Ptolemy. -Hyder's Eastern 
Monachism , /?. 483 . 

ANARAJ A, the ancestor of the Haras of 
Haraoti. He was the ron of Visla-deva, or 
more properly of Mannkya Rai, who in A. D. 
69.") had founded Sambur, hence his title of 
Sambri Rao- In A D. 1024, Anaraja tooJf m 
possession of Hansi or Asi in Harianah.'”u 
Thomas' Prinsep . 1249. 

ANARADHAKA MUNDA, one oKwe 
pnricirial Bliatliya family, reigned 8 years from 
B. C. 478. See Bhattiva. 

ANAS or A NOME. Malay. Arenga 
saceharifera. 

ANASA, Anangs sativus, Schult.— 

Bromelia anann9, L. B. ii. 116. 

ANASANDRA or CHANDRA, 

tfo • Acacia ferruginea, B. C .—Mimosa Ter- 
ruginea, R. ii. 561. 

ANAS OYGNUS. Of this genus, one of the 
geese division of the Anserinm, A. Cygnoidea 
is domesticated in China. A. cinereus common 
in India and A. Braehyrhynchus inhabits the 
Punjab. 

. ANASEEPOO. Tam. Star 

Anise ; Illicium anisatum. 

ANA* SHORIGENAJL Malbal. 
OiUOc5lC^6n^o Syn. of Girardinia LeschenauL 
tiana: Urtica heterophylla.— Roxb. • 

ANASHOVADI. Mal. and Tam. El*, 
phantopus scaber-— Linn. > 

ANASl. Singh. Tam. Ananas sativus! 
Pine Apple. 

ANAS PHOOL. Hind. 

Illicium anisatum. Anise. Star anise. 

ANASTATICA HIEBOPUN'flCA, the 
Bose of Jericho. . 



ANCHOR. 


ANCHUSA. 


ANATA/Se» Atiutis. • 

ANATHPUM • MURICATUM. BbaW- 
Syn. of Aodropogon muricatum. 

< ANAT1M, a family of water bird. several 
genera of which PhasnicopterueCygtius; 
dernirocygna j Atiser ; Anns ; bernicla ; 
wrcidiornis; nettapus» Casaroa, Tadornii; 
Dafila; ChaulelftsmuBj Mareca; Querquer- 
dttla; fuligula, Margus, .and podiceps, dwell 
in South Eastern Asia; Sir J. D, Tennant, 

. noticing the Ceylon birds mentions that 
; there, are floating on the surface of the deeper 
water, fleets of the Anaida, the Coromandel 
teal, the ludian hooded gull, the Caspian tern, 
and a countless variety of ducks and smaller 
fowl, pintails, teal, red-crested pochards, 
shovellers, and terns. Pelicans in great numbers 
resort to the mouths of the rivers, taking up 
their position at sunrise on some projecting 
ijrock.—* Bengal An* Sjc. Cat . Tennant'* Sketches 
the Natural History of Ceylon, p. 262. 
ANATINA SUBROSTRATA, one of the 
yioridise, a moluso found in Australia and the 
s pdian Ocean.*—1%. Cyclop . 

^ , ANAU AN AND AT, a name of Lake Manasa- 
rovara. 

: ANA-VINGA, Maleal. Casearia cauziala. 

Vail. 

ANAXAGORAS, a Grecian whose two 
reputed followers were Damon and Pythias, 
supposed by Major Cunningham to be the words 
“harmma, Virtue or practical morality, and 
uddha, Wisdom ; See Damon and Pythias. 
ANAYA N. Cowherd or Shepherd 
ANAY VAL MYRE. Tam. 

Dii$@ Elephant’s Tail. 

ANAZI An Arab tribe of which in Skinner’s 
time the estimated population was one million ; 
they were richer and more powerful than any, 
even to the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
w'hole space between the Hainan and the 
Euphrates nearly, belonged to them, and their 
boundary on the side of Arabia is close to 
Nedjid. They commanded the route of the 
Bagdad earavan to and from Damascus, and the 
Syrian,line of pilgrimage to Meoca, from each of 
which they received tribute* This is the tribe 
classed by Niebuhr as having sprung from the 
Jews of Kbeibar; and in their name of Anazie, 
or Anaesse, be discovers the Hebrew, Hanassi.— 
Sikmt't Overland Journey. Vol. II. p. 84*5. 
AJfyBAR* Ababio. Malay. Ambergris. 
AN CHAR. Malay. Autiaris toxicaria. 
Upas antiar. 

ANCHOIS. Fa. Anchovy. 

ANOHOft. Eng. 

Ar, Bxng, Hind. 

*au ... B opt. 

'V'i.V Fa, 

ii 



\ 

lyftog&r... 

Aucoia,,. 

StWufc.,. 

Jangkar... 


»•* ' 


It* 


Hind. 

It. 

Malay, 

V 

1st. 


This article of ships furniture of which there 
are many kinds, sheet, bower, stream, kedgt and 
grapnel, for lame vessels, is wholly imported into 
India. Those for smaller vessels are manur 
factured in this country, of wrought iron but 
many are of rude form. In 1847 and 1848, 
about 4600 tons of anchors were ex ported from 
England, mul this has now perhaps doubled, 
their value being about £20 the ton.—-/WA 

ANCHOVIES, Essence of: Dr. HassaU 
found the whole of the samples adulterated with 
the ferruginous oxide, bole Armenian —Rassalt. 

ANCHOVY. Eng. Engratdis encrasicholo*. 
Anchois. ... Fb. 1 Acciughe.. ... It. 

The anchovies met with in India are wholly 
imported. The true or common anchovy is tjie 
Engraulis encrasicholus of Cuvier, a small fish 
about four iuches long with bluish brown back 
and silvery white on the belly. It is very 
abundant in the Mediterranean, where though 
occurring in other seas, they are chiefly caught 
at night, by nets, their heads immediately 
taken off, and their entrails removed. Another 
Mediterranean species E. Mcletta, is largely 
substituted for and mixed with the true anchovy 
but they are from four to seven inches longi 
and other fish, Dutch and Sicdian, are also 
employed to adulterate auchoyy paste and 
sauce. Of species cf Engraulis at Madras, 
three in number, the Netteli or Teran Goonie, 
E. ulbns , is caught in great nets, in immense 
numbers and by Europeans is highly esteemed 
for the breakfast table; and one about 6 inches 
long is very delicate eating. The Tamil names 
of the others are Pota Netteli and Maper * 
Netteli. (See Engraulis.) Jerdon. The y«a* 
ping-nairsay , of the Burmese coast and 
Tenasserim provinces, is considered by Dr. 
Mason to be the E. Mcletta , or comn.cn 
sardine; but Mr. Mason, has no doubt it is an 
Kngratilis .—Faulkner, Mason. Hassail , Any. 
Cyc . Poole p, 9. Bingley Hi. 221. 

ANCHUSA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Boraginacem. Voigt name9 A, 
officinalis, paniculata and undulata, but 
none of the species are indigenous or domesti¬ 
cated. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, p. 495 notices that 
Anrkusa itulica is mentioned by Nicander 5. 
38, and is called Biigloss, from the supposed 
resemblance of its leaves to a cow’s tongue. 
Bos glossa. In India the Greek synonyms 
bugloozun and foogkulus are assigned to 
Omma bracheatum (Royle.) In the Bombay 
bazars the Cacalia Kleinia is similarly termed 
Gao zuban , or cow’s tongue. He also describes 
p. 496, A. Anekusa tinetoria. (AlkanetV a 
native of Europe, fbr which Toot those cohe 
Omma eckioides, and, 0. tinetoria hateftyeu 
substituted .The Onos/na emodi (Watt,) ofThe 
Himalayas is closely allied to ihSj, if 


called Mmrnm from the iitf«wny oHt* 
colour. The aj&net of 
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duced by % different orrler of plants altogether) 
being the root of the Alcanna vera, It is im¬ 
ported into England in very small quantities ns 
a dye.— St. of Com. Toole, Voigt . O'Shaugh - 
netogp. 405-6, Hog. 541. 

'ANCISTROCLADUS,. VI all. A genus of 
plants belonging to the Malphigiace® of which 
A. Vahlii, and A. Heyneanus are known. The 
name of this plant is from Hkietron , a hook 
aud Kladus , —a branch, in nllnsion to the hook¬ 
like tendrils on the branches.— Gr . Cat . p. 28 

ANGISTEOCLADUS VAHLII. ARN.Gona 
Wei. Singh. Gona patt»n Wei. Singh, grows 
in the central and southern parts of Ceylon 
tip to 200 feet. — Thwntee 188. 

ANC1STROCLADUS HEYNBANUS Mill. 
Cat . Kurdal, Mahratta. Modira vnlli MhI. 
Rheede. Valli Modigam, Mai. Rheede. Grows 
At the Parr Ghaut: ravines at Khandalla, 
but not common. The Modira valli usually 
quoted for Artabotrys odorotissima, lias a 
great resemblance to this plant. This is a very 
pretty shrub, but hardly known yet to Euro¬ 
pean botanists. — Gr. Cat. 

ANCISTROOLADUS EXTENSUS. Wall. 
a climbing shrub of Amherst. 

ANC1STROLOBUS CARNEUS, Wall 

Hypericum carneum, Wall. Cat. 

Zeen-ga*lay- ... Tavoy^ I Zoung-ga lae... Burm. 
Zin-ga-lae. ... „ j Toung.ga-la Martaban. 

This tree attains a maximum height of 30 
feet, it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girth and its 
maximum is 3 cubits. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests, where the timber 
grows very tall, and it is found widely 
scattered, all over the Amherst, Tavoy and 
Jfergui Provinces, but in none abundant. It 
is also a native of China. Its dark brown 
wood, when seasoned, floats in water. It has 
a long fibre, tenacity, durability, and sufficient 
lightness, and is very free from knots. It is 
used by the Burmese for building, for ploughs, 
and for utensils of all kinds, and is recommend¬ 
ed for handles of chisels, hammers and tools 
. generally, ~Ctptain Dance , Dr, McClelland, 
Dr* Mam. Voigt . 89. 

ANCISTRQLOBUS MOLLIS. 

Yin-bya. ... Bdrm. 

This tree is described by Dr. McClelland 

S ig with A. Carneus, as plentiful in the 
u and Tounghoo forests. The timber 
jj^ws very tall, but seldom exceeds three feet 
ig jirth* Wood dark brown.—c Midland. 

Sp. Anchor. 

ANGORA. It. Anchor. 

ANC$^. Fk. Anchor. 

ANCU8A, It Alkanet. 

ANLALUSJTJ5, is said to occur in tfie slate 
strata near the grapite Fast of Tavoy. | 

ANDA G0ME8H.> 7d8S. A tree Intro-' 
imd from Brasil" to the Calcutta gardens 
with small white sweet scented flowers.— Vpigt. 


ANDAMAN ARCHIPELAGO lies on the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. It efti- 
sists of three principal islands, whtoh give Hie 
name to the group together with smaller islands 
and rocks lying in and near the meridian 
of 98° E. and comprehended between the 
parallels of 10° 2& and 15° 0*, N. Prp- 
paris Maud is the most northern of the group. 
The Great Coco, 6 miles long and 2 miles broad, 
is 45 miles distant from Preparis Island, 
extending from lat. 14° to 14° 8* N* and 
is in long. 93° 25 J' E. The Little Coco id 9 
miles to the S, W. of the Great Coco and is 
2| miles long, and about half a mile broad. 
The Great Andaman, is in reality composed of 
three islands, which extend from Cape Price 
in lat. 13° 34* N., long. 93° 9* B. to the 
8, E. point in lat. 11° 80* N. long. 92° 
56* E. in a S i W, direction. The Islands are 
separated from each other by two narrow straits. 
There are great coral reefs ou the western side 
of the group rendering the coast dangerous. 
The North Andaman is about 44 miles in 
length from north to south and 14 in breadth, 
and Port Cornwallis is on the east side, in lat. 
13° 18’ N. It is an excellent bay or harbour, 
about 3 miles broad and extending about six 
miles into the land in a N. Westerly direc¬ 
tion. The middle Andaman is about 50 
miles in length from north to south and 15 or 
16 in general width. While the south Anda^ 
man is about 43 miJes in length north to 
south and from 9 to 15 in width.— These islands 
were surveyed in 17S9 aud 1790 by Lieutenant 
Archibald Blair It. N, who made a circuit of 
the entire archipelago, and embodied the remit 
of his researches in general charts, plans, 
and a report containing useful information for 
mariners. The islands are indented by numerous 
bay9 and inlets. Some places may be distin¬ 
guished afar off by white cliffs, which rise 
abruptly from the sea. The Islands form 
part of a volcanic chain which extends from 
Sumatra to Cape Negrais on the coast of 
Bnrmah. The coasts, and probably the inland 
parts also, are covered with dense jungles 
of lofty trees, the forests being rendered 
impervious by tangled brushwood and inter¬ 
twining creepers and rattans, scarcely pervious, 
it would appear, even to the wild race by 
whom the islands are exclusively occapied. 
In the year 1791, a settlement was. formed by 
the British Government at Port Chattai%^tear 
the southern extremity of the GreiNiltstod, 
which is about one hundred and ftffy iqiles 
long, and tw.enty miles broad. The,chief ob¬ 
ject was the establishment of a n^val station, 
at which ships of war on the, Indian station 
might repair and refresh, the luxuriant growth 
of the timber trees, and the favourable position 
of the islands .for ebfflftmntattian with alt parish 
of India, having led to the selection of the 
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Andamans for this purpose. The establish- their woolly heads with red ochre or cinnabar, 
ment consisted of a few companies of native Thus attired they walk forth to their different 
troops from Bengal, and of a body of convicts occupations. The women bear the greatest 
from the same place. In 1793, the establish- part of the drudgery in collecting food, repair* 
ment was removed, at the suggestion of Ad* ing to the reef at the recess of the tide, to pick 
rairal Cornwallis, to the port at the opposite up shell-fish: while the men are hunting in the 
end of the island, which now bears his name, woods, or wading in the water to shoot fish 
The establishment was only maintained for a with their bows and arrows. They are very 
few years longer—the settlement proving so dexterous at this extraordinary mode of fishing, 
pre-eminently insalubrions that it had to be which they practise also at night, by tbe light 
abandoned towards tbe close of 1796, but, in of a torch. In their excursions through the 
the interim, it had been visited by Colonel woods, a wild hog sometimes rewatds their toil, 
Symes, when on his voyage to Burmah, on a and affords them a more ample repast They 
diplomatic mission, and tbe interesting descrip- broil their meat or fish over a kind of girdle 
tion of the inhabitants, which is contained in made of bamboos; but use no salt or other 
the narrative of his embassy, is that by which seasoning. The Andamaners display much 
the natives of these Islands were long best colloquial vivacity, and are fond of singing 
known. The Audaman Islands are inhabited and dancing, in which amusements the women 
by a race of men, the least civilized perhaps also participate. Their language has been 
in the world; being nearer to a state of nature said to be rather smooth than guttural, and 
than any people we read of. Their colour is their melodies are in the nature of recita- 
of the darkest hue, their stature in general tion and chorus, not, unpleasing. The Editor 
small, and their aspect uncouth. Their limbs sat for several hours with two intelligent Anda- 
are ill-formed and slender, their bellies pro- maners, one said to have been their chief who 
minent; and like the Africans, they have slew a European and the other his near relative, 
woolly heads, thick lips, and flat noses. They and was witness to their meeting with others of 
go quite naked, the women wearing only at their tribe, from whom they had suffered a 
times a kind of tassel, or fringe round the mid- prolonged separation. There has no doubt 
die, which is intended merely as ornament, as remained on his mind that their language is 
they do not betray any signs of bashfulnesa very limited as to the numbers of word*; 
when seen without it. The men are little during bis stay an officer visited them, 
above 5 feet in height, 5 ft. 2 and 5 ft. 3 inches, who was under the impression that he knew* 
are cunning, crafty , and revengeful; and fre- words of their tongue. But, he was deceived 
quently express their aversion to strangers in by that marvellous power to imitate which 
a loud and threatening voice, exhibiting various these people possess, every vocal sound being 
signs of defiance, and expressing their contempt repeated instantly, and with a wonderful 
by indecent gestures. At other times they precision. At the moment, this power to repeat 
appear quiet and docile. Latterly, they have accurately foreign words from a strange race, 
become quite familiarized to Europeans, but imparted the idea that they understood and 
before that they would affect to enter into a could apply such words: But their enunciation 
friendly conference, and after receiving, with of vocables could only be compared to the 
a show of humility, articles presented to them, acts of the ape tribes where a new article 
they set up a shout and discharged their is taken up and admired and allowed to 
arrows at the donors. On the appearance of a drop and break, without the acquisition of 
vessel or boat, they would frequently lie in any knowledge as to the result of so drop- 
ambush among the trees, and send the oldest ping a frangible material. The two chiefs 
one of their gang, to the water’s edge, to alluded to had been for two months in 
endeavour by friendly signs to allure the stran- the verandah of the guard room for Euro- 
person shore. If the crew ventured to land pean sailors, but, they had not acquired a 
without arras, they instantly rushed out of their single word of the English tongue. This part 
lurking-places, and attacked them. In these of their character is noticed by an anonymous 
skirmishes they displayed much resolution, and writer who says every one, who saw the speci- 
plunged into the water to seize the boat; and mens of those people during their brief visit to 
they have been known even to discharge their Rangoon, found them the most determined 
arrows while in the act of swimming. Their imitators possible. Every sound uttered, no 
mode of life is like the brute, their whole time matter in what language, was repeated with 
is spent in search of foqd. They have yet a distinctness, and eveu an emphasis by the 
madeno attempts to cultivate their lands, but islanders, that quite surprised the listener, Of 
live entirely upon what they can pick up, or course, they cnuld understand nothing that was 
km. In the morning they rub x their skins said to them, but the moment a question was 
with mud, or wallow in it like buffaloes, to put to one of them, it was instantly repeated 
prevent the annoyance of insects, and daub with a precision that no European could pos* 
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ill!} imitate with respect to a language of the small fry, and a kind of wicker-basket* 
ftbioh be had previously heard nothing. There which they carry on their backs, serves to 
was no study whatever in the case. The dear! deposit whatever articles of food they can pick 
repetition of the words appeared to depend on'up. A few specimens of pottery ware have 
the keenness of hearing in the islander, and of been seen in these islands.” The An* 
the readiness with which he could adopt his daraaner has the appearance of the small 
vocal organs to bring out foreign words. Like sieed Negro race about 5*2 inches high and 
all animals, they seem disposed to do mischief would seem to be the descendants of the same 
on the spur of a moment, but they do not re- wave from the West that has left its features 
ftlize any fear of its after consequences. For in the South of the Peninsulas of India and 
instance, they will rob a plantation, or even Malacca, and the Semang and the Negrittos of 
knock over a convict, and half an hour after, New Guinea. The Andamans have a climate 
they will look as innocent and indifferent of the milder than that of the Tenasserim and Pegu 
crime they have committed, as if nothing had coasts and more resembling that of Colombo 
happened. In a civilised person, whose con* or of the low lands of Penang. The range of 
science is awake to good" and “ evil" fear the thermometer, during the past three years, 
instantly seises the offender, and until he sees gives a maximum of 90£ 6 and a minimum of 
what will be the result of his r«sh act he is 70° in the shade. In the sun maximum 
naturally apprehensive ofits penal consequences. 115° minimum 73 °— at 4 p. m.— while the 
Their numbers have been estimated at from average annual fail of rain was 116 inches. 
2,600to 10,000 but, the editor estimated the This fall appears to have been distributed over 
entire tribe at about 1,000. As civilization ad- 165days.Likeall insular positions the Andamans 
Vauces they must gradually disappear or aecom* seem liable to be visited by hurricanes. The 
modate themselves to the new state of matters, hills on the main land as seen from the clear- 
The chances are that a few years hence but few ings appear about 800 feet high, having rich 
of these poor creatures will remain in their valleys with considerable area of level land, and 
aboriginal state. The Andaraaners dance in thence sloping gradually to the sea. After the 
a ring, each alternately kicking and slapping the mutinies of 1857, parts of these islands, Ross 
lower part of his person ad libitum. Their Island, Viper Island, and parts of the island 
salutation is performed by lifting up a leg, and opposite Ross, have been cleared and convict 
smacking with their hand the lower part of settlements formed for the mutineers at 
the thigh. Their dwellings are the most Port Blair, Haddo and Aberdeen, with a coast 
wretched hovels imaginable. Three or four road from Haddo to Aberdeen and to Phoenix 
sticks are planted in the ground, and fastened Bay, and another to Navy Bay. In these Bays 
together at the top in the form of a cone, over and Coasts, the mangroves abound, and the 
which a kind of thatch is formed with the smell around was malarious. The numbers of 
branches and leaves of trees. An opening is convicts have risen to about 8,000 to 4,000 
left on one side, just large enough to creep into, but about 500 from them have endeavoured to 
and the ground beneath is strewed with dried escape to what they supposed a neighbouring 
leaves, upon which they lie. In these huts, are mainland. These islands have been written 
frequently found the skulls of wild hogs sus- up as suitable for colonists, but there is no 
pended to the roofs. Their canoes are hollow- outlet for produce. The immediate neighbour¬ 
ed out of the trunks of trees by means of /ire hood of “ Aberdeen” is the spot recommended 
and instruments of stone, having no iron in use for intending settlers. Sugar cane of three years 
wnong them, except such utensils as they may growth flourishes vigorously up the sides of 
XS^jgrocured from the Europeans and sailors the hiH. Cotton also' thrives as well as 
who havfrJte|y visited these islands, or from ** jowany”—bajra” and M hemp. ,# Vege- 
the wrecks ofm#fi^for“erly stranded on their tables in profusion are obtained all the year 
coasts. They use also*^n®MH e of bamboos r^und—on the main land an extensive clearing 
to transport themselves across tttf^harbours, has been made opposite Ross Island and 
or from one island to another. Theft with the name of Aberdeen. It is 

•am remarkably long and of an uncommon elevattaSi^ut 60 feet above m ine forni 
form; their arrows are headed with hshb-ones, of a table-land. A system of cultiva- 
or the tusks of wild hogs; sometimes merely tion and nurseries is there carried ont though 
with a sharp bit of wood hardened in the (ire, on a more extensive scale. The eoopsnnt* 
but these are sufficiently destructive. They areca palm, mango, mangosteen, dorian, nut- 
use also a kind of shield, and one or two other meg, orange, arrow-root, &c., all promise well, 
weapons have been seen amongst them, notwithstanding the formidable difficulties 
Colonel Byrnes adds, a spear of heavy wood they have had to encounter. The general 
sharply pointed. Of their implements for contour of the islands is that of abrupt 
fishing and other purposes, little can be said, elevations of 160 feet in height, with sides 
Biadnets of different rises are used in catching \sloping to the sea beach.— Bonburgh, Jonr). 
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Ah Soc- Beng . Selection from the Records 
the Government of India . Rangoon Timet.— 
Asiatic ’ Researches. Vol iv. p. 389, et, seq 
Bee India, p. 847. Marco Polo. Sernaug. 

ANDAMAN RED-WOOD. Eng. Syn 
of Pterocarpus dalbergioides.— Hoxb. . 

ANDERE. Cyngh. "Acacia Sp * 

ANDERSON The Reverend John,—an 
eminent missionary and school founder 
Madras, in connection with the Scotch establish' 
ed and the Free Church. Born 1805, died 
1855. 

ANDERSONIA, Roxb. A genus of plants 
now transferred to Conocarpus acuminata and 
C. latifolia and A. Rohituka to Amoora. q 
See Diuduga tree, Rohun Hind. Andersonia 
rohituka. 

ANDERTHALB. Ger, Sodse sesquicar- 
bonas. 

AN-DES, of India are the alpine regions of 
Thibet, bordering on Chinese Tartary.— Tod. 
ANDGERJ, Can. . 

Ind Yeru. Mahk. | Yeru. Ma hr . 

The Sower of this timber tree has not been 
seen, and its generic name remains undetermin¬ 
ed, but it is supposed to be a species of Sapin 
dus or Nephelium. It is found in the Canara 
and Sunda forests, above the ghat, chiefly at 
Nilcoond and in the southern jungles. The 
wood is serviceable ia house building.— Dr. 
Gibson. 

ANDHER, a little village 10i miles S. W. 
of Bbilsa and 5 miles* W. of Bbojpur. 
contains remains of Buddhist topes. 

ANDHRA. The Andhra or Vrispala dy¬ 
nasty of Andhra (Orissa P) offelingana is first 
noticed in the Vishnu Purana* which predicts 
that thirty Andhra Bhritya kings will reign 
456 years. Professor Wilson adds in a note 
that the Vayu and Bhagavata state also 30 
kings and 456 years and the Matsya has 29] 
kings and 460 years. The actual enumeration 
of the texts gives but 24 names; that of the 
Bhagavata, but 23i that of the Vayu, but 17. 
The Matsya has the whole 29 names, thus 
adding several to the list of 24, and the aggre 
gate of the reigns amounts to 485 years and 
six months. The first was Sipraka, B. C. 21, 
a powerful servant of Suserman, and whom 
killed and then founded the Andhra Bbt& 
dynasty. The last wasA. D. 428, Cha’/£Lu 
pr V^jaya last Magadha king, 300 Jones, 546 
Tod) Pulomarchisb, (Poulomien of Chinese, 
Wd.) died 648 A. D. Salomdhi, Tod, con¬ 
temporary of Boppo RawalofKewar, A. D. 
7201) Professor Wilson arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the race of Andhwhkings should not 
commence till about 20 v years B. C. which 
would agree with Pliny's notice of them: but 
it is possible that they existed earlier in the 
Booth of Indfc although tW established their 
authority in Magadha only iMhe first centuries 


o/jof the Christian era and ended in A. D, 436. 
Chicacole and Rajahraumjry were the capitals 
of the territory, which is now known as 
Telingana, and also the Northern Circars. Pliny 
speaks of the Rex Andrarum as a powerful 
Indian prince. The Andhra Brahmens regard 
themselves as a distinct race.— Thoms 9 /Vto- 

WOeon't 
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sep's Indian Antiquities, p. 241* 

Glossary . See Chalukya : India. 

ANDI. A religious mendicant of the Saiva 
sect in the South of India. 

ANDI-PANDOQ. eotf - 8$oTas* 
Banana. 

ANDKHO. Across the Moorghab, and 
towards Balk, which city is in the territory of 
the king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Andkho, Maimuna, Shibbergam, Siripool and 
Akchee; a connection subsists between them 
and Herat, but since they are divided Rgainst 
each other, their aid is of small avail. All of 
them are engaged in the slave trade, and 
independent, though they send presents of 
horses both to Herat and Bokhara. Mamma 
is the most important of the whole: the chief 
in 1840 was Mizrah Khan, a a Uzbek of the 
tribe Wun, and his country extended from 
Maimuna to the Moorghab, and adjoins that of 
Sher Mahomed Khan Huzara. Maimuna itself 
is an open town, or rather village, of about 
500 houses; but the strength of the chief 
consists in his f ‘ils,” or moving population, 
who frequent Ulraur, Jankira, Sorbagh, Kaffir 
Killa, Khyrabsd, Kusar, Chuckaktoo, Tukht-i- 
Khatoon, and other sites, which can scarcely 
be called villages. He also numbers Arabs 
among his subjects, many of that tribe having 
been long settled here. 

Andkho , or Andkhoee, in 1830, was ruled by 
Shah Wale Khan, an Afghan Toork, who settled 
here, with others of his tribe, in the time of 
Nadir. They were then shiahs, but are now 
aoonees. The <( ile” of the chiefs, besides his 
own race, are Arabs, and he ean furnish 500 
horse, and is on good • terms with Maimuna. 
Andkho has a larger fixed population^jftjjp 
Maimuna, being in one of the high loads to 
Bokhara, but there is a scarcity of water in this' 
canton. It is here that the wheat is a trienmial 
plant. Azuikho is the place where Moorcro;ft 
perished. 

s Shibbergam, belongs to an Uzbek chief, 
in 1830 named Roostum Khan, who has a 
character for moderation; he can muster 500 or 
600 horse, and is on good terms with both 
Maimuna and Koondooz. Shibbergam is eon* 
sidered to be a very ancient place, being given to 
the days of the Kaffirs (Greeks), and skill the 
strongest fort in these parts. The “ark” or 
citadel is. built of brick and tyoftar,. tad 
surrounded by other walls of mud** Kal idk Afr 
Beg, the late chief of Balk, besieged it hr seven 



ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA. 


ANDROPOGON CALAMUS AROMATICUS. 


years without success, but it roust Only be 
understood to be strong against Uzbeks, who 
are badly supplied with artillery. Water is 
conducted to it from the rivulet of Siripool. 

Siripool. Zoolfkar Sher, an Uzbek of the 
tribe of Achurauelee, governed Siripool, in 1842 
known as a brave and determined man. His 
** ils” are in Sungcharuk, Paogan, Qoordewan, 
and Daghdrab. Siripool itself is as large as 
Mairauna. 

Akhchar is a dependency of Balk, and held 
by a son of Eshan Khoja, governor of that 
once vast city. 

All of these chiefsbips are situated in the 
plgin country, whi$h in general is well watered 
by rills or canals, and has abundance of forage 
for camels and horses, which are numerous. 
The soil is dry, but there are many gardens 
near the towns. The style of building, from a 
scarcity of wood, is that of the bee-hive shape. 
There is a good open caravan road from Meshid 
to Balk, which is a journey of 16 days; thus, 
from ’ Meshid to Shurukhs, four; to the | 
Monghul, three; to Mairauna, four j and to 
Balkh in five days. This is much the nearest 
route to Cabool from the west.—Burne’s Paper*. 
East India, Kabul and Afghanistan, p. 137. 
Paper* East India Cabal and Afghanistan, 
p. 136. 

ANDRACHNE TRIFOLIATA. Roxb. 

Syn. 

Stylodiscus trifoliatus. Bennett. 

Psychodendrou trifoliatuua. Wall 

Uriam, Assamese. . 

A tree of quick growth; found in Java,-Ava, 
Peninsula of India, atHurdwar, Chittagong, Ne¬ 
pal and Assam. Wood and bark red. Employed 
for masts and spars of small vessels. -~Voigt. 
Cal* Cat, Ex, 1862. 

ANDROGRAPHIS. Wight, inhisIcoNEs, 
gives figures of A. Ceylanica, echioides, lobelio- 
idesj Neesiana, paniculata, serpyllifolia; visco- 
Wightiana. The following may be noticed. 

^T^OGRAPHIS ECHIOIDES. Nee*. 


-%n. 

Justicia echioides^ 
Ch&valapuri Kada. Tel | Gorre Chimidt 


Kiriat' ... , 

.* TaM, 

Nela Vembu 

1 

Nela Vemu . . 

.. Tex. 

Kari Vemu... . 

n 


Tk] 


, ; This plant grows in Ceylon, in the peninsulas 
of India and Malacca and in the Himalayas. 
It has two varieties, a Lamarckiana the Justicia 
of Lamarck, and 6. Liunceana, the J. echiodies 
of Roxburgh.— Voigt. 693. 

ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA. Wall, 
Syn* 

; Justicia paniculata. Bum. Roxb. i. 117. 
UferT... .'. An. tJKiriatha Malbax* 


Kalpa... ... Sinoh, 

Kriatha.. .. „ 

Kriyat*.. ., Hind. 

Ralupnath: M&ha 
tita (great bitter.) „ 

This valuable plant grows in dry ground, 
under the shade of trees, and it flowers in the 
cold season. It is found wild in Ceylon, the 
peninsula of India, in Bengal, and Java* but it 
is now cultivated in Tinnevelly. The roots have 
long been a popular febrifuge and stomachic. 
It is the basis of the “ Drogue amere,” or a 
compound of mastic, frankincense, resin* myrrh, 
aloes, and creat root, steeped in brandy far a 
month, and the tincture strained and bottled* 
It is an annual and, according to Ainslie, fjrai 
originally brought from the Isle of France* 
But it is cultivated in Tinnevelly and other 
districts; and is now found wild in Bengal and 
probably in the Peninsula. It is the true 
Chiretta. but it is only one of the plants from 
which the Chiretta of the bazars is obtained. See 
Chiretta.— Voigt, 493: O'Shaughnessy, p. 482 
and Beng . Pharmacopoeia 210. Indian Annals, 
No. 6. 

ANDROMEDA FASTIGIATA; the Him¬ 
alayan heather grows abundantly on Mon 
Lepcha, at 13,080 feet, and Rffords a good fuel 
Another species A. ovalifolia is named as oc¬ 
curring along with an Ilex.—Hooker Pol. 1, 
p. 343. 

ANDROPOGON, Eighteen species are 
given in Voigt's Calcutta plants brought 
together under this from other genera, An- 
atherum ; Phalaris; Anthisteria: Cymbopo- 
gon : Calamus Coleus and Snccharum. Of 
these 18 speties, A. Arundinaceus : A. 
punctatus, Roxb. A. Bladtiii, Retz. A. Tris- 
picatus, Roxb. A. pertusus, Willd. A. glaber, 
Roxb . A. Roxburghianus, Schult. A. conju¬ 
gate, Roxb. and A. binatus, Retz .are of Ben* 
gal. A. Cymbarius, Linn, is of ,t)Sb Coromaudel 
mountains, A. Prostratu^ linn, of the Indian 
Peninsula. A. scapdeus, Rox). of the Indian 
Peniusula and Bengal and A. Miliformis 
Schult of Lucknow. Andropogon acicularia 
Retz. is now transferred to Chrysopogon. 
Much confusion however seems to prevail 
as to the classification of these grasses, 
iLjjyhich by some are arranged amongst the 


*»lomegha 
i tita... 


Bstta. | Kara-K&uiram. 
Kairata 


Kriai..CAN. Duk-Hind, | Hiu-iin-komba ' StNoa! 
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ninacem, and by others amongst the Pani- 
cacero. The A. contortus, as Bls0jA^j«4a- 
tus has been The 

following merit separate notice, 

ANDROPOGON BICOLOR. Black Jo*r- 
Kala Joar, Hind. 

Cultivated in some places near Ajmir. Genl* 
Med. Top* p. 176. 

ANDROPOGON CALAMUS AROMA- 
T1CU8, Royk. Its oil if the Roofa*ka t 
tel, Hind. l)r. Royle regards this andro- 



ANDROPOGON IWARANCUSA. 


ANDROPOGON MURICATUS. 


pogon as the plant which yields the oil of 
Nemaur, known in Southern India as the 
Root* Grass oil, which differs but little either 
in appearance otr quality from the Lemon 
grass oil, is used for the same purposes, forms 
a good substitute for the more expensive caja- 
put oil, and is sold in England under the name 
Oil of Rose-scented Geranium. This plant is 
supposed by Dr. Hoyle to be the calamus aro- 
maticus of the ancients; yields a volatile oil, 
erroneously termed oil of spikenard; The true 
spikenard of the ancients is supposed to have 
been obtained from the Nardostachys Jatamansi, 
a plant of the Valerian family. O'Shaughmsy, 
Hoyle. Jut. Rep . M. E. 626. 

ANDROPOOON ESCULENTUM. several 
species of andropogon, as the genus is described 
by Roxburgh, are among the most abundant of 
the grasses of Burmab, one of these Dr. Mc¬ 
Clelland describes under the name of Andropo¬ 
gon esculentum, or Lemon grass, (Tsablain, 
Burmese) cultivated in small quantity in every 
village throughout the country, and to be had 
in all the bazars. It is a valuable article, and 
m a dry state might be found profitable for 
export. Mr. Jaffrey mentions that A esculen- 
tum, ( Narthum-pilloo , Tamil) is used in 
Madras to perfume water which the people 
drink, and that a proportionate quantity im¬ 
parts a pleasant flavour to tea .—McClelland. 
Jaffrey. Mason. See Vegetables of Southern 
India, 

ANDROPOGON GLABER. Roxb. 

Syn. 

Gundhagoorana, Beng | Tambut Dec. 
grows in the higher parts of Bengal. Roxb. 
». 267. 4 

ANDROPOGON IWARANCUSA. Roxb. 
Syn. Andropogon Nardus. Rotill Ainslie, 115, 
Roxb. I. 275. 

Iwarancussa. 

lwaran-kusha... Reno. | Gaocha. Sans- 

Ibharan „ „ 1 Allapu Kommuveila 

Karan „ „ | vantigaddi ... Tel. 

Its oil. 

Roosa oil, Roosa grass oil. 

A native of the low hills along the base of the 
Himalayas, atHardwar and theKheeree pass and 
also'found at Asseergurh and in Malwah, gene¬ 
rally. The roots of this fragrant grass are used 
by the Natives in northern India in intermittent 
fevers. In habit and taste it comes remarka¬ 
bly near A. Schoenanthus. The oil is used as 
a stimulant internally and externally, much in 
the same manner as oil of cajeput.—Roosa oil, 
has long been supposed to be the celebrated 
grass oil of Nemaur, but fir. Hoyle, does not 
recognise the correctness of this opinion and 
refers the Nemaur oil to the A. Calamus' aroma* 
tieuelt is probable, however, that the several 
species furnish oils of similar characters* Roxb. 


I. 275. O'Slmghmiy . 680. Voigt. 707. 
See Grass Oil of Nemaur. 

ANDROPOGON MARTINI. Roxb. 1.877. 

Syn. 

Andropogon nardoides, Nets f 
Andropogon calamus aromatious, Royle. 

Gross oil of Nemaur I Kubell. Hind. 

Koubo grass Oil... Eng. | 

This plant grows in the Balaghat, in Central 
India, and northwards to Lucknow and Delhi. 
It has a strong aromatic and pungent taste, so 
that the milk and butter and flesh of animals 
who feed on it are impregnated with it. Grass 
oil is never taken internally by natives, but 
they have a great faith in it as a stimulant to 
the functions of the several organs, when rub¬ 
bed on externally. They also use it as a lini¬ 
ment in chronic rheumatism and neuralgic 
pains, and though they place great reliance on 
its virtues, its ex pence prevents it being used 
generally. It has a fragrant aromatic smell, 
persistent, and very agreeable at first, but after 
a time the odour becomes unpleasant, and gives 
many people a feeling of sickness with headache. 
The natives use it for slight colds; also, to excite 
perspiration, by rubbing in a couple of drachms 
ou the chest before the fire or in the beat of the 
sun. The pure unadulterated oil has been used 
with effect in rheumatism; A spurious article is 
prepared by distilling sesamum oil in which 
at Saugor twenty seers of oil, the grass, for 
which grows wild over the station and district, 
are mixed with two seers of sesamum oil, 
and then slowly distilled. The oil thus becomes 
highly impregnated with the peculiar roosa 
flavour, and is sold as such at 4 Rs, a seer. 
It is also known under ihe names of grass 
oil and ginger grass oil It has an odour 
distinct from that of lemon grass and citronelle. 
For the 1862 Exhibition, every endeavour to 
obtain unadulterated oil failed. The best is said 
to be pressed at Ajraere. Voigt. 707. Roxb. t. 
277. Cal . Oat. for Ex. of 1862. Gen . Med. 
Topography, p. 176. 

ANDROPOGON MURICATU8. Rett. 
Roxb . i. 265. 

8yn. 

Anatherum muricatum. Beauv. 

Phalaris zinania. Linn. 


Khor? . 

. Assam. 

Jalasayah I ... 

Sans. 

Kror ?. 

ii 

Lamajjakamu... 

u 

Kaskasghas... 

>4 BenG. 

Viranang . 

n 

Pan-yen, . Burk. 

Viratarang ... 

M 

Cusous .. „ 

. ...Eng. 

Vette-ver 

Tam. 

Khus-khus ... 

••• it 

Kuru-vem ... 

, Tel. 

Hina . 

... Hind. 

Kassuvn... . ... 


Ufiir .. 

••• it 

Avuru gaddi ... 

«» 

KhaB-kbas ... 

... i, , 

Vattivern. ... 

>#. 

Bata ... 

»• ti 

Vidavali...- 

“ it 

Garrarf ... 

... n 

Nalla vatfci veru. 

$9 

Gaudart ... 

... >, 

Telia ,, k „ 

1* 

Akar-wangi ... 

Malay. 

Ouru „ 

«| 

Ramcibam ... 

Malnal. 

Vakila.a 

1 9 
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ANDBOPOGON NIGER. 


ANDZIAN. 


Growi in many parts of India, in every part of 
t]ie ooast,in Bengal,in the south of the peninsula 
and in Burnish, is cultivated for its roots, which 
mused for making the fragrant fans and tat¬ 
ties In general use. The grass is used for thatch. 
It’ seeks a low rich moist soil, especially on the 
banks of water-courses. It covers large tracts of 
waste land in the province of Cuttack. Known 
generally by its aromatic perfume, it is also 
looally used as a medicine, for much the same 
purposes as sarsaparilla. Its roots and oil 
are used in native medicine for other purposes. 
Under the name of Khuikhus Attur an 
essential oil is extracted at Lucknow, from the 
roots and sells in the Bazaar at 2 Rupees per 
tola. It is probably merely a perfumed 
ieaamum oil. But the plant grows spon¬ 
taneously and plentifully in all the jungles of 
Oudh.— Roxb. i. 265. Voigt. 706. dr. Mam , 
601, AinsL M. Exh. 

ANDBOPOGON NARDUS P Mil P Ains. ? 

Naringi ke bas ka Waeeana-pillu.,. Tam. 

* ghas . ... Duk. AiUpii kommu- 

Gaud bel f. Hind. vdlla-vanti- 

Bhustrina? gadda. Tel. 

Guohoha. Sans 

There seem to be grave doubts as to the right 
of this plant to be separated from A. iwar- 
ancusa, Blane, and A. naidioides of Riddell 
seems identical. Ainslie says that Wassanapilloo 
makes a very pleasant tasted tea and valuable 
diet drink. In infusion, it is a stomachic and 
it yields an essential oil.—Ainslie Mat. Ind. 
25 8. Voigt. 707. 

ANDBOPOGON NIGER: Kunth. In 1859 
seeds said to be of this plant were distribut¬ 
ed throughout India. In 1853, this plant was 
introduced into Ffhnce from China, and it 
became the subject of much discussion among 
European botanists to determine to which genus 
it belonged. Kunth named it Andropogonniger. 
It produces an abundant crop of grain. The 
busk or rind yields a superb dye of a violet red, 
a colour which, combined with acids and alkalies, 
gives a variety of tints, such as deep red, 
orange red, brown red, &c. This dye has been 
recently applied to cotton wool and to silk. A 
rich saccharine juice in the stalk, yields 14 per 
oent. of sweet extract, of which 10 J per cent, 
is fit for crystallised and 8J per cent, for 
uncrystallised sugar, and all can be made, if 
wanted, iuto alcohol. Sugar can be extracted 
direct from it, in the European fashion; and 
jaggery can be made by the Natives^ which can 
be lefined either in India or in Europe. 
The Andropogon niger which, in tem 
prate regions takes 4 or 5 mouths to arrive at 
its full perfection, wjill not, it is said, at the 
utmost take more than 2 or 3 months in the 
hot regions of India, and four crops a year can 
gathered from it; jmt the plant requires 


irrigation; such as to be found in the delta of 
the Godavery, where it is derived from the 
anient. Mr. Waiter Elliot mentioned that tMt 
was known to farmers of the peninsula as the 
Sugar Sorghum. Balfour, Madras Museum* 

ANDROPOGON SACOHARATUS. itor 
Deodhan . Hind. | Shaloo (I ct« Dnoj 

May be the A. Niger above noticed. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh says it is much cultivated over various 
parts of India. See Holous saccharatus. 

ANDROPOGON SCANDEN3. Rox* is the 
Maewail, of the Dekhan. 

ANDROPOGON SCMNANTHUS. Linn. 

Syn. 

A. Citratum. DeCund. 

Cymbopogon schananthua. Spring. 

Sirri. Ambroyna . Gour-gia ... Pens. 

Guudho-bina .. Beng. Bhustrinang ... Sans. 
Taa-ba-len? ... Burm. Mala-trinakang. „ 

Sa-ba-len. „ Peugiri Man a... SimGh. 

Mik-ka-thu. ... ,, Wassana pillu ... Tam. 

S'pa-len. „ Kamaohi-pillu ... „ 

Sweet-rush ... Eng. Kavatara pillu ... „ 

Lemon-grass „ Kamaehi-kaasuvu. Tel. 

SxovoavOog Ger, of Kipp. Bhu-strunam ... „ 

Ghandtf-bela Hind. Chippa-g. „ 

Gand Bel. ,, Kamanchi gaddi... ,> 

Juncus odoratus .. Lat. Nimma gaddi ... „ 
Sireku ... Maleal. Vasana gaddi ... „ 

The Oil. 

Lemon Grass Oil. I Oil of Verbena. ? 

This plant is a native of Arabia, but is now 
cultivated in the West Indies, Ceylon, on the 
North of India, all over Burmah and in the 
Moluccas, and used for domestic purposes and 
in the medicine. It grows to a height of three 
or four feet, its stems infused as tea, or in 
decoction, are considered aromatic and stimulant 
and given in colic. Its oil is largely exported 
from Ceylon where it grows abundantly on the 
Ambulawe mountain, which overhangs Gampula 
on the road to Nawera Elia. Almost annually 
in the dry season, the plant is burned down, 
but the roots are uninjured and after a few 
days rain, young shoots burst forth.— Sirr’s 
Ceylon. Roxb. i. 274. Voigt. 706 : O'Shaugh. 
639. Bog. 832. Ainslie. Hr. Mason* Useful 
Plants Bombay Products. See Oil: Thatching. 

ANDROPOGON 8ERRATUS. Semite 
Andropogon. Khura also Khurrar aba 
Jeemoota, Hind . Grows in moist places in the 
plains, is considered the best grass at Ajmeer 
to preserve for cattle .—Qnl Med* Top»p* 161 
ANDROPOGON SORGHUM. Brot. Syn. 
of Sorghum vulgare. Pres. See Holous 
sorghum. 

ANDUGATbl. go&tf. Boswelli* glabra, 
R. ii. 384. 

ANDZIAN. A territorc forming opt pf the 
boundaries of the lauds of the Kirghil^oiuki. 
See Kirghii. 
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ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. 


ANGA. 


ANEESOON. dr *i>l Arab. Pimpinella 
nniaum, Aniseed. 

ANE1LEMA SCAPIFLORA. Moosh-siah. 
i U* Hind, Common in the Kheeree 

passhat ; its roots are much prized by native 
practitioners.—Voigt, names A. herbaceum, 
nanuin; nudiflorum and vaginatum brought 
from the genera, Commelina and Tradescantia 
of Linn and Roxb. Voigt- p. 677.. 

aNE’KAT’HALE, Tam. Agave Ameri 
can a. Linn. 

ANEM. « 25 0# Tel, Bridelia. Wild. 


way.—The Hakeems of Northern India be* 
lieve the use of dill seed promotes the secretion 
of milk.— Honigberger. O’Shaughneesy. Maton, 

ANETHUM PANMORJ, Syn. Fceniculum 
Panmorium, 

Sonf: Panmhori, Hiitd. 

A native of various parts of India, root 
white, nearly fusiform, and almost simple. 
Used in India as an aromatic in food and in 
medicine.— CtShaughnestv, page 3G0. 

ANETHUM SOWA. Roxb. 

Syn. 

Anethum graveolens. Wall. 


ANEMONANTHEA. d. c. A genus of the 
Ranunculncea of which A- Palconeri and A. 
Griffithi occur in the Himalayas, Sikbim and 
Botan .-H.f.and Th. 

ANEMONE, or the wind-flower, one of the 
Rannnculaceae, contains acrid properties. Some 
ipeoies are cultivated in India as garden flow¬ 
ers, in rich loamy deep soil with much decayed 
manure. Anemone cernua, according to Siebold, 
is in high repute among the Chinese as a tonic 
bitter, under the name of Hak-too-woo—Mr. 
Fortune says that many species which he im¬ 
ported from China have found their way 
to the principal gardens in Europe, and when 
writing in 1846, he mentions that the Ane¬ 
mone Japonica was in full bloom in the garden 
of the Society at Chiswick, as luxuriant and 
beautiful as it ever grew on the graves of the 
Chinese, near the ramparts of Slianghae. Hooker 
and Thompson, name A. Albana of Central 
Asia: A biflora, of Baluchistan, Kashmir and 
Aflghanist&n A. rubicola of the inner Himma- 
layas, and Sikbim and A- vitifolia of the 
Hiramalayas generally.— Fortune's Wanderings 
page 406, O’ Skanghnessy.p. 160. Riddell . Hog. 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 14 Hook. /. and Thom . 

ANEMONOSPERMOS. d. c. a genus of 
the Ranunculacem of which several species 
occur in Ceylon and the Himalayas. H.f. and T. 
p. 21. 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn . 


A. Sowa. Roxb. 


Ilhabit. An. 

Tsft-mon«h'pyu?...BcRJi, 

Tsa-muot?. „ 

Anise of Matthew 

Bill . .Eng. 

Anethon... Gr, o! Dioso. 


Sowa. Hm>. 

Sai-chuka. „ 

JemujuP. Malay. 

Adas-manisf... „ 

Anise. ,, 

Sadakuppe.., ... Tam. 


This plant grows in the south of Europe, in 
Egypt And Astracan. In India, dill water 
is a commonly used carminative for the 
Relief of flatulence, flatulent colic, and the 
liccough of infants; and may be advan¬ 
tageously combined with a few grains of 
magnesia or aromatic confection. In Pegu, 
dill ibids are constantly for sale in the bazars, 
The Burmese do not distinguish it from carra- 


Shabit. 

... Ar. 

Sulpha, Sowa... 

. Beng. 

Tsa Myeik. 

>. Burm. 

Sowa Din*.. . 

.. Eng. 

Bishop’s weed . 

... Eng. 

Suva. 

...Guz, 

Soya. ... 

Hind. 

Sowa. 

• »» 

Shuta pusha... 

... „ 

Soie. 

••• i) 

Shuta puBpha... 

... y, 


Shatta-kupha.,, Malbal. 
SitaSiva... Sans. 

Misareya ... •*• ... „ 

Shaleya . „ 

Satta-kuppa. Singh. 

Hinendura. „ 

Satha-kuppa. Tam. 

Saddapa. Tel. 

Sopu Sompa. „ 

Shatha-kuppa.. 

Pedda Sadapa Chettu „ 


This plant Is cultivated in the cold season in 
Bengal, in the Peninsula, Burmah &c. Its 
seeds are aromatic and carminative and used 
by the natives in their curbits and medici¬ 
nally to relieve flatulence. The best form for 
adults is probably that of a few drops of the 
essential oil on sugar, or dissolved in spirit. 
By distillation the fruits of this and the next 
species yield a pale yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. 
881, soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 144 parts 
of mter.—O'Shaughnesey, page 866. Bombay 
BroducU: Vegetable Kingdom , 377. Roxb. \\. 96. 

ANETHUM FCENICULUM. Fennel. See 
Foeniculum vuluare. 

AN G AB AV ALLI— S. eoTrtftfO. liter¬ 
ally Fire climber: Pongamia ? Butea ? Clero- 
dendron. 

ANGADA, the son of B41i, a fierce monkey 
chief, one of Rama’s confederates. 

ANGAHARAWA also ANGAHARUWADA. 
Singh. The planet Mars: Tuesday. 

ANGAKARA GADDA. Tel. Momordica 
dioica. 

ANGAMAN. A name of the Andamans P 
See Marco Polo. 

ANGAME, a rude pagan tribe on the rangn 
of hills in upper Assam, ou the eastern frontier 
of the Mikirand Cachar. They speak one ot 
the Naga dialects. See Mozome; Kuki: India 
p. 339. 

ANGAMorANGAR ISLAND, adjoining 
the south side of Kishm about 6 miles long, ia 
lat. 26 0 37* N.— Horeburgh. 

ANGAN. Dukh. The open enfle- 
sore of a mahomedan or hindoo house). Asmatf 
court yard. * ' 

ANGA, Sanso. The Anga apd Upsrnga, 
». e., the ebiencea and secondary scieibeaiubo^ 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL 




finale to the Vedas, usually called Vedanga 
six principal ones are enumerated, viz. 

1. Pronunciation. 

2. Description of religious ceremonies. 

3. Grammar. 

4. Metre. 

5. Daily calendar. 

6. Explanationof difficult words,etymology, 
—Wiliam's Story . See Veda; Vidya. 

ANGDE8, Ongdes or Ondes, adjoins Thibet, 
The inhabitants call themselves Hoongia, and 
appear to be the Hong-niu of the Chinese 
authors, the Hun (Hoon) of Europe and 
jndia, whioh prove this Tartar race to be Lunar, 
ft nd of Boodha. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol p, 136. 

ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA, of the 
north of Europe is grown in Iudia as a flower¬ 
ing plant. 

ANGELY, on ANGIL1CA, according to 
Edye, the Malayalam and Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to two and a half and three 
feet in diameter, and from fifty to sixty feet 
high. He describes it as used for large canoes 
and snake-boat?, and, if kept oiled, as very 
durable. Also, as used for planks, for native 
vessels, in consequence of its being very tough, 
and well fitted to hold the yarns where the 
planks are sewed together, which is the case 
with all the flat bottomed boats on the coast, 
where there is a surf on the beach, as at Mad -1 
ras, for the massula boat; at Mangalore and 
Calicut, for the mancbee boats, &c.; and many 
jof the pattamahs are fastened by paddings of | 
coir on the joints of the planks &c. Its Tamil 
synonim seems to be Assanpela maram. Dr. 
Wallich names the Angejly wood, the Arto- 
carpus hirsute, and it is described in Useful 
Plants as A. hirsutus. Lam. Eyde ■ Malabar and 
Contra . 

ANGHRIPARNIKA- 8. tf 

Uvaria lagopodioides. D. C. 

ANGIACHINENSiS. a tree of China and 
Siam, produces a varnish. 

ANGELICA. See Angely. 

ANGIRA, t. e. Charity, in hinduism, one of 
the ten men created by the united powers of 
Brahmaj Vishnu andRudra, the ten were 

Puiuha or Pride Nareda or Reason 
Pulastya ... Patience Daksha ... Ingenuity 

Angira ... Charity Vasishta... Emulation 

Mn ... Deceit Bhrigu .„ Humility 

Harichi ... Morality Critu ... Piety . 

Sue Brahmadica. ' 

ANGIRASA. A gotra or family of brah¬ 
mins derived from the Rishi or sage Angirasa. 

ANGLO-SAXON, a branch of the Arian 
race, who settled in Britain. Amongst the 
Arians who went to the north west, the Saxons 
not uncommonly immolated captives in honour 
of their gods, but they seem to have ceased to 


do so after their settlement in great Britain. 
See Aryan. Sacrifice. 

ANGOLA WEED. Ramalina furfurtcea 

See Dyes. 

ANGOLAM. Mal. Alangium decapetalum : 
A. hexpetalura. 

ANGOORER-GACH, Beno. Vitis vinifera; 
VinA 

ANGU. Malay. Asafoetida/ 
ANGUILLIDiE. See Muranidse. 
ANGULAR LEAVED PHYSIC NUT. 
Jatropha. 

ANGOSTURA BARK, also CUSPARIAN 
BARK, is obtained from a south American 
plant, the Galipea cusparca. It is imported 
nto India, as a tonic medicine.— O'Shuvgh. 

ANGUZA. Pers, % j I Asafcetida. 

ANI. Tam. Elephant. 

ANGRIA, about the middle of the 17th 
jentury, Kanojee Angria, who had been a Mah- 
atta soldier, was made governor of Severn- 
roog. He soon assumed independence, ch¬ 
ained possession of nearly all the Mahratta 
leet, and conquered territory on the mainland. 
He even took vessels of war, belonging to the 
English, French and Dutch. Against ins suc- 
jessors Tulji Angria, in 1754, the Bombay 
Government failed in an expedition, which 
hey sent out, but Severndroog was subse¬ 
quently reduced by commodore James* Though 
up to his time, they had swept the Indian seas 
with impunity. 

ANGULITORANA TRIPUNDRA, a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva. 

ANOLA. Hind. Myrobalan. 
ANHILWARRA, the dynastic name of three 
races that ruled in Guzerat from A. D. 696 till 
A. D. 1309, when Guzerat was annexed to 
Delhi by Ala-ud-din Mahomed Shah. The name 
of these dynasties was taken from the town 
Anhilpoor, which rose to great distinction as a 
commercial site and with Cambay as its sea¬ 
port, was the Tyre of India. At its height, 
Anhulpoor was twelve coss (or fifteen miles) in 
circuit, within which were many temples and 
colleges; eighty-four chaoks } or squares; eighty- 
four bazaars, or market-plaoes, with a mint for 
gold and silver coin. Col. Tod thinks it not 
unlikely that the Chaora , the tribe of the first 
dynasty of Anhulwarra, is a mere corruption of 
Santa \ as the ch and s are perpetually inter¬ 
changing. The Mahrattas cannot pronounce the 
ch ; with them Cheeto is Seelo t Ac. The Saura 
princes of Deo and Somnath, he thinks, in all 
likelihood, gave their name to the peninsula of 
Guzzerat.—Tod’s Trawls, p. 147,152, 156. 
Tod's Rajasthani Vol 1, p, 31. See Guzerai; 
Kalmnk; Kattywar: • 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL prepaid’ from, 
bones, is used to a considerable extent In India 
as a filtering material, for clarifying mis , and 
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in the prbettiei of sugar rfeftning. When pur 
it should not effervesce on the auditioa of 
muriatic acid., 

ANIMAL FOOD. Its use is not absolutely 
forbidden to the prints of Buddha and the 
followers of this faith use enormous quantities 
of fish, reptiles and Crustacea. Even the more 
strict of them, though they may refuse to take 
[ life for food, eagerly use meat, when they chh get 
: animals killed for them or find them dead from 
accident or disease; and the cow, buffalo, tiger 
and horse, are all u*ed in Bunnab, tiger ffe«Ji 
selling for five annas a pound. The hindu 
brahman, rajput. and vesya, as a rule, will not 
eat animal food, and no hindu can eat the cow 
without censing to be of the four hindu castes 
but all audra hindus eat goats, fowls, mutton, 
and the servile pariah races eat nearly all 
quadrupeds.— ffyder. Ed. 

ANIMAL OILS are in frequent use, as 
medicinal substances, amongst the people of 
India, for external application such as that 
from the pea fowls fat, irom the neuts fo»t, the 
crocodile and the iguana. 

ANIME, a gum resin, imported to some 
extent into India and China. It is the* pro¬ 
duct of the Hymenma coutbaril, the Courbaril 
locust tree, of South America, which has 
been introduced from South America, into the 
Tenasserim Provinces arid is easily propagated- 
This gum resin is of a pale brownish colour, 
and is met with in commerce partly in translu¬ 
cent and somewhat unctuous grains or tears, 
and partly iu large brittle masses. But the 
commercial article is doubtless the product also 
of the Vateria indica or Gum copal tree, and 
the V. Roxburghii, which yield almost' a 
precisely similar resin. For ordinary purposes, 
these may be used indifferently; hut where 
purity is demanded, copal is almost insoluble, 
while anitne is wholly soluble in alcohol— 
Sonbk. Mr. Mormon t. Compendious Descrip¬ 
tion, Mrs. Mo son : Q'Shaughne&sy , Faulkner. 
Vegetable Kingdom 287. jPoole, bee Vateria, 
Gums and Resins. 

ANIMISHA. Sanbo. The hindu gods are 
supposed by the hindus to be exempt from 
the necessity of winking their eyes. Hence a 
deity is called Animisha, one whose eyes do not 
twinkle. ^ There are other mark® which distin¬ 
guish divine from mortal b. ( > They cast no 
shadow, they are exempt Irom perspiration, 
they reroaiu unsoiled bv dust, they float on the 
earth without touching it, and the garlands 
they wear stand erect,, the flowers remaining 
unwithered.— William's Slo^y if AV< 7 , p. 248. 

ANjyU3 ( Latin, the breath of life breathed 
ijjto mluVnpstrils, is the Rauch of the Hebrews, 
the Buft 'bf Arabirt, and among, the Greeks, 
Anim^^Aitiinjji and Spiritos being the terms 
amon^it ftVKoipane. In their donation of 
the various prophets, mahomedans style Moses 


j the Kalam-Alhih, the word of God. Abrahim 
the Kalil-al-Allah, friend of God, and Jesus 
Christ is the Ruh-AILh, the Spirit of God. In 
this view, it identifies the everlasting soul, 
with the Holy Spirit and the breath of life. 
The New Testament indicates three, soul, 
spirit, and life, but in English there is no settled 
mode of speaking of these three, for h man if 
said to die; in n shipwreck, every sonl if said 
to perish, and a person ceasing to live is de¬ 
scribed as departing, the mahomedan passing 
awat and departure.— Ed. 

ANI-PIPDL. Dukh. Ficui 

religiosa.— linn. 

AN! POOLIA HARM. Tam. Adansonia 
digitata. 

AN-IRAN, the non Arian people. See Cyc. 
AN IS. IIin i). Adhntoda vasica. 

ANISAROOLY MARA. Can. Alangium 
Jecaictalum. 

AN I SAY. Tam. (qu. Avisay) Agati grahdi- 
flora. 


ANISEED. English. 


Aneesoun ... 

... An. 

Sonf... 

... Hind. 

Kadis-Man is? ... 

Bali, 

Anise... 

... It. 

Mahori.. - ... 

Brno. 

Andis-raanis! 

... Jay. 

Tsa-moun tsabah Burm. 

Munefi... 

... i. 

Anys ... 

Dut. 

Pimpinella anisum. Lat. 

Anise .. 

Enq. 

. Anisum ... 

Malay. 

Common Anise 

>> 

j Jira-manis ... 

Aniseed... 

»* 

1 Itazian-i-rumi 

Pbrs. 

Sonf... 

Duk. 

Anis,... 

Port. 

Graines d’ Anis 

:fe. 

I Sataphaspha 

Bans. 

Ani8 ... 

Ger. 

1 »Sombu ... 

. Tam. 

Anison ... 

Gr, 

Pedda Sadfipa 

Tel. 

Anisa .. . 

Anisi ?? ... 

Guz. 

Hind. 

| Sonipu... 

... f , 


The plant producing these small, aromatic, 
pungent, fragrant, sweetish seeds, is the Pimpi- 
nella anisum of the Apiacem of Lindley Which 
is cultivated in the Levant, all over Europe and 
in China. They are an agreeable carminative 
and yield on distillation a volatile oil, and a 
fixed oil by pressure, England takes about 50 
tons at 35s. to 50#. the cwt. The Bali, and 
Javanese terms may possibly designate the Star 
Anise.— Voigt^ 21. Vegetable Kingdom 376: 
O'Shaughnessy 358. ton. Riddell, Melon, 
Faulkner , TooTe: 

ANISEED-TREE. Eng. IUicium anilatum, 

ANISEED OIL. Oil of fruit of Pimpinella 
anisum. 

A Ni CUT. Tamil: literally dam-built, a 
name given in Southern India to a darn or 
weir thrown across a liver to dam up the wafer. 
The grandest is that across the Godaverj river, 
about seven miles long, but others dam untile 
waters of the Kiituab, the Palar, the G$|ifpcin t 
the Toomboodra and the Pennnr. y J 
ANI-GCNDAMANI MARA& Ad- 
enant hera pavonina. Its seeds are Wuni. 

ANIL. Pout. Sp. Indigo, V/. 

AN Ilf, See Dyes. 
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ANISE, STAR. 


ANIS0NR3(U ITCITIFLORA. 


ANljMALLY, literally elephant hills, a moun¬ 
tain tract in the coilectorate of Coimbatore, in 
the southern part of the peninsula of India. The 
mountains are covered by valuable forest trees, 
which at one time were worked with an annual 

f rofit of about Rs. 50,000, and there are many 
eautiful woods suited for turnery. The wild 
animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, bear, 
hyena, wild dog, bison, sambur, spotted and 
barking and hog deer: also the wild goat. 
They are occupied by a nice of hill-men the 
Karder, open, independent, straight-forward 
jpeu, simple and obeying their Mopens or 
Chiefs implicitly. They are strong built, active, 
with woolly hair and somethin!/ of the African 
features, and hie their front teeth to a point. 
The women wear enormous circles of pith in 
the lobes of their ears, which they distend down 
to their shoulders. A black monkey is their 
greatest dainty.— Lt. Col, Hamilton, in Uteris. 

ANISE, STAR. Illicium anisatum. 

Badian-i-khatai, An. Pers, Badian. Hind. 

Pa-eo hu huei Skimini. Jai* 

hiara.. ... Chin Adas Mains. Maleal. 

Chinese Anise ... Eng,. Badian-i-khatai Pers. i 

Star „ ... „ Anasipu ...Tam. ?Tel. ' 

An»B phul ... Dun. 

* The Star Anise ik the fruit of the Illicium 
anisatum of Linnaeus, a shrub or small tree, 
which grows in several places in the South 
Eastern parts of Asia, in China, Japan, the 
Philippines, and the countries extending from 
China to Japan from 23$° to 35 N. L 
JThe name is given from the clustering star like 
form assumed by the capsules or pods, five to 
twelve in number, joined together at one end 
$tnd diverging in rays, generally five. 'These 
are used all over the East, as a condiment. 
They are prized for the volatile oil obtained 
from them, and for their aromatic taste. The 
barks have a more aromatic flavour than the 
peeds, but they are not so sweet. In China, 
their most common use is to season sweet 
dishes: In Japan they arc placed on the tombs 
of friends and presented as offerings in the 
tenfples. They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at the 
average value of 8£ dollars per picul. In 1850, 
$95 piculs were exported from Canton, valued 
at 8,200 Spanish dollars. In India they are 
inuch used in seasoning curries and flavouring 

S ative dishes, and large quantities are used in 
ijittpe in the preparation of liqueurs. 3,000 
piculs of anise ..are exported annually from 
Cambodia, and, in 1848, 81 piculs of oil of 
Aniseed, valued at 11,900 dollars were exported 
from Canton. In preparing a spirit of anise, 
tto Star Anise, may be used instead of common 
anise. In England, it is from this fruit that 
the oil of anise is prepared, and it imparts the 
peculiar flavour of the Anisette de Bordeaux.— 


Morrison, Smmonds. Faulkner, O' Shaughwsg, 
Feng, Phar. p, 42}. Vegetable Kingdom .23, 
ANISOCH1LUS CARNOSIIM. fVaU. 
Syn. 

Lavendula carnosa. Linn, 

Plectranthus carnosus. 8m. 

P. dubius. Spr. 

P. Crassifolius. Hart. 

F. Strobilifcrus. Roxb. Hi, 23. 

Coleus spicatus. Benth. W. J. Rh. 

Thick-leaved Laven- Karruwalli Til. 

der... ... Edo Piadi bandit ... » 

Litaki-pangeri... Duk. Pindi bonds „ 

Kat-karka... Maleal. Rogaehettn ... „ 

Karpurawalli ... Tam. 

Of this genus of the Lamiace®, Voigt only 

gives this species, but Wight also figures A. 
albidum, A. dysophylloides, A. purpureum, and 
A suffruticosum. It is used in native medicine. 
It has small bluish purple flowers and grows 
among the Circar mountains and at Taopg 
Dong.— Roxb. Hi, 23. Voigt. 450. Aindie. 
Useful Plants. 

ANISOMELES MALIBARICA R. Br. 

Syn. 

Nepeta Malibarica. Linn, 

Stachya „ Sieb. 

Ajuga fruticosa. Roxb. Hi. 1. 

Gao-Zaban of Bombay. | Madheri. Jam. 

Bootan Koosham. Sansc. | Moga birakn ... „ 

Pema-ratti. Tam. J Chinna ranabheri. Tel. 

Retti Pema-retti, „ | 

A plant with a very fetid odour, of the West 
Indies, Mauritius, the peninsulas of India and 
of Malacca and Java. In the W. Indies, the 
entire plant is deemed emenagogue and natives 
of India use the leaves internally in dysentery. 
— Voigt. 460, O'Shaughnwy 482. Vegetable 
Kingdom .578* A{mlie. Roxb' Hi, l. 
ANISOMELES OVATA, R. Br. 

Syn. 

Anisomeles disticha. Hey)ie, 

Ajuga ,, Roxb. iii, 2, 

Ballota „ L. Mant. 

Nepeta „ Bl. 

„ Amboinica. Linn. 

Marrubinm Indicum. Bum. 

Ballota Mauritian a. Pers. 

A plant of Ceylon, peninsular India, Reugaf 
and Nepaul, with a strong cnmphoraceoua smell. 

— Roxb. iiV, 2. Voigt. 460. 

ANISOPHYLLUM ZEYLANICUM. 
Welipiyanna, Singh. 

A tree of the western and northern pjarti of 
Ceylon, its timber is used for common house 
building purposes. - Meniis. 

ANNESLEA FRAGRaNS, JfaS, k lioul. 
mein tree with small whitish f&W fi&ferant 
flowers.— Voigt. 91, ' • 

ASI80NEMA 
of rhyllanlhus multlflprt, 





ANKLETS, 


ANNA PURNA DEVI. 


^PLNISU. Guz. ANISm Lat. anisun. 
A ear* Hind. 'Pees. ^^1 PimpineHa 
anisum. Aniseed. 

ANTANKA BHIMa, a prince celebrated 
in Orissa. He unfortunately killed a brahmin 
and be raised numerous temples in expiation. 
He also endowed Juggurnath (Jogha-natba). 
See Inscription. p. 380. Cy* of Sup. ind. 

ANIYATA-BHAMMA, a class of priestly 
misdemeanours, of the biiddhists of Ceylon.— 
j Tydar's Eastern Monachim. p. 433 

ANJALI Sans. One of the hindu forms of 
respectful obeisance, it is the Dandawat of the 
South of India. The head is slightly bowed, 
the palms of the hands are brought together 
and raised laterally to the middle of the 
forehead, so that the tips of the thumbs only 
are in contact with it.— Hind. That . Vol ii, 

p. 108. 

AN1ZEH, a tribe of Arabs, who are of the 
very ancient Kbazerij or Khezerj Arab tribes. 

ANKAL-AMMA, one of the village gods of 
the peninsular of India. 

ANJANA, grandfather of Gautama. See 
Burmah. 

ANJANA-KAHLOO also UNJUNCLE. 


Tam. Antimony. 

ANJAJ^part of Cutch. 

ANJA^HM|£JL See Hindoo. 

pEPA, an Island 2 miles 
off the lat. 14° 45’ N. about 

ANJ1R. Pers. V' Figs. | 


ANJELIE. Eng. Tam. Artocorpus hirsuta. 


ANJENGA or ANGINTENGA, on the 
Malabar Coast, in lat. 8° 89£ N. Long. 78° 
46* E. The word is a corruption of the two 
Tamil words unjee taynkul or live cocoa 
trees. The place was for many years an English 
factory and of some note in former days. 
It is now desolate and deserted. The ruins of 
the Portuguese church and fort, still exist. 
Orme, the Historian, was born at Anjengo, 

Forbes * Oriental Memoirs f Abbe Raynal't 
History of the Indies.—H. Drury , Cochin. 
Horsburgh. 

ANJOWN.P Hind. Bishops’Weed. 

ANJUN. Mae. Hardwickia binata. 

AN J UNA also KUKPA. Mae. Memecylon 
tinctorium. 

ANJURU, Picui carica, L.— R, 

iii. 528. 


AN KABOS A. Leea stapbylea ; 

& L 65,8. 

ANKER. Gee. Adchor* 
u ANKERBOYEN. Gee. Buoys* 

TS. English. 

KhttMhRl. JIAJA. I KwS ... Tam. 


Anklets of gold, silver, brass, copper, deer 
horu, the metals being solidly massive and 
as chains, are in use in all eastern coun¬ 
tries, amongst hindus and mabomedans. Oc¬ 
casionally a grown man of the hindus 
may. be seen with a small gold or silver 
ring but in general they are restricted to 
women and children. The custom has doubt* 
less been through all ages, and they are alluded 
to in Josh, xiii, 16 : Is. iii, i6 and 18. In 
some cases those of some of the hindus are 
inconveniently massive, and heavy riogo, 
usually of silver set with a fringe of small belle, 

I are often worn by hindu ladies. Allusion is 
made to a tinkling with the feet. Hindoo 
women wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ankles, which, at every motion of the 
feet, produce a tinkling noise. Toy Cart. 

ANKLONG, the musical bamboos of Java. 

ANKOBAR, described by l)r. Kirk in 
journey from Tajoura, Loud. Geo.—Trans. 
1842. Vol. x. See Kirk. 

ANKOLAMU— S. Alangium 

decapttalum, Lam.—R. ii. 502.—A* liexape- 
talum. 

ANKOOS. Pers. Hind. Anlcasa* 

San sc. Arpe. Greek : Cuspis, Latin : Hendoo, 
Singh. The goad and guiding rod of an 
elephant driver, in shape resembling a small 
boat-hook. It is figured in the medals of 
Caracolla of the identical form iu use at the 
present day in India. 

ANKO-RUTE. Tam. jydr-ptLsnL. Tricho- 
sanlhes palmata. Roxb. 

ANMA1L. Tam. Pavo crislatus. 

ANNA, an East Indian' coin, sixteen to a 
rupee and equal to about three half pence. 
Eng. See Fanam. Ganda. 

ANNA BUGDI. Tam. Green copperas. 

ANNAI KARA! MARAM, also OADBY 
MARAM. Tam. Odina woodiar. 

ANNANAS. Guz. and Hind. 

Pine Apple. 

ANNA PURNA BEVI. a goddess in 
hindu mythology. In the modern representa¬ 
tions of this beneficent form of Parvati, she is 
described as of a deep yellow colour, standing, 
or sitting ou the. loius ) or water-lily. She has 
two arms, and in one hand holds a spoon, in 
the other a dish. In her dress she is decorated 
like the other modern images of Burga. Anna 
Puma is a household goddess, and is extensively 
worshipped by the hindus. Her name implies 
the goddess who fills with food, and they 
believe that a sincere worshipper of her iml 
never want rice. She is possibly the Auk' of 
Babylon and she hat been considered^the 
prototype of tbe Anna Perenna of the Rothkos, 
whom Varro places in the ‘same rttfl with 
Pallas and Ceres, and who was deified and 
held in high esteem by the Roman people, in 
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AN0GEIS8US LATfroUUS. 


ANOINTING. 


consequence of having supplied them with food 
when they retired into Mount Aventine. 
Besides the great similarity of names, there is 
a singular coincidence in the times of their 
worship, the festivals of Anna Puma taking 
place in the early part of the increase of the 
moon in the month Choitru (partly in March,) 
and those of the Roman goddess*on the Ides 
of March. In India, she is known simply as 
Anna, also^asj Anna^Purna, or Anna Devati. 
In his hymn addressed to her .by the Rishi 
Agastya, she is personified as Piiu or material 
ood. ANNA PURNA is Sans, from &nn&, 
’ood, and pQSrna full. Another word is ftnna, 
W, and prashana, feeding. See Cyc. of Ind. 
fSupp. ii. Art. Hindu, p. 263: Inscriptions 
376. Colem. Myth. 

ANNASO. It. Pine Apple. 

AN NEE, a Tibetan nun. 

ANNELIDA, of Cuvier, from annulus a 
ring, as an example of which the ringed form 
of the common earth worm may be indicated. 
The leeches, the Hirudinidse, are numerous 
throughout the hot moist parts of Asia. The 
Planaria also occurs, nearjdadras— Eng, Cyc. 
Mad. Lit. Journ . 

> ANNESLEYA HORRIDA, 

Juwca Kashm. 

This plant is common in the lake of Kashmir. 
Its broad round leaf lies on the water like that 
of the lotus, its under surface being covered 
with numerous hard, sharp and hooked spiculce. 
—Adventures of a Lady in Tartary . Mrs. 
Harrey.Vol. 1 ,p. 238- 

ANNESLEYA SriNOSA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Euryale ferox. Salisb. 

ANNE8LEY, Da., afterwards Sir James, 
a medical officer of the Madras Army who 
rose to be the head of the Medical Board. 
Author of Remarks on the diseases of India, 
Lon. 2 volfl. 8vo.—Description of Indian 
diseases, 1 vol.— Dr. Ruuds Catalogue. 

ANODA, a genus of the Malvaceae of which 
A. aeerifolia, Dilleniana, haatata and triangu¬ 
laris are mentioned, formerly placed under 
the genus Sida.— Voigt. 115. 

ANOGEiSSUS ACUMINATUS, Wall 

Conocarpus aeumioatus, Roxb. ii. 443. 

Paobi mamt. ... Tel. | Pauchi matm.Tit. 

Pashi,./ ,.. i 

Tjjis tree is met with in several parts of 
India,, It* timber is good, durable, and fit for 
house, building purposes. That from the 
Godaveryja.described as a very hard strong 
timber.— Roxb. ii. 443. Voigt, jCaptairtj Bed* 
done.* 

ANOGEISSUS LATIF0L1US. Wall 
Oonocarpus latifolius, Roxb. ii. 442. 

Sheri manu. Til. 


This timber tree grows at Chilian 
Islamabad, in the Kenttery jungles, the valleys 
of the Concan rivers near their sources, the 
inland Dekhan hills, and in the Dehra Dhoon. 
The timber, if kept dry, is good and durable. 
Near tbd Godavery, the wood is said to be one 
of the hardest in the forests. It grows to an 
enormous size. Axles of carts are generally 
made of this wood. Aoxb, ii. 442. Voigt. 38. 
Captain Beddome. 

ANOINTING, a form of installation, which 
is practised in England but seems to have been 
of Eastern origin, derived perhaps from the 
Assyrians. It is the “ masah” of the 

Arabs, hence the hebrew Messiah. In Rajput- 
anah “ anointing” appears to have been, in all 
ages, the mode of installation. The unguent 
on this occasion is of sandal-wood and atr of 
roses made into a paste, or very thick ointment, 
of which a little is placed upon the forehead with 
the middle huger of the right band, and then 
the jewels, the aigrette and necklace are tied 
on. Amongst the earliest notices of this cere¬ 
monial is that in Genesis xxviii. when Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put for his pillow, and set 
it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top 
of it. The bramhuns anoint thebp^e images 
with oil before bathing, aujgj^^Hfat them 
with sweet-scented oil. ^^^^^Hrobably 
arises out of the customs^^^HPH^s, and 
is not necessarily to be refep^Wneir idolatry. 
Anointing persons, as an act of homage, has 
been transferred to their idols. There are 
resemblances betwixt the Jewish and hindoo 
methods of and times for anointing. Oil is 
applied to the crown of the head, till it reaches 
all the limbs, it is called abhyanga, which is 
nolieed in Psalm. c. xxx. iii. 2. ‘ It is like 
the precious ointment upon the head, that went 
down to the skirts of his garment. 1 Again, we 
are told in Mark xiv. 3, that there came A 
woman, having an alabaster box of ointment of 
spikenard, very precious; and she brake the 
box, and poured it on his head ; and pouring 
sweet-scented oil on the head is oommon 
amongst Hindus. At the close of the festival 
in honour of Doorga, the hindoos worship 
the unmarried daughters of bramhm, and 
amongst other ceremonies pour sweet-scented 
oil on their heads. Amongst the Hindus; the 
ceremonial is attended, to after sickness, which 
Psalm xiv. 7, mentions thus: * the God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness/ 'And 
hindus, fasting, in’sickness, or sorrow, abstain 
from the daily anointing of the bod* Witt; oib, 
and again anoint on recovery a* 2* BdMdel xii. 
20, where * David arose from thW and 
washed, and anointed himself, and changed his 
apparel, and came into the house of the Lord, 
and worshipped.' Bathing, AboibUug the body 
with oil, aud changing the tfppsrel, are, among 
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ANONA RETICULATA. 


ANORATHA. 


tlie HifldooBj tiie first outward siWof coming 
put of ft state of mourning, or sickness*—Too s 
Rajasthan, Vol 5G8. ... 

1 ANOLA, Hind. JyT Fruits of Emblica 

officihftlis, the Emblic Myrobalan or Phjllan* 
thus emblica. It is roundish, blackish, grey, very 
. wipklpd, o^curely six-sided ; nut three-celled, 
each shell with two shiuing seeds -O'Shaugh- 
Utssy. 

ANOMADA8SA, according to the Singha¬ 
lese buddhiats, a Budha previous to Gotama. 
—ftyder's Eastern MonacHsm , p. 433. 

ANONACEiE, «tropical order of plants, 
chiefly inhabiting America and the East indies. 
The order includes about 15 genera and 250 
species, more than half of which occur in India. 


Uvaria.., 

Guatieria... 

Orophcea... 

Miluisia... 

Lobocarpus. 

Pattonia.. 


42 

17 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Unona... 
Artobotrys. , 
Palyalthia... ., 
Hyalostemraa 
and 

Saccnpetalum. . 


Hooker and Thomson describe 123 species. 
They are all trees or shrubs, with a powerful 
aromatic taste and smell, furnishing esteemed 
edible fruits, of which the custard apple, sour- 
sop, sweet sop, and bullock heart may be pam- 
fed.— Voigt, 13. H and T . 

AHONA CHERIMOLIA. Mill. A tree 
of Peru, with a succulent fruit of a dark purple 
colour containing a soft sweet mucilage, and 
much esteemed by the Peruvians. It was 
introduced iuto India in 1820 .—Riddell. 
Voigt , 14. 

ANONA MURICATA, Linn, 
lop tree of the West Indies is cultivated 
India, and Tenasserira, and has large yellowish 
green flowers with a vinous smell. The 
fruit, resembles the custard-apple, ripens in 
March, and bears only once a year. It grows 
to about the same size as the bullock heart, 
is of a greenish colour when ripe, and has a 
rough thorny appearance : the flavour is very 
peculiar, differing from the other species of the 
Ahonacem; the scent resembles that of black 
Wr&nts; the seeds are similar to those of the 
bustard-apple. The wood is inferior. 

E. Juries* Reports. Voigt , 14.,JToo^. /. et 
T. f. 114. Vegetable Kingdom, 28. 

, ANONA BETICULATA. lism. 

LftVttftil Brao. Hind. 

Wbfla. 


size. It ripens im the aulupso^ but it is soft 
sweetish and pulpy and is not much esteemed 
by Europeans,— Ainslie^ 233, Jksl Riddell and 
Mason, Rombay Products. A i f. Reports. 

H . / et Th. 115. Cruwfyrd’s Dictionary .. * 

ANONA SQUAMOSA. Unit. Roxb. w/65£ 


Shueifa. 

Luna. 

Meba... ... 

Ata i. 

Ame-sa 

Au-za 

Na-uat ? ... 
Bita Phal... 
Sweet Sop .. 
Custard apple 
Manoa-papoa 
Buwah-nona 
Nona. 


. An, 

Beng. 


Burm. 


„ >» 
Dekh. 

Eng. 

» 

Malay. 


Sri ICaya . Ma^ay, 

Manoa. „ 

Att’ha mara MApjEAp. 

Sri-kaya?.„ ) 

Anta-ehicha .;. ,, ‘ 

Auta-chika ... ,t 

Sit*. SAN«. 

Ganda-gutea ... „ 

Atta. Singh. 

Siri Kaya. Sum. 

Sita pal lam ... Taw. 
Sita ph’allaui... Tel. 



AamPl 

Mala! 


Manna . Malay. 

Rama Sita.8 ans. 

Anona.8iftoa, 

Rama Sita maram, Tam. 

V H chettu.M Tel. 
Rftmachettu.,, ... „ 


' •This frtut trtq derive^ its r sp«oifto;atid Bag- 
M njimds fpom ilk ftppearanqh/df its dark 
homWmti ‘ . 


_ J iWT^it:;if/s>Mi» Mh in 
«ll parts of tlurttoflics 


ir 


This small tree with its delicious fruit, 
grows freely, even wild, in tropical parts 
of the south-east of Asia, though origin- 
j | ally from tropical America. It grows wild 
near Hyderabad in the Dekhan. The fruit 
is wholesome and pleasant, and being per¬ 
fectly free from acid may be given to sueh 
delicate people as dare not venture on others 
of a different nature* It is delicious to the 
taste, and on occasions of famine, has lite¬ 
rally proved the staff of life to the natives. 
It was cultivated in Pegu in the Burmese time 
to a great extent, and with much success^ oft 
the slopes of the hills about Prdme on both 
sides of the river. Since British occupation of 
the country, these plantations have fallen into 
„ q lueglect, and supplies of the fruit are furnished 
1 he our- a muc ^ more $ x t e nt, as lhe ; plants 

now receive no care; the fruit 'hill soon be¬ 
come scarce. This and similar sub-acid fruits 
form a considerable article of food to the Bur¬ 
mese, to whom they serve as a substitute fok 
flesh-meat, being eaten with rice as an ordinary 
article of their daily provisions. The tree when 
cultivated and pruned during the hot sea¬ 
son, produces fruit afterwards of- double the 
usual size; The leaves have a disagreeable 
odour, and the seeds contain an acrid prin¬ 
ciple fatal to insects, on which account the 
natives of India use them powdered atid ffiiaed 
with the flour of gram (Cicer aTifetitium) for 
washing the hair.*’ A ; few leaves and so^ae 
seedB put into a bed infested with bugs have 
been said to dispel these pests immediately.-— 
Doyle, Gibson, fye. quoted iH Useful Plank. 
McClelland. Riddell. LYawfurd.-^jMie, jb 1 , 
%^%^Maleotm i s Travels in South Ea9ter*4M> 
V< bp. 180. PWgbi 14* Boot f. et Tftotom 
115. Cali Gut. &;iS62; Boniboy J 

AN0(RAfH|‘ al»o ca«4 
SAUMEN,;'^;«8ti>blfeKea: ; t- 
gnu in Bprisah, arid biafl, all 
there —Ttit j. 9. See Pagan. 
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ANffiTOCHILUS SETACEUS, Wanna 
feign, Singh, king of the forest. A Ceylon 
Orchid. 

ANOU, Suhatran. Gonmto. 

ANS. Hind. Terwinalia tomentosa. Wand 

A. 

AN8, a tribe of Arabia in the time of 
Mahomed. See Aswad. 

/ANSA, Sanro. Portion. 

ANSANA, Sans. Portion of a portion of 
Krishna, as Paramatma, or supreme spirit. 
See Chaitanya. 

ANOSPORUM MONOCEPH ALUM. Fees, 
one of the Cyperace®, is Roxburgh’s Cyperus 
inonocephalus and the Gothoobi of Bengal. 

ANSER, the goose, the hans of India, of 
whioh species A. Cygnoides: A. Cinereus: and 
A.forachyrynehus are known in India and the 
Punjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. Indica 
ooeurs at Siligori. The domestic goose of 
India is a hybrid between A. Cygnoides and 
A. Cinereus.— Hooka's Him. Journ : Vol. i, 
page 399* Catal. Cal. Museum . See Cygnin®. 
Goose. 

ANSER CYGNOIDES, see Pelicanus infla- 
tifrons. 

AN8TRUTHER, c. b., Major General 
Philip, of an old Scottish family, an offi¬ 
cer of the Madras artillery from 1825 till his 
retirement from the service. His chief efforts 
in early life were directed to the introduction 
of iron gun carriages, to the reduction of the 
weight of guns. He joined the army engaged 
in the China war of 1841 and at Chusan was 
taken prisoner by the Chinese and detained for 
*ix months. Was at the taking of Amoy, re*., 
capture of Chusan; the battle of Chki-hse/f | 
the attack on Woosung, at Chapoo, Ningpo, l J 
Tsekee, Sbangh® and Cbinkiangfoo. He served 
as Lord Gough’s aid-de-camp at the battles of 
Chillisnwallah and Goozerat, and subsequently 
under Sir Harry Smith in Kaffirland. He 
subsequently served under Sir Scudamore Steel, 
X. c. iuth£«wnd Burmese war. 

ANSU&^caewis otti« the Eastern Archi 
nelflgo. Jr an island Their houses, 

M very low water y 0 { mud, in 

ZSt .V» 

.{torn this can . » M an i»| #n d with * 
Ln,, opposite to the kampong. 
«f- S fcnKear their bairintufte. 
The W . Datare(]) faoe , regular, 

Jhett appW black, the mouth broad with 
eyeabeau^Waj- the {otehea d high 
besutiM regular tee‘J. and finely 

SSrffftSlTS 

.BITS ** ««w 


being too thick, strong and muscular { the 
women very good lookingj and some children 
with very regular soft faces, and long pendant 
curling hair*— Journal of the Iud* Arch. June 
1852, p. 830-1-2 and 3. See Aheta: Papuan* 
ANT. Eng. 

Cheonti . Hind, f Iwnbu ... Tah. 

Formica •„ ... Lat. I Chima . Tsl. 

Lamut . Malay, | Neml. ... Turk. 

Ants have attracted attention from the 
earliest ages, on account of the singular econo? 
my and extraordinary industry, manifested by 
the different species. -This has been more 
particularly the case in the colder countries of 
Europe, for of the numerous races of the South 
East of Asia, not one takes any interest in the 
field matters of natural history. It is probable 
that uumerous ants will be discovered, Mr. 
Jerdon, a Madras Medical Officer, in a series of 
papers in the thirteenth volume of the Annals 
of Natural History described forty-seven speoies 
of ants in Southern India. But M. Nietner 
of Ceylon recently forwarded to the Berlin 
Museum upwards of seventy species taken by 
him in that island chiefly in the westeril pro* 
vince and the vicintty of Colombo. Mr. 
Jerdon in the Madras ’Lit. Soc, Journal gives 
the following species found in Southern India, 
he arranges them according to St. Fargeau, 
who, in the 1st volume on the Hymenoptsres 
in the Suites a Buffon, divides ants into four 
tribes, viz:—1st Tribe, Les Myrmicites, females 
with a sting. 1st segment of abdomen of 2 
knots. This includes the following genera, 
1st Cryptocerus. 2nd Atta. 3rd Ocodoma, 
differing from Atta in its larger head, and the 
presence of spines. 4th Eciton. 5th Myrmica, 

'Tribe, Ponerites, females with sting. 

1 st segment of the abdomen of one knot only. It 
includes the genera Odontomachus and Ponera. 
—3rd Tribe, Les Formicites, females without a 
sting. 1st segment of the abdomen of one knot 
only, and it contains the genera Polprgus and 
formica.— Many Indian ants cannot be well 
referred to any of these genera, but as it is 
probable that some new genera have been 
fanned by recent writers, Dr. Jerdon) in 
p^vSpntente ^ her* 

of bis species to 00 1 k that following 

characterised, and w haT6 

rican exclusively, has sep*- 

of LattreiUe, from which St. **%?"*■ t b, 
«ted Qcoiom, the chief d»l»«w» Q , 
spines which exist eitherJjLjJt i, said Jo 
thorax of the latter, whjch ^ Aiteit 

have the head of v»mble s «, JWW m 
U .aid to be usually riMWffL 

!n Tiwlia anMiet aDpMWMJ 


have in »““™ - - t • _jL._ 

both groups which 
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Tribb, Myrmicidis. Gen. Atta, He Atta Jkricoh, new species. Porter not 
possessed 6 species of ants, alt of small size, l-17th inch long; thorax and legs dark rufous, 
which appear to belong to this genus, having head and abdomen glossy dark brown. This 
a sting, two knots in the first segment of the very small ant, in small numbers on flowers 
abdomen, antennee not concealed in a deft, and leaves at Tellichery, and it appears to feed 


thorax without spines, and short palpi. 

Atta tninuta, new species. Worker barely 


solely on vegetable secretions. 

Gen . Ocodoma, Auts extremely numerous 


1-12th of an inch long, head oblong. This overall India, and comprising several species 
minute species makes a temporary nest in very nearly alike and probably confounded 
various situations, in ‘an empty box, between together by many. Almost all the species have 
the back" of a book and its leaves even among two kinds of neuters, one of them of \ery large 
the loose pages of a book, in an empty shell, size compared with the ordinary Workers, and 
&c*, &c< Nothing is used in its constiuction, a which are usually called Warriors* Some points 
shelter from the light merely being sought for. in the history of the food economy of these 
It is not perhaps very numerous in individuals, ants have caused much interest among Natural* 
one wingless female is generally found in the ists at home. The chief distinction of Ocodoma 
nest. It is very common iu the Carnatic and from Atla consists in the former having some 
most of India, but not seen in Malabar. It small spines on the thorax. 


appears to prefer dead animal matter to sac¬ 
charine or vegetable products. 


Ocodoma Malabarica, new species. Worker 
ith of an inch long, head oval, eyes moderate, 


Atta destructor , new species. Worker about head, thorax and legs, rufous, abdomen black- 
l-)0th of an inch long,head oblong, not so long isli; legs long. Warrior Jth of an inch long; 
in proportion as in the last j eyes small, colour head enormous, rugose, striated, deeply notched 
rufous, abdomen glossy brown. They live in behind \ eyes raiuute, antennae, legs, and 
holes in the ground, or in walls, &c., and are abdominal pedicles rufous the rest of the body 
very numerous in individuals. They prefer blackish. This species of Ant appears to form 
animal to vegetable substances, destroying dead a link between the two Genera Atta and Oco- 
insects, bird skins, &c„ &e., but also feed gree- doma, as shown by the rudimentary state of 

S on sugar. They are common in ail plrts thoracic spiues; found chiefly about houses, 
kdia, and often prove very troublesome and it runs rapidly, lives also on insects and other 
motive to the Naturalist. animal matier, and on sugar, bread, &c. 

tta domicola , new Rpecies. Worker about Ocodoma providers. (Sykes) ? Worker about 


I4th of an inch long, head oblong; eyes mode- Jth of an inch long; head somewhat ow/e, 
rate size, head, thorax, and legs, deep red bulging slightly at the sides, and narrowed 
brown, abdomen blackish. This species of ant behind. Warrior wilh jaws pointed and finely 
does not seem to be common, only hitherto toothed ; thorax very rough ; length J inch, 
procured at Nellore in a hole in a house, and bead large, otherwise similar. They live under 
only one kind of individual seen. ground, making, for their size, a largo series of 

Atta rufa, new specieB. Worker 1-8th to excavations. Their common food animal matter, 
l*6th of an inch long, head short, oblong ; dead insects, &c., &c., which they take readily, 
eyes rather small, medial; of an uniform glossy but they also carry off large quantities of seeds 
talons colour, with the end of the abdomen of various kinds, especially small grass seeds, 
somewhat darker. Warrior variable, about and more especially cabbage, celery, raddish, 
£th inch long, head large, very square. Female carrot and tomato seeds, but are particularly 
about 7-24tU of an inch long. It is very com- partial to 'the light lettuce seeds, and in some 
mon in Malabar, also found in the Carnatic: gardens, unless the pots iu which they are sown 
in holes under ground, about gravel walks, be suspended, or otherwise protected, the whole 
mud walls, and often appears in houses, coming of the seeds sown will be removed in one night* 
through a hole or crevice in the floor, or wall. Packets of seeds (especially lettuce) in a loom 
mm a colony of them, every now and then, will be completely emptied before aware that 
vast numbers of the winged females (and males) the ants have discovered them. They bring 
Issue forth just before sunset attended as far as the seeds outside their holes, at the dose 
e window by swarms of the neuters of both of the rainy season, but in some cases merely 
Kinds. Its favorite food is dead insects and the husks, quite in heaps. Their galleries and 
other matter, but it also carries off seeds like subterranean passages are often very extensive, 

2!Jji *■ C l &0 . ,A&C \ K aiin 8* very and it is no easy matter to dig down to tMt 
severmy, leavmg a burning pain that lasts for nest to see what becomes of the seeds. 

Ocodoma difm\ new species* Worker 
of A^ut l-lOth about jth of an inch long; head somewhat 

uf* uMotoen long, oval, head, thorax and legs rufotw $ abdomen 

throughout. Thi, Ant brown. fWior'ith inch long, jaw 
tud in imaU aumbers on tress in Malebiu. toothed. Thia specie* appem to bo 
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over most of India, and lias similar habile to 
the last. 

Ocodoma di versa } new species. Worker about 

! f-48th of an inch long, head oblong, head, 
borax and legs dark marroon, abdomen 
blackish. Warrior nearly \ inch long, head 
Very large, procured in the Wynaad where it is 
hot uncommon. The difference between the 
worker and the Warrior is greater than in any 
other Indian species. 

Ocodoma affinis, hew species. Worker |th 
of an inch long; head nearly square, almost 
smooth, of head, legs and thorax rufous; 
abdomen dusky. Warrior nearly 7-16th of an 
inch long. This ant is Very common in Mala¬ 
bar; is nearly allied to, but differs from, 
Ocodoma dtvena in the toothed jaws of the 
Warrior,' &c„ &c. 

Ocodoma minor , new species. Worker } length 
about 5-48th of an inch, entirely rufous, head 
Oblong. Female 6-8th of an inch long, head, 
nearly square. On one opcasion, only, found 
a single individual presumed to be the female, 
Which had lost her wings, under a stone in a 
garden at Tellicherry, surrounded by numerous 
Workers, who were busy tending her, and 
removing Some eggs or larvce. The female of 
ftis genus, is well characterized by its large 
•yes, and ocelli. 

Ocodoma qmdnspima. new species. Worker 
nearly l-8th of an inch long , bead smooth ; 
eyes small; head, legs, and thorax dark rufous, 
jb'domen blackish brown ; found during the 
monsoon forming a small temporary mud abode 
round the head of flowers abundant in Malabar. 
It appeared to be feeding on the vegetable 
secretions surrounding the seeds. Of these 
seven species of Ocodoma, the first and last are 
fary distinct from all the others, the first by 
having only rudimentary spines, and the last 
by having four spines instead of two. Ocodoma' 
kinor is readily distinguished by its smaller 
$?e ; and the other four are most readily 
distinguished inter se ) by the jaws of the 
Warriors, which in No. 10 is entire; in 11, 
pith , two teeth at each angle, in 0 with 
moderately strong teeth throughout its extent; 
aud in 8, with the jaw very finely toothed. 

< Gen. Ecilon, The characters of this genua 
arc thus given by 8t. Fargeau. “ Antenn© 

8 entirely free, head elongated, and the thorax 
^fflkbout* spines; maxillary palpi loug, of 6 
jaw*linear; wings unknown*” 

• Ecithh^ ntfonigrtm, new species. Worker, 
fertgth ilMtil^th of an inch; head square; 
thorax legs, Abdominal pedicles aud antennas* 
motts} head flfltj* abdomen black. This Ant 
commbi in'tbi Carnatic, less ioifr 
ifekHk ’ It make* ifaiattts in hole! of tiea«/> 
m&pihp, bamboo raift«W end such like^iv 
ttofcslnot core for tweets, is never seed on) 


flowers, but devours dead animal matted It 
stings very severely. 

Ecilon nigrum , new species. Worker ; 
length 9-24th of an inch, head long, eyes large. 
Colour uniform black. Female, length 1 l-24th 
of an inch, differs from the Worker only in 
having wings. This ant like the last is rare in 
Malabar, but tolerably common in parts of the 
Carnatic; it has the same habits as the last, 
living in holes of trees, &c., and feeds in the 
same manner. On cutting open a dead branch 
on which they had formed their fleet, many 
winged females, and larvro and pup® were 
found in different states of development. 

Eciton rujipes, new species. Worker , length 
3l-48th of an inch; head obtoflg ; ejes very 
large, slightly advanced; abdomen black, with 
rufous legs; found this species on one occasion 
under a stone in the Salem district, and know 
not if it has the dendrophilous habits of the 
two last. 

Ection minutum , new species. Worker , abont 
l-6th of an inch long, black throughout, very 
slender; found both in the Carnatic and in 
Malabar, almost always on trees, but not known 
if it has its nest in holes of the wood or other¬ 
wise. Though scarce in individuals, it is by no 
means rare. 

Gen. Myrmica . Gen : Char: Antenn© 
sufficiently exposed ; head triangular, without 
spines; maxillary, palpi Jong, of six joints : 
jaws triangular; three cubital cells in the up¬ 
per wings ; the third incomplete, &c. 

Myrmica diffusa, new species. Worker, 
rather more than l-9th inch long ; head and 
body rufous; abdomen dark glossy brown. 
Female—-length 5-1 2th of an inch ; wings not 
so long as abdomen. Male—head very small, 
eyes large ; length l-7th of an inch. A well 
known and widely diffused species, being 
found throughout India. It makes its nest in 
holes in branches of trees, runs with its Abdo¬ 
men turned upwards almost over its head, 
especially when excited, and feeds on honey 
and other vegetable secretions. Occasionally 
they appear to form their nest among the root* 
of moss, orchide©,and various epiphytic plants; 
at least this is the case in Malabar. It is 
very pugnacious, and bites very severely, not 
appearing to use its sting mueh.‘ 

Myrmica rufa. Worker , length 9>48tb of 
an inch, entirely a rufous colour* This is a 
very closely allied species, and i^fouM-hi the 
Same localities as the last. Its habits are simi¬ 
lar. m*'* 

Mymka Kirbyii. Sykes ?. head* thorax And* 
lege dark maroon; abdomen Aark { brown* 
Length 7*48thof an inch; foundchiefly inth# 
elevated forests of Aq-WynaaSL It.forftii a 
considerable nest of ktobfstyymoQfo mater 
als, usually of iM(miilbrfls/»aiitf phmd f 9 
a small brand wbiOh. JBpjtetiiU It it 
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numerous in individuals, countless swaruis is¬ 
suing from it on being disturbed and boldly at¬ 
tacking the assailant both with teeth and sting. 
It feeds on honey of dowers and other vegetable 
secretions. 

Myrmica fodicui, new species. Worker , 
length 4-12th of an inch; head,thorax, legs and 
abdominal pedicles maroon colour, abdomen 
shining brown. Female, head rather smaller pro¬ 
portionally. This is one of the most common 
and abundant ants in Malabar, not seen in the 
Carnatic. It seldom enters houses, but other¬ 
wise appears to take the place of Fomica inde- 
fnta which is not found in Malabar. It feeds 
chiefly on honey and other vegetable secretion?, 
but also will take dead animal matter. It also 

occasionally feeds on the secretions of the. 

...and is also found in the train of caterpillars 
feeding on leaves. It makes large excavations 
under ground, generally having the entrance 
round the trunk of a tree, and it forms con¬ 
siderable heaps of fine earth round the month 
of the nest 4 . It runs, unlike the last species, 
with its abdomen turned downwards under the 
abdominal pedicles. It appears to formlbe 
Ajfpe of a very distinct group from the last. 

W My mica ? tarda , new species. Worker , 
length 1-Gth of an inch ; head, thorax, legs, 
abdominal pedicles, brick-red ; abdomen dusky, 
deffc blue. This is a very curious looking ant. 

f found both in the Carnatic and Malabar, 
in holes in the ground in small societies, 
feeds on vegetable secretions. It moves 
Very slowly. 

Mymica ? caeca , new species. Ocodoma f 
Worker, length l-5th of an inch ; head, thorax, 
and legs reddish brown; abdomen glossy brown; 
found once under a stone in the Wynaad. 

2nd Tribe. Ponerites. 


Gen. Ponera , LaL Its generic characters 
have been given above. 

Ponera zculpta . Workers , length from 5-17th 
of au inch to nearty \ an inch. The common¬ 
est ant in Malabar, from the level of the sea 
up to the top of the Neilgherries. It lives in 
the ground in small societies, often making its 
nest in a flower pot, occasionally under a large 
stone. It does not work in concert, being 
generally seen solitary. It lives on animal 
substances, but apparently will also take vege¬ 
table matter, and fight for a ripe seed of the 
Lantana, 

Ponera stenocheilos , new species. Worker % 
length 3 8th of an inch; legs long ; colour 
dingy greenish brown, very rare in Malabar. 

Ponera procemonalis , new species. Worker, 
length l-3rd of an inch ; colour shining black, 
met over most of India. It lives in the ground 
in very numerous societies, is most frequent in 
jungly districts. Occasionally a vast column 
of them, 3 or 4 deep, may be seen crossing a 
road, and I have traced the column for 40 and 
50 yards. It stings very severely. 

Ponera affinis , new species. Worker , length 
l-3rd of an inch ; abdomen oval, colour dingy 
black, procured once in Malabar. 

Ponera rufipes , new species. Worker , length 
9-16th of an inch : antennae, legs, and end of 
abdomen dark rufous; rest of the body dull 
black, procured on one occasion in Malabar. 

Ponera pumila , new species. Worker , length 
about 1.5th of an inch : dull black, with rufous 
legs and antennae, in Malabar, where it is rare. 

3/d Tribe Formicites. The last family con¬ 
taining those ants that have no sting, and the 
abdominal pedicle of one knot only. It com¬ 
prises two genera, Polyergus and Formica. 

Gen. Fomica . This genus comprises two dis- 


Odontomachus rufus , new species. Worker, tinct forms, the one with spines on the thorax, 
length l-4th of an inch; head, thorax and legs the other unarmed, which certainly ought to 
rufous; abdomen, dark brown. Obtained under form two genera, inasmuch as this distinction 
stones in a jungle in the Salem district, also in is made to separate Atta from Ocodoma^ 
the Wynaad f which may be the warrior of this 1st, without spines on the thorax, 
species—if the society consist of different indi- Fomica compressa , Fabr. ? Syn. F, inde- 
viduals. It is ll-24th of an inch long. fossa, Sykes. Worker, length 4-10th to £ an 

Harpegnaihos, neto germ. Gen : Char: inch = legs rufous, the lest of the body black. 
Jaws scythe shaped, pointed, and finely serrat- Warrior, 6-10th of an inch long: Male, length 
ed; head oblong. 4-I0ih of an inch; wings do not reach to end 

Harpegnathos saltator, new species. Worker, of abdomen. Female , 5-8th of an inch long; 
l-6th of an inch long; head long, head and this species, well known in India as the black 
abdomen blackish brown, thorax and legs ru- aQ t» i* found throughout every part of this 
fous.—Length 3-4th of an inch. Seen in Telli- country except the Western Coast. It is most 
cherry and in other parts of Malabar. Also found probably the species described by Fabricius. 
in the Mysore country,the name saltator from its It lives in very numerous societies in the 
power of making most surprising jumps which ground, the entrance to the nest being often, 
it does when alarmed or disturbed. It is very round the trunk of a tree, or close to 
pugnacious, and bites, and stings very severely, building. The Warriors aw very numerous. 
If makes its nest under ground, generally about Their food is chiefly vegetable secretions, s%«r; 
the roots of some plant. Its society does not to., «ad Colonel Sykes has given ^ 

“7"6f many individuals. It appears to feed account of the devastations com 
plh, which it often seizes alive. on preserves, sugar, to, They mte|lthe* 
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severely, but the pain is ijuite momentary. At meat with it. It is often found about bungrt- 
certain times great numbers of the winged lows and out-houses, 
males and females are seen at the mouth of the Formica timida, new species. Worker, length 
nest, and they remain there for several days. 9*Ji4th of an inch long; colour dingy rufous, 
When they take wing, they do so in vast num* darkest on the head, and tinged with dusky 
bers, and always at night. on the abdomen. All tbe body' covered 

Formica angueticollu, new species. Worker, with long scattered hairs. Warrior, i an inch 
J an inqh long; colour dull black, with antennae long; Female, like Worker, but somewhat 
and legs rufous. Warrior , 8-12ih of an inch larger, with wings, and 3 ocelli. Male, 7*24th 
long; only found in forests in Malabar, and of an inch long ; only found on the Malabar 
always singly. Coast where it is very common, living chiefly 

formica maragdina. Worker length about on vegetable secretions. It has its nest under 
440th of an inch; colour of a uniform pile 11 « very‘liferent inhabit from the 

rufous. Male 7-24thofan ineh long; of a other large red Ant(F. smarngdina) being most 
rufons eolour. Female 7-8th of an inch long; *“ ld > <"> d ‘f approached or touched, dropping 
entirely of a pale shining green colour. This 0 t le ? r0UI11 once and biding itself. It 
«ht is well known in Malabar,'ami the wooded does not always confine itself to vegetable 
parts of India, but is rare in the Carnatic, matter - On one occasion pigeons squabs placed 
where only seen in one or two large mango m a room on the floor, were killed by these 
groves. It forms a nest of living leaves which Ants, chiefly however the warriors, 
it draws together without detaching from the „ Arnica elricta new species. Worker, length 
branch, and unites with a fine while web; some- 7 / 20th <> flnch > » , > te i nntB r,lfous . head and 
tidies this nest is above b foot in diameter but tlwra * dul1 S reeulsh bluck » slwgrefened; abdo- 
usually smaller. The society consists of a vast "> en lining glaucous green; legs shining black, 
number of individuals, and" in large nests we found on flowers in Malabar; its nest not seen, 
find many females and males, both with aud ver y common. 

without their wings at all times of the year. formica cinerascens , Fabr. ? Worker, length 

They are very bold and pugnacious, and 3-8th of an inch; colour dull black, except the 
bite very severely. They live chiefly on abdomen, which is glaucous green, and some- 
‘vegetable secretions, and are very partial to what pubescent. Female \ inch long nearly; 
the flowers and buds of some of tbe Loranthi, Male 3-l2th inch long; Warrior, 5- 12th of an 
which abound.on the Western Coa9t. They inch long; head large, antennae short; eyes 
often form a temporary web round the flowers minute. This species lives in the ground in 
or sometimes ,round the fruit of various small societies. Only seen in the Carnatic. It 
trees, viz. the Eugenia malnccensis, Arta- is described as having the head fulvous, and a 
botrys odorotissima, &c. apparently only for triangular spot on the abdomen, but as it is 
the purpose of feeding undisturbed, they will said by Fabricius to have been sent from Tran- 
hpw® f ®r also sometimes feed on decaying quebar, in the vicinity of which Dr. Jerdon 
Utlimal matter. It is said that the web ihey has seen the present species he thinks they are 
form is occasionally used for writing on in the probably identical, and that the difference of 
'N, W. Provinces of India, and that the Ants colour is accidental, especially as there are only 
tire made use of to destroy a nest of wasps that two species common in the Carnatic with 
may.have established themselves in a house, glaucous abdomen, this and F. rnfoglauca. 

U this case they aTe said to destroy all the Formica velox , new species. Worker , length 
wasps but become so infuriated, that their own 5-24th inch to 6-24th ; legs long, colour dull 
fndiscrimiriate attacks are nearly as bad ns blackish, with the abdomen greenish pubescent, 
those of their foes. In gardens they are most Very common in Malabar and also found in the 
partial to mango trees, and also to the large Carnatic. It frequents flowers, especially de¬ 
leaves of the Jamei Malae, (Eugenia malac- lighting in those that have great quantities of 
'Census), but in the jungles they select avast pollen, such as the Cucurbitacro, Hibisoi, &c. 
-ftumber of trees, or rather make no selection It runs very speedily, and is veiy easily alarm- 
fct.Alk ed, dropping to the ground on being touched. 

formica longipes, new species. Worker , length nes * n °t 8een * 

1-5th of an inch; in form exceedingly similar formica rufo-glauca, new species. Worker, 
to the last;; legs very long of a pale rufous 7-24th inch long; abdomen fine silky glaucous 
colour th|fp ; ughout, tinged with dusky on the green; head, thorax and legs bright rufot\i. 
abdomen., This Ant is found in all the forests Warrior , 9-24th inch long, head largo; colour 
pf lodia Kving in holes in the ground, in similar. Found only in theCfirriatic imnijiil 
tolerably numerous societies, and feeding on societies living in holes in the ground. It is 
yeg^abje gecrptjons,so^atany distance from pqsslbjy Pabdcius K ^e^.fe<^sc^ ’V. 
A little inland into the jungle you Wnitea vajfaii, 
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iach long, eyes large; Ftmlt, 3-24th inch 
long; this little Ant is exceedingly common in 
the Carnatic, but not seen on the Malabar 
Coast. It takes up its quarters in any shelter¬ 
ed spot in a house, under a box, a stone, a 
hole in the wall, or such like places, and when 
disturbed flits, with great speed. to another 
suitable spot. Its society is very numerous in 
individuals and there are many females and 
males, sometimes with, at other times without, 
wings. It feeds both on vegetable and animal 
substances preferring the former like all the 
true Formica, 

Formica ammilis , new species. Worker , 
exceedingly similar to the last; length, 3-24th 
of an inch, its colour chiefly of a shining red¬ 
dish black, covered all over with scattered 
white hairs, found frequenting flowers in 
Malabar, but not abundant. 

Formica phyllophila, new species. Worker, 
length 7-48th of an inch, eyes small; colqur 
shining brown black. 1 his little Ant forms a 
; tempoiary nest between two leaves usually, or 
» sometimes in a head of flowers; it lives in 
small societies, and feeds entirely on vegetable 
secretions. 


Formica nana t new species. Worker , length 
not 1-12th inch; antennae, legs and abdomen 
pale whity brown. This very minute species 
is found in all parts of India and is very 
abundant in Mysore ; from its very small 
size it is noticed with difficulty. It feeds on 
flowers and vegetable secretions. 

2ndly. With spines on the thorax, 

Formica tndifcans, new species. Worker , 
5-24th of an inch long; head and abdomen 
rufous, thorax dark glossy brown- Female , 

< l-3rd inch long, wingless. This Ant makes a 
small nest about £ inch, or rather more, in 
| diameter, of some papyraceous material, which 
it Axes on a leaf. Each contains one female 
and 8 or 1,0 workers. It is very rare, and only 
f seen in Malabar. 


[ Formica sylvicola , new species. Worker , 
{ 3*12th inch long; abdomen short, oval, colour 
[ dull black, abdomen shining glaucous green. 
Female , 9-24th inch long, wingless. This Ant 
has the same habits as the last, but is not found 
except in the jungles. It appears very closely 
allied to F> hastata of Latreille from India, and 
to several other species said to be from South¬ 
ern Asia; and as some of these may be found in 
India, a brief description of them is taken from 
St. Fargeau's work on Hymenoptera, viz. 

Tomka sewpinosa, Latr. Body black, cover¬ 
ed with a fine silky yellowish down, especially on 
the abdomen; length 7 2-Jrd lines (French); 
from Southern Asia. 

Tomka kftata , Latr. Black, finely aha- 
greened and slightly hairy, length 4 hues, Hah. 

Wi*. t 


Formica relucens , Latr. Exceedingly like the 
last (F, hastata.), differs in the following points 
—body covered with silky, golden, shining 
down, with a few larger hairs; Jengih 4 lines* 
From Southern Asia. 

Formica Ammon , Latr. Very like the two 
last, body black, striated, with a few hairs$ 
thorax ashy; abdomen covered with a silky 
golden down—length 2 l-5th lines. From 
Southern Asia. 

Formica carinala} ’’jFabr. Head/rounded, 
black ; thorax black, divided into three by two 
deep transverse lines; length ? of medium size* 
Southern Asia.— Dr » Jerdon in Madras lit * 
Soc, Journ. Tennent's Sketches of the Nat. Hist, 
of Ceylon , p. 420. 

ANTAKA, in the hindu religion, an attribute 
of Yam a or Dharrna-rajah, in the character of 
the destroyer. See Cyc. of Ind. Sup. ii. In¬ 
scriptions 353. Yama. 

ANTARA TAMARA. This 

name is applied to any floating, large-leaved 
water-plant, as the Yillarsia Indica. Feni ,— 
Menyanthes Ind. L.—R. i. 460.— Rkeede xi. 
28. Pictia stratiotes, L. 

ANTARA YALLI TIGE. Tel. eo&f 
3$ Cassyta filiformis, L. 

ANT EATER. English. 


Badjar-kita.. ... Beno*. 

Ant Eater. Eno. 

Manis . „ 

Scaly Ant Eater ... „ 

Pangolin ... „ 


Manis . Lat. 

Tanggiiin. Malay. 

Tarang-giling ... „ 

Pang-giling ... „ 

Arialer ... . Tbl. 


The Pangolin of India belonging to the 
Edentata, gets its Indian name from its Malay 
designation. The genus is commou to Africa 
aud South Eastern Asia, and in India is not 
rare, though from their habit of appearing 
abroad after sunset they are not often seen, 
Manis Javanica of Desmarest inhabits the 
Malayan Peninsula, Penang, Borneo, Java, 
M. crassicaudata of Tickell (the M. penta* 
dactyla of Linnmus, the M. Maproura of 
Demarest) is found in several parts of India, but 
also in the lower part of the Himalayas. This 
species has been known ever since the expedi* 
tion of Alexander the Great and is mentioned 
by Mim under the name farrayn — Kcfotl, 
Elliot. Ogilvie , Cantor in Indian Journal I 0f 
Science . 

ANTELOPE. This is alike a scientific and 
a popular term, the ordinary application of it* 
however, by the English in India, being tq tie 
Antelope cervicapra of Pallas. Mr, Blyth st|tee 
that the little Antejopea from Abyssinia, ere 
nearly allied, to theTragelaphi of Hfcm. Smith 
of Africa {ox the Boschbok Quib or Harn^t 
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Antelope and their congeners) and the former 
bear exactly the same relation to the Nilghai 
of India which the latter do to the Kudus 
(Strepsiceros) of Africa. The ringed markings 
of the feet occur throughout the whole series 
more or less distinctly, and the posterior horns 
of Tetraceros resemble those of Portax or the 
Nilghai, and, as in the latter, frequently recline 
backward in captive-reared individuals instead 
of taking the normal curve upward. The 
females of all are hornless, and Mr. Blyth 
doubts if there be any good generic character 
to distinguish the females of Tetraceros from 
those of Tragelaphus, though the latter are 
somewhat heavier and more Hog-Deer-like in 
form, especially the Bosohbok of the Cape. 
Both groups are monogamous, and they closely 
assimilate in habits, manners and gait. 


Mr,BlyttisReports\%i1. See Antilope. Bovidse; 
CervidoB: Mosyhidse: Pantholops: Procapra: 
Gazella : Tragops: Tetracerus; Capricornis: 
Nemorhedus: Alcephalus: and Portax. 

ANTEN, a district in the island of Banka, 
containing the richest of the tin mines: See 
Tin.—Cyc. of India, Supp. ii. . 

ANTE EYED, the Do-ab, or Mesopotamia 
of the Jumna and Ganges. The town was 
burned by Jes9raj.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. i. 

A NTH ELIA. This phenomenon is com¬ 
mon in the Khasia Hills and in Ceylon. Sir J. 
E. Tennant mentions that at early morning, 
when the light is intense and the shadows pro¬ 
portionally dark—when the sun is near the 
horizon and the shadow of a person is thrown 
on the dewy grass—each particle furnishes a 
double reflection from its concave and convex 


The Antelopes belong to the Order Ungu- 
lata of Mammalia, Tribe Ruminantia, the fami¬ 
ly, Bovidm, which includes antelopes, goats 
and cattle, and the sub-family antilopinaj or 
antelopes proper. 

These may be briefly noticed thus 

Family Bovid^e, Antelopes, goats and cattle. 

Sub’family Antilopinm, which has 7 genera 
and 10 species, viz: Fortaxpictus , the Nilghai. 
This has received several generic and specific 
names from Naturalists, and each of the na¬ 
tions of India have a different name for it, but 
to the British it is known all over India, as the 
Nylghau or blue-cow. It is met with through¬ 
out India, though rare in the extreme north 
and south. 

Tetraceros quadricornu, the four-horned Ante¬ 
lope, the Chikkara or jangli bahri, is found in 
many parts of India, but does not extend to 
Ceyion, nor to the valley of the Ganges nor 
Burmah. 

Antilope bhezoarlica f the well-known Ham 
of all India is the Antilope Cervicapra of Pallas. 
It is known to every person who has travelled 
in India. Of these, in some parts of India, there 
were many thousands to be seen at times, on 
the open plains, but rail-roads and cultivation 
bare given facilities for their destruction, and 
they have become greatly fewer. QazellaBenettii , 
the Ravine deer, or goat antelope of all India, 
is well known to sportsmen and naturalists: 
the Gazella sub-gutturosa is found in Baluchis¬ 
tan and to its west and north through the 
Paniab and Persia, but the Gazella dorcas , is 
confined to Arabia. 

The Chiru of Thibet, the Kerns Eodgsonii is 
the Kemas of JSolian and is known to many 
from the remarkable appearanoe which its horns 
present both of them growing so close as often 
to unite and form but one horn. 

The. Procaprapicticandatus and Pi gutlurosa, 
are both of Central Aaiai China and Thibet, as 
also is the Saiga Antelope, the Saiga Tartarm 
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surfaces, and the spectator sees the shadow of 
his owu head surrounded by a halo as vivid as 
if radiated from diamonds .—Sir J. E. Tennant's 
Ceylon. Hooker. 

ANTHEMIS MYSORENSI8, Herb. Syn. 
of Guizotia Olcifera. 

ANTHEMIS NOBIL1S, Linn . 

Atna mus . Arab. , Noble Chamomilo. Eng. 

it 

Or. 


the plant. 

Baboon uj . Alt 

the flower. 

Okh-hywan. Ar. 

Tuffah-ul-arz ... „ 

Hubuk-ul-bukir.. ,, 
El-dak-l-mirza ... „ 

Chamomile. Eng. 

Camomile. ,, 

Common Chamomile. „ 


Homan „ 

Anthemis ... ... _ 

of Theophr 

XafiaifitiXov . Or. 

of Dioscor. 
Babune phul ... Hind. 

Pkrs. 

Chamomelum ... Lat. 
Baboona-gao ... Pkrs. 
Chamaindoo-poo.. Tam. 


The flowers of this native of Europe and 
Persia are met with in all the Indian bazars. 
It is largely used in the infusions or khis- 
sanda and i9 a simple bitter tonic.— O'Shaugh- 
nessy 413. Waring. Bombay Products. Boyle . 

ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. H. Kunth . 
Anaeyclus pyrethrum, D- C. 


Akarakaru. Beng. Hind. 

Persian. 
Akarakaram ...Hind. 

Pellitory . Eng, 

Indian Pellitory... ,, 


Indian fever few... Eng. 

Pyrethron . Gr, 

of Dioscor. 

Akarakara. Pkrs. 

Akarakaram ... Tam. 


This is a native of the South of France and 
Barbary, but its roots are largely imported into 
India where they are used in medicine and as 
an ingredient in certain snuffs. As a masticatory 
it is used largely in toothache and it effectually 
cured two cases of spontaneous salivation, but 
it is used as an external as well as an internal 
stimulant and sialogogue. Dose one to two 
ounoes in infusion* Price 12 annas per lb.— 
Vegetable Kingdom , 455. O’Shaughnessy , 413- 
415. Cat. Ex. p. 2. 

ANTHERICUM, a genus of the Liliaotee, 
some of which, as the A. annuum, are cultivated 
as flowering plants, • Voigt enumerates 15 
species, A, canalicolatum, exuviatum; filifolium 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI? 


fragrans: graminifolium : glaucum : Liliago : 
Nepalense : Nimmonii; physoides: ramosum, 
revolutum, tuberosum; vespertinum: as grow¬ 
ing or cultivated, principally brought from the 
genus Phalangium. 

ANTHEIKBA MYLITTA; Drury . Ihe 
Tusaeh silk moth of Ceylon, feeds on the 
Terminalia catappa and Palma Christi. 

ANTHISTIRIA, a genus of grasses of the 
order Panicaceae. Voigt names four species, 
ciliata, heterodita : polystachia and scandens, 
A. ciliata grows abundantly in the Ooncans, 
where it is largely converted into hay for 
horses. Mr. Mason noticed in the Karen jungles 
a large grass of this genus, with lax panicles 
and very long awns.— Mason. Voigt . 

ANTHISTIRIA ANATHERA. 

Chooneria, Hind. | Jyotishmati, Hind. 

Its roots are luminous in the rains.— Hooker. 

ANTHOGONIUM GRAC1LE. Wall One 
of the Orchiacese, growing in Nepal and the 
Khasya mountains, with largish blood coloured 
flowers. 

ANTHOZOA, a natural order of polype 
found within the tropics. The Corallium 
rubrum of Lamarck, the red coral of commerce 
is obtained from this order, and the coral is 
the axis of the polypodium. 

ANTHRACITE COAL occurs at Duntinna- 
pillay. It is also called blind coal because it 
burns without flame; and glance coal, from its 
lustre. See Coal. 

ANTHRODACTYL1S SPINOSA, Foesk. 
Syu. of Pandanus odorotissimus.— Linn. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, the existence of such 
was known to ancient writers but latterly dis¬ 
credited. They are mentioned in Mandeville's 
Travels , 228, and as living in Sumatra, can¬ 
nibals devouring human flesh, [Anderson, 
Mission to Sumatra , 224.) and their existence 
is no longer doubted. Their prototypes, the 
Issedooes of Serica or the Altai, [Herod, i. 
216, in. 99. IV. 25.) and the Indian Padei, 
did not excel them in barbarity. The “ Aghor- 
duntior Aghori are a class of people who fre¬ 
quent the ghats at Benares, though they are occa¬ 
sionally to be found in other parts of India, and 
have been met with even in Assam* They are 
Ogres (indeed, the similitude of the word to 
Aghoree is noticeable), and affect a practical 
philosophy, which disbelieves in the existence 
of any difference between things, and asserts 
that all distinctions depend on the imagination. 
A cuff or a kick is as immaterial to them as a 
blessing. They go about in puris naturalihus, 
with a fresh human sku^ in their hands (of 
which they had previously eaten the putrid 
flesh, and afterwards scraped out the brain and 
eyes with (heir fingers), into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink, and to this 
they pretend to be indifferent whether it be 


ardent spirits or milk or foul water* For food 
they take the first thing which offers, whether 
it be a putrid corpse, cooked food, or ordure. 
With matted hair, blood red eyes, and body 
covered with filth and vermin, the Aghori is an 
object of terror and disgust. He looks like a 
wolf, ready to destroy and then devour his prey, 
rather than a human being. Hindoos, how¬ 
ever, look on these wretches with veneration, 
and none dare to drive them from their doors. 
They are among the worst of the many turbu¬ 
lent and troublesome inhabitants of Benares, 
and there is scarcely a crime or enormity which 
has not, on apparently good grounds, been laid 
to their charge. One of the ancient Hindoo 
dramatists, Bhava Bhutt, who flourished in the 
eighth centuiy, in his drama of Malati and 
Madhava , has made powerful use of the Aghori 
in a scene in the Temple of Chamunda, where 
the heroine of the play is decoyed in order to be 
sacrificed to the dread goddess Chamunda or 
Kali. The disciple of 1 AghoraGhanti/ the 
high priest who is to perform the horrible rite, 
by name ‘ Kalapa Kundala/ is interrupted in 
his invocation to Chamunda by the hero Mali- 
dava, who thus describes the scene :—Act F. f 
scene 1, H. H. Wilson's Translation. 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends. The flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hemB them round. 

Well, be it so. I seek, and must address them. 
***** 

| How the noise 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites, 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground: 

Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky. 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 
The meteor blaze or from their mouths that stretch 
From ear to ear, thickset with numerous fangs 
Or eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the-goblin host; each stalks 
On legs like palm-trees : a gaunt skeleton, 

Whose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin, 

Like tall aud withered trees by lightning scathed, 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls—so in each mouth 
Wide yawning, lolls the vast blood-dripping tongue. 
They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf—and now they fly. 

The belief iu the horrible practices of ihe 
Aghori priesthood is thus proved to have exist¬ 
ed at a very remote period, and doubtless refers 
to those more ancient and revolting rites which 
belonged to the aboriginal superstitions of In¬ 
dia antecedent to the Aryan-Hiiidoo invasion 
and conquest of the country. It might ;be 
supposed that any such indecent, flagranti and 
disgusting customs as are now practioed fyy the 
Aghori might be summarily suppressed uhder 
the provisions of the new Penal Code oflndia. 

* The People of India : a Series of Photogra¬ 
phic Itiwfrqtione, with Deecript&e Lett* -*** 
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ANTURIS INNOXIA, 


ANTIDES^A, 


of tb$, i?a0 and Tribes of Hindustan, Origin¬ 
ally pnepai^d under the Authority of the Go¬ 
vernment or India, and reproduced by Order of 
the Secretary of State in Council. Edited by 
J. Forbes Watson and John William Kaye. 
Vola. I. and II. (Allen.) Quoted in Friend 
of India, 1868. f Leyden , Asiatic Researches, 
IX. 202) St. John's Indian Archipelago i, 20. 
See Agbora, Akhfora. 

ANTIALCIDAS, one of the Greek succes¬ 
sors to a part of Alexander’s kingdom. Antial- 
cidas succeeded Lysias in the Paramisidae, about 
B. C. 150 also in Nysa. See Cyc. of India, 
Sup. ii \ Greeks of Asia. 

ANTIABIS. Of this genus of trees, there 
are; six or seven species recognized, (1) the 
A. toxicaria, Lesch., the genuine Upas tree of 
Java: (2) the A. inuoxia, Bl.: and A. raacro- 
pbylla, R. Br. A. fourth species to which 
no name has been applied (rarais foliis-que 
utrinque velutinis) is cultivated in the Kew 
Gardens: the A. Saccidora, Dalz. of the 
Western Coast of Peninsular Indin is a fifth: 
the sixth is the A. Zeylanica, Thwaites, of 
Ceylon which like A. Saccidora, yields sacks; 
but this author now refers it to A. innoxia, 
Blume, and a seventh is A. Bennetti, See- 


man, the Ma-nui or Ma-vu-ni, Taga, of the 
Tonga Islands-all are trees of great height. 
The rice sack of the Cooroombar of the 
Wynaad forests is made from A. saccidora. He 
cuts a branch of the size needed; heats the 
bark all round on the outside, until the reticu¬ 
lated fibres of the inner bark give way, and 
then the bark is drawn off entire, the outer bark 
rubbed away and if a piece of the wood have 
not been left the inner bark at the bottom is j 
sewed with thread made of the Pimelia which 
completes the process. The tree is very com- 
raou and of gigantic size, the wood is said to 
be good and the fibre wUioh is strong and 
could be procured in any quantity and at a 
cheap rate may prove of some commercial 
value.— No. 53, Vol . 9, Ann . Mag. Nat . Hist. 
—Hog's Vegetable Kingdom, 68 ,—O'Shaugh- 
nessy, 282. Thmites Enum. pi. Zeyl. p. 263. 

ANTIARIS INNOXIA, Blume, Mnphius, 
l. p. 172,,t. 54. 

A. Saccidora, Dalz. Hook. Journ of Bot. iii. 
(1851) p. 232; Wight, Ic. 1.1958. 

A, toxicaria, Hook. Comp, to Bot. Mag. i. p. 
3tyt. 17. 

^epurandra saccidora, Nimmo, Plants of 

Bombay, p, 19$. 

A. toxicant, Lesch., varietas 1-c. p. 2,231. 
Gan. 


Jaggnrr 
Karwafc... 
Jack tree ? 
Chandal.. 
Jaggturi .. 


...Ego. 


Karwat. Mahb* 

Araya-angely... Maleal' 

Riti-gass. Singh' 

Netavil maram ,..TaM. 


... Mahb. 

‘l ately forest tree nojt uncommon i* the 


drier parts, of Ceylon, indigenous on the west 
side of India,, in the ravines at Kendall* and ijn 
the jungles near Coorg, and very common, 
and the most gigantic of all the trees in the 
Wynaad jungles. The wood is not much used, 
but the cooramboor bags or sacks are made 
from the liber or inner bark by a very simple 
process. A branches cut, corresponding to 
the length and diameter of the sack wanted. 

It is soaked a little, and then beaten with 
clubs until the inner bark separates from the 
wood. This done, the sack, formed of the 
bark, is turned inside out and pulled down 
until the wood is sawn off, with the exception 
of a small piece left to form the bottom of the 
sack, and which U carefully left untouohed. 
These sacks are in general use among the vil¬ 
lagers for carrying rice, and are sold for about 
6 Annas eaeh. The Singhalese sew up one 
end of the bark for a sack. Boyle's, Fib. 
PI. page 34-3, Mr. Mclwr , in M. E. J . R. 
Thwaite's En. Pi. 2eylunic,p. 263. 

ANTIARIS TOXICARIA. Leschen. 

Ipo toxicaria, Prnoon. 

The upas tree of Java.E no. I Anchar... Malay. Jav, 
Biiu . Borneo. | Antia*. „ „ 


in 


A tree of Java often over 100 feet 
height and its juice is one source of the half 
fabulous Upas poison. The poisonous sap B ’ 
flows freely from the bark when tapped. Tfcor. 
Upas antiar poison is prepared from it injj ) im 
earthen vessel ; the juice is mixed with the sqelP 8 * 
of the Capsicum frutescens, and various aro¬ 
matics. The poison at first acts as a / *<rgative 
and emetic, then as a narcotic, caut death 
by violent fits of tetanic convulsions. ‘ * 
virulence is less than the poison of t’.^ 

'Ihe people however are much impressed? ^ 


.1 


power. The tree has a fine appearance. Ao^eri- 
men at Borneo was about sixty feet high, with a 
fine stem, and a bark of a very white colour: and 
the stem was supported at its base by buttress¬ 
es, so common to the trees of tropical jungles. 
With this tree before them, which was .sur¬ 
rounded by their graves, they neverthql&s told 
Mr. Low that it was impossible tor fco under it 
without dying. Horsfeld Batavian trans¬ 
actions (Vol. vii.)—Low'8 Sarawak , p . 53, 
Vegetable Kingdom 680. 0'Shaughnessy , p. 579. 
Crawfurd's Dictionary , 442. 

ANTICHRIST, The mahomedans believe 
in Antichrist whom they term Al-Dajjal. 

ANT1DESMA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order ^Stillaginace®, into which 
several species of stilago of Linnaeus have been 
brought. A. lanceolaria, is a shrubby plant of 
Chittagong, and Ceylon, up to 1,500 fqet: A. 
Moutanum a middle sized tree from 8,000 to. 
6,000 feet in Ceylon.— Roxb. Ml 760. Thw. 

t 1 ' %¥• P* 289. Wight, in leones, gives 
figures of A. acuminata, 1991; Bunige, 819 * 
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ANTIDESMA DIANDBUM. 


ANTILOPE. 


limceolaris, 706; panicnlatB, 020; tomentosa,j 
767-8. i 

ANTIDESMA ACIDA. linn. 

Poolchi pullum, Tam. 

This acid fruit is eaten by the common people* 
The tree grows in the woods.— Amlie, p. 321, 
ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA, linn. 

Noli tali maram. Tam. 

A small but very handsome tree, common 
enough in the jungle at Coimbatore, in the 
forests on the Bombay side of India; it affects 
rather the skirts of cultivated land, and never 
reaches a size fit for purposes of carpentry. Its 
leaves are used in decoction in snake bites. 

The Bark . 

Noolha talie puttay. Tam. 

* From the nar or tough stringy fibres of this 
bark, the inhabitants of Travancore make ropes. 

The Fruit. 

Ncclha Tali pallum ..Tam. | Nuli TalL.HoKT. Mal. 

Is a pleasant tasted, reddish coloured fruit, 
said to be prized, on the Malabar coast for 
its cooling qualities,— Ainslie, p. 183 229. 

Vegetable Kingdom, 683. Drs. Gibson and 
Wight. Roxb. iii. 758. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIUM, Spreng, is 
Syn. of Antidesma bunias. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIAS, Spr*,Syst. Veg. 
i. p.826; Wight, Ic. U 819. 

A. Alexiteria, Linn fpartim). 

A. romptum, Tul. i. c. j). 190. 

A. ioribundum, Tul. l. c. p.' 189. 

Slifogo Bunias, Linn. ; Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. p. 
758; Rheed. Hurt. Mal. IV. t. 66.—c. p, 660. 
(766.) 

Ariya poriyam .. Malay. Kara-Willa gass.. .Singh. 

Noli Tali. Maleal. Kabilla... „ „ 

Nolfti Talai maram...TAM. 

A quick growing middle sized branchy tree 
common in Ceylon up to 8,000 feet above the 
sea, also on the Coromandel and Malabar sides 
of the Peninsula of India, and found in Assam 
and in Nepal. It attains rather a large size 
in Assam with a girth of twelve or fourteen 
inches, but the wood by immersion in water,, 
becomes heavy and black as iron. The bark 
is used for making ropes. Its leaves are acid 
and diaphoretic, are used as decoction in snake 
bites, and when young are boiled with pot 
herbs like sorrel, and employed ‘ in syphilitic 
cachexia*—K uful Plants . Vegetable Kingdom , 
603* Roxb. Hi. 758. Thw. Eh. pi. Zet/l. p. 289. 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. 

Stilago . dianira, Willde. 
Pella-gomoodoo...S ingh. 

, This tree grows on the Northern Gircar 
mountains and in Travancore: its wood serves 
for various uaes.-jM. Hi. 759, 


ANTIDESMA PANICULATA, Roxb. iii. 
779. 

Kyet-tha-hen ... Buam. I By-it-zin ... ...BtJBM. 
Khoodi Jam ... Beng. | Boo-ambiIla*gaBs..S ingh. 

This is a low famous tree common in Ceylon, 
up to 2,000 feet above the sea. It has a light 
ash coloured bark. It is common in Bengal 
jungles and is found in the Rangoon, Pegu, 
Tonghoo and Tbarawaddy forests. On the same 
plant are notched, round and pointed leaves and 
it flowers in April and in July and bears a red 
sour fruit, resembling the barberry. It fur¬ 
nishes a small crooked timber, of a close grain, 
with the wood of a red colour and adapted to 
cabinet making.— Dr. Mason. Dr. McClelland. 

ANTIDESMA PUBESCENS, Roxb. Hi. 
770. 

Jeriam Kottam.MALEAL. Pollan . Tel. 

Jeram Kottam.. „ Pollai . » 

Jauapalaseru... Tel. 

This smnll tree is a natire of the Northpm 
Circars, its bark is used for making ropes* Ti.e 
berries are eaten by the natives. 

ANTIDESMA ZEYLANICUM, Lam. 

A. Alexiteria, Linn, (pavtim); BuKm. 

Heen Ambilla gas8,..SiNQH. 

Common in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
celebrated for its alexipharmio properties.-^* 

I Thw. En. pi. Zeijl. p. 289. Veg. Kingdom , 688* 

ANTIGONUS, B. C. 305 Seleucus Nica- 
tnr gained a great victory over Niconor a 
lieutenant of Antigonus, Seleucus B. C. 308 
crossed the Indus to make war onChandragupta, 
but making a hasty peace be turned on Anti¬ 
gonus whom be drove into Phrygia, where he 
was defeated and slain B. C. 301. The name 
of Antigonus appears in the edicts of Asoka, 
on the rock temples* See Buddha. Inscrip¬ 
tions, p, 386. Kabul, p. 436. 

ANTILOPE, a genus of mammals all of 
them in a wild state, some species gregarious 
and polygamic others purely monogamic, some 
o( them live on great plains, and others in 
forests; they are objects of the chase, their flesh 
is used as food and their skins and horni are 
articles of trade and commerce and ornament. 
Their colours and the forms of their horns vary 
greatly with age and seasons* of the ye*ir. 
Zoologists have referred the species to one genus 
or other of the Antilope family of ruminant^ 
the Antilope®,—and Antelope is the poputaij? 
name for many animals of a somewhat sii^ta? 
form, whom, however, zoologists class diffiSrsnt- 
!y. The Japanese goat Antelope is thnoeVy^ 
crispa. The Antilope bubalus.and A. tpoWlis 
of northern, ini eastern Afncfc, V |W? the 
Aicephalu* wbttw and the ra&tlfA: 
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ANTILOPE CERVICAPRA. 


ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF. 


the Antilope dorcas is the Gazelle dorcas-4he 
A. gutturosa, is the Procapra gutturosa ; the 
A. pieta of Pailas is a Portax; The Sumatran 
Antelope is the Capricornis Sumatrensis, and 
the A. Subgntlurosa is a Gazella. With such 
“ changes from one genus to another, the con¬ 
fusion of popular with scientific names is great, 
but the following are commonly recognised. 
ANTILOPEJ^ABICA. Hempbich. 

jfa la^nnettii; Sykes. 


Budari. Can. 

Tiska.„ 

Mudari. ,, 

The Indian Gazelle Encu 
The Arabian „ „ 


Chikara. Dkkii. 

Porsia of the Baori 

is the Buck. 
Chari „ „ the Doe 
Dabi of Yemen. 


but fierce combats ensue before the buck of the 
herd is selected. The horns are from 19 to 25 
inches long with 4 or 6 flexures and up to w 50 
rings or annuli. - Elliot . 4 

ANTILOPE GORAL. Hardwicks. Of the 
Himalayas and Nepal, the Ghoral of the 
middle and northern region of the hill ranges 
living in herds.— Ogilby. 

ANTILOPE HODGSONII, Abel, the 
ChirU, Pantholops Hodgsonii, is a beautiful and 
stately antelope confined to the Bhot country, 
Thibet and neighbouring territories and appears 
to be wholly unknown on the southern face of 
the mountains.— Ogilby, 

ANTILOPE QUADRICOBNIS, Blain. 


. The Gazelle of Arabia abounds in the islands 
of the Bed Sea, particularly in Dhalak and on 
the western shore about -Massowa and all 
along the Abyssinian coast. It abounds in 
the Indian peninsula, in the valleys of 
the sandstone formation and generally among 
the jungles of the red soil to the east¬ 
ward of the southern Mahratta country, in 
small herds of 3, 5, 6 or more, but commonly 
a buck with two does. The Gazelle of Hauran 
and Syria are probably the same.' The Dabi 
is the same as the Hebrew word in 

Deuteronomy XIV, 5 } translated the Roe, and 
is the Gazelle of the Arabian poets who say 
fJS “ The eyes of the Dabi 

are the most beautiful of all.** The ordinary 
height is about two feet and its horns 10 or 
11 inches .—Elliot in Madras Journ . oj Lit . 
and Science . 

ANTILOPE CERVICAPRA. Pallai. 


Chigri 

Harn... 

Harnin 

Kalwit 

Saiaon 


... .1. Can. 
Dek. Mahb. 


i) 

Hind. 


Common antelope.. Eng. 
Phundayet(buck)AiAHR. 

M’riga. Sansc. 

Alali of^the Baora. 
Gundoli „ „ 


The common antilope frequents the plains 
on the cotton soil of India. When they move 
off to avoid some object of which they have 
doubts, they often bound to surprising heights. 
Their swiftness is such that dogs have never 
it is believed captured a healthy one, but they 
are often run down by wolves who drive and 
surround them, and the cheetahs kill great 
numbers of them, usually selecting the bucks. 
About 1838, herds of very many hundreds 
with many out-lying bucks were to be met 
with in the Dekhan, but the bunting leopard, 
the cheeta, and the sportsmen have so weeded 
out the bucks that only small patches of three 
to twelve are now to be seen and these all 
does,—who, without the males, easily fall a 
prey. The backs are of a dark black colour and 
the younger bucks are driven off by the buck of 
the herd, so soon as they begin to tu;n black, 


Petracerus quadricornis. 

Chikara. Hindi. 

This one of the four horned, antelopes, oc¬ 
cupies theiower hills and forests of the Hima¬ 
layas. It is of a uniform bright bay colour 
and is monogamous.— Ogilby. 

ANTILOPE, Snb-4-Cornutus, Elliot . 

Brown Antelope, Sykes. 

Antelope Chikara, Hardwicks . 

Chikara?. Hind. 

Has four horns, but the spurious horns are 
so small, as rarely to be met with in adult 
individuals. They arise from bony swellings 
immediately in front of the true horns. They 
are about two feet high, and the colour, is 
various shades *of brown. It is monogamous 
and always found in pairs. It occupies the 
Mulnad. This seems to be the A. quadricor- 
nus of Blainville, now transferred to the genus 
Tragops, and the goat antelope of Europeans. 

Elliot. 

ANTILOPE THAR. Hodgson: is the 
Thar or thaar of the Himalayas, where also, in 
the more western parts of the mountains, the 
names Surow, Serow and Imoo are applied up 
through Nepal to the Sutlej, it is the Capri¬ 
cornis bubalina of authors.— Ogilby. Supports 
du Jury mirte international , p. 54. 

ANTIMACHU3. Of the Greek successors 
to the conquests of Alexander the Great, there 
were two of this name, viz., Antimachua Theos, 
B. C. 190 who ruled in Nysa, Gandharhis 
Peukelaotis and Taxila, the other, Antimachua 
Nicaphorus B. C. 173 who ruled over , the 
same territories, and contemporarily with Eu- 
cratides, retaining the rest of his dominions. 


ANTIMONY, 8ULPHURET OF. 


I Ismad, koh'l, ... Ar. 
Tay-lak-youk ...Burm. 

Spies-glas. Dot. 

Ter Sulphide of 
Antimony ... Eng. 
Ter fiulphuret of 
Antimony ... „ 


Anjan ... ••• .. Hind. 
burzna,... ... ... ,, 
Ungen .., ...• ... „ 
Sulfuro d’Antimonio. It. 

Stibium. Lat. 

Antimonium cm- 

... „ 
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ANTIOCH. 


ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF, 


Sulphuret of An- . Antimomum ... Lat. 

, tfmony . to; Autiraonii Sul- 

Sesqui-Sulpburet phuretum . „ 

of Antimony ... „ Antimou ii ter-Sul- 

Grey Antimony... „ phuretum .„ 

Antimony. » Surma . Malay. 

Surma. Dukh, Kiuang . „ 

Hind. Malay. Pers. Surma . Pkrb. 

i Antimoine . Fr. Antimonia. Bus. 

' Sulfure d'antimoine. „ Salivira . Sans. 

Antimoine Sulfure... ,, Anjana Mai ... Tam. 

Spiesglanz . Ger. Kokin* Anjancle, 1 „ 

Antimon ... „ Nilanjanam ... Tel. 

Dreifach... ;. * Anjanain 

Schwefel Antimon. ,, Ratuka 

Stimmi . Or. 

The ter sulphide of antimony is the Stibium 
of the ancients. A substance surmah sold 
for it is to be found in every Eastern 
village, it being used by the Native medical 
, practitioners, also the maliomedan men, 
who apply it to their eyelids to give brilliancy 
to the eye. But ores of iron, and manganese 
; and galena are sold in the Indian bazaars, 
[as Surmah, or Sulphuret of Antimony. Great 
^Britain receives the larger portion of its 
f supply of antimony from Singapore, to which 
fplace it is brought from Borneo. It is import 
ed in the shape of ore, and commonly as bal¬ 
last. Its other chief localities are Saxony, 
Cornwall, Spain, Mexico, Siberia, the Eastern 
“|ands, and Martaban ? in Pegu. It is brought 
[Bombay from Siam and the Persian Gulf. 
|is ore is generally of a lead-gray colour, 
ssing considerable splendour, and is met 
tih compact, and in rhombic prisms of cousi- 

k ble size, and variously modified. The 
tances sold as Surmah are to be got in 
any quantity in the bazar at two v« ry different 
prices —some being at one rupee per lb., and 
called Europe, and sometimes China Surmah— 
and other samples at 1J annus a lb. Samples of 
this last have been found free from either Lead 
or Arsenic; and at the price might be advanta¬ 
geously exported; Tartar emetic has been 
made from it. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, sulphuret of antimony of good quality 
was exhibited from Viziauagrum, but t he sub¬ 
stances sent as soorma from Kurnool and 
Hyderabad were galena or sulphuret of lead. 
Some of the purest samples come from 
Borneo, from the mines of Sarawak, but 
it is also imported from Moulmein, Pegu, 
Persia, Kabul, and the Panjab or from 
Gendahar via Umritsur. Ter sulphide of anti¬ 
mony is said to be found in the Salt range 
near the Keura salt mine. Vast quantities of 
antimony have been found by Major Hay in 
the Himalayin range of Spiti and been 
found near Beyla by Major Boyd ; it occurs 
massive in Baluchistan. The greater part of 
the mineral brought to India, however, 
comes from the Eastern Islands, Butmahand 
the* Malay • Peninsula, where it occurs, in; 
immense quantities. It is a very abundant 


mineral in Province Amherst, and is often 
met with on the mountains that bound the 
valley of Thoun-gyeen. Mr. O’Biley found it 
at l he sources of the Alaran and huge quali¬ 
ties of the ore have been dug up in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Moulmein, but there was no 
demand for it in Calcutta whither it was sent, 
and operations have been suspended. Anti¬ 
mony, iron, arsenic, and sulphur with bismuth, 
an# in one instance a trace of molybdena was 
discovered in them. The metal was found for 
the first time in Borneo, in 1823, on the North 
Western coast of that island, It exists in 
several places there, but mines of it have been 
worked o*dy in Sarawak. The ore is, as usual, 
a sulphjgret in a matrix of quaitz, and at pre¬ 
sent furnishes the chief supply pf Europe, 
being exported from the emporium of Singapore, 
to the yearly amount of about 1,500 tons.— 
Perhaps the most valuable of all the samples of 
this ore, received by the Madras Museum, 
was that from the mines of Sir James 
Brooke in Sarawak* Butter of antimony, 
a substance sometimes used with sulphate 
of copper for bron zing gun barrels, the iron 
decomposing the. chloride and depositing a thin 
film of antimony on its surface. The chief 
alloy8 of antimony are type metal , consisting of 
4 lead and 1 of antimony; Stereotype metal, 

6 lead and 1 antimony, music-plates consisting 
of lead, tin and antimony; Britannia metal, 
consisting of 100 parts of tin, 8 antimony, 2 
of copper, and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometimes 
formed of 12 parts of tin and l part antimony. 
Antimony is also used in the preparation of 
some enamels and other vitreous articles and 
much employed in modern medicine as nnti- 
moiiiai powder ami tartrate of antimony, 
James's powder is said to consist of 43 parts 
of phosphate of lime, and 67 of oxide of anti¬ 
mony.—Madras Museum . O’Shaughnessy . 
1h\ Mason's Tenasserim. Faulkner. Tomlinson. 
Madras Exhibition of 1857. Jur. Reports 
of Fjxhib. of 1851 & 1857. London Exhib. 
Oat. for 18C2. Crawford’$ dictionary , p. 13. 
Major Boyd’s Account of in Bom. Geo. Trans, 
1839, p. 40, Vol, lit. p. 204.— Sulphuret of f 
in Moulmein . Capt. t'oley 9 in Bl. As. Iran , 
1830, Yol. V. p. 273- 
ANTIOCH, an ancient town of celebrity, of 
which the modern village of Antaki is the 
humble representaiive. Previous to the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, its name was Biblath; but 
being chosen by Seleucus Nicator, one of 
Alexander's generals, to be the seat of bis 
future government, and being greatly embellish*, 
ed by him, it received the name of Antio#^ 
from respect to bis father, Antioohus. 
several centuries it was the residence^ the 
8yro-Mnoedoni<m king#, and afterwards,of the 
Roman governors of this province,Vespasian, 
Titus* and other emperors, granted to it very 
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ANTIOCHUS. 


ANT-LION. 


great privileges. There were several cities in 
tie east which bore the same name, but only 
two of them are mentioned in scripture; viz., 
Antiochia Pisidia, a town of Asia Minor, and 
the one now under notice; the latter is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and here the disciples of Christ were, by divine 
appointment, first called by the name of their 
Master and Lord. In later times, it was styl¬ 
ed the “ Eye of the Eastern Church.” Befhg 
repaired by the Emperor Justinian, A. D. 520, 
it was called Theopolis, or “ the City of God,” 
on account, it is said, of the inhabitants being 
mostly Christians, attracted hither, no doubt, 
by the peculiar liberty they enjoyed in the ex¬ 
ercise of their religion. This liberty, it ap¬ 
pears, was a remnant of the jus civi latum, or 
“right of citizenship,” which Seleucus had 
given to the Jews (of whom the former were 
considered as a sect), in common with the 
Greeks. Their church was long governed by 
illustrious prelates. 1Robinson's Travels , Vol 
H, p. 288. 

ANTINTALU, Tel. Desraodiurn diflfusum, 
D. C. Other species are called by the same 
name as D, quinqueangulatum W> Icelonga - 
turn , Wall, under the name of diffusum. lioxb . 
Hi. 355-7. 


ANTIOCHUS. The names of thirteen rulers 
over part9 of Alexander the Great’s conquests. 
Alexander born B. C. 356, died 323, and the 
following are the ordinarily recognized dates of 
his successors, bearing the names of Antiochus. 


B. C, 
280 
261 
223 

175 

164 

144 

137 


I Soter. 

II Theos. 

HI Magnus 
(Acham)| 

IV Epiphanes. 

V Eupator. 

VI Theos. 

VII Sedetes. 


Surname. 

125 VIII Grypus. 
112 IX Cyzicenu8. 
95 X Eusebe3. 

XI Epiphenes. 
88 XII Dyonisius 
of Josephus 
and 

69 XIII Asiaticus. 


After the last of whom Syria became a Roman 
Province. Most of the Antiochi merit separate 
notices, from the influence which they exercised 
over N. W, India. Antiochus 1st surnamed. 
Antiochus Soter, was a Syrian King. In B. 
C. 280, Seleucus Nicator was assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, from which date, the 
* whole of Asia, from the Indus to the Jaxartes 
was under Antiochus Soter, who from B. C. 
280 to 261 reigned undisturbed over the same 
territory and left it to his son, the second 
Antiochus surnamed Theos. In his reign 
Antiochna Theos, a Scythian, named Arsaces, 
came from the north of the sea of Azoff iudCiced 
the Persians to throw off the Greek yoke and 
founded the Parthian empire, making Rbagea 
his capital. Antiochus iii, was surnamed 
Magnus (Acbseus) he was assassinated * B. 
0* 223, Antiochus the great, according to 


the Greek and Roman historians, invaded In* 
dia B. C, 206, and formed an alliance with 
Sophsgasenes, the sovereign of that country. 

It is now ascertained, from the evidence before 
referred to, that this sovereign was Asoka, or 
Piyadasi, king of Magadha (grandson of Chan- 
dragupta), who ascended the throne B. C. 247* 
He was a zealous buddhist, and in one of his 
edicts still extant, engraved on stone, he ex¬ 
pressly mentions by name Antiochus, the Greek 
King (Antiyako Yona Raja), who, it.seems, 
had favoured, if not adopted, the buddhistic 
opinion. Antiochus the Great, in his march 
towards India, defeated Euthydemus, near 
Merv, in a battle in which Antiochus led the 
united Syrianand Parthian armies*Euthydemus 
was then taken into alliance and he led Antio- 
chua aud his Syrian army through Bactria, . 
i, e. } by the route north of the mountains, to 
the Kabul valley and across the Indus in B. 0. 
306. There Antiochus the Great made peace 
with Sophagasenes the Asoka of India and 
Asoka recorded this, by edicts engraved on rocks 
and pillars, in various parts of India in charac¬ 
ters exactly resembling those on the coins of 
Agathocles. That on the Girnar rock names 
Antiochia-Yona Rajah. In B. C. 205 Antio¬ 
chus returned by way of Arachotia. 

The discovery of his name, in two of the 
edicts of Asoka, was made by James Prinsep.— 
Bl. As. Trans . 1838, Vol. p. 156. History 
of the Panjab . Vol i. p . 57. See Cyc. of India, 
Supp. ii. Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 435-48” , 
Vindusara. #rt ’s ' 

ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, linn. 

Snap Dragon... Eng. 

Several speoies of this genus are gro *n 
India as flowering plants, A. molJe, A. siculum, 
A. orontum, and A. majus. jA. orontum has a 
variety known as A. Indicum, but the better 
known is small Majus, the Snap-dragon, cul¬ 
tivated for its beauty, a native of England, but 
in India, succeeds well during the cold months, 
the seed should be sown during the rains, it 
grows best in soil, not too rich.—* Tafirey* Voigt , 
499. 

ANT-LION, the larvse of this are well 
known in India. Their form, at the lower part, 
resembles that of a spider, but the head is 
armed with a sharp strong pair of daws. They 
excavate, in fields, gardens and roadways, small 
cup shaped cavities, with exquisitely smooth 
edges and sides, at the bottom of which they 
lurk so that any insect approaching near, imme¬ 
diately falls below to the ambush and is seized 
and destroyed. Their excavations are usually 
carried on at night, but in the process, though 
they throw up the sand and gravel to a consider¬ 
able height, the soil around tboir cups is very 
level. They often throw up • partiole of sand 
towards any adhering insect, which by moving 
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ANTS, WHITE. 


ANZARI. 


the mass, brings down the insect with it. On 
one occasion, a large black ant was seen to fall 
into one of the cups, and was seized by the ant 
lion, but its comrades'adhered to the captive to 
release it. In Ceylon are four of the tnbe 
Palpariuscontrarius, Waller , Myrmelon gravis, 
Walker , M. dims, Walker and M. barbatus. 
Walker. Sir / 1 Tennant's Sketches , Nat. 
Hist Ceylon, p. 4,2d. Ed. 


ANTS, WHITE* 

Dewak . Hind. 

Termites. Bat. 

AnUani. Malay. 

Anai-anai... 


Rayap 

Rayah 

Shellu 

Cheddulu 


Mal^y. 

Tam. 

Tel, 


The terra White-Ants, is applied by the Eng¬ 
lish in Iudia to species of Termites. They are 
interesting, from the great mounds of earth which 
they erect. Those in India rarely exceed seven 
or eight feet, but some Ant hills in S* Africa 
are of great size* On the banks of the Chobe, 
Livingstone, mentions them 30 feet high 
and of a base so broad that trees grow on 
them. In the open fields, the injury to pro- 
duce which they can occasion, is tri¬ 
fling, but in gardens, where, as with sugar 
the crops are long in the ground, 


cane _ _ 

much loss is sustained from their at 
tacks. They usually work under cover, and 
erect galleries of earth cemented, as they pro¬ 
gress, In towns, with substantial houses of 
mortar and beams of wood, the loss which 
they occasion is often very great, for they pierce 
the walls and tunnel the beams in every diree- 
tion. In St. Helena in 1800 to I860, it was 
discovered that they had ruined many public 
buildings. The chief remedy is to destroy 
their cells and dig up their queen. Their 
mounds are tunnelled in every direction and 
their queen, a large shapeless white mass lies 
in the centre. By removing the whole the 
remedy is effectual and permanent. A com¬ 
position of lime, tar, and soap, in equal parts, 
boiled together and smeared over places 
where the white ants appear, is a very effectual 
bar to their further progress. To protect the 
beams, the ends are now usually laid on the 
wall, and the sides left unclosed, so that the 
first approach of these insects can be detect¬ 
ed, and this opening also prevents dry rot. 
Wood may be preserved by using a solu¬ 
tion prepared with 8 gallons of fresh water, 
1 lb. of pounded Croton tiglium, 1 lb, Mar- 
gosa tree, and 1 lb. of blue vitriol j when dis¬ 
solved, soaking the timber well, and afterwards 
drying in a breeze, but Cochin and Moulmein 
Teak, aud Ebony are but seldom attacked 
by white ants. The wood qiU are thought useful, 
but the earth or mud oils, so abundantly pro¬ 
duced in Barmah are thought to be effectual 
preventives to their encroaches earth or mud 
oil, has been used most effectually lately ou pre- 
i raises at Bangalore \ this oil is one rupee a 


quart in the bazar, is impervious to white ants, 
always remains thick and they cannot work in 
it ? Ordinary coal tar is without the slightest 
effect, as it hardens in a very short time. 

Sets of sugar-cane and other substances can 
be protected by steeping them for half an hour 
in a mixture of assafaetida 8 chit tacks; mustard 
seed, 8 seers; putrid fish, 4 seers; bruised 
butch root or raaddar 2 seers, with sufficient 
to mix them into the thickness of curds, but 
the poisonous influence of the butch on vege¬ 
table life k known and cannot be recom¬ 
mended where the product is to be eaten: 
small quantity of arsenic with a few ounces 
of burned bread, pulverized flour or oatmeal, 
moistened with molasses, made into a dough 
and placed near their tumuli, is said to insure 
their destruction. The wood oils, from the 
various species of Dipterocarpi, applied to 
wood, prevents, it is said, the dry rot, as also 
the attacks of White Ants; and the addition 
of catechu to the oil greatly increases its pre¬ 
servative powers— [Simmonds) Mendis. 

ANTIPATRI9, of the Greeks, is the modern 
Kafir Saba. 

ANTISA. Achyranthus aspera, L. 

ANTI-TAURUS, from the southern slopes 
of this range, there spring the two sources of 
the Tigris, in central Armenia, both near those 
of the Araxes and Euphrates, and not very 
distant from that of the Halys .—Colonel 
Chesney’s Euphrates and Tigris . 

ANTUMORA. Beng. Isora corylifolia: 
Schou and End. 

ANU, in hindu legend, one of the sons of 
Yagati, one of the old fathers of mankind. Anu 
was the founder of one of the five great Tura¬ 
nian tribes, the Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu and 
Anu. See India p. 315. Cyc. of Ind. Sup. ii. 
ANUGA KA YA, ejfcX'F’dfc Tel. Lagenaria 

vulgaris, Ser . 

ANUGAMANA, in Tbrabmanism, the per¬ 
formance of suttee by a woman alone, whose 
husband has died in a distant country : a san¬ 
dal, or any article of his clothes may then re¬ 
present him. 

ANUVAKA, a Sub-division of a mandala of 
the Rig Veda, See Veda. 

ANUMULU. ejfcrfaw, Tei. Lablab 

vulgaris, Savi. 

ANUN KARRA. Tel. Anun’wood. 
ANEVAL-G ATTI.Hind* Emblic Myrobolan. 
ANZARUT. Arab. Pers. Sarc0 * 

colla. 


ANZARI, a tribe in Lebanon, idolaters, in 
number 20,000, one of their sections, called the 
Shamsi are said to worship the sun (Shams) 
Pers. A spacious plain, open to the sea on 
the west, extends north as far as Tortosa, and 
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APAMA SILIQUOSA. 


APHORISMS OR SUTBA. 


is bounded on the east by the Anzari moun¬ 
tains. This chain is a lower branch of the 
Libanus, but is less known thau most pavts of 
this celebrated mountain, being inhabited by 
this- lawless tribe, who have never been 
brought into actual subjection by any of the 
Pashas. The origin of this people and their 
religion, if they have any, are still unknown. 
Like the Druses, they may possibly be a 
Mahomedan sect. Burckhnrdt mentions the 
Anzari sects, calling them Kelbye, Sharasye, 
and Mokladjye i but adds, “ nothing is known 
of them except the names”.— Robinson sTruwls, 
VqIh it. p. 68, 69. 

AOD* Ar* Hind. Feus, jjjfi is used 
generally in India, to designate the frankin¬ 
cense of the Bosvvellia, the Olibanum of the 
ancients: but throughout the east, with Arabic 
and Persian suffixes, it is employed to name 
varieties of Eaglewood. 

ADOH, a district in Hindustan. See Oudli. 
AODI, Hin. A tribe of Jats in the Delhi 
divisions of Soneput and Paniput .—-Wilsons 
Glossary. 

aODI-BAKHOOR. An. t * £ s \ 

Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-CHINI. An. y* Chinese 

Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-HINDI. Ar. ^ jy: Indian 
Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-KAMARI. Aa. 5 jy\ Moun- 
* / 

tain Eagle-wood. 

AODIYA. Hind. A thief of a tribe of 
thieves inhabiting villages in the Cawnpore 
and Fattehpur districts. They make remote 
excursions at particular seasons, iii different 
disguises.— Wilson's Glossary. 

AONTAGUNJK, a town in India, in Long. 
79° 13'E. and Lat* 2.8° 17' N. 

AOONLA, or ANOLA. Duk. Hind, Mar. 

is the Phyllanthus emblica. 

AOO-PALU Tel. Milk. 

AOOWLIA, a town in India, in Long. 82° 
14'E. and Lat. 26° 10' N. 

AORN1S, a place fixed on by the Greek 
dynasties for a military garrison. There were 
military colonies of Macedonians established at 
Alexandria ad Caucasura, Arigmum, and Bnzi- 
ra, and garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, 
Pencdeotis and at Aornis, a mountain range, 
supposed to be the mountains of Mahaban in 
the Pir ‘Panjal or Mid Himalayan range,—See 
Cyc. of Ind, Supp. ii. Kafir. 

APAMARGAMU. S. or 

Utlareni , Achyrantbes ospera, L. 

APAMA S1LIQUOSA. Syo. of Bragaoiia 
Wallichii*— Brown* 


APAMEA, daughter of Arlabazus, the Per¬ 
sian who raariied Seleucus. He gave her 
name to three towns. Kooru&h, one of the 
three Apameas built by Seleucus in honour of 
his first wife, is situated at the point of a trian¬ 
gle, formed by the coufiuence of the rivers Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, and although now dwindled 
into a petty town, it was formerly a place of 
oonsequence. Koornah is situated on a low 
flat, with apparently a rich soil, and along the 
river are low banks to prevent the country being 
flooded. At thiB spot some oriental traditions 
have fixed the Garden of Eden.— Malcolm's 
History of Persia, Vol. ii % p. 141.—SeeKoornah. 

ARANA. See Hindoo. 

A PAN DA or ASTYAGES, son of Isfendiar, 
one of the Kaianian dynasty of Persian kings. 

A PANG, Beng. Achyranthes aspera. 

APARAJII A, Beng. Glitorea ternatea. 

A PAliA JIT A, in hinduistn, a form of the 
goddess Bhawani. The name is probably 
derived from the flower of the plant Clitoria. 
—See Sacti- Aphrodite. 

APAVARA, a king of Telingana, about A,. 
D. 1141. See Inscriptions, p. 386. 

APCHHARA. See Apsara. 

APE. Eng. 


Ceph ... 

. Ethiop. 

Keibi ... . 

Pers. 

Kephoa 

. Git. 

Kubbi 

... Pers. 

Kepos ... 

. Gb. 

ICaki ... . 

. Singh, 

Koph , 

. ...Her. 

Korangu ... 

... Tam. 

^Band'r... 

... ... Hind 

Kothl . 

Tel, 


Apes, form the sub-family Simian®, of the 
family §einiad® orMonkeys, of the natural order 
Primates. Apes are represented in India by 
two species of Sinaia, The ancient Egyptians 
are said to have worshipped monkeys, and some 
of them in India are still worshipped. 

The various kinds of ape seem to have been 
made known to the Hebrews, Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, by specimens brought from Africa and 
India; those of the Hebrews probably from 
India, the Hebrew name Koph being almost 
the same as the Sanscrit Kapi. Hams. 

APENDRA, an old name of Vishnu. 

APHELANDRA CR1STATA. This shrub 
is grown in India, but is a native of the West 
Indies, with orange coloured flowers, easily 
propagated from cuttings.— Mr. Jaftey* 

APHIS, a tribe of insects, one of which of 
China is supposed to produce oak-galls. 

APHODIUS, a genus of Coleoptera, found 
in Hong-Kong. 

APHORISMS or SUTRA, these were the 
usual mode of instruction followed in the hindu 
liturgical books—the Vedas,—whose sacred 
character hindus still acknowledge. They were 
adopted in the fourth period of the hindu pro* 
gress, about B. C. 1000, aud in the Sutra, 
the ceremonial prescriptions were reduced to 
a more compact form and to a more precise 
and scientific system. The Aphorisms of the 
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APLOMB GARNET. 


APOLLODOTUS. 


Nyayft Philosophy, of the Mimnnsa and Yoga 
were re-printed in Sanscrit and English 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by Professor James Ballantyne of the Benares 
College.— Max Muller. 

APHRODITE of the Greeks supposed by 
Mr. Paterson, to be the Apawjitaof the hindus. 
See Aparejita. 

APHCP Hind. Opium. 

APIACExE. Kyet-khyae-han, Bukm. one 
of the Celery tribe, the Apiaccse. 

APICILLATED HOUSE*SHOE-BAT, one 
of the Cheiroptera. 

APIOS TUBEROSA of Canada, one of the 
Legurainosm, might be introduced into India, 
for its edible pods. 

APIS. The sacred bull of Egypt, was 
chosen by the priests of Memphis, for its black 
and white spots, and Mnevis, the sacred bull 
of Heliopolis, had nearly the same marks; but 
the Jews, in preparing their water of purifica¬ 
tion, weie ordered in Numbers, ch. xix. 2, to 
kill a red heifer without a spot. Amongst the 
Egyptians, the solemnities at the burial of 
Apis were entirely Bacchic. The priests did 
not wear the nebris or deer skin, but they 
wore the panther skin, and carried Thyrsus 
staves. The sacred bull of the hindus, Nandi, 
the Yahan of Siva, is in black stone looking at 
the lingum.— -Bunsen, i. 432. See Sacrifice. 

APIS MELL1FICA, the Honey bee. 

APIUM. Jav. Opium. 

APIUM GRAVEOLENS. Linn. 

Kurufs. Arab. I Common Celery... Eng. 

Kerafs. Egypt. | 

* This temperate climate plant, acrid and 
poisonous when wild, i9 much cultivated wliere- 
ever Europeans settle, and is grown in India, 
in the cold weather. Its seeds are sold as 
medicine in every bazaar. Its essential oil, 
dissolved in strong spirit, gives an essence, a 
drop of which suffices to flavour a tureen of 
soup,— Voig^ 20, O'Shaugltnessy , 357. 

APIUM INVOLUCRATUM, Box. 

Chanoo. Beno. I Ajmood. ..Hind 

Rhadooni . „ | Ajmud. „ 

Dr. Irvine (General Med . Top, of Ajmtre, p> 
124,) describes Ajraod or Ajmot, as very hot 
and carminative, good in dyspepsia, much used 
in all mesalihs, and as brought to Ajraeer from 
Harrowtee and Mewar: and sold at four seers 
for one rupee .• the same author mentions Kho- 
rasani Ajmot, as very hot and carminative. 
Roxburgh had only seen it cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, in Bengal, for the seed, which they use in 
diet and medicine.— Rox, 1, 97, Dr. Irvine. 
0'Shaughnessy f p. 857. 

' APJ OOLA, a mixed fabrio of cotton and 
silk, made at Dacca.—See Cotton Manufac¬ 
tures. 

APLOME GABNET.-A kind of garnet. 


APLOTAXIS CANDICAN3* BatuU, Hind. 
A plaut of Kaghan. 

APOCYNACEjE, a natural order of trees 
or shrubs including nearly one hundred genera 
with about four hundred species, about half of 
which are found in the South and East of 
Asia, Arabia and Ceylon in the Peninsulas of 
India and Malacca, Bengal, Nepaul and Java. 
The genera abound in plants with a milky 
juice and possessing acrid and other hurtful 
properties. One of the order furnishes the 
Lance-Wood of Moulmein, a tree found all 
over the Provinces. The Karens make bows 
of it, but prefer Cassia fistula. Mr. Mason 
had never met with the tree in flower, but 
thinks it a species of dalbergia, though it may 
possibly be a cassia. At another place he says, 
the tree which produces a limber possessing 
the properties of lance-wood is not uncommon 
in the Provinces, but it belongs to the dog¬ 
bane tribe, and is not at all related to Gualle* 
ria virgnta, the lance-wood of commerce.— 
Mason. Voigt. See Cassia. Caoutchouc, Cer- 
bera, Choueinorpha macrophylln, Dog-banes, 
Ilolarrhena codago, Plumieria acuminata, 
Wrigluia tinetoria. 

APOCYNEA VIMINEA. Wall Syn, 
of Orthanthcra viminea. Wight. 

APOCYNUM FfETIDUM. Bukm. Syn. 
of Pmderia fetida.— Linn . 

APOCYNUM FRUTESCEN3 Linn. Syn. 
of Icliuocarpus frutescena.— R Brown. 

APODYTES GARDNERIANA, Miers. A 
small forest tree of the Central Province of 
Ceylon, found at an elevation of from 5,0<)0 
to 7,000 feet; not uncommon.— Thto. Emm. 
PL Zeyl. i. p. 42 . 

APOLLO of the Greeks, is supposed to be 
the hitidu Krishna, whose favourite place of 
resort is described a9 a tract of country around 
Agra, and principally the plains of Muttra, 
where Krishna and the nine Gopia, evidently 
the nine muses, usually spent the night in 
dancing. Krishna was no doubt the Shepherd 
Apollo of the Hindus, and the Apollo of the 
Greeks was surnaraed Nomios or the pastoral, 
and Opifer in Italy, who fed the herds of Ad- 
metus and slew the serpent Python. The 
Apollo of Edessa was called Monimos. He was 
identical at Babylon, with the Phseicmau god 
Esmun— Coleman. See Cyc. of Iud- Sup. ii. 
p. 548. Kama Saraswati. 

APOLLODOTUS, one of the Greek suc¬ 
cessors to Eucratides. Apollodotus and Menan¬ 
der alone are mentioned by classical author¬ 
ities. Apollodotu sruled in Patalene, Sy^- 
trene and Larioe, about B. C. 165. 

According to Colonel Tod, the Yavajo* q* 
Greek princes, who apparently continued to 
rule within the Indus, after therCfimiuta 
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APPAREL, 


APPAREL 


or the independent kingdom of Demetrius or 
Apollodotus, who ruled in the Punjab! having 
Its their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius 
to Euthymedia. Bayer says, in his Hist. Reg. 
Bact.p. 84, that according to Claudius Ptolemy, 
there was a town witLin the Hydaspes, yet 
nearer the Indus, called Sagala, also Euthyme¬ 
dia ; but he scarcely doubts that Demetrius' 
called it Euthydemia, from his father, after his 
death and that of Menander. Demetrius was 
deprived of his patrimony. A. U. C. 562. 
Sagala, is conjectured by Colonel Tod, to be 
the Salbhanpoora of the Yadus when driven 
from Zabulisthan, and that of the Yuchi or 
Yuti, who were fixed there from Central Asia in 
the fifth century, and, if so early as the 
second century, when Ptolemy wrote, may 
have originated the change to Yuti-media, the 
* Central Yuti.’ Numerous medals chiefly found 
within the probable limits of the Greek king¬ 
dom of Sagala, either belong to these princes 
or the Parthian kings of Minagara on the 
Indus. The legends are in Greek on one side, 
and in the Sassauian character on the reverse. 
The names of Apollodotus and Menander 
have been deciphered, but the titles of * Great 
King,* * Saviour,’ and other epithets adopted 
by the Arsacid®, are perfectly legible. The 
devices, however, resemble the Parthian. These 
Greeks and Parthians must have gradually 
merged into the Hindu population.— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vat. i. p. 233. See Cyc. of Ind. 
Sup. ii. Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 438. 

APOLLONfAS ZEYLANIOA, Thw . A tree 
of the Central Province of Ceylon growing 50 
to 60 feet high at an elevation of 3,000 to 
4,000 feet— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p 253. 

APONOGETON MONOSTACHYON, 

Ghechu. Hin. Nama ? Kettigad- 

Parua-kalanga. Maleal. dalu.. Tel. 

Kakangi. Sans. Namadampa... ... „ 

Koti-kalangu. Tam. 

A native of shallow, standing sweet water, 
natives of India are fond of the roots which are 
nearly as good as potatoes.— Ainslie, 248. 
Roxb. ii. 210. 

APOROSA ACUMINATA, fusiformis; 
latifolia; lanceolata, and Lindleyuna, small 
trees of Ceylon— Thtoailes, 288. 

APOSTLE is a term sometimes applied in 
European literature to Mahomed, but his fol¬ 
lowers only recognize the appellation of lias- 
sal Allah, the Messenger or Prophet of God. 

APPOCOVAY. Tam. Bryonia rostrata. 

APPAREL, articles of apparel form a con¬ 
siderable branch of trade in India; and in the 
Madras Presidency alone the aggregate value 
of the Imports and Exports in the four years 
) 862-53 to 1865-#(L amounted to Rupees, 
W,88,387. 
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---- v -This fruit of the Prunus Armeniaca, it weli 

APPAS. Singh. Tam. Cakes made of known in India, where the tree has been to* 
rice flour, called by the English, Hoppers, tnralized. It is the Melea Armeniake of Dios- 
APPA SAHIB, once the ruler of the Mah- corides and the Preoocia minora and Mains 
ratta State of Nagpore, who surrendered to Armeniaca of Pliny, In China ad oil is ex- 
,8ir John Malcolm, m 1818. He succeeded traded from the stones, Mooreroft mentions 


"to the office of Peshwa, by strangling Parsaji, 
an idiot. His real name was not Appah Sahib, 
but Mudaji. He afterwards, on the 12th of 
May 1818, fled from the place allotted to him, 
to the Sikh territories; but he ultimately died, 
in 1840, almost forgotten, at Judhpur.—See 
Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur; Mahratta Govern¬ 
ments in India. 

APPEL. Maleal. Premna 

integrifolia,— Roxb. 

APPLE, the common apple. 

Tuff&h. Arad. I Malus .. Lat. 

Melea. Qr. | Seba,.. ... ... ?rrb. 

Seb .Hind, Pers. I Seba... ... ... Sansc. 

Seo. Hind. | 

This is the fruit of the Pyrus malus, which 
is naturalized in several parts of India, The 
term apple, is applied in India to the fruits of 
several plants, and we have the Cashew apple } 
Custard apple ; Love apple; Pine apple; Rose 
apple; Greater wood apple and Lesser wood 
apple, and the apple proper, Pyrus malus of 
England, cultivated in the higher table lands 
of India. The apples of Solomon’s song are 
the quinces or the Cydonia vulgaris. 

APPLE SEED OIL, Oil of seed of Pyrus 
malus. 

APPLE-BLOSSOMED CAMELIA.—See 
Camellia. 

APPLICARUM. Tam. Barilla. 
APPRETOTTE, a town in India, in Long, 
81° 55' E. and Lat. 6° 51' N, 

APPROVERS in India are Thugs or Da- 
coits who have been tried and confided as 
having belonged to a band of Thug murderers 
or dacoits, but who, having made a full confes¬ 
sion of their crimes (in some individual cases 
amounting to the murders of as many as 
eighty persons) and having denounced their 
associates, have received a conditional pardon. 
APPS. Tam. Hopper. See Appas. 
APRACUM. Tam. Tel. Mica. 
APRANG, also Rangbbnrat, Damlakwaypi, 
Hira-dakhan. A gum resin, a beautiful kind 
of kino, brought to Ajmere from Bombay * 
considered very astringent; It is given in in¬ 
testinal hemorrhages and is also used in ena¬ 
melling on gold ; four tolahs are sold for one 
rupee.— Irvine. General Med. Top . of Ajmrt t 
p- 126. 

APRICOT, the common Apricot. 

Barkuk. Arab. | Zard-Alu.. Pers* 


Bokhar. Badfctn Kohi... 

..Hind. Chulu. 

«.Ps&8. Chinaru. 


APPAS. Singh. Tam. Cakes made of 
rice flour, called by the English, Hoppers, 
APPA SAHIB, once the ruler of the Mah- 
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AQUItARIA AGALLOCHA. 


that tan varieties are grown in Ladakh, all of AQUAIL, a town in India, in Long. 93° 
them railed from eeed, except one which is 30' E and Lat. 24° 48' N. 
budded. Dr. Doyle. Bwdwood, p. 154 .Moor* AQUALPURA, a town in India, in Long. 
mjt. Darwin, Charles, M. A. f'. R. S. Variation 9 l« 49 ' j; and Lat 24° 81' N, 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication, 2 { AQUA MARINE. Being. Bobm. Zamar- 


Toll. Land, 1868 
APSARA, Sansc. 


in hindu mythology, 


rud. Pers. At the Madras Exhibition, a good 
specimen of aquamarine, or beryl, was contri- 


nymphs of Swerga, the celestial Court oflndra, buted by Lieut. Puckle from Mysore : other 
celestial dancers, celebrated for their beauty, samples of long reed like crystals were forward- 
Amongst them is Rembha, the popular Venus of, e d by the Nellore Local Committee; small pieces 
the hindus and some others are described to be 0 f Amethyst, Tourmaline, Rock crystal, Agate 
of inconceivable loveliness. They answer to and Cornelian were exhibited from Masulipa- 
the PaVi of the ancient Persians, and the tarn. Perhaps the Aquamarine of the South 
damsels called in the Koran, Hur-ul-ayun, the of India may become more valued. Prismatic 
Autelope-cyed-Huri. Tnese hindu nymphs corundum or Chrysoberyl, is found among 
were produced aj the Churning of the Ocean, the Tora Hills near llajmahal on the Bunas in 


as related in the Ramayana. Sir William Jones 
thus describes them in 3 werga, 

Now while each ardent CinnariLfersiiacles 
The soft ey’d Apsara to breathe dance, 

And lead* her loth, yet witn love-beaming glancej 
To banks’ of marjoram an if chain pac shades, 
Celestial genii tow’rd t^fr king advance, 

So call’d by men, in Wav’n Gandliarva's nam’d. 

According to Jdndu Kshatrya belief, Kilia- 
triya warriors Alain in battle are transported 
to Indra’s heaven by these Apsarasas or 
nymphs of Swerga. Thus in Manu vii. 89, 
it is said, * Those rulers of the earth who, 
desirous of defending each other, exert their 
utmost strength in battle, without ever avert¬ 
ing their faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven/ And in book ii. 19 of the Nala, 
Indra says, 1 why are no warriors slain nowa¬ 
days, that I see none arriving in heaven to 
honour as my guests ?’ '-Coleman Hind , Myth, 
Sir William Jones. Hymn to India, vol. xiii . p. 
270 and 273. William's Story of Nala , page 
140. See Indra. Kurma. Maha-deva; Mera. 

APSE It HA, a river of Pillibeet. 

APTHORPE, a general officer’ of the Ma¬ 
dras Army, who saw much war service, first 
with the British Auxiliary Legion in Spain, 
under General de Lacy Evans, for which he 
received the order of St. Ferdinand. Served 
in the first China war of 184142, and second 
Burmese war of 1854, for which he received 
medals. 


APTA. Mas. Bauhinia parviflora. 

APTIMUN, also Amr-bel, the yellow colour- 
ed parasite creeper, so often seen on ba¬ 
bul trees, all over India, and very common at 
Ajmere. The entire plant is used in native 
medicine, in (l munj,” or muzil, a diluent 
form of medicine, employed preparatory to 
giving it purge. The Aptimun Wilayti is an 
extract of the Aptimun plant from Bombay, 
and used in the same way as the plant : one 
tola is sold for .eight annas.-— Irvine, General 
Hide Top . of 125. 

APYLLANTHEjE, See Liliacea. 

AQUA FORTE,-Port. %\m Aeid. 


irregular roiled pieces, small and of a light 
green colour. These stones are sold as eme¬ 
ralds by the natives, under the name of ''pun- 
na,” but the native dealers are aware that they 
are softer than the real emerald of India, 
which is generally green coloured sapphire. 
It is this green sapphire, the oriental emerald, 
which is so often seen in Burmab, but beryls 
(Suing, Burm) and emeralds are brought from 
the north of Ava, though the localities in which 
they are found are not known, 

AQUAR, a town in India, in Long, 86 ° 
41'E. and Lat. 11'N. 

AQUARZENTE, It. Brandy, 

AQUATIC BIRDS ore largely brought to 
the markets of the principal towns of India, at 
certain seasons of the year,- ducks, teal, &c., 
and may be procured in abundance.—See Wa¬ 
ter Fowl. C. of I. 

AQUEDUCTS in South Eastern Asia, are 
known only as those underground tunnellings, 
lesignated throughout Peisia, Beluchistan and 
India, as the Karez. See Karez, 
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AQU1LARIA AGALLOCHA, Roxb. 

Fellanjuj... ..An. 

Ayaloogi. , 

Ayulugin.. 

Ak-yau. Burm. 

Ugoor or Ag’r... Beng. 

Aloes-wood tree ... Eng, 

Aloe-wood tree. „ 

Black AgaUocha ... 

Agallochum-wood... „ 

Eagle-wood tree ... „ 

Calamback.. 

Agile* wood tree ... „ 

Bois d’ Aigle. Fk. 

A’g’r. Hind. 

This is descried by Roxburgh as an im« 
mense tree, a native of the mountainous tracts 
and S. E. from Syihet, in Lat. 24° 25'N, 
It is supposed to be one of the trees that fur¬ 
nish the eagle-wood of commerce* Roxburgh 
says there is no doub tthat the t $ai C«Wbac 
or Agallochum of the ancients is furnished 
from this tree, and in bis time small quantities 


Agur. Hind. 

Ud-i Hindi... Hind. Pass. 
Ud-i Raman... i, ? ? ? ? 

Ayal-urcbi. Pans. 

Ud-i Samudri.HiND-,, ?? 

Agallochum. Lat. 

Kalamba. Malay, 

Gahm. 

Kaya gahru... 

Agaru. 

Ag’ru oh’ka.,, 

Ag’ru „ 

Krishna agaru 
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AQUILABIA AOALLOOHA. 


AH. 


of the fragrant resinous wood were imported 
from the Eastward, but the imported articles 
were always considered inferior to that from 
Sylhet* He was then inclined to consider the 
Garo de Malacca as this Aquilaria but A. 
ovata Willde as a distiuct species. Agallo- 
chura verum India niitlit praestantissimum.” 
Hr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his investigation 
of the Eastern Frontier of Bengal, met with 
this plant at Goalpara, (v. Wall. Cat. 7,250.'! 
and considered it to be the Agallochum 
officinarum, a9 this name is affixed both to his 
specimens and drawing. Dr. Wallich also ob¬ 
tained specimens of the same tree from Silhet, 
by means of his plant collectors, (v. Cat. 7,250. 
v.); and Dr. Boyle. wa9 informed by Dr. Lindley, 
that he also was decidedly of opinion, that it 
produces the eagle or aloe-wood of commerce, 
an opinion of the more value, as Dr. Wallich, 
had opportunities of visiting the countries 
Eastward of Bengal. (Boyle. Ill. Him* Bot. 
p. 172.) Dr. Boyle, thus coincides, and addu¬ 
ces much valuable evidence in support of Box- 
burgh’s opinion : at the same time that he ad¬ 
mits that a wood of similar properties may be 
afforded by other trees, especially the Aloexy- 
lum agallochum of Lourciro, referred by De- 
Cawlolle to the Legumiuosm. A kind of aloe 
wood wa9 moreover said to be produced by the 
Excoecnria agallochum, of the natural order of 
Euphorbiacem, but this is not now concurred in. 
A third kind is imported from Malacca and 
Siam* In Persian works, three kinds of aloe 
wood are described under the names of Aood i- 
samudree, Aood-i-Bindeet Aood-i-kimree , pro¬ 
bably the Al-cemericum of Aboo Hanifa, 
(Royle) Dr. Boxburgh mentions his having 
received plants from Malacca of the supposed 
eagle tree, and that they were in a flourishing 
condition : l)r. Boxburgh obtained it from 
Sylhet. Dr. Mason also is of opinion that the 
A. agallocha or Aloexylon agallochum produ¬ 
ces the fragrant substance called Agri-aloes, or 
wood-aloes, which is offered for sale in all the 
bazaars on the Tenasserim Coast, and is the 
produce of a tree that grows on the Mergui 
Islands. It is imported into Mergui by the 
Selungs, who, as they profit from the trade, 
endeavour to keep all. in ignorance of the tree 
from which they obtain it. Gesenius says the 
Hebrew and Greek names are “ derived from 
the Indian name of the tree, agil, Sanscrit 
agaru and aguru.” Besides agaru, the Sanscrit 
word, we have again and aggalu, which come 
near the “ Indian name agil,” and the Greek 
aggollochun,. There is, however, another San* 
scril and Pali word with ^hich Gesenius does not 
appear to have met, lauhat, and this is manifest¬ 
ly the parent of aloe, and bv transposition, not 
uncommon ju Hebrew, or the Hebrew name 
also.' the phief consumption of aloe wood is 
ia Siam and Chin^ where it is burned in the i 


temples. Herat and DeLens inform us it was 
used in Napoleon’s imperial palaces as incense. 
The wood is heavy, yellowish white, shaded 
with green; fibrous, spongy, and resinous, its 
taste aromatic, its odour in combustion very 
agreeable. —O'Shaughnmy, page* 274-75. Dr, 
Mason*8 Tenasserim, —Malcolm's Travels in the 
East, vol. ip. 191. Rot/lds III. Ind. Bot, 172. 
Roxb. ii 423. Voigt. 305. Vegetable Kingdom , 
629-30. Mad. Em. Jar. Reports, 

AQUILABIA MALACCENSIS, Lam, 

A. ovata of Botanists. 

Bois-d’Aigle of Malacca. 

This tree has a whitish timber. It is a na¬ 
tive of Malacca, China ? and Ceylon ? Rox¬ 
burgh seems inclined to regard this as identi¬ 
cal With A. aggaiochum of Sylhet, but Voigt 
and the Vegetable Kingdom recognise it as a 
separate species, Voigt 306, Peg, Kingdom , 
620- Roxb. ii. 422. 

AQUILARIA OVATA, Syn. of A. Maine- 

censi9. 

AQUILABIA SECUNDARIA. 

This tree has a white and inodorous timber, 
but, when diseased, it secretes a resinous matter 
said to be the true Eagle-wood 

AQUILABIA SINENSIS, Spkeng. is 
named as a tree of China.— Voigt. p, 306. 

AQUILEGIA VULGARIS. Linn. Varie¬ 
ties are cultivated in India, as ornamental 
flowering plants. The plant belongs to the 
Ranunculacem, and is very common in all the 
alpine and temperate parts of the Himalayas, 
and all through Europe and Persia. It is a 
very variable plant and has about twenty 
synonims. A canadensis and A, parviflora 
being alone distinct. II. f. et T. j* 44. Hog* 
Peg. King. 18. Voigt. 

AR. i. Tam. A river ; a common post¬ 
fix in Tamulian countries, as Pal-ar, Adyar, 
Penn^r, &c., Milk river, &r. 

AR. An ancient word entering very ex¬ 
tensively into the language of the Indo Germa¬ 
nic races. It seems to be connected with the 
original term for one of the first of avocations, 
namely, ploughing aud the plough. It is, 
therefore, an old root, and as, amongst tjtat t 
branch of the Aryan race, husbandry was held* 
in high estimation, we find it, according to 
Pictet, connected with the words Erin, Elam, 
Arionistus, Arminius, Oriri. Up to the present 
day the Emperors of China mark the com¬ 
mencement of the annual cultivation, by 
personally ploughing a field, and, in the wes¬ 
tern hemisphere, the answer will be re¬ 
membered which was paid by the Delphic Ora- ’ 
ole to Myson, when Anncharsis inquired Who 
was the wisest man in Greece, ,c He who is 
now ploughing his fields.” Into the Indo 
Germanic languages,»the word;hus been adopt- 
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AR. 


ed, in various ways, connected with the earth, 
the fields, ploughing and held implements. 
Thus we have •• 
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apovpa 

Arvum 

Oracz 


Professor Max Muller, to whose learned re¬ 
searches so much is due, mentions all this 
when he tells us that this root AH, means to 
plough, to open the soil. From it we have the 
Latin ar-ewt, the Greek ar-oun , the Irish nr, 
the Lithuanian ar4i f the Russian ora-ti, the 
Gothic ar jan , the Anglo-Saxon er-jan, the mo¬ 
dern English to ear . Shakespeare says (Ri¬ 
chard II. III. 2),. <c to ear the land that has 
some hope to grow.” From this we have the 
name of the plough, or the instrument of ear¬ 
ing : in Latin, ara-lrum ; in Greek, aro-tron ; 
in Bohemian, oradio in Lithuanian, arklas 
in Cornish, aradar ; in Welsh, arad in Old 
Norse, ardhr . In Old Norse, however, ardlir, 
meaning origiually the plough, came to mean 
earnings or wealth, the plough being, in early 
times, the most essential possession of the 
peasant. In the same manner the Latin name 
for money. The act of ploughing is called 
aratio in Latin ; atom in Greek: and he be¬ 
lieves that arCma , iu the Bense of perfume, had 
the sanie origin, for what is sweeter or more 
aromatic than the smell of a ploughed field ? 
A more primitive formation of the root or 
seems to be the Greek era, earth, the Sanskrit 
ird, the Old High-German ero, the Irish, its, 
irionn . It meant originally the ploughed land. 
Besides, the simple ar in Old Norse means 


ARAB. 

ploughing and labour, and (Ire Old High-Ger¬ 
man art has likewise the sense of ploughing. 

Aporpa and mmn, a field, would certainly 
have to be referred to the root ar, to plough. 

The English word plough, the Slavonic 
ploug , has been identified with the Sanskrit 
plava ship, and with the Greek pfostm, ship. 
Muller's Lectm* , p> 242. T»yW* Words 
and Places, Mullen Chips, 1864. ' . 1 

ARA, Scy thic, a mountain, occurs in Aravalli, 
Arabudha, Arnvidha: it is not to be found in 
any Sanscrit Dictionary with this signification; 
yet it appears to be a primitive root possessing 
such meaning as we have Ar*boodha , 4 hill of 
Boodba * Aravalli, 1 hill of strength. Ar is 
Hebrew for * mountain/ (qu* Ararat ?) Oros 
in Greek ? The common word for a mountain 
in Sanscrit, gir, is equally Hebrew. 

ARAB. The people known by this name 
are spread from Syria to the Indian Ocean, 
They are 'chiefly in tribes and those who occu¬ 
py the country around Jerusalem, are the 
Anezi, Shammer, Mowali and Sdlhan.^ But the 
country of Arabia, in which they chiefly dwell 
is in the 8. W. of the continent of Asia and is> 
about 1,430 miles long and 1,200 miles broad. 
It is recognised in Europe as having three 
divisions, A. petrea, A. deserta, and A. Mix. 
Its general aspect is that of an elevated land, 
with considerable ranges of hills. Its moun¬ 
tains, Horeb and Sinai, are part of Jab’l-ul-Tur 
range, with Ilor or Seif, now called Jab’I 
Harun or Aaron’s mountain. The population, 
vaguely estimated at ten millions, are chiefly 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, and consist of 
many independent tribes. In this respect it is 
in the same state now as in aueient times, 
when the Cushite and Joktanite occupied A. 
felix, when the Ammonite and Ishmaelite 
dwelt in A. deserta, and the Moabite, Edomite, 
Nabathcean, Midianite and Amalekite in A. 
petrea. The population of Mecca, its chief 
town, is about 18,000. Arab-ul-Mostaraba, or 
mixed Arabs, the lineal descendants of Ishmael, 
occupied the Hijaz and amongst their descend¬ 
ants was the tribe of Koresh, From the impulse 
and unity given by Mahomed (he world saiv 
them issue from their naked deserts. At all 
times impetuous, their energies were then con¬ 
centrated to enforce belief at the point of the 
8 word, and the prophecies of Daniel ch. viii. 
24 and 25, were fulfilled, and within twenty 
years they mastered Syria, Palestine, Egypt 
and Persia, the conquest of Persia being mere¬ 
ly a prelude to further extension in the eait. 
Abu Bakr was Khalif from A. D. 63,2 to 6h4, 
Umar from A. D. 634-643 (A. H. 18-23). 
Under the khalifat of Umar A. H. 15 or 16 
but without his knowledge i military expedi¬ 
tion set out from Oman (uttant) to pillage the 
coasts of India. It appears to have proceeded 
as far as Tana in Bombay. But Umar express-' 
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ed great displeasure. About the same time, 
Hakam, brother of l/aman, sent an expedition 
against Baroach and against Debal, under his 
brother who failed disastrously. Umar disliked 
and forbad naval expeditions, a prohibition 
which was only relaxed in the time of Muawiya. 
In A. 11* 22 Abdullah, son of Amar, invaded 
Kerman and took Kuwashir, the Capital. 
Mahomed Kasim by arms and policy conquered 
the entire valley of the Indus, he handed his 
conquests to Temira, who governed for 36 years 
till the downfall ot the Ummiade Khalifa, on 
which event the Arabs were expelled by the 
Sumra race in A. D. 7B0 and all the Arab 
conquests in India were restored to the Hin¬ 
dus. Sind, from Bhakkar to the sea, was 
ruled by the Sumra Rajputs till the end of the 
12th Century. At an early date after the Hejira 
they established a factory at Canton, and their 
numbers were so great by the middle of the 
8 th Century that in 758, they attacked and 
pillaged and fired the city and fled to their ships. 
They and their descendants from mixed blood 
occupy a very prominent position in the wes¬ 
tern parts of Peninsular India and numbers of 
them are spread throughout the Eastern Archi- 
pelago : but in their own country, the towns 
on the sea coast have a large admixture of 
other Asiatic races, and as Arab bedouin life is 
ever changeable, quarrels and wars have great¬ 
ly modified the tribes, dispersed some, and 
amalgamated others, so that at the present day, 
the Mozeina and Suleira alone maintain their 
individuality from the time of Mahomed.— 
Elliot 9 8 India. See Arabia. Islam. Mahomed. 

ARABA, WADI, a deep valley running be¬ 
twixt the top of. the gulph of Akaba, and the 
Dead Sea, 105 miles in length, and about 10 
in width, summit level above the sea 495 feet. 
Wilton'i Landt of the Bible t VoL i. Lond . 
Geo. Trans. 

ARAB DOW. See Boat. 

ARABIA. This Peninsula, with the Indian 
ooean on its South, the Persian Gulf on its 
last and the Red Sea on its West, has numer¬ 
ous fertile valleys amidst mountains, and great 
sandy desert tracts. The ancient Greek and 
Roman geographers divided Arabia into A. 
Felix ? A. Petrsea and A. deserta. The first 
nearly corresponds to the modern Yemen, but 
incjdding Mahra and Hadramant: the second, 
the modern Hejaz -.—the third extending N. 
1. from A. 1 Felix as. far as the Euphrates. 
Some oriental authors have included the whole 
Peninsula, under Yemen and Hejaz : others 
into Yemen, Hejaz, Nejd, the Tehama and 
Yemanfl; Hhdramaiit,' Mkhra, Shebr and Oman 
have also been reckoned independent provinces 
by some,%MIe others include them in the two 
g*eat divisions, Yemen and Hejaz. * The pre* 
60at AtUbiana, according to their own hrsto* 
are sprung ’ from two stocks: Kahtan, 


the same with Joktan or Yoktan, the son of 
Eber, and Adnan descended in a direct line 
from l8hmael, the son of Abraham and Hager*" 
—(Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. ii.) 
But Yoktan, according to Ch. Bunsen, was one 
of the two sons of Nimrod and was the chief 
of the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
Southwards. Tradition, he says, points to the 
mountains of Armenia as the birth place of the 
Arab and Canaanitish races. It is supposed 
that they travelled along the banks of tho 
Tigris into Mesopotamia, from which a portion 
of them commenced a great migration South¬ 
wards, the result of which was the foundation 
of the primeval kingdoms of Southern Arabia, 
the kingdoms of the Adites in Yemen, who 
believe that they came from the sacred North, 
and once lived in a glorious garden of the 
earth which they are to restore. In the matter 
of their present location, Dr. Latham, in his 
Ethnology, mentions that Hejaz, is peopled by 
the descendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants 
of Mekkah and Jedda, consist of pilgrims and 
their descendants of African, Persian, and 
Turk-blood. In Southern Arabia, Yemen, Ha¬ 
rt ramaut and Oman, the people .are more or 
less Himyarite in blood, history and civiliza¬ 
tion. Those of the towns of Mokab, Sanai, 
Rodda and Loheia, are the more civilized and 
the desert and hill Arabs are rude and ignorant, 
one of them so rude in speech as to be named 
the Ben-i-Kalb, children of dogs—and the 
Berekede a branch of the Asir are said to 
prostitute their wives like the Jakuri Hazara. 
At Hasek is the tomb of the prophet Hud, the 
fourth in descent from Shem. At the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf, the pirate coast begins 
and extends 300 miles northwards. The south* 
ern tribes of the Peninsula of Senai, are more 
or less fishermen. The early Arab religion was 
Sabaeanism, a worship of the heavenly bodies, 
mixed with idolatry, but with Mahomed com* 
menced the Arab conquests, their creed, science 
and literature. At present, the Arabic Alpha- 
bet is in use amongst the Turks, Persians, 
Malays, some of the people of India and 
Africa. It was however of Syrian origin. 
The Arab family is mahornedan, except the 
Christian Arabs of Malta. The Arabs of the 
south ate descendants of Kahtan the Yoktan Of 
the Bible, and those of the Noirth, of Adnan of 
the blood of Ishmael. Nejd or Central Arabia, 
is Syrian and arranged into divisions called 
“ Suk*"—(Latham's Ethnology”) The people 
occupying that Peninsula, are however regard¬ 
ed by Captain Burton as of three distinct 
races: vie., the aborigines of the country, 
who have been driven, like the Bhedt and 
other autochthonie Indians, into ti&esittm 
and southeastern wilds bordering upon the 
ocean : second, a Syrian or Me^potatnian 
stock, typified by Shem and Joktan; that drove 
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theindigen© from the choicest tracts of ooun> [with (he Subnets of the opposite coast and 
try ; these invaders still enjoy their conquests, supplied the Egyptwiie with thfli myrrh, bel- 
representing the great Arabian people. And sam, olives, topes and metals which their 
thirdly, an impure Egypto Arab elan-well country or their trade produced. Like their 
personified by Ishmael, his son Nebajoth and neighbours the Egyptians, the Troglodytes 
Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac)—that populat- worshipped images and animals, particularly 
ed and still populates the Sinaitic Peninsula, the turtles peculiar to their shores, while the 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca, 41-45.) more civilised tribes were worshippers of one 
The indigens or autochthones, he 9ays, are God. During the earlier centuries, all these 
those sub-Caucasian tribes which may still Arnb 9 were easily conquered by the Egyptians; 
be met with in the province of Mah- but some of them inhabited Ethiopia, under a 
rah, and generally along the coast between settled form of government, and then conquer- 
Muscat and Hadramaut. The Mahrah, the ing Nubia and harassing the Thebaid.-*- 
Jenabah, and the Gara especially show a low (Sharpe'% History of Egypt, Pol. s./>. 10M05.) 
developement, for which hardship and priva- In the time of Abraham there occurred a 
tion only will not satisfactorily account. These contest between five chiefs of South Canaan 
are “ Arab el Aribah,” for whose inferiority and Arabia Petraea and four princes of South- 
oriental fable accounts as usual by thaumatur- ern Babylonia, but these five Canannitish chiefs 
gy. Dr. Carter has remarked the similarity were merely a portion of peoples in revolt from 
between the lowest type of Bedouin and the Elam, to which, also, Arabia Petram, Petra 
indigens of India, as represented by the Bhcels (Geri. xiv. 15-7) and the adjacent cities was 
and other Jungle races.— (Burton's Pilgrimage subject There seems no doubt that at another 
to Mecca , Vol. Hi. p . 29.) The principal iin- period the Pharoahs had Egyptian colonies 
migrant race, he says, are the Noachians, a in Arabia, for many centuries, Nubia and the 
great Chaldman or Mesopotamian clan which Peninsula of Arabia were the hereditary domi- t 
entered Arabia about B. C. 2,200, and by slow nions of tho Pharoahs It would thus seem 
and gradual encroachments drove before them that they have been alternately aggressive and 
the ancient race and seized the happier lands conquered. An Arab dynasty in Babylon 
of the Peninsula. This race would correspond seems to have lasted about 215 years, and to 
with the Arab el Muta-Arrabah or Arabic- have been intermediate between the dynasties 
ised Arabs of the eastern historians. The of the Chaldees and of the Assyrians and 
third family, an ancient and a noble stock, Ninyads. The Hyksos or Shepherd kings 
dating from B. C. 1,900, and typified in his- who ruled in Egypt, are described by Manetiio 
tory by Ishmal, still occupies the Sinai- as united Arabian tribes and Palestinian tribes, 
tic Peninsula. These Arabs, however do not, and they appear to have reigned from B. C. 
and never did, extend beyond the limits of the 2554 to about B. C. 1535. The kingdom of 
mountains, where they arc still dwelling in the Yemen, say9 Gibbon, has been successively sub- 
presence of their brethren. Captain Burton, dued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the Sul- 
(iii. 31) considers it highly probable that the tans of Egypt, aik! the Turks; the holy cities of 
Copts, or ancient Egyptians, were “ half-caste Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed 
Arabs a mixed people like the Abyssinians, under a Scythian tyrant; and the Ro- 
,tl»e Gallas, the Somali, and the Kafirs, an man provinces of Arabia embraced the peculiar 
Arab graft upon an African stock. Hence wilderness in which Ishmael and his sons -must 
the old Nilitic race has been represented as have pitched their tent in the faces of their 
woolly-headed and of negro feature.— Burton’s brethren. Yet these exceptions yvere tempora- 
Pilgrimage to Meccah t VoL Hi. p 31. ry or local; the body of the people have escape 

The people of Arabia have been alternately ed the yoke of the most powerful monarchies ; 
aggressive conquerors and conquered, and the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pojnpey 
Sharpe in his history of Egypt is of opinion and Trajan, could never achieve the conquest 
that the troglodytio Arabs held a strip of Arabia; the present sovereign of the Tmrke 
of country of about four hundred miles may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but hia 
in length on the African coast of the Bed pride is reduced to solicit the friendship of a. 
‘Sea, separated from Ethiopia by mountains people, whom it is dangerous tp provpto^^ 
end deserts. They were a wandering unsettled fruitless to attack. (Gibbon’s ttovum &npirey 
rooe^of people* described by their neighbours Vol. ix. p. 2291.) To Europe (\owever,, the 
as savages, (piod Sic. lib. Hi. 33,) whose wars races of Arabia seem to havebepu but little 
arose for right of posture rather than for am- known beyond its boundary... T)w are sup* 
bition or property. They fought with slings posed to be the Hagarenes/ alluoed to in 
and darts, and out ran horses in their speed ; Scripture* the descendaqU^pf Ismael,, also 
they lived in caves, and killed the aged, the known ns Jshmaelitep, pr ^ 
larpeand the sick. Other tribes, however, more ceni of Pliny, but the IsftmauJites nev^pene- 
civilised (Pliny, lib . ,m> 42) afterwards traded trail'd beyond the pqrjth^rn part^of the Peain- 
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shIh. It was not until after the Hijra of Ma¬ 
homed, that the races ,in Arabia poured forth 
their warriors. They began their later con¬ 
quests in A. D 622 and spreading into Egypt 
and Sosiana and Persia. In 706 the Arab con¬ 
querors first crossed the Oxus, under the com¬ 
mand of Katiba, who introduced Islamism into 
the countries of Bokhara, Saraarcand, and 
Ferghana* (Markkam't Embassy, p. xii.) and 
though their empire was so early broken up 
and divided as A. D. 93fi, their arms and the 
arms of those who embraced mnhomedanism, 
have penetrated to China in the Mast and to 
Tartary, France and Morocco on the North 
and West. The peoples who adopt this 
faith have their natures changed and become 
in various degrees fanatics, for the revolution 
caused by Mahomed and his new faith was 
great. Many of the people of Arabia still conti¬ 
nue to practise ancient rites, and Captain Bur¬ 
ton mentions that in most places, even in 
the heart of Meccah, he met with debris of 
heathenry, prescribed by Mahomed, yet still 
popular,— (Burton's Pilgrimaye to Mexuh, Vol 
i. p. 6.) Colonel Felly, in writing of the Arabs 
of the Chaab tribes, says that it is necessary, 
when considering the Arabs, to distinguish 
lietween a series of grades towards civilization, 
in which they may, at present, be found. The 
Bedouin, is wandering, pastoral, tent-loving, 
disdaining to trade, yet avaricious, and willing 
to sell his ghee, his mutton, or his horse, and 
always found in wide and open wastes, impres¬ 
sed upon by adequate exterior power. Yet, 
even the Bedouin bends to circumstances. He 
accepts the region allotted for his pasture 
grounds. Plunder has its laws; and ven¬ 
geance its chivalry. If he will not trade, he 
still has wants; and suffers the presence of a 
Jew or Saleebali as the Alfglmn sutlers that 
of the hindoo. A little higher in the scale, 
as vgjth the (Jhaabs, is the original wandering 
pastoral Arab, in a district where he is press¬ 
ed upon from without, and where boundless 
plunder and roaming are restrained by exterior 
force. The Arab there partly turns to agri¬ 
culture, and for this he must in some degree 
settle. Society harmonizes to this level. Trade 
is.possible.. Corn is sold. Abbas are woven 
and exported. Bates are planted. The appe¬ 
tite for trade grow* by what it feeds on. Huts 
of; reeda replace tents; and one sees in their 
feeble efforts, at reed ornamentation, and in 
their rough twisting of thi$k reed rope for 
their blinds, the possible germ of some archi¬ 
tectural efforts* . let higher in the scale 
the Arab is flourishing as an experienced and 
wealthy merchant in a to\yn, or administering 
a wpll-prdered and comfortable rural district, 
ifaasing among these people, .society is seen in 
itaAmsUmnal state towards civilisation”, The 
Jfcni Szakhr are a tribe of;free Arabs. Ac¬ 


cording to Burckhardt, they rove in the plains 
from the fourth to the fifth station the 
Hadj, and thence westward towards the moun¬ 
tains of Belkaa. They were employed by the 
Pasha of Damascus for the defence of the 
caravan against the other tribes. They live by the 
breeding of camels, for the use of the pilgrim 
caravan, of which they have a very con¬ 
siderable number. Though smaller than the 
Anadolian , Turkman, or Kurdy camels, they 
are better able to bear heat and thirst than 
the latter, are chiefly of a light or reddish 
gray colour, with very little wool about 
their necks. (Robinson'* Travels, Vol. ii.p . 
169 and p . 183.) The Aenezi , according 
to Burchhanlt, are the most powerful Arab 
nation in the vicinity of Syria, and if we 
add to them their brethren in Nedjd, they 
may be reckoned one of the most considerable 
bodies of Bedouins in the Arabian deserts. 
They are nomades, in the strictest acceptation 
of the word, for they continue duriug the whole 
year in almost constant motion* In spring, 
they approach the fountains of Syria, and form 
a line of encampment extending from near 
Aleppo to eight da} a* journey to the south of 
Damascus. Their principal residence, however, 
during that time is the Haouran, and its 
neighbourhood, when they encamp near and 
among the villages, while in the more northern 
country, towards Homs and Hamah, they 
mostly keep at a certain distance from the in¬ 
habited grounds. In these parts, they spend 
the whole summer seeking pasture and water, 
purchase in autumn, their winter provision of 
wheat and barley, and return after the first 
rains into the interior of the desert. They are 
tho only true Bedouin nation of Syria, the 
other tribes in the neighbourhood of this coun¬ 
try having more or less degenerated in man¬ 
ners, and several being reduced to subjection ; 
while the fret-born Aenezi is still governed by 
the same laws that spread over the desert at 
the beginning of the maliommcdan era.— (Ro¬ 
binson's Travels, Vol . ii. p . 238.) The greatest 
part of the western Arabia shore is in the pos¬ 
session of the Joasmi Arabs, a licentious band 
of pirates, who until recently continued to ob¬ 
struct by their depredations the coimngrce o( 
the Persian Gulf- Their principal rendezvous 
was Ras-uLKbyma, a town about sevqa miles 
South-West of Rums, Tho Arabs of the sen- 
coast are doubtless becotning more alive to tho 
power of the many European nations whose 
vessels now traverse %ir seas, but they m i# 
their nature, the same as their brethren pi $$ 
inland .plains. The ocein is their deser^atjd, 
they fancy they, have a similar priyilegugyeftit* 
unlike the pf }he desert, 
add cruelty to their love of plunder 
Overlaid, fqwney, Vol ii. p. " ■, / 
The BwiKhaled, in Niebubr^Hiaerwere one 
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of (he most powerful tribes of Arabia : they!stands their Sheikh government! which! in its 
oonqueredihe country of Lachsa and advanced constitution and operative effects, is a politi- 
to the sea. cal phenomenon in the history of nations.— 

; The Kiab tribe of Susistan in Persia rarely Wellsted's Travels , Vol, i. p. 854. 
encamp, but in Susistan near the principality Burton tells us that Sherifa and other great 
of Havisa were five different considerable tribes men sometimes bind a white turban or a Cash- 
of the independent Bedouins Beni Lam were mere shawl round the kerchief, to keep it in iti 
a great tribe between Korne and Baghdad, on place. The Aakni varies in every part of the 
the banks of the Tigris. The Montesidsi or country. Here it is a twist of dyed woo), 
Monfik tribe, north of the desert, occupied all there a bit of common rope, three or four fret 
the country from Korne to Ardje, on both long. Some of the Arub tribes use a circlet 
sides of the Euphrates, and they migrate to of wood, composed of little round pieces, the 
summer and winter quarters. size of a shilling, joined side by side, and in- 

Beni Hakim, a tribe eastward from the Eu- laid with mother-of-pearl. The Eastern Arabs 
phrates, are given to husbandry. wear a large circle of brown wool, almost a 

The Khas-aal, are a powerful tribe of hus- turban in itself. In Barbary, they twist 
bandmen on the ea9t of the Euphrates. bright-coloured cloth round a rope, and 

• In Omari, are the Beni Hasan, Beni Abu- adorn it with thick golden thread. As 
All, Beni Geneba, bedouins, also the Beni a rule, the Sheikhs and their subjects, are 
Gafari; the Yemeni and El-Arabi; the most born to the life of shepherds or soldiers, 
powerful and illustrious of the tribes of Oman. The greater tribes rear many camels, which 
Robinson, writing of those on the north, says they either sell to their neighbours, or employ 
that the dress of the women is a wide cotton them in the carriage of goods, or in military 
gown of a dark colour—blue, brown or black, expeditions. The petty tribes keep flocks of 
fastened by a leathern girdle. Over their sheep. 

heads they wear a kerchief, called shauber or It is the difference in their modes of life 
mekroune , the young females having it of a that constitutes the great distinction betweeu 
red colour, the old, black. All the women the different tribes. The genuine Arabs dis- 
puncture their lips and dye them blu^; this dam husbandry, as an employment by which 
kind of tattooing they c»ll bestoum . Round they would be degraded. They maintain no 
their wrists they wear glass bracelets of various domestic animals but sheep and camels, except 
colours; and silver rings both in the ears and perhaps horses. Those tribes which are of a 
nose. Both in summer and winter they go bare- pure Arab race live on the flesh of their buffa- 
footed. The Bedouin men and women are very loes, cows, and horses, and on the produce of 
tawny; their children, however, at their birth some little ploughing. '1 he former tribes, dis¬ 
and for some time afterwards, are fair, but of a tinguished as noble by their possession of 
livid whiteness. {Robinson's Travel's , Vol. ii. p, camels, are denominated Aleu-el-Aleaser; and 
184,) Lieutenant WeUsled, writing in Oman the second Momdan. The latter are esteemed 
mentions that in their persons the females are tall a middle class, between genuine Arabs and 
and well made, with a rounHness and fulness peasants. Niebuhr heard some tribes men* 
of figure, not, however, approaching to corpu tioned contemptuously, because they kept buf* 
lency. Their complexion is not darker than faloes and cows. The Mosedan transport #eir 
that of a Spanish brunette, and we may infer dwellings from one country to another, accord- 
that this is their natural colour, since, except- ing as pasturage fails them, so that a village 
ing in the morning and evening, those who often arises suddenly in a situation where, on 
reside in the oases rarely leave their date the day before, not a hut was to be seen.— 
groves, and in the towns they preserve their Niebuhr's Travels, Vol.ii,p % 159-160. 
complexions with the same care. On the other In all parts of the South of Europe, Wee- 
Band, the Bedouin women, who are constantly tern Africa, Western and Southern Asia, lire 
exposed to the rays of the sun, are very swar- descendants of the Arab conquerors. Their 
thjrj and the same is observed of the men, first emigration from Arabia is supposed to 
although the children are equally fair at their have taken place about 700 years before the 
M tijj^fPellsted's Travels , Vol. i. p. 353. time of Solomon, and the Abyssinians appear to 
is, indeed, but little doubt that the be of Arab descent. They were converted to 
iMlMnniiilledan 'ladien in Oman enjoy more Christianity in the fourth century of the 
liberty; And at the tame lime are more respect- Christian era, and in the sixth they re crossed 
bd; 1 ttato in *ny other eastern country. During over to Arabia, to avenge the persecution of 
civil comtadtfaha, they often take a part in Christians by a Jewish ruler, conquered Yemen 
public affairs,'and in some instances have dis- arid marched to the gates of Mecca, where they 
played the utmost were overthrown two years b&fofe 5 Mahomed 

Amidst the most itrfkW features in the con- wafe 1 born. Such partial immigrations and con* 
ai&n of this iuterrttWg and singular race quests have left tribal bodies frdro other races in 
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the land. Amongst these may be named the Sa- 
libah (SaK Ar. cross). Lieut. Col. Felly saw 
some of this tribe at Koweit and else¬ 
where. worship the cross (Saleb) and 
perform many ceremonies, more nearly allied 
to the corruptions of Asian Christianity than 
to Islsmism. Men and women dance round 
a sort of maypole* They wear a carter’s 
smock, coming down to the feet, and which, 
like a boy's pinafore, ties behind. They possess 
a beautiful breed of donkies, which they ride, 
without girths, upon a saddle made like a cot¬ 
tage wooden chair bottom. They squat on 
this seat, and twist their legs over a pummel 
peak, crossing them over the donkey’s neck. 
They seem to prise their saddles, as an Arab 
does his mare; and would not sell them* 
They seemed a merry .quick witted, disreput¬ 
able lot, withretrouse noses, and Irish features. 
They stood, with eyes twinkling (legs and 
hands always on the fidget) and pelted him 
with the peelings of their fun. He tells us, 
also that this strange people live on the flesh 
of the gazelle, which they shoot, and dress 
themselves in its skin. They wander about 
amongst, and are friends with, all the Arab 
tribes, and yet remain entirely distinct. What 
their religion is, he cannot tell. They adopt 
some of the forms of the Mahomedan faith, 
but at feasts and marriages they raise the cross 
as a sign of rejoicing. They are the best 
guides for the desert, knowing where water is 
to be found, and the position of the various 
tribes. Those of them he saw seemed much 
more intelligent than the Arabs, and they 
have moreiof a European than an Asiatic cast 
of countenance. They come mounted on large 
white donkeys, bearing much the same things hs 
the Bedouins for sale. The saddle is peculiar. 
There is first a pad in front and behind an 
upright piece of wood. To those two pieces 
of wood hollowed out are attached side by side 
so as to form a hollow seat. They sit in this 
hollow seat, cross their legs like tailors with an 
anterior upright between their thighs, and 
their feet on either side of the donkey’s neck. 
They use no bridle. 

The cities are none of them large. Accord¬ 
ing to Captain Burton, the population of 
El Medinah is from 16,000 to 18,000, and 
the Nizam troops in garrison 400. Mecca 
contains about 45,000 inhabitants, Yambu 
from 6,1)00 to 7,000, Jeddah about 2,500, and 
Taif 8,000. 

Koweit is a compact town of about 15,000 
inhabitants, built on a promontory of loose 
saffd-stone covered with hand, and to illustrate 
the commercial habits and treatment of the 
bedouins, it may be mentioned that vessels of 
50 or 0i) torn bear the pruduceof countries at 
the northern end of the Persian Gulf from 
JBizea, Dillum, Ghonatvah, Bunder Reegh, aud 


the smaller seaport towns round to Koweif, for 
trans-shipment to bugalows, for conveyance to 
Bombay. In the same way goods from India 
are brought here in large bugalows and distri- 
buted amongst smaller ones for conveyance to 
the smaller ports. , 

Teak is imported and used for ship building, 
and a large number of horses, the best export** 
ed from Arabia, are sent from there to Bombay. 

The inhabitants of the desert are allowed to 
enter Koweit, on depositing their arms at the 
gate; and it had been the custom from the 
time of the present Sheik’s grandfather to feed, 
not only all who enter, but the poor of the 
place besides. 

. The Bedouins assemble daily in a place outside 
the gate, and with them there is a good sprink¬ 
ling of the Slubba. The Arabs come, gene¬ 
rally, mounted on camels, bringing ghee and 
truffles with donkeys bearing brushwood and 
camel’s dung. Sometimes when hard up, the 
Arab will bring in his horse for sale, but good 
ones are seldom got in that way. The expe¬ 
dient of constructing reservoirs in which to 
store rain-water has prevailed in Arabia from a 
very early date. These are generally found 
in localities devoid of springs, and depend¬ 
ent on the winter rains for a supply of 
water during the summer mouths. The most 
remarkable instance on record is the great dam 
of Mareb, built about 1,700 years before the 
Christian era: this doubtless suggested similar 
rest rvoirs in other parts of Arabia, and the 
neighbouring coasts of Africa, which have usu¬ 
ally been subject to it- All the travellers who 
have penetrated Yemen describe many such in 
the mountainous districts, and others exist in 
the islands of Saad-ed-din, near Zailah, in 
Kutto, in the Bay of Amphila, and in Dhalak, 
near Massowah. 

It was this which made Yemen, many centu¬ 
ries before the time of Moses, for a long period 
the paradise of Arabia, and which laid the 
foundation of that mighty and civilized empire, 
which like the glory of the Fayoom, disappear¬ 
ed from off the face of the earth when the 
dams were broken through. The Pharoah* 
had established Egyptian colonies in the coun¬ 
try, for many centuries but the report* of 
travellers, during the past 70 years establish 
the fact that 8 few thousand years of neglect 
and devastation have biought the country into 
its present state of desolation. There is no 
want of either brooks or springs or cultivable 
soil, but the lormer are wasted iu morasses ot 
lost in the sand, and the soil is washed away 
by the violence of the torrents. Southern 
Oman is but thinly peopled, for ihe.thOi* 
number, including women and children, doea 
not exceed fifty thousand; but the northern 
districts are far more po^\x\ou%^WdUled*$ 
Travel *, Yol i j* 383. .. * 
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The Bedouins, who occupy the Great Wes¬ 
tern desert of Oman have neither houses nor 
tents, but live under the shade of trees.— 
Wellsled's Travels, Pol. i. p. 365. 

Of precious stones, Arabia has the topaz, 
the oiixx, and a stone which seems to be 
cornelian, andJs called Yfemani or akik. The 
agate is found near Mocha, emeralds in the 
Hijaz, beryls and cornelians near San ‘a' 
and Aden; malachite in the cavern of Beni 
Salem; also jasper, amethysts, and turquoises, 
in the environs of the village of j$.dwa about 
three days journey from Medina. Diamonds, 
the sardonyx, and the topaz, were obtain¬ 
ed from this country in former times. Of 
metals, silver, iron, lead, aud copper, arc met 
with in different parts of Arabia, and the last, 
recently in Oman. Gold is mentioned by the 
aucieut writers, and in nil probability it will 
be found when the country is better explored, 
but it is not known to exist in Arabia at pre¬ 
sent. Bitumen is obtained in Arabia Petrrna, 
and in Arabia deserta, lignite coal. 

(Niehbuhr, Beschreibung des von Arabien, 
p. 142. 

Niehbuhr, vol. i. o- 326. 

Pliny, XXXVII, XXIII. 

Pli.iv, XXXVII., XV. Ibid, VI. Chap. 
XXXIV. 

Niehbuhr, p. 142. 

Lieut. Wellsted, Vol. i. p. p. 112, 113.) 

It is understood that a gray coal is found 
a little way inwards from the river, in the line 
between Deir and Damascus. Colonel Chesney 
did not, however, actually find it; but a letter 
was received on the subject from Ibrahim 
Pasha, and the Arabs described it particularly. 

(Euphrates and Tigris, Col. Chesney, Vol. i. 
p. 567.) Stones of a kind, are laid on fires 
made of Camels dung, to increase the heat. 

Another particular kind of stone, called tafal 
by the Arabs, is found near Mount Sinai; it is 
brittle, with the appearance of pipe clay, and 
it serves the poor instead of soap, it is also 
useful in taking stains out of cloth, and in 
refreshing the skins of asses, being rubbed over 
them for this purpose in summer time -Bunk- 
hardl's Travels, in Syria, p. 394,488. 

(Euphrates and Tigris, Colonel Chesney, Vol, 
i. p. 368.) '1 he Arabs are not so scrupu¬ 
lous as the Turks and Persians about their 
women; and though they have the harem, or 
women’s part of the tent, yet such as they are 
acquainted with come iuto it.— Mignan's Tru¬ 
nk, p. 16. 

The dances of the Arabs, the Debki, as it is 
called, resembles in some respects that of the 
Albanians, and such as perform in it are 
scarcely less vehement in their gestures, or 
bis extravagant in their excitement, then 
those wild mountaineers. They form a circle, 
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holding one another by the hand, and moving 
slowly round at first, go through a shuffling 
step with their feet, twisting their bodies into 
various altitudes, As the-music quickens, their 
movements are more active ; they stamp with 
their feet, yell iheir war cry, and jump as they 
hurry round the musicians. The motions of 
the women are not without grace; but as they 
insist on wrapping themselves in their coarse 
cloaks before they join in the dance, their 
forms, which the simple Arab shirt so well 
displays, arc entirely concealed. Layard Niue- 
vali, p, 119, 120. Baron de diode's Travels in 
Lurislan f and ArabUtan, II, 198. Skinner's 
Overland Journey, il 283. Burton's Pilgrimage 
to Mecrah, Sharpes Hist, of Egypt . Kennedy on 
the Ongin of Languages, Markham's Embassy, 
p xii. Mignan's Travels , p, 66, 67. Blair's 
Chronology Tables, 33, 39, Calmeds Diction¬ 
ary, Lieutenant Colonel felly's Memoir, Ro¬ 
binson's Travels, ii 183, 238. Layard's Nine¬ 
veh, p. 119, 120. Niebuhr's Travels , Vol, i. 
283, ii 108, 177. Wellsted's Travels, Vol . i, p. 
345, 388 .Col. Chesney's Euphrates and Tigris, 
Vol, i. 368. Bunsen's Egypt , Vol .«. 215, 285/ 
Hi. 328-9, 350, 862, 569, 431, 440,'in- 
413, 639. PUyfair', Yemen. Sale'* Koran. 
For fuitlier notices of Arabia, its history, peo¬ 
ple, and products. See Hindu or India. In¬ 
scriptions, p. 37. Joktan. Iran. Kosi or 
Chara. Katch, Kutch or Cutch. Kasi. Kat- 
tyawar. Kelat, p. 488. Kenissat-uLkiaraat. 
Kislim Island. Kouyunjik. Kurdistan. Lad- 
rone Islands. Lur Mesopotamia. Now-roz- 
Pearls. Perira. Saugor Island. Neibuhr. Bain. 
Rawlinson. Saba. Serpent. Squinanthum- Su. 
mali. Valentia. Viswamitra. Wahabi. Kelat. 
p. 494, Semitic races. India, p. 835. In¬ 
dia Inscriptions, p. 371. Iran. Jews-Kat- 
tiyawar. Khiraj. Mahomed. Archipelago. 

ARABIAN GULF, is a term often applied 
to the lied Sea.—See Kulzum : Musiri*. 

ARABIAN NORSKS, are latterly but little 
seen in India. The demands of India have be¬ 
come greater, and a larger horse with greater 
power has been more needed, to meet the wants 
of Government for its heavier ordnance and the 
requirements of the community for the convey¬ 
ances which are now so commonly in use, by 
all Europeans and the wealthier natives : Also, 
the prices demanded for the Arab horse are 
beyond the means of the people, and it never 
was iu gneat request except as a riding horse. 

ARABIAN SEA, that part of the Indo- 
Afnc ocean on the south of Arabia, Arabian 
Sea, including Bed Sea, and Persian Gulf, 
has 6,000 miles of Sea Coast. The evaporation 
averages \ of an inch only of about SS^ubie 
inches of water annually raised — Maury, 
ARABIC LANGUAGE, as written in the 
korun, is the mosj developed and richest of 
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the iemitic iongties* It is not now'ipokenin 
Any part of Arabia, as there, written. Proba¬ 
bly'it never'was so, any more than the Latin, 
the English, s the German or Italian have ever 
been spoken as written in their respective 
bounds, and Burton quotes Clodius, in bis 
** Arabic Grammar: as saying that the dialectus 
Arabum vulgaris tantum differt ab erudila, 
quantum Socrates diotio ab hodiernft lingua 
Otoecs,” But it must be remembered that the 
Arabs divide their spoken and even written 
language into two orders, the “ Kalam Waii,” 
or vulgar tongue, sometimes employed in epis¬ 
tolary correspondence, and the “Nahwi,” a 
grammatical and classical language. Every 
man of education uses the former, and can use 
the latter. And the koran is no more a model 
of Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than 
“Paradise Lost” is of English. Inimitable, 
no man imi'at?s them. Button's Pilgrimage to 
Meccah , Vol. iii, p> 330. 

Niebuhr, also, tells us that the invention of 
the modern characters which are very different 
from the Kufic, is ascribed to a vizier. The 
Arabians, Persians and Turk?, write Arabic in 
sets of characters differing in several particulars 
from one another. They have also different 
modes of writing for different forms of business, 
each of which has its particular name. (Nie¬ 
buhr's Travels , Pol ii. p. 261.) Neither the 
Arabic nor the Persian letters are sufficiently 
numerous to compose the pronunciations of 
many foreign tongues, and they are ill suited to 
record proper names as ingeograply. Much 
of the value of AbulFaziPs records is lost from 
this cause. Burtons Pilgrimage to Meccah , i ii, 
Niebuhr*s Travels, ii, 261, Tod's Tra* 
vels % 360-1.—See Kashmir. Kirkook. Kudrat 
halvassi. Kurdistan. Sanskrit. Koran. Se¬ 
mitic races. 

ARABI MUTCJIIL Duk. Mullet Fish. 

ARABIN, the soluble parts of gum tra- 
gacanth, and gum Senegal* See Gums and 
Resins, 

ARABIS, of the ancients, the modern Purali, 
ft river ih Las, the modern Bela the ancient 
Arnra-bel. Elliott . 

* ARABIS, Cuindnsis, cress, several species 
are grownAe flowering plants. Riddell Voigt, 
67. See Huleem. 

ARABlSCHE, GUMMI. Ger, Gum Arabic, 

r ARAB-SHAH, author of a life of Timur. 
He lived at Saraarcand in A. D. 1422. 

<4BAC. ; Fb* • AraCb. It. Port, Arrack. 

ABACA. Mai.eal. me>S4e> Betel-Nut. 

as ( * e ® ne( ^ ®' e British; includ¬ 

ed wrtW highland and lowland territory, which 
‘-tfttftMl frbmThe heftd of the* Ittff estuary in 
■ Lat. 21° 10 If. down tb Cape 'Negrais in 


Lat. 16° V the Yuhm tange of mftuntai 
being the eastern boundary. 

Under British administration, it incltid 
four provinces and is now part of Briti 
Burmah, Aracan proper, in 20 a and 81* 

N. L, is the district of Akyab. It is call 
by the natives Ra khoing pyre, or Ra khoil 
country. There are three principal rivers, \ 
Mayn, the Kuladan and the Le Myo. T 
inhabitants of Aracan proper are the budfai 
Burmese known there as Rakhoing-tha, the K 
la mahomedan from Bengal and the Dom ftl 
from Bengal and employed as pagoda slav< 
in the plains; and in the hills, the Khyoui 
tha, the Kume or Kwe-me the Doing-nuk, t 
Mroong. Its chief ports are Chittagong a 
Akyab, and it is ruled by a Commissioner un< 
a Chief Commissioner. 

AftACE^E, the Arum tribe, about 1 
species of which, occur in S. E. Asia in 1 
genera Aris-aema, Amorphophnllus; colocat 
Horaalonema; Scindapsus, Pothos. A co 
Ptetia, Calla and Arum. Voigt 684-692. 

ARACHINOOR, a town jn India in Lo 
79° 18'E. and Lat. 11° 38'N. 

ARACI11S HYPOGEA Linn. IV. and A, 

Syn 

A. Africans, Loureir. 

A. Asiat ca, Loureir. 

Mung-pballi ... Beno. 

Atke’kule . „ 

Mya-bal . Burm. 

Manilla Grain ... End. 

American Earth- 

nut . „ 

Ground-nut ... » 

Earth-nut. „ 

Manilla-nut ... ,, 

Pea-nut . „ 

Valaiati-inung ... I)ck. 

Bui Sing . „ 

The Arachis genus of plants belong to 
Legnminos®. 

This species, indigenous to South Amer 
is extensively cultivated in the Peninsuli 
India for the sake of the oil yielded by 
seeds. It is found in abundance in the bai 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, where it is < 
sumed in large quantities by the natives, a^itl 
with the exception of the cocoa-palm* it is, of 
all the oil-yielding plants, the most extensively 
cultivated in the Malay Archipelago. It is 
said that there are two varieties of this plant 
grown in Malacca, also in Java, one with white, 
the other with brown seeds. It is there known 
as the Katjang oil. The Afachis hypogea ja 
particularly remarkable from the manner in 
which its fruit is produced, The young, fruit, 
instead of being plaged bottom fjf|£e 
calyx, as in , other kinds of pulse, $ioiUfc&at 
the bottom end in the inside offt f .|qng wgwfer 
.tube, whiph ^phs like a flower Ifn 
the flowej hfti withered apd fruit i« 

fertii'sru, nothing but the bottom of this tube 


JBUl-fllUng. . 

Mung-phalli ... » 

Kachaug-tauah..MiLxY. 

Kacbang China... „ 
Kaoliang Japan.. 
BUeb&n&ka. ... Sans. 

Kaohaug-gorung. Sum. 

Ver Kadale ... Tam. 

Vella Kadale ... „ 

Veru Senagallu.. Tu. 

Veru Sanaga ... „ 
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ill contents remains. At this period a 
•mall point projects, from the summit of the 
young fruit* and vradually elongates, curving 
downwards towards the earth. At the same 
time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, until the 
point strikes the earth, into which the now 
half grown fruit is speedily forced, and where 
it finally ripens in what would seem a most 
unnatural position. When mature, it is a 
pale-yeltow wrinkled oblong pod, often con¬ 
tracted in the middle, and containing two or 
,three seeds the size of a hazel-nut. The fruit 
is generally toasted before it is eaten, is ex¬ 
tremely palatable and is considered a valuable 
Article of food in Africa and the tropical parts of 
jAsia and America, and sold in the streets and 
•bazars of every town in India. In flavour the 
nuts are as sweet &9 an almond. 

The Oil. 

Vayr-cuddak-yenmi. WilJayeti-mnng-phulli- 

Tam. ka tel .. Hind. 

(Manilla dooda ...Tkl. Bhoysiug ka-tel „ 

It is, however its oil which is the most valu¬ 
able in commerce, and in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, it is used for pharmaceu¬ 
tical purposes, and especially for lamps and 
machinery. A great quantity of the oil is an¬ 
nually exported from the Madras territories, as 
will appear from tha following account of this 
valuable product extracted from the Juries’ 
Reports :-*-** In the year 1848-49,37,000 gal¬ 
lons were shipped, but in the two following 
years the exports exceeded 100,000 gallons. 
It had however fallen to 57,207 gallons in 
1852-53. It is said to be used for adulterat¬ 
ing gingely oil in North Arcot, wheTe it costs 
from Rs. 1-8 to 2-12 per maund. In the 
Nellore District, the seeds are procured at Rs. 
1-8 per maund, and in Tanjoreabout 200 acres 
.are cultivated, producing annually 75 candies 
of oil, at Rs. 2-6 per maund. Its value in 
London, in January 1855, was £47-10 per 
ton.” Simmonds has remarked upon this useful 
.product:—“ This oil is good for every purpose 
for which olive or almond oil is used. The 
value of ground-nut kernels in London is 
about £61v IDs. per Ion and of the oil £42 to 
£43 per ton. For ordinary purposes it is quite 
equal to olive oil.-Roxb. iii. 286. Riddell 
Manual rf Gardens : Voigt, 243. Bog, Veg. 
[King. 276. Cratofurd Vic. p> 13. O'Shuugh - 
bisty 304. Simmonds Veg. Prod . Broudwood’s 
' Bombay Prod. Ainslie , 234. Af. E. Reports 
(ht. Ex, 1862 Mason's Tenasserim — See 
Giwhnd Nuts, Manilla Nut, Mnong Phaliee, 
Earth' Nut, Ground Nut Oil; Oil. 

ARACHOSIA of the classics is the country 
of the Bachos, with whom the immigrant 
Arians came in’conflict, and have been turned 
to the fearful Bakshaflas, of popular Hindu be¬ 
lief. According to GertChl Fmier, Arachosia 
cau be distinctly shown, by the Greek mea¬ 


surements, to have been at the ruins of 
Shahr-Zobauk or Olan Robat, between Eilat- 
i-Gbil-jie and Mokoor.— Ferrip, p. 323* 
According to Ch. Bunsen, however.to the South 
of Kabul, is Haraquaiti, denominated the fortu¬ 
nate, the Harauwatia of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, the Arachosia of the classics. It was 
the tenth people whom the Arians conquered. 
It was here that the Arians commenced to, 
inter their dead, which the Zend-avesta strict¬ 
ly prohibits as being the greatest desecration 
of the sacred earth.— Bunsen, iii. p. 464- 
485. Ed. Ferrier's Journ. p. 323. £be Arians. 
Greeks of Asia. Kabul, p. 434, 437. Sudra. 

ARACHOTIA, mentioned on the coins of 
the Indo-Grcek rulers, was Candahar. See 
Kabul, p. 486, 7 and 8 . 

ARAD, fiuz. Pbaseolus mungo. 
AKADHYA, a class of brahmins who pro¬ 
fess the Jaugam creed but adhere to their casts 
views. In other sects of hindus, the brahmin 
uniformly takes precedence of other castes. 
But among the Virn Saiva, he is degraded be¬ 
neath all others. Hence there is a perpetual 
feud between the Aradliya Brahmin and the 
Jan^am who (unless at funerals where all are 
bound to assist), treat these bramins with con¬ 
tempt — Frown on the Creed and Customs and 
Literature of the Jangams , p. 8 . See Jangams. 
See also Wilson’s Glossary. 

ARADOONDA. Tel. Cappatis honida. 
ARAFAT, anciently called Jabel Hal, J}| 
the Mount of Wrestling in Prayer, and n« >w 
Jabal ur-Rrihmat the “ Mount of Mercy, 1 ” is 
a low pointed hillock, of coaise granite split 
into lar^e blocks, with a.thin coat of withered 
thorns, about one mile in circumference and 
rising abruptly from the low gravelly plain—a 
dwarf wall at the southern base foiming the 
line of demarcation—to the height of 180 or 
200 feet. It is about a six hour’s march, or 
twelve miles, on the Taif road, due east of 
Meccah. Near the summit, is a white-washed 
mosque with a minaret, looking like & small 
obelisk: below this is the whitened platform, 
from which the preacher, mounted on a dro¬ 
medary, delivers the sermon, to be present at 
which is an essential part of the' mahomedau 
pilgrimage to Meccah.— Hamilton's Sends, 
Hejaz, and Soudan, p, 131. Burton'a PUgri* 
muge to Mecroh, Voi, iii. p. 252, 257, 
ARAFURAS See Alfoeren. 

ARAGOONDA, a town in Iodia, in Long. 
79° 2 ' E and Lat. 18° 17' N* V 

ARAH, a town in India, in Lonfc. To°&' 
E. and Lat. 81° 24' N, 

ARAH also AULUK BAGHDAD®, ttn. 

Mastio. , l / h 
- ARAHAR. Beno. Vi&m Hitt AML 
Osjanus indicua . . :. s 

ARAHOOLY, a towftJn India, ULeng, 
74° 18' E. and Lat. 




arauacme, 
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* AVAIL, a town in India, in Long. 81° 50' 
B. and Lit 85° W N. 

‘ ' ARAK Arab Due. Hind, Ma¬ 
lay. Rakhci. Rus. 8p. Arrack. 

ARAK also RAK. Dot. Arrack. 

AIUKA* See Hindu or Hindoo. 

ARA-KADU. Tam. UU the jungle on 
the river; the modem Arcot. See Kurum- 
bar. 

ARAKI. An. Tbe arrack of Egypt and 
Turkey, The word means any spirit; 

In Egypt asking for a 11 syrup of gum/* one 
obtains a “ a dram” of Araki. The favourite 
way of drinking it, is to swallow it neat, and 
to wash it down with a mouthful of cold water. 
Taken in this way it acts like the " petit verre 
d'absinthe.” Egyptian women delight in it, 
and Eastern topers of all classes and sexes 
prefer it to brandy and cognac, the smell of 
which, being strange, is offensive to them.— 
Bur Urn's Pilgrimage to Meccuh , vol. i, p. 196. 
—See Arrack. 

AKA K.OORA. Tel. Marsilea quadrifolia. 

AR\K SOOS. ? Arab. ? Liquorice Juice. 

ARAK TREE, according to Wellsted, quot¬ 
ing Leon de la Borde and Forskal, two trees are 
known in Arabia by this name, one, in the 
interior of Oman, the Salvadora Persica, the 
Clssus arboreaof Forskal, the other shorter and 
smaller is the Avicennia nitida- -Delille ; Voy, 
an Arabia de Leon la Boide . WdUled't Tra¬ 
vels , Vol i. p 416. 

ARAL. The height of the plateau, above 
the sea of Aral , nowhere exceeds six hundred 
feel—Vigue'* A personal Narrative, p. 425. 

ARALI. Tam. Nerium odorum. Ait. 

ARALIACEjE, the Ivy family, a natural 
order of plants, generally trees or shrubs, 
several genera of which, Panax ; Diraorphan- 
timsj Arnlia and Hedera, occur in India. 
Yoksuo, in Sikkim, occupies a very warm shel¬ 
tered flat and about it many tropical general 
occur, such as tall bamboos of twokinds, grass¬ 
es allied to the sugar-cane, scarlet Erythrina , 
and various Araliacea t amongst which was one 
species whose pith was of so curious a struc¬ 
ture, that Dr* Hooker had no hesitation in 
considering the tbep unknown Chinese sub¬ 
stance called rice-paper to belong to a closely 
allied plant The Chinese rice-paper, had 
long been known to be cut from cylinders of 
pith which has always a central hollow 
chamber, divided into compartments by septa 
OK excessively thin plates. It was only within 
the last few years that the above supposition 
has-been confirmed, by^Sir William Hooker 
receiving from China, specimens of the rice- 
paper plant itself wbioh very closely* re- 
tembrts, in botanical characters as well ap 
W imM appearance' of wife ^ud' habit, the 
AValia §ihkimplanl. The natives Sikkim 


collect the leaves of many Aralias as fodder 
for cattle, for which purpose they are of the 
greatest service in a country where grass for 
pasture is so scarce: this is the more remark¬ 
able since they belong to the natural family of 
ivy, which is usually poisonous. The use of 
this food however gives a peculiar taste to the 
butter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig Wes 
are used for the same purpose, and branched 
of bird-cherry, a plant als> of a poisonous 
family, abounding in prussic acid. The only 
Aralia occurring in S. E. Asia, is A. papyrifera. 
Othei s of this genus are well known in America * 
and the young shoots and roots of Dimor* 
phanthus edulis are used as food in China and 
I Japau .—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol . i. p. 359. 
Hogs Vegetable Kingdom , 890. 

ARALIA EDULIS, Syn. of Dimorphanthus 
edulis. 

ARALIA PAPYRIFERA. 

Rice Paper Plant. Eno.— Tung-tsau.,.CHW. 

The source of the Rice Paper of commerce 
continued long a matter of doubt, but it is now 
equally certain that it is produced from the 
Aralia papyrifeia and it has since been de- 
scribed b\ several authors, amongst others Dr. 
Bennct, and Sir John Bowring. The plant is 
cultivated in China and Formosa, for the com¬ 
mercial product, known as the rice paper of 
commerce, which is largely consumed in the 
provinces of Canton and Fokian, and it is esti¬ 
mated that 80,000 dollars worth of it are annu¬ 
ally made use of inFu-chu-fu alone, where every 
lady wears artificial flowers made -out of it; 
one hundred sheets, each about 8 inches square 
can be bought for thrre half pence. The pith 
is sometimes 1 J inch in diameter. It is not 
grown from seed, but from young shoots; 
when these appear above ground early in 
spring and are a few inches high, they are 
carefully separated from the parent roots and 
transplanted into pots in which they remain 
until about a foot high, when they are removed 
to laud prepared for them. They are said to 
attain their full growth of 10 or 12 feel at 
their tenth month, they are cut down, the 
twigsand leaves removed, and the stems left 
to soak for some da\ s in water, to loosen tbli 
bark and wood and facilitate the removal of 
the pith. This last after being cleaned and 
made into a cylindrical shape, is cut 'into con¬ 
venient lengths and is now ready for the hand 
of the paper cutter, who, with a sharp broad 
, bladed knife, makes a slight longitudinal inei- 
j sion in the cylinder of pith, which is theft 
turned round gently and regularly on the edjtfi 
of the knife until the whole available maUn^ 
is planed off in thin even slices. Much" can 
and dexterity arc- requisite to produce saeptf 
of even thickness.—Wef, to 

504 : Bee Taper-Rice and Rice Reger, (X of I, 
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AltAMANDA, 


ARARAT* , 


.75 


^ltyLIE, Malayal, a tree about forty feet 
height, and two feet in diameter; used by 
native carpenters of Malabar for planks in ves¬ 
sels, and said by them to be a valuable wood. 
•+~Mye< Mai Gan , 

ARALLVAYR, TaM, Root of Neriura odo- 
ratura. 

ARALQO. Cino. Terminalia cbebula; Myro* 
balan. 

ARAM, the original Highland, south west of 
Armenia (Arrninn); the country between the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
Mesopotamia proper is Aram N&hrnin. The 
Aramseans, were a Semitic race of highland- 
era who first settled on the upper part of the 
Huptyatesand Tigris districts, and then passed 
through Mesopotamia proper (Aram of the two 
livers), the low land (where is M«sli*Mona 
Masius) which falls gradually towards Syria, 
afterwards called Aram* The namo of Uz, 
in Nejd, proves that its off-sets extended as 
far as Noith Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, 
according to Cb. Bunsen, aie the historical 
nations of Syria ; Aram, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west and 
the so-called Chaidaic in the East. In the 
gradual diffusion of mankind, the Western 
Provinces of Iran seem to have fallen to 
the share of the Aramaeans and Elamites— 
and the Shemitic people and language dis¬ 
placed the Cushite. From their piimitive 
language two distinct branches sprung, the 
original Arabic, with the Musnud, Koreish 
and other dialects of that tongue, being one, 
and the Aramaic, the other. The latter had 
\wo grand sub-divisions, from one of which, 
kVown as the Western Aramaic, were derived 
thAAmharic, Syriac, Hebrew, &c. &c., end from 
theVtheror Eastern Aramaic, came the Syrian, 
Babylonian and Chaldean tongues. Fiom its 
monosyllabic construction the Eastern seems 
to be more ancient than the Western Aramaic, 
and it appears likewise to be the root of the 
jJend, Pehievi, Sanscrit and other dialects in 
rise throughout a portion of the territory along 
which it had spread Eastwards. Aram is the 
latest name of Syria.— Bunm } Voh, Hi. and 
it. See India, p. 314. Iran j Babel, Mareb; 
Semitic Race. ) 

ARAM-NAHRA1N, is the Syria between 
the rivers, of Gen. xxiv, 10 andDeut, xxiii, 4. 
*pie greater part of what was called Mesopota¬ 
mia, in latter times, constituted the territory 
Of ancient Babel, and was the Aram Nahrsin. 
Tksame territory in Gen. xxviii, 2, h called 
Mln-iAram, or Champagne Syria, both of 
wtriih designations agreed with the description 
6 ! the country riven by Strabo.— Colonel Chet- 
Wi Euphrates and Tigris p ,\\ 8, Bunm, 
YoU. iii. and iv. ' See Annans. Babel, 
y ^RAMANRA.'IV Esenia 
iroeteata, R t ii i(jol ' ‘ 1 


ARAMBURE, M. d’ a French. Officer *of 
note under Law, during the Carnatic wan* * 

ARAM BA, in Kattywar, held by the Radbail 
race, who, along with the Wagherf of Dwari- 
ca, were long the terror of the neighbouring 
seas. It is probably the Arnmraw of the maps, 
in Long. 69° 15' E. and Lat 22° 27' N. 

ARlNA-TANAH. Coal. 

ARANI). Sans. aRANDI. Sans. Ricinua 
communis. Castor oil. 

A RANELLAH, a dark brown* coloured wood 
of Travanoore, specific gravity 0*645 used for’ 
building common houses.— Frith, 

ARANELL1. Tam. Cieca 

distieba. 

ARANG. Mal, Charcoal. 

ARANGO. Gtm. Chussaee. Hind-, large 
rough cornelian beads, of various sizes anS 
shapes, made in Cambay, and formerly exten¬ 
sively used in the African slave trade .—Fmlfa 
ner. 

ARANGOLE PASS, it leads from Tinnevelly 
to Travanoore, 

ARANK.OWAL, ‘the lotus of the desert/ 
from aranya (Sanscrit), * a waste/ and cmala 
(pronounced konal), ‘a lotos:’ correctly it 
should be written arancomala ; but the pro¬ 
nunciation is as above, 

ARANY, a town in Indio, in Long. 83° J 3' 

E andLat. !S°29'N. 

ARARAII, a town in India, in Long. 77° 
20' E. and Lat. 23° 58' N. 

ARARAT. Aghri Dagh or Mount Ararat is 
in height about 16,200 feet. In the last vo¬ 
lume of his * Cosmos’ Humboldt records the 
height of Demavend at 9,715 feet, whirh is 
above 1,785 feet under the height attributed to 
it. According to Humboldt, Ararat is only 
17,112 feet higji. General Monteith, f. » G. s„ 
who passed three years at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, used many means to ascertain its ele- 
vation, and made it 16,000 feet above the level 
of the A raxes—This is the Ararat of modem 
Geographers, in the province of Erivan, At a 
distance, it has a resemblance to a ship. It is 
called by the Armenians Mountain of the Ari, 
and by the Persians Mountain of Hoab; 
Aghiidagh being the name given toitbythi 
Turks; and the Armenians call it Afa«>: but 
all unite in revering it as the haven of the 
great ^ ship which preserved the father t>i 
mankind from the waters o uhe deluge.*-* 
It is called by the Arabs \also Jablnl- 
Judi and by the Armenians lasstoM of 
Mountain of the Ark. Berosf Wa'ileW 
der both declare that in theii »e(iiwJs re¬ 
ported that some planks of tfcftfk fahMhei 
on this hill, at the date of IbeVe&SAn of the 
Abbasside Caliphs, A. D. Jfy/ift TV* 
: jjj ** 183. Gmtal Sep 



araucaria mcmk* 


, ARAVALLI. 


ABAS, the modern name of the ancient 
Araxea, the Awerma of the Purans. This 
ancient river is now called Kum Feroz, It 
laves tfre foot of the rock Istakhr. The 
snowy Ardekan mountains are the same with 
t|iose which presented so formidable a barrier 
to Alexander’s progress, and by whose slopes 
he descended into Persia, in his advance on 
Persepolis. Towards the north of Armenia, 
runs the Avaxcs, with itsnumeious tributaries. 
This river which at its commencement, owing 
to its many affluents, bears the Persian appel¬ 
lation of Hazara, springs from the side of the 
Bin Go!, or mountain of thousand L«kes, 
about 30 miles south of Erzerum, and nearly 
in the centre of the space between the eastern 
and western branches of the Euphrates. Its 
course, flora its first spring near Jebel Seihan, 
is almost N. E. for about 145 miles through 
Armenia; when it turns eastward, being 
then near the frontier of Kar9: this proximity 
continues for 110 miles. The sources of the 
Aras and those of the north branch of the 
Euphrates are about 10 miles from one an- 
pther. According to Pliny (lib. VI. c. 9) 
those sources are in the same mountain and 
600 paces asunder. In modern times, the 
noith-eastern districts, along the banks of the 
Araxes ,, intervening between Adcrbijan and 
Georgia, have been in general subject to the 
sovereigns of Persia .—Malcolms History of 
Persia , Vol . ii . p. 212. Journal of the Royal 
Geo . Society, Vol vi. Part it., p. 200. See 
Aras also Bend vmir. Ears. lian. Tigris. 

ARASA-MAR’M. Tam. Ficus religiose. 

ARASA-NAR. Tam. A fibre obtained from 
the Ficus religiosa. 

ARASHAVI. See Hindoo. 

ARASHi'RA. Sans, or the kingless, the 
republican defenders of Sangala or Sakala. 
They are the Adraistae of Arrian, who places 
them on the Ravi. They were known by the 
several names of Bahika, Jartikka and Takka, 
from which last is the name of their old capi¬ 
tal of Taxila or Tnkkn-sila as known to the 
(5reek s. The people still exist in considerable 
numbers in the Pan jab llills, and their alpha- 


in New Hollaud, New Caledonia, Botany Island 
and Isle of Pines. It is a majestic tree Attain* 
ing to a height of from 60 to, £28 feet, with 
a circumference of 30 feet. Its wood is useful 
for carpenters in door work, but is too heavy 
for naval purposes, os spars. Admiral Keppell 
says that this tiee is not so lofty as the Altin- 
gia excdsa, but is of the same quality aud is 
used for the same purposes: the two tree* are 
supposed however by botanists to be identical* 
— Voigt , Keppell's lnd> Arch. Vol ii. p. 282. 

ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMII. G. A. 
shrub of Mew Holland. 

ARAVA The Dravida people commonly 
called Tamil who speak the Arava or Tamil 
language. See Dravida. India. Tamul. 4 

ARAVALLI. A chain of hills connected 
by lower ranges with the western extremity of 
the Yindya mountains on the borders of Guze- 
rat, and stretching from S. W. to N. E up to 
a considerable distance beyond Ajtnir, in the 
duection of Delhi. The range divides Raj- 
putnnah into two nearly equal parts form* 
mg the division between the desert on the 
west and the central table land. It would be 
more correct to say the level of the desert, for 
the south-eastern portion, including Jodpur, is 
a fei tile countn. Except this tract, all be¬ 
tween the Aravaili mountains and the Indus, 
from the Sutlej or Hysudrus on the north to 
near the sea on the south, is a waste of sand, 
in which are oases of different size and fertili¬ 
ty, the gieatcst of which is a round Jessalmir. 
The narrow tract of Cuich intervenes between 
the desert-and the sea, and makes a sort of 
bridge from Guzerat to Sind. Central India 
is the smallest of the four natural divisions. 
It is a table land of uneven surface, from 
1,500 to 2,500 feet above the sea, bounded by 
the Aravaili mountains on the west, and those 
of the Vindya on the south, supported on the 
east by a lower range in Bundelcund, and sloping 
gradually on the noith-east into the basin of 
the Ganges It is a diversified but fertilettfact* 
The Putar, or plateau of Central India, is dis¬ 
tinct from the Vindhva to the south andjhe 


betionl characters under the name of Takri or Aravaili to the west, and its underlying rock is 
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Takoi are now used by all the hindus of Kash¬ 
mir and the noithern mountains from Simla 
and Sabathoo to Kabul and Bamiau. — Elliot . 
See Chandra Gupta. 

ABASINA-GURGI. Can. Garcinia pic- 
torfa. See Gamboge Butter also Oil. 

" AftATI. Tam. A hindu ceremony forward¬ 
ly off the evil eye. See Curcuma longa. 

.* AUATNI. Sans. *fhe short ell measure, 
AfUTTAS. See Arases Chaudragupta. 

' AflATI, a town in India, in Long. 78° 18' 
tinAHi3 0 7'N. * 

■■ ^ARU;EXCEL 3 A. 8 . Brown 
ieya-exoelsa. lamb. Colvmbea excelsa. 
The Norfolk Island Tine grows also 
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trap. Aravaili means the hill of strength, 
and these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or 
west— the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, the 
Heliadm of India, or children of the sun, the 
Princes of Mewar, who when pressed retired to 
its fastnesses, only to issue again when occa¬ 
sion offered. The people who occupy the 


Aravaili, are the Meena, mountaineers, It 
robber predatory race. The hills are riqh, also, 
in mineral products, and, enabled the^M^ear 
family lotig to struggle against supferter^wer 
and to raise those magnificent structure which 
ornament their kingdom. The fcinfes ire iriyal- 
ties ; and a monopoly. <( Att-Dto-Kan” into 



ARCABA HU PHAXA 




depression, whidt comprehend! the Stitt of 
ie*&feiga rights in Rajasthan, being* allegiance, 
commercial duties, mines. The' tin-mines of 
ttewar were once very productive, and yielded, 
it' ’is asserted, no inconsiderable portion of 
silver: but the caste of miners is extinct, and 

B litical reasons, during the Mogul domination 
I to the concealment of such sources of 
wealth. Copper of a very fine descripti >n is 
likewise abundant, and supplies the curren¬ 
cy ; Surma, or th* oxide of antimony, is 
fofend on the western frontier. The garnet, 
amethystine quartz, rock crystal, the chrysolite,, 
and inferior kinds of the emerald family'are all 
ty> be found within Mewar.— Elphmlone's 
BUt. of India, VoL i. p* 2 . Tod't Hajastlian, 
JM. i,p- 101J.13- See Hindoo. Inscriptions, 

ARAXES. See Aras. 

‘ XRAYA-ANJELI. Maleu. mosw 


jyso.r 


Antiaris saccidora. 

A RAY KEERAY. Tam, 
fiyttneria heruacea. 

ARBA, a town of Ganjam where much sugar 
is made. 

AR-BANI). Hind. Sans. The waist- 
cloth or dhoti of the Hindus, passed between 
tike thighs. 

* ARBELLA, an ancient city, now called 
fcrbil.-— Wig nan'8 Travel*, p. 334. 

; ARBOL DE LECHE. Pokt. Cow.Tree. 

ARBOR ALBA. The leaves of this tree, 
furnish a portion of the cajeput oil of Com¬ 
merce. Arbor Alba, is merely a.translation 
Uf the two Malay words, Kayaputih. See 
Qqjtputi* 

, ARBOR EXCCECANS. Humph. Syn. of 
Rxccecaria agallocna. Linn. 

ARBOR RADULIFERA. See Flmdersia 
Amboinensis. 

, ARBREA, a city of ancient Persia. See 
tars. 

. ARBUDA, is supposed to be Mount Ahoo 
tat the Aravalli, the races occupying it were 
tiibduid by the conquering Arians. See Hin¬ 
doo, p. #fiQ. 

; AUBUTHNOT, WILLIAM URQUHART, 
fifth son of Sir William Arbuthnot, who was 
pealed a baronet, whilst holding the L*d 
frpvpstship of Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
^iorge IV/s visit to the city in 1821, He 
sm. born in 1307, went to Madras in the 
GitfH Service, from which lie retired and went 
iqto {wiiness, as a merchant at Madras. He 
returq^)^, Epgland in 1858, and was nomi- 
f Wted a spetqtyft of the India Gouucil. 
v. ARCA r $4m. pne of the names of the sup. 1 
,.AWJA mww A shell of tho Ur : 
of the tnl^ Pulyodonta. 

HU jfH^A, Sanscara. In soma 
JW?*' kbit is Writftcfa Ajcabhagabala, Area 


Bahoota and Arcabsghabafa. It is, in Hin¬ 
du astronomy, the are which a planet dt- v 
scribes during that part of the equal ion 
of time, which arises from the inequality 
of the Sun's motion in his orbit : being an 
equation to which all the planets are subject, 
but the motion of which it differently affects, 
~Edmrd Warren 1 « Kala Sunhita, • 

ARC AN ETA. Bp. Alkauet. 

ARCARPUS WOOD. See Calico Printing. 
ARCA TORITJOSA. A shell of the tribe 
Polvodonta. 

ARC ENDU SANGAMA. Sansc. The 
instant of true conjunction of the Sun and 
Moon .—WarvwC* Kala Sanhita. 

ARCH. In India, flat arches of stone and 
brick are not uncommon. In Burmah, Captain 
Yule discerned two of brick, in windows in the 
Dhamayangyee temple at Pagan, where no 
suggestion of European or Indian aid could, 
have helped. There is one flat stone arch in 
the northern gate of the fort and another in a 
tomb, at Kurnool. Theie is one in the me* 
diseval building of Roslin Castle, and in the 
magnificent Saracen gateway of Cairo, called 
Bab-el-Fitoor.—IWa p. 48. 

ARCH of CHOSROES, is the modern Tak- 
i-Kesra, which marks the site of the ancient 
Ctesiphon. See Tigris. 

ARCH A, in Hinduism, objects of worship, 
as images, &<\ See Sri Sampradaya. 

ARCHEB1US, one of the successors of 
Alexnnder, about B C. 155, who succeeded 
Antialcidas in the kingdom of Lysias, in the 
Paropamisidm. See Greeks of Asia. 

ARCHEOOLE, a town in India, in Long. 
76 ° O' E. and Lat. £7° 1 *' N. 

ARCHER FISHES. The Chelmon rostra- 
tus. Linn. (Clitttodon rostratus Shaw), is, ac¬ 
cording to Sir E. Tennant, the Archer fish of 
the fresh waters of India, on seeing a fly settle 
over head, on a leaf, it propels a drop of water 
and brings it down. See Chcetodon toxotes. 

ARCHERY, in Sanscrit, dhanuroidya, is 
always put tor Military Science in general. 
Archery was the predominant branch of the 
Military art among the hIndus, as is evident 
from this use of the term, and from all d£ 
scriptive accounts of heroic education. Rama 1 , 
his sons, the Pandavas, Ayus, and all other 
princes, are represented in the Ramayana, 
Mahabharat, and all poems and plays, as male* 
ing archery a principal part of their education, 
furnishing a remarkable analogy, in this, re« 
sped, to the practice of the ancient Persies 
and Scythians. Throughout South Eastern 
Asia, the bow has almost diupm/tid, the 
only people using it constantly id Vaj and,Tor 
the hunt, being the Amlamands^bpt. attba 
annual “ langar” of the fiizatu 
there are still to be seeiWa /fetf Kndiiis Ia ; tha 
‘procession, armed with V. * 
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, ABCHIPEtAGO* in South Eastern Asia, 1000 English miles in oireantfeltnoe, including 
fire three great groups of Islands to which this the whole of the Molucca Islands, Jam, and a 
term ie applied, the Mefgui Archipelago, the considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and 
Johow Archipelago and the Eastern Archipelago. Borneo. But if tho disruptive forces in 
The Eastern Archipelago extends over these regions have been formerly predominant* 
l space of more than 8000 miles, «nd con- the creative and constructive power is now the 
lists of an immense labyrinth of Islands, among most active. The zoophyte is adding silently 
which are at least twenty countries of consider- and incessantly to the number of these island-? 
able size, and one which nearly equals Europe groups ; coral-reefs are constantly emeif ing 
in extent- The cluster of islands and islets, from the waters $ seeds, deposited by birds, of 
scattered in irregular profusion over the wafted by winds, quickly vegetate; verdnra 
Southern Ocean, commencing at the further speeds over the waste ; and palm-trees rise in 
extremity of the Bay of Bengal, forming this tufted groves, as if by enchantment, from tbs 
wonderful Archipelago, stretches eastward for ocean. The hidden but ever active energy of 
into the Pacific, through 50 degrees of longitude, the coral-insect makes the navigation of this 
whiic.in breadth it extends through 31 degrees Archipelago exceedingly difficult, lor charts and 
of latitude. It comprises islands, and groups of soundings do not long form safe guides where 
islands, inhabited by rnces differing widely in an unseen power is always at work, reducing 
character. It is not exposed to the extremes the depth of seas, and converting water into 
of beat. The air is cooled by constant currents; dry land.— Quarterly Review , iVo. 222 p. 486. 
and the monsoons, regularly recur, bh wing over The limits of the volcanic band which crosses 
the ocean and over forests and swamps which the Archipelago are distinctly defined by ths 
remain in a state of primitive nature. Abun- active volcanoes with which it is studded, 
dant rains fertilize the soils, and produce a There appears a great volcanic stream in ths 
magnificence of vegetation which no country but neighbourhood of Kamtschatka from which it 
Brazil can rival. It has been, and still to can be traced in a south-west direction through 
some extent continues, the theatre of prodigious the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo Choo, skirt, 
volcanic action, to which it owes much of its ing the Coast of Asia, to Formosa, where it 
unequalled beauty and fertility ; for ashes and meets another coming from the south and south- 
scoria, if they blast and destroy for a time the west through the Philippines and Mindanao to 
luxuriant tropical flora, are afterwards the basis, the Molurcas, embracing the eastern extieras 
and become the canse, of a most exuberant of Celebes and the western Peninsula of New 
vegetation. In Java there are forty-six volcanic Guinea, and then another curved from tie 
peaks, twenty of which still occasionally emit westward along the Trans-Javan Chain to the 
vapour and flame. A great part of the archi- Straits of Sunda, when it meets one from a 
pelago, indeed, forms part of a vast volcanic northwesterly direction though Sumatra and 
area extending into the very centre of Asia, the Andamans to Oheduba island, in the nor* 
These eruptive forces must have operated in tjiern part of the Bay of Bengal. From the 
remote ages with inconceivable violence, and western extreme of New Guinea, however, 
even in modern times, the great ernption of along the north coast of that island to New 
Tomboro, in the Island ofSumbawa, about Britain, although its volcanic character has been 
200 miles from the eastern extremity of J>va, decided by recent French navigators, there re- 
is a notable example. This volcano had been mains a tract including thirteen degrees of 
for some time in r state of smouldering activity longitude in which no active volcano has been 
but in April 1815, it burst forth with tremen* seen. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
dona violence and did not cease to eject lava the hand which takes a southerly direction from 
imtil July. The sound of the incessant explo- Japan through Fatzima, the Bonin and Mariana 
$m» was beard in Sumatra, distant 970 geogra- Islands, may prove to be continued to NeW 
phiosl miles, in a direct line ; and at Ternate, Ireland ; in which case the chain of adtite 
in the opposite direction, at a distance of 720 volcanoes which extends through the Solomon 
miles Out ofa population of 12,000 in the Island's and the New Hebrides to New Zealand* 
province of Tomboro, only twenty*six indi- and perhaps further to the south, may indicate 
viduals survived. On the side of Java, the the course of an independent stream, 
ashes were carried to a distance of 800 miles, and With such violent subterranean forces in op* 
817 towards Celebes • and the Hosting cinders ration, even at the present dav, it is easy to 
t* thg westward of Sumatra formed a mass two apprehend how numerous must have been the 
ftet thick, and several milta in extent, through up-risings and subsidings of the solid mattek 
Whfeh ships with difficulty forced their way. of the earth, during byegone ages. Acfctdttg 
ftntet particles were transported to the to the views which have been adopted JtoW 
Marti ;ofi Amboyna and Banda, 800 miles Sir Charles L\ ell’s prolonged investigations, it 
eipl fioni the site of the volcano $ and the arcs is little probable Hist all tbeee change* deter* 
dyer which the volcanic effects extended was red at one time, but that they hive resulted 
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ft aeries of great up-pourings from the in-' The chain which extends along the Malay 
tenor during bye-gone ages, indftntical with Peninsula is the most eonspioioua of these ranges; 
those still in operation, through perhaps all in and is continued at intervals to Banca and 
the lines which we observe in the direction of Billiton, and perlia^s may be traced as far aft 
the existing mountain ranges. One of these, the north ooast of Java. It is this range* that 

B elonged through Arakan, halts at point most abounds in metals, or, at all events, irt 
egrais, to reappear through the Andamans which mining- operations are pursued with 
and Nicobars; and this Eastern Asiatic range, greatest sucess, probably from the strata, owing 
after extending along the S. W. coast of to its central position, having been little dis- 
Somatra, terminates at its S. E. point. An- turbed by the convulsions which have shaken 
other runs along the Malay Peninsula, is lost the countries on either hand. The productive* 
for a time, but appears again in the high peak ness of the gold mines of the Malay Peninsula 
of Lingin, and terminates in Banca and Billi- and of the tin mines of Banca is well known, 
ton, and a branch from this seperates at Pulo This range may be considered as the back bone 
Timoan f onthe east coast of the Peninsula, of the Great Asatic Bank which extends into 
and ends at Carimata, in the strait between the Archipelago from the south-eastern extreme 
Billiton and Borneo* Two ranges traverse of Asia to a distance of nearly 1000 miles, in 
Cambodia and Cochin-China in the same direc- fact to within 50 miles of Celebes, perhaps to 
tion, aud these will be found to extend to, and, the south-west extremity of that Island also ; 
perhaps, to traverse, Borneo. Between the i but there |is a space of nearly 30 miles acrosq 
Cambodian range and the mountains at Sara- which no soundings have been carried. Sumatra, 
wak, on the north-west extremity of Borneo, which lies on its western verge, has been sub- 
the Natunas islands and Pulo Condor form the jected to volcanic action, but not to so great an 
connecting link; and as the Sarawak hills run extent as to disturb the direction of its moun- 
to the south-east, the range is probably can- tain range, which runs paraded to that of the 
tinued, either by a connected line, or by isola- Malay Peninsula. The third and last range 
ted mounts* until it terminates in the Gunung that can be traced into the Indian Archipelago 
Ratos, near Cape Selatan. More recent data i s the one that traverses Laos and Camboja, at 
shew that this range, after traversing the the southern extremity of which it disappear! 
western part of Borneo, terminates on the f or a time, showing itself only at Pulo Condor 
south co«9t, a.little to the eastward of Kota- an d Natunas, until it emerges under the north- 
ringin. The Gunung Ratos would therefore west extreme of Borneo, and is continued along 
appear to have been formerly connected with the entire west coast of that island. Here it 
the primary range which shews at Bintulu, on again disappears,.and only shows itself again 
the north-west coast of Borneo, and which may on the north-coast of Java, where it oeases en- 
be a continuation of one of the Iudo Chineap tirely : the remaining portion of this Island, 
ranges. The Anam or Cochin-Chinese Range w ith perhaps, a part of the northwest extremity, 
is that which can be traced most distinctly being either of volcanic formation or of alluvial 
across the Archipelago to Australia at the pre. deposit. It is rather singular that the cele- 
sent day. There seem9 no doubt that the brated teak-tree, which abouuds on the Cam- 
multitude of islands which are now to be bojan part of this range, but is not found 
seen are m erely platonic masses upraised by in Borneo, is a^ain met with hew, the project- 
subsequent volcanic action : or the tops of ing part of the north side of Java, between 
great volcanic outbursts which have appeared Samarang an d Surabaya, being a vast teak forest 
ftbove the ocean. There are innumerable coral from the timber of which the greater portion of 
reefs and coral islands but Mr. Darwin’s the shipping employed in the Archipelago is 
essay on the “ Structure and Distribution of constructed. Java is the only Island in the 
Go ral reefs/* lias satisfactorily shewn that eastern seas in which the teak-tree is indigeri- 
“ Atolls’* or annular reefs were originally frin- ons, nor will it thrive in the volcanic parts of the 
ging reefs constructed around islands that have Island where its cultivation has been attempt- / 
since subsided. The depth of water on ed. This,which may be called the Cambojur 
these banks averages about 30 fathoms, deepen- Range, is .also rich in minerals, especially the 
ing rapidly as the edge is approached, and Bornean part, of it, where large quantities of 
Aftftling gradually towards the land. And, gold and many diamonds are obtained by the 
whets the earth has not risen above the waters miners. The volcanic Islands of the Archipe- 
surfase, great submarine banks are to be traced lago also contain metals, gold-dust being /oimd 
from one island to another. One of these is at the bottoms of many of the mountain streams, 
termed the Great Asiatic Bank, and the countries but it does not exist in veins, ar in the Mali, 
lying on it, may»be noticed first. The moun- yan Peninsula and the west coaitof Borneo 
tam wages in the south-eastern part of Asia in these having apparently been broken up by the 
sTa w TUn ' n a N. N W. and violent convulsions to which .these Islands bftve 

L., and are all of the primary formation, been subjected* The metal is therefore only 
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obtained from the bottom of the mountain They are ignorant of any written character. In 
streams, where it has been deposited when the their wars they clothe in prepared skins. Their 
earth in which it had been contained was wash- arms are the sword and spear and blow pipe, 
ed away, in the Archipelago there seem to be five 

European enterprise has done much to deve- races of man, the Malays proper: the Bemang 
lope the resources of Borneo, Java and Suma- or dwarf negroes of the Malay peninsula; the 
trn, and their adjacent Islands. Negrito or Asta of the Philippines; the larger 

In Surobawa, the mahomedans take a high Negro race or Papua of New Guinea, and a 
place, and they are largely proselytising the race whom Crawfurd styles the Negro Malay; 
anountuineers, who, however,secretly trustintheir intermediate between the Papuan and Malay, 
idols. In Grobagan at the centre on the lime- The Malays are superior to all the others in 
stone district is a mud volcano, 16 feet in dia- intellect and civilization. They occupy the whole 
meter. The black mud every two to five seconds of the Malay peninsula, half of Sumatra, and all 
bubbles up and subsides, it rises to a height of, theSea Coast of Borneo. Their numbers are esti- 
20 to 30 feet, then explodes with a dull noise mated at 1,500,000 in Borneo : 1,250,000 iti 
scattering a shower of warm black mud in the Malay peninsula; and 1,000,000 in Su- 
every direction ; round about are warm brine matra- The Malay is short, squat with round 
springs from which salt is extracted. Its er up- face, wide mouth, large high cheekbones; 

tions are most frequent in the rainy season. It' short small nose; black small deep seated 

is called Kuwu, “ the place of abode,” and an eyes: Their hair is lank, black and harsh, and 

old legend is that it is the residence of a moil* the men have little or no beard. The Saraan 

»ier snake whose writhings cause the eruptions, or Seraang, are a small Negro race. 

The Javanese give picturesque names to the vari- The Negrito are short, but well made, active, 
ous places in the Island such as Prosperity; with soft frizzled hair, nose slightly flattened, 
Country of ghosts; Unlucky ; Heroic difficulty: features more regular and skin less dark than 
the Javanese are skilful workers in metals, gold, the African Negro, 
iron, brass cutlery, and carpentry. Their kiis has | The Papua of New Guinea are true Negroes, 
a hundred forms. Javanese and Sumatrans are and have made some advances in civilization, 
both of Malay race, but the amok is almost The Negro Malay are fairer than the Negro, 
unknown in Java. Sumatra has the elephant darker than the Malay but intermediate be- 
and tapir and ourang outang and argus plica- tween Malay and Papua, 
sant, dragons blood ; all wanting in Java. The The lines of volcanic action to which these 
Sunda ox, peafowl, rhinocerous and sloth and Islands have been subjected can be traced with 
teak occur in Java, not in Sumatra; Dragons tolerable distinctness. One of these extends 
blood, from the Calamus draco, a forest plant of along the W. coast of Sumatra and the 3. coast 
Sumatra is a granular matter adherent to the of Java; whence it is continued by a chain of 
ripe fruits, and obtained by beatiDg or thresh- Islands, separated by narrow but deep chan- 
ing the fruit, in little baskets. The chief place of nels, to New Guinea, and can be traced through 
production is Jambi on the N.E. side of Suma- that Island to the Louisiade Archipelago, 
tra. Ihe principal collectors are the Kubu, a and is probably continued by New Caledonia, 
wild race who sell it to the Malays at a shilling and Norfolk Island to New Zealand, thus form- 
a pouud, about 48 tons are said to be collected ing a curved line resembling the letter 8. 
in Jambi, but this seems an excessive estimate. The other line commences in Kamtschatka 
The stems of the male plant form walking sticks and extends through the Kurile Islands, Japan 
and are supposed to be the Jambee so fashion-j and Loocboo, to the Philippines, where it 
able in the reign of Queen Aune.— [Crawfurd't ( separates into two branches, one traversing 
Dictionary) . j Palawan and the N. W. part of Borneo, 

Mahoraedanism has made large progress in where it terminates near the limits of the Great 
the Archipelago, but Bali is still hindu. Ma- Asiatic Bank, and the other continuing in a 
homedan Malays inter without coffin or shroud, southerly direction until it comes in contact 
Kayan Dayak are idol worshippers; keep their with the Sumatran line. It is near this point 
dead for some days and inter in a coffiu made of contact that the volcanic action has been 
of the hollowed trunk of a tree. The Balinese strongest, throwing the islands into fantastic 
burn their dead, and the widows and some forms, of which Celebes and Gillolo furpisli 
slaves of rajahs burn with their husbands’ striking examples. These islands all rise ab'- 
corpse, but other widows burn or are dijpatched ruptly from an unfathomable sea, a eircum- 
with a kris* Dayak; ia the*name given to all the stance unfavourable to their productiveness, 
wild trites of Sumatra sud Celebes \ but is par- since a large portion of the rich , soil cheated 
ticularly applied to thpseof Borneo, where they by the decomposition of the volcauic, roqk 
Me most pumerous. Some are wild forest vesi- washed away into the ocean. Javij, ^o^aver^ 
idefits, but others hove fixed habitations, large is in a great measure exempt from this clisad- 
barrack-like huts containing many families, vantage, owing to the Great Asiatic 
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extending to its northern coast, from which 
the soil is deposited in vast plains ly¬ 
ing between the mountain range and the sea. 
These plains are so surpassingly rich that they 
not only yield a sufficiency of grain for the 
^consumption of a large portion of the popu< 

€ n of the Archipelago, but at the same time 
d such abundance of sugar and other 
, ical produce as to furnish cargoes for 
many thousand tons of shipping. The re* 
mark that has been made with regard to the 
ranges in the south-eastern part of Asia is 
equally applicable to Australia, since one of 
the most marked features in the geography of 
this continent is the uniformity that exists in 
the direction followed by all the continuous 
mountain ranges that have yet been discovered. 
The Great Australian Bank which fronts the 
N. and N. W. coasts of Australia commences 
near the N. W. Cape, and extends in a N 
XL. direction to New Guinea, where it termi¬ 
nates at the base of the high but narrow moun¬ 
tain range that unites the eastern and western 
parts of that Island, and separates the Banda 
Sea from the Great Pacific. It is at this point 
that the edge of the bank is most remote from 
Australia, the distance to the nearest point of 
the N. coast being 400 miles. It appears 
again on the S. coa9t of New Guinea, near 
Torres Straits, and extends along the N. E. 
coast of Australia, the Great Barrier Beefs 
being on its outer edge. The Arm Islands 
and New Guinea are thus united to the con* 
tinentof Australia, and the kangaroo, long 
supposed to be peculiar to Australia, is found 
both in the Arru Islands and on the southern 
part of New Guinea. 

Blew Guinea,—'{he northern part of this Is¬ 
land, lying to the N. W. of the mountain range, 
partakes of the rugged and broken character 
of the volcanic Islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, but the south-western part is'low and 
undulating, and we may conclude that it bears 
considerable resemblance to the northern coasts 
of Australia, since the several Dutch navigators 
who explored the Gull of Carpentaria, and who 
are in the habit of coasting this part of New 
Guinea on their way to Australia, considered 
them as being portions of the same continent, 
and they were so delineated in maps un¬ 
til Cook passed through Torres Strait and de¬ 
cided the question as to their insularity. A very 
interesting account of the 8. W. coast of New 
Guinea, is given in Moderns “ Narrative of the 
voyage of the Dutch Corvette * Triton* in the 
year 1828,” when this coast was explored with 
a view to forming a settlement. 

The Arru group of Islands—m situated 
on the northern verge of the Great Aus¬ 
tralian Bank, and extends from N. (o 8* 
Ahoqt 100 miles; bat as the eastern side 
cf the group has not been explored, its limits 
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in that direction are uncertain. Some of the 
southern islands are of considerable extent, 
but those to th« N., lying close to the ed$e 
of the bank, are rarely more than or 6 
miles in circumference* The land il low^ 
being only a few feet above the level of the see, 
except in spots where patches of rock rise to 
the height of 20 feet, but the lofty trees which 
oover the face of the country give to it the ap» 
pearance of being much more elevated. Coral 
reefs extend from the shores of all the islands, 
and in the eastern parts of the group these arc 
often of great extent. The islands are divided 
from each other by narrow channels some of 
which are of great depth, and in one of these 
there is said to be a whirlpool of so for¬ 
midable a description that the natives will 
not venture to approach it eveu in their 
larger vessels. This group has not been 
left quite untouched by the convulsion which 
has shaken its neighbours, a circumstance that 
might naturally be expected from its posi¬ 
tion on the very edge of the bank, and in the 
close vicinity of the volcanic chain, the Great 
Ki Island being only 60 miles distant. 

The primary mountain ranges both in south¬ 
eastern Asia and in Australia, pursue a precisely 
direction, and the western inostAsiatic 
ran t, ’if continued, would strike about the N. 
W. Cape where the western Australian range 
commences, while banks extending from both 
these continents actually approach to within 
460 miles of each other. 

Five-sixths of the whole Archipelago are 
claimed by the Dutch as their own possession, 
(Muniteur des hides.) Sumatra, Babi, Nias, 
Mlntao, the Pora Isles, Poggi, and the Enganoa : 
Java, Madura, Bawcean, the Kangeang, Banka, 
Biliton, Bintang, Linga,the Natunas, Anatnbas,, 
and Tambelan, the kingdom of Sambas in Bor¬ 
neo, with the great Pontianak and Banjarmas- 
sim residencies, and the Knrimata isles- Celebes 
Surabawa, Bouton, Saleyer, Amboyna, Ceram, 
Burn, Siam, Sangir, Talaut, the Xulla and Ban- 
gaai groups, Halmahera, Obie, Batchian, Ter- 
nate, Tidor, Waigin, Battanta, Salawatte, My* 
Bole, the Bandas, the Ki, Arru, and Tenimber, 
a part of Timor, Rotti, Savu, Sumba, Ende, 
Adenaar, Solor, Lombate, Putare, Ornbai, 
Bali and Lombok—with the western part qf 
New Guinea—all these are claimed by the 
Netherlands, and if her political supremacy 
were not in many of them a simple fiction, they 
would truly form a magnificent colonial empire. 
The political geography of the further East, 
however, is not yet accurately mapped out; nor, 
indeed, is the region in any respect perfectly 
known, The recent magnetic survejfnM add¬ 
ed much to Bcience: but still more remains 
to be determined.— {Elliot's Magnetic Survey t 
Phil, Trans, 1861, exit. 287. John's Indian 
Archipelago , VoL II. p, 1857.) ' 
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rh^Arobipdkgo t* Europe 
;tSf utmost eastern eon- 

, hiem. Tbsyllftsiwe 
,. "Iti^anaa, but still deserve 
Del appellation as the people of the 
SUffl^fcfttng group* stand in dread of their 
predatory inhabitants. On one of theMeia- 
oo-shimah isles walls have been raised and 
pierced with loophples, as a defence against 
these roving banditti pf the sea. (Sir E. 
Belcher, t. 85). The Ladronea lie about four 
hundred leagues east of ihe Philippines. Only 
one of them is now tenanted, and that by a 
small and savage tribe. Plantations of caper 
trees are in perpetual bloom, 

On the festival of St. Lazarus, Magellan 
discovered that group of more than forty is¬ 
lands ; (Walton, Preliminary Discourse, 67), 
the most northern in the Archipelago, to which 
he gave the name of the saint, but which were 
afterwards named in honour of king Philip. 
Thirteen only of them are remarkable. They 
occnpy the only part of the Archipelago liable 
to hurries, and derive many of their charac¬ 
teristics from ibis circumstance,—a soil of su¬ 
perior fertility, and adapted for peculiar kinds of 
cultivation, as well as for wheat and rice, 
without fragrant spices, or fruits of very deli¬ 
cate flavour. ( Crawjutd , Indian Archipelago , 
i. 11.) Their appearance is singular. In 
many parts covered with basalt, lava-ashes, 
traces of volcanic eruptions, and other ruins of 
nature, they possess a rich alluvial soil. Be¬ 
neath the surface, the internal fires of the earth 
are in continual activity.— John's Indian 
Archipelago , Pol. I. p. 103. 

The Archipelago contains three islands, New 
Guinea, Borneo and Sumatra, of the first class, 
inferior in size only to Australia ; Java takes 
a second place: three of third size, Celebes, 
Luzon, and Mindanao, each as large as the 
most considerable of the West Indian group ; 
and of a fourth size at least sixteen,—Bali, 
Lombok, Surabawa, Chandana, Flores or Man- 
garai, Timor, Ceram, Bouru, Gilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samar, Mindoro, Panav, Leyte, and 
Zebu—most of them with spacious alluvial 
traols, navigable rivers, and much natural 
riches. The groups and chains in which they 
are distributed are dispersed over narrow seas 
with the greater islands intervening. Innume¬ 
rable channels and passages, therefore, open 
in every direction to the mariner,—tortuous, 
intricate, full of rooks, reefs, and shoals, which 
render them in some parts difficult of navi¬ 
gation. {Groot, Monitmf } *• 63.) They are 
Jnade less dangerous, however, by the prevailing 
serenity of the waters, the regularity of the cur¬ 
rents, and the steadiness of the. winds. Tre¬ 
mendous storms, indeed, called typhoons, ooca* 
sionally visit the Straits of llnlnm^BmcastU's 


i. 274.) opr tJjtCbtoa Pea ; but they 
are rare, and the itknd^of ih* interior region 
may be said to lie am^perpetual calms. The 
groups .known a* ihe j&ndt of the Arafura 
sea consist of the Tenimber, the Ki, and the 
Arrugroups, with others of inferior-signifi¬ 
cance. They are scattered over a ccineid^able 
spaoe of sea, and vary in size from 
miles in length to mere tufts of 
ing in the sea, like baskets of grass and 
ers, crowned by tall clumps of palm, and mi? 
persing through the atmosphere a fragrance 
like that of the cinnamon gardens in Ceylon. 

The Tenimber group consists of many islands, 
inhabited by a curious race of people, half 
savage in manner, whose villages, built on lime¬ 
stone hills, near the shore, combine with the 
varying outlines of the surface, the fresh and 
green aspect of the interior slopes, and the blue 
water in the channels between, to present a 
graceful prospect to the navigator’s eye, rarely 
equalled. Equal in brilliance.— John's Indian 
Archipelago, Pol. it. p. 87, 88. 

The contrast which the volcanic Islands of 
the Archipelago afford when compared with the 
continent of Australia is very strikingly pre¬ 
sented to the view of a voyager from Port 
Essington, crossing for the first time the sea 
that separates the continents of Asia and Aus¬ 
tralia. Even before he has lost soundings on 
the great bank which extends from the northern 
shores of the latter continent, the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Timor rise up before him. As he nears 
the land the colour of the water suddenly 
changes from green to deep blue; he has now 
passed the steep edge of the bank, and is float¬ 
ing on the unfathomable seas which bound the 
volcanic Islands of the Archipelago. On closer 
examination he finds that the land of Timor 
rises abruptly from the depths of the ocean, so 
much so, that from many of the precipices 
which overhang the sea, a line of great length 
will not reach the bottom, while the very few 
spots on which anchorage is to be found are so 
close to tbe shore as to be available only when 
the wind blows from the land. And to com¬ 
plete the contrast, if the weather is clear we 
perceive that one of the mountains near the 
east end of Timor is an active volcano. The 
chain of Islands which extends from Java to 
Timor is of tbe same character ; lofty volcanic 
peaks, some in a state of activity ; while the 
Islands are separated from each other by nar¬ 
row channels of unfathomable depth, through 
which the current from the Pacific, caused by 
the prevalence of easterly winds, rushes with 
great force \ but on passing these the voyager 
again perceives a change in the colour oi the 
sea from deep blue to green, and, on sounding 
he finds a bottom of stiff clayey mud, resem¬ 
bling exactly that of the bank which fronts the 
northern coasts of Australia. He is now on tbs 
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great bank which extends from the south¬ 
eastern extremity of A*ia far into the seas of 
the Indian Archipelago. The Islands now 
lose their volcanic character, and on arriv¬ 
ing at Singapore, near the extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula, the general resemblance of 
the country to that in the neighbourhood of 
Port Essington is sufficient to strike the most 
careless observer. The laud low and undu¬ 
lating ; the shore with red cliffs alternating 
with sandy beaches; even the rocks of the ied 
iron-stone known to Indian geologists by the 
name of lalerite, are perfectly in character with 
the country of the Coburg Peninsula, and even 
on closer examination little difference can be 
discovered except in the vegetation. 

Timor is a word which means the east, and 
was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, because 
this was the extreme limit of their ordinary 
commercial voyages to the south-east. Timor 
is about three times the extent of Jamaica. Its 
principal inhabitants are of the Malayan race, 
but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, and 
tribes of the intermediate race. The two lan¬ 
guages of Timor are the Manatoto and the 
Timuri, the first spoken at the north-east end 
of the island, and the last used by many of the 
tribes as a common medium of intercourse. No 
alphabet has ever been invented in Timur ; but 
judging by the specimens of its languages, the 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay and 
Javanese. 

From Timor to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chaiu of islets, forming, as it were, a wall 
or barrier to the south-eastern portion of the 
Archipelago. In these islets the inhabitants 
are of the same race with the Malays, and speak 
many languages. By far the most ample 
and authentic account of them has been given 
by Mr. Windsor Earl, who, after a longer ex¬ 
perience of the countries in which they are 
spoken than any other European, makes the 
following observations: “ In the south-eastern 
parts ot the Indiau Archipelago, where oppor¬ 
tunities of social intercourse between the vari¬ 
ous petty tribes are of rare occurrence, every 
island, every detached group of villages, lias its 
own peculiar dialect which is often unintelligi¬ 
ble even to the tribes in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. In some of the larger islands, Timor, 
for example, these tribes are so numerous, ami 
the country occupied by many of them so ex¬ 
tensive, that it becomes impossible to form even 
an approximate estimate of their number.” Of 
one language, the prevailing one, among several 
languages of the island of Kisn, one of the 
Sarawati group, in the chain of islets already 
mentioned, Mr. Earl furnished a curious and 
instructive vocabulary of 830 words. The 
Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but its vowels 


are the same as those of the Malay and Ja¬ 
vanese. 

The Spice Islands, in the Molucca and Banda 
seas, consist of many islands and numerous lan- 
gauges. Next to Java of which they form a 
sub-government, the Moluccas are the most 
important of the Dutch possessions in India. 
The islands to which this term is applied are 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Tidore and smaller 
islands in their neighbourhood* The islands 
are small, volcanic, unproductive in grain, but 
fertile in fine spices. But the monstrous 
policy of the Dutch nation in their greed to 
secuie a monopoly of this clasas of products, 
led them for years, to root up and destory, at 
a great cost, often by force of arms, every 
nutmeg or clove tree not required for the pro¬ 
duction of that quantity of spices which they 
calculated they could dispose of. Rosingain, 
near Banda, was almost abandoned after the 
extirpation of its spice trees, iis people emi¬ 
grating to the neighbouring islands in search 
of livelihood. The people are of the Mnla\an 
rare, short, squat and darker in complexion 
than the Malays or Javanese. The (j^boinese 
are of a middling height and well formed, They 
are gentle, very sober, brave, easily managed, 
and make good mounted and foot soldiers and 
a considerable number of them have embraced 
Christianity. Banda is very unhealthy, and 
is subject to frightful earthquakes. When 
first discovered by Europeans, the inhabitants 
had made considerable advance in civilization; 
although still much inferior to that of the Malays 
and Javanese. Sir Stamford Rafflrs has fur¬ 
nished specimens of three of the languages of 
this furthest east portion, viz : those of Ceram, 
correctly Serang, of Ternate, correctly Tnrnate, 
and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda isles. Of 
28 words of the language of Ceram, nipe of 
the words are Malay, two Javanese, and 17 are 
common to these two languages. Ceram Laufc 
is the great place to which the Bngis carry the 
Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. 

The great group of the Philippines, although 
contiguous to the proper Indian Archipelago, 
differs materially in climate and the manners 
of its inhabitants. It extends over fifteen 
degrees, from near latitude 5° to 20° N., and 
consists of many islands of which only Liicon 
and Mindanao are of great size, The bulk of 
the people are of the same tawny complexioned, 
lank haired, short and squab race, as the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the western portion of the 
Indian Archipelago. The focus of the abori¬ 
ginal civilization of the Philippines, es'roigbt 
be expected, has been the mam island of the 
group, Lucon. This is a ebrruption of the 
Malay and Javanese word “ laiung meaning 
a rice-mortar. The Spaniards are said to have 
asked the name of the island, and the natives, 
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who certainly had none, thinking they meant a 
rice*mortar, which was before the speakers at 
the time, answered accordingly. In the Phi¬ 
lippines are many separate nations or trines 
speaking distinct languages, unintelligible to 
each other. The principal languages of Lucon 
are the Tagala, the Pampanga, the Paugasinan, 
and the Iloco, spoken at present by a popu. 
lation of 2,250;0U0, while the Bisaya lias a 
wide currency among the southern islands of 
Mbe group. Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Pansy, 
containing 1,200,000 people. Mr. Crawlurd 
tells us that it does not appear, from a com¬ 
parison of the phonetic character ami gram¬ 
matical structure of the Tagala, with tlioe J 
Malay and Javanese, that there is any groi fQ- 
for fancying them to be one and the saim- lan¬ 
guage or languages sprung from a common 
parent, and only diversified by the effects of 
time and distance, and an examination of the 
Bisaya Dictionary gives similar results. 

The gieat islands of Mindanao, Palawan*?, 
and the Sulu group of islets, forming the 
southern limits of the Philippine Archipelago, 
contain many nations and tribes speaking many 
languages of which little has been published. 
Mr. Ciawfurd, on the information from Mr. 
Dalrymple, informs us that e\cu in the little 
group of the Sulu islands, a great many diller- 
ent languages are spoken, and he gives a short 
specimen of 88 words of one of those most 
current. 

Sulu has for many years been the market 
where the Lanun and other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The malnunedan 
religion has mad** much progress in Mindanao 
and the Suloo islands, as has the Malay lan¬ 
guage, the usual channel through which it has 
at all times been propagated over the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. Crawfurd re¬ 
marks that whether the principal languages of 
the Philippines be sepaiate and distinct 
tongues or mere dialects of a common language 
is n question not easy to determine. Certainly, 
the phonetic character of the Tagala, the 
Bisaya, the Pampnngan, and Iloco are, sound 
for sound or letter tor letter, the same. Words 
of the Malayan languages nve to be found in 
the language of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Formosa or Taiwan , and ns this large island, 
about half as big as Ireland, stretches as far 
north as the 25° of latitude this is the extreme 
limit in a northerly direction to which they 
have reached. The aborigines of Formosa are 
short in stature, of tawny complexion and 
lank hair, Although inhabiting a great and 
fertile island, affording to all appearance a fair 
opportunity of development, they never made 
any progress in civilization, • and at present 
seem to live in a state of barbarism. They are 
thought by Mr. Crawfurd to belong to, or 


much to resemble, the brown complexioned race 
of fhe Archipelago, of whom the Malays are 
the type. According to Latham, the western 
coast of Formosa is occupied to a great extent 
by recent settlers from China; but the interior 
is occupied by several rude tribes whose lan¬ 
guage differs from the known Formosa. The 
archipelago of c-ral islands on the north 
side of the Straits of Sunda is remarkable. 

A similar group of islands i9 found between 
the Snaits of Macassar and Bali. — (Jansen. 
Maury's Physical Geography p. 80.) 

* 1 he south-eastern extreme of Java, the south 
point ofjBali, and the Banditti Inlands in the 
| k/iits of Lombok, ate»!) upheavedjyble lands, 
Lounded by precipituous limestone cl iffs," several 
hundred feet in elevation. Areas of simple up<i 
heaval are f«-und on the north side 6f the vol¬ 
canic band at Flat island, Huso Bangi and 
Liugit, and at the Iron Cape of Flores, when 
on the south coast of Java. It is thus described 
in Dr. Horsfield’s “ Mineralogical Sketch of 
the island of Java” which is inserted in the 
j»ein ral map of that island by Sir Stamford 
IMDs, in his “ History of Java.” u Exten¬ 
sive district of secondary volcanoes mixed with 
hills of limestone, especially near the sea, 
where the limestone rocks are piled up to 
great heights—basis basalt and wacken, brec¬ 
cia in the beds of liversalso porphyry, 
jasper, cornelian, agate, obsidian. In some 
places quartz appearing in the well known mi¬ 
neral forms of rock-crystals, prase or amethyst. 
The intercourse between continental Asia and 
the islands of the archipelago dates from a 
very iemote peiiod. Their rare products were 
in request in China and India long before they 
were heard of in Europe. Camphor and spices, 
two of the most esteemed productions of these 
islands, were used by the Chinese two thousand 
years ago, the one for diffusing an aromatic 
fragrance through their temples, the otlier as 
indispensable condiments in their feasts. A 
hindoo empiie long flourished in Java, where 
many magnificent ruins “till attest its duration 
and greatness. The Arabs subsequently gained 
a footing there, as well as in the other islands 
of the archipelago, and gradually supplanted 
the religion and governments of India. The 
Malays are now the dominant race, and they 
have reduced, where it was possible, the abori¬ 
ginal population to slavery. The Malay king¬ 
dom* have generally perished; but the Malay 
people rtmain, and constitute the most energe¬ 
tic portion of the inhabitants, possessing virtues 
which, developed by a firm and beneficent 
government, might raise them high in the scale 
of civilization. [Quarterly Rmev), No, ,222, 
p. 486.) 

The islands of the Pacific extend from the east 
of New Guinea and the Philippines, tQ within 
two thousand five hundred miles of the western 
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const of America, and from About the 22 Q of 
north, to the 47° of south latitude. The 
languages spoken over this vast area are, pro¬ 
bably, nearly as numerous as the islands them¬ 
selves. A language, with variations is spoken 
by the same race of men from the Fiji group 
west to Easter Island eastward, and from the 
Sandwich islands north to the New Zealand 
island south. It has been called the Polynesian. 
Ihe whole number of Malayan words in the 
Maori dialect of the Polynesian, as they are 
exhibited in William’s Dictionary, only amount 
to 85.— f OrawfurdMalay (tram . and Vic. Fol. 
f P* I to cxli. Mr. Log'in in Journal Indian 
drchipelajjoj^^ ^ j 

Ifotwithstfliiding the numerous languages in 
;he Archipelago, the written characters are 
only eight' or at most nine in number. The 
Javanese alphabet like all others in the Archi¬ 
pelago is written from left to light, each 
letter is distinct and unconnected, and the 
writing is perpendictilar and not slanting. It 
is the character used for the Javanese proper, 
the Sunda, the Bali, and it is believed the Lom¬ 
bok ; and including Palembang in Sumatra, it 
is current among twelve millions of population. 
But, in prior times,other characters totheextent 
of twelve in number, have prevailed in Java. 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the 
first evidence of a native written character 
is among the Bataks, and it is singular that a 
nation of cannibals should possess the know¬ 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until 
jong after men had ceased to eat each other. The 
form of the Batak letter is horizontal. 

The Korinchi alphabet, among the people of 
this name in Sumatra, who border on Menang- 
kabau, has 29 characters and consists of hori¬ 
zontal or slightly raised scratching. 

The Rejang, is the alphabet of Leraba and 
Pasuramah on the wesiern side of Sumatra. It 
consists of 23 substantive characters, formed 
of upright scratches or strokes, and on the 
whole it is more complete than either the Batak 
or Korinchi. 

The Lampung naiion, which occupies that 
portion of the southwestern side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the Straits of Sunda, has its own pe¬ 
culiar alphabet, which consists of substantive 
letters with double or treble consonants making 
them up to 44, It has a great deal of that 
angular linear and meagre form which charac- 
terizes the other Sumatra alphabets. 

The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are writ¬ 
ten in the Arabic character. 

The Bima alphabet, formerly in use amongst 
the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, 
east of Sumatra and Java, has now given way 
to the alphabets of the Celebes, 


In Celebes, are two distinct alphabets, one of 
them the Bugis, at present in uso over the 
whole island which extends to Boutou and 
Sumbawa and wherever the Bugis nation have 
settled or colonized. The modern Bugis has 
23 substantive characters consisting mostly of 
small segments of circles, running horizontally. 
The Bugis letters have no resemblance to those 
of Sumatra, or Java, or even to the obsolete 
alphabet of Sumbawa. The other alphabet of 
Celebes, is now obsolete. 

The ninth and last alphabet of the Archi¬ 
pelago is the PhiJippines,4hat of the Tagala 
naiion of the-great island of Lucon or Luconia, 
ed {[consists of 13 characters. It is the only 
i grp existing in the whole of this group, and 
seems at one time to have been used among 
the civilized tribes of the neighbouring islands 
having spread even to Magindanau and Sulu. 
The forms of the letters are rather bold and 
more complex than that of Sumatran alphabets. 

In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 
alphabets, every one of which appears to be 
a separate and a native invention. But they 
are not only distinct from each other; they 
differ equally from all foreign alphabets. 

These nine alphabets of the Archipelago arc 
the produce of five large islands only, out of the 
innumerable ones which compose it. The 
most fertile and civilized island, Java, has 
produced the most perfect alphabet, and that 
which has acquired the widest diffusion. The 
entire great group of the Philippines has pro¬ 
duced, and that in its greatest and mo9t fer¬ 
tile island, only a single alphabet. 

The distribution of the existing forms of 
mammals throughout the Indian Archipelago 
may thus be indicated : commencing with 
ihe species common in Asia at the pre- 
sent day, and excluding those which may 
have been introduced in a domesticated state, 
such as the horse, dog, kinc, and deer, the 
common brown monkey lias penetrated farthest 
from the continent of Asia, as it extends 
through Sumatra and the Trans-Javan chain 
to the eastern extremity of Timor; but the 
thirty miles of strait which separaies this 
island from Letti seems to have stopped its 
further progress, for it is not found in a wild 
state in the Serwatty Group. To the north, it 
extends through Borneo and Celebes, apd is 
found in a single island of the Molucca seas, 
Batchian. This animal, from its habit of fre¬ 
quenting the banks of rivers, is very liable to 
be carried out to sea in the masses of drift 
which are sometimes detached from the banks 
by the current, and its extensive distribution 
may be attributed to this cau$e» In Borneo 
the elephant co-exists with the block bear, 
(Ur8us Malayanus); the Fell* macrocelis, or 
Sumatra gigantic Tiger Cat, and so many 
varieties of the quadrumanes that their intro- 
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duction can scarcely have been accidental. In tricts of Australia to an extent that could not 
Java, the Rhinoceros, the Royal Tiger, thr have happened previous to ihe arrival of Euro- 
Wild Ox of the Malayan Peniusula ana severe peans, when the aborigines kept down their 

varieties of the smaller quadruraaues, still exis numbers by dragging them out of their nests in 

in the jungles. Sumatra and the Peninsula con the hollows of trees to serve as food. Even 
tain every"form of mammal found in Java anr the presence of the monkey is not fatal to the 
Borneo, with the addition of the Tapir. Thes tree-Opossums, as is evident from their co¬ 
facts would go to prove that Java, Borneo, and existing in Timor and in part of South America. 
Sumatra continued attached to the continent o' The Musang or Mungoose of the Western parts 
Asia at a comparatively recent epoch. Tin of the Archipelago, will prove fatal both to the 
common brown monkey is the only member o tree-Opos?um and to the Native cat, whenever it 
the family of quadrumanes that has reachec comes to be introduced to Australia, as it can 
Celebes and Bali, although the strait which enter the hollows of the trees and destroy them 
separates the latter island from Java is only in their neats. The tree-Opossums of Australia 
two miles wide. feed on the leaves and tender shoots of the 

The marsupialia range from Australia to- Eucalyptus. IntheMoluccas,wheretheEuca- 
wards the continent of Asia, A variety of (he lyptus is rare, if found at all, the tree opossums 
Kangaroo fmacropus), two varietes of the feed on the leaves of the Warringin and Lingoa 
Opossum (didelphis), one of which closely re- trees, and on the outer bark of the Kanari. As 
sembles ihe Ring Tailed Opossum/ of New the two first exist in the Malay Peninsula, the 
South Wales (Phalankista Cookii), one varie- latter under the name of Angsannah, the ab- 
ty of the Dassurus, the Native Cat of the seuce of the tree Opossum from this part of the 
colonists of New South Wales and Port Archipelago cannot be attiibuted to want of 
Essington : and one variety of the small Flying suitable food. An examination of the limestone 
Opossum, have been found in the southwest caverns in the northern part of the Malay 
part of New Guinea; and singularly enough Peninsula, with a view to the discovery of fossil 
the Kangaroo has adapted himself to the half remains of mammals, might be attended with 
drowned nature of the country by inhabiting very interesting results, for although the rock 
the trees. A variety of the Kangaroo still ins been of subaqueous formation, as evidenced 
exists at Arru Island, which seems to be identi- by the existence of fossil shells, still the remains 
cal with the small Grey or “ Brush” Kangaroo, f mammals may be found there, as well as in 
found jn the thickets throughout Australia, he caverns of the same formation in Australia. 
This is the “ Filauder” of Valentyn. The Such an examination is not necessary to shew 
name by which it is known in the Moluccas is hat marsupial? once existed on the continent 
“ Pilanduok.” In Ceram, the King-tailed Op- >f Asia, that point having been decided by their 
ossum,|the Native Cat, the Flying Opossum, and ippearance in the secondary beds of Europe; 
the little Flying Squirrel, ail marsupials, and till it wouln be a matter of great interest to 
identical in appearance and habits with those science were their remains discovered in the 
which extend throughout Australia, hold un- Southern parts of Asia, 
disputed posseBsiou of the forest trees. The 

Ring-tailed Opossum, which is the most nume- The Malayan name is “kusu” which ha* 
rous, as in New South W r ales, is a common pet been latinized by the old Dutch naturalists into 
throughout the Moluccas. The opossum, more ‘ Cuscas,” and adopt'd by modern zoologists, 
especially the Ring-tailed variety which inhabits n Timor the Ring-tailed Opossum is common 

trees, is the most hardy of marsupials, that is n the Southern parts of the island. The only 
to say its geographical range is farther extend- marsupial that has yet been traced in Celebes 
ed than that of any other pouched animal. The is the Flying Opossum, but the zoology of this 
tree Opossum and the native cat (Dasyurus island still remains to be explored. The Zoo* 
macrourus) are the only varieties of this ancient logical connection of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
form of mammals that have not retreated be- with the continent of Asi«, is as distinct as that 
fote the European quadrupeds that have been f Timor, Ceram, and New Guinea, with the 
introduced into the southern districts of Aus- continent of Australia. Probably Celebes will 
tralia; the mere preseuce of a flock of sheep, 3 e added to the Australian group. The infer- 
without their usual attendant, the dog, being nces to be drawn from these facts must be 
sufficient to drive the Kangaroos from the elf-evident. The distinct character of the 
u runs.” The tree Opossutas are not liable to mammalian forms exisitiug in the countries 
be disturbed by any animals less agile than the lying on the Great Asiatic Bank, shew that 
monkey, as they are never seen on the ground Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, were attached t6 
**Gejt when thrown out of the trees while he continent of Ana by an unsubmefged range 
fighting, and then they scramble up again as it a period long subsequent to the separation 
** they Gao. The honsedushfec is that the if Australia; which would imply that tile curved 
tree Opossums now abound fit the settled dit- land that passes from Formosa through the 
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Philippines, the Moluccas, Java and Sumatra, 
is the moat recent line of volcanic action* . 

. Productive Character .—The primary ranges 
in South-eastern A'iaand the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago are all more or less metalliferous, but the 
labour of working under ground, and extract¬ 
ing the metals from the matrix, is so unsuited 
to the habits of the natives, that mining opera¬ 
tions are only carried on in those countries 
which are subjected to despotic governments. 
L u ad mines are worked in that part of the Ma¬ 
layan Kange which traverses the kingdom of 
Ava; and copper mines have been opened in 
the Anam or Cochin Chinese range, the produce 
of which is equal in quality to South American 
copper, but inferior to that of Japan. The pro¬ 
duce of these mines has been imported into 
Singapore, that of Anam in considerable quan¬ 
tities, but the cessation of commercial inter¬ 
course has put a stop to the importation. Iron 
is als ) smelted from the native ores on the wes¬ 
tern side of the Anara range, and it is likewise 
said that silver mines are worked, but the cor¬ 
rectness of the report cannot be vouched for. 
Elsewhere, in this region, mining operations are 
confined to the collection of metals that turn- 
been projected from the original site by subter¬ 
ranean heat, which can be traced distinctly to 
recent volcanic action The tin of the Malay 
Peninsula, Banka, and Billiton, and the gold of 
the Peninsula, Borneo and Celebes, are all col 
lected from the detritus in which the projected 
metal has been deposited; Lead and antimony 
ores are found in the Cambodian Range to the 
north of Karnpot, but no mines have been 
opened. 

'Hie excessive fertility of soil which cha¬ 
racterises the narrow band in which the vol¬ 
canic stream is still active, does not extend 
to the areas in which the circulation has 
.ceased. Nevertheless the fertilizing qualities 
of decomposed limestone have aided in form¬ 
ing a soil better adapted for the growth of 
produce necessary for the sustenance of man 
than the rich, fat, soiU of the volcanic bands. 
Maize, upland rice, yams, and other esculent 
roots here attain perfection, and the nourishing 
qualities of the produce are apparent in the 
superior vigour of the inhabitants of areas of 
up-heavai. The wheat grown in the uplands of 
Timor is remarkably rich in gluten, although 
the small size of the grain gives it an unfavour¬ 
able appearance in European eyes. The culti¬ 
vation of produce adapted for commerce is still 
ip its infancy, owing to the lands of this forma¬ 
tion paving hitherto been neglected in favour 
of yolqaflic tracts, but its propects are by no 
means disheartening. The coifee, cotton, cacao, 
and hemp iMusa textilis), growing on the up- 
heaved areas, are the best produced in the 
Archipelago ; altlipugh the soil i 8 not calcu¬ 
lated to produce sugar, or spice equal to that 


of the volcanic band. The mineral wealth of 
these areas is, however, more calculated to at¬ 
tract European enterprise. Coal has been 
found whenever it has been sought for with 
diligence in spots favourable for its deposit 
iron ore of excellent quality is abundant where 
the line of upheaval has crossed primary 
rangesand limestone, so necessary as a dux 
in smelting the metals, is found everywhere, so 
that the large areas possess those elements, that 
have mainly contributed to the prosperity of 
Great Britain. Fortunately, the gold deposits 
in the western parts of the Archipelago are now 
pretty well exhausted, and in the more remote 
regions, Timor, and possibly Sumba, are the 
only spots in which the steady course of indus¬ 
try is likely to be interrupted by the search for 
precious metals. The native chiefs of the 
former island, terrified by the rapacity of the 
early European navigators, are said to have 
combined in establishing a law which made 
searching for gold a capital crime, except on 
occasions in which it was thought proper to 
propitiate the deities by the dedication of a 
Bidan Mas or golden moon, when aJJ^aW^e- 
ing was sacrificed to the spirits o^e m ines 
before the gold could be collected. 

This ceremony is probal>ly T ^J e( j to in the 
Account of Timor,” publi Mr. Moor’s 
Notice of the Indian Arcm^ig^Appendix, 
p. 6* The name of its auih £\is\t given, 
but after diligent enquiry, fjd the 
tenor of his remarks he must liave il\lcd 
»*ome time at Ooupang, and collected his infor¬ 
mation concerning the more remote island from 
parties employed in the commerce of its de¬ 
pendencies ; otherwise he could not have des¬ 
cribed Bomba as a low island, not much higher 
than Madura. Nevertheless the general cor¬ 
rectness of his observations, is ascertained. 

The pioductive character of the volcanic 
area is totally distinct from ihat of the pri¬ 
mary formations. With the exception of 
gold, which is * found scattered in minute 
particles in the beds of the* mountain streams, 
no single production of the primary areas re¬ 
pays the labour of collection This deficiency 
is amply compensated by the surpassing rich¬ 
ness of the soil produced from the volcanic 
rock, which di composes rapidity before the in¬ 
fluence of the atmosphere. The natural pro¬ 
ductions are unimportant, the nutmeg, which 
is scattered over that portion of the band which 
approaches the continent of Australia, being 
almost the sole exception.. But. the docility of 
the native inhabitants proved to ho. |Uph that 
they were easily coerced to laboqr, and tho 
curved volcanic band which tiavjeraea the Archi¬ 
pelago became studded with European settle¬ 
ments throughout its length qnd breadth, 
jfhich now jield the great-bu[k,of tjie projhee 
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exported from'the Indian Archipelago. In th< furnished the principal articles of commerce 

northern part of the Philippines, the famer supplied by the primary region. Agaragar, a 

Manilla tobacoo is the chief production ; sugai marine lichen extensively used in China, trepang 
plantations, which supply the Australian colo or sea slug, and mother of pearl shell, are coni- 
nies, occupy the centre; find the Musa textilir men to both banks, but the Australian bank is 
which yields the Manilla Hemp is the chief pro by* far the most productive, probably from its 
duct of the south. Spices are almost the sole not having yet been so extensively worked as 
production of the Butch settlements of the the Asiatic.—( Walton's State, p. 116.) 
Moluccas, inferior articles being neglected, as There are five different seas recognised byEu- 
is the case in countries which produce gold, ropeanGeography within the limits of the Indi- 
Some islands east of Java arc still independent an Archipelago; viz.: the wide expauae between 
of European control, and these yield produc- Borneo and the Malay Penisnla j another be* 
tions suited to the wants of the natives to such tween Borneo and Java, called the Java Sea ; 
an extent a 9 to give rise to an export trade with another between Celebes and Timor; the Sea of 
all parts of the Archipelago. In Java, coffee, Celebes between that island, Sulu and Mindanao ; 
sugar, rice, and tobacco, are the most import- and the fifth, a basin of considerable extent be¬ 
aut articles, the two first being exported to tween the Philippines, Palawan and Borneo. 
Holland in immense quantities. Coffee and Around all these flow, on the west, the Bay of 
pepper are the chief products of Sumatra, Bengal and the Indian Ocean (Si. John's Indian* 
where the soil is less fertile than iq some of Archipelago , Fol. I. p. 4, 5.) Banks of sound- 
the other islands of the band. The volcanic ngs extend from the continents of Asia snd Aus- 
agency here becomes comparatively weak, and ralia, and form very remarkable features in the. 
is confined to the outer coast of the island ; geography of this part of the world ; and, as 
where, being backed by an area of upheaval, the such, are deserving of more attention than has 
greater portion of the alluvium descends into hitherto been bestowed upon them, since it will 
the sea and is lost. Sufficient data do not be found that all the countries lying upon these, 
exist to define the area of upheaval which banks partake of the character of the continents, 
intervenes between the volcanic hand and to which they are attached ; while those which 
the north-eastern coast from the neighbour- are situated on the deep sea which separates 
hood of Palembang northward, but its exist- hem are all of comparatively recent volcanic 
cnce is distinctly shewn in the detritus brought formation with the exception of a few small 
down by the rivers. It is probably owing to oral Islands, which, in all probability, are 
this circumstance that the alluvial plains of constructed upon the summits of submerged 
Sumatra which abut on the Great Asiatic volcauoes. Waterspouts, in many parts are. 
Bank are less fertile than those of Java, where fery frequent. But the wind often prevents 
the alluvium almost exclusively consists of de- heir formation. In their stead the wind- 
composed volcanic rock. ipout shoots up like an arrow, and the sea 

An overland journey was made with a large seems to try in vain to keep it back. The 
party to Filarang in the island of Coopang ea, lashed into fury, marks with foam the path 
and abundance of copper was found, but the along which the conflict rages, and roars 
strata had been so broken up, that mining with the noise of its water-spouts, and woe 
operations could not have been prosecuted with o the rash mariner who ventures therein, 
advantage (Ste Journal I. A.Vol. IV. p. 495.) The height of the spouts is usually some- 
The reputed gold deposits, which lie on the what less than 200 yards, and their diameter 
south side of the island, were not examined. iot more than 20 feet, but they are often taller. 

Quicksilver in a pure state is sometimes nd thicker; when the opportunity of correctly, 

brought to Coupang by natives from the inte- measuring them has been favourable, however/ 
rior, and as the collection from the hollows of 8 it generally was when they passed between; 

the rocks in which it is deposited does not en- he islands, so that the distance of their basis 

tail heavy labour, it might become an article of sould be accurately determined, they have never, 
commerce were its value known. jeen found higher than 700 yards nor thicker 

The edible nest which is constructed by the ban 50 yards. In October, in the Archipelago 

Hirundo esculents in the caverns of the lime- >f Hhio, they travel from south-west to north- 
stone cliffs, is. found throughout the areas of east. They seldom last longer than five mi- 
Bimple upheaval but not elsewhere; so that nutes; generally they are dissipated in less, 
this singular production, which from its value ime. As they are going away, the bulbown 
is well known to those engaged in the commerce ube, which is as palpable as that of a thermo** 
of the Arohipelago, furnishes one of the best meter, becomes broader at the base, and little; 
tests for deciding the character of the regions ilouds, like steam from the pipe 4 of a looomo* 
in which it is found* ive, are continually thrown off from the circum- 

. Up to a very recent period the submerged erence of the spout, and gradually thewnter is . 

banks which extend from Asia and Australia ©leased* Jansen never saw more water-spouts 
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than in the Archipelago of Bioun Singon, dur¬ 
ing the changing, Almost daily were seen one 
or more, in the north-east part of the Archi¬ 
pelago the cast monsoon is the rainy monsoon. 
The phenomena in the north-east part are thus 
wholly different from those in the Java Sea. 
In the Archipelago there is generally high 
water but once a day, and, with the equinoxes, 
the tides also turn. The places which have 
high water by day in one monsoon get it at 
night in the other .—(Jansen. Maury'* Phy • 
sical Geography , p. 247 to 250.) 

The transparency of the atmosphere is so 
great that sometimes Venus can be discovered 
in the sky in the middle of the day. 

Especially in the rainy season the land 
looms very greatly; then we see mountains 
which are from 5,000 to 6,000 feet high at a 
distance of 80 or 100 English miles.— Jansen. 

Accordingto Dr. Latham,the islanders of both 
the Indian Ocean and the Pacific are Indians, 
Japanese or Malay. The Singhalese are In¬ 
dians ; the Luchu are Japanese ; and the na¬ 
tives of Sumatra and Borneo are Malay : 
Hainan, is Chinese. But in the Archipelago, we 
can never free our researches from continental 
dements. The history of the Natives along 
the southern borders of Asia, has in every era, 
exercised some influence on the Archipelago, 
and the importance of the international influ¬ 
ences of tire Archipelago itself, may be sup¬ 
posed from the circumstance that while some 
writers have derived Malayan civilization from 
an original source in Menangkabnu, others 
have referred it to Java, and others to Celebes, 
—whilst two of the ablest,—Mr. Marsden 
and Mr. Crawford have busied themselves in 
endeavouring to exhume a great nation whose 
civilization preceded the Javanese, the Ma¬ 
layan and the Bugis, and impressed it¬ 
self more or less not only in the Archi¬ 
pelago but over all Polynesia. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, in an essay on the races and lan¬ 
guages of the Archipelago and Pacific Island,” 
which was read to the British Association 
at its meeting at Oxford remarks that, “ The 
theory of Marsden adopted by Humboldt 
and others of one original language pre¬ 
vailing from Madagascar to Easter Island 
among all the nations not negro, and the iden¬ 
tity in race of the brown-cornpJexioned men 
within the limits in question, is wholly ground¬ 
less. In a dictionary of the Madagascar tongue, 
of 8,000 words, the number of Malay and Java¬ 
nese words is only 140;—in one of theNewZea- 
land, of 4,660 words, 103 ;—in a French one 
of the Marquesas and Oraaii of 8,000 words, 
about 70 ;—*nd iu a Spanish Dictionary of 
the Tagala of the Philippines of 900 words, 
about 300. These facts are of themselves al¬ 
most refutation sufficient to say nothing of 
the different phonetic and grammatical structure 


of all the languages. Over the whole’vast field 
under examination there are but two wide¬ 
spread languages that can be said to have 
dialects—the Malay and the Polynesian, the 
latter beimr essentially the same tongue iu New 
Zealand, the Friendly, the Society, the Navi¬ 
gators and the Sandwich Islands, but in no 
others.— [Journal of the Indian Archipelago , 
p. 178.) 

JJiore Archipelago. —An extensive Archi¬ 
pelago is formed by the prolongation of the 
plutoniczone of elevation of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula from Singapore to Billiton. It is so closely 
connected geographically with Johore as to ap¬ 
pear a continuation of it, partially submerged Oy 
the sea. These islands (with the exception of a 
few of the most southerly) formed the insular 
part of the kingdom of Johore from the thir¬ 
teenth century to the British occupation of 
Singapore; in 1818. 

The Johore Archipelago embrace? several 
hundreds of islets, besides the considerable is¬ 
lands of Battam, Bintang, Krimun, Gampang, 
Gallat, Linga and Sinkep, and Banka and 
Billiton may also be considered as included in 
it. They are geologically and ethnologically, 
although not geographically the same, thinly in¬ 
habited by several interesting tribes. Some of 
theschave already been slightly noticed by Dutch 
writers, but the greater part still remain, 
undescribed. The more important tribes are 
those termed collectively Orang Persukuan, 
literally the people divided into tribes. They 
are all vassals of the King. Those of the high¬ 
est rank, to whom distinct services are appro¬ 
priated when the King goes to sea or engage 
in war, ore the Oraing Beutan under an Ulubas 
lang ; the Ornng Singgera, under a Batin ; the 
Orong Kopet under a Jinnang, the Orang Bulo 
and the Orang Linga. The other tribes, some 
of the land and some of the creeks or sea. are 
the Orang Gil4m, Orang Bekakft, Orang Sugi, 
Orang Muio, Orang Tambus, Orang Mantang, 
Orang Kilong, Orang Timiang, Orang Tambus, 
Orang Mantang, Orang Kilong, OrangTimiong, 
Orang Mnau, Orang Pulo Boya and Orang 
Silat. Besides these, there are some wild tribes' 
in the interior of the larger islands. (Supple¬ 
ment to No. 6 Journal of Indian Archipelago , 
Dec. 1847, page 338). 

The future intercourse of Australia with 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago will 
doubtless be veiy great, and a highly pro¬ 
fitable commerce cannot fail to apring up 
between them. The rich produce of New 
Guinea, of Ceinm, and the islands -to the 
north and north-east of Timor, is now collected 
in the Arru Islands, and vessels belonging to 
British and Chinese merchants annually resort 
to them to obtain the commodities which they 
require in exchange for the manufactures of 
Europe and continental India, 
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The Mergvi Archipelago is more or less 
Malay. The number of the Silong or wander¬ 
ing fishermen of the Malay Archipelago 
amounts to about 1,000 souls. 

The Archipelagos of the Maldives, Chagos 
and Laccadives are of Madreporic origin. The 
Eastern Coast of Australia, between 9° and 25° 
S. L. has a coral reef or barrier— of 
Java, vol. i> /?. 62-3, (2d. ed.) Ed. J. /• A* 
No, V, May 1848. Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago , No. V, May 1852.— Latham's 
Descriptive Ethnology. - Earl's Archipelago. 
—Address to the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society , 2 6 Ih May 
1845, by Sir Iloderich Lnpey Murchison , 
V. P. It. S. IQ. S., tyc. fa, p. 75. Mr. Logan 
in Journal of the Indian Archipelago , Supp- to 
No. 5, Dec. 1847. do do do Nos. i <k it, Jany. 
Feb. 1854,/?. 28-29.— Quarterly Review, No. 
222/?. 484 .—John's Indian Archipelago. Vol. 
i.p. 45*87'83.103, Vol . ii t p. 357. Crawfurd's 
Malay. Grammar and Dictionary , Vol %. pp, 1 
to 111. Mr. Logan in Journal Indian Archi¬ 
pelago from 1848 to 1858. Maury's Physical 
Geography p. 80,2,44-248, George Windsor 
Earl , in ho. vi. Jour, of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia , May 1582, pages 244 to 
272. Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago , Vol.— 
Walton's State . See India, Lumbok, Quedah. 

ARCHITECTURE, the recent advent of the 
British nation into India, the efforts needed to 
obtain a standing place and the duty devolving 
on them of introducing public works, have all 
hitherto prevented them from engaging in works 
of ornamental architecture. The Cupola of the 
Scotch Ohurch at Madras, built by Colonel de 
Haviiand is good, and there are a few ornamen¬ 
tal buildings in Calcutta and Bombay. But, 
useful public works, as the Ganges Canal, 
the Southern Coast Canal, already extend¬ 
ing almost from the Brahmaputra and the 
Ganges to the Western Coast, the great 
dams across the Godavery, and the Kistnnh, 
the tunnelling of the Ganges and Indus, the 
roads, every where, from Cape Comorin to 
Thibet, the rail roads, with their stupendous 
bridges, and the irrigation canals, already in 
vasfcness and in public usefulness, surpass all 
that Aryan Hindu, Buddhist, Moghul or Arab 
had done during their previous 3,000 years 
of occupation. The Moghul dynasties of In¬ 
dia, beyond palaces and tombs, porticos and 
temples have left little Architecture wor¬ 
thy # of emulation. There are a few useful 
sarai and bridges, but of these many were ereofc- 
ed by private personA Canals are said to 
hwetbeen;excavated by Firos Shah, and by Ali 
Uardan Khan, but the historians of Timur, do 
not mention them, and Baber states that in the 
Hindustan province there were no ne,—(Elliot's 
. History of India . 


Captain Cunningham’s in his Essayon Aryan 
Architecture mentions the Cashmerian sacred 
buildings as having a grace and,. beauty 
quite peculiarto themselves. They are not, like 
the hiudoo temples, tl a sort of architectural 
pasty, a huge collection of ornamental fritters, 
huddled together with or without keeping.” 
Nor are they, likethe temples of the Jain religion 
—the intermediate eclectic system bet ween Brah- 
rainism and Buddism— 0 a vast forest of pillars, 
made to look as unlike one another as possible 
by some paltry differences in petty details.” 
They are, on the contrary, distinguished by 
great elegance of outline, massive boldness in 
the parts, and good taste in decoration. Lnfiy 
pyramidal roofs, trefoiled doorways covered by 
pyramidal pediments, and great width of inter- 
columniation, are among the principal featuies 
of the Cashmerian temple. The material ge¬ 
nerally found to have been used is a blue lime¬ 
stone, capable of taking the highest polish, to 
which circumstance Captain Cunningham re¬ 
fers (he beautiful state of preservation in which 
some of the buildings exist. The great wonder 
of Cashmere is the temple of Marttand, or 
Matan, about three mile! from Islamabad. Its 
exact age cannot be determined, but it is some¬ 
where between the years 370 and 500 a. d. 
and Captain Cunningham thus enthusiastically 
describes its majestic position; I can almost fancy, 
he says, that the erection of this sun-temple was 
suggested by the magnificent sunny prospect 
which its position commands. It overlooks the 
finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in the 
known world. Beneath it lies the paradise of 
the East, with its sacred streams and cedar 
gleus, its brown orchards and green fields, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by vast snowy mountains, 
whose lofty peaks seem to smile upon the 
beautiful valley below. The vast extent of the 
scene makes it sublime; for this magni¬ 
ficent view of Kashmir is no petty peep into a 
half-mile glen, but the full display of a valley 
sixty miles in breadth and upwards of a hundred 
miles in length, the whole of which lies be¬ 
neath “ the ken of the wonderful Marttand.” 

The sculptures on every ancient Hindu tem¬ 
ple in India, however, throw some light on the 
subject of old costume. These temples are of no 
very great antiquity, are probably considerably 
within the Christian era, but they furnish speci¬ 
mens of the local costumes of a thousand years 
ago; and many temples in the south and west of 
India, as also in Guserat and Orissa, &c., are 
known to belong to periods as early as a. d. 
500. But although groups of figures are 
numerous beyond description, their attire seems 
to be entirely conventional. Men, for the,moat 
part, wear head-dresses in the form of conical 
crowns richly covered with ornaments; their 
bodies are naked, and their breasts and arms 
shew necklaces and armlets of very ornate 
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patterns.- From the lows to the knee, or middle female, are naked to the waist. Some have 
of the thigh, they have in most instances kilts, waist-cloths, or kilts only, others have scarfs 
as it were, also composed of ornaments; and or probably the ends of the dhotees thrown 
many are altogether naked, both male and over their shoulders. Female figures in differ- 
female, with a girdle of ornamental pattern ent attitudes around, are all naked ; but have 
round the loins. These figures abound among necklaces, earrings, and bracelets: and one a 
the sculptures of Elloraand to the thirteenth girdle of jewels round her loins. The older 
century 5 also upon the ‘ Cholla’ temples at buddhist, hindoo-buddhist, and hindoo ex- 
Oonjeveram, and elsewhere, probably of the cavations near Prome, those at Ellora at 
same era. In the Jain sculpture the male Ajunta, at Karli, and at Elephanta are works of 
and female figures are invariably naked ; great labour, and perhaps those of Ellora are 
but ornamented in general with necklaces, the finest. But the more modern hindoo and 
bracelets, armlets, and zones, of exceedingly Jain temples are disfigured by statues illustra- 
intrieate and beautiful patterns, in imitation tive of the grossest parts of their belief The 
probably, of the chased goldwork of the period buddhists of Burmah, at Prome amt Bangoon 
The best representations of ancient costum have erected magnificent temples for thetr 
in India were the celebrated fresco paintings ii worship, with much detail, but with a grandeur 
the caves of Ajunta, many of which continuer of dimensions that prevents the thought of 
until lately very perfect. In the buddhist caves o puerility. The great collossal figures of the 
Ellora some paintings in a similarstyle had been pagodas »t Rangoon and Prome are huge struc- 
1 executed; but they were destroyed by the maho- lures. Tire pagoda at Rangoon, built on the 
medium when they invaded the Deccan early in most elevated part of agreat lateriteridge.towers 
the fourteenth century, and it is extraordinary majestically above all surrounding objects 
that those of Ajunta escaped their iconoclastic The Chinese Joss Houses are simple structure*’ 
and fanatic zeal. They did escape however, but ornamental from their pleasingly zontrasted 
and for many years Mujor Gill, of the Madras colouring. In the drier parts of ffiina, alum 

Army, was engaged by Government in copying i„ employed as a cement in’ those airy 

them on their oiiginal scale. The architecture bridges which snair tbs water-oourses. It is 
and ornamentation of the temples of Southern poured in. a- molten state into the interstices 
India have lately been rendered accessable by of stones, and in structures not exposed 
the publication by Mr. James Fergusson and to constant moisture, the cohesion is per- 
Colonel Meadows Taylor of the magnificent feet, but in damp situations it becomes n 
photographic representations of Beejapoor, hydrate and crumbles, a fact of which the 
Dharwar, Ahmedabad, and other cities. They are whole empire was officially informed by the 
by far the most interesting and complete memo- rovemment in the early part of the nine- 

rials of the sacerdotal and regal grandeur of eenth Century. It was discovered that water 

Southern India which are in existence; and no had percolated to the mausoleum of Kinking • 
work gives so striking an impression of theform- from having been built too near to the mounl 
er splendour of those empires. For the study of a in side, the alum cement imbi 6 ed moisture 
native constume they afford materials of indis- segregated and opened the way for water to 
-putable correctness and authenticity. It is dif- „ter the tomb. In those peaceful days such 
licult to decide the date of the Ajunta paint- in event was of sufficient importance to call forth 
ings, which represent scenes in buddhist his- edicts and rescripts, memorials and reports in 
tory; and the series may extend from the first mcocssion for several months. The son-in-law 
■ or second century before Christ, to the fourth ,f the deceased monarch to whose care the con- 
and sixth century of our era. In either case truction of the edifice had been entrusted was 
they are upwards of a thousand years old. One tied and degraded, and a statesman from Fob- 
very large picture, covered with figures, re- j en acquainted with the properties of alum was 
presents the coronation of Smliala, a Buddhist appointed to renew it. The mahomedant in In¬ 
king. He is seated on a stool or chair, lia, have little architectural to show except in 
crowned with a tiara of the usual conventional heir mosques and tombs. Some of the mosques 
form; corn, as an emblem of plenty and ferti- the Jamma Masjid of Hyderabad, and the 
lity, is being poured over bis shoulder by girls, mosques at Bejapore are grand imposing struo- 
He is naked from the throat to the waist- All fores, but one of the prettiest to be. met with 
the women are naked to the waist; some of s the little Damn masjid at Ahmedhuggur! 
them have the end of the cloth, or saree, thrown milt from the farthing or “ damn” deductions 
across the bosom, and passing over the left made from the wages of those workmen who 
shoulder. Spearmen on foot and on horseback ereoted the fort at that place. Of the tomb* of 
have short waist cloths only. In another large mahomedans, the usual shape is. a va*t cupola 
picture, full of figures, representing the intro- on a square pedestal. Those, commonly ca l led 
duction of buddhism into Ceylon and its esta- Gumbaz, are to be seen wherever mahomedans 
bhsbment there, all the figures, male and have ruled: but those at the fortress of Gel- 
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eondah, of the former dynasty of Hyderabad' 
in the Deccan are only surpassed in magnifi¬ 
cence by the tombs of the Adal Shahi family 
of Bejapoor. Some of the Adal Shahi kings 
of Bejapore are buried at Gogi south of Kul- 
burgah, and there is a Langar Khanah near 
with arabesques surpassing anything to be 
seen in the South of India. The tombs of 
Kulburgah are of little merit. The tomb of 
Aurungzeb’s daughter at Aurungabad is said to 
have been in imitation of that at Agra over his 
relative the Mumtazmahal .—Local Newspapers 
Ed. Rev. iVo. 257, July. 1857- Pers . Observ. 

ARGOT,a small town about65 miles W. from 
Madras, taking its uarne from two Tamil words 
Arakada the jungle on the river Palar. It is in 
Lnt. l %-54 N. and Long. 79° 19' E. and 
599 feet above the sea. It is the Arkntou 
Basileon of the Greeks, and the capital of 
the nomade Sorai (Swpat) the whole of the 
neighbouring tenitory for several centuries 
after the Christian era, having been occupied by 
wandering Kurumbars, and then formed the 
centre of the Chola Kingdom. Kennel says 
that in his time, Arcot was reckoned the 
capital of the Carnatic, and must have been 
a place of great antiquity, by its being taken 
notice of by Ptolemy as the capital of the 
Sorae, or Sora-mandalum from whence corrupt¬ 
ly Choramandel. It was then a pretty large 
city, and its citadel was esteemed a place of 
some strength, for an Indian fortress. The de¬ 
fence of it, by Clive, in 1751, established the 
military fame of that illustrious nobleman. Its 
latest dynasty (after repeated assassinations and 
petty wars in which the original disputants 
disappeared) was the family of Mahomed Ali, 
who took the title of Wallajah. nabob of Arcot, 
and with whom the war lasted till the treaty 
of Paris, in 1754, fixed Mahomed Ali, second 
son of Anwar ud Din, in the Government of 
Arcot; and Salabut Jung, son of the late Nizam- 
all-Mulk, in the Soubahship of the Deccan. 
The town gives its name to two revenue dis¬ 
tricts of India, North and South Arcot, both of 
them on the eastern side of the peninsula of 
India, North Arcot has the towns of Arcot, and 
Vellore and the western railroad leads through 
it. Arcot, South district has a population esti¬ 
mated at 1,060,000. It has the Coleroun and 
Petmar rivers and Cuddalore* is its chief town, 
Chellembrum is also a large place; land has 
trebled in, value, in the past 20 years and 
wheeled carriages ten fold.-Renncll Memoir, 
P. xxi, 265 p. 828. See India. Kurumbars. 

ARGOTE, COUPAM, in the south IndiaJ 
in Long. 79° 48' E. and LaU 8 ° 14' N. I 
ARCTGN1X COLLAK 1 S. Sand-Hog. 

ARCULGODE, a town in the south of In¬ 
dia, in Long, 76° T E. and Lai, 12 ° 46'N. , 
ARDABERY, a town in India, in Long. 85° 1 
15' E. and Lat 23° 3' N* , I 


ARDASH 1 R, There were several Persian 
sovereigns of this name, viz., Ardashir Babe- 
gan bin Sasan, Artaxerxes, the first of the Sas- 
sanian Kings A, D. 226. 

Ardashir lArtaxeixes ii. (the 1 0th) A. D. 81. 

And Ardashir iii, (the 25)Sassanian) in A. D. 
629 under whom anarchy prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast, or of the long arm, 
was Kai Bahmnn, the Artaxerxes Longiraauus 
of the Romans. See Ears. Persian Kings. 
Sassanian. 

ARDASHIR, one of the five divisions of the 
Province of Fars. 

ARDAWA a mixture of gram and bar¬ 
ley, either in equal proportions, or two to one, 
as the buyer prefers, used in Thibet for feed¬ 
ing horses. Both grains are parched and ground 
before being mixed together. Ardawa is thought 
very fattening food for horses, but owing to the 
loss of weight and substance in the parching 
process, and the extra labour required, it is 
more expensive than plain gram.— Mrs . Har¬ 
vey's Adventures of a Lady in Tartary ^ FoL 
\,p. 38. 

ARDEA, a genus of birds of the family 
Arden dm, and sub-family Ardeinne. Four of the 
Ardeee are known in Southern Asia, A. Goliath, 
Sumntrana, cinerea and purpurea; four species 
of Herodias; and one each of the genera Buto- 
rides, Ardeola, Nycticorax, Tigrosoma, Botau* 
rus and Ardetta, in all fourteen. 

ARDEA, a town in Fars near the mountain¬ 
ous regions of Ardekan, one of the chief towns 
of the ancient Persians. See Ardi % 

ARDEKAN, a mountainous region N. of 
ancient Fars. The hills form a snowy range and 
proved a formidable barrier to Alexander’s pro¬ 
gress. By their slopes, lie descended into 
Persia iu his advance on Persepolis. See 
Isiakhr. Aras. 

ARDELAN, one of the four divisions of 
Kurdistan. Wooded mountains, separated by 
narrow valleys and occasional plains, producing 
excellent pasture, cover its northern portion 
which is a nominal dependency of Persia. 

I The Wali of this district, who is also the 
principal Kurdish chieftain, maintains feu-' 
dal state in the, palace at Sehnah, which'is con¬ 
sidered as the capital of Kurdistan. A serai 
occupies the summit of a hill, round which is 
the town, containing about 4,000 Sunni, 200 
Jewish, and 50 Nestorian Catholic families. The 
Kurdish districts of Ardelao and Kirraansbah, 
occupy the western limits of Persia, in the 
space between Azerjiban and Lumtarr and the 
space between the Elwand and Zagros ranges.’ 
— Rich's Kurdistan Vot 3, p. 2B9. Euphrates 

and Tigris , Col Chesney , p, 215.. 

ARDENT SPIRITS, are Alcoholic liquids 
See Alcohol. Arrack. 

ARDHA. Bauekj. The half j^Ditiaardlin; 
half the day i Ratri ardha; . balMta night* 7 
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ARDI oi ARTJST, the name which Hero¬ 
dotus gives to the Ancient Persians. Baron 
He Bode supposes the town of Ardea in Fars 
near the mountainous region of Ardekan, to 
have been one of the chief towns of the ancient 
Persians. See Ardea. 

ARDIBEHEST AMSASPUND. See Ardi- 
behest-Jasan. 

ARDIBEHEST-JASAN. A festival of the 
Parsees or Zoroastrians maintained in honour 
of Ardibehest Arasaspund, the controlling angel, 
according to their theology, over their sacred 
lire ; on this day the Parsees crowd thtir fire- 
temples to offer up prayers to the Supreme Be¬ 
ing.—The Parsees 61. 

ARDINGA, a town in India, in Long. 80° 
4' E. and Lai. 15° 40' N. 

ARDIS1A, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Myrsinacem: many species of which occur 
in India, and several are cultivated as flower* 
ing plants. A. humilis is the Badulam of the 
Singhalese. Ardisia Amherstiana, JFallichis' 
Kyet-ma-oke. Burm Lae-kho-mau-thoo. Burn . 
Lffi-kho-mau-ghat. Bum. Lae-kho-raau wa. 
Burm. Lae-kho-mau-phado. Burm l are species 
of Ardisia. 


ARDISIA AMHER8TIANA, grows on the 
coasts of the Tenaeserim provinces.— Mason, 
Riddell. Wight in leones figures A. Doma , 
humilis, litoralis, oleracea , paniculate pauci- 
Aora t penlagona , rhomboidea, solunacea , and 
umbellata. 

ARDISIA HUMILIS, is a common shrub 
at Tavoy, growing down to the plains; but its 
habitat, in the Indian Peninsula, is “ the east¬ 
ern slopes of the Neilgherries, in sub-alpine 
jungle.” 

ARDRUK. Beng. Ginger, Zingiber offici¬ 
nale. 

ARECA, a genus of plants of the Natural 
Order Cocoaceae, of which several species, A 
Catechu: A- Dicksouii: A gracilis and A. tri- 
andra, occur in Southern Asia. 

ARECA CATECHU, linn ; Roxb. 


A. Faupel, Gcert. 


Fufil . Ae ? 

Banda... ••» ... Bali. 

Gua . Beng. 

Bongs. Bisaya. 

Rape. Bugis. 

Kunthi ? ... ... Ben. 

Xwun ... ... Burm. 

Supeari . Duk. 

Areca Palm ... Eng. 

Betel-nut Palm ... „ 
Catechu Palm ... ,, 

Supari .Hind. 

Jombi . Jav. 

Pinang . Malay. 


Kachu. Malay, 

Adaka ... Maleal. 
Cavughu ... „ 

Puwak. Singh. 

Bongs. Tag. 

Guaka . Sansc, 

Paku maram ...Tam, 
Karauga ? „ 

Pokaj Pokachettu; Oka. 
Vakha; Kunda-poka; 

Kola-poka .Tel. 

The variety Kola-poka 
has long nuts. 


A slender graceful palm of remarkably erect 
growth attaining a height of 30 to 60 feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves at the extreme top. Its 
cylindrical stem ia only a few inches in diame¬ 


ter. It is an object of extensive culture, in 
many parts of tropical Asia, in Malabar, north 
Bengal, Nepaul, and the S. W. Coast of Ceylon, 
with the Burmese and to a smaller extent by 
the Karens and in all the islands from Sumatra 
to the Philippines, in which it seems to have as 
many distinct names as there are languages. In 
appearance, the Areca is perhapB the most ele¬ 
gant of all the palms, and on the Burmese coast, 
where it thrives luxuriantly, a grove of betel 
palms, with their slender cylindrical stems peer¬ 
ing fifty or sixty feet upwards, waving their 
green plumes, and fragrant flowers, presents a 
scene of. sylvan beauty rarely to be exoelled 
under that tropical sky. In the arid climate of 
the central Dekhan, it flowers at all seasons, but 
it requires to be protected from the dry winds, 
either by matting or straw tied round it, to pre¬ 
vent it splitting, when this happens, it imme¬ 
diately decays. In gardens, when mixed alter¬ 
nately with the cypress, it presents a very strik¬ 
ing appearance. The structure of the wood is 
like that of palms generally. It is hard and 
peculiarly streaked and might be used in tur¬ 
nery for small ornamental work. In Travancore, 
it is employed for spear handles and bows, 
for which it is well suited, being very elastic. 
This palm yields the betel-nut of commerce, 
which, mixed with lime and the leaf of the 
Piper betel, in all the countries of South-East¬ 
ern Asia, is in frequent use as a masticatory. 
The nut is hard and peculiarly streaked and in 
request in turnery for small ornamental work. 
A strong decoction of the nut is used in dye¬ 
ing. Roasted and powdered they make an ex¬ 
cellent dentifrice. Young nuts are prescribed 
in decoction, in dyspepsia and costiveness; and 
they are considered to, possess astringent and 
tonic properties. Their use, with betel leaf and 
lime discolours the teeth, but the people ima¬ 
gine that it fastens them and cleans the gums* 

The nuts yield two astringent preparations 
which are known as Catechu, but of a very in¬ 
ferior quality. These two preparations are res¬ 
pectively called, in Tamil, Katha Kambu and 
Kash Kathi, in Teluga Kansi, and in the Dek¬ 
han Klirab Katha and Acha Katha. The for¬ 
mer, Katha Kambu is chewed with the betel 
leaf, the latter, Kush Kathi is used medicinally. 

The tree will produce fruit at five years, and 
continue to bear for twenty-five years. Unlike 
the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at high regions, 
and at a distance from the sea. In the Eastern 
Islands, the produce of the tree varies from 
200 to 1,000 nuts annually. The nuts form a 
considerable article of commerce with the Eas¬ 
tern Islands and China, and are also one of 
the staple products of Travancore. They are 
gathered in July and August, though not fully 
ripe till October. In Travancore, “ those 
that are used by families of rank are collected 
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while the fruit is tender; the husks or the 
outer pod is removed ; the kernel, a round 
fleshy mass is boiled in water; in the first boil¬ 
ing of the nut, when properly done, the water 
becomes red, thick and starch-like, and thU is 
afterwards evaporated into a substance like 
cntechu ; the boiled nuts being now removed, 
sliced and dried, the catechu-like substance is 
rubbed on them, and dried again in the sun, 
when they become of a shining black, ready for 
use. 'Whole nuts, without being sliced, are also 
prepared in the same form for use amongst the 
higher classes, while ripe nuts, as well as young 
nuts in a raw state, are used by all classes of 
* people generally, and ripe nuts preserved in 
water with the pod are also used.” For ex¬ 
port to other districts the nuts are sliced and 
coloured with red catechu, or sent whole 
in the pods. The average amount of exports of 
the prepared nuts from Travancore is from 2 to 
3,000 candies annually, exclusive of the nuts 
in their ordinary state, great quantities of which 
are shipped to Bombay and other ports. Ac¬ 
cording to the last survey there were upwards 
of a million trees in Travancore. Heyne, in 
. his Tracts gives the following as the mode of 
extracting the catechu from the nut 9 in 
Mysore.—** The nuts are taken as they 
come from the tree, and boiled for some hours 
in an iron vessel. They are then taken out, 
and the remaining water is inspissated by conti-. 
nual boiling, this process furnishes Knssu, | 
or most astringent terra japonica, which is black 
and mixed with paddy husks and other impuri¬ 
ties. After the nuts are dried, they are put 
into a fresh quantity of water and boiled again ; 
and this water being inspissated, like the for¬ 
mer, yields the best or dearest kind of catechu 
called Coony. It is yellowish-brown, has an 
earthy fracture, and is free from the admixture 
of foreign bodies.” The nuts are seldom im¬ 
ported into England. The catechu has of late 
years superseded madder in the calico works of 
Europe for dyeing a golden coffee brown, 1 lb. 
oi this being equal to 6 lbs. of madder. In 
1852, the value of Areca nuts exported from 
Ceylon alone to British Colonies and Foreign 
States, amounted to £2,230. The spathe which 
stretches over the blossoms of this tree, and 
which is called Paak-multay, is a fibrous sub¬ 
stance with whioh the hindoos make into vessels 
for holding arrack, water, &c.: also into cups, 
dishes and small umbrellas. It is so fine that 
it can be written on with ink. The trunk is 
only a few inches in diameter and is used in 
Ceylon for pins and Peng^ stricks,-in Travan¬ 
core for spear handles and bow.— Roxburgh, 
Hi, 615. Low’s (Sarawak [p. 41) mentions 
that this beautiful tree is much prised by the na¬ 
tives of Borneo on account of the delightful fra¬ 
grance of its flowers, which, taken just before 
opting from the sheath or spathe, in which the 


infiorescenoe is enveloped, and called myang, 
is requisite in all their medicines and conju¬ 
rations for the purpose of healing the sick : it 
is also used with other sweet-scented flowers 
at bridals and all accasions of festivity.' The 
Malay name Pinang, gives that of the 
the island of Penang. There are various kinds 
in use, and the mode of preparation also differs. 
The three ingredients of the betel nut, ns com¬ 
monly used, are, the sliced nut, the leaf of the 
betel pepper in which the nut is rolled, and 
chunam or powdered lime, which i 9 smeared 
over the leaf. 

Prof. Johnston calculated that they are chew¬ 
ed by at least fifty millions of the human race, 
but like Bmoking or snuff-takiug, all do not 
use it. The tree requires a low moist situa¬ 
tion with rather a sandy soil, either under the 
bund of a tank or in a position otherwise fa¬ 
vorable for irrigation. The seeds are put into 
holes 6 feet apart. 

Areca nut or Betel nut, when in bulk as 
a cargo generates an excessive heat.— Roxb. 
FI. Ind. Hi, 615. Voigt . 637. Mr. Mendis. 
Dr . Clegliorn . Major Drury , Useful Plant*. 
Col. Drury's Fischer's Cochin , M. E. Jur. 
Rep. FUioif. Mason's Termserim. Low's Sara¬ 
wak. Vegetable Kingdom,! 47. Malcolm's Travels 
hi South-Eastern Asia, Vol. i,p, 178. Jinslie's 
Mat. Indica. Simmonds. 

AHECA DICKSONII. Roxb. iii. 616. 

A tree of the Malabar mountains, the poorer 
people use its nuts 89 substitutes for the true 
bett-l nut.— Roxb. iii, 616. Voigt . 637. 

ARECA GRACILIS, Roxb. is a tree of 
Sikkim, Sylhet, Chittagong and the 8. Concan 
the Ban-gua or wild Areca of Bengal: and A. 
triandra, the Ram gua of Bengal, grows as a 
tree in Chittagong. 

ARECA OLERACEA, Linn. 

Euterpe Caribaea, Spreng, 
Oreodoxa oleracea, Endl . 

Is the English Cabbage Palm, a native of 
the West Indies, and the wood used the same 
as Areca catechu. 

AREOA VESTJARIA, is so called from 
clothing being made of its fibres. 

ARECOTE, a town in India in Loug. 76® 
8 ' E* and Lat, 11° 14'N. 

AREE, a town in India in Long. 79° 43' 
E. and Lat. 21° 57'N. 

AREESH. Arab' Huts composed of reeds,, 
mats and rushes. 

AREGONG, a town in India in Long. 79° 
27' E. and Lat. 20® 14' N 

AREN. Malay. The Gomuti. 
ARENARtA SERPYLLIFOLIA and A, 
Neilgheniensis plants occur in India, 

ABEND, AKAND. Hind. Ricinas com¬ 
munis.— Linn. 
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• ARENGA SACCHARIFERA, Lalill 

Borassus Gomutna, Lour, 

Saguerus Ruraphii, Roxb. Hi. 626. 
Gomutus, vel Saguerus, Humph. 


The Tree. 

The Sap. 


Nawa ... 

Amb, 

Lagen . 

Jap. 

Naina ... 

• ... ,, 

Barum or Bara ? 


Aren 

J AV. 

1 The Gossamer. 

Mon chons 

... Macass. 

Karvel . 

Jav. 

Anno 

... Malay. 

Kawal . 


Aonoaee... 

... „ 

The Hair. 


Akel ... 

... Port. 

Makse . 

Amr. 

Mandar... 

... f , 

DukorDok ... 

Jav. 

Sagwau... 

Sp. 

Iju Ejee or Eju. 

n 

Sagwire... 

... „ 

Gomuti . 


Scho ... 

Tan. 

Anu . Sumatran. 


A handsome tree of the Indian Archipelago, 
but growing now near Madras, in Bangalore, 
at Secunderabad and largely in the Nugger 
Division of Mysore. It occurs in abund¬ 
ance, in a wild state, throughout the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and yields its horse¬ 
hair-like substance, Javanese Duk, Malay, Iju 
or Eju or Gomuti, the last of which has given 
the name to the tree. The Gomuti is the only 
oneof this genus of any commercial importance. 
It attains a height of 30 or 40 feet. Its com¬ 
mercial products are its palm wine, Barura or 
ilaru, nnd its horse-hair like Iju orEju or Go- 
iputi. Five species of this genus inhabit the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. They are 
handsome trees, their favorite localities in the 
Archipelago, being dense shady foresls and in 
the neighbourhood of rivers and rivulets; it 
comes iuto bearing about the seventh year, 
and continues to flower from 2 to 5 years. 
In general appearance the gomuti-palm very 
much resembles the sago, but the pin me of the 
leaves, which are erect in the latter, droop in 
the former like those of the nibong and many 
other palms. The palm wine is extracted from 
the plant by cutting off the large lateral 
bunches of fruit. When these are about half- 
grown, they are severed close to the division of 
the peduncle or stem, and bamboos are hung 
to them, a good tree with two incisions will 
produce about a gallon daily for two months; 
a fresh surface being constantly kept on the 
severed part by a thin slice being daily cut off 
the stem or peduncle, so that at the end of the 
above-named period it has altogciher disap¬ 
peared. The toddy is taken from the bamboo 
tyice- a ^y» and when fresh, has a very agree¬ 
able taste, aud is a refreshing drink, with a 
very agreeable taste; howevor,the Dyaks always 
impart a flavour to it by placing a piece of 
a bitter kind of plant into the bamboos in 
which it is collected. In the Nuggur division 
of Mysore,/a very sweet toddy is drawn from 
it; The cordage made from the hairy Uke 
^laments which are interwoven around the 
^tera and about the axels.of.the leaves, is of 
excellent quality and is of great service to the 


Dyaks in their house building an account of its 
durability. This substance is also plaited 
into ornaments for the arms, legs, and necks, 
and its deep black and neat appearance renders 
it to the eye of a European, a much more 
agreeable ornament than either the brass or 
beads with which they abundantly adorn their 
persons.— -[Low's Sarawak , p. 41). The tree 
was so highly thought of by Dr.Roxburgh that 
he introduced it largely into India, where the 
natives, took kindly to them. The fibre is 
almost imperishable, and is considered superior 
to all others yet made use of for the manufac¬ 
ture of artificial bristles for brushes, imitation 
horse-hair for stuffing, and such like purposes. 
A tree cut down in the Calcutta gardens yield¬ 
ed 150 11 ) 9 , of good sago meal. The black 
horse hair-like fibres surrounding the petioles of 
the leaves, form very good cordage and cables. 
In Java and Baleyn the sap is boiled down to 
syrup and allowed to concrete, but it always 
retains some degree of moisture. The best is 
of ajellowish colour but the inferior kinds, exil¬ 
ed saccharum nigrum, are blackish colored and 
are commonly mixed with the muscavadas of 
the cane. Its'leaves, when very young, are eaten 
like the American Cabbage palm Oreodoxa 
oleracca, End!. The fleshy outer covering of the 
fruit of the Gomuti, when macerated, affords a 
fiery liquor, appropriately denominated 11 hell- 
water/’ by the Dutch, and the seed, or rather 
the albumen when freed from its noxiouscover- 
ing, is made into sweetmeat by the Chinese. It 
thereforeyieldsSago, Palm wine, Gomuti Sugar 
and Biiru.— Roxb. Hi. 626. Craiofurd's Diction¬ 
ary. Archipelago : Seeman on Palms,Dr.Hoyle & 
Fibrous Plants. Voigt. 637- Veg. King. 749. Wal¬ 
ton's Hate,p.Exli. 1862,pp.57,116-118.xVw, in 
Uteris. Marsden'sHist. of Sumatra f p. hl tx Faulk- 
l tier , Com. Diet. Low's Sarawak. p ) 40,4 i —See 
Fibres, Iju. Palm wine. Bara Cordege. Sago. 
Sugar. Thatch. Gomuti Sugar. 

A11ENQUES. Port. Sp. Herrings. 
ARENTIS ISLAND, in the Java Sea, in 
Lai. 5° 10' S. Long 114° 36' E. 

AREOLATED ERYTHROXYLON. Ery- 
throxylon areolatum. 

ARETIGEoitTEGALU. 

Dioscorea oppositifolia, Z*— R* iii. 

804.— tige.) 

AREVALAMATHANA, a King mentioned 
in a copper plate found at Kaira in Guaerat of 
date A. D. 1059, his 9on was UdaiaDHya* and 
his grandson Salivabaua. See Inscriptions, 
p. 880. 

ARGA or LEPTOTRACflfilLUS, one 
of the Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

ARGAL also ARGOL, also OBGOL. Tar¬ 
tar. - 1 j 1 


ARGAUM, there are two towns in India of 
this name one in Long; U° O’ E.and La$* 2&° 
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45 ' N.; the other in Long. 75° 16' E* bnd 
Lat. 13° 35' N. # 

AR&4UM, there are two towne in India of 
ibis name one in Long. 74° 2' E and Lat. 21 
89, N*; the other in Long* 76° 53' E. and Lat. 
i 9° 36' N, At the former of these, in Berar, 
a battle was fought on tlie 29th Nov* 1803, in 
which the Bhonslah Rajah of Nagpore was de¬ 
feated by General Wellesley, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington. 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA. linn . 


Bnro shial kantft ..Bbng 

Bala rakkaii. Oak. 

Daturi a 

Mexican Argemone. Eng. 
Yellow-thistle } Mexican- 
poppy ...Eno. 

Gamboge thistle ,, 

Fenugi-datura or Pila- 
datuia .. .. Ddk. 

Bher Band . .. Hind. 

Brumhu .. „ 

„ Danda M 


Faring! datura. Hind. 
Sachianas ? ,> 

Fico del Inferno ..It. 

Cardo Santo „ 

Brahmi. Sans. 

Brahmadandi... 

Inferno. Sp. 

Hico del Inferno „ 

Caido Santo „ 

Bramha dandu ...Tam. 
Bram hadaudichettuTEL. 


This plant grows wild in abundant luxuriance 
in many parts of India, and its large yellow 
thistle shaped flowers appear iu January, Feb¬ 
ruary and March. Their seeds and railk-like sap 
arc used in native medicine, but they seem use¬ 
less. Ihe plant was introduced from Mexico in 
ballast. 


The Oil called Coorauk to oil t 


Brumadandoo yennai . Tam. 
Broornadandie Noona . Tkl 
F arlngie datura ka tel, Hind. 


Oil of Prickly Poppy, 
or Jamaica yellow 
thistle. Eno. 


is, pale yellow, clear and limpid and may be ob¬ 
tained in large quantities fiom the round corru¬ 
gated seeds. It is sometimes expressed by the na¬ 
tives and used in lamps, but is doubtless adapted 
to other and more important uses. The seeds 
yield a large quantity of oil, nearly as ranch as 
thecommon mustard seed. The oil is mild .resem¬ 
bling that of the poppy, and may be taken in 
one ounce doses without producing purgative 
effects, It is readily procurable, and so cheap 
that a considerable saving has been effected 
from its introduction by Dr. Thompson into the 
Malda jail for burning in place of mustard oil. 
Q'Shanghnmy. Hog, Veget, King, 48. Hooker 
/. et, Thom, 251, Madras Ex. for* Report, 
Calcut . Ex, 1862. 


ARGENT. Fb. Silver. 
ARGENTIFEROUS GALENA. See Ga¬ 
lena. 

ARGEN TO. It. Silver. 

ARGENTO VITO. It. Merofcrv* 

ARGENTUM, lit. 8 ilm. 

ARGHA, or the Yoi^i, la hindu mytholo¬ 
gy i* Panrati’s especial emblem; properly, the 
Arpio, it the eup. or oh-ck from which the 
Aorye rm *,itaouter ed«e ok, rim being.the 
wTeoift Argha Patra it a boat shaped vassal used 
id4ba religion somoni is oHte Hindu* to 
«itaii the Aafha, or offeriog^tta of Tile 


or Sesamum indieum, cuaa-giasi, perfumes, 
flowers, durva-grass and water. These vessels 
called Argha, or Patra, as algo Argha-patra: 
the first, meaning a boat, o» vessel; the latter, 
a cup, or goblet; remiud us strongly gf the 
Patera of the Romans. Patra is also a leaf* 
especially when formed into a cup or drinking 
vessel, as is very commonly done in India t tbf 
plantain leaf, of which it has been supposed tho 
aprons of Adam and Eve were made, is easjfy 
formed into a convenient cup, and it is retain¬ 
ed in that shape by a skewer. The Argha of 
the hindus is supposed to be identical with th« 
Argo of the Greeks, but the subject of the Argha 
has given rise amongst the hindus to so many 
wildly speculative theories that reference may 
be made to Lustral ceremonies: Na ray ana : 
Yavana. Much of the ceremonial of the hindn 
religion, as in this instance, has had a physio# 
logical origin, aud as many of their fasts, festival 
days and observances are also astronomical. 

ARGHANATHA, or lord of the boat shaped 
vessel, is a title of Iswara or Siva. Arghanatha 
Iswara appears to have been literally translated 
by Plutarch, as Iris and Osiris, when he asserts 
that Osiris was commander of the Argo. This, 
as a name of Siva, is in allusion to the Argba’s 
connexion with tke,Linga.— Cole. Myth, Hind, 
p. 374. 

ARGHA, a town in India, in Long. 82° 
46' E. and Lat. 28° 16' N. 

ARGHAND-AB, a liver near Candabar, in 
the hills. On its left bank is the famous grot¬ 
to, the Ghar-i-Jarashid, sixteen miles S. W, 
of Candahar. The hills, the Papj Bai, over¬ 
look the river, the whole of the roof of the 
Grotto has the appearance of having been 
beautifully carved. 

ARGHA-PATRA. 8ee Argha. 

ARGHANI-MAIDAN,isin theSouthernslope 
of the Anti-Taurus: about 20 miles to its West 
rises the Western branch of the Tigris. Seb 
Tigris. 

ARGHAWAN. Hind. Pbrs. Baber men¬ 
tions, two Ar^hawans, quite different plants, 
the red and the yellow. The yellow is com¬ 
mon on* all the plains of Central Asia, al*s6 
on those of Beluchistan, and Persia, la the 
latter region it is named Mshak, It Is a 
shrubby plant, bearing clusters of ytilotr pea# 
like flowers, with compound alternate leaves* 
It is cne of the very numerous natural objects* 
whose beauty is not prised, because it is not 
rare. The red arghawan is a small tree.-#' 
Masson's Journey, Vol, iii, p, 10. 

ARGHEL, JEqypt. The leaves of Soleri#! 
terama argel, g native of Syria, Iftbyate 
purgative and are^employed in EgyptWfiSuI- 
terate senna*—ity. re? Ring, p* tiVfit 
mends* See Cassia, , „ 

ARG'HfAML See Hindoo. 
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ARQTLE. 


ABHATA. 


"ARGHUN, a Sind dynasty who held a brief 
away from A. D. 1521 to 1554-5, a period of 
3* years, daring which Sliuja Beg and his son 
Mirza Shah Hussain reigned. Arghun Khan 
Tar Khan, was grandson of Hulaku, grandson 
of Changiz Khan.— Elliot, p. 498. 

AlfGHUN KHAN of PEKSIA, Kablai 
Khan’s great nephew. His wife was Zibellina , 
theKhatun Bulugan, a lady of great beauty and 
ability. She had been married to Abaka, but on 
his demise, according to the marriage customs 
of the Mongols, she passed to the Urda of her 
stepson, Arghun. On her death, Arghun sent , 
Marco Polo for another wife, out of the Mon¬ 
gol tribe of Bayaut, but Arghun died before 
the lady Kukn-Chin was brought and she 
passed to Ghazan, the nephew of Arehun, for 
Arghun had been succeeded by Khi-Kafu, his 
brother.—Quart. Reo. July 1868. 

ARGHYA, Sans. A present, or gift indi¬ 
cative of respect to a superior. It matters not 
of what it consists, and is often of flowers.— 
Hind. Th. Vol i. p. 312. 

ARGILA, also HARGILA. Hind. The 
Adjutant bird, Leptoptilus Argila. 

ARGOL. Potass® bi-tartras: Tartar. 
ARGON or ARGOND. A mixed race re¬ 
sident at L6, half Kashmiri and half Boti. The 
same term, in Yarkand, also, is applied to half 
bloods. 

AEGON. See Argha: Lustral Ceremonies. 
Narayana. Yavana. 

ARGONAUT A, the Argonaut or paper 
sailor, a genus of molluscs of the class cephalo¬ 
poda order dibranchiata. Sec. Octopoda and 
family Argonautid®. Several species occur in 
the seas on the South and East of Asia, viz., 

. A. Argo; cornu; cymbium ; gondola ; hians: 
tnaustrum: tuberculata : and vitrea. See Car- 
inaria : Mollusca, Octopoda. 

ARGOWLI, a town in India in Long. 81° 
15* E. and Lat. 24* 17* N. 

ARGUS. Like the Argus of the Greeks, 
Ipdra is dipicted with a thousand eyes, and is 
hence called the thousand eyed god, 

ARGUS COWRIE, Cypr®a Argus, some 
have been sold at four guineas a pair.. 

ARGUS PHEASANT Lungi.Hind. SeeAves. 

ARGYLE of Damascus, is the common 
hookah of India, and the word is a corruption 
of the Persian Nargyle. The common hookah 
consists of a cocoa-nut shell containing water, 
in which an upright reed, or woodeu pipe orna¬ 
mented or otherwise and about eighteen inches 
long is fixed, to support the tobacco holder and 
lighted charcoal (chillam.> This perpendicular 
tube is graaped by the person who smokes; who 
draws the tobacco smoke through the water, by 
means of a similar reed, or pipe curved or 
straight reaching from the globe to the mouth. 
These tubes are sometimes made of sil ver, ns well 
as the vase itself, and richly sculptured. This 


is the ordinary hookah of India, and termed by 
Europeans the bubble bubble from the noise 
created in the water, Robinson's Travel*. Pol 
ii. p. 226. 

ARGYREIA, a genus of plants, belonging to 
the Convolvulace®, of which Voigt and Wight 
enumerate about seventy species ns growing in 
India, viz. A. Acuta; aggregata argetf- 
tea : capitata : cuneate cymosa, elliptic *; 
festiva ; fulgens: hirsuta : floribunda : lauri* 
folia; Malabarica ; multiflora, ppmacea ; setosa, 
speciosa ; tilifolia ; splendens: Wallichii; Zey- 
lanica. These have been principally brought from 
the genera Convolvulus, Ipomma andLettsomia. 
The flowers of many are showy and ornament¬ 
al. The leaves of A. bracteata of Choisy, Samu- 
drapatta, Sanscrit ? are mentioned in Useful 
Plants as used for fomenting and poulticing 
scrophulous joints. The N wav-nee of the Burm. 
is the Aytopitata. 

ARGYRE1A MALABARICA. (Choisy) 

Kattu Kalangu, Mal. | Paymoostey, Tam. 

Grows in Mysore, Malabar, common on the 
ghauts. Root cathartic. Considered liy farriers 
a good horse medicine.— Ainslit. 

ARGYREIA SPECIOSA.— 

Convolvulus speciosus. Linn . 

„ iiervosus. Bum , 
Lettsomia nervosa Roxb. ; 488. 
Lettsomia speciosa. Roxb 
Ipom®a speciosa. Pers . 


Bich-taruka ... Beno, 
Elephant creeper.. Eng. 
Samudra Shoka Hind. 
Guli .. i, 
Samudra-stogamMALAT. 
Samudra palace a,.. San a. 


Sanaudra-oheddi... Tam. 
Samudra-patra ... Tel. 

» pala ... ,, 

Chhndra-poda ... „ 

Kakkita, kokkita or kok- 
kiti, Pala-samudra Tel. 


Grows all over India : it has large deep 
rose coloured flowers. The leaves, applied with 
the green or upper side, are deemed discu- 
tient; The lower or white side is a maturant. 
Voigt. 351. 

ARH. A river at Oodypoor. 

ARHAR. Sans. Cajanus Indicus. Pigeon 
Pea or Hill-dhal Pea. 

ARH AT A, religious Buddhist counsellors 
who assembled at Patsliputra with Asoka. 
After 9 months consultation they Bent out nine 
teachers, viz., one to Cashmir and Peshawar, 
a second to the country of the Nerbadah : 
a third to Meiwar and Bundi. A fourth to 
Northern Sind. A fifth,to the Mahratta country. 
A sixth to the Greek Province of Kabul, 
Arachosia. A seventh to the country of Hima¬ 
layas, and the eighth toAva or Siam, that it, ‘The 
golden land,” the aurea regie or the anrea 
chersonesus and the ninth to Lanka or Ceylon. 
Some circumstances of which we are uuinioim- 
ed must have prepared theaeregions for the re¬ 
ception of the ascetic doctrines of Sakya muni,* 
which still prevail throughout Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Thibet, and China, amongst about one* 



ARIAN. 


A RIAN. 


fourth of the human race. See Buddha, 
Lama. Sakya Muni. . 

ARIA, Herat,-also called Heri } aud the nver 
which it stands is called Heri-rud. 1 his river 
of Heri is called by Ptolemy Ap«ap by other 
writers Anus ; and Aria is the name given to 
the couutry between Parthia (Parthuwa) in the 
west, Margiana (Marghush) in the north, Bac- 
trin (Bakhtrwh) and Arachosia (Harauwatish) 
in the east. It is supposed to be the same as 
the Hariava (Hariva) of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, though this is doubtful. J?rof. Max 
Muller's Lectures, p. p . 234-235. 

ARIA, a country of Central Asia, known 
to the Greeks, it formed the sixth territory 
occupied by the Ariau race in their migrations 
from the table land of Pamir to the south west 
part of it. It was known to theArians asHaroy u, 
which Bunsen (iii. 463) considers to be Herat, 
the Harwa or Hariva of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, from the river Heri, or Heri-vud, but 
the Greek district of Aria, comprised the larger 
part of Segestan and part of SouthernKhorasan. 
See Arian. 

ARIA BEPON. Maleal. 

Azadirachta Indica. 

ARIA DESA. See Hindoo, also SakyaMuni. 

ARIAHA. See Arian: Hindoo. 

ARI-ALU. Maleal. csmftCQtoEl Syn. 


agricultural and therefore a peasant race, they 
may have derived their name from their plough, 
aud words relating to agriculture are found 
in several tougues. In Latin, it is antrum, 
from aro, 1 plough. In Egyptian (in Nefruari) 
Ar is said to mean a plough. In Tamil it it 
Er erf, in Telugu, Araka f in Sanscrit, 

along with Nangala # or Nangara, it is alio 
called Hala or Hara u-g-* and possibly the Arian 

race may have obtained their name from this 
implement of husbandry. According to (?h # 
Bunsen, the Arian emigration from Sogd to 
Bactria, took place prior to B. C. 5000, conse¬ 
quently before the time of Menes j their im¬ 
migration into the Indus country, about B* 
C. 4000 and he thinks the opening to the Ven-> 
didad describes the succession of the foundation 
of the fourteen kingdoms, the last and most 
southern of which was the land of the five 
rivers (the Punjab), According to Chevalier 
Bunsen, iu the same way that political tradi- 
tion represents that of the Western aborigines 
(the Hamites and Shemites) so does, the Ariau 
one represent that of theEastern tribe in the pri- 
meval land. The vast climatic change which 
took place in the northern countries is attribute 
ed in the Bible to the action of water. In th? 
other, the sudden freezing up of rivers is the 
cause assigned. Both may have resulted from 


of Ficus religiosa.— Linn. 

ARIALU. See Arian: Hindoo. 

ARIAN, also written Aryan; this intel¬ 
lectual race, originally argicultural, have been 
uninterruptedly masters of the world since 
the date of the Persian dominion and been 
the mightiest engine of civilization.. In re¬ 
cent years, the researches of Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen, of Professors Wilson and Max Muller 
and Mr. Wheeler seem to prove that much 
of the earlier history of two branches of 
this race are embodied in the Vendidad of the 
ancient Persians arfd present Parsees and in 
the Vedas of the Hindoos. According to Dr. 
Haug, the opening to the Vendidad or Code 
of the Fire-worshippers of Iran, dates from the 
most ancient times, and its contents are the 
reminiscences of the passage of the old Arians 
into India, on the south, and into Persia on 
the south west. Major Cunningham, also, in his 
learned work on the Bhilsa Topes (p. 15,) uses 
the term Arian in allusion to the race of Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zenda- 
mta, who, starting from Erieene Vijo, gradu¬ 
ally spread to the south-mist, over Aryya vart’ba 
or Aryyadesa, the northern plains of India, 
and to the south-west, over Iran or,Persia: 
W adds that theMedesire called . Arioi by 
Herodotus. The original meaning of thefc^sine 
is said tc have been equivalent to 
it has also, however, been at f 

the Ariaus w^e drigiualfy Jl * My 


idftlfy Wp 
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the same cause, the upheaving of the land by 
volcanic action, elevating portions and depress- 1 
ing into basins, such as the Caspian 9ea. Ten 
mouths of winter is now the climate of West¬ 
ern Thibet, Pamer and Belur, at the present 
day, and corresponds with that of the Altai 
country, and the district east of the Kuen Lung, 
the paradise of the Chinese. The country at 
the sources of the Oxusand Jaxartes, therefore, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Arians eam& 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed the dwell¬ 
ing places of their northern ancestors, the 
Uttaru Kuru, we cannot he thinks, venture to 
place the primeval seats of the Arians anywhere 
but on the slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the^hjgh* 
land of Pamer,betweenthe 40th and 37th degrees 
of N. latitude, and 86° and 90° of longitude* 
On this western slope of the Belur Tag and the 
Mustagh (the Tian-Shangor Celestial Mountains 
of the Chinese) the Haro-berezaiti (Albordsh) 
is likewise to b« looked for, which is invoked iu 
the Zendavista, as the principal mountain and 
the primeval source of the waters. At the present 
day, the old indigenous inhabitants of that ditt* 
trict, and generally those of Khasgar, Tnrfcsjji, 
Khoterr, Turfan, and the adjacent bighhi/i% 
are Tajiks who speak Persian, and w^o aif att 
agriculturists. ^ The Turkomans either name 
after them sud^fctled «t a liter pfsriqd, or else 
they an aborigines whom the irons found 
there. On this point, Cbevn%r*8.i«weu Jikewto, 
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remaiks that the opening of that sacred code 
of the Vendidad, as certainly contains a his¬ 
torical tradition of the Arians, as does the Uth 
chapter of Genesis a historical account of tile 
eldest recorded war between Mesopotamia and 
Canaan. The Fargard is divided into two 
great parts, one comprising the immigration 
from the eastern and north eastern primeval 
,countries to Bactria, in consequence of a natural 
catastrophe and climatic changes, the other the 
subsequent extension of the Arian dominions 
through Eastern Central Asia, which terminated 
in the Punjab. The following passage contains 
a genuine description of the climate of the pri¬ 
meval land of the Arians, Iran Proper. There 
Ingromaniyus (Ahriman), the deadly, created a 
mighty serpent, and snow, the work of Deva—- 
ten months of winter are there, two of summer. 
The following passage, which is omitted in the 
Huzureshor Pehlevi translation—and which 
Lassen considers an interpolation, is irrecon- 
cileable with the above. The warm weather 
lasts seven months and winter five. The fathers 
of the Arians, therefore, originally inhabited 
Iran Proper, the land of Pleasantness and they 
left it only in consequence of a convulsion of 
nature, by which a great alteration in the 
climate was caused. When the climate was 
altered by some vast disturbance of nature, the 
Ariuns emigrated. They did not however follow 
the course of the Oxus, or they would have 
come in the first instance to Bactria, and not 
toSogd. Their course, therefore was more' 
northerly. Its present climate is precisely what 
the record describes it to have been when the 
changes produced by the above commotion took 
dace. It has only two months of warm weather, 
in the coarse of the Arians after their expulsion 
from the primeval country, between Sogdiana 
and the Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of. 
fourteen countries, as many kingdoms, in the 
whole of the Eastern part of Central Asia and 
India Proper, in the country of the Indus and 
Sts confluents. In the intervening countries, 
they passed amongst the Turanians (Scythians 
Und Turcomans) and there is evidence that the 
Snhabitants whom they found m India, were 
likewise Turanians. The main direction of 
these travellers, was southerly, and on the 

a ;hem bank of the Caspian is a group, the 
eus of the Arian Media. Professor Affix- 
Muller gives, as follows, the successive Ariau 
bettfcments: 

' Stgiiana in Samrcand, formed the first 
telticfiml of the Arians \ Sughda, afterwards 
spelled fiugtffc and commonly Bugdiana, is 
ptotmtaeiity the country,—as being the home 
of the FireWOribipperi. It is iu the 38th 
degree of latitude, two Mara Kanda (Samar* 
oand) is situated, apartdfoiacal laud, fertilised- 
Ay the river Sogd, so that Sogd end Paradi&j 
ftfrtied synonimously by the later writer*. I 


The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says it was created 
as the second best of the regions and countries. 

The second settlement woe w Mown, (Merv, 
Margiana.) This is Margtona (from the river 
Marcus,) nowMarghab (Margus-water,) Mar- 
gush in the cuneiform inscriptions: a fruitful 
province of Khorassan surrounded by deserts. 
In the Record, (lii. verse 6 ) it is described as 
“ the third best land, the mighty and pious 
Mouru, Marw,).... Ahriman created iheie 
wars and marauding expeditions.** 

The third settlement was in Bolchdi (Bae- 
tria,) It (iv. v. 7,) is stated that the fourth 
best land was the fortunate Bokhdi, with the 
lofty banner: here Ahriman created buzzing 
insects and poisonous plants.’* Bokhdi is cer* 
taiuly Bactria (though Burnouf had doubts 
about it,) the land of the Bactrians. The “ tall 
plumes” indicate the imperial banner (mention¬ 
ed also by Firdousi,) and refer, consequently, 
to the time when Bactria was the seat of empire. 
Up to this time nothing is said about Me¬ 
dia, though she conquered Bab) Ion B. U. 1234. 

“ Their fourth settlement was in A 7 isaya 
(Northern Parthiu.) It (v. verse 8, says M the 
fifth best land is Nisnya; there Ahriman created 
unbelief.** This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, famous 
for its breed of horses, commonly called Nisa, 
the renowned district of Northern Partbia, 
boidering on Hyrkauia and Margiana. ‘ The city 
of Nisie is situated on the Upper Oxfts. The 
term “ unbelief” in the recoid, signifies the 
apostacy horn pure fire woiship. Here, there¬ 
fore, the first schism takes place. 

” The fifth settlement in Ilaroyu (A ria.)Haroy u 
is Herat, of which frequent mention is made 
subsequently, and the Hariva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Its name has no connexion with 
the Atian9, but comes from the river now 
called “ Heri,** abounding in water. The Greek 
district Aria comprises the larger portion of 
Segestan, and forms part of Southern Khoras- 
sati. In the Record fvi. verse 9,) it is mentioned 
that the fifth best laud was Haroyu, the pourer 
out of water, here Ahriman created hail and 
poverty.** 

u The sixth settlement in Fekereta (Segestan-) 
This country is the home of Rusium. Dusbak 
is the capital of Scgestau. To the south east 
of it is the land of the Parikani known to 
the ancients as a part of the Salten Coiirtffy 
(Sdkastene.) The greater part of it is noW u 
desert, but it was once cultivated. Hfereagaih 
in the wofds of ihe Record, there fflavief allu¬ 
sion (jo a schism, which, iu that case,'"Wild be 
the second historical one. The Redbrd runs 
(vii, veise id.) “ Vekerela, in whicn Dtiihoka 
is situate \ there Afniman created the Paiiti-ka 
Khnathaiu, 1 * [fferod. iii 94 Cqmp Bitter , vtU* 
59.) Recent travellers have afed fyund noamdijb 
tribes between Medih-and Gedroiia^who t wolf- 
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shipped the Peri (Fairies,) but were fire-wor¬ 
shippers also. 

“ The seventh settlement in tlm (Cabul.) The 
Beoord alludes to (in viii. verse It.) Urva, 
proved by llaug to be Cabul, the identity of 
which was previously unknown. 

" The.eighth settlement in Khnenta (Cnnda- 
, har) (ix. verse 12.) ‘‘ Khuenta, where Vehrkana 
is. situated.” According to Haug, by this country, 
Candahar is to be understood: Vehrkana can¬ 
not be Hyrcanin, as is generally supposed, but 
is the city now called Urghandab, situated iu 
, Candahar. The curse of Ahriman was poederas- 
. tism, a vice kuown historically to be un*Arian 
and Turanian, 

11 The ninth settlement in Iluraquatta (Ant* 
chosia,) (x. verse 13. (Haraquaita, denominat¬ 
ed the fortunate; the Harauwatis of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions j the Arachosia of the classics. 
The work of Ahriman lure was the burying of 
the dead* Another apostacy therefore from the 
true faith. 

“ The tenth settlement in Hetumat (distiict of 
Helmund,) (xi. verse U.) “ lletumat, the 
wealthy, the splendid/* is the valley of the pre¬ 
sent Helmund, the Etyraander of the classics. 
The mischief inflicted here by Ahriman was the 
sin of sorcery. 


try of the Five Rivers is alto called the Land 
of the Seveu rivers. The traditional Greek 
names also are seven. The Indus and the 
Sutlej are each formed by the junction of,two 
arms, which, in their earlier course were inde¬ 
pendent. According to this view it stands 
thus : , , 


1. Kophen (KubhA) 

2. Indus, Upper 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) 

4. Akesines lAsikni) 

5. Hyarotis (Hydr&utis, Ira-i 

vati-Parusni j 

6. HvphasU (Vip.isa) 

7. Saranges (Upper Satadru, 

Sutlej, Ghara) 


I. Indus. 

II. Hydaspes, 
Hi. Akesiues* 

IV. Hydraotes. 

V. Hyphasis. 


“Bui ii is not, he sn\9, only unnecessary to 
suppose, as Bitter does, that the country extend¬ 


ed as far as the Saras vati, but such a supposition 
would be at variance with history, it is now 
ascertained from the Vedas that the Arians 


passed the Sutlej, at a very late period, and 


settled in what is now India. It was not till 


their fourteenth settlement after the emigration 
from the primitive country in the north, that 
they passed the Hindu-Kush and the Indus, 
The previous resting places form an unbroken 
chain of the primitive abodes of the Aliens 


“ The eleventh settlement in Raglm (Northern 
Media.) (xii. verse 16) “ K«gha with the 
three races is doubtless the Rkngce of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media/’ south 
of Teheran. This north-eastern portion of 
Media includes the passes of the Caspian. Tne 
possession of these passes was a protection to 
the other Arians i and at the same lime the key 
to the whole of M^dia, ami therefore Persia. 
The district is called also Choafna iQwan.) 
Ahriman established here unbelief in the spiri¬ 
tual supremacy of Zarathustra—another schism, 
At all events another portion of ancient Arian 


(the Pree or the Land owners). The last lmk 
in those earlier settlements is the laud of the 
Afghans, on the western slope of the Hindu- 
Kush. Lower down to the westward there 
is but one settlemeut necessary to securp 
their previous possessions, namely, the two 
districts of Ghilan and Masandaran, with 
the passes of the Caspian- This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan¬ 
daran) forms therefore also a connected group. 
Pulling these two groups together, we shall 
find that there is no one single fertile district 
in the whole of Eastern Central Asia of whicq 


history. 

“ The twelfth settlement in Kakhra (Khoras- 
m«.) (xiii. verse. 17.) Kakhra is held by 
Spiegel and Lassen to be the district of Kill- 
rem mentioned in Eirdousi. Haug identifies 
it with the cities of Karkh in Khorassan. The 
.evils done by Ahriman here wa 9 the burning 
( of the dead. This was therefore an illegal 
practice, like the sin of the Arachosians, who 
were so profane as to bury their dead. All 
jthis implies the organisation of a hierarchical 
•po,wer iq fljgd and Bautria, although not a 
.sacerdotal caste. 

•' ‘‘ W#, thirteenth settlement in ,Varena (Ghi- 
4an«)Twv. verse 18.) “ Vsreaa with the four cor- 
tneps/ has showji to be, Gh%, The 
i-CtyraSiOt: Ahriman was irregular, menstruation. 
- ft fourteenth settlement me in IHptu 
Mnfoktvityb). (vi. verse 19.) Tim Land of 
Hindus, that is, the country between 

Indus a$d fetty fajita Vjjty tyi point- 


t he Arian races did not possess themselves] 
except Southern Media and all Farsistauof 
Per bis. Now as history exhibits the Atian 
race spread throughout the wboje of Media, 
but as dominant only in Persia, it follows that 
Ghilan and Masundaran formed the nucleus of 
these ancient possessions which afterwards be¬ 
came so important and celebrated. There cun* 
not therefore be a more unfortunate thr* w 
titan the one which makes Persia the prigbul 
scat of Zoroaster and his doctrine. History as 
well as personal observations at the present 
lime, supply unequivocal evidence of the Iritr 
uian having been the popular language in all 
these districts. The names in the Vendid^i 
moreover, when compared with Sanskrit. ij|fa 
out to be regular, ancient formations,. although 
like the old BacUinn formations, pre¬ 
served in India, they have beeri gradua^y 
weakened down! We know, lasll^ from the 
inscviptiQi(8 t of the AclifemelMd*;several' Of 
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them) which hav* become historical and geo-1 whole of Ariana.” As the Zoroastrian relfgiofc 
graphical designations at a later period. It is spread westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media 
impossible under these circumstances, to con- all claimed for themselves the Arian title, 
aider the Vendidad as a modern fiction, or as a Hellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, knows 
fragment of some geographical compendium, of Aria as a name of Persia. Herodotus (VIL 62) 
The fact of their having suddenly retraced their attests that the Medians colled themselvesArU; 
steps from the 3outh-west, and formed a con- and even for Atropatene, the northernmost 
nected north-eastern group about the Caspian part of Media, the name of Ariania (not Aria) 
Sea, would be inexplicable, supposing it to be has been preserved by Stephanua Byzautinus. 
a fiction. (SawW s Egypt's Place in Universal Manu speaking of the Palava tribe of Kshatrya, 
History : from p. 462 to 467) who had neglected to reverence brahmans, styles 

In India the term Aria, as a natiorfal name, them Dasva, whether they speak the language 
fell into oblivion in later times, and was pre~ of the Mlech*cha or that of the Arya, aud the 
served only in the term Aryavarta, the abode of people to whom he there alludes seem to have 
the Aiyaus. But it was more faithfully pre- been Medes occupying the valley of the Indus, 
served by the Zoroastrians who migrated from As to Elymaia its name had been derived from 
India to the north-west, and whose religion has Ailama,\ supposed corruption of Airyama. 
been preserved to us in the Zendave9ta, though The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and Sogdians 
in fragments only. Now Airva in zend means all spoke, as late as the time of Strabo, nearly 
venerable, and is at the same time the name of th e same language,and we may well understand, 
the people. In the first chapter of the Vendi- therefore, that they should have claimed for 
dad, where Ahuramazda explains to Zarathuatra themselves one common name, in opposition to 
the order in which he creaied the earth, sixteen the hostile tribes of Turan, ( Mullet Y Lectures , 
countries are mentioned, each when created by p.ftom 226 to 228.) And when, after years 
Ahuramazda, being pure and perfect; but each of foreign invasion and occupation, Persia rose 
being tainted in turn by Angro-mainyus or again under the sceptre of the Sa 9 sanians to be 
Ahri-man. Now the first of these countries is H national kingdom, we find the new national 
called Airyanem vjejo f —Arianum semen, the kings, the worshippers of Masdanes, calling 
Aryan seed, and its position must have been as themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered by 
far east as the western slopes of the Belnr Tag De Sacy, “ Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan 
fend Mustag, near the sources of the Oxus and races,” in Pehlevi, Iran va Aniran : in Greek, 
Yaxartes the highest elevation of Central Asia. Apiavwv Kai Avapi avwv — .{Muller's Lectures t, 
From this country, which is called their seed, p t 229.) 
the Arians advanced towards the south and 

west, and in the Zendavesta the whole ex- West of Armenia, on the borders of the 
tent of country occupied by the Aryans is like- Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name of AU 
wise called Airya. A line drawn from India bania. The Armenians call the Albanians 
along the Paropamisus and Caucasus ludicus Aghovan , and as gh in Armenian stands for r, or 
in the east, following in the north the direction or 1, it has been conjectured by Bori, that in 
Wtween the Oxus and Yaxartes, then running Aghovan also the name of Aria is contained, 
long the Caspian Sen, so as to include Hyr- This seems doubtful. But in the valleys of the 
fania and Ragha, then turning south-east or. Caucasus we meet with an Ariau race speaking 
borders of Nisaea, Ana (i e. Maria), and an Aryan language, the Oiof Ossethi, and they 
the feountries washed by the Etymamlrus and call themselves Iron . (■ Muller's Ledum, 
Arachotus, would indicate the general horizon p, 230.) Briefly, to recapituate, the Arians 
of the Zoroastrian world. It would be what is according to Bunsen (iv. 487) emigrated 
called in the fourth carde of the yaBhtof Mithra, out of the country of the sources of the Oxus 
u the whole sbace of Aria,” vispem airyo • Oihon) and Jaxaites, B. C. 11,000 to 10,000, 
sayanem (totum Arise situro.) Opposed to the (and (iv, 491,) about B. Q. 7,250 to 5,000, 
Arian we fina in the zendavesta the non- the Arians separated into Kelts, Armenians, 
Arian countries (anairyao dain-havo,) and traces Ireriians, Greeks, Slaves and Germans. As* 
of this name are found in the Avaptaxat a people cording to Bunsen (iii. 584) the separation of 
and town on the frontiers of Hyrcania. the Arians was prior to their leaving Bogd. The 
Greek geographers use the uame of Ariana in emigration from Sogd to Bactria, after the 
a wider sense even than the zendavesta. All separation, took place B. C. 5,000, consequent- 
the country between the Indian Ocean in the ly before the time of Menes. The immigra- 
south and the Indus in the east, the Hindu- tion into the Indus country about B. C. 4,000 
kush and Paropamisus in the north, theCas- and Zoroasters reform in Bactria ' about the 
pian gates, Karamauiu, and the mouth of the time*of Menes or half a century later* Bun* 
Persian gulf in the neif, is included by StrahO sen .iii, 584) ami he is of* opinion that 
(XV. 2) under 'ihh name;tf Ariaue, and JlaCtria, 5,000 to 4,( 00 the Arians formed their'kmgfc 
thus called by Iiiia*** the onan'ent of ibe. doms in Central' Asik, sis fer ; as : Noftlreth 
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Media, Cabul and Candabar. B« C. 4,000 horse, the Aswamed’ha, seems to have 1m 
they migrated into the Indus country. practised in their religious rites. There are two 

Of their history while residing in the Pun- hymns in the Rig Veda, describing the rite, 
jab, we must search the Vedas which fur- j and which leave no doubt, that in the early 
nish much information regarding the origin religion of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt 
and early state of the races who are now called offering to the gods, was had recourse to. 
Hindus. The people among whom the Vedas It was even then, however, falling into disuse, 
were composed, had evidently passed the no- and was existing as a relic of an antevedie 
made stage. They had no money, and their period, imported from some foreign region, 
wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, 
and buffaloes, and the cow was the medium of and especially horses, were commonly sacrificed, 
barter. By the Rig-Veda (vol. J, p. 165 * And in stilUater times, the Aswamed'ba con- 
vol. 2, pp. 127 and 225 ; and vol, 3, pp. sisted in certain ceremonies ending in the 
163, 276, 416 and 453,) it is evident that the liberation of the horse, as throughout Southern 
cow was then not reverenced and that the race lmba is still practised with a bull or cow,many 
who composed these hymns, were a cow-killing of which are met with in every village, freed or 
and beef eating, spirit-drinking people. Cow- let loose in the name of Siva or Vishnu, 
stealing was a great crime. We find mention in At present, in India, the native Arian racea 
their hymns of cities of commerce, merchants, hold to the three great religions, buddhism, bxa* 
sailors, of weapons of wood and iron, of chariots, manism, and Zoroastrianism, and the followers 
of heralds, travellers aud inns for their accom- of the Jain belief are all of this race, many of 
modation, and even of the vices of a primitive whom also, in Cashmere, Afghanistan and 
civilization. They had roads and ferries; bullock Kiijputana have become mahomedans. Amongst 
carts and waggons ;* they had carriages and wmr the Arian races who went to the north- 
chariots drawn by horses, and the carriage was west, there are no grounds for the belief that 
made of wood with brass wheels and iron rims the Saxons continued to offer human sacri- 
and pillars. It had seats and awnings, was fices after tfceir settlement in Great Britain, 
easy going and sometimes inlaid with gold, but in their own land the immolation of cap- 
(Professor Muller, Vol. 1, pages 94 and 175 : tives in honour of their gods was by no means 
Vol, 2, pp. 37 and 256.) Iron and steel were uncommon. The great temple at Upsal, in 
in use, for Ihere is mention of iron armour, of Sweden, appears to have been especially dedicat* 
arrows tipped with steel, and Porus gave thirty ed to Odin, Thor and Frea. Its periodical 
pounds of steel to Alexander. They had a festivals were accompanied by different degrees 
knowledge of the sea ; had halls of justice and of conviviality and licence, in which human 
halls and chambers of sacrifice, but apparent- sacrifices were rarely wanting, varied in their 
ly no temples or images. Women held a high number and value by the supposed exigency, 
social position. The Rishi and his wife, con- 1 n some cases even royal blood was selected 
verse on equal terms, go together to the sacri- that the imagined anger of the gods might be 
fice, and practice austerities together. Lovely appeased. In Scandinavia,- the authority of 
maidens go in a procession, and grown up the priest was much greater than it would 
daughters remain without reproach in their appear to have been among the Anglo-Saxons. 
father's house. But we read of drunkenness, It was his word often, which determined where 
polygamy, (Vol. 2, p, 12) cheating, gambling, the needed victims should be found, It was 
abandoning of children, thieves, courtezans and bis hand that inflicted the wound, and his 
eunuchs. Kakshivat, an illustrious Rishi mar- voice which said, “ I send tbee to Odin,” de- 
ries ten sisters at once (Vol. 2, p, 17), and daring the object of the sacrifice to be that 
polyandry seems to have prevailed for in an the gods might be propitiated, that there 
allegory, Kakshivat says, “ Aswins, your ad- might be a fruitful season or a successful war. 
mirable (horses) bore the car, which you had The tendency of the Arian race is to form na-, 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of tional and p olitical communities, marry one 
honour, and the damsel, who was the prize, wife; and worship one supreme and spiritual 
came through affection to jou and acknow- deity. The Turanian tendency is to have little 
lodged your (husbandship) saying, you are my natural or political cohesion-*marry one or 
lords (Vol. 1, p.322 ).—Calcutta RettetCi 1859. more wives, without much sentiment, to wot* 
Mr. Wheeler says that the worship of the ship gods and heroes without much idea of a 
Aryans, in the times of their approaching the spiritual existence* beyond that implied in the 
Punjab, seems to have been' simple, patriarchal, notion of ghosts and devils.— Wheeler’* Hut 
and conducted by the fatherof the family: to hare of India, p 7. Bunsen's Egypt, Vol. in. pp. 
heena worship of fire, and subsequently they 499 to 601 and Vol iv. pp. 40 to Ml. Ftdf. 
personified the earth, sky, food, wine, months, Max Mnlln’s Lectures, pp 69 108; ,20 1. Cal 
s^aeons^ day, night, and daw f n.-—ATatto/A(/«. cutta Review 1859, Edinburgh Review, See 
.Amongst the Arian hindus, the sacrifice of a \ Aria, Andhra, Aborigines, Gfeekiof Asia: 
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Mtilwli#, India, pp 310,312, 322 ; Hindu, 
Kabul, pp- 436, 437, 435,438: Kurava, Abori¬ 
gine? of Southern Imlia^ Sanscrit, Inscriptions, 
pp. 873: 371, Pandava, Sudra, Sakya Muni, 
Mahabarita, Sarasvnti, Turk, Yadu, Yavana. 

ARIANA, (Iran) the general name for the 
country east of Persia'and Media, as far as the 
Indus. See Aria. Greeks of Asia. Iran 
Kabul, p. 433, 437, 

ARIAN ABAKHAFASA, supposed to be 
an Arian teiriiory near Kabul and the Paro- 
•pamisus. See KM , p. 439, 

ARIAN COOPANO, a town in the south of 
peninsular India, in long. 79° 64' E. and lat. 
11° 56’ N. 

ARIAN HINDUS, See Hindoo. India, p. 
312. Sacrifice. Iran. 

ARIAN LANGUAGES, See Aria. India, 

p. 311, 

ARIAN MIGRATION, See India, p. 309. 

ARIAN PALI, the Arian language in a tran¬ 
sitive state from the old Arian tongue. 

ARIA PALUS, of the ancients, is a lake 
formed by the accumulation of the waters of 
the Helraund at the southern extremity of its 
Course and called the lake of Z-irrah by Euro¬ 
peans. This is a contraction of Zarrenj, the 
ancient capital, and this again represents the 
Zprangior Drangi of the Greeks. In old Persian 
books it is cdh-d “ Daria-Rez.i or little Sea,” j 
the present inhabitants of Seistan call it Me- 
shil&’i-Rustum, also Meshila-i-Seistan. Mesliila 
merely means, in Arabic, a muddy swamp. The 
ordinary name of the lake is Hamlin or the ex¬ 
panse.—/^. Fer/ier's Joitrn . See Hcluiund, p. 
428-9. 

ARIARATHES OF CAPP1DOCIA, is sun- 
posed to hate killed Aisaces I, B, (J. 254-250, 
the first of the Arsacidan kings. 

ARIARIUS, a satrap of Phrvgia, whose son 
Eryihras was banished by Daiius to Kishra 
Island. Nearehus was told that Erythias gave 
his name to the adjoining sea. 

ARIA VARTA, the land of the Arians in 
Indie. 6ee Hindoo. India, pp. 308-9. 

ARIA VELA. Maleal. 

Cleome viscosa : also Polanesia felina, D. C. 

ARIDiEUS, brother of Alexander the Great. 
He did not succeed to Alexander’s kingdom. 

ARIDURUM,YELLlKOOD-PASHA-NUM. 
Tam, Arsenic. 

. ARU&TI PANDOO. Tel. Vella Kai. Tam. 
Plmifain*. 

ARIK4-GOWGIRD. % ft mm p lB8 . 

4 Vf 0 ' £ 

Sulphuric Acid. See Ark, 

ARIKE or AR1KELU. Pas. 

palum soiobiculatum, L> 


ARIKELU. ttOloo, Tel. Paspaluui 
frumcntaceura. 

ARIKOTA, Tel Poivm Ron- 

burghii, D , (?.—Combretum decandrum, R* it'. 
232, 

ARIMEDAMU—8. eQAotfto, Vachellia 

farnesiana, W. 66. 

AlUES. The Tauric and Hydra foes, with 
which Jason had to contend before he obtained 
the fleece of Aries, ore the symbols of the sun- 
god, both of the Ganges and the Nile; this 
(able has occupied almost every pen of anti¬ 
quity, but is clearly astronomical, as the name* 
alone of the Aryha-Nat'h, sons of Apollo , Mart, 
Mercury , Sol t Arcus or Argus , Jupiler } Bacchus , 
<kc. sufficiently testify, whose voyage is entirely 
celestial. Tod!s iiqja&lhcm, Vol , I. p 601. 

ARIGfEUM, a town near the territory of the 
Siiih Posh Kaffirs, at which the Greeks in their 
advance on India established a military colony. 
6ee Kaffir. 

AlilL, or AHRE NUDDY, ruua near Sikri 
in Budaon. 

ARIL RAMGANGA, a small river near 
Bareilly. 

AKIM, a town in India iu long. 82° 3 L' 
E. and Lat. 20° 39' N. 

ARlMATlfEA: between Ramleh and the 
hill-country, a distance of about eight miles, is 
the rolling plain of Arimathea. This and the 
greater part of the plain of Sharon, is one of 
the richest districts in the world. The soil ia 
a dark brown loam, and, without manure, pro¬ 
duces annually superb crops ot wheat and bar¬ 
ley — Taylor*8 Saracet> t p. 52. 

AR1NEE) a river near Jcypore. 

ARING1IE. It. Herrings. 

ARirO, a town in Ceylon in long. 80° 8 / 
E. and lat. 8° 30‘ N. Pearl oysters are fished 
up on the banks near it. See Pearls. 

AR1SIITA NEMI was the near kinsman of 
Kiishna, they being the sons ofBasdeo and 
S £ imudra,the eldest andyoungest of ten brothers^ 
of the Yadu race. These were of lndu or Chanda, 
origin, and supposed to have been bud dhiw 
polyandrists. 

AR13HTA P1IENILA. Sans. 3*pmdm 
emarginatus. Soap nuts. 

ARlSHTA ? Beng ? Azadirackta Indies 
ARISE Tam. husked grain of Orygt 
sativi.— Um, Rice . 

ARlSiEMA, a genus of the Araoess or Aruth 
tribe of plants, A. graede is mentioned by D u 
Honigberger (p. 234) as occurring abundantly 
in the Himalayas, on the south aide of the Pir 
Panjal from the top to the bottom. Its juiee 
acrid, the roots are considered by the Hafaftmt 
to be an excellent remedy against every descrip*- 
hioa of animal poison. A. ttiacoutiuitt ’ ml A, 
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ARISTOIOCHIA INDICA. 


ARIUS truncatus. 


tfipbyllam are introduced plants.— Honig, p, 
234. Voigt % p, 688. 

ARISTIDA SETACEA. Linn, Broom grass. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of the birthwort 
tribe, of which Roxburgh mentions four spe¬ 
cies, but Voigt names eleven as growiug in 
India. A. acuminata growing in many places 
is cultivated as a flowering plant, for its large, 
dark greenish purple flowers. A. Anguieida : 
odoratissima: labiosa; cymbVera, dematitis: 
feetens: and brsziiiensis are introduced plants. 

Aristolochia Longa and A. Rotunda natives 
of the south of Europe, and Kashmir are 
found in the medicine bazars of India, under 
the names of Zurawund iuweel (Pers. dumz, long) 
and Zurawund mooderuj[?m.gird, sound,) with 
AHstobchia as the Greek name. The roots of 
A, Longa are given by the Hakeems, in diseases 
of the womb, ulcers and affections of the gums: 
the latter in itch, leprosy, for drying up sores, 
destroying lice and intestinal worms,' also for 
promoting the renal aud menstrual secretions. 
—A. Longa, Zurawand-tuweel, Ar. Pers. occurs 
in whitish, twisted pieces, the size of a Anger, 
and nearly tasteless.—O’ Shaughnessg, p. 568. 

ARISTOLOCHIA SAGCATA. In Sikkim, 
in the valley of the Teesta, are many Ane plants, 
but Dr. Hooker especially noticed the Aristo- 
lochia saccata, which climbs the loftiest trees, 
bearing its curious pitcher-shaped Aowers near 
the ground only : its leaves are said to be good 
food for cattle.— Hooker, Vol II. p. 7. 

ARISTOLOCHIA BKACTEATA. Retz. 
Roxb, iii. 490. 


Gundatu . Dekh. Addatinapate ... Tam. 

Kira-mar... ... „ Gadidegadda 

Worm-killer ... Eng. Purugu pallay... Tel. 
Birthwort ... „ Gadide gadapara... „ 

Cattra-baUgha ... Sans. Kadopara . „ 

Pattra . „ GardiGavapu ... Tulu. 

A plant with a persistent nauseously bitter 
taste: grows on cultivated ground on the Co¬ 
romandel coast; two of the leaves bruised with 
water are given as a remedy in diarrhoea with 
colic ; an infusiou of the dried leaves is 
deemed anthelmintic and given in snake bites. 
0'Shaughnetsy t page 568* Roxb, Hi, 490, 
Voigt, 313. Cal. Gat. Ex, 1862. 

ARISTOLOCHIA INDICA. Linn. Roxb, 
iii, 489. 


Eshwurmul. Ben a. 

Caykhoaica, .Coch.-Chin. 
Saqsauder.., ...Oyngh. 

Sstasanda. „ 

Indian Birth wort... Eng. 
SStopsun »•< * •»» Duxa. 

Isrivel. „ 

Isarwel «.* i.« Hind. 
WrarmuL, ... „ . 

teW. ... * ' 

Si ‘ J 

ttomuruDda...iS[APB5AL. 
Kuollewegsm ... „ 
Kwefoe Vegon,,, „ , 


Ran, Iswari. Sans. 

Irkamula. „ 

Isri-vel.. 

Isra-bel... >. ... ,, 
Iaar-mel... ... „ 
Sakiandar . Singh, 

Satftaajjda . „ 

Perumaranda .Tam. 

Talashrnbe. „ 

Dula, Govila... - ...Tel. 


Go Vila... 
Isaca... .. 


Isarg vwL or phettu ., 
Telia & nallft. fswura „ ,, 


A perennial twining plant, growing every 
where in the copses and jungles of India and 
Ceylon, Howering in the wet season* the root is 
like that of sarsaparilla, perennial. The root is 
nauseously bitter, and is given as an emena- 
gogue. and in paroxysms of gout. It is also 
considered by the native practitioners to be u 
valuable remedy in the diarrhoea of children 
proceeding from dentition. The dose given in 
India, to an adult, of the decoction of the root, 
is an ounce to an ounce and a half twice daily* 
Also in native medical practice employed iu 
lues, as an emenagogue, also to procure- 
abortion and as an antidote to snake bites.— 
Roxb. iii , 490-1. Voigt } 313, Cal . Cat, Ex 9 
1862. O' Shaughne&ty, p. 568. 

ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA. 

Zerawand-ut-tawil .ABAB. I Birthwort: longeared, 
Aristolochia. „ I Eng. 

J Zerawand-daraz Penn. 

Is used both iu powder and mixture; em¬ 
ployed as a tonic in diseases of the chest and 
brain, and especially in head-ache. Dose 90 
grains, price 2$. per lb.— Cat, Ex, 1862. 

ARISTOTLE, the tutor of Alexander the 
Great ; his fame, in India, is wholly confined 
to the mahomedans, who style him Aristun. 
His pupils aud followers were the historians 
of India after Alexander’s time* See India. 
Scylax. Veda. 

ARITA also RITHA. Mar. Syn of Sa- 
pindus emarginatus. Soap-nut ; Sapindus 
saponaria- ' 

ARITI CHETTU, Musa paradisiaca, Z. AT. 
sapientum, R . i , 663. Ariti pu, Tel. 

the flower. Ariti pundu, etf43*$cifc* 
the fruit. 

ARIUS, a genus of fishes, of the Ganges, 
and of the Malay aud Javanese seas, from i^hich 
isinglass is obtained. 

ARIUS ARIUS. Ruck Ham, 

Pimelodus arius, B. H. 
lkanSaladu, Malay. 

„ Surdudu. „ 

This fish inhabits the Gaogetic estuaries; 
near Bond icherry, and the estuaries near Penang, 
the Malay Peninsula and Singapore. It is 
lft. 10 in> long; forms an article of food, and 
more than any other of the Siluridae contri¬ 
butes to the isinglass of commerce.— Cantor . 

ARIUS MIL1TARIS. Linn . 

Silurus militarise, Linn . 

Osteo-geneious, JBleeker * 

This is a foot and a half long, inhabits 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, the Gan¬ 
ges, Irawadi, and the seas and estuaries of the 
Malay Peninsula* Its sir-vessel is. preserved 
as mnsilass.^Gmtor. 

ARIUS TRUNCATES, Cuv. and VaL This is 
under a foot in length, It occurstih the seas of 
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Fenang an<l the Malay Feninsnjatflral is so rare I 
that it furnishes little of ihedsinglass of Com¬ 
merce.— Cantor* 

ARIVITA,{TEL.e&$feEugema bracteala, R. 

ARIYAPORIYAN. Mal, Antidesma'buuias. 

ARJA. Hind A class of women mendi¬ 
cants in Central India respected for their know¬ 
ledge, not their conduct. Women, who have 
adopted the vagrant life which this class pursue 
are never allowed any intimate intercourse with 
tmilm,—Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ti. 
p. 193. 

ARJAKAM. wos-So Ociraum viscosum.— 

%vb» 3. 

AllJAN, Pers. also Arzhan and Ar- 
zhanah : according to Ouselev, this tree is a 
species of the Badam-i KoU the mountain 
almond, or Badam-i-TalM , the bitter almond. 
Its fruit is used medicinally, the wood for walk- 
iug-sticks or bludgeons; and the bark or skin 
is twisted or wrapped about bows.— Ouseley's 
Travels, Vol, I, p- 306. 

ARJANNA. H. A tribe of kunbees or culti¬ 
vators in W. India.— Wilson. 

ARJUK. Ben, Ocimum sanctum. 

AttYUR. Ben. Pentaptera arjuna. P. ter- 
tninalia. P. alata. T. glabra.— Roxb. 

ARJUN MAL, the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, 
born A. I). 1553, died 1606. In 1581, he 
compiled the Adi-Granth, the first sacred book 
of the Sikhs. 

ARJUNA, a hero of Central India, He was 
the son of Pandu who was the son of Vichitra- 
Viria, the second son of Santana. From him 
descended this hero Arjuna as did his brave 
rival Duryo-dhana, from Ins elder brother 
Jlbrita-rnshtra. Aijuna means white in distinc¬ 
tion,^ Krishna, black. Arjuna was the friend 
and favorite of Krishna. Arjuna’s mother was 
Konti, one of Panda’s wives, and there were five 
eons born to Pandu, of his two wives, of whom 
Arjuna was the most distinguished. The des¬ 
cendants of Krishna and Arjuna carried down 
the Lunar line of Indian chieftains, as the 
Cushites and Lavites, from Cush and Lava, 
f sons6fRkma, carried down that of the Sun. He 
wqs expert in arms, and excelled in archery. He 
appeared at the exhibition of arms held at Hasti- 
napur &nd subsequently,disguised as a brahman, 
N* 4 (^the Swayamvara of Draupadi where he gain¬ 
ed an( ** on Dr&upadi, who then became 
the joint wife of himself and four brothers. 
Arjuna is currently sautMo have been 
marribd to Subhadra, sister of Krishna',"but the 
story is nat authentic. He fought bravely at 
Kurukshetra, and killed Bhisbma, Jayadratha 
and Kama. Much of his latter history is mythi¬ 
cal, but he and his four brothers seem to have 
died on the Himalaya^ jmd his grandson Parik- 
%hit succeeded to the kingdom of Hastinapur. 


Arjuna on one occasion followed the horse 
let loose on the Aswamedha ceremony, into the 
country of the Amazons, and was there defeat¬ 
ed by their queen Paramita.— Bunsen, p, 558. 
Wheeler's History of lndia> Vol . i 8ee lndhra. 

Inscriptions, pp. 376, 389 and 391. Kasam- 
bi. Krishna, pp. 545. Mahabarata: Malwaj 
Pandu: Polyandry: Rama: Sikhs. 

ARJUNO. Ben. Lagerstrroraia Reginm 

AKI, Tel. Bauhinia racemose, Lam— W.p 
A. 912; B. parvifiora, R, ii . 323. 

ARK. See Cocoa-nut Palm. 

ARK Sans. ARKA, bLo AKUND. Sans. 
Calotropis gigantea. 

ARK. Arab. Hind. Pers. A citadel, or 
smaller inner castle constructed within a larger 
fortress. It is an Arabic terra and sometimes 
pronounced Arak, but more generally Ark. It 
literally signifies the citadel, and is never used 
to descube any other foitification. But, as 
princes in the East generally lived in the Ark 
the word from thence often came to be applied 
to a palace, as the Latin arx, comprising the 
palace, ( Dewan-Khanah ): and, that the ancient 
kings placed their habitation in the arx or 
citadel for safety, we learn from Bervius (in 
Yirg. iEn. IV, 410.) “ Regiura enim fuitbab\» 
tare in arcibus propter tutelam.”— Malcolm'i 
History of Persia , Ouseley's Travel ?, Vol. II 
p. 18. Fraser's Journey into Khorasan , p. 85 

ARKA. A town in Kanarah, where brah¬ 
mans say Sri Yeo the holy spirit is worshipped 

ARKA BANDHU, a name of Buddha 
meaning the kinsman of the sun. 

ARKALU. Tel. Harraala ruta. 

ARKANTA. Beng. Alangium hexape* 
talum 

ARK AIRY, a town in India, in Long. 77 c 
5'E and Lat. 16° 52' N. 

ARKATOU BASILEON, of the Greeks, is 
the present Arcot—S.e Ara kadu. Arcot. Ku- 
rambar 

ARKEA and Baiturn, rivers in Gwalior 
territory. The Arkea runs near Neemuch. 

ARKO or TIRKOW. Beng. Curled 
flowered Calotropis, Calotropis gigantea. 

ARKO LA. Kashm. A poisonous tree of 
Kashmir which, when green, blisters the hand 
that touches it. 

ARLAL-SAMUDER, a town in ludia, in 
Long. 77° 22' E. and Lat. 12° 36' N. 

ARMAK. Hind. Pandanus odoratisshtfu#. 

ARMEGON, or Durguraz-patnam, on the 
Coromandel coast) was an early settlement ol 
the English from which they removed to tire 
present site of tbe chief city, Madtas, in abotjt 
1728* It is in Let. 14° \\ 2f. Long. 8<J° 10, 
E. It has a shoal off it, of the same name, 
within which is a safe roadstead called Black¬ 
wood’s harbour *—Honburgh , , v 
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ARMENIA. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


* ARMENIA. The upper Euphrates is nearly 
iw ibe centre of that great range of territory 
caHed by the ancients Armenia, which extend- 
ed eastward from that river to the Caspian Sea, 
and again westward over a part of Asia Minor. 
The former portion was almost universally 
known by the name of the Greater, and 'the 
latter by that of the Less Armenia; but both 
were sometimes subdivided into First, Second, 
and Third Armenia; a fourth division was add¬ 
ed by Moses Choronensis and others. This 
last division, being on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, consliiutes in reality part of Ar¬ 
menia Major; while Armenia Minor is confined 
to thd country westward of the Euphrates and 
is composed only of the three sub-divisions 
above alluded to. Armenia Major in the time 
of its greatest prosperity, extended from 36 9 
50' to 48° N. Lat.; and eastward, in one 
direction, from 38° to about 48° 40'E. Long, 
with a surface of nearly 84,756 square miles 
of diversified country. Strabo makes it 200 
schoens long by 100 wide, which would give a 
much greater superficies. (Lib. xi. p. 530.) 
The general limits of this territory will proba¬ 
bly be best understood by considering the Eu¬ 
phrates to be its western boundsy from Sumei- 
B&t uutil a few miles south of Erzingan, where 
the boundary quits the river, and preserves the 
direction of Tarabuztin, till it meets the moun¬ 
tains southward of Gumish Khanah.—(Coi. 
Chmey's Euphrates Expedition , p. 94.) The 
populations to whom the term Armenian is now J 
applied, call themselves Haik. Their chief J 
occupancies are the Turkish province of Erze- 
rum, and the Russian district of Erivan, and 
in Erivau the patriarch resides. They are now 
under the sway of Russia, Persia and Turkey, 
but they are found in all eastern countries; 
37,676 are in European Russia alone, and one 
important settlement of them is in Venice, that 
of the Mechitarist monks, on the island of St. 
Lazarus- In figure, the Armenians have been 
likened to the Jew, the Turk &nd the Afghan. 
They evinee great commercial aptitude, and 
are bankers and merchants. In Armenia, how¬ 
ever, they cultivate the soil. Before their con¬ 
version they were fire worshippers. Many of 
them now are Ncstorians, some are Romanists. 
The language of the present day has affinities 
with the Iron, and Persian, Arabic, Syrian 
and Turk. General tradition and the forma¬ 
tion of language point alike to the mountains 
of Armenia as the birth-place of the Arab and 
CanaanitUh races, and there is especial native 
evidence to tbe same effect as regards Edom, 
consequently, also, the Phoenicians.-— Latham's 
JksmptiteEthnology, Col. Cheney's Euphrates 
"Exped. p. 94, Bunsen's Egypt, Hi. 431, See 
indte»f . p. 309, 3U and 397. Koh. Sas- 
tmriaw kihgs. Tigris. Afghanistan, p, 312. 
Jews- Kir man. Sanskrit. Iran* 


ARMENIACA VULGARIS. Lam. 

Prunus Armeniaca. Linn. 

Bin-kuk Ar. Khubani ... Hind. 

-Toffa Arinina.,. „ Ari . „ 

Common Apricot.. Eno. Barkuk ... Pans. 

Apricot ... „ Khnb-ani ... „ 

Zard Ain ... Hind. Bakur-khani... » 

Chulu .. ... „ Mishmish ... „ 

Chinaru ... „ Juldara . . Punj. 

A native of Kaghan, China and the West of 
Asia, but grown in gardens of India. It ig 
found also in the Sutlej valley between Ramprn? 
and Sungnarn, at an elevation of 7,000 to 13,000, 
but does not ripen above Shalker (/. D. Can - 
ningh'm). It is. there, a common article of 
food, and source of wealth. The plantain is last 
seen below Kotgurh, and the mango near Ram- 
pur. The apricot is a staple produce in Kullu, 
and common article of food, they are small and 
firm-fleshed, so that they dry well. According 
to Dr. O'Shaugbiessy , this is common about 
villages in the Himalayas, and oil of the finest 
kind i9 made by expression from the kernels, 
which are sold separately in the bazars under 
the name of Badam kohi, or hill almonds, 
The oil is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and 
smells strongly of hydrocyanic acid, of which 
it contains usually about 4 per cent.— 
O'Shaugknessy, pages 222-23. Roxb. ii, 501. 
Voigt, 200. Veg. King. 299. Cleghorn , Punj, 
Rep. p. 65, 80. 

ARMENO-CHALYBES, of Pliny, occupied 
the Cuslidira territory of the Chaldees. See 
Chaldea. 

ARMLETS, are worn by hindus and maho- 
medans, by men and women; of gold or silver, 
ivory, deer-horn and brass, some iu the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty are the bazu-band, 
literally arm-binder. They have been worn ns 
ornaments, since the most ancient times, like 
earrings, (Qen. XXXV, 4; $r. XXXII, 3,4; 
Rosea XI. 13: Judges , mi, 24) the wu>na in 
aures often of gold, like those of the Ishm&elites. 
But they are often caskets containing,^ with the 
ro&homedans, charms, their taviz or like the 
jangam sect of hindus, the phallic lingam, 
These charm^ are often worn round thp 
neck like the golden bulla and leather toruiq 
of the Roman youth or as in Prov. vi, 2\ f 
and most women have frontlet oruAments such 
as are alluded to in Deut. vi. 8. See Talsam. 
Taviz. Phyllactery. 

ARMORE, a town in India, in Long. 72° 
52'E. and Lat. 21° 21'N. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS belong to % 
east an^ were little known till the period of 
the Crusades* The twelve tribes of Israel were 
distinguished by the animale on their kmners, 

, and the sacred writings frequently allude to 
| the 0 W of Judah/’ The peacoqk was a 
favourite armorial emblem of th$ Rajpoot 
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ARMOUR. 


ARMY* i 


wnrrior; it is the bird sacred to their Mars 
(Kuipara', as it w»s to Juno, his mother, in the 
west. The feather of the peacock is used to 
decorate the turban of the Rajpoot and the 
warrior of the Crusade, adopted it from the 
hindu through the Saracens. “Le paon a 
toujoura ete 1* embleme de la noblesse, Plusieurs 
chevaliers ornaient lenrs casques des plumes de 
cet oiseau •, un grand nombre de families nobles 
)e portaient dans leur blazon ou sur leur 
cimier; quelquesuns n’en poriaient que la 
queue.—flee Art. Armoirie, Diet . del' ancien 
Regime, Tod's Rajasthan , Vol, I. p. 137. 

AUMOSIA DA8YCARPA. 

Thitwajee. Bcrm, 

Tins tree is found here and there widely scat¬ 
tered in the Swar and other forests north of 
Tounghoo. The wood is red, and equivalent 
to mahogany.— McClelland . 

ARMOUR. In South-eastern Asia samples 
of the armour and arms which have been in 
use, in all ages and in all countries, can every 
day be seen t and at the exhibition of 1851, 
there was a display of many actually worn in 
India at the present day ; such as chain and scale 
armour, both for man and horse, helmets and 
shields, spears, battle-axes, bows and arrows, 
with daggers in every variety. There was a 
sword formed of two blades, and another in 
which pearls were let into the centre of its 
blade. Among the daggers was one with 
daggers, one within another all of hard steel, 
with the line of junction so beautifully 
welded as to be hardly perceptible even 
with a magnifier, also a dagger, most nicely 
brought into juxa-po9ition, but which on 
striking separated into five blades. The twist¬ 
ing of gun-barrels and the damasks of their 
blades of steel have been imitated in India and 
beautiful specimens were sent, chiefly by the 
native princes of the norlb-west of India, from 
Rutteala to Sind, as well as from the central 
government of Hyderabad. Near Hyderabad 
in the Dekkan, valuable sword blades are made 
at Kona Samudram: and at the Langnr festi¬ 
val of the Nabob, on which occasion all the 
troops file past, raeu with bows«and arrows in 
quivers, with javelins, lances, pistols, muskets, 
ancient forms of weapons and new, may all be 
teen, with quilted doublets, chain and steel 
armour on them, with steel and chain armour 
and gold and silver trappings on horse and 
camel amf elephant. No Indian prince or chief 
is without his silleh khanah or armoury^ and 
a Rajput prince can pass hours in viewing 
and arranging his arms. Every (Wit* weapon, 
whether swordj matchlock, spear, dagger, or 
bow*, has a distinctive epithet. The sirohi, or 
slightly-curved blade, ft formed like that of the 
Damascus, and throughout Rajpootana, is the 
greatest favorite of all the variety of sabres. 


The long cutand-ibrusV like the Anirm 
Ferrara , is not uncommon >; nor the Khand *, 
or double edged sword. The matchlocks both 
of Lahore and Rajputanah are often highly 
polished and inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
gold: those of Boondi are the best. For the 
shield, the rhinoceros hide offers the best 
resistance, and is often ornamented with 
animals, beautifully painted, and enamelled in 
gold and silver. The bow is of buffalo-horn, and 
the arrows of reed, and barbed in a variety of 
fashions, os the crescent, the trident, the 
snake’s tongue, and other fanciful forms. The 
custom of engraving incantations or verses of 
the koran on weapon is Eastern, thence adopted 
by the mahoinedan, as well as the use of phy¬ 
lacteries. The name of Ahe goddess guarding 
the Rajput tribe i9 often inscribed, and Bn en¬ 
tire copy of the Bhagval Oils has been taken 
from the turban of a Rajpoot killed in action : 
in like manner the mahomedans place therein 
the koran , The devotions of the Rajpoot are still 
paid to his arms, as to his horse. He swears ‘ by 
the steel/ and prostrates himself before his de¬ 
fensive buckler, his lance, his sword, or his dag¬ 
ger. The worship of the sword (asi) prevailed 
amongst the Scythie Get®, and is described 
exactly by Herodotus. To Dacia and Thrace 
it was carried by Getic colonies from the 
Jaxnrtes, and fostered by these lovers of liber¬ 
ty whpn their hordes overran Europe The 
J.fc.lip of the sword in the Acropolis of Athens 
by the Getic Atila, with all the accompani¬ 
ments of pomp and place, forms an admirable 
episode in the history of the decline and fall of 
Borne \ and had Gibbon witnessed the worship 
of the double-edged sword (khnnda) by the 
price of Mewar and all his chivalry, he might 
have further embellished his animated aocount of 
the adoration of the scymitar, the symbol of 
Mars.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. u p> 616,ti. 038, 
Hoyle. Arts of India , 409. Exh of \ 851, 
ARMY. The Army of India, up till the year 
1858, when the queen of Great Britain assum¬ 
ed, from the East India Company, direct con¬ 
trol of that country, was composed of European 
Cavalry principally from the Army of Britain j 
Native Cavalry recruited amongst the peo¬ 
ple of India, and officered and drilled like 
European Regiments by natives of Great Bri¬ 
tain, but with fewer officers; and of other Re* 
giments of native Cavalry, also raised amongst 
the nr 4 *’"*”• of India, but with still fewer Eu* 
ropean ofactJ, generally only a Command¬ 
ant ami Adjutant. The last were usually styled 
Irregular Cavalry, they were contractors; sup* 
plying their own horses, horse furniture and 
horse food, and were classed at sillahdarr and 
bargirs, according as they were owner* 
horses or servants, for certain liltahdari had the 
privilege of supplying two or more horses and 
horsemen, styled w assamt*” The Artillery* 
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both horse and foot, were wholly servants of 
the East India Company, the whole of the 
officers and the solders of the European Artillery 
being natives of England, but the native Artil¬ 
lery, horse and foot, called the Kali or black 
troop, and Goland.<z, were recruited from 
amongst the same classes of natives as sup¬ 
plied the native cavalry and native infantry. 
The Infantry, similarly to -the cavalry, were in 
part the servants of the Company, and in part 
composed of British Regiments taking a tour 
of duty in India : in part, also, they were na¬ 
tive regiments of foot, regular and irregular, 
the last generally local corps, such as the 
Goorkhft battalions, the Nair Brigade, and 
serving in their own locality. These troops 
were arranged in the three commands of Ben¬ 
gal, Madras and Bombay, and their numbers 
in times of peace and war, varied between 
250,000 and 350,000 armed men, ready 
for war. In the Bengal Native Army, there 
were mahomedans, but the bulk of the 
soldiery were hindus, many of them of the 
brahminical and chetrya castes, brave, buoyant 
and jaunty, but proud, vain and conceited. 
The Madras Native Cavalry were almost entire¬ 
ly mahomedans with a few Mahrattas, from 
near Arcot; their Native Infantry was about 
2-dths mahomedans and 3-5ths hindus, chiefly 
Sudras with a mere sprinkling of higher or 
lower castes, and Christians : while the Bombay 
Army was recruited partly in Northern India 
from the same men as the Bengal Army, partly 
from the Mahrattas of Maharashtra and had a 
sprinkling of Jews, low caste men and Chris¬ 
tians. The duties of the Bengal and Bombay 
Native Armies, were chiefly amongst people 
speaking their own tongues, but the Madras 
soldier, took the entire duties, of Borneo, Singa¬ 
pore, Malacca, Penang, the Andamans; Moul- 
mein, Rangoon, Prome, Theyet Myo and Tong- 
hoo, and often held Aden, Khyouk Phyo, Can¬ 
ton, and Hongkong TheEngineers were officer¬ 
ed by natives of England, but had under them, 
a large body of native sappers and miners who, 
in Madras, were Tamul Sudras, Christians and 
Pariahs. In 1857, however, the regular Na¬ 
tive Army of Bengal, composed of hindoos, 
and mahomedans, * recruited mostly in the 
North West Provinces, rebelled and revolted 
from its allegiance to the British, and it took 
all 1858,1859, and much of i860 to subdue 
the mutineers, and restore order, for many 
chiefs and races rose in succession and had to 
be put down by arms. A few regiments of the 
Bombay Presidency also failed, but one of these, 
the 8 1st B. N. Infantry had formed part of the 
regiment of the Peshwali, Baji Row, command¬ 
ed by Captain Pott, and had come over to the 
Company during the middle of the battle that 
ensued on the attack-on tbeRwidency atPoonab, 
end the soldiery of that corps had continued, as 


in the Peahwah’s times, to be recruited in North¬ 
ern India. From 1858, the entire European 
soldiery of India, became formed from British 
Corps, emongst whom those previously belong¬ 
ing to the East India Company were enrolled* 
and great reductions were then made amongst 
the regiments of native infantry, and their organ¬ 
ization changed from the regular to an irregu- 
lar system, i. e. f with fewer European Officers; 
by degrees nearly all the native artillery, were 
eliminated and Europeans alone left in this 
arm of the service. These changes were carried 
out during a period of several years, and as the 
ultimate effect is not yet perceived, it may be 
well to indicate in what respects the present 
constitution of the Native Army differs from 
that of the one that passed from the scene. 

All the reasons that led the Government to give 
so decided a preference to the irregularly stem 
are not known, but it is stated that the princi¬ 
pal was the noble and loyal behaviour of the 
Goorka and Punjab Irregular Regiments. These 
regiment s,however, had no sympathy or feelings 
in common with the “ revolters,” who were imu 
of other countries and reUgions to themMlfas, 
and other Irregular Regiments, composed /f men 
of the same caste and country as the rebellious 
sepoys, such as the Gwalior, Kotah arA} other 
contingents, did mutiny fond join witij a men 

of the Regular Array in th$r attemptt 0 throw 
off the British rule. AgairffcJt nip^y b e ques¬ 
tioned whether, if the Seik aw^Goorka Regi¬ 
ments had been officered on the J^ e g U i ar system, 
they would not have been ev^ n more efficient 
than they proved themselves Difference 

of caste only was not sufficieL^ to deter the 
hindoos from joining in revolt\jvith the maho- 
raedans of the same regiment who $Vy <re in daily 
communication with each other. IncMeed, the 
mahomedans from the North West frontiefo- look 
upon the mahomedans of the Central Proviflbjaces 
as “ hindooised mahomedans.” In 1858, fy \e 
Punjab Government, acting on the principle sfcS-'X 
divide et impera ordered that certain regiments N 
about to be raised in that province, should be 
organised “ in companies” of different castes, 
Seiks, Punjabees, Dogras, Pathans, and others. 

The number of officers now attached to Irregu¬ 
lar Regiments is, however, still very nearly as 
great as the average number of officers that 
were usually' present with the old Regular 
Regiments of the Bengal Army. 

ARODANA ; this name, as lord of Jndia,is 
mentioned in an inscription in the Karli Caves. 

It is in Pali and about A. D, 176 or according 
to Dr. WiUon B. D. 543, 

ARNIYA, a dialect of theDardu language, 
spoken by the Dards in Tasan and CbitrsL 
See Dards. * 

ARNODE, a town in the N. W, of penin* 
wlar India, in Long. 74° 50' £. »nd Lab. 88 4 
54' N. 
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.' ARNOOTMUNGALUM, a town in the 
south of the peninsula of India in Long. 78° 
(WE. and Lat. 9° 45'N, 

ARNOTTO. 

Lutkun? ... Ben. Hin. Oilean. Qer. 

Kisree? . Bom. Gawpurgee ... Hind. 

Kappa Manhala? Can. Orellana ... It. Pon. 

Orleaan also Rokoe, Ddt Terra Orellana „ „ 

Annatto . Enq. Kurungoo-munga’MAL. 

Annotto.„ Kaha-Galia. Sing.* 

Rooou . Fr. Kuragu-manjal ?...Tam. 

Roucou ... Fr. of Am. Jafra ? ? . Tel. 

The plant'producing A motto, called also 
anatto, and anotta, the Bixa or ell ana , is now 
naturalised in India, Burmah and the Eastern 
Archipelago, but its native country is Cayenne, 
from which it has spread intothe hottest parts of 
6outh America, and the West Indies, where it 
is extensively cultivated on the banks of rivers, 
and gives its name to the Bay of Annatto, on 
the North of Jamaica. It is likewise grown nfc 
the Hawaiian Islands, Tongatnboo, Rio Janeiro, 
Peru, Zanzibar. The Arnotto is a thick extract 
obtained, it is said, from the seeds as well as 
there go ft 8 tf c ky rind of the plant, and it is 
India at ^ oominerce of two sorts. Flag or 
armour, rnotto, is furnished almost wholly by 
shields, sp f rora w hi c h ^ is brought to England, 
with drtggt, )r kind ca ti&d Roll Arnotto, is a 
sword former more concentrated extract In 
which pearls -» r9 0 p^ n a re d dye from its fruit, 
blade. Among obtain the red colour called 
daggers, one with, liquid sold under the name of 
with the line osolution of Arnotto in potassa 
welded as to be A solution is also made in 
with a magnifier,, j n varnishing and lacquering: 
brought into j* used for giving more or less of 
striking sepajait to the simple yellows ] as an in- 
ing of gu» 


gradient in varnishes. The consumption of 
Arnotto in great Britain has greatly increased 
of late years. Formerly, it amounted to but 
little more than 50,000lbs. in later years* the 
impirts have been as follows 



Tons. 

Retained Home for 


consumption. 

1847 

138 

128 

8 

119 

85 

9 

27 

17 

1850 

72 

• •• 


In the Madras Exhibition of 1855, where 
many good specimens of fruits and seeds were 
exhibited, a specimen of cake Arnotto* of a 
thick pasty consistence, prepared by macerating 
the seeds gave an orange colouring matter. 
It is used as an ingredient, for tinginig* 



and it is also mixed with chocolate, oils, 
spirits and varnishes as a colouring material. 
Arnotto dissolves in milk and is diffused in the 
milk previous to its manufacture into cheese 
and butter. The Spaniards color their soups, 
deeming it wholesome and stomachic* Arnotto 
is soluble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed 
to silk or wool. The colour obtained from 
ftesh pods of the plant, is so superior to that 
of either the flag or cake Arnotto a9 to lead to 
the conclusion that the method of preparing 
these, which is by a great degree of heat and 
fermentation, is injurious to the colour.— Mason. 
Simmonds M. E. Jur. Reports . Tomlinson, 
Birdwood's Bombay Products • Poole's Statistics 
of Commerce. 


blades ^ROMATIC BARKS, roots and seeds, spices and condiments are found in every baaar 
, ul louth Eastern Asia, are found in every bazar, for domestic use, and some of them are largely 
!’ at, ')orted. The following are the better known - 
JW 


Botanical Name. 

English. 

Part used. 

Allium sativum 

...Garlic 

...The bulb. 

Archangelica officinalis 

...Angelica... 

*, root. 

Cassyta filiformis 

...Capsicum, Bird pepper, large bell 

pepper, shrubby. 

...The plant. 

Cicca disticha 

...Long leaved Cicca ... ... 

Fruit. 

Chavica Roxburghii 

.. L>ng pepper... 

...Dry uuripe fruit. 

Crocus sativus 

...Saffron Crocus. ... 

The rhizome. 

Curcuma longs 

...Turmeric ... 

...The leaf. 

Oiuuamomura iners 

...Cinnamon 

The bark. 

Citrus bergamia 

...Bergamot Citron 

...The fruit and rind. 

Qarum carui 

...Caraway ... 

The fruit. 

Qbriandrum sativum 

...Coriander ... < 

••• if if 

Cuminum cyminum#. 

.. Cumin ... 

ft tf 

Capsicum anriuum 

•..Common Capsicum 

••• »> >» 

„ baocatum 

...Bird pepper ... 

ft ft 

» grossum 

...Large Capsicum* Bell pepper 
190 
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Botanical Name. 


Engliab. 


Part used. 


Capsicum frutescens ...Shrubby Capsicum, Guinea pepper.The fruit. 


minimum 
„ nepalensis 
Fmniculum panmorium 
Garcinia purpurea 
Garuga pinnata 
Mangifera Indica 
Mentha piperita 
„ pulegium 
„ sativa 
„ viridis 

Moringa pterygosperma 
Myristioa fragrans 
Nan hex asafcetida 
Nigella sativa 
Ocymum basilicum 
Pimpinella anisum 
Ptychotis ajowan 
Phyllanthus emblica 
Piper nigrum 


.. Nepal chillies 
...Indian fennel seed , 


...Mango 
.. Peppermint 
...Pennyroyal. 
...Tall red mint. 
...8pear-mint. 
...Horse radish tree 


Rosmarinus officinalis 
Salvia officinalis 
„ sclarea 
Satureja hortensis 
„ montana 
Sinapis spa. 

Spondias mangifera 
Trigonella foenum-grgecum .Fenugreek 


...Asafcetida 
... Small fennel flower 
...Sweet Basil. 

... Anise N 
... A j wain 

...Emblic Myrobalan 
...Black pepper 
...White „ 
...Rosemary 
••.Sage 
.. Clary 

...Summer savory... 
...Winter „ 
...Mustards 


Tamarindus Indica 
Thymus vulgaris 
„ citriodorus 
Vanilla planifolia 
Vitex bicolor 
Zingiber officinalis 


...Tamarind 
...Thyme 
.. Lemon thyme. 
...Vanilla 

... Ginger 


Aromatic barks of Laurineae, the Oulit- 
Uwang, Massoy, Sintoc , are articles of com¬ 
merce in the Indian Archipelago, and are but 
imperfectly known in Europe. The traveller 
Bhould embrace the opportunity, when it occurs, 
ofseeing the bark coliVcted, and of obtaining 
authentic specimens of it, and of the tree yield¬ 
ing it. There are several kinds of aromatic 
roots found in Malabar, the products of various 
species of Curcuma, Zingiber, Costus, Kemp- 
feeria, &c., M. C . G. 

AROODA. Tam. Rue. 

AROON. Ben. Rubia munjistha. 

AROONA CHITRACA. Sans. Plumbago 
rosea. 

AROOSHA oe CHITTAGONG FIBRE, 
OaUmrpa cana if is prepared in Chittagong 
from £he inner bark of the plant, Callicarpa 
eana is one of the Verbenace»,~jfoyfe. 

ARNA. Im. A natural bed, of a river. 

ARNA. Bars. A wild male buffalo. AR* 
HI, female. Also a forest dried cowdoag. 


„ rind. 

...Ripe fruit. 

Unripe fruit, fresh and preserved 
...Leaves. 


...The root bark. 

The false aril and nucleus. 
,,.Gum resin. 

The seed. 


fruit. 


...Unhusked berry. 

Husked „ 
...The plant. 


•V 


The sfedM j 
... „ unripe fruiti 
„ leaf. 

...Pulp. 

The leaves. 



fruit. 

)• 

rhizome. 
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ARNAKUNDA on VARANGAL, 
in ancient Telingana, probably Warangal, aflbout 
70 miles from Hyderabad. y 

ARNA MANOPONDU. Tam. Sida acuta\ 
Buem. 

ARNATTA TREE Eng. Bixa orellana. 

See Anotto; Dyes. 

ARNEE. Three towns are so called in India, 
one in Long. 77° 58' E. and Lat. 20° 8’ N., 
another in Long. 79°2l'E., and L.9°45*N. ;4nd 
the third in Long. 80° 9' E. Lat. 12° 0' N. 

This last is situated in the collectorate of Chin- 
gleput, of the Madras Presidency, and <ie still 
celebrated for the muslins it produces, though 
the first kinds are now only manufactured to 
order. The Arnee colored muslins for ladieA 
dresses exhibited at the Madras Exhibition ot 
1855 were considered deserving of comaenda^ 
tion, and were of & quality very far superior .to- 
tbat which ie generally made for sale. Apiece 
of Arnee muslin; priced Rupees 128$, attracted 
much attention *ud praise. The fineness aid 
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ARPHAKHSAD OR ABR^PAKHITIS. 


ARRACK. 


delicacy of its texture afforded clear proofs of 
what the Native workman can achieve under 
adequate inducement.— M. E. Jur . Rep* 

ARNEBSULLAH. See Cloths. 

AKNELLIPCLLUM. Tam. Cicca disticha. 
jf iHQ/seieSl, 

ARONB, a town in India in Long, 77° 80' 
E. and Lat. 24° 26' N. 

ARORE, ob ALORE, was the capital of 
Sind in remote antiquity : a bridge over the 
stream which branched from the Indus, near 
Dura, is almost the sole vestige of the capital 
of the Sogdi of Alexander. On its site the 
shepherds of the desert have established an 
extensive hamlet; it is placed on a ridge of 
siliceous rock, seven miles east of the insular 
Bukkur and free from the inundations of the 
Indus. The Soda tribe, a powerful branch of 
the Pramara race, has ruled in these countries 
from remote antiquity, and to a very late period 
they were lords of Oomrasoomra in which 
division was Arore.— (Tod, Vol. I. p. 42.) 
According to Burton,however, its site is 4 miles 
east of the Indus at Sukkerand Rori. Sehl and 
his capital were known to Abul Fazil, though he 
was ignorant of its position, which he transfer¬ 
red to Debeil, or Dewul, the modern Tatta. 
This indefatigable historian thus describes it: 
“ In ancient times there lived a raja named 
Schris (Sehl), whose,Capital was Alore, and his 
dominions extend north to Cashmere and 
south to the oodSn.” Sehl, or Sehr, became a 
titular appella ion of the country, its princes, 
and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. Alore appears 
'to have been the Capital of the kingdom of Si- 
gertis, conquered t>y Menander of Bactria. Ibn 
Haukul, the Arabian geographer, mentions it; 
but a superfluous point in writing has changed 
Arore in/**> Azore, or Azour, as translated by Sir 
W. OiMtely- D’Anville mentions it; but, in igno¬ 
rance of its position, quoting Abulfeda, says, 
en/grandeur “Azour est prcsque comparably 
a mooltan.”— Tod's Rajatihati, Vol. 1. p. 4 2, 
tfcinde, Vol J, p. 166. 

ARPALLY, a town in India in Long. 74° 
52' E. and Lat. 17° 12' N. 

AROSIS, a river mentioned by Nearchus, 
supposed to be the Klieirabad river, the Ab-i- 
Shirin of Timur's expedition. Sec Hindyan. 

ARUSTIGMA BENGALENSE, Miguel, 
Syu. of Ficus Bengalensis— Linn 
AROSTIGMA REL1GIOSUM, Miguel, 
Syn. of-Ficus religiosa,— Linn. 

ARPHAKHSAD or ARRAPAKHITIS, i. e., 
the primeval land of the Kuadim (Chaldees), 
the frontier mountains of Armenia towards 
Assyria* The Arphaxad of scripture is the 
district of Arrapaklmis, and was the start¬ 
ing point of the settlement and reminiscences 
of the race of Abrtbam* It is one of the south'- 
western slopes of the mountain range, by which 
the primeval seat of the human race was sur¬ 


rounded , and on which the inhabitants of the 
northern plains took refuge in their flight It 
is, however, to that half of it, to the westward • 
of their original residence, that the Semitic 
races as a body resorted, and these settlers, 
who became so prominent a feature in history, 
successfully advanced westward/rom Arphaxad 
the starting post of the Abrahaikyitic reminis¬ 
cences. According to Chevalier ijunsen, Ar¬ 
phaxad was the son of Shem, l|nd. lived 
215 years before Abraham's immigration.— 
Chevalier Bunsen, Hi, p. 361. Chesnt y 8 A«p- 
hrules. See Heber. Lud or Ludi. 

AKPPANA, in Ceylon Bpddhi m, the 
superior form of Samadhi restraint, ] ? 

ARPESI. Amongst the Tamuls, the 7th 
month of the Solar jear, answerini ; to the 
Hindu month Oartiga during which tine sun is 
in the sign Tula.— E, Warren. Kalal Saubita. 

ARPQOKOTAY, a town in India! in Long. 
78° 10' E. and Lat. 9° 35' N. [ 

ARRA. Lhopa. Arrack prepared fr<\na Chong* 


ARRACK. 

Ar’k 

Eng. 

An. 

Arak 

^Ialay. 

** 

Arak 

n 

Arrack Apee 

Arak 

Dut. 

Ar’k 

SpERfl. 

Rak 

ii 

Arak 


Arrack 

Eng. 

Araca 

PORT. 

Arac 

Fk. 

Arrak 

Baku. 

Rack 

Ger. 

Arak ... ' 

Rus. 

Arrack 

*1 

Sura 

Sans. 

Arrak 

Hind 

Arak 

Sp. 

Ar’k 


Saraiam ... 

Tam. 

Araco 

It. 

Sarai ... 

Tel. 


I Like the word alcohol, in Europe, Arrack 
is a term applied, in most parts of India, 
and the Indian Islands, to designate every 
sort of spirituous liquor, however obtain¬ 
ed. The use of intoxicating fluids and 
drugs is considered by mahomedans to be 
forbidden by the Koran, but its words admit 
of a different interpretation* In Chapter Ifc- 
Mahoraed tells his followers that people “ will 
ask thee concerning wine, and lots: Answer, 
in both there is great sin, and also something 
of use unto men, but their sinfulness is greater 
than their use. In Chapter XVI, entitled the 
Bee, Mahomed, giving proofs of the resurrec¬ 
tion, says, and of the fruit of palm trees, and of 
grapes, ye obtain an inebriating liquor, and 
also goo<j[ nourishment.’ 1 Indeed, the quantities 
of these spirits used in all eastern countries is 
very great, and there is much open drunken¬ 
ness. But the bulk of the Asiatic races, 
Arab, Persian, Hindi, Burman, Malay, Siamese, 
Buddhists, Christians, Mahomedans, and Hin¬ 
dus are spirit abstinents. This is equalized by 
the great quantities of food articles which they' 
consume, a grown man eating daily two, thWe 
and four pounds of solid farinaceous food, 
Recently a hospital physician, as an argnhmnt 
against teetotallers says? be is as active, as 
most men, driving doily 10 miles, walking 
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during three hours, and working very hard for 
about six hours daily at head work. His daily 
diet, irrespective of fermented liquors, consists 
of two eggs, three ounces of milk, a third of a 
pound of cooked meat, one potato the size of 
an egg, two ounces of bread, a trifling amount 
of butter and sugar, and an ounce of cheese, 
in all about 15 ounces per day, and he asks 
whether any teetotaller can do the same, taking 
tea, coffee, and water ad libitum: only other diet 
is light wine* Although hindus and mahome- 
dans and budhists are by their religions or by 
social Usage prohibited the use of alcoholic 
fluids they do use them largely, either stealthily 
or openly, the fermented palm wines, or the dis¬ 
tilled arracks or spirits being in great demand. 
In ancient times the conquering Aryans seem to 
have largely used distilled spirits, because the 
excitement described from drinking their soma 
juice could not have resulted from Vanother 
source. The advantages of a moderate use of 
alcohol are thus well summarized by the Satur¬ 
day Review, in noticing Dr. Barclay’s pamphlet 
on the Temperancequestion,—When the teeto¬ 
tallers confess that out of five hundred thousand 
persons who have taken the pledge in America, 
three hundred and fifty thousand have broken 
ij>, they prove wbat science had previously as¬ 
serted—thata moderate use of alco hoi is proper 
for man; and the experience of the hydropathic 
establishments proves an enormous increase in 
tire use of fond. If we only drink water, our con¬ 
sumption of farinaceous and animal flood must 
be very largely extended. The effect of alcohol 
ia to arrest the destruction of the tissues and 
to utilise the constituents of life ; and there¬ 
fore, under the present conditions of modern 
life, where the nervous system is liable to so 
much waste, alcoholic substances, as the most 
portable form of accessory diet, are more than 
aver necessary. If, as is the case in infancy, 
the only purpose of life were to live, the com¬ 
plimentary diets of animal, farinaceous, and 
leguminoua food would be sufficient to sustain 
life; but so aoon as man begins to work and 
think, alcohol, as preventing and arresting the 
destruction of tissue^ is the cheapest food. II 
a man have a shilling to spend on food, be will 
do a better day ’* Work on nine penny worth of 
bread and meat and three penny worth of beer, 
than on six. penny worth of bread, six penny 
worth of meat, and sufficiency of water. Another 
important fact is, that total abstinence from 
stimulating drink actually predisposes to certain 
diseases* Arrack to a small extent is imported 
iota England in leagew or large casks from 
QeylwiandJava^hQlding'lM fa 156 gallons, 
anisdUit, to H to 2«Uhe gallon exclusive 
J 4 V Aleetolfoliqw Ktvape, wh*n dis- 
omgrsp* wine* i* known nsbrandy; when 
fr«A xaalt- Uquor, it if, called* corn spirit,, 
aiJntkWost.Iodimand 


America, it is a rum.JBut Ifiom Turkey on the 
west, through alt the countries on the south and 
east, Arrack, from the Arabic, jyt is the term 

applied to all ardent spirits from whatever 
source obtained, whether from the Sorghum, 
palmsjor cane, from flowers, or fruits or rice, or 
barks or mixtures of all these. Alcoholic 
liquors are produced from the blank ant in 
Sweden : from cow’s milk or mare’s milk in 
Tartary, from sheeps milk in Afghanistan: from 
lambs flesh in China, and formerly, in Eng¬ 
land from honey, where mead was the only 
strong drink known for centuries. Ardent 
spirits of various kinds are said to be prepared 
by the hakims of India by distillation from 
various gramme® as also from rose buds, 
jasmine flowers, orange peel and Indian fennel 
seed. The purest native spirit that we have 
met with in India is the cane Arrack manu¬ 
factured in the valley of Kowlass, near Beder. 
Along all the sea- bord of eastern countries, 
where the various palms most abound, the 
toddies,—the sap or palm wines of the cocoa- 
nut, Cocos nucifera: of the date palm, Phoenix 
dactilifera • the Palmyra, (orassus flabelmor- 
mis; the Gomuti, or Arendi saceharifera, air the 
Caryota urens, are the materials chiefly employ¬ 
ed for making arrack. Afterthis juice is foment¬ 
ed it is distilled & rectifieaMnd it usually yields 
about an eighth part ofpurr^pirii. Jhe three 
principal kinds known in commerce however 
are the arrack of Batavia, Goa yfaft Colombo. 
That from Batavia is the strongest, and is dis¬ 
tilled from a mixture of 62 p&rts of molasses, 
3 of toddy, or palm wine, and\35 of rice. The 
last of these Crawfurd states to be® boiled ; and, 
after cooling, a quantity of yeast jbv, added and 
the whole pressed into baskets, in wfojcb con¬ 
dition it is placed over tubs, and left foi\eight 
days, during which time a liquor flows abun¬ 
dantly from the rice. This liquor is distilled 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy.*' 
which is all left to ferment for a* week in larg^ 
vats; after the fermentation is over, the Arrack^ 
is distilled one, or two, or three times, accord¬ 
ing to the strength required. That made at 
Java is chiefly for home consumption, but is' 
also exported to China or India, very little is 
brought to Chins, and altogether m Junk*, 
Another statement however describes the Bata¬ 
via or Java Arrack as obtained by distillation 
from molasses and rice, with only a small ad¬ 
mixture of toddy. The Arrack produced at 
Goa, is sweeter than that which comes from 
Java, and bejng mad* entirely from toddy, by 
repeated distillation, it is preferred by t bp 
Hindus to this Batavian, on that acqmiplL; 
though it is a* infeript spirit, containing pm 
one-seventh of ppje alcoW.-^W v A#* 
in ope part jrf Ccylon, is dieiitW ffom w fer- 
merited palm wine of the coppapqi WWi 4? ' 
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it prepared in certain districts of the Southern 
province of the Island, under., licenses from the 
government, but for many years past the only 
exports have been to the Indian Presidencies 
and some of the Eastern Islands. Similar to 
the Indian practice, in Ceylon, the right of 
vending Amok in shops and bazars, is reuted 
out and realizes about J555,oOO: the shipments 
of Arrack have fallen oft from 1000 pipes in 
1845, to 520, in 1850. {John Capper in Asiatic 
Soc. Journ. Vol XVI. London 1858, p, 274.) 
It should be remembered, however, that, in 
Ceylon - three palms yield Palm sugar, {Cocos 
nucifera) ) the Palmyra palm {Borassus fiahelli - 
formis ), and the kittal or jaggerry palms (Cary- 
ota mens.) From each of these palms the 
juice of the flowering stalk is collected under 
. the name of toddy, and from it sugar, known 
in the East as jaggery, is regularly prepared; 
but it is from the palmyra palm that nearly all 
the palm sugar is obtained, and it is from the 
saccharine matter of the cocoaunt palm that 
Arrack is made in Ceylon. This palm become 
produc.ive there iu about six or seven yedfrs: 
z collecting toddy, the spathe is stripped off 


was 

red 


b S jfothe spadix before it has fully expended ; 

l t^ r ^dicesnreafterwaiUi)MiSStefrbefeWeea^iecifc9 . _ 

This inh wood, and $i ce8 are cut with a sharp drugs. In the four years 1852*53 to 

“In anCvg^as to allovj/the juice to flow out. inclusive, Madras 

Sehris (SOU cbntintfes to vield juice'for about fi.nn.M T mnn rt, 


Vachelia famesiana, or Acacia leuoophloa, 
form ingredients in the manufacture of the 
spirit sold under the name of “ Arrack” in 
every bazar, {Faulkner , O'S haughtiest#.) When 
prepared from jaggery and the bark of the Aca¬ 
cia leucophloea, which is rich in tannin, the tan¬ 
nin combines with the albuminous and nitre* 
gcnous substances in the jaggery and decom¬ 
poses them. In most of the native stills,*-* 
composed of day-pots or chatties* with bamboo 
pipes, ten per cent of the sugar is wasted 
by the loss of its resulting alcohol. Arrack 
in Madras is made from the Velvelam Puttai 
Acacia leucophlcea bark and Palmyra jaggery ; 
the quantity required for one still, being 1 visa 
of the bark and 13$ of the sugar, the produce 
being 4$ gallons*' Its cost of mauufacture to 
the Garment is 5 annas a gallon, and it is 
sold to tye retail dealers of that city and within 
the boundary of ten miles at Rs. 3 per gallon, 
but tg^hll beyond the limits for Rs. 1-8 per 
§*ffoh. The jaggery ia usually imported from 
Tinnevelly and from the Northern Ciroars. Pa¬ 
riah Arrack is a term employed by Europeans 
in India to designate a highly pernieious 1’* 
said to be adulterated with the 
datura, cannabis sativa and other into, bating 

1855-56, 


_j yield juice 

dominions \uH timjif the average rate.of half a 
south to thffVJ,/[ours. When it is intended to 
titular appellaTfr^ f rom ^he t 0 cldy, great care is 
and its inhabitakT^ pj ecea 0 f woo j ^ ^ 8ma i| 

'to have been the \ attached to the flowers, and 
gertis, conquered^ itfy j or w ith charcoal, to remove 
Haukul, the Ar^,. t 0 promote fermentation: 
but a precaution chips of the 

Arore ityjr-^e Vateria Iudica are placed in each, in 
W. Ojjgr^o retard fermentation. The jaggery of 
ranoff central province of Ceylon, is entirely made 
"*#.3faitb e Canola urens juice, which yields a 
Jifluchjiargqr quantity of sugar than does that 
the pther two palms, and of a quality much 
more highly prized by the natives. When 
toddy is collected for the purpose of makiug 
Arr#, ho care is taken to prevent fermenta¬ 
tion, and as it is brought from the trees it is 
poiured into wooden vats in which that process 
vapidly advances. If attention be not paid to 
the fenueuintion, acetic acid is formed,'and this 
often causes the Arrack to* take up lead from 
any portion of that metal with Mich it may be 
brought into contact. {Dr. Smith, in Edinburgh 
my&lJoutnal t Vol IK No. /, July 1856, 
p, I7501n most parts of the East Indies, a very 
intoxicating spirit is prepared froth the large, 
Mahwg ^flower, Bassia latifolia, the 'fleshy 
petals of wtii^^nbiittsogar. This is 
ly*. t .tfjtillecf about 20 miles 

from, Bombay, And the Mahwa 

wzin the inner part^ bT ihti wMttf keekur 1 ffeb, 
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Exported. 
Quantity. Value. 
Gals. Rs. 
57,587 71,572 


Imported. 
Quantity. Value. 

Gals. Rs. 
2,26,177 2,80,995 


The imports principally from Ceylon and Bom¬ 
bay and the exports to Cutch, Pegu and 
Ceylon. In Siam, Arrack is manufactured by 
the Chinese, and consumed furtively by the 
Siamese, though sobriety is certainly one of 
the virtues of the Siamese national character. 
In Penang, ardent spirits are distilled from 
sugar-cane, and used' by the hindoos of the 
lower order. Backerkatee is the spirit distilled 
in which cardamom is put and weakened with 
water, and called ‘ Illachee * Comlaha* with 
orange peel; * Joboabee’ and 1 PatUha’ are 
adulterated with tobacco leaf, and ‘Altered* 
is scented with utter. ‘Aunisb’is tie only 
pure spirit distilled from aniseed. In Cuttack 
a spirit distilled from rice, is the only alcoholic 
liquor used by the natives of the province* 
and that only by those of the lower classes. It 
is the same to the use of which the wild tribes 
of Orissa, the Kond, Sahar, and Col are so 
addicted. It is unpalatable and nauseous.* It 
is made 25 below London proof, * 1 tuaund of 
rice making 8 gallons. A tpirit ^ distillad in 
the Sumbulpore district, chiefly! romtheflower • 
of the Bassia ktifilu i, locally Mshool, 

This tree is met with throughout ! tbsfomt 
iuhgles of that proviltee y ^iad Hs lower 
is a favourite food of wiW animals, especially' 
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4He bear. In Malda,* spirit is prepared from 
the mango, the taste is not unlike whisky, and 
far superior to any thing of the sort sold in 
Indian banters for every purpose to which the 
latter ie applied. Its specific gravity is about 
903*5, which at a temperature of 80° F. gives 
about 60 per cent, of alcohol to the volume of 
spirit. Throughout the Hyderabad territory, 
generally, the spirit distillation is from the 
mahwa flower, the flower of the Bassia latifolia, 
Wong with the bark of the Aoacia leucophlcea 
or acacia rugata and produces a coarse nauseous 
liquor. Four kinds are made in the Hyderabad 
city, vis 

The Rassi spirit, from Argal fruit alone. 

The Bhck sugar spirits, from black sugar 
alone. 

Strong spirits , made by twice distilling Rassi 
spirit. v 

Sugar spirit , from black sugar, anise (star P) 
sandal shavings and rose flowers. 

The ingredients of other spirits made in the 
Hyderabad provinces are Gul-Mahwa (Bassia 
Jatifolia flowers) and the bark of Acacia leuco- 
phloea. In the cantonment of Secunderabad, 
there are several ardent spirits and liqueurs 
made. 

Mahwa spirit . One pullah of Mahwa flowers 
is first wetted with two seers of chall (bark of 
Acacia leucophloea) and then distilled. The 
Do-bara arrack is a second distillation of the 
above and the Battavia arrack is a third dis¬ 
tillation of it. 

Jaggery liquor \ One pullah of Jaggery is 
wetted with 4 seers of bark and then distilled. 

In Misree liquor, one pullah of jaggery 
liquor is distilled with 4 seers coriander seeds, 
3 seers dry rose flower, i seer cachoora (Curcu¬ 
ma scrumbet,) J seer nagen mothah (Cyperus 
rotundas), \ seer cardamomum, i seer aku put- 
ree (Cassia leaves, cinnamomum iners,) i seer 
Chandan (Sandal wood), i seer Cushbalah 
(Andropogon muricatum,) 1 -16th seer Cloves, 
3-16th seer Somph (Pimpinella anisura,) & 
seers Milk, 3 seers Buttasah (sweetmeat.) 

In the Masalah liquor, I pullah of jaggery 
liquor is distilled with the above, ingredients 
with the exception of 3 seers of Buttasah. 

'Wood Appleliquor,l pullah of jaggery liquor, 
is distilled with 6 seers of Wood Apple. 

Mango liquor, 1 pullah of jaggery liquor, 
is distilled with 6 seers of Mango. 

Sibara liquor, I pullah of jaggery liquor, 3rd 
distillation of jaggery liquor. 

,In' India, the right to distill and sell Arraek 
la told by Government annually to tbs highest 
bidder, It forms in all eastern countries an 
itwn of the Abkari, In British India, the 
revenue from the exise, Sayer or frontier dues, 
Atyk*ree and forest, amounted ip 1865, to 
R». 2,575, W.—AinslieU Materia Medico, pp 


140-263. Pooles Statistics of Commerce. See 
Cocoanut Talm. 

ARE AH, a town in India, in Long. 81° 
40' E. and Lat. 25° 35' N. 

ARRAKAN and Tenasserim came into 
British possession in 1826. Arrakan, with an 
area of 18630 square miles had 100,000 of an 
indigenous population. In 1835, the num¬ 
ber wa 9 21 1,536 ; in 1845, 309,608 and in 
1855, 366,310. It is now a province of 
British Burmah. St*e Arakan. 

ARRAN, the home of Zoroaster, mentioned 
in the Zend Avesta. 

ARRANT AN GY, a town in Southern India 
in Long. 79° 6' E. and Lat. 10° IV N. 

ARRARA, a town in Manbhoom. 

A UR EG AN, called also Argan and Arejan, 
is a ruined town, half-way between Behbehan 
and the river Kurdistan. 

ARREL, a town in India in Long. 79° 40' 
E, and Lat. 23° 7'N. 

ARREMUTI MARAM. Tam. Pentaptera 
coriacea. 

ARRIA, a town in India in Long. 87° 34' 
E. and Lat. 26° 0' N. 

ARRIALOOR, a town in Indio, in Long. 
79° 10'E-and Lat. 11° A0' N. 

ARRIAN lived in theltimes of the emper¬ 
ors Adrian, Antoninus^Pius Njd, Marcus 
Aurelius. He was a native of ; ie ®b>medm in* 
Bithynia, where he studied, /was born 

about the end of the first ct.>ury of the 
Christian era. He was one ofr'the most emi¬ 
nent disciples of the famous Epictetus, gradu¬ 
ated iuto a priest in the tempdes of Ceres and 
Proserpine and distinguished ^ himself as a 
historian and iu philosophy. His account of 
the expedition of Alexander the Proat, is baa¬ 
ed on the lost works of ArUtobiUps and 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, both of whom ac¬ 
companied the king, during the expedition. 
He also wrote a treatise on India, ia.tpe 
Ionic dialect, and a periplus of the Black Sea : 
descriptions of the coasts of the Sea of Asov 
and of the Red Sea, are also ascribed to him, 
but these are supposed to be of a later date. 
Perhaps, there has been more than one of this 
name, and the Arrian, whom Colonel Tod, may 
be correct in mentioning as the author of the 
Peuplus of the Erythraean Sea, and a Pom* 
mercial Agent at Baroach, living in the second 
century may be one of them. He says that 
Arrian the author of the Periplus, resided at 
Baroach, or, as he called it, Baruga&a, as a 
Commercial Agent, in the second century of 
the Christian era ; Baroaehwas then within the 
Balhara Sovereignty*— Rncyc. Brjt,/ofyM 
8th Edition , 1853. Tod’s Travels, p,145*.jBee 
Kalian : Kasr; Kbetri; Khuzistan : Magas* 
theneB. > ,» ’.■iy <,u? 

ARROA INLANDS, from neartta parallel 
of 2° 48' to 2° 56' N. and in Long. 100° 38' 
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buiion of them among hit samving relations. 
All the chattels which be has collected during 
his life, including tusks, gongs, and precious 
China dishes, are broken in pieces end thrown 
a wav; and in the villages may be seen heaps 
of these fragments of projierty which custom or 
some singular superstition has deterred the 
living from appropriating. The ports frequeuU 
ed by the foreign trading-vessels are ail.in the 
north-western part of the group, where the pea- 
pie are evidently of a mixed race, the natural 
result of strangers from the west having marri* 
ed and settled among them during an inter* 
course which appears to have extended over 
several centuries. Their hair is usually black 
and strongly curled. Like the African Somali, 
they wash it with wood-ashes or lime water, 
which impart to it a lightish oolour and cause 
it to appear rough, both these peculiarities be? 
ing consjdered very tasteful by the Alfoeras, as 
well as by the Papuans* The Arruans are tall* 
er and more muscular than the Malays and 
Bughis of Celebes, but are inferior in propor¬ 
tions, if not in stature, to the ordinary run of 
Europeans. The usual height of the men is from 
live feet four inches, to five feet eight inches, 
and there is a great inclination to slimness about 
the lower extremities among the taller men, 
some of whom attain the height of six feet. Vor- 
within wh^the s|£tf swallow constructs tile ^y, an inland lying exposed to the ocean at 
edible biC^estp of commerce, also an article the soutfcetfgi.ern extremity of the group, is 
in great ViutafS for the markets of China, of great importance from its pearl fishery, 
where it is @#g to be worth its weight in silver. At a distance of eight mifes^to the eastward, 
These circurasl^ces, coupled with the indus- lie several small islands, betWtoen which and 
trious habits ay friendly disposition of the Vorkay the trepang banks are situated. At 
islanders, havei 4d to the group becoming a low water, hundreds of men, with tfieir wives 
great resort fy( traders from the western parts and children, raav be seen wading frorp Vorkay 
of the Arcj^efogo, including natives of Java towards these isles (the water being only Jwo 
and Celgfjeg, Chinese, and even Europeans, or three feet deep,) carrying a basket at their 
who Jrfng large quantities of manufactured backs, and having in their hands a stick, pro- 
P°$]s and other articles suited to the tastes of vided with an iron point. When the water is 
tijfe inhabitants. The latter have consequently deeper than this, they make use of canoes, 
become the most wealthy and prosperous of all For fishing on the banka situated at a greater 
f the native tribes of the neighbouring seas, distance, the Alfoers use a prahu, constructed 
The Arm islanders bear a strong personal re- for the purpose, in which they embark their enr 
semblance to the aborigines of Port Easing- tire families. These vessels haye a very strange 
ton; Indeed on several occasions in which »a- appearance. They have great beam, and the 
tives from the neighbourhood of the late set- stem runs up into a high curve, while two 
tlement visited the islands in European ves- planks project forward from the bows. The, 
sels, they were considered by the Arruans as family resides in three or four huts composed 
belonging to some remote part of their own of atap, or Nipa frutjesns leaves, erected with- 
group. But the Arruans also possess so many ih the vessel, and a railing runs entirely rotynd 
characteristics in common with the Outanatap it, apparently to prevent the children from 
Of the opposite coast of New Guinea, that it falling over-board. The prahu is propelled by 
would be necessary to include them in a gene- a large sail made of rushes, which folds up 
ml account of the Papuans. One of their like a fan (in a similar manner to the sails of a' 
most singular peculiarities consists in the value Chinese junk), set upon. a tripod mipt of bam- 
which they attach to elephants tusks, brass boos,, while it is steered with two rudders, 
gongs, and huge porcelain dishles. An odd Two other masts are a|so erected, which answer' 
custom, and one that is probably unique ip no purpose but that of displaying several 
the world, consists in the destruction of a small flags. T^ e Pearl' Wifeery is thus cjqrV 
man’s goods on his death, instead of a distri- ried on. The trgder mal^s an agreement. 


B, consist of several small islands and rocks 
lying mid-way between the Sumatra shore and 
the extensive banks called the North Sands. 
They are known as the BoudB, the Long or 
Great, and the Western Arroa,- Honburg 
See Sumatra Coast. 

AKROD, a town in India, in Long. 76° 4' 
K. and Lat. 27° 19' N. 

ARROE or ARRU ISLANDS, extend,from 
Lat. 7° 0' to Lat. 6° 52' S. and in Long. 133° 
56' E, for upwards of 100 miles N. and S- 
and lie between the Timor Laut group and the 
S. W. Coast of New Guinea. They are a 
closely packed group, distant about sixty miles 
from the south-west coast of New Guinea, and 
between forty and fifty miles in breadth. On 
the eastern side of the group are found banks 
of sand and mud, stretching far out to sea, 
which are only covered to the depth of a few 
feet at low tides. The trepang or sea-slug, 
which, when cured, is an article of great con¬ 
sumption in China, where it is much used as 
a delicacy for the table, exists in great abund¬ 
ance on these banks, which also furnish pearl- 
oysters of two varieties, namely, the large 
oyster, whose shell is the raother-o’-pearl shell 
of commerce, and tlje smaller variety in which 
the seed-pearls are found. Some of the more 
eastern islands contain 
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(for the oysters) for so much a hundred, paying 
in advance a certain quantity of arrack, cloth, 
ko. When the price is agreed on, the fisher 
goes to the bank and dives for the oysters, 
wltich are mostly small and black, in from 
twenty-four to thirty feet water, selecting the 
best he can find* The diving is atte uded with 
much difficulty and danger, aa, from the time 
lie remains under water, the blood often bursts 
from the nose and mouth of the diver, while 
he is also liable to be destroyed by the numer¬ 
ous sharks which are to be found there. In en¬ 
gaging these people, it is necessary to pay off 
their debts, and, free from this incumbrance, 
they will readily proceed to any part of theArchi 
pelago. These islauds have become the era port 
urn of the south east corner of the Archipelago, 
and form a connecting link between the rich is 
lands of the Indian Seas and the Australian 


is obtained from the Maranta anmdinacfea/M. 
allongia, and M. nobilis; also from the Canna 
glauoa and C. OQccinea: to both of which the 
local name of tous les mois, or tnlerna is applied. 
In the East Indies, Arrow-root is prepared 
from the Maranta arundinacea, also from M. 
ramossissima, a Sylhet species. The Maranta 
arundinacea was introduced in 1840-1841, into 
Rutnagherry, by the Collector,Mr. Elphin stone, 
where it throve extremely well, though it is 
not grown to any extent. It was introdaced 
into the Tenasserim Provinces, several years 
ago, by Mr, O’Riley, and the Arrow-root made 
is not inferior in quality to any. East Indian 
Arrow-root, is now obtained largely from tbe 
Maranta aurundinacea, which is largely grown 
in Travanoore, at Chittoor near Arcot, in the 
Tenasserim provinces, at the Andeman Islands. 
The Mahabaleshwar arrow-root is obtained 


continent to which they are ethnological!^ 
related. They are probably destined to attain 
considerable importance, when the northern 
shores of Australia are settled and civilised.— 
Mr. Earl's Indian Archipelago and Papuans 
Quarterly Review, No. 222, p. 512. Kolff, 
Voyage of the Pourga in John's Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Vol. u, p. 89. See India, p. 350,554, 
Kyaboka. 

ARROWS are sometimes used in north 
western India, as tests of inoocenqe- The oppo 
site ends of two arrows are held by a rattan 
laid upon the hands by two persons placed 
opposite to each other; they are parallel to and 
just sufficiently apart to allow of the suspected 
person’s hand being held between them. The 
ends of the arrows merely rest upon the fingers. 
The arrows are supposed to move towards and 
close upon the guilty hand. See Divination. 

ARROW-HEADED IPOMJA. See Ipo- 
maea. 


ARROW-ROOT. 

Pen-bwa ... Burm. 
KuR-ka-neshastehHiND, 

Tikhur ... ,i 


Jau-irsi ' 

Kua maoo, ... 
Arrow-root kelangu 


This is a largely exported article, from 
several of the countries of Southern Asia 
The name was originally applied to the rhizome 
or root of Maranta arundinacea, ia consequence 
of it| supposed efficacy in counteracting the 
effects of wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows 
Of jfite years, however, the signification of the 
term has been employed to designate almost 
every feoula or starch, which bears any resem¬ 
blance to the true Maranta Arrow-root. In 
the great Exhibition of 1851, there were present 
the Airiow-roota of Trinidad j Bermuda; British 
Guiana; Montserrat; Jersey, Guernsey: Van 
Dieraaal land; Western Africa; and East 
Indian varieties from Assam; Calcutta, Calicut; 
Kuttia^helriy: Vizagapatam; Borneo, Java; 
aed Ceylon. In the West Indies, Arrow-root 


from Curcuma caulina, Graham. In Travancore, 
arrow-root is obtained mostly from the Maranta 
arundinacea, but the fecula of Curcuma angus- 
tifolia and of the cassava meal from the Jat- 
ropha raanihot is likewise sold under that name, 
but according to Roxburgh, O’Shaughnessy and 
Royle, Curcuma angustifoliaJs also the source, 
of an arrow-root prepared aPPraares, in Bengal 
and Chittagong. The tuberMyosy numa * u be 8 . 
cens f Roxb. also are descr b$ r * um ,m *aughoessy 
as yielding an arrow-root iiithe Greek^ and, 
Bengal; those of C. leueoi /Roxb. in 
Behar, and, as tikor, the Hindi ter... lor all such' 
fecul®, that from the• of batatas edulit 
is sold at Patna an* 1 ^ Ratnagherry 

arrow-root is obtj j 'q fm Gnrcuma pseudo 
montana of GrahtiW mT also Ajpinia galanga 
Swartz and Canna glauca, Rostooe. Indeed, 
many households in India, make the arrow- 
root for home consumption, from the products 
of their own gardens. We have seen it' 4htU* 
in Tbayetmyo the Andamans, and Seounde^. 

I abad. The Rutnagherry Arrow-root is prepaj-\ 
ed principally from the “ kut-cherra** or pe^hapa\ 
" kutchoora,” a general term in that part of 
India applied to all the species of curcump-T*' 
Mason . Rassall. M.E.Jur. Reports . Simmottd’i,, 
Faulkner . Cak Cat Exb, 1862. See notices 
under Curcuma angustifolia; Food ; Marant*- 
ceee; Maranta arundinacea; Curcuma leuw 
rhiza, also Curcuma rubescens. 

ARROW-ROOT-KALANG. Tam. Arrows 
root. Maranta arundinacea. 

ARROZ. Port. 8*. Rice. 

ARRUB-UL-SALIB. Solanum nig-, 
rum j S. duloamara. 

ARSACES I, B. C. 25H.50, the first of 
Arsacidan kings, a native of Balkh, revc 
under Antioclraa Theos, is suppose^ |ojL, r 
been killed in action with Ariarathe^ pf , Capr 

E idocia, but the date apd circpm,^9 e ff 
uown. 
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, • ARSACESII,(Artabanus?)ronof Arsaces I in a war with Home, but: was ultimately Alain 
about B. C. 220, at first extended the Parthian at Balkh, by one of bis Parthian officer*, 
empire but was afterwards driven into Hyrcania Ardesbir Bahekan, or ArtaxerxeS.—^See Greeks 
by Anfioehua Magnus in B. 0. 212, ; allying of Asia: Kabul, pp. 485-437 : Persian kings; 
himself with the Scythians be recovered Parthia. ARSENIC, is a metal resembling steel in 
AKSACES III, B. C. 196, called Priapa- colour, crystalline, volatile below t red heat, 
tins, or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces 11 reigned vapor of a strong garlic odour, readily oxy- 
1ft years, left three sons, Phrahates,Mitbridates dised : with one equivalent of oxygen it fortns 
and Artabanus. the arsenious, with two equivalents the arscnie 

ARSACES M1THRADATESI, B. C. 177, »cid With sulphur it forms the yellow sulphttre^ 
made Balkh his capital, subdued Media and orpimenfc, and the red, realgar. Beng. Bhar. p. 
Persia and captured Babylon, brought under SI 3. The various compounds of arsenic are to be 
his dominion Western Bactria, Aria, Seestan, obtained in every bazar in India, and the native 
and Araohosia, and made a successful expedi- medical practitioners, painters, &c., considerably 
tion into India. employ them. None of the compounds of 

ARSACES PHRAHATES IT, B C. 139. Arsenic have been discovered to be products of 
In his reign Bactria seems to have been sub- Southern India, but they are imported largely, 
jngated entirely by Scythians. He was defeated The white oxide from Bengal, the red and yel- 
and slain in B. 0. 130, when restraining the low sulphuret from Burmab, where it is found 
Parthians from ravaging the country. in great/ quantities, as also from China and 

ARSACES AKTABANE8, B. C. 126, uncle Japan and the Persian Gulf. Dr. Heifer re- 
of Phrahates and youngest son of Priapatius, ported the existence of ore sof arsenic in the 
died of a wound received in action from the To- Mergui Islands, Mr. Piddington found it in the 
chari Scythians. After many kings the Greco- antimony ores, and Professor Mitchell also 
Parthian or Arsacian dynasty in central Asia found arsenic in lead ore that he analyzed— 
ended with ArsacevArtabanus in A, D. 215, (Mason.) Arsenic is principally employed in 
Who was invol^ re *n a war with Rome, but trade to produce a peculiarly vivid and showy 
ultimately slaj| g ^fttle at Balkh by one of his shade of green which has superseded the less de- 
Parthian/' the 8 pjdeshir Babakan or Artax- cided tints. This dangerous material is used to 
erxes, wl^ x c \j e8t$ /«ed bis own, that of the Sas- colour children’s toys and sweetmeats: paper*, 
Banians inV®L/235 and it lasted nearly 500 coloured with this green, live fruit boxes, wrap 
years. TheySpital in the time of the Caesars up confectionery chocolate, line books,, house 
was at Seluci'a^n the Tigris. The system of walls, and it is used for tinting food articles, 
Government wai Asiatic, by Satraps, or rulers and colouring articles of dress. Its white oxide, 
possessing full power over the persons and pro- Safaid Sambul, has long been used in India for 
parties of all the Subjects of the state. See the cure of intermittents. Although Dioscorides 
Arnold®. and Pliny, Celsus and Galen used this substance, 

ARSAGIA. Rhages, Europa, Arsacia, and in which they were followed by the Arabian 
Rhey, have all, at different periods, been desig* physicians Rhazes, Serapion and Avicenna, 
nat^d to be this ancient metropolis; each name none of these appear to have employed it iu 
giving just grounds for anticipating the richest fever and it was not till the end of the 17th and 
^ujbeession of antiquities.— Barter's Travels . the commencement of the 18th century that 
' VM. p t 357. the treatment of intermittents by arsenical pre- 

1 ARSACIDiE. This name was given to the parations became known in European practice. 
Parthian kings whose family name was Arsa- Senious acid has real febrifuge properties, in 
cds. The Arsacidian kings of Armenia, accord- intermittents the product of marsh miasma.. It 
ing to Mbses of Chorene, reigned from B C. succeeds in tertians better than in quartans end 
180 to A. D. 4,50, when the Armenian king- quotidians. The tolerance of Arsenious Acid 
dom was extinguished. ( Thoms* Pmip, p. administered up to 1£ grand even a littemore 
800.) But Thomas 9 Printty, Vol.ii, 76. gives daily, has been complete in one-half the 
sixty kings from Arsaces I in B. C. 255 till patients. The disturbances of the aystejn it 
the succession of Artaxerxes, King of Persia, has caused has seldom been of importance# This 
the first of the Sassanid®. Arsaces I, is de- tolerance does not necessarily require the aid.of 
scribed by some as a native of Sogd ; by a copious diet and good supply of wihq. t ^he, 
others as of Bactria, but by Moses of Chorene employment of emeto-cathartio raedicipe* hag ? 
as of Balkh, and Moses adds that the dynasty the triple advantage of facilitating tli<) tolerance 
was called Balkhavensis or Pahlavian. He used, of the medicine, of stopping all,its 
Greek only bn his coins, and in his public effects and of helping to curfj ! fever, 
letters and correspondence only, with the Jacquot’s Report goes to jshoar,that emetips in- 
heSd of the sovereign on one side. Only one crease much the etfect of ^iaepic, whi(e t|^ir 
coin has a lingual inscription. The last of the action is indifferent 
dynasty, Arsaces Artabanus, became involved dent to suspend the use of the medicine on the' 
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occurrence of pain at the epigastrium, colic, 
nausea or diarrhoea. The Arsenious acid 
should be administered during the in termii- 
sions or the decline of the paroxysms. When 
the paroxysms have been stopped the use of 
the medicine should be gradually diminished, 
as it was commenced. The preparations of 
Cinchoua administered after Arsenio appear 
to be more efficacious; than when simply 
administered by themselves. This is denied 
by Jacquot probably with reason. The arseni- 
oal treatment is less powerful and less sure 
than Quinine. Relapses do not appear to be 
either more or less frequent under the one or 
the other treatment. The arsenical treatment 
should not be adopted in the treatment of 
pernicious fevers.— Macniven and Cameron. 
Paper Trade Review. Ind. Anne. Med. Sci . 
for April 1856, p. 398. Bengal Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, p. 313. V 

ARSENIC, OXYDE NAT1F. Fn. Arsenic. 

ARSENIC, Red Sulphuret of. 


Zurneik snrkh ... 

Ar? 

Lall-Bumbn! 

. Hind 

Bi-nulphuretof Ar 

- 

M&nsil. 

• »» 

senio. 

Eng. 

Warangan 

Malay. 

Realgar . 

» 

B&rangan ... . 

u 

Sandarach . 

A 

Zurneik-surkb . 

Pehs. 

Red Orpiraent ... 

» 

Manahsila... . 

Sans. 

Red Arsenio 

II 

Kudire'-pal-pasbtt- 

Lal-sumbulkhar... 

Duk. 

n&m . 

Tam. 


ARSENIC, Yellow Sulphuret of. 


Ursanikun. An 

H’say-dau . Burm. 

H’say-dan-ahwaywa „ 
Orpiraent. Ter sul- 
phuret of Ar¬ 
senic . Eng. 

Hartal . Duk. 

Orpiment. Fa. 

Ranschgelb ... Gib, 
Arsenikoa... ... Gr. 

Hartal . Hind. 

Orpimento... ... It. 


Aurf Pigmentam Lit. 

Barangau. Malay. 

Warangan ... „ 

Zerneik-zard ... Pirns. 

Zarnl. „ 

Zarna. , f 

Haritalaka ... Bars. 

| Oropimesti ... Sr. 

lArridararo, yelli- 
knd-pashauum. Tak* 
Doddi paahauam. Tel* 


This is found native in S. America: Saxony, 
Persia and China. It has a bright lemon or 
golden yellow colour. It is brought to Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf and is an article of trade 
from China and Burmah where the red is also 
procured and from Japan. 

In China the sulphuret of arsenic is some¬ 
times cut into ornamental figures in the same 
manner as prehnite and agalmatolite ^—[WiU 
liams } p. 248.) 

Yellow Orpiment is much used by the 
Tamil painters, in preparing a yellow pigment, 
" Native Orpiraent, the auri pigmentum of the 
ancients, is of a brilliant yellow colour. It 
is used in dyeing and calico printing. Ainelie. 

ARSENOE, called also Myos Hormos, a port 
on the Red Sea, the emporium for Indian ar¬ 
ticles (luring the time of the Greeks holding 


This is found a native in Saxony, Bohemia, 
China,Persia, and according to Mr. Elphinstone 
inBalkh. According to Mr. Rohde, a coarse 
description, Manosilla, Tam . Ustarkhi, Arab, 
is common in the bazars of India, and is only 
used as a pigment. In England it is used 
with saltpetre and sulphur for fireworks.*— 
Rohde'$ MSS. Faulkner. Tomlinson. 

ARSENIC, White Oxide of, 

Zarnik.. Ar, Arsenic oxyde na- 

Turabul halil ? ... ,, tiff. Fr. 

„ halik? ... „ Wcisser arsenik... Ger. 

Sum-ulFar ... „ Arsenik . „ 

Sbuk . „ Arsenik saure ... „ 

Turab-ul-halq w Arseniohte sauro.. „ 

>, » kai ... „ Sancbya ... ...Hind. 

Tein hpy-so ...Burm. Sumbal-khar ... „ 

Arsenious acid .„ Eng. Sumul. „ 

White Arsenic „. „ Arseneo uxeno ... It. 

Amnio . .. » Aoidum areniosum Lat. 

White wide of Warangan putih, Malay. 

Areenie. „ Wrongon ...Malbal. 

Buffed sumbul* Sumbulfar... ... Pers, 

khar . Due. Sweta pashanara. Sans. 

.Arsenio ... ... Fr : Veils pashluam.. Tam. 

Arsenic hlanc * l TeUpash&nam ... TEL. 

Thplwhite oxide of arsenic is abundant in 
every bmar in India; It is brought, from the 
ftrs^Guiif and China, in the.latter country 
blip^obtiittbd by hoblimatibh from Hartal, dr 
^tfrd«SMi'uret Of; ArscUfc^Jkm^wr, 
Kingdom. 


ARSHA; See Hindu. 

A RSI. Hind. A small mirror 

worn by women on "the thumb, in a thumb 
ring. 

ARSINA. Can. Turmeric. 

ARSIS RUGOSA. Lour. Syn. of Grewia 
microcos.— Linn. 

ART A, according to Herodotus, the town 
of Herat, whence the term Arlaei, for tl( 
ancient Persians. See Hindu. 

ARTABANUS. Of the Parthian Kings, thd 
were five of this name, the first in B. C. 21 
and the last about A. 1), 835, and with who 
ended the Atsacidae, he having been slain I 
Ardashir Babegan (Artaxerxes) one of hit < 
cers, who became the first of the Sasaani^ 

It is supposed by Malcolm, that Artabanu 
was the Shah-poor of the Greeks. His i 
Vonones, reigned for a short period; 
name is sometimes written Pollas: he wa 
Volageses of the Greeks, whose w&r witiH** 
Emperor Nero, and embassy to Vespasian, pRT 
related in the Roman history* Hoormus, ap-; 
pears to have beep Artabanes tbe fourj^;oft 
the Romans.— Malcolm's Uhtory of to 9 
Pol ip. 85. See &mka of jMia* Jl K4bul f , 
p. 437. 7 V/ 

ARTA BHiAGA, according to Herodotus, 
Lord of Herat. In Hindu mythology/obe of 
the RUM* Seta Hindoo. ,k 
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ARTAXERXES MNEMON. 


ARTEMISIA INDICA 


ABTABOTRY8 ODORATISSIMTJS, ft Br. 

Uvaria odoratissima. Roxb. 

„ uncata. Lour. 

Unoua eseulenta. D. C. 

„ uuqiuata. D. C. 

Modira Walli ?. Maleal ? 

The generic name is derived from Arlao, to 
suspend) botrys, a bunch; the pedunole has a 
curious hook, which lays hold on any support 
near and assists in bearing up the clusters of 
fruit. This is a scaudent shrub with shining 
leaves, and very sweet smelling flowers. It is 
grown in Bombay, gardens, as an ornamental 
plant. The flowers of the Artabotrys odora- 
tissimus and Unona odorata are extensively 
cultivated in China for their perfume.—Drs, 
Hooker and Thomson descrioe Artnbotrys 
Burmauicus, D. C., of Burmah and Mergui. 
A. Cadatus, Wall, of Silhet; A. Odoratissi- 
mu», R. Br. of Ceylon and Malacca. A. Sua- 
veolens Blume of the Archipelago and A. 
Zeylanicua.— H. f. and T. Graham's Cat . 
pages 4 and 5. William's Middle Kingdom. 
Voigt, p. 15. 

. ARI AMUS FUSCUS. Toddy Shrike, feeds 
on the flies and insects that hover near to the 
luscious juice of the Palmyra palm. It is the 
Tal*Chatok of Bengal, aud is found growing 
there in Assam, Arakan and in India generally. 

AHTAMUS LEUC0RHYNCH08, one of 
the Swallow Tribe. It is the Lsnius leucoryn- 
ohus of authers. 

ARTANISSA. Pliny, writing of Iberia, 
observes that its chief city was called Harmas- 
tii, and that it was situated near the river 
Neon*. Ptolemy mentions the same place, 
under the name of Artanissa .—Porter's Tra- 
xids, Vol. u p. 104. 

ARTAXERXES, this name, as known to 

I Greeks and Romans, is their mode of pro- 
nciug Ardeahir. Ardeshir Babegan, the 
of Sassan, an officer of the Parthian king, 
aces Artabauus V, murdered his sovereign 
assumed the Persian throne as the first of 
Sassanian dynasty, in A. D. 226 : his 
lessor wa^lhe Shappur or Sapor, who cap- 
id the emperor Valerian. There were other 
uerxes, the first in A D. 381, and the se- 
| A. D. 629. And the Saisauian dynasty 
|l in A. D. 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejerd, 
ps overthrown hy the mahomedans. See 
|gs of Ariii. Kabul, p. 437. Persian Kings. 

^3If AXERXBS LONGIMANUS, was the 
Kai Rahman, or Ardashir dam dast of the 
iLmvips dynasty of Persian Kings. 

' ARTAX^XES MNEMON, a Persian 
King, B. Cl 4i6 , at whose Court Ctesias, re¬ 
sided for some years. After Scylax, Ctesias 

S ' s. the next Histories of India, and in his 
iica, Cap. iv,* p. 1% he mention* that 


Artaxerxes Mnemon and his mother Parasatys 
presented him with two iron swords, which 
when planted in the earth, averted clouds, hail 
and strokes of lightning. This is the first 
notice of the lightning conductor. The Tee on 
the tope of every buddhist pagoda in Burmah 
shows their acquaintance with one means of 
protecting, from bghtning. See Scylax: Light¬ 
ning conductor. 

ARTEMISIA WORMWOOD, a pus of 
plants of the natural order Matricariace®, of 
which Roxburgh describes ten and Voigt nine 
known species in India, viz. Artemisia* 

Abrotanum. L. Paniculeeformis D. C. 

Oaruiflora ... Buck. Parviflora ... Buck. 

Grata. Wall. Sooparia ... Waldst. 

Indica. Willd. Vulgaris ... Z* 

Laqtiflora ... Wall 

Most of these grow in the mountains of 
Norther^ India, Persia, Cashmir, Nepal, Ka- 
maon, Crimea, Cauoasus, Armenia, Khassya, 
Siberia, China and Japan, but several, as the 
A. Abrotanum or Southernwood and A. Indica, 
are cultivated in India, rs also is the Naga 
doua or A. vulgaris, aud A. grata belongs to 
the Peninsula. The European Absinthium, 
though not growing in India, furnishes part of 
the(Afssantin) absinth used in Asiatic medicine, 
aud the A. Chinensis of China and Siberia, 
supplies the materials for the Moxa. Accord-* 
ing to Dr. O'Shaughmsy, the A. Judaica, is 
the Snheba of Avicenna, and a native of Judea, 
Arabia and Cochin China, and is known as 
the Indian worm seed, or Indian Semen Con¬ 
tra, finely powdered and sifted, it is a popular 
worm remedy, especially in the round and 
long worms of children: the dose is three to 
ten grains given in honey or milk.— Beng. 
Thar. page 406. O'Shaughmsy, page 416. 
O'Shanghnessy. Beng . Pham. 270. Dispensa¬ 
tory, 417. Roxb. tii, 417*24. 

ARTEMISIA ELEGANS, Roxb., Parti¬ 
cularly when young is uncommonly elegant 
when in blossom. 

ARTEMISIA INDICA, Willd. 

Afsantin.As. Mustaru . Hum. 

Kaahus Rumi ... . » Guod-mar . „ 

Doha .Beng. Bama-jasif-i kohi. Puts. 

Indian Worm-wood. Eng. Artamasaya .. 

Mustard. Duk. Dobs ... Sans. 

Dona. ... ...Hnro. Bamana Furaparn* „ 

Dana . ... » I Walko-Gnndo... Sim 

Marwa . „ * Machi-patri. Tel. 

Machi-parna. „ 

Common in Indian gardens, and can be 
substituted for the A. absinthium of Europe. 
— (Roxb. Voigt. Q'Shavghneisy, 444* fylWjf 
Products .) That used in India, cense* 

It is used by the nativey ai e febrito, 4; 
asthma, in diseases of thf >js^,;.fDd/ f i&0 j&; 
dyspepsia. The leaves a re mufih Osflp 
for its strong odour; it yields a vol^tue essen-. 
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ARTICUUTA. 


ARTfiOAliPUS. 


ti«l oil when distilled. Price 5 Minae per lb. 
Corf. St. 1862. Roxb. Foiijt. O'Shavghnety. 
444. 

ARTEMISIA MAUERASPATA N A. Willd- 
Syn- of Oranges Maderaspalana, Poir. 

ARTEMISIA Sl’EKNUTATORIA, or 
Sneezewort, is the Nak-Chikni or liachitti of 
India and the Afkar of the Arabs. 

ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. Linn. 

Atrnisa. An. Kagdowna ... Hind. 

Mug wort. Exo. Madi pat,re . „ 

Wormwood. „ Birun-jasif. Pers, 

Naga daua; ... Hind. Davanama . Tel 

This is a native of Europe and according to 
Tbunberg of Japan. He says that for tinder 
the Japanse use the woolly part of the leaves 
which is prepared so as to form a brownish 
coloured wool. This substance catches fire 
much quicker than Moxa, but Dr. O’Shang- 
nessy says that this is a native of Europe and 
that the Moxa of Japan is prepared with the 
‘ leaves and stalks of a neighbouring species.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 415. Thunberg's Travels . 
Vol. Hi. p. 11. . 

ARTEMON, the last Bactrian king, A, C, 
207, who ruled in Asia, Drangia and Ara- 
chosia. 

ARTESIAN FIRE-SPRINGS in CHI¬ 
NA.—According to the statement' of the Mis¬ 
sionary Imbert, the Fire-springs, ‘‘Ho-lsing” 
of the Chinese, which are sunk to obtains car- 
buretted-hydrogen gas for salt-boiling, far ex¬ 
ceed the European artesian springs in depth. 
These fire-springs are very commonly more than 
2,000 feet deep; and a spring of continued 
flow was found to be 3,197 feet deep. This 
natural gas has been used in the Chinese pro¬ 
vince Tsetschuan for several thousand years; 
and “portable gas” (in bamboo-cancs) has for 
ages been used in the city of Khiung-tscheu. 
More recently, in the village of Fredonia, in 
the United States, such gas has been used both 
for cooking and for illumination.— Curiosities 
of Science, p. 118, 

aVRTICHOKE. Cynara scolymus. 

Harshuf ... Arab. 1 Kharshuf ... Per. 


Kanjif Hind. Pers. | 

Only cultivated in some gardens of India, 
and is not general: the cultivation is expensive. 

ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. Helianthus 
tuberosu?. Cultivated for the tubers attached 
to the roots, may be lifted annually, after 
flowering, and kept like potatoes for three 
months, of they may be allowed to retaain for 
years ki the game situation, if kept clear of 
weeds and the ground annually top dressed 
with nkrinfe i cooked similar to potatoes, and 

, ARTICVLATA, a dtyision of the animal 
kingdom; 1 hri which" dre included the Aptetrn f 
AraelmWa,. Ifyria^odft, Stomatopoda, Cirtbi 
pedia and AnnClMa. 


ARTIE, in Madras, timber of various sizes 
12 to 18 feet long and from-1. to H feet in 
bread ill, 

ARTIFICIAL HATCHING of4ggS, Fish, 
Pearls. See Eggs. Fish. Pearls. 

ARTOCARPUS, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Urticaceae, several species of which-' 
occur in the South East of Asia. 'Voigt 
enumerates eight species, and as most of them 
furnish useful products, they are noticed se¬ 
parately. But, it may be mentioned that the 
Trap tree, which furnishes the Guita used as • 
bird lime iri the Malayan Peninsula, and at' 
Singapore the fibres of its bark are used for 
cordage,* fishing lines and nets; the Ckowat' 
Kurnat , similar to the above, from Beram 
River, also the Jcumut or bark cloth, worn by. 
the Karens when mourning for the dead, from 
the river Barara, and Glam-tree bark, from 
Borneo, which furnishes a paper-like-bark, muoh 
used in caulking the seams of vessels, are all 
supposed by Dr. Boyle tp be species of Arto- 
carpus, and the Catalogue for the Exhibition^ 
of 1862, states that the Singapore Trap tree 
is an Arlocarpus and furnishes the Gutta used 
as bird lime, and the bark is also used for 
fishing lines, cordage and nets. One species,' 
A. Philippensis, Lam. occurs as a treeiU the, 
Philippines, and the A. polyphema, Peks. is a' 
tree of Penang, perhaps the Glam r o i Trap 
above noticed. A, angustifolias Roxb. is toeii^ 
tioned by Voigt as a tree of the Malay Islands, 
and A. serratus Roxb. as a tree of Travancore. 

A riocarpus integrifolia is the jack, A chaplaiha , : 
the lesser or thorny Jack, and A. laecucha the 
small Jack. The fruit of all three species is* 
prized by the Burmese as an article of food,: 
especially the first, which grows to great per¬ 
fection every where throughout the province 
with little cm.—McClelland. Mason, Useful 
Plants. Royle Fib . PI, p. 341. Hog's Vegetable 
Kingdom , p. 679-680, Mason's Tenusserim* 
Voigt, p. 289-290. Cal. Ex. 1862. Roxb. iii f 
521-527. Wight also figures lanceaefolia 670. 
—See Chowat Kurnat. Dyes. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species. Small Breadfruit. 
This species is not scarce in the Tenasserini: 
forests. It yields an orange colored fruit re¬ 
sembling in taste a custard apple, and in up-,, 
pearauce a fi Mason. \ 

ARTOCARPUS. Species. 

Thoun-ben. Bum. 

Dr. Wnllich tells us that a species of this' 
genus grows in Tavoy, and is a large tree, used 
generally in boat -building. Perhaps ideuti&4 * 
with the last. ’ ^ 

ARTOCARPUS/ Species. 

. ^ Sjjwjl „ Jk f ; r 

: Grows in the Southern pvovktbss^-^tayksii^ 

m\ ia there mi for boats snd w 
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ARTOCARPUfl EOHINATA. 


ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA. 


i 


cubic foot of the wood weighs 24)bs. and it is 
said to last 30 years. The fruit 9 x 2\ inches 
is boiled and eaten as food.— Mr. Mendis. 

ARTOCARPU3, specie 
Py-nathe ... Burm. | Tanna. Ben. Burk. 

Dr. Wallich describes this as growing in 
Tavoy, but that its wood is not used. 

ARTOCARPUS, species, N 

Myauk Sook.—Atom. 

A tree of Akyab, used in house-building. It 
grows to a large size, very plentiful in the 
province and the fruit is edible.— Cat . Ex. 1862. 

ARTOCARPUS, species, 

Toun-neinnai. Burm. | Toun-pein-nai.,, Burm* 

A tree of British Burmab. Its wood yellow, 
a cubic foot weighs lbs. 39. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet —Dr, Brandis in Cat. Ex* 1862. 

ARTOCARPUS, species. Trap tree, of 
Singapore, furnishes the gutta used as bird¬ 
lime ; and the fibres of its bark are used there 
for fishing lines, cordage and ne\s.—Royle'i 
Fib. PI. Cat, Exhib, 1862. 

‘ ARTOCARPUS CHAPLASHA, Roxb, Hi. 
825. 

Lesser Jack ... Eng. I Chaplash ... Peng. 
Thorny Jack ... ,, | Chaplaaha ... Hind 

This tree grows in Malabar, the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, Assam, Tipperah, and Chitta¬ 
gong, andi in some places attains an immense 
size. Its trunk is straight, yields a valuable 
timber, from which the canoes of the Hence 
and Gomootee rivers are made. The wood is 
applied to various other purposes and is said by 
Dr. Roxburgh to be reckoned superior to every 
Other wood, particularly valuable for work which 
haa to be immersed in water.— Roxb. Hi. 525. 
Voigt, 290. 

ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA. Roxb. Hi. 
527. 

Toung Ben. ... Burm. | Mountain Jack ... Eng. 

„ Peiog-nai. Burm. 1 Taunpooni ... Malay. 
Kinae Kya-tht... „ | Tampoine ... „ 

This is a large tree (according to Roxburgh 
a moderate sized tree) with its leaves gashed like 
some species of oak. It is very common about 
theBalaghatand Wynaad, is found in Burmah, 
and, though not abundant, all over the Tenas* 
terim and Martaban Provinces, in Amherst, 
Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago, and in 
other places east of the Bay of Bengal-a large 
expanse of oonntry. Its maximum girth is 5 
cubits and maximum length 80 feet. The wood 
is not known to be used in Sonthern India, but, 
in Burmah, according to Dr. Mason, it is deem¬ 
ed a valuable timber by the natives, eipecudly 
for canoes. Captain Dance however, tells us 


that though it floats in water when seasoned) 
the seasoned wood is too light and spongy for 
durability, and should be regarded as a usebaa 
wood. Whether these conflicting opinions be 
the consequence of examining trees which have 
grown in different localities subsequent enqui¬ 
ries must determine, but the wood possibly im¬ 
proves by immersion in water. It is said to 
produce an agreably acid fruit which Roxburgh 
says is eaten by the natives. And Dr, Mason 
mentions Dr. Wallich as saying that it produces a 
sort of caoutchouc with which the Burmese pay 
their boats. But Dr. Mason imagines this to 
be a mistake, as the Burmese almost universally 
pay their boats with a substance that is produc¬ 
ed by a bee, mixed sometimes with dammer.— 
Dr. Mason. Mr. Me Ivor. Voigt, 290. Roxb. Hi. 
527. Captain Dance. 

ARTOCARPUS HETEROPHYLLA. Lam. 
Syn. of'Artocarpus integrifolius. 

ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA. Lam. 

Syn. 

Artocavpus pubescenB, WilldI? Ainslie ? 

Helbnlsoo. Can. Ainimarn. Malea. 

Hairy Bread fruit tree Ansjeni. „ 

Eng. Anajeli. „ 

Wild Bread-fruit tree. „ Del. Singh. 

Pat Fannaa. Mahr. Aladel . „ 

Hebolsu. „ Anjilimaram. Tam. 

Ran-FannaB. „ 

This large, handsome tree, well adapted for 
affording shade. It is indigenous in Burmah, 
is not found in the Northern jungles of the 
Bombay Presidency : sparingly in those south 
of the Savitri to the bounds of Sawantwarri, 
after which it becomes more plentiful and con¬ 
tinues abundant all down the Western Coast 
of the Peninsula, attaining in Malabar, a great 
magnitude, Dr. Gibson says that it grows in 
Canara and Sunda, above, and in the ravines of 
the Ghats, but mostly in the Honore and Bilgy 
Talooks, and is there valuable for canoes and 
planks. It is scarcely entitled to a place in 
the' list of Coimbatore woods, being a native 
of the coast, and not extending so far iu- 
land, but abounds in the forests of Malabar, 
whence Mr. E. N. Maltby, in 1860, estimated 
that ten thousand loads per annum, of this 
wood, for five years, could be supplied at the 
rate of twelve to fourteen rupees per candy. 
It grows on the Western, Southern and Eastern 
sides of Ceylon, and its timber, which is there 
used for fishing boats and in house building, 
weighs 40 to 51 lbs* the cubic foot, and is 
calculated to last from 25 to 70 years* The 
fruit (9 in. by 3 in.) is there boiled and eaten 
as food by the natives. It yields the Anjely- 
wood of commerce, esteemed a useful tim¬ 
ber which bears exposure under water, and 
valuable for cartes, facing boats, ship*’ 
frame-work and in house bulling, for waich 
purposes it is largely used on the Western 
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ARTOCARPUS INCISA. 


ARTOCARPUS INTEGR1FOLIA. 


side of the Peninsula of India, in Malabar and 
Oanara, and is sought after for H. M* Dock¬ 
yards. Its bark is occasionally used in Canara 
in the preparation of a brown dye, the dye 
yielded by the Jack and Champada, being yel¬ 
low. The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice which flows freely 
from the rough rind if touched. This is manu¬ 
factured into bird lime. The pulpy substance, 
which surrounds the seeds is much relished by 
the natives, being almost as good as the fruit 
of the Jack.—D a Wight. Madras Exhibition 
Juries* Reports. pr. Gibson, Dr. Mason. Mr. 
Jaffrey. Voigt , p- 290. Useful Plants , Dr. 
Cleghorn , in Conservator's Reports. Mr. Mendis. 
Roxb. in. 521. Bombay Products. 

ARTOCARPUS INCISA. Willde. 

Rademachia incisa, Thunb. tar. a. 
Artocarpus communis, Forst. tar. b, 
Soccus granosus, Rumph , var. a.\ 

„ lanosus. „ „ 

Artocarpus incisus, Linnaeus, var. a. 

Bread-fruit tree... Eng. | Nang-ka. Malay.™ 

Rim a fruit au 1 

pain. Sonnerat. 

This tree is a native of the South Sea 
Islands, and has been introduced into the vari¬ 
ous parts of South Eastern Asia, into Ceylon, 
in some parts of the Madras territories, where 
it is occasionally seen in gardens, in parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, in some parts of the 

Dekhau, is cultivated in a few gardens in 
Tavoy and Moulmein, is extensively cultivated 
throughout the Malay Archipelago as also the 
variety, called A. communis. According to Dr. 
Mason, it is the true seedless bread-fruit tree 
cultivated in Penang, and recently introduced 
into Mergui, where it is said to flourish. 

It is of slow growth, but it attains a tolerable 
large" size in Bombay, where however it seldom 
ripens, the fruit which is muricated falling off 
in the cold season. In the Dekhan, its fruit 
is of that variety which is full of seeds and of no 
value, is the size of a large orange, or small 
pumpiemoso with a muriated rind, but it bears 
well at Tavoy and Moulmein. The fruit of the 
useful variety, cut into slices and fried, has 
something of the flavour of the sweet potato, 
similarly dresaetl. Like the jack, the Artocar¬ 
pus integrifolia, it bears fruit on the branches, 
the trunk and the root. It will grow from 
cuttings, and requires a light soil, with care, 
and watering at flrst. The bark stripped, and 
then beaten and prepared, makes a kind of 
doth with which the South Sea Islanders 
clothe themselves. At Tahiti, clothing made 
of it, and worn chiefly by the common people' 
was more common than that made from the 
paper mulberry, though inferior to it in soft¬ 
ness and whiteness.—*.%k, p. 84. Cratqfurd*s 
Dictionary* Dr. Riddell Dr. Mason. M. i. 
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Juries* Reports, p. 24. Voigt, 290. . Rox&* 
Hi. 527. 

Variety a. Artocarpus incisus. Linn . fils. 

Rademachia Incisa. Thunb. 

Socotis granosus. Rumph. 

Bread-nut. Eng. 1 Rima au pain,.. Sonnr- 

I * rat. PR. 

This is the variety alluded to above with 
muricated fruit full of seeds and useless for 
food, is that commonly seen in the South of 
India, and so extensively cultivated throughout 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Variety b. Artocarpus communis. Forst. 

Soccus lanosus. Rumph. 

Artocarpus incisa. Willde. 

This is the true bread-fruit tree of DAmpier, 
Anson, Cook and Ellis, growing in the Souih 
Sea Islands, especially Otaheite and the Moluc¬ 
cas, but growing also in Java, Sumatra, at 
Mergui, in Ceylon, at the Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon, in the W. Indies and on the Western 
Coast of South America. It is said to be culti¬ 
vated in several parts of Peninsular India,, but 
we have never seen it there. It is cultivated in 
Penang, and to have been introduced into the 
Tena88erim Provinces and Mergui, where it is 
said to flourish, but there, too, we have never 
seen it. 

The fruit is terminal, round, not muricated, 
but marked with reticulations, whose areolae 
are flat or but slightly prominent. It is tbia 
seedless variety, that has given the name to the 
tree, and in some Islands of the Pacific is 
much used. The Malay term Nang-ka is pei- 
haps the Persian Nan-Khah eat-bread. 

The fruit has an unpleasant smell. It is 
often larger than a man’s head, and weight 
sometimes as much as fifty pounds, is round, 
greenish, and covered with prominent papilla, 
enclosing a white fibrous pulp, which be¬ 
comes yellow, and succulent at maturity. The 
pulp contains much starch eat. The na¬ 
tives of the Polynesia Islands, before eat¬ 
ing the unripe fruit cut it into quarters and 
roast it in the ashes. The ripe fruit requires 
no preparation. The bark when stripped’ 
and then beaten and prepared, makes a kind of 
cloth with which the South Sea Islanders 
clothe themselves. At Tahiti, clothing made 
of it, and worn chiefly by the common people, 
was more common than that made from the 
paper mulberry, though inferior to it in soft¬ 
ness and whiteness.— Craw/urd's. Dig. Riddrll , 
Juried Reports , M.E> page 24. Royle.p. 3*1. 
hoxb. Hi 527. Voigt, 290 • Dr. Mason* 
ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA, 

A. HeterojDhylla, Lam. 

Rademachia integra, Thunb. 1 

Polyphem* Jaea, Low. 

Sitoaium cauliflonun, G<xrt\ 



ART0CAHPU9 INTEOBIFOUA. 


ARTOCARPUS INTEOBIFOUA. 


Kantal ... Beng 

Rental.. » | 

Peing-nai. Buem. 

Bain Nai ?. u 

Jaka mara. ... Can. 
Alasegana mara,. „* 
Jack fruit tree.., Eng. 
Indian Jack tree... „ 

Entire leaved Bread¬ 
fruit .. 

Jaka . „ 

Panuas ... Hind. 

Faunas . Mahr. 

Bua-nan-ka... Malay. 


Sukun Malay, 

Kluwi. ,, 

Tambul. „ 

Pilavuh. ... Maleal. 

Eos . Singh. 

Hirali... .r. ... ,, 

Wakara . Sino. 

Wala ., 

Qedia (the fruit) ... „ 
Chopada.. Sumatran. 

Vila maram. Tam. 

Panasa chettu... Tel. 
Veru panasa. „ 


This valuable fruit and timber tree is found 
more orjless abundantly, all over India, grow¬ 
ing rapidly to about 2J feet in diameter. In 
the Bombay Presidency, it is met with com¬ 
monly about villages, rare in the North Kon- 
.kan, but most common south of the Savitri 
creek. It is, there, always, planted and often 
carefully manured, and when so treated it 
atUius a great size. In the South Eastern 
and Western provinces of Ceylon, its fruit, 
.weighing from 50 to 60 lbs. is used in various 
ways for food, and its timber, which weighs 42 
lbs. to the cubic foot, and is esteemed to last 
from 25 to 80 years, is in general use for build¬ 
ing boats and for all kinds of furniture. Colonel 
Frith mentions that this wood, in Travancore, 
is of 0*554 ep. gr. and measures 2 to 4 feet 
in circumference. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars 
.of it, in tho interiors of the buildings of the 
old forts at Severndroog, having four feet on 
eaeh side. In Burmah, it occurs abundantly 
in Rangoon, seemingly indigenous in the 
forestland in Moulmein its yellow wood isused 
•to dye the yellow cloths that the poongyes or 
Burmese priests wear. It is there a large tree 
and affords a very dark grateful shade, and 
'when the fruit, which is often larger than a 
man’s head is hanging all around its branches, 
it is a grand object. Malcolm says it is a very 
common tree in South Eastern Asia, thought 
to be indigenous, attaining a height of 80 to 
100 feet, with thick alternate and spreading 
branches, and very dark green leaves. 

It yields an excellent and valuable timber, 
at first yellow when cut, but afterwards chang¬ 
ing to various shades of brown. When made 
into tables and well kept, it attains r polish 
little inferior to mahogany in colour and ap¬ 
pearance. It is used for musical instruments 
and ornamental work. It is suitable for house 
carpentry in general, but is a very brittle wood 
when dry does not bear great alternations 
of dryness and moisture and splits in dry 
situations. It is well known in England as the 
jack fruit tree wood, where it is used for cabi¬ 
net and marquetry work, likewise for the 
backs of brushes. It affords an excellent 
fancy wood for tables, chairs, frames, &c., 
and the roots of the older trees furnish a dark 
coloured wood admirably adapted for picture 


frames and carving work of all kinds. The wood 
is also valued for grain measures. Dr. Mason 
says that the yellow wood of the jaek affords 
beautiful timber for furniture, and in some 
parts of India it is highly valued, but this last 
remark does not seem applicable to the pre¬ 
sent day, though Mr. Faulkner tells us that 
jack-wood is imported into Bombay from the 
Malabar Coast, and was at one time in great 
request for making furniture. Of late years, 
however, it has been entirely superseded by 
blackwood for this purpose. It is imported 
into Britain in logs from 3 to 5 feet diameter, 
and also in planks $ the grain is coarse and. 
crooked, and often contains sand. The wood 
is yellow when first cut, but changes to a dull 
red or mahogany colour. It is still, however,used 
in parts of India for almost every purpose of 
house carpentry and furniture, and in England 
for cabinet work, marquetry, and turning, and 
also along with satin wood for hair brush backs. 
The jack-wood is sometimes named orange- 
wood from its colour and also jack-wood, jack 
and kanthuk In Cuttack the ghanna or'oil 
mill is made from this wood and its sp. gr. is 
0-750 and cost Is. the cubic foot. In the 
South and West of Ceylon, where the trees are 
of rapid growth and very fruitful, it is in gene¬ 
ral use for building: beams, rafters, doors, and 
furniture are all made of it. It is not a com¬ 
mon timber in the Circars, though some good 
trees are occasionally procurable from the 
hill zemindaries, resembling mahogany in 
colour and appearance. Marsden in his history 
of Sumatra, p. 96, mentions that the roots 
of the ohapada or chapada, (Arlocarpus inie- 
grifolia) cut into chips and boiled in water pro¬ 
duce a yellow dye. To strengthen the tiut, a 
little turmeiic (the kungit tumma a variety of 
curcuma) is mixed with it, and alum to fix, it; 
but as the yellow does uot hold well, the oper¬ 
ation of steeping and drying has to be fre¬ 
quently repeated. 


The Fruit, 


Feelapullum ... Tam. 
Punnus ... Duk. 
Panasa pundoo ... Trl. 
Jacka ... Mal. 


Chopada .. Sumatran. 
Booa Nanca ... Malay. 

Jack., „ 

Panasa ... Sans, 


This fruit is not relished by some people 
owing to a peculiar strong sraml that it has: 
others are partial to it from its luscious 
sweetness. Agbastier, in his work on diet, 
says that it is apt to increase the secretion 
of bile, and if frequently eaten, will produce 
dyspepsia. The fruit sometimes grows from 
that part of the trunk which m underground 
and by its growth bursts the soil and dis¬ 
covers itself. These are always accounted to be 
the best. The full grown fruit weighs from 30 
to 60 lbs., growing direct from the brtnchesi 
trunk, and roots to whioh it bangs by a pc- 
dunole, and only in aged frees, grows from the 
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to oil, where they are detected by the cracking 
of the soil* The fruit is covered with a very 
thick, rough green skin, has an unpleasant 
odour, and is full of white kernels, the size of a 
pullet’s egg, the fleshy parts around which 
are eaten both green and ripe. It is not 
prized by Europeans, who, at most, have only 
tasted it, but it is said to be more relished by a 
continued use. Natives of India,however, highly 
prize the fruit, and to the natives of Burmah, 
where it is more abundant than any other 
fruit, except the plantain, it is invaluable, It is 
said to he very indigestible. The kernels of the 
ripe fruit, boiled or toasted,resemble the Spanish 
ekesnuts in flavour to which Roxburgh says 
they are not inferior and when roasted are prized 
by the natives. The green fruit, after removing 
the outer riud, is used in curries, and, when 
ripe, the pulp and seeds are used similarly. As 
with all cultivated fruits, there are -many va¬ 
rieties of the Jack. From the juice of the uneat¬ 
able parts of the fruits and tender parts of the 
trees, a good bird lime is prepared. In Travan 
core, the entire fruit is planted, and when the 
various seeds germinate and grow up, the shoots 
are tied together with straw, and they unite into 
one stem, which bears fruit in about 6 or 7 
years .—Roxburgh tVi, 522. Mr. Mendis J)r. 
Wight. Mr. A. Jeffrey. Dr. Clegliorn , in M. 
E. J. Rep. Useful Plants. Crawfurd's Die-, 
tionary , l)r. Birdwood's Bombay Products. 
l)r. Gibson. Dr. Mason. Dr. McClelland. 
Hog's Vegetable Kingdom. Voigt , 287, Faid le¬ 
tter, lloltzapfel, Baker's tapers. Mr. Rohdes 
M.&.S. Ainslie , p, 230. Colonel Frith's 
Repwts, Malcolm's South Eastern Asia. 
Marsden's History of Sumatra, p. 96. Tha- 
wiih's En. J\ Zeyl. p. 263. Cal. Cat. Ex. 
J826. See Furniture, Vegetables of Southern 
India. 


ARTOCARPUS LACOOOHA. Roxb. Hi. 
524. 

Artocarpus Gomeziana. Wall. M.S.S. 

Dephal. Bkno. Kannagonagass... Sing. 

My-ouk-loke ... Bukm. Kaiuma-regu.,.' Tel. 

My*ouk-louke. ... ,, Lnku-chamma.. 

Lacoocha Bread- Nakka-reuu. „ 

fruit . Eng. Lowi„. Mahr. 

Small Jack, ... ,, or Bombay. 

This tree is occasionally grown in gardens or 
near houses, iuBengal, Burmah and the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces, where it is usually called a kind 
,of fig, and two varieties of it grow in Ceylon, 
sear Rutnapuva and in the south and centre of 
the islands. Dr* Boyle thinks itmay be found 
to yield fibres. Its roots are used in dyeing 
yellow* Dr* Brandis says the wood is used for 
oanpes, a cubic foot weighs 40 lbs. In a 
full grows tree on good soU the Average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is ifeet. The whole tree and unripe 
rail contain ^ueb tenacious milky juice. The 


fruit is prized by the Burmese, and is eaten 
in Bengal. The male spadix is acid and 
astringent, and eaten by the natives in their 
curries.— Roxb. Hi, 524. Thoaite's En. Pi, 
Zeyl. Voigt, , 290. Dr. Boyle. Drs. McClelland > 
Mason , Wight, Brandis. Useful Plants. Flor. 
Andh. 

ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS. Wall. 

Tounbein...BTJRM. 

An immense tree in British Burmah, wood 
used for canoes and cart-wheels. On the hills, 
large trees rather scarce. A cubic foot weight 
30 lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 12 feet.— Dr. Brandis. 

ARTOCARPUS NOBILIS, Thw. 

Del-gass....SiNQ, 

A large tree not uncommon in the southern 
and central parts of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
2000 feet. This tree, has, until lately, been con¬ 
founded with Artocarpus pube^cenes of Willde 
now, but is evidently quite distinct from that, 
and apparently from any other hitherto described 
species. The wood is of very good quality, but 
not considered of equal value with that of Aria- 
carpus integrifoUa. The seeds toasted are* a 
favourite article of food with the Singhalese. 
Thw. En. FI. Zeyl. p. 262. 

ARTOCARPUS POLYPHEME, Champadah 
of Botanists, a tree of the same natural family 
with the jack and bread-fruit; fruit smaller 
th«n the first, but of more delicate flavour, and 
greatly esteemed by the Malays. It seems to 
be au indigenous plant of the Archipelago, and 
even there to be limited to the Western parts 
of it, such as Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, 
and their adjacent islands.— Ciawfunfit Dic¬ 
tionary, page 93. 

ARTOCARPUS PUBESCENS, Willde. 

White bread-fruit... Eng. I Del . ...Sura. 

Aludel . Sing, j 

A eynoDym of Artocarpus hirauta. 
ARTOCARPUS BYLVESTR1S. 

Ran faunas...M aml 

Character of wood not known. 

„ ARTS, MANUFACTURES and TRADES. 
There are but few arts or manufactures, in 
which Eastern nations excel those < f Europe. 
Perhaps in the spinning and in the weaving 
and dyeing of cotton and silk stuffs, pf such 
kinds as are suitable for the clothing that they 
wear and to their habits, the weavers and dyqre 
of South Eastern Asia are not approached by 
any European race. In field and garden quit*- 
vation, in the economy of waters and the utili¬ 
zation pf manges, there are several races skilled 
in varied degrees, though nope exceed the 
Chinese; in . their -acquaintance.with these sub- 
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Jeoti, to their acquisition of which they are I as also in Guzerat and Orissa, Ac., are known to 
simulated by the example of the Imperial fa- belong to periods as early aa A. D. 500. The 
igily, the emperor annually ploughing the groups of figures on them are numerous be* 
first field and the empress and her attendants yond description, the men wear head-dresses in 
watching the silk worms and their produce, the form of couical crowns richly covered with 
The little permanency, since eight hundred ornaments; their bodies are naked, and their 
years, of many Indian dynasties, has prevented breasts and arms show neoklaces and armlets 
Architecture attaining the position of which it of very ornate patterns. From the loins to the 
was capable. For the past 1500 years, in gene- knee, or middle of the thigh, they have in most 
ral, are to be seen the result only of spasmodic instances kilts, as it were, also composed of 
efforts of hindu and mahomedan sovereigns, ornaments; and msny are altogether naked, 
such as still exist at Agra, Bejapore, Aurunga- both male and female, with a girdle of orna- 
bad, Gogi, Kulburgah, Dowlatabad, and Hy- mental pattern round the loins. These figures 
derabad, but only in the ruins of palaces, and abound among the sculptures of Ellora, and up* 
tembs. The hindu sovereignties of India and on the hindu temples of Dharw&r and Mysore 
prior to them, the buddhist and jaina rulers of the eighth to the thirteenth century ; also 
were of longer duration, and the vast cave tern- upon the 1 Chola* temples at Conjeveram, aud 
pies of Prome; Karli; Elephant a ; Ellora, elsewhere, probably of the same era. In the 
aud Ajunta testify to the stability and pow- Jain sculpture the male and female figures are 
er of their projectors, for some of them must invariably naked ; but ornamented in gene* 
have been in progress for hundreds of years, ral with necklaces, bracelets, armlets, and 
and their commencement from prior to the zones of exceedingly intricate and beautiful 
birth of Christ. The only Indian sovereigns patterns, in imitation, probably, of the chased 
who have long possessed territories are the raj- gold work of the period. All these illustrate 
put races of Rajaputanah, and the solar dynasty the early progress of India in many useful 
of Mewar have erected numerous magnificent arts. 

structures in their capital. In the towns of Spinning yam for weaving is at the pre- 
Calcutta, Madras aud Bombay, there is as yet sent day practised by all classes of women 
qo building under the British rule of any in India ; even the highest, at one time, used 
interest. In Ceylon, the buddhist temple of to amuse themselves with the spinning wheel. 
Auarajpura seems to have been erected prior Among the agricultural classes, the occu- 
to the present era. At Rangoon and at pation is constant, or fills up time not re- 
rrome are buddhist temples, grand in their quired for other occupations. Dr. Buchanan, 
colossal dimensions, but the dwelling houses in one of his able statistical reports estimates 
and religous buildings generally in Burraah the annual produce of hand-spun yarn in one 
are all of wood and do not permit the display district alone at thirteen lacs of rupees 
which can be attained with stone or even =£130,000* The spindle in use is not much 
with briclc and mortar. The architecture and thicker than a stout needle. It is from ten to 
ornamentation of the temples of Southern India fourteen inodes in length, and attached to it 
have lately been made known by the photo- near its kwdr point, is a ball of unbaked 
graphic representations and descriptions of clay to give it^eight in turning. The spinner 
Beejapoor, Dharwar, Ahmedabad, and other holds it in an inclined position, with its points 
cities, by Mr. Fergusson and Col. Taylor. They resting on a piece of shell, and turns it between 
are by far the most interesting and complete the thumb and forefinger of one hand, while she 
memorials of the ancient sacerdotal and regal at the same time draws out the single fila* 
grandeur of Southern India which are in exist- ments from the roll of cotton in the 
ence and give a striking impression oi the former other hand, and twists them into yarn upon 
splendour of the ruling empires. The Dnar* ihe spindle. A certain degree of moisture, com* 
war sculptures are the records of Chalukya, bined with a temperature of about 82 degrees, 
Hoi Sala, Belial, and other local dynasties, is the condition of the atmosphere, best Suit- 
Some of the figures are clothed with defensive ed to the carrying on of this operation. Dry- 
armour, and there is no trace of a sewn gar- ness of the air prevents the filaments of cottoi’j 
ment. All the men's figures have short waist from being sufficiently attenuated or elongated 
eloths or dhotees, like kilts, with an end in and is therefore unfavourable to the spinning 
some 'eases cast over the shoulder; the women of fine yarn. The Dacca spinners usually 
are in the same costume, but both in the earlier work from soon after duwn to nine or teu 
memorial stones and on some of the profuse o’clock, and from three or four in the afternoon 
sculpture on the temple at Hullabeed in My- till half an hour before sunset. The finest yam 
sore (Dhsra oamoodra, tenth to twelfth century, is spuu early in the morning before the rising 
A. D.), they wear bodices, tied in front, as sun dissipates the dew on the grass; or, when 
hindu women wear them at present. Many this is wanting, and the air is unusually dry, 
temples m the south and west of India, it is notuafrequently made over a shallow 
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vessel of water, the evaporation from which other figured fabrics, which have established 
imparts the necessary degree of moisture to the themselves there, and which, both from their 
filaments of cottorf, and enables the spinner to good quality and moderate prices, are ac* 
form them into thread. As a proof of the ceptable to the numerous classes who make use 
fineness of the yarn thus delicately spun, Mr. of them. Some of the chintxes of Masulipatam 
Taylor mentions that one skein which was core* and of the south of India are as beautiful in 
fully weighed, proved to be at the rate of 250 design as they are chaste and elegant in colour, 
miles in length to the pound of cotton. Dr. Printed cloths are worn occasionally, * as in 
Watson gives the result*of microscopic exami- Berar and Bundclkhund, for sareea; and the 
nations of French, English, and Dacca muslins, ends and borders have peculiar local patterns, 
in an elaborate table ; and be reports that the: There is also a class of prints on coarse cloth, 
diameter of the Dacca yarn is less than that . used fur the skirts or petticoats of women of 
of the finest European : that the number of some of the lower classes in upper India ; but 
filaments in each thread is considerably smaller the greatest need of printed cloths is for 
in the Dacca than in the European yarns: the kind of bed cover called palempore, or sin- 
that the diameter of the ultimate filaments or gle quilts. 

fibres of which the Dacca yarn consists is In the costlier garments woven in India, the 
larger than the European; and it appears borders and euds are entirely of gold thread 
from the investigation that the superior fineness and silk, the former predominating. Many of 
of the Dacca yarn depends solely dn the fact the sarees, or womens cloths, made at Benares, 
that it contains a smaller number of filaments. Pyetun, and Boorhanpoor ; in Guzerat j at 
These causes, combined with the ascertained Narrainpett, and Dhanwarum, in the Hy- 
result, that the number of twists in each inch dqrabad territory ; at Yeokla in Khan- 
of length in the Dacca yarn amounts to 110.1 desh, and in other localities, have gold 
and 80 7, while in the English it was only 68 8 thread in broad and narrow stripes alternating 
and 56*6, not only account for the superior with silk or muslin. Gold flowers, checks, or 
fineness, but also for the durability of the Dacca zigzag patterns are used, the colours of the 
over the European fabric ; and bs already a very grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, 
great advance has been made in the spinning purple, and grey; and in silk, black, shot with 
ot yarn by machinery, it may be possible, per- crimson or yellow, crimson, with green, blue, 
haps, to raise the standard of quality, both in or white, yellow with deep crimson and blue, 
fineness and strength, to that of Dacca. The all producing rich, harmonious, and eten g<»r- 
manufacture of these very delicate muslins is, gcous effects j but without the least appearance 
however, not confined to Dacca. At Nandair of or approach to glaring colour, or offence to 
on the Godaverv, and at Muktul, Dhanwarum, the most critical taste. They are colours and 
and Amerchinta, all towns in the Nizam of effects which suit the dark or fair complexions 
Hyderabad dominions, and Amee, near Madras, of the people of the country ; for an Indian 
muslins, which rival those of Dacca, are made in lady who can afford to be choice in the selec- 
considerable quantities, and are sold in Madras tion of her wardrobe, is as particular as to what 
and Hyderabad, as well as supplied to the will suit her especial colour—dark or coroparn- 
weat and south of India. In these localities, tively fair-—as any lady of England or France, 
the process of spinning by the spindle is the Another exquisitely beautiful article of Indian 
same as that of Dacca ; but as the climate is costume for men and Women is the doputta, 
dryer, the spinners, who are both men and or scarf, worn more frequently by mahommedan 
women, work in partially darkened rooms, the women than bindu, and by the latter only 
floors of which are watered to produce the when they have adopted the mahommedan 
necessary amount of moisture. The manner of loonga, or petticoat; but invariably by men in 
dressing the thread, and weaving it,does not dif- dress costume. By women, this is generally 
sr from the Dacca system in any great degree : passed once round the waist over the petticoat 
and if the muslins are probably not so fine as or trousers, thence across the bosom and over 
those of Dacca, they have an advantage in supe- the left shoulder and head; by men across the 
rior clearness and transparency. r l he band-spin* chest only. The Doputta, especially those of 
liing of fine thread used forBrussels lace, accord- Benares, are perhaps the most exquisitely 
ittg to Mr. Palliser’s account of it, is similarly beautiful of all ihe ornamental fabrics of India; 
spun by women in darkened rooms. The and it is quite impossible to describe the effects 
manufacture of muslins V of such qualities as of gold and silver thread, of t(ie most delicate 
are produced at Dacca, and indeed in Europe, and ductile description imaginable, woven in 
must necessarily be always of a very limited broad, rich borders, and profusion ofgold.and 
character, and thtir use confined to very rich silver flowers, or the elegance and 1 intricacy of 

E nnchaaera. For the masses of the people, the most of tbe arabesque patterns of the ribbon 
jngUth manufacturer sends to India the plain borders or broad stripes. Hbtf such article 
and striped dooiia, muloiul, ‘ aghabaid,* and are woven at all, and how thejr are woven with 
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their exquisite finish and strength, fine as their 
quality is, in the rude 'handlooms of the country, 
ii is hard to understand. Ail these fabrics are 
of the most delicate and delightf il colour; the 
creamy white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet, and blue, are clear yet subdued, 
and always accord with the thread used, and the 
sjyte of ornamentation whether in gold or silver, 
/or both combined. Many are of more decided 
colours—black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, 
dark green, and madder; but whatever the 
colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste and 
suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares are not intended for ordinary washing; 
but the dyers and scourers of India have a pro* 
cess hy which the former colour can be dis¬ 
charged from the fabric, and it can then be re¬ 
dyed. The gold or silver work is also carefully 
pressed and ironed, and the piece is restored, 
if not to its original beauty, at least to a very 
Wearable condition. The doputtas of Pyetun 
and indeed most others except Benares, are of 
a stronger fabric. Many of them are wovpn 
in fast colours, and the gold thread- silver is 
rarely used in them—is more substantial than 
that of Benares. On this account they are 
preferred in Central India and the Deccan; 
not only because they are ordinarily more dur¬ 
able, but because they bear washing or clean¬ 
ing better. In point of delicate beauty, how¬ 
ever, if not of richness, they are not comparable 
with the fabrics of Benares. Scarf3 are in use 
by every one. Plain muslins, or muslins with 
figured fields and borders without colour; 
plain fields of muslin with narrow edging of 
coloured silk, or cotton (avoiding gold thread), 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called 1 sela’ 
m India, are in every day use among millions 
of hindus and mahommedans, men and women. 
They are always open-textured muslins; and the 
quality ranges from very ordinary yarn to that 
of the finest Dacca fibres. 

The textures of the dhotee, saree and loonghi 
-•manufactured in Britain and sent to India, are 
not that required by the people ; nor what 
they aw accustomed to. They are in general 
too dose, too much like calico in fact, which of 
course makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, 
and difficult to wash. Again, the surface be¬ 
comes rough, and, as it is generally called 
* fuzzy/ in use, which the native fabric remains 
free from. Comparatively few native women of 
any class or degree wear white; if they do 
WOOf it, the dress has broad borders and ends. 
But what all classes wear are coloured cloths; 
black, red, blue, occasionally orange and green, 
violet, and gveiy. All through Western, Centra), 
andSoutheniliidift,sareei are striped and check¬ 
ed in an infinite variety of patterns. Nsrrain- 
pettj Dhaawaram^and Muktul, in the NizamV 
territories; Guddiuk aid Betrigerry in Dhar- 
war ; Kolapoor, Nassik, Ymk and many other 1 
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' manufacturing towns in the Deecan; Arnee in 
the south, and elsewhere send out articles of 
excellent texture with beautifully arranged 
colours and patterns, both in stripes and 
checks. The costly and superb fabrics of cloths 
of gold and silver (Kimkhnb), and the classes 
of washing satins (Mushroo and Hemroo) 
even it European skill could imitate them by 
the hand-loom, it would be impossible to ob¬ 
tain the gold and silver thread unless they were 
imported fiom India. The native mode of 
making this thread is known, but the result 
achieved by the Indian workman is simply the 
effect of skilful and delicate manipulation. 
The gold and silver cloths, kimkhabs, are used 
for state dresses and trousers, the latter by 
men and women, and ladies of rank usually 
possess petticoats or skirts of these gorgeous 
fabrics. Mushroo and hemroo are not used for 
tunics, biit for men’s and women’s trousers and 
women’s skirts; as also for covering bedding 
and pillows; they are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and preserve their colour 
however long worn or roughly used; but they 
can hardly be compared with English satins, 
which, however, if more delicate in colour and 
texture, are unfitted for the purposes to which 
the Indian fabrics are applied. For example; 
a labada or dressing-gown made of scarlet 
mushroo in 1842 r has been washed over and 
over again, and subjected to all kinds of rough 
usage ; yet the satin is still unfrayed, and the 
colour and gloss as bright as ever. Many of 
the borders of loongees, dhotees, and sarees 
are like plain silk ribbons; in some instances 
corded or ribbed, in others flat. 

The manufacture of Cashmir shawls is pe¬ 
culiar to that province. Those formerly issued 
from that province were exquisitely woven, 
with unrivalhd elegance and chasteness of 
design, softness and finish in quality, arrange* 
ment of colours and use of dyes which the 
finest Paisley and French shawl* do not ap* 
proach. These exquisite shawls of Cashmir 
grow rare and rare every year, and their 
place has been usurped by hand em* 
broidered fabrics of lower value, with more 
showy and more vulgar patterns. In the Pun* 
jab and Dehli, of late years, workmen have 
commenced to embroider Kashmir doth and 
i net with floss silk and braid, but solely for 
! sale to Europeans, who wear them ar tunics, 
jackets, scarfs and the like. In the hand worked 
Kashmir shawls as also in the Dell! Work, 
wooden needles of hardwood are used slightly 
oharred, with a hole in the centre of the needle 
to receive the yarn. 

The Turning-Lathe of India .*-The simplest 
form of the Native Turning-Lathe of India cot* 
state ef two pegs or pieces of wriod driven into 
the ground, with a short iron peg projecting 
from each inwardly} these constitute the cities. 
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When the centres get slack, thefygs, or heads 
of the lathe as they would be called, are driven 
a little firmer and further in: or should this not 
suffice, the pegs are pulled up and driven into 
fresh ground. The rest consists of a cross 
piece of wood with a handle like a wooden 
mattock or coal-rake. This is placed in front 
of the lathe and steadied by the foot. The 
work to be turned is spun backwards and 
forwards by a bow held in the right hand : the 
tool is managed with great dexterity by the 
left hand and foot, the rest being steadied by 
the right foot. The native workman is almost 
literally quadrumanous, and can make his feet 
and toes almost as serviceable as his hands and 
fingers. The lathe costs Rs. 2, and a native 
workman will turn out on this as much rough 
work as an Englishman will on the best foot- 
lathe. The tools mainly consist of short bars 
of steel sharpened at both ends, each end being 
used alternately—an old file, or anything else 
that will cut. They have seldom a good edge, 
they are set on a fineish-grained sandstone, not 
capable of making them very sharp, 

A better variety of lathe has the two heads 
coupled together by a bar, and made fast by 
wedges: the other arrangements are the same 

« both. From these two, bed posts and pieces 
wood, from a quarter of an inch to eight 
inches in diameter are turned out. Instead of 
being painted, the works are lacquered on the 
kthe by holding on a piece of resin, coloured 
prith some mineral paint. They give in this way, 
at a most insignificant price, the effect of highly 
polished varnished work. The lathe with one 
centre and chuks for turning hollow cups and 
fancy work, is a much more perfect and highly 
finished implement than the lathes of two 
centres. It consists of a strong platform of 
wood, from two to three and a half inches 
thick, and one by one and a half or two feet 
square. The heads are morticed into this: an 
ironpost secures the spindle end—the other 
works with a wooden collar and washer. The 
chuck is fastened on without screwing. Like 
the other lathes, it is worked with a bow, but 
the bow itself in this case is a neat and well 
finished implement. The tools and mode of 
working are the same, or nearly so, in all. In 
this lathe, the most beautiful ebony and ivory 
work is tuned with singular neatness and speed; 
and a native would beat any European with 
this variety of implement: wiih celerity they 
turn off beads, spheres, balls, boxes, backgam¬ 
mon men, and plaiu chessmen,—for each of 
'which half a dozen of turns seem to suffice. 

fuh Oih India .—The manufacture of Fish 
Oil >i practised all along the western coast: 
The extreme cheapness of cocoanut, castor, and 
other vegetable oils, interferes with the pro¬ 
ductiveness of animal oils. The greet source 
of supply is the shark and the skate; the livers 
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of these are cut out, and thrown into a vat or 
old canoe, or other receptacle, and trodden on 
with the feet till the oil is expressed* It is 
then drawn off, and stowed away: boiling does 
not seem to be resorted to, as there is little or 
no muscular fibre, such as that of the blubber, 
to be got rid of, or aqueous particles to be dis¬ 
pelled. The amount of oil manufactured at 
each fishing-village will in all likelihood be 
found very nearly proportioned to the value of 
the trade in sharks’ fins. The oil from the 
variety of skate called “ Wagil” by the natives, 
seems to have a strong resemblance to the cod 
liver oil now so much in demand for medicinal 
uses. On the Malabar Coast, especially off 
Vingorla, the seas literally swarm with a 
variety of the sardine from which a coarse ill- 
smelling variety of oil, which sells for from six 
to twelve annas a maund, is manufactured; tha 
natives employ it for smearing their boats. 

Salt —One of the most extensive manufac¬ 
tures ou the Indian shores is that of Sea Salt, 
and, simple as the process seems, it is far from 
devoid of ingenuity or interest. Amongst the 
numerous islands which fringe the Malabar 
Coast, there are countless narrow, creeks and 
inlets, left dry at low tide, the expanse of mud 
then exposed being often enormous. Off the 
shores of Sewree the tide at springs retires 
nearly two miles: and this is nothing at all out 
of the way in the neighbourhood. When salt 
pans are proposed to be established, the first 
thing is to construct a mud embankment,—a 
foundation for it being selected where the water 
is never more than four or five feet deep. The 
crest of the embaukment is made to surmount 
this by two or three feet—the base of it is ge¬ 
nerally from two to three times its height. 
Openings are purposely left at intervals in the 
principal embankments, and from these, at right 
angles to the main line of the wall, other em¬ 
bankments are run inland, parallel tq each 
other, leaving a current between, large enough 
to admit of a line of salt boats running up. 
Immediately behind the embankments, the salt¬ 
pans are laid down. These consist of rectan¬ 
gular compartments, from twenty to thirty feet 
across, and commonly twice as long as they are 
broad, and from a foot to a foot and a half in 
depth. They are separated from each other by 
little mud walls, about three feet across at bot¬ 
tom, and two at top, more or less, according as 
little channels fer filling the nans are meant to 
be run along them or not. Two, three, or four 
lines of pans, according to the extent of the 
back water, are carried along the rear of eaoh 
embankment—care being taken to leave an area 
of land capable of being flooded by the sea be¬ 
twixt the pass and the mainland, three or four 
times the size of the pins themselves. So soon 
m the monsoon is fairly over, all the fieife water 
that has accumulated in the pans orlbdck whter 
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4 run off, and in November or December, the there is no reason why production should be 
sea is admitted to the back water through a extended. Such is the convenience of our 
sluice in the embankment. The pahs are now shores for the manufacture, and so easily and 
carefully cleaned out, their floors and walls so cheaply can the process of storing And oar* 
being made smooth and nice. In about a rying away be managed, that all the attempts 
month after it has been admitted to the back made by Banians to bring salt from Scihde, 
water, the .sea-water, now getting reduced in where it is to be had in unlimited quantity 
quantity, and increased in saltness by evapora- ready made, have proved unremunerathre. The 
tion, is let into the pans. The first charge re- idea, therefore, of importing salt from England 
quires about six weeks to evaporate: subse- into India is about as chimerical as any that 
quent charges are dried up in half the time of ever entered the human imagination ; while the 
the first, thus diminishing as the season be- abuse heaped on the quality of tire salt used k 
comes hotter, and the brine more strong. The India is as undeserved as may be. The uppeV 
strength of the brine is judged of by its becom* salt is scarcely surpassed iu purity by the finest 
kg red; in fact, a curious variety of a creature, the Cheshire raiues send forth : while the black 
of the volvax kind, the same as is to be found salt contains as much of the pure muriate of 
in a fossil state iu the Punjauh rock-salt, and soda as does the common pan-made Sait of 
which often tinges the waters of our seashores Britain. The matter which contaminates the 
as if stained with blood,—makes it appearance former is conspicuous, and looks very dirty, but 
just as the salt is ready to crystallize,-—often then it is perfectly harmless: the subtle con- 
tinting the salt itself of a fine pinkish hue. taminents of the latter are eminently mischiev- 
When very nearly dry, the salt, which lias now ous, though invisible. Au adult native ofBritain, 
accumulated to the thickness of an inch or two, is supposed to consume at an average of from 
is raked off, the upper portion, which is.beau- fifteen to twenty pounds of salt annually, so 
tifully white, and almost quite pure, being first that he will in this way swallow some three 
taken,—the lower portion, often crystallised in ounces of mud a jear: it will be a long time 
pieces of halfhn inch cube, is taken up next, before the peck of dirt every one is said to 
—is slightly mixed with clay, and is that gene- have destined for him in the course of his life- 
rally in use. The white and bluish salt are now time, be at this rate consumed : in India, num- 
piled up separately in conical heaps, about six- bers of people eat pounds* weight of clay by 
teen feet in diameter, and ten feet high, which choice! See Salt Sup. C. of I. • < 

are preserved with a thick thatching of grass Cements .—The chief cement is lime In its 
during the monsoon. The white salt is as various forms: the only Indian building Btones, 
pure as any in the world—the black salt is which differ materially from those of the rest of 
mixed with about one or two per cent, of clay, the world, are laterite, concrete and kuukur; 
Both are in a great measure free of the magne- and of each of these a short notice may interest, 
aian salts and sulphates which contaminate These rocks are either unknown in the other 
pan made of Britaiu ;-everything more solu- quarters of the world, or have not hitherto been 
ble than muriate of Soda remaining behind described by geologists. Kunkur is a lime- 
in solution, is washed away by the rains, stone mostly nodular—always fresh water and 
Salt-pans are much less efficient when new than recent,—in most cases in the act of being form- 
alterwards, and they continue to improve as the ed under our eyes. It is sometimes found in 
ground becomes impregnated for ten or fifteen thick stratified beds like the travertine near 
years. When the first crystallisation is unsa- Rome, and seems in this case to have been 
tiafactory > as it often i9, a second charge of formed by calcareous springs i more generally 
brine is let on before the salt from the first is it is met with in clay or alluvial soil, in the 
removed. The evaporation in the back water shape of small pieces from the size of pease or 
goes on, of course, as rapidly as in (he pans filberts to that of the hand* In the blue clay 
themselves, and by this contrivance, which re- which stretches along all the western shores^ it is 
quires no care or preparation, an amount of found in vast abundance, generally assuming 
evaporating surface three or foiir times that of th$ most fantastic forms—indeed it abounds in 
the pans is secured :the pans themselves only Isvery rice-field and open soil all over the conn* 
require trouble or attention, the back-waler re try. The more recent varieties seem to be 
quires none. The pans are drawn from three to formed by tbe agency of the raiss i When the 
.four times every year: as the rains approach, earth abounds with vegetation, tbe>tepid.w*tors 
they ere. abandoned for the season. The sea is are charged with fixed air and ditnlrb the lime 
sttldom let in more than once or twice into the prevailing in the soil everywhere around,-—the 
.back water: were the whole available surface mineral being again thrown, down. as the 
kept covered, doubfh the amount of Bait at pre- advancing season dispels the excess of, gat 
•eat manufactured might be made. The sup- It in tbit state absorbs the clayey, ?n*eUer 
p\y, however, is s6 tifte on theheds of the de- around;*** cements it kto kuukur* TM» is 
mand, and the proftrare so very 1W, that eoitsetod by the Vune^utoer, placeA vritkto* 
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voo d iuemalksixed conical kilns, and burnt in of Sumatra. It js found m boulders and roll- 
the usual way. It contains 1% of carbonate of ed masses all along the Malabar. Coast from 
lime, 15 pf sand, and 11 of clay and oxide of Bombay north to Gogo iu the Gulf of Cambay, 
iron. Mixed with half its weight of river sand, beyond the region of the formation itself, 
it makes an excellent mortar: burnt in pieces Pieces of it have been q>et with three hundred 
of a oubio inch or so in size, and then powder feet under tbe surface, in the blue claybeds at 
ed without slaking, it forms a first rate water Calcutta, as also in similar beds of lesser thick- 
cement, setting in a few minutes, and becom- ness in Bombay, and close by Cambay and 
ing as bard as stone. * At Poona the finer Kurrachee .* so that the formation at one time 
varieties of kunkur are burnt with charcoal all was probably much more extensive than at 
throughout the city, in neat pigmy looking kilns present. Its colour is of a red irony or brick- 
Ri feet high and about as much in diameter at dust hue, sometimes deepened into* dark red. 
tbe base. These hold about a cubic foot of ma- It is marked with whitish stains, and is occa- 
terisl, or about 361bs. of charcoal and kunkur sionally cellular or perforated with tubiform 
iu equal parts. When burnt, it is slaked and holes. It rarely if ever contains either crystals 
then made .up into bricks, which are sold in or organic remains, is never stratified or 
tbe bazaar for the purpose of whitewashing. columnar, and generally spreads out iu vast 
The finer kinds of lime and cement on sheets on the surface of the plutonio or volcanic 
the western coast are made from shells, brought rocks. When the upper surface is cleared 
chiefly from Rutnagherry. The process of away, the rock below is found soft and easily 
burning is a peculiar one. A piece of ground cut into blocks of any form. It quickly 
about ten feet square is laid down even and hardens and darkens in hue by exposure to 
floored over with clay ; an upright pole is the air, and is not at all liable to decomposition 
placed at each end of this, and a sheet stretch- or injury from tbe weather. Tbe Arcade 
ed out with back stays spread between the Inquisition at Goa is built of it, St. Mgry's 
poles, which are steadied with strings. On Church, Madras, and also the old fortress ofMa- 
the floor a bed of shells and rice-chaff alter- lacca. Newbold.— (Asialie Soc . Transactions .) 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet by A curious variety of trap-tuffa, sometimes 
six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood is white sometimes greenish or purple, is found in 
placed along the windward side of this, and Bombay and many other parts of India, resera- 
when the sea-breeze sets in the wood is kindled, bles laterite in the quality of being easily cut 
As the heat extends to leeward, and the shells when raised, afterwards hardening on exposure 
become calcined, the limeburners draw off the to the air. It is used as a building-stone, and 
/ore part of them with a stick, and so soon as suits well for basins, troughs, and aqueducts s 
they have cooled on the floor sufficiently to allow it is not very extensively employed. 

.them to be handled, they are placed in a scoop Littoral-concrete is a variety of rock which 
basket and tbe dirt and epidermis winnowed has not hitherto found a specific place in the 
from them. The shells, now white and pearly, geological catalogues j the name has been cou- 
are next thrown into a small sized vat partially ferred on it from its being iuvariably found 
filled, with water: here they for some time boil close by the sea-shore, and from its resemblance 
from the effects of the heat and slaking. The to the artificial stone formed by the cemeutar 
.whole in a short time settles down into a fine tion of sand, gravel, or other coarse materia), 
Mini-fluid mass, which is taken out and slight- by lime-water or mortar. It is composed of 
ly dried, and is now ready for use.—See Cement the material prevailing on our shores—of shells, 
U* of I, sand, gravel, and pebbles, and varies in its 

. Building Slow *—,Laterite rock, a clay iron character, with the rocks in the neighbour* 
ore,seems peculiar to India. It covers the western hood,—being micaceous towards Cochin and 
coast almost continuously, and for the most part Teilicberry, from the quantity of sand and other 
np.tO the very foot of the ghauts, and from close nodules from the granite end gneiss; greveljy 
to Bombay to Ceylon. It is found in detached to thenorth of Bombay, and around it, com?- 
beds.along the Coromandel coast, near Madras posed almost entirely of fragments of shells, 
and Nellore, Bajahmundry and Samulcottah* Sir Erskine Perry states that this strange 
extending,into Cuttack. It caps tbe loftiest variety of rock is to be found, all along the 
summits of eastern and western ghauts, Himalayas, and prevails extensively in South?- 
and some of the isolated peaks in the table ern India. We hgvo not observed it mentioned 
land in the,interior.. It ocours*in tbe Southern by any of our geologists, but have no dojrt$ 
MabriHaGouutry* Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, of tbe correctness of the statement of the 
B.nptV ( 4^pt,,the. Ca^nqtic, and Tanjore ? it is Justice* It is to be met “ 

DW.Qgmaoiit' a great mrt$t regions where abound. Along the,lil ^ 
ne^Be4er*t»Malnfa» and in many par,ts of , Ben-. of; Scindjs, Alicia* and the Bed $ea, th^ugh'% 
gl and CJeyteTtfringes4he shores otBuxmK \ matexftl ft ft aWnianVftt 

:8\l \ imiW to 
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Coast, it is nowhere cemented into stone* pattern, are used as hand-hammers*—they an 
Even here, indeed, the cementation is far from called Sootkees. 

invariable: in one part of the esplanade we The blasting, or rather the boring tool, or 
have loose sand on the surface, and conorete jumper, is a plain round rod of iron, about 
beneath: at another, sand or concrete as the three feet long, pointed at both ends with 
case may be, from the surface throughout to steel. No hammer is ever employed in bor- 
the rock: and in a recent excavation, concrete iug : the jumper is raised and struck in with 
was found for the first twenty feet, resting on both hands, and a man will penetrate some 
a bed of fine sand perfectly loose. It is fre- inch or two in an hour. Stones are usually 
qnently found to rest—as, for example, at paid for to the quarry owners at so muoh for 
Sewree and Mahim—on a bed of blue clay each jumper at work, 
filled with kunkur and mangrove roots, offering The native punch is a short dumpy lancet 
evidence of a depression from the time the man- pointed tool—it is sharpened by being turned 
groves grew at high-water mark, so as to pea- point up, and struck with a piece of fiint. 
mit the gravel deposit to accumulate. The When used in stone-dressing, it is held in the 
whole must then have been raised by a second left hand, and struck with a hollow-faced iron 
r upheaval to its present level. The principal hammer, the cavity being about an inch in 
quarries of these are at Versova, about twenty depth and as much in diameter, 
miles to the north of Bombay, where the shore J n the Deccan the most massy structures are 
is sheltered by a vast dyke of basalt formerly raised, aid carved from trap, with a delicacy and 
submerged. correctness quite astonishing. The vaults and 

The sand, which seldom extends more than domes of tombs and temples are commonly bolt- 
a few inches down, is first removed, and the rock e d with iron from top to bottom, and in many 
is smoothed on the surface. A space about cases, instead of scaffolding,, the structure is 
twelve feet each way is next divided into slabs surrounded with a rough wall ten or twenty 
one foot square,—the grooves between them f ee t off, the interval between being filled up 
being cut with alight flat-pointed single bladed with earth: a long inclined plane serves for 
pick. These are raised successively by a tool raising the stones. A magnificent structure of 
something between an adze and a mattock, a this sort, the tomb of one of the Gwalior prin- 
single stroke of which is in general sufficient ces, stood half finished near Poona for some 
for the detachment of each from its bed. The thirty years; and here native architecture may 
blocks thus cut out and raised being thrown be seen in perfection in all stages of advance- 
aside, the bed is once more smoothed, and the ment. The only building materials at the 
operation resumed till the pit reaches the depth Bombay presidency, beside that already describ- 
of six or eight feet, when, it being no longer ed, consist of greenstone, trap, and a fine grain- 
convenient to remove the stones by hand or ed variety of nummulite like Bath Oolite,-call- 
basket, a new pit is cut. This variety of build- ed, from the name of the place whence it comes, 
ing material is brought in vast quantities to Porebunder stone. Bricxs are ftrgely used, all 
Bombay where a large portion of the native over India, Interne, clay and stone and slabs of 
bouses are built of it. It is not very strong, coral rock in I he Mauritius. In many parts of 
but with the admirable cement employed with Bengal, wattle-work is in use. 
a lavish hand, it makes a good and econo- Since the Indian rail roads commenc* 
mical wall. ed, with their great spanning bridges, the 

Took--The Native iledge-hammer employed rocks of all their neighbourhoods have been 
in breaking trap, granite, limestone, and the largely utilized and buildings formed of the 
other numberless varieties of rock is one of the green stones, granites, lime-stones and sand- 
most, efficient tools that can be made use of. stones are every where to be seen. Throughout 
Its handle is generally of male bamboo about the great volcanic district of the Dekhan, the 
two feet long: its head is something like that various kinds of greenstone are largely used, 
of an ill-shapen axe—thick all long. It weighs Amongst the blue slate formation, along the 
about eighteen pounds. In the face or striking vallies of the Kistnah and Tumbudra, and the 
portion is a bluntish wedge of steel, fastened in compact limestone formation on each side of 
with a piece of leather. With this the native these rivers, houses have ever been formed 
quarryman will break up the most obdurate from these materials, but the favourite rock for 
trap into slabs or blocks of almost any size or ornamental purposes in the buddhist andhindu 
form, from a pavement flag three inches thick temples of peninsular India is the dark green- 
and two fedt square, to a block two feet cube, stone, often, from its polish being called black 
He looks narrowly at the grain of the stone, marble. The buddhist eaves of EHora; and 
and (hen with a series of blows, of no great the smaller caves at Momihabid and Adjnnta 
force apparently, literally cleaves the stone, are excavated out of the green stone and grOen- 
wbich falls in piecea apparently without effort, stone amygdaloid, at Elloxa about Wenty in 
Similar varieties of tmi, of exactly the same number, in tbe face of the mountains, almost 
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scarped is it falls into the valley of the 
Godavery. About a similar number at Adjun* 
ta in a ravine near the scarped ghats over 
Kbandesh. Those on the right bank of the 
Iranrady near Proroe look on the river,. Large 
quantities of a whitish yellow sandstone are 
now brought into Bombay. In Madras and 
Calcutta, and in lndiff generally, brick is the 
ordinary building material. In the whole of 
Burroah and the Tenasserim provinces, the 
houses are built of wooden planks with sbingh- 
ed roofs. 

Lapidary Operations .—The inferior gems, 
roost abundant and familiar are—the agates, 
onyxes, cornelians, and bloodstones, of the Raj- 
Peepla range, and Cambay cornelians as they 
are called from the place where they are mostly 
cut, and from which they are almost wholly 
brought to Bombay. 

The cornelian in the Raj Peepla . range is 
found in a bed of blue clay—the detritus, propa* 
bly, of the adjoining rocks. Shafts are pierced 
in this to the depth of from thirty to thirty-five 
feet, and horizontal galleries run in any direction 
that suits the fancy of the miner: they are dis¬ 
tributed promiscuously, and do not appear to lie 
in veins or lodes. The galleries seldom exceed 
a hundred yards in length,—they.often run into 
those of other mines: they are generally five feet 
in height, and four across. To each mine there 
are thirteen men attached—they work by tarns. 
Each man must send up so many basket full 
of earth and stones before he is relieved. The 
stores are collected in baskets and drawn up by 
a rope run over a roller or pulley. A group of 
people await them at the mouth of the shaft, and 


I Nearly the whole of the stones are cut at 
Cambay—the greater part of them are made 
into beads. In the process: the stones are first 
broken up into pieces of suitable size for the 
end they are desired to serve. Au iron spike 
is stuck into the ground, point upwards: the 
stone is placed on this and chipped with a 
hammer till nearly rounded; it is then passed 
on to the polisher, who seizes it in a pair of 
wooden clams and rubs it against a piece of 
sandstone placed in an inclined plane before 
him, turning it round from time to time till it 
assumes £ globular form. It is then passed on 
to the borer and polisher a hole is drilled in 
it with diamond dust, and the beads are finally 
polished by being put in a bag with some fine 
emery and rubbed against each other. An ex¬ 
cellent paper on Cambay stones by Captain 
Fulljnmes is in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society for 1839. The stones 
for other uses are sawn or ground down : and 
for this the native lapidary’s tools, are 
simple and efficient. The wheel consists of a 
strong wooden platform sixteen inches by six, 
and three inches thick. In this are two strong 
wooden uprights. Between these is a wooden 
roller eight inches long and three in diameter, 
fastened into a head at the one end. This 
works on an iron spindle or axle at each end. 
On the one end the axle is screwed and fitted 
with a nut, by which the saw or grinding 
wheel can be made fast. The saw consists of a 
thin plate of iron,—the cutting material con¬ 
sisting of native emery or ground corundum— 
koorund as it is called. The lap wheels con¬ 
sist of two circular discs or cakes of lac with 


examine them one after another by chipping 
each on a piece of stone: the compact and fine¬ 
grained are the best, and the blacker the hue is 
at first the redder it becomes after being burnt. 
There were in 1832 about one thousand miners 
employed: and each man carried home with him 
a basket of stones every evening. They were 
spread out on the ground, and for a whoie year 
turned over every four or five days to the sun: 
the longer they are exposed the richer become 
their tints. ' In the month of May they are 
burnt. ^ The operation is effected by placing the 
stones in black earthen pots or chatties. The 
pots are placed mouth under, a hole being pierc¬ 
ed in the bottom of each ; over this is put a 
piece of broken pot. The pots are arranged in 
single rows: sheep’s dung is the only fuel found 
•to answer: the fire is always lighted at sunset 
and allowed to burn till sunrise. If any white 
spots appear on the surface of the pot, the burn¬ 
ing is reckoned incomplete, and the fire, con¬ 
tinued tome time longer. On being removed 
the stones that have flaws are thrown aside as 
useless: those not sufficiently burnt are kept 
fqr next year’s burning, and the remainder are 
Wd for exportation. 


ground koorund, coarse or fine according to 
the work—of a copper disc for polishing, and 
a wooden one for finishing the work. These 
are spun backwards and forwards by a bow, 
the siring of which passes round the roller. 
The lapidary sits on his hams, steadying the 
wheel with his foot and holding on the stone 
with his left hand while he works the bow 
with his right. For very fine work a small 
sized wheel similar to the British lapidary’s 
wheel, but of smaller size, is used, It is 
driven by a multiplying wheel, strap and 
pulley. The Custom-house returns, give the 
value of the traffic in Cambay stones, at an 
average betwixt jBI 0,000 and El 2,000 annu¬ 
ally,—one per cent, of the stones finding their 
way to Europe. 


Cornelians—exports of- 
1844. 

Bs. 

-yalue 

1846. 

China... ui 

... 78.443 

62,663 

Singapore 

... 5,362 

, 645 

Arabian Gulf... 

935 

18,197 

Suez... ... 


40 

Persian Gulf ... 

3 

Z 3,26# . 

1,857 
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Calcutta 

Coromandel Coast 
Malabar and Canara 
Ceylon... 

Great Britain ... 

Catch. 

Kurrachee 
Goa, &c. 

Concan 
Guzcrat 



4,913 

315 

1,540 

216 

28 

35 


2,000 


Total Rs... 93,478 g 88,849 

The chief articles into which they arewrough* 
are paper-weights, knife-handles, miniature- 
sized cups and saucers, tables for snuff-boxes, 
sets of brooches, necklaces, and bracelets, pins, 
buttons, and studs. A field gun, with all its 
appointments, is one of the finest ornamental 
pieces of Cambay stone work-they sell for 
JVom.Ra. 4-0 to Rs. 50. The polish of Cambay 
stones, is not such as pleases the eye of the 
British lapidary—yet were they sent home in 
their roughly finished state, they are so cheap 
that they might be expected to become a con¬ 
siderable article of commerce. They might be 
built up into mosaics for work tables, into 
chess-boards, and other elegant articles of 
furniture—the chief part of the work being 
performed here, where labour is cheap, the 
final finish being given at home The Cambay 
agates equal the finest “Scottish Pebbles” in 
beauty; they generally exceed them, in size, 
and may be had for* mere fraction of the price- 

from 

9 each 
9 „ 


to 


„ 4 
a 12 


5 

15 

2 

15 

15 


1 


v,h 


Necklaces, Black ami Green, Us. 7 

Do. lied. 2 

Paper Cutters. „ 2 

l^Jg^andles per dozen....„ 10 

Snuff Bo'r& rooches . >• 1 

Cups and Sauu. 

Pen Handles..*....,7.7'. 

Studs of all sorts, per doV 
Trowsers Buttons, per pair..’. 

Coat do* do. 

Bracelet Beads, of all sorts...’ 

Paperweights,.. T 

Tables of Sizes.. ]$ 

Guns do. .. * 35 

Earrings per pair. n i 

.Finger Rings... 4 8 as, l 1 „ 

Stone-Cutting.—The seal engravers took*The 
wheel consists of a slight frame ballasted 
below to keep it firm, with two uprights about 
eighteen inches in length and eight inches be¬ 
tween. Betwixt the two is a small spindle. This 
.turns at the owe end on a screw or pivot; some- 
tittles of cornelian: the shoulder is kept in its 
p«oe by a neat iron clamp—u is steadied by a 
peoe of rag wrapped round it and enclosed in 
ra« collar. Why so much pain* should bi 
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taken to diminish friction by a cornelian pin at 
one end, while it was increased by this at the 
other, we cannot explain. A dozen or two 
spindles such as this are made use off The 
spindle is terminated by a small spike of iron of 
about an inch long, ending in a little circular 
saw or button, from a tenth up to half an inch 
in diameter. To this, emery; paste—that is, 
powdered corundum mixed, with oil—is from 
time to time applied, while it is spun round 
with a bow. The engraver holds the seal up 
betwixt his fingers and thumb, and aaweep ot 
two of the bow causes a mark on the leal. 
This is deepened and extended as desired—the 
larger discs being employed for long straight 
strokes. The work turned out is by no means 
very fine, but the celerity of execution is sur¬ 
passing. Diamond dust is very rarely used in 
India,—corundum, koorund, or samda stone as 
it is called, being the chief material employed 
in polishing gems, marbels, .and metals. This 
mineral is found chjefly in granite or the detri¬ 
tus of granite rocks in the Mysore country and 
in the neighbourhood of the south-western 
ghauts. It is brought in considerable quantity 
to Bombay, and is occasionally exported to 
Europe. It is packed iu orange-shaped parcels 
wiih meridional cordings: the pieces are from 
the size of filberts to that of the hand : they 
are generally amorphous or fragments of crys¬ 
tals? often contaminated with felspar, mica, and 
other granitic minerals. Sometimes fragments 
of crystals perfectly pure are to be met with 
weighing from ten to twenty-five pounds, but 
these are rare. Though excessively hftr<J> it is 
by no means tough—it flies in piepps after a 
few strokes of the hammer, and is easily pulve¬ 
rized in a mortar. The natives generally beat 
it on an anvil or stone, keeping it from flying 
about by a collaror cotton rope. The fine 
particles are separated from the coarse by 
Bifting—we are not aware that the home pro¬ 
cess of lixiviation is resorted to. For sharpen¬ 
ing swords or burnishing metal it is generally 
used like a whetstone or burnisher j for polish¬ 
ing gems, it is either made up into a cake with 
lac or into a paste with oil, op grease. It ip 
.never employed for a manufacture of emery 
I anything resembling it. For polishing 

marble or ctiiw «tpne it js used iq taro forms: 
the first of these is a cake of about eigfft inches 
long, three across, and two deep. This is used 
by an individual in the hand. For heavier: pur¬ 
poses, a cake a foot square or so, is employed* 
placed in a frame. Two men v wo*k at this, and 
the reducing process is very rapidly accomplish- 
ed by it; it is in fact a file with 
corundum teeth. The diamond*' seen, in such 
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conn England, and the principal gems used an 
Ind» are the lapis Iwulj, ptp«mld.i,opala, 
Harneti, and the whole family,of eiliceon* ge®|. 
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p<>Moi»e—-Is found in various parts on the ned. A large hook is now hooked into its eyes. 

western coast of. India: it is chiefly prevalent at or nostrils, or wherever it can begot most 
Turreva Carey in the Madras presidency, and in easily attached,-and by this the shark is 
the ghaut country from betwixt the Phoonda and towed inshore : severed boats are requisite for 
Ram Ghauts, /it is called Bellapura by the towing. The rahor is often forty, sometimes 
natives: it was' known to the Romans, and is sixty, feet in length ; the inouth is occasionally 
described by Pliny as used in the manufacture of four feet wide. All other varieties of shark aro 
vessels for culinary purposes—hence its name, caught in nets in something like the way ia 
The mineral possesses a glistening pearly lustre which herrings are caught in Britain. The net 
and greyish tint: it contains 49 per cent.of silica, is made of strong English whipcord, the mesh. 
SO of magnesia, and 6 of alumina. The stone about six inches: they are generally six feet 
is prepared for use by reducing it to something wide, and are from six to eight hundred fa* 
like the form, size, and shape desired, by a thorns,—from three quarters to nearly a mile, in 
cleaver, a paued hammer, or strong knife* When length. On the one side ore floats of wood, 
a cavity is meant to be circular, it is bored out about four feet in length, at intervals of six 
by being held against the working spindle of feet; on the other, pieces of stone. The nets 
a single-centred native lathe. This enables are sunk in deep water from eighty to one 
them to be held on by the chuck, when they hundred and fifty feet, well out at sea : they 
nre chucked and finished in the lath in the are put in one day and taken out the next, so 
ordinary way. Potstone speedily hardens and that they are down two or three times a week, 
darkens by exposure to the air: it absorbs according to the state of the weather and sue- 
grease, oil, or fatty matter, freely *. it is stronger cess of the fishing. The lesser sharks are oc* 
than ordinary earthen-ware, stands heat better, casionally found dead,—the larger ones much 
and is pretty extensively used for culinary pur- exhausted.. On being taken home, the fins are 
poses. That sold in * the Bombay bazar is cut off and dried on the sands in the 6un : the 
mostly brought from Goa. flesh is cut up in long stripes and salted for 

Shark-faking at Kurrachee.— There are food, and the liver is taken out and crushed 
many large boats, with crews of twelve men down for oil. The head, backbone, and entails, 
each, constantly employed in the shark-fishery are left on the shore to rot, or thrown into the 
at Kurrachee. The value of the fins sent,to sea, where numberless little sharks are general. 
Bombay varies from Rs. 13,000 to Rs. 18,000 ly on the watch to eat up the remains of their 
a year. Of this a portion only passes direct- kindred. The fishermen themselvts are only 
ly into the hands of the fishermen, each boat concerned in the capture of the sharks: so 
earning perhaps Rs. 1,000 annually, or Rs. 100 soon as they are landed they are purchased by 
for each man. Prom this falls to be deducted Banias, on whose account all the other opera* 
the cost of material and other charges. Shark- lions are performed. The Banias collect them 
fins sell in (Jhina a t about $32 per picul, or £6 in large quantities, and transmit them to agents 
per cwt. In the market of Marassar the ovdi- in Bombay, by whom they are sold for ship- 
nary price is from $15 to $16, or from J62-10s. ment to China. Not only are the fins of all the 
to h per cwt. This trade, was noticed by ordinary varieties of sharp prepared for the 
Dr, Royle (on the Production of Isinglass.— market, but those also of the sawfish, of the 
London, 1842,) in 1842. It affords on some cat-fish, and some of varieties of ray or skate— 
.occasions to Bombay alone as much as four the latter, indeed, merges almost insensibly into 
lacs of*rupeerf— £40,000-taking fish-maws tlie form of the shark. The cat-fish, known in 
and shark-fins together,—and furnishes the India by the same name as in Britain,has a head 
chief means of support to at least three very like that of its European congener, from 
thousand fishermen or, including their which it differs in all other respefets most 
families, to probabaly not less than fifteen remarkably. Its skin is of a tawny yellowish 
thousand human beings* One boat will some- brown, shading from dark brown on the bgck 
times capture at a x draught as many as a to dirty yellow on the belly: it is beautifully 
hundred sharks of different sizes : sometimes covered all over with spots, of the shape and 
they will be a week, sometimes a month, with- size of those of the leopard, similarly arranged* 
out securing a single fish. The fishermen are The value of sharks* fins annually exportde 
very averse to pealing the amount of their from Bombay amoOnts to betwixt a lakh and 
captures: enquiries of this sort are supposed a half and two lakhs of rupees: the largest 
be made exclusively for the purpose fishery at any given port is probably that 
qif taxatiqi* The great basking shark, or mhor, Kurrachee, which affords nearly one-tenth oj? 
is' always harpomaed ; it is found floating or t)ie whole, but t^e . shark-fishery is.eonfjuqkd 
4&ep oear the surface,of the waty, and is thert all along coast cpa*t. The fishery *kmg 
struck with a harpoon eight feet long- The these coasts are divided into four grj^ 

|sh pnno at^ck is allowed tp run till |i^ed, end oyer each o( which a head *wg|n.<¥ 
ilAeiipujldih andbeattn^with clubs till stun- presides, VWayttce; 2, Son-kolie ; 3, Don^ 
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g«if*kalie j 4, Thankur-kolie. One great je¬ 
madar, or chief, rules supreme in the craft 
overall the fisher castes.-^itowfay Monthly 
Timet, from 11 /A to 84 th May I860.) 

Bombay Ftiheriet ,—The Bombay fishing 
boat is one of the swiftest and most 
elegant sea-going vessels of that Coast* A 
complete set of models of the native vessels 
plying on the coast, at an estimated price 
of Rs. 15 each, or about Rs. 1000 in all, 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, The mode 
of building is, precisely the reverse of that 
pursued by Europeans who begin with drawing 
the lines, then lay down the keel, ribs, and 
frame, and finally apply the planking. In India 
drawn lines are dispensed with altogether 
having laid down the keel the Indian Ship¬ 
builders fasten on the planking, leaving the 
ribs and frame to*the last* The keel hav¬ 
ing been laid, and the stem and stern-posts 
put in their places, they are fashioned in 
both sides wilh a grove. The lower edge 
of the plank next laid is made to con¬ 
form in shape to this. The under grove is 
smeared over with red ochre and water, and 
the edge of the plank that follows tried on 
from time to time till it takes a tinge every¬ 
where, showing with what exactness it coin¬ 
cides. It is then steeped in water and bent 
over a fire of wood into the proper shape and 
applied to* its place. When all is ready, the 
channel in the lower plank is filled up with 
cotton and tar. The two planks are now sew¬ 
ed together in the following manner ; a pair of 
holes are bored in the upper and a correspond¬ 
ing pair in the lower plank, all along at inter¬ 
vals of a foot or two, according to the nature 
of the lines; a strong coir string is laced 
through this in the form of the letter X, the 
knot being inside. A stout wedge of wood is 
next driven through the strings outside, so 
as to bring the planks perfectly in contact. 
The planks being put sufficiently in their 
places, when gunwale high is attained, the 
timbers are put in; when the planks have 
been nailed to them, the sewing holes are fill¬ 
ed up either with nails when opposite a timber, 
or with wooden pins* TheBombay fishing-boats 
can beat the best of the English vachts j the 
masts rake forward instead of back-the keel 
is hollow in the middle and not so long as the 
atera-post,—the forepart of the boat sharp, with 
hollow lines, the stern plump and round. There 
are three great fishing villages in Bombay,— 
Worlee, Sewree, and Mahim, At Worlee there 
was, in 1850, one pattimnr, worth about Ru¬ 
pees $,00A, employed in carrying cargo and in 
general business* There are 110 fishing-boats, 
worth about Bi* 860 each, and 45 canoes, 
worth from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 each. At 8 ewree 
there are five large boots, worth about Rs. 1,000 
each, employed in Carrying bricks and tileg 
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from Sahette to Bombay; onepattimar, worth 
about Rs. 3 , 000 , employed in general trade; 
25 fishing-boats, worth about Rs* 850each; 
and 50 canoes. There are, besides, some 20 
middling-sized boats, used in the transport of 
chunam and of black sand from Bellaporefor 
building and other purposes. At Mahim and 
in the creek on to Sion there are 7 fishing 
boats, 10 large chunam boats, 10 small, together 
wiih 25 canoes. The fishermen of Small 
Colaba own no more than 16 fishing-boats 
and 8 canoes. A pattimar employs from 
15 to 30 men, a fishing-boat from 10 to 
15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
employed in the coast-fishing and attending 
the men on the mud banks, and in landing 
cargo when there is no depth of water sufficient 
for larger vessels. They are hollowed out of a 
single log, and are very serviceable handsome- 
looking jwell.finisbed craft. They are impelled 
either by paddles or sails: when the latter are 
employed, an outrigger is resorted to: they 
will bear a surprising stretch of canvas, and 
make their way rapidly through the water. 

* * * * 

Hooks and lines are scarcely ever used on the 
western shores,—netsof various forms and sizes 
being alone almost employed in catching fish. 
The most important and extensively practised 
variety is the stake-net fishing,—and stakes are 
often to be found thirty and forty miles out at 
sea—wherever, indeed, a bank within half a 
day’s sail of land presents itself: the fishermen 
are quite enterprising enough to extend tljs-* 
operations to any distance, but there use 

in their going further off.than the^y caD return 
wit h their fish to the market fresh .* The .fishing 
stakes vary from 50 to 150 f tf ^ ln * eD #th * they 
are built up in the following*/ ma ”\ er succes¬ 
sive pieces of wood,—the lo] * er being freqnent- 
ly the long straight trunk £ °J ™ c °coanut or 
palmyra tree. As many^rv nre or six pieces of 
wood, from eight to Ur” ln diameter, 
are used in the const/” 0110 ? a single stake. 
They are scarfed actf* 8 ® eacb other, the scarfing 
being from threap 0 * fiva fect: th e pieces are 
fastened toget> 7 er b * 8 tro “#[rectangularfil- 
lets of w . d ‘T Two , or three boats are 
employed 4 t0W1 ?# t J® stake out to sea. Its 
point i/“ ado ^dge-shaped-there is a hole 
near tr e P 0,n * of j be wed # e , through which a 
roper 18 / a A ss ® d ’« The two ends of the rope are 
mtl e ,! a8t to boats scored at a consider* 
distance off: other boats now proceed’ 

g J|d haul U p ^ U p per end ^ ^ake 

ti^he point is found to descend by its own 
wan. .) Vhen lfc , ha * a * once caught hold of 
th® ! ™P e “released from iu lower end, 
Ind ibey oat . 8to fhch it was attached employ. 
e d in stead® 1 # the top in thndirection of ih 6 
pun of the tiiteL^t high water! wo boats ar 6 
made fast, one olM§ cb side, to the top^f th^ 
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stake, which is forced by their weight tee or feet* The fishermen wed? through the mud till 
twelve feet iuto the mud. Stakes are thus put they detect these by the bubbling up or disturb* 
in successively, often to the extent of some miles ance of the water* They theu strike them, with a 
at intervals of twenty feet from each other* Be- harpoon or spear and about two inches each 
twixt each pair is extended a long purse-net, way, with a fine bamboo shaft eight or ten feet 
the circumference of the mouth of which is in length. Having pinned them against the 
about sixty feet, so that when attached to the ground they draw them out with a hook about 
stakes it exhibits an aperture twenty feet across, the same sise as the spear, also on a shaft, 
and ten feet perpendicularly—the upper edge They are very dexterous in catching the little 
being a little above high water. The purse is fish or crabs which lurk under the atones close 
from 100 to 170 feet in length, terminating in by the shore, with their hands without the use^ 
a point. The meshes gradually diminish in of any instruments at all: the crabs when • 
size from the mouth to the further extremity caught are immediately stripped of their daws, 
being about six inches at the former, and three- and so prevented from getting away. Of tbeae 
fourths of an inch at the latter. The fish are there are a wonderful variety on the shores,. 
carried into this by the tide, and entrapped— many of them of the greatest beauty. The 
boats are always in waiting at high and low fisherman’s mooring anchor is generally of 
water, to secure the capture aud reverse the stone, from four to five feet in length, 
nets. In the creeks and shoals lines of stakes four-sided and pyramidal-the apex out off. 
and nets, often several miles iu length,t are run At base it is from six to eight inebes 
along where the sludge is exposed at low water, square, and from four to six at top. Through 
The upper edge of these is considerably under the top is a hole, through which a cable or 
high water mark, and the fish are in conse- hawser passes. Hear the base are two holes 
quence entrapped by them on the retirement of at right angles to each other; through these,, 
the tide t breaks are left at intervals to secure pieces of wood are thrust corresponding to the, 
their. admission. Close along shore, fishing prongs or flukes of the anchor. The whole 
grounds, about half an acre in area or so, and weigha from 80 to 150 lbs., according to the. 
in a semi-circular form, are built. An aperture size of the vessel, and answers very well the 
is left in the extremity of each of these, into purposes intended. These anchors are most 
which a net is placed as the tide begins to re- commonly made of limestone, and are ou the 
cede, and a considerable capture of the lesser whole most suitable, 
sized fish secured. Such are the fixed implements The fishermen are a strong-made race of 

of the fisherman : the most frequent of the mo- men, and are the only labourers in India 
yeable implements is a conical net, of which the amongst whom a great degree of obesity is 
lower lip is loaded with pieces of lead and turned observed,- every fourth or fifth fisherman to 
up inwards. The material.of which it is made is be met with being more less corpulent^dome 
fine twine, and the meshes small. It is from eight of them very much so indeed. They are much 
to twelve feet in diameter, and is only used in given to the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
shore. The fisherman holds it by the top, are often to be met with in a state of inebriety, 
while be gives it a quick twirl, something be- They regulate their affairs very much after the 
twixt that given to the Americsn lasso and manner in which they are regulated by those 
common quoit. Throwing it to the distance of of kindred professions in other parts of the 
some yards, it spreads fully out ss it reaches world. A set of boats and nets belong to a 
the water—when pulled down and collapsing dozen of fishermen, one often advancing the 
by means of the lead, it closes at the mouth as capital required to be contributed by the 
it approaches the bottom. The fisherman now others j the capture is divided amongst them 
approaches and pulls it up by the apex, when on their reaching the shore, and is immediately 
the fish are found entrapped in it. Though taken charge ( of and carried to market by iUx 
this net sometimes attains a weight of sixty women, who carry their baskets, not, at irt 
pounds, the dexterity with which it is thrown Britain, ou their backs, but on their heads^Tht 
is wonderful. There are various spoon and men when so employed carry theirs in baskets 
nurse nets of different shapes and sizes, and a swung at the opposite ends of * bamboo across 
beg of muslin on a hoop about three feet io. the shoulders. The women who carry the feh 
diameter, this last being employed to catch the to iparket are commonly followed by ten or a 
young prawns, and smallest sized fish, that dozen crows, who constantly watch for any- 
would escape through any mpsh however fine, thing that may escape, every now and thswt 
Thine is also a long trail-net, with which the making a dash at the basket itself. / * ., 
fishermen wide n# dew through the water, The »ode of mstfftg tope*And nctsjMftgn* 
W tho wode of using jit does ppt appear ter be larly simple: coil it the material m d for the 
I n WX W oripkresfing. Itymud former, cotton er hwfot Mkikt. 0* 
UnJ sfcoafji to the creek* abound in eej#> men site on ,$*. ground and lets, out; tbs yarn y 
Mftetmi Teschipg the length of Uro cup three another retires half bent, md spms ft,by means 
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of ft tpitidle,—the yarn being passed through 
ft wooden hoop hung round his neck. He gives 
the spindles jerk betwixt the palms of his 
bands, and keeps its motion up at a very consi¬ 
derable degree of speed indeed, When several 
piles of fine yarn are to be twisted together, 
a man with a spindle is placed at the end of 
each. The whole senes are supported at in¬ 
tervals by frames of bamboo: a spinner at the 
further extremity twists all the strands into 
one, while a light piece of board is being pass¬ 
ed along where the cords are meant to be hard 
plaited and strong, to keep them from running 
too rapidly together. In the case of ropes, 
after the single strands are laid together, the 
rope is made up by men twisting the larger 
Btrands by a stout piece of wood,—a much 
stronger and longer piece being used for 
the entire rope, a man sitting by a board with 
holes through which the several strands pass, 
to see that all go properly together. To see 
forty or fifty fine powerful men busily employ¬ 
ed in the evening in sewing a cord betwixt each 
of the cloths of a sail—the sails of a pattimar 
being often from seventy to ninety feet wide,— 
with the accompaniments of swarthy dames 
and children,—boats of the most picturesque 
forms,-palm trees or an old Mahratta fort in 
the distance, and fishing tackle every where 
around,—is frequently highly picturesque; the 
eight being much more pleasing than the 
sfnfells which accompany the scene. 

The great Irawady river and the seas in 
which the Mergui and Eastern Archipelagos 
are enclosed, abound in fish, and the Malays 
shoot their great skate nettings far into the 
ocean. The wealth of these eastern rivers 
arid seas is boundless, and we have seen a 
single Burman in a small canoe, in an hour in 
the morning capture seventy fish, each be¬ 
tween one and two feet long. 

Bombay or Moottan Worh % —The inlaid work 
of ivory, white and dyed, ebony or other co¬ 
loured woods, for which Bombay has long been 
famous, is said to have been introduced from 
the PUnjaub, and is still familiarly known as 
Mooltian Work. It consists chiefly of paper- 
cutters, work-boxes, writing-desks, and other 
similar articles. J The effect of a large mass of 
it is very poor—the pattern is too fine for be- 
iftg distinguishable, arid it . fills the eye with a 
general greyish tint: iri articles which do not 
present more than & foot or two of surface, it is 
veqppto&sing. The ground of'the inlaid pht- 
ternis gOnerdly scented cedar or sandalwood, 
the jblneify exhibited in which is very indiffer¬ 
ent. The inlaying material is prepared as fol¬ 
lows ; the wck>d dr ivory is cut into slip* of a 
lozenge or Uiarignlar section as may Inquir¬ 
ed—by a long thhr-bladed fine-toothed slfr. 
The tin is drawn fMbugh betwixt a pair of 
grooved roller* liketh# used for laminating 


or extending iron—they work together by teeth 
at the extremity : one or two draws through 
extend the metal into the length desired. Tne 
wires and splints are nearly'all either lofeerige- 
shaped or triangular, the triangles being equi¬ 
lateral, the lozenges composed of two equilater¬ 
al triangles. A pattern being fixed on, the 
splints are built up into pieces, about eighteen 
inches long, and from a quarter to two inches 
in thickness, firmly glued together. In the 
case of borders, or continuous pieces of work, 
the rods are glued together betwixt pieces* of 
ivory or wood apd ivory, alternately, so as to 
form straight lines on each side of the pattern. 
When about to be used they are Bawn across, 
the thickness of a sixpence, and arranged in a' 
box divided into compartments, something like 
a printer’s case. They are then picked up iri 
succession, and applied with glue to the box or 
other ayticle to be inlaid, the following is a 
list of the prices of some of the most common 
articles to be met with iu the bazar. 


Work Boxes, of sizes, from ... 

1U. 8 to 80 

Writing Desks of do. from ... 

„ 15 to 60 

Portfolios, of do. from ... ... 

„ 10 to 20 

Watch Stands, from. 

„ 8 to 10 

Do. Cases, from. ... 

„ 4 to 6 

Envelope Cases, from . 

„ 15 to 25 

Baskets, of sizes, from . 

„ 6 to 25 

Cheroot Cases, from . 

„ 3 to 4 

Card Cases, of sizes, from ... 

„ 2 to 5 

Paper Weights, from . 

„ 3 to 4 

Paper Cutters, from.. 


Baskets, open work, from 

12 to 15 

Table Trays, from . 

"t. 10 to 15 

Pin Cushions, from .. 

V 3 to 4 

Ink Stands/ from . 

” $0 to 15 

Jewel Boxes, of S&nd&l Wood, 


from . 

„ 20 to 


Paper Stands, of Sandal Wood, 

from ... M . ... .. .I. ,, 5 to 10 

Blackwood or Rosewood Furniture —Iii the 
Bombay Furniture manufacture, black wood is 
the material almost always employed—it is 
brought from Cochin and other places lower 
down on the Malabar Coast. It sells for 
about the same price as teak—it is a brittle,' 
opened;grained wood not at all a favourite with 
cabinet-makers at home, and the highest prfcfes 
ever realised for it in the state of log were about 
£10 per ton. The principal furniture dealerefa 
Bom'bay, when this was written in IS fit), were 
Parsecs j the workmen they employ are mbktly 
from Guzdrat. The pattern meant b* carved 
is first carefully drawn on paper—tleri on the 
Wood- The tools used ire the * riatfvir .‘adSe, 
chisel, arid drill—the ceritre*bit arilfottief idols 
of English pattern, from whibh’eo mriih asiis- 
tarice might be obtained/ Ar^rihVSir r&dHed td. 
The 1 general design tiribus pierfee 6f 
frirniture is iribstfy 1 exdelkfil, 'Ifcb phtteriis 
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elepnt and tasteful: the finish, for the most 
part ispoor,—the joinery always execrable. 
Concealed joints never seem to be thought of— 
pins which might be kept out of view are made 
as conspicuous as possible, and great clumsy 
screw nails, which might without trouble be 
hid, are fully exposed to view. Considerable 
quantities of blaekwood furniture are sent to 
England annually by residents in Bombay for 
their own after use, or for the service of friends \ 
it is packed up , without being jointed or polish¬ 
ed,' and is put together by English workmen, 
who think, we believe, but lightly of its merits. 
There were then six principal furniture shops in 
Bombay. They keep from five to ten workmen 
each, and probably turn out Rs. 25,000 to 
Rs. 30,000 worth of furniture amongst them 
annually. The following are the prices of the 
principal articles manufactured:— 

Round Table, from 3 to 8 feet in 
’ diameter ... Rs. 30 to 80 


Round Teapoys, 2 feet ditto, per 


Rs. 


..per pair. 
.. do 
... do 
... do , 
... do 
... do 


16 to 25 
50 to 60 
50 to 100 
100 to 150 
100 to 150 
140 to 200 
80 to 140 
10 to 50 
25 to 


50 


pair 

Card Tables... 

Flower Stands 
Pier Tables... 

Conversation Sofas 
Sofa Couches 
Music Book Cases 

Easy Chairs, each. 

Low Chairs, each ... ••• 

* Drawing Room Chairs, with 
damask cushions 
Dressing Tables, each ... 

Side Boards, each. 

Screens, each . 

Wardrobes, each ... 

Clothes, Presses, each ... 

Bedsteads, each . 

Writing Tables, each ... 

Bed Room Couches, per pair 
Chiffoniers, each ... ... 

Sofa Tables, per pair ... 

Dining Table, in pieces... 

Chests of Drawers, each... 

MhsibStands, per pair.... 

' * u . 

Oil Mtmufatiure .—The .number of vegetable 
olU in India, is very greet indeed, and.lhere ere 
two/orme of the sative oil-mill: one of these 
,Tyill. be found deeoribed under sugar-mak¬ 
ing, it. being, used alternately as an - oil or 
augar-mill—the, ()ther, of, which „ there are 
eopne varietie», ii, a simple wooden mortar, 
with,, revolving, ^pestle, and is of wood or 
8tene-Trg»fler*lly, granite,; ,{Two oxen, ate bar- 
neieed 40 the geermg whieh depends», firm 
% u*f9r, w d,of the, peetje—^a man site on the 
iMf.the mortar, and throws inihe lesd that 
MWm 89t djeplae«|.„The miltgei^de twitt 
&'#^k i fttth)>IW,»'Wltewk,b«Bgiempl#yed 


5 to 
8 to 
85 to 
20 to 
45 to 
25 to 
50 to 200 
50 to 100 
40 to 
60 to 
60 to 
40 to 
25 to 
80 to 


60 

80 

90 

50 

50 

50 


made, about seventy seers measure, or two and 
a half bushels, of seeds are thrown, in : to this 
ten seers, or two quarts and three quartern, of 
water are gradually added; this, on the eon* 
tinuance of the grinding, which lasts, in all six 
hours, unites with the fibrous portion of the 
seed, and forms a cake, which, when removed, 
leaves the oil clean and pure at the bottom,,,of 
the mortar. From this it is taken oat by.« 
cocoanut shell cup on the pestle being with* 
drawn. Other seed oils are described by Bnoht- 
nan as made almost entirely in the same way at 
the sesamum. The exceptions are the erindi 
or harulu, or castor oil, made from either the 
small or large varieties of the rioinus. This at 
Seringapatam is first parched in pots contain** 
ing something more than a seer each. It ia 
then beaten in a mortar and formed into balls: 
of these from four to sixteen seers are put ia 
an earthen-ware pot, and boiled with an equal 
quantity of water for the space of five hours— 
frequent care being taken to stir the mixture 
to prevent it from burning. The oil now floats 
on the surface, and is skimmed off pure. 

The oil mill made use of at Bombay and to 
the northward, at Surat, Cambay, Kurraohee, 
&c. ., differs a little from that just described, ia 
having a very strong wooden frame round the 
mouth of the mortar: on this the man who 
keeps the seeds in order sits: in Sind a came! 
is employed to drive the mill instead of bul¬ 
locks. Castor oil seed is thrown into the mill 
like other seeds, as already described:—wh#* 
removed the oil requires to be boiled for , go 
hour, and then strained through a cloth to free 
it of the fragments of the seed. 

The great oil on the seaboard of India is 
that yielded by the Cocoanut, Palm. The nut 
is first stripped of its husk, this furnishing the 
substanoe from which coir rope is made, while 
the shell is broken, and the copra, or fatty 
lining, enclosing the milk, is taken out. This 
is called copri or copra. Three maunds or 
ninety pounds of copra are thrown into the paifl 
with about three, gallons (eleven cutcba aeeya) 
of water, and from this is produced s three 
maunds, or seven gallons and three, quarters, of 
oil. The copra in its unprepared.state Ja.sqp 
slightly dried in the market: it ia burned ia 
iron.cribs or grates on the topi of poles#tojeh? 
es in processions, and as means of Summa¬ 
tion for work performed, in Jhe,open air. 
night. No press or other contrivance ia nipdo 
use of in India for squealing out or expressing 
the oil from , the sake, and a large amount# 
waste in consequence of this neoessarify.ensufe 
The sandalwoods grassland other essentill ojfp 
employed in medicine, is differently conduit#. 
,i ; inane of tbemiumfac- 

iure* wherewith an. unboundedrjqpevtitg 
dfnmr maWr^l the, reMita.arp^inoqt uniAr 
tisfactory ; with an unlbakeirewpply « 
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ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 

bides And first-rate bark, the goods turn 
ad out by natives of India, are of tbe worst 
possible description. Tbo raw bides on first 
being received are steeped in stone vats for be¬ 
twixt four and five weeks in a strong pickle of 
aalt and water~ from ten to fifteen hides are 
jptaced in each vat. While steeping, a pint or 
(part of the milk bush Euphorbia timalli— is 
thrown into eaoh vat* It contains a consider¬ 
able quantity of elastic gum, and is used for 
water-proofing leather, and rendering cords 
elastic. In February and March, Parsee 
women are to be seen with various male atten¬ 
dants wherever the milk-bush prevails. They 
apply the milk to their bodies and limbs, and 
then stick themselves over with tufts of raw 
eoitoti. It produces a hot and slightly prickly 
feeling and a small degree of blistering. It is 
considered good for the health, and is supposed 
to ensure fecundity: the exhibitions seen at 
thil season in applying the milk, are often 
indelicate in the extreme. Dr Heyne (Traots, 
Historical And Statistical, on India, &c., vol. 
I, page 46, Lodon 1814) states that Ahe 
Morocco manufactured at Hurryhur is treated 
with salt, and a mixture of water, and the milk 
Of wild cotton, (Asclepm gigantica), but he 
neither explains its qualities nor the function 
it performs in tanning. The stench arising 
from the vats is at this time abominable: the 
epidermis is now decomposed, and the hair 
comes freely away. The skin, being cleared of 
this, is next immersed in a decoction of man¬ 
grove, babool, or other tanning bRrk : after 
remaining some time in this they are taken 
out. and sewed up so as to form a sack, 
and are then suspended from the roof of 
»ha building, or from a cross pole and are 
tiled With fresh tanning solution. When the 
process la completed they are taken down, the 
atitehos oat, and tbe skins dried. The leather 
Is aoft and flexible, and looks tolerably well— 
Mnt it relists the rain indifferently, is easily pe¬ 
netrated by wet, and during the 8, W. mon- 
boon becomes as moist and flexible as paper 
dipped in water. When set aside it becomes 
mouldy* and very easily rots. Buchanan gives 
tie following as the method of tanning practis¬ 
ed at Bangalore :*—For etch hide of ox or buf¬ 
falo take two seen of quioldime and six seers 

water : in tide keep the skins a week, when 
the heir may be rubbed off. Seep the hides 
Mr days in a solution of unpeeled sticks of 
fSftggudn {Cassia auricvlala,) in ten seen of 
fa sn equal length of time : add the 
samo holntions as before—then stretch and 
dry Ihe bttoa. The leather is very bad. (Traeta, 
miMffc) 

In many parU of the country, the hides are 
to removed ae tefam a bag, into, which the 
ton is placed, and lh» fittad bag kept suspend- 
*d for several weeks. 
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Distillation.—The principal matters distilled 
from in India are Toddy, Date*, Sugar, Rice, 
Mahwa flowers, barks, cereals, and substances 
yielding perfumes. The Bombay Toddy of 
Arrack still is a most simple and clumsy 
Contrivance. The still consists of a large 
earthern jar, of the shape of that used 
by water-carriers, but many times more ca¬ 
pacious. The receiver is of the same form 
and material as the still, but somewhat less 
in size,—the former being two and a half, 
the latter one and a half feet in diameter. The 
still mouth is plugged up with apiece of wood 
luted with clay—a hole is cut in the side of the 
still near the top, and into this is fastened a 
wooden spout, which conveys the spirituous 
vapour to the cooler. This last stands on a 
trestle or frame of wood, placed over a pit for 
holding water, and cooling is effected by a man 
lifting successive fills of water from the well in 
a coooauut ladle, and pouring it on the top 
of the cooler, A vessel of water with a small 
spout or drip is occasionally resorted to. A 
cocoanut tree will yield about four seers of 
toddy or sap a day : seventy-five seers of toddy 
or the produce for one day of eighteen cocoanut 
trees, furnish a charge for a still, yields twenty- 
five seers of liquor on a first distillation—on 
the second it affords eight seers of liquor con¬ 
siderably under proof, the process of distillation 
just described is nearly as unskilful as can bC| 
and a third, if not a half, might b$ 
to the returns were a little uut and at¬ 
tention bestowed on the/matter. 

Date and palmyra tjp 68 . yield toddy as well 
as cocoanuts. A strp^K % u or, called mawah, 
is in popi ilr ‘ t ^ ur ‘»»hie amongst the natives, 
especially V fr° m .es, in Western India, The 
following pro. Sai employed in making it at 
Surat. The ben\ e8 °f the mawah are about 
the size and fornr ,°f marbles: they are first 
steeped or mashe d m t ca8 ^ 8 * So soon as they 
get into a state ac ^ ve fomentation, tbefer- 
meuted liquor ijf s drawn off and carried to the 
still, and more) watei ; t poured over the berries 
successive ch*^fi e8 being added as long at the 
worts are straff e °ough to ferment. A suffi¬ 
cient uumbeF* °* ca *k«. or mtsh tuns as the 
may be calf™* are employed in the work so as 
to permit i ehftr ff a of the still to be Supplied on 
each drawp? °ff from the fermenting tnn*: $3$ 
it takes aw ou Pk of days to complete the pro* 
cess of fermentation, but worts already drawn 
off would' 80ttlf w ®ra this to be waited for before 
the firstf™ WM fan off. The still consists 
of a wf^dcu tub, with a copper bottom, built 
over a of brickworitover the mouth 
of this isw®d a huge mppermtfber, ihe cen- 
tre of w tflttom terminating h A hippie; 

Thfckfflaeed V«r Ihe ftottt of the tub wto* 

. oo*tfc* the Mm and is ^’tight after tl 
JaiiNhas beenjshaigoirft is -tbw fiiled wRh 

L v 
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cold water, a fresh supply of which is poured and the cultivator is’ obliged to deliver the 
into it frotn time to time as the original fill gets quantity at the contract rate; When that is 
heated. A bamboo spout passes through the completed another can be made, but this latter 
side of the tub just above the level of the is alwavs at a much higher rate. 

Iftpior inside—it terminates in a flat shovel or 4< The rose trees come into flower at the 
ladle shaped dish under the nipple. Into this beginning of March and continue so through 
the spirit condensed in the under Bide of the April. In the morning early the floWefip are 
saucer trickles down—it is run off and remov- plucked by numbers of men, women, and chi% 
ed into a suitable receptacle outside. A second dren, ana are conveyed in large bags to the 
or third distillation is resorted to when the several contracting parties for distillation. The 
liquor is required to be made very strong* cultivators themselves very rarely manufacture.' 

ThePortuguese in India for the purpose of rec- ‘‘The native apparatus for distilling the 
tiflcation use a very neat and serviceable variety rose-water is of the simplest construction; 
of still, by them called an alembic. It consists it consists of a large copper or iron boiler well 
of a common cooking pot afe a boiler, with a tinned, capable of holding from eight to twelve 
cylindrical head of the same diameter, and ge- gallons, (shaped like the earthen hoondahs in 
neratly about the same depth, as the boiler. The which the Gomastahs send in their opium) 
bottom of this is a cone closed in at the apex, having a large body with a rather nairow 
the mouth of which covers that of the boiler, neck, and a mouth about eight inches in die- 
Around its inner edge is a slight tuVned up meter; on the top of this is fixed the head ot 
(edging or flange, from which a pipe or worm the still, which is nothing more than an old 
leads off the spirit. The cylindrical portion of degchee, or cooking vessel, with a hole in the 
the top being filled with cold water, the spirituous centre to receive the tube cr worm, 
vapour is condensed by it in the inside of the “ This tube is composed of two pieces of 
cone, and, trickling down, is caught by the bamboo, fastened at an acute angle, and it is 
flange and carried off by the pipe. This is a covered the whole length with a strong bind w 
convenient and serviceable implement, and may ing of corded string, over which is a luting of 
be so used to give very excellent results. earth to prevent the vapour from escaping* 

OUo of Rom. Rom Water. —A descrip* The small end, about two feet long, is fixed 
tion of the manufacture of rose-water and into the hole in the centre of the head, where 
otto of roses, is given in the 8th vo- it is well luted with flour and water. TheloW- 
ltime of the Transactions of the Bengal er ann or end of the tube is carried down intp 
Asiatic Society, by Dr* Jackson, Ghazeeporea long necked vessel or receiver, called a bUdm 
u Around the station of Ghazeepore there are ka. This is placed in a hundee of water whicht 
about 500 beegahs, or about 150 acres, of as it gets hot, is changed. The head of the still 
ground laid out in small detached fields as rose is luted on to the body, and the long arm of 
gardens, most carefully protected on all sides the tube in the bhubka is also well provided 
by high mud walls and prickly pear fences, to with a cushion of cloth, so .as to keep in fell 
keep out the eattle. These lands, which belong to vapour. The boiler is let into an earthen fur- 
zemindars, are planted with rose trees, and are nace, and the whole is ready for operation, 
annually let out at so much per beegah for the “ There is such a variety of Bbse-water mav 
ground, and so much additional for the rose nufactured in the bazaar, and so much tluft 
plants-generally five rupees per beegah, and bears the name, which is nothing more than a 
twenty-five rupees for the rose trees, of which mixture of sandal oil, that it is impossible f6 
there are 1,000 in each beegah. The additional lay down the plan which is adopted. The best 
expense for cultivation would be about 1-8 j so rose-wafer however in the bazaar may be com* 
that fot .Rupees 80-8 you have for the season puted as bearing the proportion of one thotf- 
ooo beegah of 1,000 rose-trees. sand roses to a seer of water; this peAifth 

If the 1 season is good this beegah of 1,000 may be considered as the best procuwbm. 
rose twos Should yield one ho of roses; Pur- Prom one thousand roses most generUllyh 
* bases for roses are always made at so much seer and a half of rose-water is distilled, add 
periac* The price of course varies according perhaps from this even the atttt has been ire. 
to (fa year, and will average from 40 to TO moved. 

ropw*- “ The boiler of the still will hold from fight 

' ^ As soon aS the roses come into flower the to twelve or sixteeif thousand Voles. On eight 
Reminder and cultivators of 'the rose gardens, thousand roses from ten to eleven seejtt'df 
arwelt as intending purchasers,‘meet in the city, water will be placed, and eight seers of rose* 
endaeewdlng to the dem^ aud expeOted pro. water will be distilled. This after diMShflbp 
dues* waerme or 'tolling wte is Oitabiisiied, and is placed in a catboy of glees, andjsMfte| 
pwttosevi ttfon enter into agtohmenlt with the to the sun fdFfceteMdaye to becbml pMeh 1 ; 
oukfeltbtfforeo many lies# rose*at>sucb| it h then stopped With cotton; Mt1m\(bSb 
prito. Ms Ugrtoltot tomMika voting Of moist clay put over It fWe b&W- 
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big Hurd effectually prevents, the scent from 
escaping. The price of this will be from twelve 
to sixteen rupees. This is the best that can be 
procured. 

“ To procure the attar, the roses are put 
into the still, and the water passes over gradu¬ 
ally as in the Rose-water process; after the 
whole has come over, the rose-water is placed 
in a large metal basin, which is covered with 
wetted muslin tied over to prevent insects or 
dust getting into it; this vessel is let into the 
ground about two feet, which has been previ¬ 
ously wetted with water, and it is allowed to 
remain quiet during the whole night. The at- 
tar is always made at the beginning of the sea¬ 
son when the nights are cool; in the morning 
early the little film of attar which is formed 
upon the surface of the Rose-water during the 
night is removed by means of a feather, and it 
is then carefully placed in a small phial; and 
day after day as the collection is made it is 
placed for a short period in the sun, and after a 
sufficient quantity has been procured it is 
poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, 
into small phials. Pure Attar when it has been 
removed only three or four days has a pale 
greenish hue, by keeping, it loses this and in a 
few weeks* time it becomes of a pale yellow. 
The first few days distillation does not produce 
such fine attar as comes off afterwards, in con¬ 
sequence of the dust or little particles of dirt 
in the still and the tube being mixed with it. 
.This is readily separated from its sinking to 
the bottom of the attar, which melts at a tem¬ 
perature of 84°. From one lac of roses it is 
generally calculated that 180 grains, or one 
tolah of attar can be procured; more than this 
ean be obtained if the roses are full sized, and 
.the nights cold to allow of the congelation. 
The attar purchased in the bazar is generally 
.adulterated, mixed with sandal oil or sweet oil; 
not even the richest native will give the price 
at which the purest attar alone can be obtain¬ 
ed) and the purest attar that is made is sold 
only Jo Europeans. During some years, it 
.sells from 80 to 90 rupees the tolah; in 
.other years it can be purchased for 50 
rupees. Native stills are let out at so 
much per day or week, and it frequently 
occurs that the residents prepare some rose¬ 
water for their own use as a present to their 
friends, to secure their beiqg provided with 
that which is the best. The natives never re¬ 
move .the calices of the rose flowers, but place 
the whole into the still as it comes from the 

* The best plan appears to be to, have this 
removed, as by this means the rose water may 
be preserved a logger time, and, is not spoiled 
•by the add smell ^ecasionally met with in the 
.pative rose-water* - If is usual to calculate 100 
.bottles to one lac, of roses. , The rose-water 


should always be twice distilled; over ten 
thousand, rose-water may be put to allow of 
sixteen or twenty bottles coming.out; the fol* 
lowing day these twenty bottles are placed over 
eight thousand more roses, and about eighteen 
bottles of rose-water are distilled. This may 
be considered the best to be met with* The 
attar is so much lighter than the rose-water, 
that previous to use it is better to expose the 
rose-water to the sun for a few days, to allow 
of its being well mixed, and rose-water that 
has been kept six months is always better than 
that which has recently been made. 

“ At the commencement of the rose season, 
people from all parts come to make their pur¬ 
chases, and very large quantities are prepared 
and sold. There are about thirty-six places in 
the eity of Ghazeepore where aose-water is dis¬ 
tilled. These people generally put a large 
quantity of sandal oil into the receiver, the oil 
is afterwards carefully removed and sold as 
sandal attar, and the water put into earboys 
and disposed of as rose-water. At the time of 
sale a few drops of sandal oil are placed on the 
neck of the carboy to give it a fresh scent, and 
to many of the natives it appears perfectly im¬ 
material whether the scent arises solely from the 
sandal oil or from the roses; large quantities 
of sandal oil are every year brought up from 
the south and expended in this way. 

“ The chief use the natives appear to make 
of the rose-water, or the sandal attar as.they 
term it, is at the period of their festivals and 
weddings. It is then distributed largely to the 
guests as they arrive, and sprinkled in profu¬ 
sion in the apartments. A large quantity of 
rose-water is sold at Benares, and many of 
the native Rajahs send over to Ghazeepore for 
its purchase. Most of the rose-water aa soon 
as distilled is taken away, and after six mouths 
from the termination of the manufacture there 
are not more than four or five places where it 
is to be met with. 

“I should consider that the value of the 
roses sold for the manufacture of Rose-water 
may ly estimated at 15,000 rupees a year; and 
from this to 20,000, and from the usual price 
asked for the rose-water and for which it is 
sold, I should consider there is a, profit of 
40,000 rupees. - The natives , are very fond of 
using the iose*water as medicine, ores *-vehi¬ 
cle for other mixtures, and they consume a 
good deal of the petals for the.conserve of 
roses, or Ooolcnnd , as they call it. 

There are several.other kinds M essential 
oils produced from the strong scented flow¬ 
ers in this district. But, other perfumed 
oils are manufactured without- resorting,to 
distillation.The layers 1 -of ; iho jasmine, 
four inches thick and -tiro* inches oqnire, 
or other flowworr. M<\ .on the pound 
and covered ,e*«f?wUh jlaynm Jrf setamumrtr 
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afiy other oil-yielding seed. These are laid revolt in India, of 1857, the manufacture of 
about the same thickness as the flowers, over arms has been generally discouraged, and K.oft- 
wbich a sebond layer of flowers like the first is gari work is, consequently, now chiefly applied 
placed. The seed is wetted with water, and to ornamenting a variety of fancy articles, such 
the whole mass covered with a sheet held as jewels, caskets, pen and card trays, paper 
down at the end and sides by weights, and weights, paper knives, inkstands, &c. The pro- 
allowed to remain for eighteen hours in this cess is exactly the same as that pursued iu 
form : it is now fit for the mil), unless the Europe, and the workman can copy any par- 
perfume is desired (o be very strong, when the ticular pattern required. The work is of high' 
faded flowers are removed and fresh ones pu finish, and remarkable for its cheapness* 
in their place. The seed thus impregnated are Koftgari is chiefly carried on in Goojeerat 
ground m the usual way in the mil , and the and Kollj in the Sealkole di , tricti • 
oil expressed having the scent of the flower, Severa j #dmirab i e 8pec 5 meng 0 f inlaid metal 
At Ghazeepore, the jasmine and bela are chief- work b the liative arti , #M ofB booj were like- 
ly employed : the oil is kept in dubbere, and wise foul , d in the Section of armaconlri- 
sold for about Rs. 8 a seer. The newest oils buted by H . H. the Rao of Kutch. 
afford the finest perfumes. The process here , * .. . . **. ^ 

described is the same as that pursued at Bom- tra( ^ esmeD . al * 

bay. In Europe, a fixed oil, usually that of ™ st| y f a8800iat . ed “ claMe ‘ « • 

the bean or morunga nut, is employl Cotton castes, who do not mtcrmarry and seldom eat 
is soaked in this and laid over layer’s of flowers, with others, Arnongs le e, y a 
the oil being squeezed out so soon as impreg- * be ®"Yj ara ’. or wa Y erl1 ?? /. " e an * 
nated with perfume .--Monthly Bombay Tim!,, tbe ® hatthan ° r . C0 ° k ^ , C \ , ? hn ° f f C T ' 
25a November to 24A June 1850. tbe dhor or corner and leather worker; dhan- 

Amongst the other art, and manufactures of 8 ar , M abe P hecd ! erkel . vadu or baaket T ker: 
South Eastern Asia, may be mentioned the gaol, or dairy man : kalaigar or tinner: kaaaar 
lacquer work of Burmab, China and J. p » B ; or braz.er; khanjar or poulUyman; ladaf or 
the ivory work of China; the marble work of cotton eeller: larkasaa. or beef-saleaman : Lai- 

Burmah; the gold and silver work of Trichino- or 8C * ven 8 era • 0 ,a or ac sm ' 1 > 

poly and Cuttack : the horn-work of Vizagapa- MookM “ eal,nan ! le !| l>e r worker: Ran- 
tarn, the sandal-wood work of Cauara; the lac °r d yer; Sa.kalgar or Cutler: aud Souar. 
work of Kurnool, the tutanaguc work of or goldsmith Jhere are man, wandering. 
Beder, the wood work of Nirmul and Hydera- tradea ! nan ‘ nbea > moa $ P«datory ; — 
badinSind; the shawl and woollen work of tn ?JJ mb ° y £ n T 

the N. W. of India and the muslins of Dacca. *?*&*?*$& N °l 

The principal of the arts and manufactures v < mitr I 860 ,'® I? 5 . 1 ' Edin ^ ur f i 

of the Chinese, have been noticed in the Cyclo- Emel f f or du P v ., ?f? 0H a J >d . ^L or 
poedia of India, from the writings of the Honor- 9 uoted »* Madra ‘ J " ru ‘ 

able Mr. Morrison, Reverend Mr. Williams, P 0,i! - SeeiArmour-Boats; Dyes; Fisheries; 

Mr. Fortune and Sir John Davies. The ^® avlD 8‘. T 1 

last named author ia of opinion that the art w' M 

of printing, the composition of gunpowder, and ^ t ? o ’ * ^ . • 

the magnetic compass, which he says are justly ^RU CHANG ALI. wdS-tscK£) t Tel, An- 

considered in Europe as three of the most im- dropogon montanus, 22. i. 267. A doubtful 
portant inventions or discoveries of modern name. 

times, bad their first origin in China. IJe tells ARUDONDA. Tel. 

us also, that their printing is by a system of Cappiiri , horrida, L. 

stereotype, the typ«e being made from the pear ^ UDU , Ttli Bnla 

tree wood, called by them, ly>m. Their paper ) 

is made from refuse paper, rags of silk aud angustifolia, Pen- R, ii. 374. ■ 

cotton, rice-straw, the liber of a species of ARUGAM-PILLU. TiM, 

morus, but principally of bamboo. tynodon dactylon. Pans. 

Koftgari work, or steel inlaid with gold, has ARUGO. Verdigris. See Copper, 

in former days, been carried on to a consider- ARUGUM. Malbal. , (Qr&<jC/5o # Agrostis 

able extent in various parts of India. It was linearis. 

^ ,[«. dwomting armour} and I A RU KANLA KACHORAM. rntfoW. 

among tlie collections at the Exhibition, were I _ ~ , 1LLL± B Aru imU 

loqae. iery- fine apecimeoi of guut, coeta of Til< Cure “i“» “ n »« a * * An ***» 

mail. helmats, swords, and. sword handles, to meaning “ six eyes” Skadgrandkika " six 
whicji the prqcqss of koftgari had been success- jointed,” are also given as Syns. of Malta nii- 
ifully appljted' / TJiese specimens, however, are vm or C, ww.and seem to be merely Sans, 
not the nianufacture of the present day . Since the Forms of the same word, both probably refer-' 

m 



ARUM QUORUM. 


ABUNDO. 


tyUg more correctly >o C. Zedom or “ long 

Xiedpary. 9 * / 

). ABU KANUJHjLA KRANUGA. mft* 
Stoeharuna officinarum, Var ? 

ARUKZP^, an Afghan tribe of the Khyber 
pass, herdsmen, who pass the winter in the 
lower, levels of the Khoat and the Tiri hills 
arnMfn summer drive their flocks and herds to 
the mountain tops. 

ARULL Hind. Emblica officinalis, Grnrt. 

ARUM, a genua of plants of the uatural 
order Aracese, of which Roxburgh enumerates 
91 species; Wight, 19; and Voigt, 8. Many 
species of Arum are edible on being cooked 
and some of them greatly prized.- Those enu- 
merated by the three authorities are Arum. 

billbiferum... It. W. lyrdtura ...RV. 
campanulatum. R. W. margaritiferumR.W.V. 
colocasia ,..R. W. montanum ...R,W.V. 

cucullatum ,..R. W. nymphaefolium..R 

curvatum ...R.W.V. ortorum ...R.W 
cuspidatum ...R.WV, orixense ...R.W. 

divaricatum.R.W. rapiforme ...R.V. 

flagelliforme ... R.W. sessiliflorura...R.W.V. 

fornicatUm.R. W. sylvaiicura ...R. W. 

gtacite .oR.W.V. trilobatum ,„R.W. 
indicum ...R.W, viviparum ...R.W. 


of arum, but, as they say, for medicine. Mam, 
436. Roxb. »• 499, 

ARUM ORIXENSE. Rox%. Syp. of Ty- 
phonium Orixense.-- Schott 
ARUM RAPIFORME, (Roxb.) grows in 
India. 

ARUM BUMPHII. Gaudi. Syn. of 

Atnorphophallus campanulatus. 

ARUM TIULOBATUM. Loub. Syu. of 
Typhonium Orixense .—Schott 
ARUM ZEYLANICUM. Commel. Syn. 
of Atnorphophallus campanulatus. 

A RUN A. JBkng. Kubia cordifolia. Linn . 

ARUNA, in the Sabaean system of the Veda, 
is the charioteer of the sun, driving his six 
horsed car—corresponding with the Aurora of 
the Greeks. The emblem or valian of Vishnu is 
Oarfida , or the eagle, and the Sun-god both of 
the Egyptians and hindus is typified with this 
bird's h^ad. Arum (the dawn), in hindu my* 
thology, the son of Kasyapa and Vinata, is the 
brother of Garuda, and the charioteer and har¬ 
binger of Surya. He is,therefore, described as the 
dawn, and as a handsome youth without thighs 
or legs-—He is hence styled the charioteer 
of Vishnu. His two sons, Sumpati&nd Juiayoo , 
attempting in imitation of their father to reach 
the sun, the wings of the former were burnt 
and he fell to the earth : of this the Greeks 


But Only curvatum, cuspidatum, gracile, lyra* may have made their fable of Icarus. Aruna's 
turn, margaritiferum, montanum, rapiforme and imperfect form lias been supposed, to be allusive 
scssiliflorum are now referred to this genus, to his partial appearance, his head and body may 
others having been placed with the genera be seen, but his legs are yet in invisible night, 
rtmorphophallus, colocasia, typhonium which or lost in the blaze of Surya's brilliancy.*— 


see. A. lyratum, Roxburgh, the Adavi ffir wild Moor, p. 447. Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 374. 
Arum of the Oircars, needs to be carefully Tod*8 Travels. Taylor's Mackenzie, M, 8. S* 
dressed to remove its hurtful qualities. A. See Garuda. Surya: Vahan. 
montanum Roxburgh; also the Kuuua rakasi ARUND A WALL, a town in India in Long, 
of the 8iroare, is so poisonona that its root is 82° 12' E. and Lat. 18° 20' N. 


employed to poison tigers.— Roxb. 


ARUNDHATE, the wife of the rishi Vai- 


ARUM IJ5GYPTIACUM. Humph. Syn- sis0l8 > 8 re,ident . of , 8wer 8"> whom tbe devoted 
of Colocui* antiquorum.—(ScAoW, “““ " lvoke9 > before mounting the 

, AMMAN, variegated white and black, P ‘ ARUNDINA, Dr. Hooker in hia Himalayan 
is employed for canes, handles, and spears, travels found this beautiful purple gfassy-leaved 

^ arrTTtr « , ° rc Lid, abundantly in dower on (he hill top. and 

ARptt CAMPANULATUM* Syn. of the great white swallow-tailed moth 

, . Mla *) ™ extremely common, with tropical 

ARUM COLOCASIA. Syn. of Colocasia butterflies, and other insects. It is perhaps A* 

•jSSfWw*. Iamb. Sja. rfO*. '$**-**' *.• « It 

**£RUMHIMPHJ:F0L1UM. Boib. 8td. ^ARUNDINABIA UTILIS, Bins. Hum. 
Joocasia nympheefolia— Roxb. {?. ““boo ... ... Eng. I Nigak* Rcxjab. 

AtHTH ODORUM, (Roxb.) the Fragrant “.; H,m I ‘ 

arum, (Peiog-ma ha-yaw, Bunn.) is a moat Thia ia found in the tatlif vaMef fcetifttott 


Bin bamboo 
Rings! ... .. 


Eno. Nigalfc 
Him 


arum. (Peing-ma ha-yaw, Burm.) is a most This is found in the Sutlej viflejr MwWtf 
BHiuuW plant. It has a stem one or two feet " iK P al! Sungnam at in ekvatfoW ofaMo 
high and six inches in diameter resembling * ^et* Used for wieker work, imtHbr lifting the 
low naira, with cizantic cabbatre leaves three »of of houses. Shepherds* pipes; btMklUi fthd 


cultivate it, not for the othet s’| 





AltVANUS. 


ASAF. 


them not defined. Of these there are in Bur* 
mah, five species, the Pyoo, the Lai, the Phoung, 
the Kyoo and the A-loo of the Burmese. 

ARUNDO ARBOR. Linn. Syn. of Bam- 
busa spinosa. 

ARUNDO BAMBOS. Linn. Syn. of 
Bambusa aiundinacea, also of Bambusa spi¬ 
nosa. Linn. 

ARUNDA KARKA.* Royle. 

Arundo Roxburghii Kth. 

Trichoon kurka, Rox. 

Gala magroatis „ Gmel. 

Niil . Hindi. | Sur. Sindi 

Nultura. 0 » 

This grows in Bengal and Sind. Its culms> 
surj5janee,are made into chairs, and its flower- 
stalks beaten to form the fibres called Moonyah. 
These are made into string or twine (Moonyah 
jo naree), and into ropes (Moonyah jo russa). 
The culms are also made into baskets, and the 
common door-mats of Calcutta are made of 
the stilks split open, ships generally use them 
as dunnage. Roxb. i. Ml.—Royle Fib. P.page 
82. Hog. Veg. Kingdom , 821. 

ARUNDO ROXBURGHII. Kth. Syn. of 
Amphidonax karka. 

AURUNG-ANGAMI, a Tibeto—Burman 
tribe that has intruded on the Bodo and Mikir 
tribes, in Assam. See Angami. India 342, 
in C. of I. 

ARUN TUTA, the inspissated juice of a 
bulbous plant, supposed to be a species of 
Colchicum- It is sold at a high price and is 
much sought after by the people of the Haza¬ 
rajat, in Central Asia, being of high repute in 
diseases of the eye. It is sold in small pieces 
of a dark brown colour, but is indiscriminately 
applied and must often act injuriously.*— Mas¬ 
son'* Journey, Vol. ii. p. 338. 

ARUNGPOUR, a town in India, in Long. 
9l<U4'E.and Lat. 24° 40' N. 


Valerianus, supposed to be the emperor Valerian 
(Valerianus) Arvanus( I ^ 1) mid Arianus 
I . That these names indicate Valerian 
appears from Tabris description of the person 
who bore them ; for he wa9 one of the Roman 
sovereigns^ 1 **,* jhy behaving been 

conquered by Sbapur in a fort neat Antioch, 
was led into Susiana; where the Persian 
monarch undertaking some extensive structures 
(at Slmhier ), obliged his captive to assist in 
the work, by procuring experienced artists 
from Rnme or Greece, and he promised that 
liberty should be the reward of this co-operation. 
The task was performed, and Shapur observed 
his promise; but first cut off the Roman chief¬ 
tain’s nose, to brand Ip with an indelible 
mark of captivity. Oirney's Travels, Vol . /. 
p. 287. 

ARYA. See Aria. 

ARYA in Ceylon buddhism the rahatship, the 
last of the four paths leading to nirwana.— 
Hyder's Eastern Monarchism, p. 433. 

ARYA BHATTA, a celebrated hindu as¬ 
tronomer who flourished inthe4423d year of the 
Cali yug, answering to A. D. 1322. He left 
several Mathematical tracts, some particularly 
relating to the properties of the circle.— Cap¬ 
tain Edward Warren's Kala Sanhita . 

ARYA SIDDHANTA. A treatise on astro¬ 
nomy, composed by Arya bhatta, of which there 
is a spurious one. There is some variation in 
the copies of this work preserved in Bengal and 
in the Carnatic, the former making the Solar 
year 365d. 3lp- 17c. 6", the latter 365d 15g. 
3lv. Ip. ; and the Lunar Synodical month, 
the former 29d. 31. 50v. 6p. 7s. 84, &c., and 
the latter 29d. 31g. 50v. 5p. 40s. 21, kc.-Cap- 
tuin Edward Warren's Kala Sanhita. 

ARZAL, Hind. Low ; any iuferior object; 
also applied to bumble people. 


ARUS. Beng. Solanum verbascifolium. 
Vhj | ARUS, also AS BAND A, also AN1S. 
Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

. ARUSHKARA, Sans. Semecarpus anacar 
diura. 

ARUVAR, a sect or class or division of the 
Buddaga race of the Neilgherry bills. See 
Buddaga, Kurambar, Neilgherries. 

ARUZ/j |.. Ahab. Properly Araz, Rice. 

ARVAD. The island of Ruad, about a 
league from the shore, is supposed to be the 
Arvad, Arpad, or Arphid of Scripture, the 
Aradus of the Greeks and Romans, once a 
powerful maritime republic.— Robinson 's Tra¬ 
vels, Vol , it. p, 70* 

■ ARWL \ Hind, Arum cojpcasiai. 

■ ARVANUS, The nearest approximation to 


RZAN. Peks. ^ jj\ Panicum piltfpfc. 
,et. Setaria ltalica.— Roxb. also cheap* 

HZENIE, in Lat- 2f 46'N. W#* 
E.,an island lifelongMthe »•«» 
ie Persian gulf.-'^V ; J;> 

.RZO-B1SHO ISLnity^M^®^®’ 
several groups fV 
ing from L. 27° 44i; \ 

to the mo’st northerly bf 
n the name of Parry Group^f^* 

SA. Hind. Hope. ^^IMi|bddess of 
Asa, PI- A-cn, Saw£ aceWiingteBun- 
means “ existent,” '• living ones, tn op¬ 
tion to Waiia divinities of the air. 

si ah*_ .Jt^I Abab, Capparia spinosa. 
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ASAFtETIDA 


ASARABACCA. 


ASAFOETIDA. 


Hiltith ... 

Ar. Angu 

Malay, 

Ring ... 

Brno* Hingu 

tt 

Shueng-ga hy. 

Burm. Ingu 

it 

Duivels djwrck 

Dut. Anguzoh ... 

Pers. 

Asafcejacfo ... 

Eng. Hinga, Hingu 

Sans. 

Aasfffetida... 

Fa As&fetida . 

8p. 

Tedlels-drech 

Ger. Perangayam 

Tam. 

^ing 

Hind. Inguva 

Tel. 

Asafoetida ... 

Lat. 



This gum resin is the product of the Ferula 
asafoetida, a synonim of the Narlhex asafoetida, 
and has perhaps also the produce of other um¬ 
belliferous plants mixed with it. Dr. Cleghom 
tells us that an umbelliferous plant, yielding 
asafoetida grows north of Kilar. The plant is 
an annual, and attains a height of 8 or 10 feet. 
It grows in Persia, in the neighbourhood of 
Herat, on the Hindu Kush at an elevation of 
8,000 feet ; it is found growing in the Dnndan- 
Sfoakoh pass and in Panji, in the valley high up 
on the Sutlej river, and in the mountains of 
Daristan and Beluchistan. Sir A. Burnes be¬ 
lieved this plant to be the Silphium of Alex¬ 
ander's historians. Moorcroft tells us that 
the chief article of the commerce of 
Sykan beyond Barman is asafoetida, of 
which about two hundred mauntls are gather¬ 
ed annually from plants that grow wild 
upon the mountains. In the spring, the earth 
is partly removed from about the root, and the 
stem and leaves cut off close to the ground ; a 
juice exudes from the surface, which, when 
dried, is scooped off; a slice is then cut from 
the root, and the juice exudes again from the 
fresh surface; this is repeated a third and a 
fourth time. A root of a good size yields about 
•half a pound of the dried juiqe. I he asafoe¬ 
tida brought to India is obtained from Bo¬ 
khara. The gum has so very fetid an odour as 
to hAve obtained the name of devils’ dung. It 


I largely used by all the hindu people as a con 
diment, and in medicine. It is used particu¬ 
larly by the brahmins who from living entire¬ 
ly on vegetable food and milk, require some 
powerful corrector of acescency, and find 
nothing that answers ihe purpose so well as- 
this which is besides cardiac and antispasmodic, 
and so strongly are they impressed with an idea 
of it9 virtues that they think they would die 
without it.—(A i/islie's Mai. Med. page 267.) 

For medical uses, Asafoetida is a powerfully 
cavminative and stimulant tonic, devoid of acrid 
and irritating properties. It produces a sensa¬ 
tion of heat, and increased secretion in the 
alimentary canal, with eructation; head-ache, 
and giddiness are often experienced, and the 
urinary and genital organs seem to be sometimes 
materially excited. It is chiefly used in hys¬ 
teria, hypochondriasis, flatulent colic proceeding 
from dyspepsia, in chronic catarrh and in spas¬ 
modic asthma not connected with disease of the 
heart or lungs. In worm aff» ctions too it is 
often employed with benefit.— O'Sk. p. 363. 
Dr. Mason. Toole's Statistics . Hog's Veg. 
Kiug. p. 387. Mr. Faulkner. Moorcroft, ii. p. 
395. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1882. Ahslie's Mat. Med. 
p. 267. See Ferula also Narthcx. 

ASA LOO. A small plant cultivated about 
Ajmeer, the seeds are heating, and promote the 
secretions, they are also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body; much used in mesalih for 
camels; to the taste they are bitter and hot.— 
lrvi»e Cen. Med. Top. p. 124. 

ASAM KA P11AL. Duk. Var. of Mango. 

AS AN. Sans. Terminalia alata, also T. 
tomentosa. 

ASAN, ou ASANA. Mar. Briedelia 
spinosa. 

AS AN. Pers. One of the solar months 
See Fasli. 


is obtained by slicing the roots and a white 
milky juice exudes, then turns yellow and har¬ 
dens in which state it is put into hair bags and 
exported, and it is met with in commerce in 
shapeless masses of a waxy consistence with 
jumII transparent brittle and white tears. 
The fracture is vitreous, at first white, and 
passing to red by coJ“^i with the air, a pro¬ 
perty which disti^ AttA 4s it from all other 
gum*resins. *id much more vauable 

met with in the 
and druggists'shops. It is in tears, or 
,|e|ai-tran8parent whitish granulations, free from 
impurities, and of most powerful odour j this 
kind is readily reduced to powder, and is much 
valued bj druggists. In India it is 

but rarely ftpt wiWjJjul readily meets purchas¬ 
ers at a high price. About 100 tons are an¬ 
nually imported into England valued at £\ to 
iS4 the cwt.* but it is nearly all re-exported be¬ 
ing little used but in veterinary practice. It 
comes to India by the Persian Gulf, aud is 


ASANA PELA MARAM. Tam. 

Quevir ldjtia Anjeli wood tree, Artocarpue hir- 
suta. 

ASARABACCA. AsarumEorop<eum. linn. 


Asarum 

Ar. 

Tockir 

Hind. 

Asarabacca 

Eng. 

Tuggur ... 


Foal foot 

»» 

Tucki 

h 

Cabaret 

Fk. 

Upana ... 

Sans. 

Assaret 

it 

Mutncunjayvi 

Tam. 

Haselkraut 

Ger. 

Cheppu tataktf 

Tel. 


The leaves and roots of this European plant 
are met with in all the bazars of India, but Dr. 
Royle states that much of it is Spurious, those 
of a hill plant named r i ugger being often sub¬ 
stituted: 40 to 60 grains infused in eight ounces 
of water act as an emetic, in large doses as 
cathartic and the powder of the leaves causes 
violent sneezing. Until the introduction of 
ipecacuanha into Europe, the Asarum was used 
for most of the purposes for whioli the Southern 
American drug is now employed and other 
virtues are attributed to it •”~0'8hughnmy 
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ASCETICS, i > 


ASCETICS. 


% i 


Bird - 


Beng, Desp, p, 669. Hog, 
wood's Bombay Products. \ 

A8ANYASATTA, in Singh\ * buddhism, 
an unconscious state of b<*ing, & Ryder's 
Eastern Monachism, p, 434* 
ASAR-I-SHARIF. (iJ^t ,) Arab. 
Hind. Pbrs. Amongst maliomedans, relics of 
their prophet, such asthe hair of his beard, &c. 

ASARl POOLI MARAM. Tam. Stilago 
diaudra. 

ASBESTOS. Amianthus. Sang-i-Pamba. 
Per 8. The long and silky fibres of Amian¬ 
thus have been employed in the manufacture 
of a fire proof cloth and as lamp-wicks. It 
is found in Malabo, and the Persian name 
means cotton stone. Common Asbestos is 
found in several parts of India, and largely in 
Salem and Mysore, and indurated asbestos 
abundantly. { 

ASA-PURNA, the hindu deity Hope. 

ASARH, the third hindu solar month. 
ASARUM EUROPffiUM. linn. 

Common Aaarabacca Moofcricuujayvie... Tam. 

or Foalfoot .. Eng. Chepoo-tata-koo.., Tel. 
Tuckir 

• i Ml Hwd. I 

AS A BOON, Arab. Asarabacca, 

A9ATI, a town in India, iu Long. 7S° 50' 
E. and Lat. 25° 24' N. 

A9AWAL or AH MAMBA D, is on the 
left bank of the Sabarmati. 

ASOALON, the modern Askulan, anciently 
a maritime town of the Phoenicians now a mass 
of ruins. 

ASCAR1DA INDiCA. Cass. Syn. of 
Vernonia anthelmintica. Wild. 

ASCESINES, one of the rivers of the Pan- 
jnb, as known to the Greeks, now called the 
Chenab. It joins the Indus. See Kabul; 
Indus: Pan jab. 

ASCETICS, amongst the hindu devotees 
are several sects, but the more common are 
the Viragi or Saniasi, who live in monasteriee: 
The Pandaram who live in the temples as the 
pujari or worshipping official, who also abstain 
from women, Amongst the bud Vn the 
young men and all .Ah £ r ‘ r . i 

■Mteriw. Amr. r f ™ngyes live in mo- 
m i x t U5rm ^ ^ngst the Jains, a sect wjth a 
hinduism and buddhism, all their 
’^teachers are ascetics. Amongst the raahome- 
dans, there is little asceticism, the Kaleudar 
darvesh (dervis) alone practicing celebacy. 

Some of the hindu ascetics used to carry 
their asceticism to the extremes of bodily pu¬ 
nishment and torture, fitting for years over a 
hot fire, or with eyes open looking at the sun 
exposed to summer heats and winter colds, 
l and maiming their persons by suspend- 
avy weights; holding their hands closed 
"until the nails would grow through ; holding 
tkcirarm* upright till the joints became fixed, 


or lying on beds with iron spikes, or with 
iron collars so placed on their neck as to pre¬ 
vent repose—or making vows that they will not 
take rest till they have accomplished some act. 
All buddhut monks of Burmah and many 
hindu devotees, to obtain their daily food, 
perambulate the streets, walking rapidly, soli¬ 
citing from no one. Of ihe maliomedans One 
sect in the Dekhan, voluntarily become eu¬ 
nuchs ami dress like women, visiting the 
houses of maliomedans on the birth of a son 
or daughter, and exacting a money dole, up to 
five rupees. Under British sway, all these classt 
es are fast disappearing not being esteemed : 
few Europeans and few natives even have seen 
the more pretensious of them, yet, recently, 
we saw in the Elephant buddhist cave of El- 
lora, a hindu Biragi, sitting naked, smeared 
with ashes (vibudhi) who had then so sat for 
five years; and we have known one instance of 
an upt ight young hindu in good employ and 
with fair prospects abandoning his wife and 
children to lead an ascetic monastic life. Suli- 
man the Arab traveller, writing A. D. 851, 
mentions that some of them go about naked, 
wander in forests and mountains, live solely 
on herbs and fruits, stand naked with the face 
turned to the sun, with only a panthers skin as 
a covering, and mentions having seen a man 
standing so, and on returning sixteen years 
afterwards found him still in the same pos¬ 
ture.— [Elliot's History of India.) Col. Tod 
had seen one of these objects, self-condemn¬ 
ed never to lie down during forty years, 
and there remained but three to complete the 
term. He had travelled much, was intelligent 
and learned, but, far from having contracted the 
moroseness of the recluse, there was a benig¬ 
nity of mien, and a suavity and simplicity of 
manner in him, quite enchanting. He talked 
of his penance with no vain-glory, and of its 
approaching term without any sensation. The 
resting position of this Druid (vana-perist) was 
by means of a rope suspended from the bough 
of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a 
cross-bar, on which he reclined. The first 
years of this penance, he said, were dreadfully 
^infol; swollen limbs affected him to that 

degreeVthaVheexp^ 1 ^ death i ** J ia im¬ 
pression had long since °f[’ 1,1 

this, there is much vanity \ .IJ&JHKjOT. ^ 
nice point to determine whether the homage 
of man or the approbation of the divinity, 
most sustains the energies under such appal¬ 
ling discipline.- ( Tod's Rajasthan.).. 

Even yet, the behests of such ascetics are se¬ 
condary only to those of the divinity, whose 
organs they are deemed. Like the Droid*'of 
the Celts, the Vana-perist Jogi, from the 
glades of the forest (vans) or recess in the 
rocks (gopha), issue their oracles to those 
whom cnance or design may conduct to 
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ASCiiEPIAS, 


ASEES. 


their solitary dwellings. It fa not surprising 
that the mandate of such beings prove com¬ 
pulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot: we do 
not mean those squalid ascetics, who wander 
about India, and are objects disgusting to the 
eye; but the genuine Jogi, he who, as the 
terra imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants 
of humanity are restricted merely to what suffi¬ 
ces to unite matter with spirit; who has 
studied and comprehended the mystic works, 
and pored over the systems of philosophy, 
until the full influence of maia (illusion) has 
perhaps unsettled his understanding, or whom 
the rules of his sect have condemned to penance 
and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we re¬ 
main astonished at the perversity of reason 
which can submit to it. To these, the Druids 
of India, the prince and the chieftain resort for 
instruction. See Aghora, Anthropophagi, Bud¬ 
dhism : Darvesh : Fakir: Hindu: Jogi: Mas- 
tani: Sanyasi: Yiragi. 

ASCHARA, Sansc, according to Menu, the 
syllable O’M. All rites ordained in the Yeda, 
oblations to fire,and solemn sacrifices, &c., pass 
away; but that which passeth not away, is the 
syllable O’M, hence called Aschara since it is 
the symbol of God, the Lord of created beings. 
S,e Gayatri. Hindu. O’M. 

ASCJDIA. See Tunicata. Ascidiadm. 

ASCIDIADAS, a family of the class Tuni¬ 
cata or Tunicaries, of the Mollusea. The 
Ascidiadae, have five genera, viz. : Molgula; 
Cynthia; Pelonaea; Chelyosma and Boltenia. 
See Mollusea. Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIACEiE, a natural order of plants, 
of which several genera and species occur in 
South eastern Asia, in Arabia, China, Japan and 


Asclepias annularia. Roxb Syn. of Holas- 
temma Rheedii, Spr. 

Asclepias aphylla. Roxb. Syn, of Sarcos- 
tem ma brevistigma.— Wigkt , 

Asclepias asthmatica. Roxb. Syn. of Tylo- 
phora asthmatica.— W. and A, 

Asclepias convolvulaeea. Herb. Syn. Heyue. 

of Holastemma Rheedii, Spr. 

Asclepias echinata. Roxb. Syn. ofDramia 
extensa.— R. Brown. 

Asclepias gigantea. Willd, Syn. of Calot- 
ropis gigantea. Brown, also of C. procera. 
Asclepias microphylla. Roxb. Syn. of Pen- 
tatropis microphylla.— IP. and A. 
Ascjepias pendula. itoxb. Syn. of Hoya- 
pendula.-- Wight and Arnott. 

Asclepias pseudosara. Var. latifolia, Roxb, 
Syn.of Hemidesmus Indicus.— R, Brown. 
Asclepiaa pubescens. Wall. Syn. of l^ylo- 
phora asthmatica. — W . and A. 

Asclepias rheedii. W. and A. Syn. of 
Hpya pendula.— Wight and Arnott. 
Asclepias tenacissima. Roxb. Syn, of Mars- 
denia teDacissima.— W. and A. 

Asclepias tinctoria. Roxb. Syn. of Penta- 
tropis microphylla.— W. and A. 
Asclepias tinctoria. Roxb. Syn. of Mars- 
denia tinctoria.— It. Brown . 

Asclepias tomentosa. Herb. Madi. Syn. of 
Marsdeuia tenacissima.— If. and A. 

Several of these are reared as flowering 
plants. See Calotropia; Hindoo • Marsdenia. 

ASCLEPIAS VOLUBIL1S. Linn . 

Palay keeray. ... Tam. Palay koora. TltL 

Nukchikie ki baji. Duk. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 256* 

ASCLEPIAS VOMITORIA Koen. Syn.' 
of Tylophora asthmatica.— W. and A.— 

ASCLEPIAS CURRASAVICA. Linn. 
Indian Root. I Currassavian Mallow- 


221 species in India, Ceylon and the Archipe¬ 
lago ; fifty of which occur in the Himalaya, the 
Kliassya hills and Assam. See notices under 
Dogbanes, Fergularia odoratissima, Tweedia, 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, Cynanchum, Mars 
denia tenacissima, Stapelia Buffonia. Gym- 
nema-lactiferum: Tylophora asthmatica, Secarn- 
one emetica, Soleuostemma argel; Calotropis 
gigantea; Hoya; Pergularia; Sarcolobus; Hol¬ 
astemma, Hemidesmus. 

ASCLEPIAS, of th’genus of plants, of the 
natural order Ascjuacero, though Roxburgh 
\^ii. ifjf6amnm etes twenty-nine, and Wight, 

iiihis leones, gives figures of nineteen, species, 
Asclepias acida; annularia; cordifolia : echi¬ 
nata : herbacea, laurifolia: longistigma: mon- 
tana: ovalifolia, pallida, parasitica, pendula: 
pseudosarsa: raemosa: tenacissima: tenuis* 
sima f tinctoria: tingensv: and volubilis,—most 
of these have now been classed by other authors 
under other genera; as in the following ins- 
tances viz: 

• Asclepias acida. Roxb. Syn. of Sarcostem- 
m brevistigma.— Wight . 


Wild Ipecacuanha. wort. 

Bastard „ J Yellow milk weed, 
a native of the West Indies, is now found ia 
most parts of Tropical America and India and 
cultivated in China as a flowering plant: is a 
pretty little annual, with a small saffron and 
orange-coloured flower, aud is quite common 
in the Tenasserim Provinces. The root is 
! eraetj'Yiucr Viojso used by the negroes of the 
West Indies. The^Jaioeaius made iuto a syrup 
aud is used as a vermifuge^* '•William' Middle 
Kingdom p. 288 Voigt p. 539. * ( 

A8EES. Hind, a form of hindu benei^#*-* 
tion only bestowed by women and priests: it 
is performed by clasping both hands over the 
person’s head, and waving over him a piece of 
silver or other valuable which is bestowed in 
charity. The Tamil people similarly wave* 
fowl or sheeps bead around a sick mail. 
This is a very ancient ceremony, and is called 
Nachravail. Col. Tod frequently had aittg p 
salver filled with silver coin waved over his 
head, which was handed .for distribution 
amongst his attendants. It is most appropriate. 
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from the ladies from whom also be had this 
performed by their proxies, the family priest or 
female attendants. It is also a mahomedan 
rite. Tod's. Rajasthan FoL ip* 618. See 
Bulain Lena. 

ASELLUS. The Cod. See Cod Liver Oil. 

ASFALT. Bus. ASFALTO. Bp. Bitumen. 

ASFIDAJ. Arab. White Lead. 

AS-GANDH. Sans. Dekh. Physalis flexu- 
osa, Nees: P somnifera. 

ASGHUR, a town in the Punjab, on the 
Indus,, where there are gold washings. 

A&HTREK. Fraxinus. 

Aran... « ... Arab. I Oraus... ...Lat. 
Orcn. Heb. | 

Of this genus, there are two species in the 
Western Himalayas, the Fraxinus floribunda, or 
large Ash and F. Xanthylloidcs or Crab Ash. 
The wood of the former in toughness resembles 
English ash, it is a large tree, occasionally 12 or 
13 feet in girth, but is not abundant. The 
ash is only large enough for tool handles. They 
grow in the Western Himalayas, in the Me li¬ 
ra forest, near Abbotabad, Hsizara, and in the 
valley of the Sutlej, there is abundance of yew 
and olive, and a considerable quantity of box 
and ash, the ash and olive near the river but 
the box and yew on the higher slopes, 2,000 
feet or more above the Sutlej. The larger ash 
and yew are much esteemed for Jampan poles, 
bafts and tool handles, &c., and the Ash, in 
colour, grain and toughness resembles the En¬ 
glish and makes good walking sticks.— 

Cat. Ex. 1862. Clegh. Punjab Report. See 
Fraxinus. 

ASHAAR, a son of Joktan. See Joktan. 

AS-HA 13, Arab, companions of Mahomed. 
The Astuwanat-el*Ashab, the Column of the 
Companions, whose graves are at the El 
Bakia, 301.— Burton's Pilgrimage^ iii. p. 396. 

ASHADAH, Sans. A. Purva, the 20th, 
and A* Uttara, the 21st Lunar mansions, also 
the 4th Lunar month.—AW. Warren Kala 
SMhila. 

A&HADHA, the 3rd Solar month, Hindu 
denomination, when the Sun is in the sign 
Midhuna, 11, answering to the Tamil month 
Audi.— Ed. Wan. Kala Sanhita. * 

ASH AKA-BASH. See Youkharee hash. 

ASHARY, in Malabar, the carpenter caste, 
who in common with the brass founder, gold 
and iron smiths, continue the practice of poly¬ 
andry, but in Civil inheritance follow from 
father to son, and not the old Italian practice 
of maternal descent, descensus ab utero. The 
elder brother marries and the wife is common 
to all the brothers. If a junior wish to marry 
he must live apart and set ujhbusiness apart, 
but if arty of his younger brothers reside with 
him, his wife is common to them. See Poly* 
ihdry. : : 


ASHDOD, the modern Esdud, now an in¬ 
significant village, II miles, S, W. from 
Ekron. - t • 

ASHER, the modern Accho, is situated at 
the northern corner of the Bay of Acre, oppo¬ 
site Mount Carmel. 

ASHES. 

Sambool ... Tam. Bhasnuam Sans. 

Boodida ... Tel. Vibudi ... Tel. 
Rakh ... Hind- Tiroonoot Oondi... Tam. 

Wood ashes are useful for cleaning metals;, 
enclosed in a bag and dusted through it by 
striking it on a knife board, it is a good sub¬ 
stitute for bath brick for cleaning knives. Balls 
of cowdung ashes arc sold in the bazars under 
the Teloogoo name of Vibudi, Tamnl , Tiroo¬ 
noot Oondi, and are much used for cleaning 
military appointments and brass mountings of 
harness, &c. In commerce, the term applies 
to such vegetable ash as the alkaline salts are 
extracted from.— Mr. Rhode , M. S. S» 

A8HKAN1AN, written also ASHGANIAN 
a name given by the Persians to a number of 
petty kings who followed after Alexander, they 
arc the Arsaciil® of the Greeks and are also 
described as the Muluk ul Tawaif. See Ar- 
sacidae: Persian Kings. 

ASHLESHA, in Hindu astronomy, the aster- 
ism of the serpent. 

AS1IOK. Sans. Jonesia asoca. 

ASHON. Beng. T.erminalia tomentosa, 

ASIiOO-KUCHOO. Beng. Colocasia anti¬ 
quorum. 

ASllORA or ASHRAH, Arab. From Ara¬ 
bic, ‘ ashr’ a tenth part, the first ten days of the 
moliurrum, or the ceremonies observed during 
that part of the mouth. Houses are appro¬ 
priated in which they set up 4l!ums, Taboots, 
Shuh-nasheens, Booraq’s, &c», and sometimes 
screens made of mica. These places are called 
the Ashoor Khanah (ten day house) j Tazeea 
Khanah (the house of mourning); and Astana 
(a threshold or faqueer's residence). In Upper 
Hindustan, opulent mahomedana erect an Im¬ 
am bara, and the Shiahs generally follow a 
similar practice.— HerkloU. C 

ASHPHUL. Beng. Nephelium longan or 
Scyialia longan. Mclay longan. , . 

ASHR. Arab. Calolropis gigantea. 

ASHR, Ak. The tenth, by mahomedan law, 
land is liable only to two imposts, viz., the 
Ashr or tithe, a poor rate due only on the 
actual produce of the soil, and the khiraj or 
tribute, generally imposed on land within reach 
of running water or means of irrigation., A j 
land can be subject both to Ashr and Khirajat 
the same time. See Khiraj. . , , ; > 

ASHRAF. This poet dates bis ..history of] 
Sekamter or Alexander, entitled Zaffer*Nmeh\ 
the Book of Victories, A. H. 848, (A. 1). j 
1,444),- Qwlty't Travels, Vol ii „ 
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ASHRAFFI, a gold coin of India, no longer the Asi. He says that the Suevi or Sivones, 

current, value i5 and 16 Rupees called a gold erected the celebrated temple of Upsala in 

ttiohur* ,8ee Silver Coinage. which they placed the statues of Thor, Woden 

ASHRAF-UL-BALAD, an appellation of and Freya, the triple divinity of the Scandina- 
Kandahar. vian Asi. 

ASHRB. A grove. The groves in which ASIA, the Southern aod Eastefa portion of 
the ancient Sabaeans worshipped, - De Bode . this part of the Old World, which may be no- 

ASH-8HORA.—? Limonia pentapbylla ? ticed in this Cyclopaedia, may be indicated as 

ASHSHOWRA. Bjsno. Glycoamis penta- South of Siberi8 ‘ Traversing the king- 
phvlla. doms of Hindustan and Kabul, from the East 

ASHTA, four towns in India one in L. 75° of Bengal to Herat, we find India everywhere 
* 19' E. aod L. 18°45'N., another in 76° 15, funded on the North by a chain of moun- 

Jj. and L. J9° 24' N., a third in L. 76° 49' B' tairjs > which is covered with perpetual snow 

and L. 18° 39' N., and a fourth in L. 76° 51. for aIraost the whole of that extent > an ° from 
E. and L. 28° 9' N. which tbe & rf>afc r ^ vcrs °f bofcb countries ap* 

ASHTA Sans. Bight. Asta Dikii, the eight P ear to issue. This chain commences near th# 
points of the compass, including the cardinal. Bramhapnter, and runs nearly Northwest as 
ASHTAKA. Sanso. A book or chapter of f»r as Kashmir. During this part of its course, 
the Vedas, a series of which fcrms a Sakta. from Hlma > tlie Sanscrit, for snow, it w called 
See Arian ; Veda. Hiraalek, by the natives of the neighbouring 

ASHTAN6A DANDA; Dandawat, ahindu countries and it is the Himalaya of the Bn- 
nverential salutation, consisting of the pros- ^ l0:n Kashmir, its general direction is 

tration of the body with the application of a B'tle 1° South-west, as far as the high 
eight parts-the forehead, breast, hands, knees 3now y P eak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly north of 
and insteps of the feet, to the ground. K«bul. From this peak its height diminishes, 

ASHTA SAITARLSKA, a book on bud- it no longer wears perpetual snow, and is soon 
dhism- See Prajua. after lost in a group of mountains, which 

ASHTI, in L. 18° 48' N L. 75° 1/ in the stretch il1 length fr° ra Kttbul alrnost to Herat, 
Dekhan* 30 miles S. E. of Ahmetlnugger, the »« d occupy more than two degrees of latitude 
site of the last battle with the Mi«ji liao. The i» their breadth. Some ranges issue from this 
mean height of the village is 1,460 ft. Buist, mas9 on the west, and extend so far into Per- 
another Ashti is in L -75° 41' E. and L. 18° »ia, as to justify, if not completely to establish, 
25' N, and a third in L. 75° 29' E. and L. 17° the opinion of the ancients, which connected 
50' N. this range with mount Caucasus on the west of 

ASHTORETHjAirrapni, Astarte, the princi- the Caspian Sea. From Cashmeer to Hindoo 
pal female divinity of the Phoenicians, as Baal Coosh, the whole range is known by the name 
was their principal male divinity and her worship of that peak. From thence to the meridian 
seems to have gone with the Phoenicians to all of Herat, the mountains have no general name 
their colonies. Astarte, of the Syrians,Ken of the among the natives, but that of Paropamisus 
Egyptians, Hera of the Assyrians, Venus of the has long been applied to them by European 
Greeks aud Romans, the Myletta of the Arabs geographers. As seen from the plains of 
and Doorga of the hindus are all one and the Peshawar, the fourth is the principal range of 
same divinity, with modifications to suit the the Indian Caucasus, and is always covered 
views of the different nations who followed the with snow. It is conspicuous from Bactna, 
worship of the female generative principle. The Rnd the borders of India, and is seen Ww 
worship was baredon a physiological theory, places fur off in Tartary. Elphinstone say# that 
'The hindu Doorga, as well, stands erect upon a the Hd^e of I maus °r Himalleh, is seen from 
a lion and holds a serpent in her hand ns does a distance of 150 and even 250 miles. The 
Ken in the Egyptian iablet, or Hera in the Paropamisan chain, which bounds the Kohw- 
Assyrian bas reliefs. See Astarte. tan on the west, extends three hundred and 

AStIWA GUNDA. Beng. Physalis somni- fifty miles from east to west, and two hundred 
fera, var. P. flexuosa, Nees. from north to south. The whole of this space 

ABHWAPQOR, a town in India in L. 80° is a maze of mountains, and, though it affords 
51* E. and J* 17° 52' N. a habitation to the Eimauk aud Haaara tribes, 

ASH WITH. Bend. Ficus religiosa.—it is so difficult of. access, and so lhtlc frequent- 
ASfy' waft the term applied to the Gete, Yeut ed, that no precise accounts of its geography 
or„Jut, when they invaded Scandinavia and are to be obtained; It is certain, however, 
Jounded Jutland. -The Asi seem to have been that the range of Hindoo Opbsh is there no 
a northern race with several divisions some of longer so lofty as to be conspicuous among 
which appear to have been conquered by the the mountains by which it is surrounded, and 
Egyptian king Seti HI. Colonel Tod considers that no continued line of perpetual snot ton 
that Scandinavia wajj occupied by' a tribe of #ny more be traced. The eastern half of this 
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elevated region is inhabited by the Hmreh, and outer rauge of the Thian Shan, and drains 
nnd is cold, rugged, and barren; the level all the northern range of the plateau. The 
spots are little cultivated, and the hills are Oxus rising in the Sari Kul or yellow lake of 
naked and abrupt. The western part, which Pamir, at least 300 miles to the south of the 
belongs to the Eimak, though it has wider Jaxartes,receives from its right bank a multitude 
valleys and is better cultivated, is still a wild of small streams, which run to the south through 
nnd poor country. The northern face 6f these rugged valleys on the south western face of the 
mountains has a sudden descent into the pro- Pamir Uplands. The western face of Famir 
vince of Balkh : their acclivity is less on their between the Jaxartes and the Oxus is far more 
other extremities, except perhaps on the west precipitous than the eastern. Ridges run out as 
or south-west. On the north-west they seem tar as Samarcand and Karsbi, and the streams 
to sink gradually into the plain which borders from the upland which twine amongst these 
on the desert. The slope of the whole tract is ridges form the Zarafshan and Korshi part of 
towards the west. To the north of this, ex- the water system of the Oxus, though before 
tending eastwardly and to the west, are the they reach that river they are entirely consumed 
elevated plains of Tartary, the Asiatic domi- in irrigation. The water system of the Indus 
nions of Russia, Chinese Tartary and China, and is formed on the southeastern extremity of 
the regions occupied by several Turkoman Pamir, where the table land is lost in the rocky 
nations. To the south is India with its two summits of Muz Tagh and a number of streams 
peninsulas, and its archipelagos on Uhe eas, drain off to the southward, forming two sub- 
with the dominions of Persia, of Tufkey in sidiary Indus systems. A culminating ridget 
Asia and Asia Minor and the peninsula of Pusht i-kbar or Ass’s back,which runs out from 
Arabia on the west. the souih east corners of thePamir plateau is the 

Central Asia, is a term of the present day, true watershed between Thibet and Kabul, the 
used differently by geographers, ethnologists streams flowing to the southward being sepa- 
and politicians, but is usually applied to the rated by the shoulder which j**ins the Hindu 
region entervening between Russia in Asia and Kush, from the streams descending through 
British India and lying to the west of Chinese Vakkan and Badakhshan to the Oxus, and 
Tartary. The whole country of Central Asia forming the Kabul river which falls into the 
between India and Tartary, is one broad moun- Indus at Attock, while those that flow to 
tain range, the Himalaya forming the southern the south east are divided by the Muz 
crest and the Kuen-lun the northern. The Tagh range from Tartary and descend through 
interior has some lovely valleys, like Kashmir, a series of rocky valleys and precipitous 
but it is more usually broken into rocky ravines, gorges into the upper Indus at Little Thibet, 
through which the affluents of the Indus force From the eastern face of Pamir again, which 
their way towards the plains; or else stretches slopes off very .gradually into the plains of 
away in those vast treeless uplands, which are Tartary, is supplied a fourth water system, in 
one of the chief characteristics of the range the form of a series of small streams which, 
through its whole extent. The direction of passing by Yarkhand and Kashgar are ultinrate- 
this range is from east to west trending slightly ly lost in the sandy deseit or in some cases 
to the north, while the parallel chaiu that reach the central lake of Lobnur, 
bounds Siberia to the south and the outer Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwelling 
crest of which is the Thian Shan, trends some- in the mountain regions, with its vast upland 
what to the south; so that at a short distance downs well suited for summer pasture, partly 
to the west of Yarkand and Kashgar the great decendants of the original inhabitants and in 
interior depression of Chinese Tartarv termi- part of the many migratory races who have 
nates and the bounding ranges coalesce in the swept through the country. At the foot of the 
elevated table land of Pamir. The ascent from mountains, in the tracts of surpassing fertility, 
Yarkand and Kashgar westward to the table Turk, Bokhariot, Kalmuck Kirghiz, Ouigur, 
laud of Pamir is almost imperceptabie: and Manchus, Chinese, Armenians and Indiansdwcl 
when that lofty position is gained, where the in the well watered plains. Beyond tlieee, in 
average elevation is probably as much as 15,000 every direction is the pathless desert which 
feet above the sea a vast open plain is seeu has been tenanted by pastoral nomades ever 
which stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes since the earth was peopled. There seems 
in one direction, across the head streams of the from the Vendidad opening chapters in ah- 
Oxus to the top of t(ie Kashgar or Chitral cient times to have been a great kingdom in 
valley in another. This plateau may be 700 or Central Asia. An eastern branch with its prime** 
S00 miles in extent. It is studded throughout val seats ou the Oxus, the Iranian people, who 
with lakes; and from it, descend four great were settled between the Oxus and the mattes 
river systems, The Narym which is the main as early as the time of the Judges of lrsael, and 
stream of the Jaxartes, runs through a long still hold their ground in the country, under the 
luxuriant valley between the culminating ridge names of Tat,. Tajik, Sert, Galsha and Tarsi* 
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wan,—a primitive and not impure Iranian ern part of Mesopotamia, B. C. 2,900. These 
population, is to be found in almost every Indo-Germanic and Semitic families,. from 
district fyom the Indus to the Jaxartes, and those early ages until now, have been exer- 
throughout the valleys of the Oxus. Very cising a paramount influence in the, world, 
little exact knowledge is available, as to the Klaproth includes under the designation Indo- 
history of the races who dwelt in Asia, in Germanic, in Asia, Indians, Persians, Afghans, 
ancient times. The earliest starting points Kurds, Medes, Ossets, Armenians, and in Eu- 
from which emigrations have been traced, are rope, Slavonians, Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
on the one hand, the pre-historio time when the Norwegians, English, Greeks, Romans, and all% 
Semitic raced, dwelt in the land at the sources the people who there speak a language 
of the Euphrates on the western part of' that derived from Latin [Kennedy on the origin 
great mountain chain above noticed : while the of languages , p. 217) and he is of opinion that 
primeval seats of the Arians jyere the the wide dispersion of the Indo-Germanic 
slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the highland of race took place probably before the flood of 
Pamir, between the 40th and 37th degrees of Noah j and that it is the only Asiatic race 
N. latitude and S6tb and 90th degeees of which appears to have descended after that 
longitude. The Arians who migrated thence event from two high mountains; namely, from 
through the valley of the Indus, into India, the Himalaya into India and Middle Asia, and 
notice in their writings, a territory, the Uttara- on the West from the Caucasus into Asia 
Kuru as their original dwelling places, but Minor dnd Europe. In India says Colonel 
the site of that place is now unknown, though Kennedy, this race mixed itself much with the 
every Arian hindu still speaks of it. On dark coloured aborigines and though its speech 
the western slope of the Belur Tagh and the predominated its physical characteristics were 
Mustagh (the Tian-Sliang or Celestial mountain deteriorated, as has ever been the case when a 
of the Chinese) the Haro-berezaiti (Albordsb) mixture has taken place between a white ami 
is .likewise to be looked for, which i9 invoked black or brown race ; when the physical quali- 
in the Zemlavista as the principal mountain ties of the latter, and the moral qualities of 
and the primeval source of the waters, and each undergo an inevitable change, l^ra it e ^ 
Lassen has remarked that, at the present on the origin of languages , p. 217^ u( urhe 
day, the old indigenous inhabitants of that earlier races here alluded to, however, whom 
district, and generally those of Kashgar, Yar- the Arian immigrants found in India and en- 
khand, Khoten, Turfan and the adjacent high- countered by the Semites in the south east of 
lands, are Tajik who speak Persian, and who Asia seem in part to have come from a 
Are all agriculturists. The Turcoman either more northern and perhaps a more eastern 
came after them and settled at a later period, region and in part from Africa, and the langu¬ 
or else they are aborigines whom the Arians ages still current in India, the Mahratta, Guze- 
found there. What seems to have induced the rati, Hindi, Bengali and Panjabi on the north 
Arians to leave the steppes of Pamir was of the river Kistnah, with the Telugu, Tamil, 
some alteration in the climate induced by some Canarese, Malayalam, and Tulava amongst 
vast disturbance of nature and they followed a the nations south of that river, the former hav- 
northerly route toSogd and not along the course ing as a basis the Sanscrit which the Arians 
of the Oxus, which would have taken them to spoke, the latter class with a Tartar origin, 
Bactria. Chevalier Bunsen (iv. 491) indicates while they indicate the extent of the Arian in- 
from B« C. 7250 to 5,000 as having seen, in trusion into India, also mark distinctively the 
Asia, the united races of the Arians and their different origins of the two great races now in 
gradual separation into the Iudo-Germanic India. 

races, as Kelts, Armenians, Iranians, Greeks, There is little of written history connect- 
Slaves, Germans, &c M and the formation of the ed with much of Asia, until comparatively 
separate races of Northern and Southern Se- recent times, and in all ages the changes 
mites, and from B. C. 5,000 to 4,000 as the have been very rapid amongst the dynasties, 
period of the formation of the Arian kingdoms On this point, Chevalier Bunsen remarks (iii. 
ill Central Asia, as far as Northern Media and 437-8) that the history of all the Asiatic 
to Kabul and Kandahar, at which date, the monarchies is the same. Formed by great 
Semites commenced to use written characters; conquerors and supported by powerful armies, 
and he considers that, on the last date, B. & after a single reign or a few generations dunng 
4,000 the Arians moved into the Indus valley which the energy of the founder still survives, 
and B, C. 3784, a powerful Chaldean kingdom they sink under the internal weakness of des- 
was formed in Southern Babylonia. He names potisras, and the enervating luxury of harem 
B« C. 8250 as the date of the building of life. The heads of the dominant race, the 
Babylon: the birth of Abraham in Ur of the military nobility, become gradually corrupted* 
Chaldees as occurring B. C. 2927, :and f bis and the empire built upon an artificial basis, 
withdrawal with his father to the South Weatr only awaits the first shock from without to 
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yield to some new and enterprising conqueror. 
Thus Babylon fell: thus fell Nineveh before it: 
thus fell Persia after it and so even, though in 
a different manner, fell the empire of Alexander. 
(Bunsen , in. 437-8.) Amongst the earliest of the 
conquering nations were the Egyptians on 
the west of Asia, the Assyrians, the Arabs, the 
Greeks under Alexander, and the Tartar races. 
The whole of the country on the right bank of 
the upper Indus now known as Peshawar, oppo¬ 
site Attok (Taxila) and still higher up was 
tributary to the Assyrians as it afterwards was 
to the Modes and Persians. According to 
Pliny, Semiramis captured here, on the Kophen 
(the Cabnl river, the Kabba) the city of the 
same name. That queen, in B. C. 1230 fitted 
out an armament in Bactria and crossed the 
Indus with a vast force The Indian ruler had 
taken up a position, there, especially formidable 
from the number of his archers and elephants: 
he retreated at first, but soon drove back 
Semiramis in total disorder, to the river, which 
she crossed after great difficulty, and with an 
immense loss. Semiramis concluded an arm- 
stice, made an exchange of prisoners and re¬ 
treated into Bactria with a third of the army 
8he had brought against India. The Indian king, 
styled Havira-pati or Shora-pati seems to have 
then ruled in the doab-territory south of the Sa- 
raswati { Ch. Bunsen iii, p. 547 to 550) and it 
seems to have been Jarasandha of Bagadha, the 
son of Brihadatra of the Lunar race. 

The Arian liindus are tall as a race, of a large 
frame, and of a yellow colour, in varying shades: 
but the previous settlers in India are darker, 
with various shades of black, and shorter, in | 
stature. It is the opinion of Chevalier Bunsen 1 
that there is a historical connexion between the 
Greek mythology, the primaeval records of the 
Bible and the oldest religion of Eiiypt and 
Asia, and that primaeval A*ia was the starting 
point of the intellectual movement of the 
human race, and that its language was Semi- 
tico Arian, in which the Semitic or Western 
Asiatic element predominated : constant inter¬ 
ruptions to progress seem to have occurred 
by inroads or migrations of the northern 
race or races whom the Greeks called Scythians. 
The earliest existing accounts of this people, 
describe them as rude and unlettered, living in 
various independent tribes, as not united into 
one nation, and perfectly unacquainted with 
the learning and arts of civilized society. 
Herodotus characterises the Scythians as the 
most ignorant of men, and every subsequent 
description ^ of them fully confirms this. (Sir 
W* Jones, in Kennedy on (he origin of lan~ 
gauges, p. 4.) Mr. Palgrave tells, us that the 
g^e&t Asiatic highland south-east of the Black 
Sea and sbuth-west of the Caspian, has ever 
l$en remarkable for its numerous races and is 
n6w a well-head of nationalities where the 


people promise at no distant period to combine 
into new nations. Ibis region is enclosed on 
the west by the torrent river Kizil frraak, tty 
Halys of the ancients; on the south it ha 9 the 
Tigro Euphrates valley and its border lands : 
on the east are the desert tracts of central Per¬ 
sia ; and on its north, the Black Sea, Russian 
Georgia and the Caspian Sea. The highland 
is formed by several entangled mountain chain* 
apparently belonging to but somewhat apart 
from the Caucasus, from which it is separated 
by the wide valley of Georgia, and the plains 
watered by the Rion or Phases and the Araxes. 
These highland mountains run N. West ami S. 
East from the Anatolian Coast beyond Trebi- 
zond to the lofty peak of Demavend, and the 
neighbourhood of Tabriz or Taurus. It com- 
piise3 parts of Turkey, Russia and Persia, the 
whole East of Anatolia, with Northern Kur¬ 
distan, both of which belong to Turkey, the 
Russian provinces of Erivan and Karabagh^ 
with the Persian province of Azerb'jan and ip 
their central point is the double cone of Ararat^ 
covered by never melting snows. 

The soil is fertile up to 8,000 feet, and prof 
duces all kinds of cereals, and the “ yailu” or 
pasture lands of vast extent rise still higher, 
clothed with excellent grass. In the valleys 
below, are the vines, fruit trees, maize, rice-, 
tobacco and varied cultivation alternating with 
forests in which grow the ash, walnut, box* 
elm, beech, oak, fir and pine, and amongst its 
minerals are iron, copper, silver and lemb 
From its valleys, flow the great rivers, Chorook; 
Araxes, Tigris and Euphrates, with all their 
countless tributaries with other water courses, 
some for the Black Sea, 9orae to the Caspian* 
9ume to the Mediterranean and some to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The population of that mountain tract is 
made up ot Armenians, Turkomans and Kurds, 
and until recently did not exceed fifteen to the 
square mile. But to avoid the pressure of 
Russian rule m&ny of the Turkomans from the 
N. East and many Circassians have crossed into 
the Turkish dominions and many Turkomans 
also have joined from Persia. * 

If we now turn to the S. Eastern parts of 
Asia, the races occupying it are those named 
by Prichard Iranian, (also Indo-Atlantie or 
Caucasian) Turanian (or Mongolian); Negro; 
Papuan (or woolly haired races of Polynesia) (q 
whom Pickering gave the name of Negrito; 
the Alfourou or Australian race, the Malay and 
Indian. In British India, the Aryan rnoe p#* 
eupy the North and N. West parts, commqnjy, 
known as Hindustan and the Punjab. P$nin|\ty 
lar Iudia is chiefly inhabited by a 
stock. On the borders of British Ipdikinity 
N, West, North, N. Hast and East* ar^j 
of the Mongolian stock,—-the Tibetans, 
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tribes, several populations of the Sub-Hima- American Indians and some of the eastern 
■ )ayan range, the Burmese, the Siamese, the Asianesian tribes, in all which one of the pre- 
Natives of Pegu, the Cambojians, the Cochin- vailing Chinese types ruay be traced. Numerous 
Chinese and the Chinese. In the south of the examplesoftheelqngatedhead,obtuselywed{ip- 
Alalay Peninsula, in the Andamans, in the Arru shaped cranium, and arched nose of America 
group of Islands of the Archipelago, in New and New Zealand may be seen in every assem- 
Guinea are negro races and the Malay race ex- binge of Chinese in Singapore. The occipital 
tends from Sumatra into most of tlie Archipe- truncation remarked in America aud Polynesia 
lauio islands.—Ch. Bunsen notices that in is common in south-eastern Asia. It is very 
Eastern Asia are countless tribes and races, strongly marked in the Lnu race. The Tibetan 
on the confines of the Semitic and Aryan races, tribes have the rise of the skull at the coronal 
but occupying a large portion of Centrul Asia region, but the other characteristics are want- 
end nearly the whole of Northern Asia to the iug. The heads of the American men of Dr. 
extreme Norih of Europe. These present the Prichard’s Natural History of Man resemble 
widest diversity of degrees of culture and in those of the Chinese. The prominent lateral 
their developement of languages, from that of expansion of the zygomse is comparatively rare 
Thibet only just beginning to advance beyond in the Chinese as in the Americans.. The Su- 
the use of monosyllables through the Tatar matra Malays have much more frequently the 
Turkhisra, up to the elaborate refinement typical Mongolian head, as have also the allied 
of the Turkish, Finnic and Magyar, offshoots tribes of the Irawadi basin, with whom they 
from the same-stem. Among some of these are most nearly connected and whence they 
people, religion is in the early stage of nature have undoubtedly derived their physical stock, 
worship: in some, it has given a Turanic form The Chinese-like tribes of Ultra-India appear to 
to buddhism, Christianity or Mahomedanism. have intruded into an ancient harmonic formation 
But wherever we find Turanians, we find a ten- that extended fiom the Himalayas to Tasmania* 
tienev, * yearning, to transport themselves out audit is more probab»V Ah 0 t their languages 
of ordinary life into a state of enthusiasm, which were partially influenced by the native oueA than 
iu its highest grade rises to ecstasy and carries that, on their first emergence from the western 
the votary quite out of his senses. It is their highlands of China, a change occurred. If 
t view of the relation of man to God, their mode the Burman stock was a tribe ejected from the 
of access to a more exalted consciousness. It Alpine polytonic province on the north east of 
is this to which Europeans apply the budhistic Ultra-India, and cut off fiom all connection 
word Shamanism. It is an ecstatic condition with its kindred Alpine tribes, the difference 
which they produce by physical excitement of between the Burman phonology and the Chinese 
the mind. The Mongolian races of North might have been affected by internal decay. 
America refuse nourishment till nearly dead of But it cannot be assumed that it was so. 
hunger, with-the object of producing a clair- Burman may be a fully polytonic formation 
yoyance, and this is the end, constantly sought akin to Chinese and partially modified by the 
for by the use of intoxicating drinks, the influence of harmonic Turanian languages with 
noisy beating of drums and tambours and ail which it came in contact. A searching corn- 
kinds of deafening and overpowering music parative analysis can alone solve such questions, 
which are the invariable accompaniments of all The Indo-European foimation can, with muoh 
Turanic modes of excitement, as also of the probability, be referred to one small province 
giddy revolving dance, customary with them, in the south east of Asia, where it must at one 
The Turanian mind sees in the world of na- period have characterised the single language 
Jure, powers and spirits of which he stands in of a single tribe. The nature of this formation 
awe. It stands in fear of the invisible. Every- and its relation to the conterminous languages, 
thing around is Jfull of spirits and it is to prove that it is of comparatively recent and 
exorcise such and avert the influence of the rapid expansion, and consequently of little 
evil eye that he strives to work himself into a comparative importance in the investigation of 
rendition of excitement, to become an equal the ethnology of the world or of any one of the 
match with the surrounding spirits. The belief multitude of languages which are coqnected 
in magic is universal amongstailTuranian tribes, with other and older diffusions. The Japauqsej 
The Turanian form of Government is a sangui- northern Chinese and the principal north Ame- 
nary despotism, tempered at best by a mditary rican races, do in fact so strongly resemble 
aristocracy.— Bunsen'* Godin History VoL up. each other and differ so considerably from the 
286 to 240. Mr-Logan say8 of the races qft he Ugro-Scythic and allied Asiatic * faces and 
south-east of Asia, that the Chinese bead from the Esquimaux, that thqre qaa hardly be 
When viewed from. the front has a strongly a doubt that they are descended from thf same 
marked physical relation not only to all thoraces east Asiatic stock. But evtiiit if this is admits 
df the Mongolian type, but in a much closer dr ted, the western affinities of the Japanese and 
ftore special manner, to the Tibetan tribes, the American languages wottli prove that there yaif 
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no dkeet connection between the latter and the 
Chinese. The Japanese people way be Chi¬ 
nese but the language is Fin much more than it 
is Chinese* On the whole, no other conclu¬ 
sion can be drawn from a comparison of the 
African, the pre-Iranian, European and the 
north Asiatic languages with the American, 
than that, before the latter spread into the 
New World, formations akin to it predominated 
throughout the Old, save in the secluded tracts 
protected by the great southern mountain sys¬ 
tems extending from Caucasus to Shan Garjan, 
and that the present mid and northern Asiatic 
formations are modifications of the ancient 
ones, caused, in all probability, by (he peren- 
• nial influence of the crude formations of civil¬ 
ised southern races. 

The following are the principal Asiatic rivers 


and their lengths, viz, f 

Yeneisy ancf Selenga, Siberia... ... 3550 
Kianku, in China... ... 3290 

HoangrHo. ... ... 3040 

Oby and Irtish, Siberia ... ... 2890 

Lena, ... „ ... ... 2550 

Amour, Tartary ... ... 2500 

Mekon, Cambodia .. ... ... 2200 

Burhamputar, India ... ... 2000 

Euphrates, Asiatic Turkey ... ... 1900 

Indus, India... ... ... 1900 

Thy-lu-nun, Burmah. ... 1860 

Ganges in India... ... ... 1850 

Irawaoi, Burmah... ... ... 1280 

Gihon or Oxus, Central Asia ... 1200 
Tigris, Asiatic Turkey ... ...1160 

Garrah, Panjab... ... ... 1000 

Godavery, Peninsular India..*. ... 850 

Jumna, India ... ... 800 

Gogra... „ .... ... 780 

Nerbuddah „ ... ... 780 

Benjer, Borneo ... ... 570 

Jordan, Canaan... ... ... 176 


—i hum, of the Ind. Arch, J)tcmher 1852, p. 
675. Elpkmtone's Kingdom of Kabul , p, 
85. Bunsens Egypt*s place in Universal His* 
tory. Bunsen's God in History. Mr . Pal - 
grave in Cornhill Magazine 1868. Kennedy 
on the Origin of Languages , p. 4, 217. Journal 
*Indian Archipelago , p. 663. See India 354, 
Javan, Kurdistan, Laid, Polyandry; Kandahar, 
Kelat, Kling, Kambogia, Koh, Koros, Central 
India, India, Magnetic needle, Palms, Semang, 
Tungus. 

. ASIA ISLANDS, in the Gillolo Passage, are 
three low level islands, the most south-wester¬ 
ly of them being in lat. 1° o' N. and 24 miles 
N. E. of Aiou Islands. '■^llorsburgh* 

ASIA MINOR. See India, p. 333. Javan 
Kurdistan, Lud, Polyandry. 

. -ASIATIC ob ORIENTAL SOCIETIES 
are found in almost every couutry of Europe 
and in each of the Presidency towns of India, 
ttym publish journals.; The Asiatic 


Researches commenced in 1788, with Warren 
Hastings as patron, and Sir William Jones 
and Charles Wilkins on the committee: they 
concluded with its 20th volume in 1830, but 
are continued in the Journal of the same 
society. 

ASIATIC PENNY-WORT. Ekg. Hydro- 
cotile Asiatics.— Linn. 

ASH or ASIAN!, are notnades who took 
Bactria from the Greeks, and who Mr. Prinsep 
considers to be Scythians of Azes, who over¬ 
powered the Greek dynasties in Soghdianfc 
and northern Bactria between 140 and 130 
B. C. 

ASIL, Arab. Hind. A maid servant. 

AS1L-DURGAH, or Asilghur, supposed by 
Prinsep to be the town of Junaghur, q. v. 

ASINUS, the Ass. Much confusion pre¬ 
vails as to the species of this genus, resulting 
apparently from naturalists describing them 
from imperfect skins and from animals at dif¬ 
ferent ages, and of different sexes. Two Ti¬ 
betan wild, animals are enumerated, the Equus 
Kiang of Moorcroft and the Equus Hemione 
of authors, as found generally throughout Ti¬ 
bet. But Mr. Hodgson, states that there is 
no species of wild horse in Tibet and only one 
species of wild Ass, the “ Kiang'* which 
Moorcroft named the Equus kiang, but to 
which Mr. Hodgson applied two names, viz., 
A sinus equioides, and Asinus polyodon. Mr. 
Bligh retains the term A. equioides as the wild 
Ass or the Kiang of the Tibetans and common 
on the plains of Tibet. Dr. Horsficld considers 
As. Kiang, Kq: Kiang and As. Polyodon to be 
synonymous. The following species of the divi. 
sion Asinus, as defined by Gray, are now 
likely to be generally acknowledged 

Asinus Quagga. The Quagga is obtained 
from the Cape territories, and is scarcely found 
northward of the Gariep or Orange river; but 
si ill in great herds southward, associating with 
the white tailed Gnu, as A. Burchellii does 
with the Brindled Gnu, and both with ostriches 
(as in Xenophon’s time the A. hemippus did in 
Mesopotamia). The most horse-like in struc¬ 
ture of any; the Hippotigris Isa beliinus o i 
Col. C. H. Smith is probably founded on a 
Quagga foal, perhaps not very exactly repre* 
sentnd. Such an animal as this, or as the 
“ Isabelline Zebra” of Levaillant could net have 
been ovei looked by all subsequent explorers 
of South Africa. 

Asinus Burchellii , Gray, (Equus zebra of 
Burchell). The Damo, or original Hippo* 
tigris of the ancients and also the original 
Zebra of Pigafetta from Congo ; but unknown 
to Buffon, who regarded the next, or Moun¬ 
tain Zebra, and the Quagga as the two sexes 
of one species, denominated by him thb 8rbra 
(Hippotigris Burchellii and If. anti^uohtm.of 
H. Smith,) extensively diffused oYttf Africa, 
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even to Abyssinia and to Congo, and south- steppes and as the “Cheval ou Ane,” employing 
ward 1 to the Gariep riveiv the word “ Cheval” in its German equivalent 

• At &t> ra > (Equus montanus, Burchell). evidently in the sense of equus. Cob Ohesney, 
The Zebra of modern nomenclature, or (more as we have seen, terms the Arabian A. hemip- 
distinctively) the mountain Zebra j Wild Paard pus as “ wild Horse,” as distinguished from 
(Wild Horse) of the Dutch colonists of South his wild Ass of South Arabia. The fact seems to 
Africa. . A thorough mountaineer, and known be that the vogue application of these names 
only to inhabit South Africa. AI 90 the most has resulted merely from the colouring.— (Mr. 
completely striped of any/ down to the very [High in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
1,00 A f8 * . t History, p, 252*254.) 

A .Vulgaris, Gray (E. Asinus, Z.) The Jt has been supposed to be the wild Ass of 

true Onager, Onagrus, or aboriginally wild the Runn of Cutch, that is alluded to in Job, 
Ass, Indigenous to North East Africa, if “Who has sent out the wild Ass free? Or 
not also to the Southern parts of Arabia and who hath loosed ihe bands of the wild Ass? 
the Island of Socotra* Whose house I have mode in the wilderness, 

A. llmippus; E. hemipptis, Is, St.— and the barren land his dwelling. Hescorneth* 
ijikure ; E. asinus onager, apud Wagner. The the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he- 
Hemionus or Hemippus of the ancients. In- the crying of the driver. Ihe range of the 
ha biting, the deserts of Syria, Mesopotamia, mouutuifts is his pasture, and he searcheth 
and the northern parts of Arabia. after every green thing.” 

/A. Onager. (E. asinus onager, Pallas). The Persians, Tartars and ancient Romans eat 

/ihe Koulan or Ghorkhur, Inhabits West (he wildAss, and withRomanepicures a haunch 
Asia, from 48° N. latitude Southward to Per- of wildAss roasted was a favourite dish.Olearius 
•ia, Beluchistan, and Western India. affirms that he saw 32 wild Asses slain in one 

A . Hemionvs. (E. hemionu9, Pallas; E, day by the Shah of Persia and his Court, and 
Ayang, Moorcroft; E. polyodon, Hodgson), that the bodies were sent to the royal kitchen 
The Dsliiggetai or Kyang.. Inhabits Tibet, at, Ispahan -Hors/M's Catalogue,p. 1V\. See 
and'thcnce northward through the Gobi Desert Ass. 

into Mongolia and Southern Siberia. ASINUS EQUIOIDES. See Horse. 

So far as known for certain, ihe last two, A. ASINUS HEMIONUS. ltubruk relates that 
onager and A. hemionus are distinguishable by he saw in the solitudes of Tmtary asses that re- 
shades 0 ! colour only, and by unimportant dif- sent bled mules, and he piobably speaks of the 
ferences in the relative extension of different animal called the hmi'on, , which Messrs. Hue 
hues and markings. The A. harnar of Col. C. and Gabet. oflen met with in numerous herds 
•H. Smith is rejected, as having been founded during their journey from Pekin to Lha-ssa, 
on insufficient evidence of the existence of such through the Mongolian stepper— Hue's 6'Ans- 
«n animal. It is highly improbable, also, tmd/y, Vol . /, ?>. 225. 
that other wild asinine species yet remain to ASINUS ONAGER. See Gorkhar. 
be distinguished. ASINUS POLYODON. S^e Horse. 

It would seem from the above. That the ASLlt, an Arab tribe, of whom the Berekede 
true Onager and Hemionus of ancient writers are a branch. The Berekede are said to allow 
were unknown to Pallas, who has assigned strangers to visit their wives, like the Jakuri 
.these names to cognate species or races that Hazara. 

were unknown to the Greeks and Romans. A31RGAR, a fort in Kandesh : on a Beal 

That, accordingly, the Koulan of N. Asia found there, of the 10th or 11th century, en- 
is not the true Onager or aboriginal Wild Ass, graved in Sanscrit,meniion ismadethat the Rajas 
but that it is identical with the Ghor-Khur. Aditya Varma and Isvara Vanna were manied 
That the true Onager, or wild Ass, is not an 10 the eldest daughters of the Guptq race, which* 
inhabitant ot North Asia, but of the North- may be that of the Allahabad inscriptions and 
■East of Africa and the Southern part of Arabia, Kanouj coins. If so, the Deva Nagari of the 
That the Koulan and the Dsliiggetai or inscription would confirm the belief of the 
Kyang, instead of being strongly distinguished Guptas being of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
apart, bear so exceedingly close a resemblance The Rajahs were probably Princes of Kandesh. 
'that no decided specific distinction has yet been — Cal A s. Jour. Vol V, p. 482. 
satisfactorily pointed out, however probable it ASKA, a town in India in L. 84° 48 # E. and 
may be that such distinction may exist. Why, L. 19° 35' N. It is in the district of Ganjara 
therefore, the one should be popularly styled, and sugar is its chief product 
" horse,” and the other a “ wild Ass,” it ASIR-VADaM, See Hindoo, 
is difficult to comprehend. Even Pallas terms aSKALANDA, a town mentioned by the 
the Dshiggcttfliun Cheval salvage,’* though ancient Arabic; writers, has been supposed to be 
describing it as u ni Cbevai ni Anewhile the the Alexandria built at the confluence of tlid 
he both designates as the Ass of the j Acesines with the Indus. But it was alio 
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called Askaleada Usa, and seems to be the 
UchhDf modern time*.—Elliot, 

ASKELON lies to the westward of the road 
to Gaza, and near the sea. It was once a satra¬ 
py of the lords of the Philistines, but at the 
present day is without a single inhabitant with¬ 
in its walls. Askelon was taken by the Crusa¬ 
ders, who strengthened the fortifications, but 
it was subsequently re-taken by Salah-a<l-din, 
who destroyed the works made by the Christians 
—Robnmris Travels , Palestine and Syria , 
Vol /, p. 22 . 

ASKOT, a town in India, in L. 80° 20' E. 
and L 29° 45' N- 

ASKHAR. Arab. Jatamansi, Lemon Grass. 

ASLESIIA. Saks. The mansion, sign, «r 
asterism of the serpent, called also Sarpa. See 
Serpent. 

ASL-US-SUS . Arab. J*| root of 
Glycyrrhiza glabra; Liquorice- ' 

A 8 NA, two towns in India, one in L. 86 ° 
26' E. ahd L. 24° 36' N. the other in L. 67°* 
3' E. and L. 24° T N, 

ASNAHA, a town in India in L. 86 ° 10' E. 
and L. 22° 24'N. 

ASNEA, a town in India in L. 87° 19' E. 
and L. 24° 21 'N. 

AS NEE, a British military cantonment in the 
lower Derajat. 

ASOCA. See Asoka. 

ASOF JAH, the first, of the present dynas¬ 
ty of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, hence the title, 
Asof-Jahi of the dynasty. The ruler in 1868 
bore the title of Asof ud Dowlah. See Hy¬ 
derabad, 

ASOF-UD-DOWLAH. See Jews. Kalmuck. 

ASOGA. Sans. Uvaria longilolia. 

ASOJ, the last day of this month ushers in 
(he hindu winter [surd rit), On this day, 
nothing but while vestments and silver ( chandi) 
ornaments are worn, in honor of the moon 
(Chandra,) who gives his name to the 

• Pale nnd common drudge 
M ’Tween man and man.” 

An intercalary month is the mode followed by 
hindus to adjust the annual seasons, their or¬ 
dinary calculations being by Lunar monlhs, 
and such are called Lunar . On the Asoj there 
is a procession of all the Rajpoot chiefs to the 
Chougan; and on their return, a full court is 
held in the great ball, which breaks up with 
u obeisance to the lamp ” (jote ka moojra,) 
whose light each reverences. When the can¬ 
dles are lit at home on this day every Rajpoot, 
from the prince to the owner of a “ skin 
(cham) of land/' seated on a white linen cloth, 
should worship his tutelary divinity, and feed 
the priests with sugar and milk, 7 -M’s His¬ 
tory of Rajasthan, 

‘ ASOKA, Sansc, Tam. In the south of 
Indta, Asdtr, or Asoka is the natte of the Tira¬ 
na or Gaatteria longifolia. 


ASOKA, Sansc. from " a" not, and sola* 
irrow, is the Jonesm asoca Roxb. wbiph 
yields a beautiful flower diversified with orange, 
scarlet and bright yellow tints and in binduism 
is consecrated to Siva ; as the lotus flower, 
called Kamaln or Padma, is sacred to Vishnu 
and hfs wife Lakshmi; a sweet scented jasmine 
(J. undulatum) to Vishnu and Mariamma the 
goddess of the pariah or servile race. The superb 
crimson Ixora bandhuca is offered at the 
shrines of Vishnu and Siva, and the Nauclea 
eadamba a stately tree, yields in the hindu 
belief the holiest ilower in India. The Asoka 
is one of the most beautiful of Indian 
trees. Sir W. Jones observes, that * the ve¬ 
getable world scarcely exhibits a richer sight 
than an Asoka tree in full bloom. It is 
about as high as an ordinary cherry-tree- The 
flowers are very large, and beautifully diversified 
with tints of orange scarlet, of pale yellow, and 
of bright orange, which form a variety of shades 
accoiding to the age of the blossom.’ In 
spring, it bears beautiful red blossoms. The 
Asoka is sacred to Siva, and is planted near 
lus temple. It grows abundantly in Ceylon. 
In Hindu poetry dispariug loveis very com¬ 
monly address objects of nntute, clouds, ele¬ 
phants, and birds, on the subject of their lost or 
absent mistresses. (See the Megha dnta, the 
4th Act of the VikramorvasT, and the 9th Act 
of the Malati M'adhava.) 

In some places in India it is more esteemed 
than at others The women bat lie in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in 
it. The hindoos say that the contact of 
the Bicm of the As ka tree with the foot 
of a woman of superior beauty, is supposed to 
make it blossom. This tree is often alluded to 
in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin¬ 
doos, translated by Mr. Wilson. In the * Toy 
Curt,’ Maitreya sa\$, describing a garden#— 
“ And here the Asoka tree with its rich ciimson 
blossom, shine3 like a young warrior bathed in 
the sanguine shower of the furious fight.” Cap¬ 
tain 1). L. Richardson, however, (Flowers and 
Flower Gardens, p. 189), says that the flower 
is small and yellow, and is eaten by young 
Hindoo women as a medicine- Voigt, also, says 
its flowers are of an olive yellow colour. These 
differences as to the colour of the flowers arise 
from their changing during developement. 
They are numerous and pretty large and are 
fragrant during the night. When they first ex¬ 
pand, they are of a beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to red, foiming a variety of 
beautiful shades. Coleman says that men ahd 
women of all classes ought to bathe, on a par¬ 
ticular day, in some holy stream, especially thb 
Brahmaputra, and diink water with buds of the 
Asoka floating in it. Sita is said to hate been 
confined in a grove of it while incaptivity by 
Havana: other relaters say skfcjVas son fined in 
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» place^ or house, called Asoewan.— 
Mythology. Lady Falkland's Chow-Chow. 
Roxb . «. 218. Richardson's Flowers and 
Flower Gardens . William's Story of Halt 
p. 117. 

ASOKA the first king of Magadha, was 
the sou of Sis^^h Sisunaga was the minis¬ 
ter and^jni^ped 0 f>f the Maurya family, 
thftrf*^ which family were all 

A. Vulgaris, Gray (E iHr the ,fl8t of the Mflu ‘ 
true Onager, ^®®ka the 1st, formed 

Ass, Indigenous* dynasty. Asoka’s mother 
not also to the 5H d °f dancers of a king of 
the Island of Vaisali and subsequently became 
Brahmans gave to Asoka f, 
Hilaire • F narae °f Kaka-Varnn, or raven black, 
•Hernia* t0 their hatred of Asoka II, who so great¬ 
ly patronised buddlnsts .—Bunsen Hi. 542. 
p ASOKA II. grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
began to reign B. C. 255-6, and for the next 
few years, he was styled the “ Furious.” Im¬ 
mediately on his father’s demise, he seized the 
government and gave orders for the slaughter 
of all his brothers sa ve Tiahya, who was born of 
the same mother, and immediately applied his 
whole energies to the achievement of military 
glory. In the short space of four years, he 
reduced the whole of northern India from the 
mountains of Kashmir to the banks of the 
Nerbudd*, and from the mouth of the Indus 
to the Bay of Bengal, but afterwards became a 
convert to the buddhist religion. His con¬ 
version occurred B. C. 251-2, and thencefor¬ 
ward, he was known as the pious: but in his 
conversion he carried his fiery character into 
his new faith, and in four years, compelled the 
whole of Northern India from the mountains 
of Kashmir to the banks of the Nerbudda and 
from the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal to receive his own buddhist views. 
He distributed throughout the chief cities of 
India, the relics of Sukya, which had been 
collected by Ajatasatra and deposited in one 
large stupa at Kajagriha, and he erected a great 
number of vehara or buddhist monasteries. 
He also issued numerous edicts, which he en¬ 
graved on massive rocks and stone pillars, or 
columns, evidently in imitation of Egyptian 
obelises, in which buddhist doctrines are ear¬ 
nestly inculcated. The oldest of these are 
found at Dlmuli in Kutwek ; at Girnar * in 
Guzerat and at Kapurdigiri near Peshawur, 
and in all these, he styles himself Priyadarsi, 

“ the beloved of the Devas.” Professor Wilson, 
however, doubts this identity of Asoka with the 
Priyadarsi who published the edict. The name 
is also read Piyadasi or Loving minded. Asoka 
defeated Antiochus and graved in the Pracrita 
an acoouat of his victory on certain rocks. 
After he suoceededto the throne B. C. 255*6, 
k was crowned in PateJiputra, in the third 
gear of his reign, before Christ, 252*3, after 


which he reigned thirty -seven years. After his 
installation, when he openly seceded frdtn the 
brahmanical to the buddhist religion; his con¬ 
version seems to have been effected by the sod 
of his brother whom he bad murdered. In bis 
zeal he erected 84,000 buddhist sanctuaries 
or Chaitya, partly temples and partly tumuli, 
called Sthupa or Topes, which to the present 
day continue to be the greatest monuments of 
the buddhism of Central and Western India 
and Hindustan. In B. C. 246, he held ft 
third buddhist council at Patalipuira (Palim- 
brotha.) In his rescript to the council he 
mentions n collection of several hymns or 
gatha, of Buddha, as also of Aphorisms. Asoka 
died B. C. 222, after a long and prosperous 
reign of forty-one years. The Asoka era has 
been ascertained to be B. 0. 250, probably 
dating from Asoka I. 

Asoka II was contemporary of Selcucus 
Nicator. He sent ambassadors to the rulers 
n Egypt, Cyrene. Syria and Macedonia. He 
was io buddhism, what Constantine was to 
jhristianity. Asoka II removed the royal re- 
idence from Kajagriha in the South to Patali- 
putva, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Bhadrasena, and his nine brothers in succession. 
Immediately after his death, the Magadha domi- 
lions were broken up and anarchy followed.— 
Bunsen iii. 544 ; Thomas' Frinsep's Indian 
Antiquities. Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, Fun- 
sen tii. 542. See Cyclopaedia of India, arti¬ 
cles, Budnha ; India 322, 363 ; Inscriptions 
373 , 385 , 391 ; Junaghar; Kabul 437 ; Ku- 
maia ; Lat. 

ASOKAM. Tel. wfVo. Guatteria longi- 

folia, Wall .— W. and A. 35; lc. 1.—Uvaria 
iuugif, R. ii. 664. Tiiis name is everywhere 
applied to Guatteria longifolia in the south 
where the true Jonesia asoka is rarely seen. 
See A>oka. 

ASP. Boten. Arab/ Peten. Heb. 

The Asp is mentioned in Deut: xxx. 83. 
Job xx. 14-16; Ps. Iviii. 4: xci, 13, and 
Isaiah xi. 8 , but though supposed to be some 
kind of serpent, naturalists have not de¬ 
termined the particular reptile alluded to. *1 ho 
word is probably very ancient, and is possibly 
the “ Oub” serpent worshipped in Chaldga 
and Egypt, and obion is said to be still used 
in Egypt as Afa and Ah is in Arabia, todesigf 
nate a snake, and the Greek term o^is is the 
same. Perhaps the English Oaf and Scotch 
Ouf, are also connected. See Serpent. 

ASPA, was the ancient Persian name for 
horse, (in the modern Persian it is Asp) and in 
the Scythian names Aspahata, Asp^kara, and 
Asparatha, we recognise'the tame , element. 
Even the name of ihe, Aspasiftn mountains, 
placed by Ptolemy in Scythia* indicates annu¬ 
lar origin. Mutter's Ledum,, p. 231, ; “ 
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ASPARAGUS BEAN. 


AS PH A LITE. 


- A8PALATHUM WOOD,is opposed (opro¬ 
ceed from the Aquilaria in a state of decom¬ 
position, bnt of this nothing is known with 
certainty. Rhodes wood (Convolvulacese) has 
also been called “ Aspalath.**— -O'Skaughnesty, 
page 314. 

ASPALATHUS1NDICUS. Likn. Sym 
of Indigofera aspalathoides.— VahL 

ASPARAGUS, of this genus of the Liliace®, 
Roxburgh (ii. 150) mentions five species but 
Voigt (674) gives a list of eleven, viz. '*— 

A. JSthiopicus. Linn. A. lanceus. Thonb. 
A. Asiaticus A. adscendens, Roxb. 

A. acerosus. Roxb. A officinalis. Linn. 

A, Capensis Linn. A. racemosus. 

A, curillus Buch. Willd. 

A. falcatus. Linn. A. scandens. Thunb. 

ASPARAGUS ACEROSUS. Roxbv Shect- 
Watet, Burm. A charming shrub, a native of 
the interior of Bengal and the Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces, which produces a passable substitute for 
the English vegetable, to which, however, 
it is much inferior. It bears a sweet'Smelling 
flower, and is deserving of cultivation as an 
ornamental plant.— Mason. Roxb. ii. 150. 

ASPATI, An emperor is called the Aspati, 
meaning perhaps Aswapati, * lord of steeds-*— 
Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. ii. p. 

ASPARAGUS ADSCENDENS. Roxl 
* Syn. 

Asparagus sarmentoaus. Willd. 

Linear leaved As- * Safed-musli.HiND.oRDuK. 


paragus . Eng. Shtawari. Malay. 

Chrimbroy Aspar- Shadaveli .Malkal. 

„ Shatawi . „ 

Saffaid-muBli ... Duk. Sheta-vurri. Sans. 

$eta-ver . Hind. Tannir-vittang Ke- 

of Lahore. langa . Tam. 

Sitta-ver . Hind. Tsalla-ghadda ... Tkl. 

of Lahore. Challa ghadda ... „ 


A climbing shrub, found in Rohilcund, Tra-. 
vancore and the Peninsula. The root, which 
» long, white, and fleshy, is bruised end 
soaked in water, and the latter, if drunk, is 
said by the natives to be a remedy in pre¬ 
venting small-pox from running into the con¬ 
fluent kind. In Ceylon, the loot is mixed 
with milk and eaten (Ami) and by the Chi¬ 
nese, it is made into a preserve, and also can¬ 
died. Dr. Honigberger, (p, 237,) says that the 
stalks, he procured at the bazaar at Lahore, 
were as long as a finger, and as thick as a 
quill rather spiral and longitudinally indent¬ 
ed, of a horny yellow Bemj-trfcniparent appear¬ 
ance, of <a mucilaginous, sweet and astringent 
tas<e. They are used as a substitute for ealep 
and in nfctive medicine end in China are can¬ 
died end Med as a preserve— Rost* ii. 153 
Honigbf. 237, Voigt, 674. Hog, 735. 
"'■'iSVARAGUS BEAN. See 1 Boliehoe 
Sueiitie. 


ASPARAGUS OFFIC1NALI8.* Wiffde. 

Marchoobeh .Arab- Nakdoun .Hind. 

Yeramya .. Akarparsi ...Malay. 

Common AspAa- Margeeah.Pins. 

gus. Eng i Mar-chobfth ... „ 

Halyoou... Arab. Hind. 

In India as in Europe, this is found only in e 
cultivated state. It i?, remniksMr. Jaffrev, a very 
delicate vegetable, raised from seed, takes four 
years to come to a proper size for the table, and 
ought not to be eaten before the fourth year; the 
seedlings, when one year old, should be planted 
in well prepared beds raised three inches above the 
surrounding level; three years after being trans¬ 
planted they will produce a crop if the beds have 
bedn annually top djessed with decayed haves, 
and manure. A little salt sprinkled over the 
beds once a year during the rains, will be 
useful to the plants. It is a very expen¬ 
sive vegetable to grow in any country.— 
Jaffery. Dr. Honigberger mentions-that the 
hakims use the seeds in debility of the stomach, 
in liver, spleen and renal disorders; they also 
attribute to them diuretic and aphrodisiac pro¬ 
perties. They believe that the cultivated is 
more effective than the wild plant. ’Ihe coun¬ 
try asparagus or country greens of the British 
in India, are the stalks of the Amaranthus 
oleraceus.- Rox. ii. 150. Voigt, 674. Bvg. 
735. Honigberger , 237. Joffrey's Hints. Bog , 
734-5. * 

ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS. Wilde. 

Seeth-muli . Beng. Challa ... Tel. 

Sada-bori , Hind. T’slla gaddalu ... „ 

Akar-parsi ..Malay. ^illi-pi*chura ... „ 

Wari Maleal. Fillitoga ... „ 

Sutamulli . Sans. vSatavari ,, 

A shiubby climbing plant a native of various 
parts of India and of Ceylon,.‘its flowers appear 
in the cold season, and perfume the air to A 
considerable distance with their delightful fra¬ 
grance ; loot used medicinally.— Roxb. ii. 152. 

ASPAWUN, a town in India in Long. 76° 
24' E, and Lat. 24* 30' N. 

ASPEN TREES occur in Japan. 

ASPERGILLUM, a curious genus of Mol¬ 
luscs, some of which are found in Indian bees: 
A. Jrivanum in the Indian Ocean and A. vagi- 
niferura, in the Red Sea. See Tabicolid®. 

ASPHALTE. Eng. 

Hajar Ui Musa Arab- Asphaltum ... Lat. 

Bitumen Eng. AspbaltumPersicumLAT. 

Compact „ „ Panjabinum „ 

Jews pitch » „ Selajit ... „ 

Mineral „ „ Momai ... Pbm, 

Maltha ... „ Asphalto ... Poet. 

The British name for this substance ft 
derived from the Lake Asphaltit$s # end the 
substance is found in several coutttiie#, 
but the term is also applied to a oomjxnind 
made from the natural product mixed withl 
other matters. It U found on the eurfa^ 
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ASPIDIIJM. 


A8R0JW1S. 


of volcanic productions ; and floating on the As¬ 
phaltic Lake or Dead Sea in Syria. It is also 
found near ancient Babylon, and it is supposed 
that the’cement used for the watts of that city 
as also, for the temple of Solomon, was a pre¬ 
paration of Asphalte, and Herodotus mentions 
that it was heated and mixed with reeds and so 
used. It is supposed to be the substance trans¬ 
lated in the Bible as pitch and to have been 
used by Noah to coat or pay the ark and by the 
mother of Mose 9 to coat the vessel in which lie 
was laid afloat, and it seems to be the substance 
known in central Asia and in the north of Per¬ 
sia under the name of Momiai. At one time, 
Asphalte composition wa3 overlauded as a 
roofing and paving material, and in consequence 
aoou fell into unmerited neglect. Where 
damp has to be resisted, it is useful, it is 
found impervious to wet, white ants or ver¬ 
min, and as it does not vegetate, rot or decay, 
it is superior to wood, or mortar as a flooring 
material. l)r. Honigberger (p. 233 and 239) 
writing of the Persian Mumia—says that 
it is a certain specific in fractured bones, deserv¬ 
ing the uame of osteocollu It is a solid, hard, 
heavy, black, glistening mass without any parti¬ 
cular odor. The genuine is but seldom to be met 
with even in Persia itself, the place of its origin, 
for the king of Persia is reported to collect the 
whole product yearly and to inclose it in small 
silver boxes, which are distributed as presents to 
his family and friends. In all Eastern bazars 
may be found under the name of Persian Mum- 
iai, a compound resembling the genuine in ap¬ 
pearance. According to Dr. Seliymann, Mum, in 
Persian, signifies wax* lai or Ajin is the name of 
the village in the vicinity of which the spring 
of water containing Mumiai or Mumiajin is 
found The Mumiai was discovered in die time 
of Peridun. He also says that the Asphaltum 
JSolajit , AsphaUum Punj ibinim or Punjab As 
pliaite, is an officinal article at Lahore, brought 
from the hills. The hakims and l.indoo doc¬ 
tors use it instead of the Persian Mumiai in 
cases occurring from exterior violence .—Homy 
beryer } p . 238-9. Bingley i. 150. look's Sta¬ 
tistic* of Commerce, p, 14, ( 

ASPHOTA. Beng. Jasminum sarabac* 
Jasmine. 

ASPIDIOT SHIELDED SAURIAN. See 

Crocodilulm. 

ASPIDISTRA, Ker., a genus of the natural 
order Smilaceae, of which A. lurida, Ker and A, 
punctata, Lindlry, occur iu China.— Vaiyt. 

ASPIDIUM, LinNjEus. Of this genus of 
ferns of the order Polypodiace®, several spe¬ 
cies are known in India, the A. splendens, 
and parasiticum, described by Mr. Graham, 
the unitum and flageJJiferum, in Voigt’s Ca¬ 
talogue j and Dr. Hpoker mentions that both 
% Sikkim &ud Nepal the watery tubers of 


an Atpidim are abundantly eaten— Hookr, 
Him . Jour, Vol, Up 292. Voigt, 734. 

ASPIDIUM BAROMETZ, the Tartarian 
lamb, so enthusiastically described by Darwin 
in his Botanic garden, lias long been celebrated 
in China. The ingenuity of Chinese gardeners, 
taking advantage of the natural habits of the 
plant, form it into a shape resembling a sheep 
or other object s Middle Kingdom t 
p, 275. 

ASPIDOCARYA UVIFERA, H. et. T. 
This interesting plant is one of the Menisper- 
maoe®. It is a native of Sikkim, where it is 
found at elevations of 1000 to 5,000 feet. H . 
et. T. p . 181. 

ASPLENIUM, a genu9 of the Polypodi- 
aceoe. A. nidus. Linn, is a native of Amboyna. 

ANASPHEN1UM, a plant oi Kaghau, is 
there called “ Kanji.”— Voigt. Cleyltoru. 

ASPORE, a town in India, in L. 77° 59 
E. and L. 25° 15'N. 

ASR. Arab Pers. Hind. Noontide, a lime 
of mahomedan prayer. Owing to the mahomedau 
divisions of time, into watches of the day, aud 
night,apportioning the whole dav and the whole 
night into stated Wylies, all tfe pebbuta of the 
day change with the varying length of tuu*.tine 
that the sun is above the horizon, the Asr or 
noon day watch excepted, it being always when 
the.sun is at the meridian. 

ASR AM A* Sang. In Hinduism, the fourth 
or mendicant stage of life, Jn which the liindu 
should enter afier passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder and hermit. It 
is a name borne by the Dandi sect. See Dandi. 

ASRAYA, in the buddhism of Ceylon, four 
mooes of evils, so called.— Ryder's Eastern 
Mnnarhism, p. 434. 

ASR ESS A R, a town in India, in L. 86° 
14' E. and L. 20° 26* N. 

ASROENE, called also Sarug, towards 
which Terah, father of Abraham journeyed in 
his route from Ur of the Chaldees towards 
Horan (Karra) on his woy to Canaan. See 


Terah, 




ASS. 



' 

Chamar 

Ar. 1 Chamor ... 

He*. 

Khamar 

> > 

Gadda 

Hind. 

Ha mar 

»> 

Hyrnar 

Turk. 

Donkey 

Eno. 

Kalda 

Tam. 

Jack or Jenny Ass 

» 

Gardhi 

Tel, 


^Ehmire ... Ethiop. I 
Four species of the Ass besides three of Zebras 
have been desciibed by naturalists, but the 
domesticated Ass is descended from the A sinus 
toeniopue of Abyssinia. In Syria,are four domes* 
tic breeds, a light graceful animal; with a plea* 
e&nt action used by ladies; an Arab breed kept 
for the saddle; a stouter animal for ploughing 
and other purposes, and the large Damascus 
breed, with a peculiarly long body and ears. The 
Ass can with ease be greatly improved in sfee 
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ASS. 


Assam: 


and strength. The Ass is occasionally striped “ animal frigoris maxime impatiens,” /or he 
or barred as in the parent form A. toeniopus: says that it degenerates in cold regions, unless 
that on the shoulder is the most constant, some* as in Afghanistan and Barbery, there be a 
times even triple barred, but bars also occur long, hot, and dry summer. Aden, Culch, and 
on the legs. Albino Asses 1 are occasionally Baghdad have fine breeds, whereas those of 
seen. (Darwin p. 63, Animals and Plants). A India and South-Eastern Africa are poor and 
notice of the Ass tribe has been given under the weak. The best and the highest-priced come 
generic term Asinus, with -'•lie species pertaining from the Maghrib, and second to them ranks 
to that genus, 'the common A98 now found the Egyptian race. At Meccah careful feed- 
in all countries has been domesticated from an- iug and kind usage transform the dull slave 
cient times. It is a patient, steady going, sure into an active and symmetrical friend of man: 
footed beast of burden, and easy tempered. In he knows his owner’s kiml voice, and if one of 
ancient Jerusalem the Ass was the favourite the two fast, it is generally the biped. The 
pony of the upper classes and the priest3. asses of the Holy City are tall and plump, 
Deborah describes the greatest men in Israel with sleek coats, generally ash or grey-colour- 
as those who rode on white Asses, and we are ed, the eyes of deer, heads gracefully carried, 
told that Abdona, a Judge of Israel, had forty an ambling gait, and extremely sure-footed, 
sons and thirty grandsons who rode on seventy They are equal to great fatigue, and the stal- 
asses. Nevertheless the Israelites considered the lions have been known, in their ferocity, to 
ass unclean, and to yoke an ass with >in ox in kill the groom. The price varies from *25 to 
the same team, was an offence against the 150 dollars .—Burtons Pilgrimage to Mecca }/, 
law of Moses. The ancient Egyptians even en- Vnl. Hi. p, 339. All The Year Round t Seplem - 
tertained a fierce hatred towards the ass and her 1864. Playfair's Yemen. Niebuhr's Travels, 
regarded it as a symbol of all kinds of misfor- ii. 20-1. See Asinus. 
tune. They were the first to symbolize a stupid ASSALIA SEED, in Marathi and Guarati 
person by the head and ears of an ass. The (Aleeva)—Lepidium sativum. 

Ass has a large head and a large body on very ASSAM, a great valley stretching from the 
slim and somewhat slmrt legs, unsuited there- head of the Bay of Bengal to the North-East, 
fore to move rapidly. Its hoof has exceedingly towards China. It is the ancient Knmrup, 
sharp rims witli a hollow in its centre, to fit it and its history (‘ Assam Buranji’) by Huli- 
for travelling on slippery ground and for ascend- ram Dhaikiyal Phukan, of Gohati, who, after 
ing the precipitous sides of hills, The Ass is a bringing down the genealogies to the Ksha- 
beast of burden for the mountain as the camel triya dynasty of Dravir (Dharraapala) says he 
is for the sandy desert, the elephant for the invited brahmins from Giiur to his couri, north 
jungle and the horse for the level plain. He of the Brahmaputra, gives the following dynas- 
will carry a reasonable burden without a ties: 

murmer, and he will trudge on for miles over a. Brahmaputra dynasty, reigned 240 yeais. 
the roughest roads, patiently and steadily, with- After A. D. 1478, Assam was divided iuto 
out showing any signs of fatigue. (All the Year twelve petty states, and in 1498, was invaded 
Pound , 10M September 1864.) There are two by Dulal Ghazi, son of Hoossain Shah, 
sorts of asses in Arabia, Niebuhr mentions the b. The Indrayansa (Indu) dynasty reigned 
smaller or lazy ass, as little esteemed there as in from A. D. 1330 to 17 80, with the interregnum 
Europe ; and a larger and high spirited breed, caused by the invasion of Hoossain Shah, 
much valued and sold at a high price and Chukapa, became independent in 1230, and 
he thought them fitter for a journey than spread conquests and was named Asama (un¬ 
horses are. (Niebuhr's Travels , Vol. ii. p. 304.) equalled), hence Assam. The language spoken, 
In Oman they are large, well made, and en- the Assamese, is almost or identically th§ same 
dure great fatigue. The Arabs take consider- as the Bengali.'— Pritisep’s Antiquities bp TAo- 
able care ot them ; and some of the better kind mas , p. 273. This long valley runs from, the east- 
fetch from forty to fifty dollars. Those which eru side of Bengal proper from the 90° of east 
traverse the Jabel Akhdar, in point of size, longitude in a north-easterly direction as far as 
sturdiness, and sureness of step, are almost the Misbmee hills in longitude 97° east. The 
equal to mules, crossing the most difficult valley is about 60 miles in breath and 350 miles 
passes, over a smooth limestone rock, without long, and has the river Brahmaputra running 
a single false step. Ay great many asses are through its centre. It is, in fact, the valley of 
shipped from Oman to the Eastern ports of the Brahmaputra, and is now called Lower and 
Persia, and also to the Isle of France, where Upper Assam, being bounded on the north by 
thej atre highly valued. Some seen by Burton the Miahtnee, Aboor and Meeree hills and, on 
(iii. 839) resembled mules in size and speed, the south, has the Naga, Cossya and Garrow 
He oontidert that Pliny k certainly right about hills. Assam in ancient times wat^he hud- 
this useful quadruped and its congeners, the dhiet feitfy the braminical lelrgiop^i iairo- 
Zebra and the wild ass, in describing it as ducedaboutAD- 78. In all A&iam 
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ASSAM. 


Mouzzahs, contaiuiug 4,000,610 Begahs/ the Goalpara for a meau length, exclusive of its 
rental of rice land is b\ 10</. an acre and is. numerous small curves, of more tlian 400 miles. 
bd. for all other kinds. The whole of Assam, The entire surface of Assam presents a gentle 
omitting the permanently settled district of uniform slope, with a few isolated granite hills 
Goalpara, pays only £100,000 of land revenue, sometimes of no considerable mean elevation! 
The whole population from the Iftby at the The Brahmaputra nowhere presents any re¬ 
breast to the very few old men use opium, and markable contraction of its bed, and the only 
in 1864-5 the population consumed £148,543 rapid of importance^is 'situated fifteen miles 
worth of opium. Before the incursions of the | below its confluence with the Dikong. The 
Burmese, Assam had its roads, bridges, cities and level of the Brahmaputra at Sadia is 210 feet, 
civilization, but under British rule it has fallen A little to the south of the entrance of the Tista 
off, Assam, is one of the most fertile districts in begins that part of the river where the stream 
India, the mahomedans found its people hardy j branches off in the shape of a delta, and 
and courageous in Upper Assam, but towards shortly joins that of the Ganges. The ebb and 
the middle of the 19 century they had become flood of the tide extend in the season when 
apathetic and unambitious, though those of the river is low, upwards beyond Dacca; 
Kumroop were less so. But the Assamese were the fall from Sadia to the delta consequently 
to the mahomedans what the Numidians and amounting to half a loot per mile. Sadia is 
Mauritanians Were to the Romans, a genus in- situated near the spot where the most consider - 
superabile bello. The British drove the Burmese able of its affluents join the Brahmaputra, viz. 
from it in 1824, and annexed it on 31st July the Dihong (a river identical with the Tibetan 
1829. The first Treaty with any of the Assam Zambu) into which, before its confluence with 
chiefs was a commercial agreement made in the Brahmaputra, flows the Dihong. The 
1788, with Rajah Surgy Deo. But Govern* Brahmakund is a very deep basin-shaped em¬ 
inent never ratified or published it, on the largement of the river, just before it emerges 
ground that the Rajah’s government was not from the mountains to descend into the plains 
sufficiently strong to ensure its observance. 0 f Assam. The velocity of the current, which, 
The couuiry subsequently relapsed into anarchy both above and below the Brahmakund is very 
and fell under the Burmese. It was invaded by great, sutlers a great diminution at this point, 
the British when the first Burmese war broke The sources of the Brahmaputra proper may be 
out, and the province was annexed to British assigned to L. N. 88° 32i°, and L. B. Gr. 
India. In 1883, Upper Assam was grantcdHo 97° 30'. The first snow-covered mountains 
Rajah Poorunder Sing, with whom a Treaty occur in L. N. 281°, The Brahmaputra is 
was made. The principal tribes on the frontier called by the Tibetans, Zayb ehu, aflci the pro¬ 
of Upper Assam are the Muttock, the Khampti, vince, Z<4yd, thiougli which it flows, the Mishini 
and the Singpho. The Bur Scnaputtic or chief and Singplio give it the name of Talu Ka, Its 
of the Muttock entered into an engagement, in direction as far as L N. 27 w 55' is nearly due 
May 1826, whereby lie acknowledged the south, from the entrance of the Gulum river to 
supremacy of the British, and bound himself the Du river north-west, and from this point to 
to supply 300 soldiers in time of war. The Sadia south-west. Along the whole length of 
management of the country was left in his own the left shore of the Brahmaputra, and nearly 
hand?, except as regards capital offences. In parallel to the broad valley through which it 
January 1835, the obligation to supply troops runs, we meet with a longitudinal range of 
was commuted to a mouey payment of Rupees secondary hills, inhabited by the various scat- 
],800 a year. In 1826, similar agreements were tered tribes of the Naga, Khassia, Jaintia, 
made with the Khampti chief of Suddeyn, but and Garro. There exists but comparatively 
in 1839 they attacked the town ol Suddeya, and meagre information about these mountains, 
many persons, as also Colonel White, the Poll- The Khassia hills present in general the aspect 
tical Agent, was slain. Agreements were also of a well-defined plateau with comparatively 
made in May 1836 with the Singplms. These small, isolated elevations. The plateau is ter- 
tribes were implicated in the Kit umpire rising initiated to the north by the valley of the Brail- 
in 1839, but they were allowed to surrender mnputra, to the south by that of the Surma.— 
under Conditions. Many of the Singphoo elans ( Schlagenttoeit's General Uypsometry of India , 
have become extinct, and the main body have Vvl ii. p . 98.) Hills lie between the two British 
left Assam for Hookong, in Upper Burmah. Provinces of Amm and Cachar and the North- 
[Aitchim'i frealm, $*<?., page, 127.) Through- Western portion of the territory of Burmah. It 
out its whole breadth, from the Khassia and is an immense extent of mountainous country, 
Naga hills up to the southern foot’ of the inhabited by numerous mountain tribes. And 
Himalaya, this valley was formerly the basin of in this great mountain tract one or two valleys 
a fresh-water lake, and is now drained by occur. The largest— that of Munnipore—is, 
the Brahmaputra. This mighty river runs from its connection with^ the British Govern* 
ttarougk the country from Brahmakund to rnent, and from the tribes around it all admit* 
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tin# its supremacy, the most important, between j that the valley of Assam ami its bordering hills 
latitude 23° 50' and 25° 30' north, and longi* j are remarkable for the number of populations 
tude 93° 10' and 94° 30' east, the mountain which they contain. Amongst these are the 
tract in question is bounded on the north and Bodo or Borro of Assam and Cachar, Oaro, 
west by the British Provinces of Assam and Kasia, Mikir, Aka, Doth, Abor.Miri, Bor Abor, 
Cachar, and on the cast by the Kubbo valley Miahnti, Muttuk, Singhpo, Jili, Naga, Changlo, 
now subject toBurmah. To the north-cast and Bliof, KuKi. On the south, Assam is bounded 
south, the boundary is.not well defined, and | by the Oaro, Khasia and Jaintia hills, then the 
would much depend upon the'extent to which | lands of the Naga in north Cachar and Naogong: 
the Munniporc Government might spread its 1 then those of the Singhpho up to the great bend 
influence amongst the hill tribes in those dircc- of the Brahmaputra. All their native popula¬ 
tions, but in the north-cast it may he denoted tions are more or less akin to the peoples of the 
hyaline drawn north from the north-west- Burmese empire. (Latham's Descriptive Eih- 
ern corner of the Kubbo valley, until it strikes nologg.) There are many kinds of slaves in Assam 
the Assam boundary and in the south by one distinguished by distinct appellations. The 
drawn west from the source of the Num- Moorukea is a kind of Chapuncn, neither ser- 
snilung river, the fixed south-east boun- vant, slave, nor equal, but partaking of all, 
dary, till its junction with the Tooyai river. The master provides the Moorukea with a 
Of the space comprised in these bounds, the pair of bullocks and a plough, and he tills his 
valley of Munniporc occupies nearly the centre, master’s land for two days. On the third day 
it is called by the Munniporcrs, “ Meithei- the Moorukea may plough his own ground 
leipak.” The Burmese call it Kathc, the Ben- with his master’s bullocks and plough, if he 
galecs, Moglai, and Assamese, Mekle. The area does not take his reward or wages thus, by 
of the whole territory is about 7,000 square using his master’s cattle and implements of bus- 
miles, and that of the central valley about 630- bandrv. (Ballets Travel^ Assam, p. 228-29.) 
Much ol the valley is at all seasons covered The valley of Assam poss^es gold, tea, caout- 
with water. It seems indeed at one time to chouc, lac and ivory. It abounds in silk, its 
have formed a large lake, and the piece of water two principal indigenous varieties of this arti- 
in the south called the Logtak, appears to clc, being the muga and the eri. A dress made 
bean unfilled but rapidly filling remnant of of mnga is prized beyond all others, by the 

^ it. From the most credible traditions, the Assamese. Of its woods, thirty-six species; ap- 
valley appears originally to have been occupied plied to various useful purposes, have been de- 
by several tribes, the principal of which were scribed by Major Hannay as belonging to 
named Koomul, Looang, Moirang and Meithei, Upper Assam. Most of them are light, strong, 
all of whom came from different directions, and durable; while not a few combine with 
h or a time, the Koomul appear to have been l these qualitiis a fine grain, which renders 
the mo9t powerful, and after its declension, j them well adapted for articles of furniture, 
the Moirang tribe. 1 he population is coin- The spices of the country comprise, jn addi- 
posed of different classes. The principal is tion to such ns are commonly cultivated in 
the Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom Bengal, black pepper, long pepper, cardamoms, 
the Teng kul, the Ay ok pa, the Kei, the Lore tejnatra or malabathrum leaf, and jubrang, the 
and mahomedan. ilio Meithei population is capsule of a species of xanthoxylum, peculiar 
divided into four parts called "Punnali,” which to the country and described' as aromatic 
are designated in the order of their seniority fragrant and highly pungent. —Dr.Taylor, 141* 

“ Kaphum,” “ Lai pliurn” “ Ahulloop” and In the end of 1861 the Mevong Abor attacked 
“ Niharoop.” The Loee population consists of ani plundered a village in British’ ^s^tory, but 
people who pay tribute, and is considered so the tribe expressed a desire to renew frigidly, 
inferior that the name Meithei is not given to it. relations, and begged that their offences might 
The marshes of the south in the vicinity of the be overlooked. On the 5th November 1862; 
Logtak afford a retreat to serpents of a forrai* an agreement was made with them binding 
dable size, and the whole valley of Munnipore them tc respect British territory, and the same 
is much infested by the serpent tribe. Some engagement was subscribed on 16th January 
of them are exceedingly active and bold as the 1863 by the Kebang Abor. 

Tanglei, it is fond of aseffiding bamboos, On 8th November 1863 a similar engage*;, 
along the branches of wjjiioh it moves with ment was concluded with the Abors oojly 
great velocity, and if enraged, throws himself Dihnng Dibang Hoars. (Treaties engageii^p 
from an extraordinary height upon the object and stwuuds, Vol.vii.p, 848.) 
of his anger. His bite is said to be mortal. Goalpara is under a permanent settlement, 
This, added to his great activity and fierceness but the otlier live districts Kamroop, Durtung. 
mket (McCulloch, Records Government of India, Nowgong, Seebsagur and Luckimpore are under 
Foreign Department, pp. x. m) the Tanglie an ryotwari tenure. ' * 

object of much terror, Dr, Latham notices It is said, that opium was first introduced 
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into Assam in 1794 from Bengal, when British 
troops assisted the Rajah against the Mut- 
tuck; since then it has spread over the whole 
country, and deteriorated and enfeebled the 
population.— Dr. Taylor in Reports on Great 
Exhibition 0/1851. Butler's Travels in Assam, 
p. 228*9. Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. 
McCulloch's Report in Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India , Foreign Department, p. 11. Schla- 
gentweit's General Hypsometry of India, FoL 
ii. pp. 95-98 .Prinsep's Antiquities by Thomas, p, 
273. See India, pp. 317 ; 340; 344. Inscrip¬ 
tions 374, Joboka;—Kashmir: Kasia: Kino: 
Mikir: Petroleum : Sati: Sciurus: Singhpo, 
Tea, Volcanoes. 

ASSAMESE ROOT. Coptis tela. 

ASSAM!. HfND. Pers. An individual, 
a uon-proprietor, a hired trooper in a cavalry 
regiment. 

A8SARET. Fr. Asarabacca. 

AS8ARHADDON; King of Babylon, was 
the son of Sennacherib. The latter resided 
at Nineveh, the capital of Assyria ; Sennache-' 
rib displaced the Satraps and invested his son 
as king of Babylon B ; C, 675CA. Bunsen, iii. 

ASSASSIN, a tem applied in Europe to the 
Al Hassani, a heterodox mahomedan sect who 
are spread through Asia from Persia to Western 
India. The heterodox point in their belief is 
that the deity is incarnate in their chief. 
..The first of the tribe, who arrogated these 
divine .pretensions, was Hassan Sahib ; a man, 
whose domineering passions, consummate sub¬ 
tility, and persevering spirit of enterprise, per¬ 
fectly fitted for his plan of imposture. He ap*- 
peared about the year 1090 ; and by various 
intrigues, a singular mysterious deportment, 
as well as an invincible courage, few who 
approached him, dared to resist, Christians, 
Jews, Mahomedans of Omar or of Ali, that is 
to say, mahomedans of the Sunni or Shiah 
sects, all were alike the objects of his excom¬ 
munication j and he sold his dagger, or rather 
that of his followers, to whatever party were 
vile enough to buy the blood of their enemies. 
Al Jebal, Jj^rally, the mountain, was the -old 
name for the whole of the very moun¬ 
ts quarter of lrak-i-Ajara, which lies be- 
i Hamadan and Kirraanshah. It stretches 
far to the south-west of the Caspian range, 
and comprises Mount Elwund, the Orontes of 
the ancients, this branch also, bearing the ap¬ 
pellation Elburz. A colony of these fanatics, 
the leading of one of Hassan Sahib's 
lodious representatives, settled themselves 
gat the he/gbts of Lebanon, and have been 
'/ipsellsly called Ismaelans, Batbenians, and 
Assassins and during the crusades, he or one of 
his successors was known as the old man of the 
mountain, The present chief of thelsmaili hat for 
many years past been residing at Bombay, and 
m 1865 or 1866, instituted a civil suit in 
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H. M. High Court for some matter connected 
with his faith. The term Assassin has also been 
derived from Haahishi, a person given to the 
intoxication of hemp (Hashish, Ar.) but the 
accepted derivation is from Al Hassani.— 
Porter's Travels, Vol up. 286*288. 

ASSAWUD, a town in India in L, 75° 22' 
E. and L. 23° 48' N. 

ASSAYE, a small village in L. 75° 56’ E. 
and L. 20 p 17' N. It is on the borders of 
Kandesh, near which Colonel Wellesley in 1803, 
defeated a large army of Mahrattas. Of the 
British Forces, 1 in 3 were killed. The hamlet 
is built on the bank of a small stream, and one 
of the French officers who fell in the battle has 
been deified and at his tomb worship is perform¬ 
ed by the mahrattas of the village and neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tha battle was fought on the 23rd 
September 1803, by the Indian army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, against the confederate Mah- 
rattahs. Scindiahs artillery rented or. the right 
bank of the rivulet and beneath a banian tree, 
there, is the tomb of the officer whose spirit 
i8 worshipped. In 1868, the pqtail of the vil¬ 
lage, who was a lad, at the time of/the baUl^^r- 
subadar, Papadu, of the 21st M. N. I, wljj 
a soldier present in the battle, were stilj^ 
the former at Assay, the latter at Secuml ’ 

ASSAY MASTER, an officer with this ( 
nat ion, is in each of the Indian mints, at Ca ^ ’ 
Madras and Bombay, who conducts the cheo.cal 
analysis of the precious metals brought for sale 
and determines the quantity of gold or silver in 
any mixture with the baser metals. He also 
examines the pix coins prior to issue to ascertain 
that they are up to the standard. The process 
was formerly, by cupellation, but latterly the 
humid mode has been followed. 

ASSEY, a river north of Lebanon, the 
ancient Orontes. See Lebanon. 

ASSEAGAUM, a town in L. 77° 23' E. and 
L. 20° II' N. 

ASSEER, a town in L. 78° 11' E. and L. 
22° 17'N. 

^SSEEREE, a town m L. 73 0 3 / E, And L. 
19° 46' N. 

A8SEEKGHUR t . a fortress in L. 73° 18' E, 
L. 20° 41' N. ten miles west of Yevar, and a 
tree in the fort is 1154 feet above the level of 
the sea at Bombay. It was besieged on the 
21st October 1803, and on the 8th and 9th 
April 1819 it was captured by the Indian Army. 

A38EWAN 0 a town in L. 80* 21' E. and 
L. 26° 51' N. ••• 

ASS-POISON, this is a translation of Khar 
Zahra, Persian, and supposed to be oleander. 

ASSUM, a tin mine in Banca. • See Tin, 

ASSUR. A semitie race who settled origi¬ 
nally on the upper Tigris, but to the east of 
that river, in the modern Kurdistan. It wag 
the stem of the empire of Nmue on the Upper 
Tigris,—Bunsen, iii, 363 . 
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ASSUR, in the hinduism of India tradi¬ 
tional giant*, who made war on the children of 
the Diti. In these Assur are doubtless typi¬ 
fied the Assyrian conquerors who overran 
Asia to the Transrlmlus lands. It has also 
been surmised that 'the Assur of the Mahaba- 
ratha r lay be the Hasaures or Asii of Indo- 
Germanic history. 

ASSYRIA, the Assyrians are the Eissor of 
the Scythians; the Ashur of the Hebrews, 
Assyrii Of the Romans, who under the guidance 
of Bel (the Jewish Nimrod) invaded Mesopo¬ 
tamia, defeated Noah, who fled to Ardmion 
(Armenia.) Bel founded the town of Ba bel in 
the plain of Shinar, and established the Assy¬ 
rian Empire on the ruins of the Scythian one, 
more than 2,000 years before the Christian era. 
Chevalier Bunsen gives the following as the 
successive dynasties who have ruled Uy^re. (See 
Assyrian, Lud; Sacti.) The period of the 2nd 
to the 9th dynasties was 1903 years. 

1st—Dynasty, 8,6 Chaldean kings. 

2nd Dynasty, 7 Median Kings, Zoroaster 
and his successors, reigned 224 years, began 
B. C. 2234. 

3rd Dynasty, 11 Kings (probably Chaldmans, 
reigned 288 years. 

4th Dynasty, also Chaldees, 49 kings, 
k reigned 468 years. 

6th Dynasty, Arab.?, 9 Kings, reigned 215 
years. 

6ih Dynasty, 45 Assyrian Kings and 
Ninyads, amongst them Semiramis, 526 years. 

7th,—6 Assyrian Kings, 122 years, viz : 
Nabonassar, B. C. 747. 

Sarguia. 

Sennacherib slain, B. C. G76, reigned 28 
years, he was coeval with Esarhaddon (Assa- 
radin) of Babylon. 

Asarhaddon. • 

Saosdukhitn (Samnges.) 

Sardanapalus, brother of Samuges, B. C. 626. 


4. Nerigassolassar (Neriglossar.) 

5. Nabonadus, in the last year of, whose 
reign Babylon was captured by Cyrus. 

9th.—Dynasty, 10 Persian kings, 207 years, 
Cyrus: Darius Codomaniu : Alexander, B. C. 
331. . * -~;\ 

The term assigned by Herodotus to the 
Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia, is 520 years. 

The Empire of Nineveh was founded B. 
C. 1273, and Herodotusthe Medes 
(B. C. 753) as the first wboNhrew off.tto 
Assyrian yoke, and this great empirTlrrjlv, 
to an end B. C. 747. As early as their 
year of Ninus i. e. in 1257, the Assyrian 
pire had reached to the extent which it 
tinned to hold till its downfall in the eight 
century, for in the sixteen years from B. C. 
1273 down to 1257, the Assyrian empire ex¬ 
tended itself over the whole of western Asia as 
far as Syria and Palestine, indeed to Egypt itself. 
(Ch. Bum. in. 274.) The territory of Authur 
(from Asshur, Shem’s sfon) was originally of 
small extent, and formed the second part of the 
kingdom usurped by Asshur the giant warrior, 
(Gen x. 11, 12,*) who built, or rather restored, 
the three citi^, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen, 
resides the capital, Nineveh. The ruins of the 
latter city are sufficiently known from the des¬ 
criptions of Rich, Ainsworth, and earlier tra¬ 
vellers, They are in Assyria Proper, on the 
left bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, and 
the natives still call them bv the original name. 
(Euphrates and Tigris. — Col. Chewy, p. 119.) 

Babylon was built B. C. 3250, and was taken 
by Zoroastrian Medes 5. C. ^ Median 
empire at Babylonia ended B.C. 

This was followed by the Arabian dynasty in 
Babylon and lasted to B. C. 1518, to be fol¬ 
lowed by the Assyrian dynasty of the Ninyads, 
(Oh. Bunsen t 7s,J and according to their own 
and Greek account, the Assyrians conquered 
Egypt after th* exodus of the Hebrews. Three 


This famous king of Assyria, was the Phul 
and Tigjath Peleser of scripture. He burned 
himself m his palace, B. C. 626. In his reign, 
his satrap at Babylon, Nabopolassar, the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar, rebelled, and not only made 
himself independent, but, in alliance with the 
Medes, checked the career of the almost univer¬ 
sal empire of the Assyrians, and raised Babylon 
into the seat of empire of western Asia; F r 
danapalus had ordered Nabopolassar^fmtrch 
against the Medes who had revolted. But 
instead of that he formed an alliance with Cyax- 
ares and marched with him against 1 Nineveh 
which fell B. C. 626, (Bunsen iii. 435.) 

8th.—Dynasty, 5 Chaldee kings, 87 years. 

1. Nabopolassar, 22 yeap. 

2. Nabokolasser, son, 48 years/ se Sbukod- 

rossor, Nebuchadneszar.) . , cp 

3. lUwudam, son, (Evil Merolach of the 
.Bible.) 


centuries later,'• fi rs t king of the 22nd 
dynasty capturedi tilul ; S al e m in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam the 8^ goiomon. The flouiishii ■ 
age of Assyria fe ramence< | with Ninus* r St 
miramis was v ‘ ln Srth a philistine 
and first, Appeared »*, the. Ass^rjnrfTco^^li 
the Ttfiny as the wile of the Assyrian Satrap of 
Mesopotamia or Syria, she was fanatiiat for 
the bloody and profane worshio of the fish 
goddess Derketo. (CL B. iii, 274.) She 
seems to have reigned conjointly with Ninus 
after his tenth year (Ch. Bunsen 443. m.) 

According to Mr. Sharpe, Assyria, was su¬ 
preme in western Asia, from B. C. 
was progressive till B. C. 1222, t.hpftg * 
of; Semiramis, [bunm iii. 289.) 

Semiramis set out for India. The ljpj l 
on the right bank of the Industhel§je 
of the present Peshawar, from above the A* ’* 
topk, was tributary to the Assyrians, as, 
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afterwards was to the Modes ami Persians pursuing these successes, am! threatening the 
The celebrated black monument from Niueve destruction of the kingdom of Judaea. Senna- 
in the British Museum, a monument at least o clierib marched towards Egypt to attack Tirlia- 
the *9th century B. C. ha ^ k r^ao tnan came kah instead of waiting to be attacked, He 
side by side and the luJ6^nfttnoceros ant came to the walls of Pelusium (Josephus x. 2.) 
Indian elephant, and estaWjwfeirihc ^ytnen the frontier city, and laid siege to it in due 
of Indian tribute to the Assyrians., Semirami! form. Before they met the enemy, the army 
fitted out an army in Bactria and captured ot of Sennacherib was no more. Ari unseen hand 
the Kophen river, the Kubha of th had routed or destroyed the Assyrians in the 

Ei^wda) tfa of the same name. Sli_ night ,.—Sharpes History oj Egypt , Vol. /. 
» lh|jjwu# with a vast force. The ruling p, 124-126, According to Mr. Layard the 
laffcrf taken up a position there aU< power of Bactria was broken by the As* 
i fast force, especially formidable from the svtians B. C 1200. The Assyrians are not 
hber of his archers and elephants. At firs particularly alluded to in Holy Writ, until the 
jie retreated, but soon again advanced anc period when their warlike expedition to the 
drove back the Assyrians in total disorder to west of the Euphrates, brought them into cou- 
tlie river which they recrossed with difficulty tact with the Jews. The first king whose 
and with immense loss. Semiramis concluded uame is recorded was Pul, who reigned be¬ 
an armistice, made an exchange of prisoners tween ei*ht and nine hundred years before the 
and retreated into Bactria with a third of the ChristiWi era, and about two hundred previous 
army she had brought against India. This to the fall of the empire : consequently he must 
expedition took place'in (he latter part of her have been nearly the last of a long succession 
reign, consequently between B. C. 1235 and 0 f king 3 wlio/it is generally admitted, had 
] 225. (Bunsen, iv. 549-550.) During the 520 ruled over the greater part of Asia. The latter 
years of dominion from B. C.* 12 / 3 to 753 the mouarclis are more frequently mentioned in the 
Assyrian power increased at ti^es and waned Bible; as their conquests over the Jews, whom 
The long line of Assyrian kingshad been brought they led captive into Assyria, brings them con- 
to an end when the weak and luxurious Sarda- tinually under notice. But except when they 
no pains was conquered by Arbaces the Mode, particularly concern the Jewish people, very 
But after the death .of Arbaces, Media in its little is related of the deeds of even these moil- 
turn fell into a state of weakness; and the archs. We have the testimony of ancient 
Assyrians made themselves again independent authors, who attribute the invention of letters 
under a king ot the name of Pul. 1 heir chief to the Assyrians, and give the name of Assyrian 
|l$t®wh, on the banks of the iigris, was to the cuneiform writing, even when changed 
ajM^ an empire which in- and modified by the Persians. . 

; only the upper'Wt of the country In the more recent inscriptions at Khorsa- 
;watil*$jby the Tigris and Euphrates, but also iad, Kouyanjik, and Nimroud, we have eunuchs 
) the Iwuntains of Kurdistan, m*dthe plains on writing down the number of heads, and the 
the further side of that range, wV^h are watered amount of spoil, on rolls of leather, or some 
by rivers running into the Caspian Sea. The other flexible material. It could scarcely have 
kingdom was so well establish‘d by Pul, that been papyrus, as that substance is too brittle 
his successor was able to induj r >; e .the ambition to be rolled or bent, as represented in the sculp- 
ofwideuing it. Tiglathp® ^- 1 '; the next king, ure. Parchment was not invented, which 
marched westward, and4*® {uered Syria, and ho Egygtians used occasionally as early as the 
len, took Galilee from\ 8 * Israelites, His 18th dynasty.— Layard’8 Nineveh, Vol.i.p . 
dies us that at thaf ime Nineveh was xix. Vol, ii, p. 178-184. 

friendship 1rit£ e " vnk A There is little connection between the A$- 
Ja^pRArf*M!er yriail and Greek mythology, though a few 

^ssor of N attributes have a similarity. Nisroch or Asshur, 

Imanezer soon oftiquercd all the fteig he^ tteie 'god, the great triune deity, was as- 
curing countries, Sidon, and Acre, and the the planet Saturn. Bel with 

land of Cyprus. Tyre alone held out against uplM??|Jforodach with Mars; Mylitta with 
siege. The Assyrians therefore (Menander Venus: mho with Mercury; Ishtar with the 
>, Joseph, 2 Kings, Ch. xviii. 10.) overran the moon ana Sharaash with the sun. Mylitta, iu 
bellious Samaritans in spite of their Egyptian Assyrian Sculptures, holds in her right hand, a 

I they put down the kingdom of Israel, taff tipperl with a crescent; in her left the 
^away the nobles as captives to the banks lyrabol £ still used by astronomers, to repre- 
|npian$ and made Samaria a provinc&of lent tip planet Venus, It is like the straight 

rod and l >cle separated by a cross bar of the 
akah the third Ethiopian king of Egypt, EgyptiaU^mbol of, life (the crux nnaata) em- 
eoming to the throne, found Sennacherib, Mematic of the temporal and eternal life, sepa- 
Xfogs, cb. xix, 9.) the uext king of Assyria, r ftted by de|th, Mylitta was sometimes repre* 
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sented with the water of life issuing from her 
breasts.—Proctor 1 * Saturn, p- 197. Sharpen 
Eggpt. Inyard's Nineveh, Bunsen's Egypt. See 
Cyc. of litd. Supp, ii. Inscriptions, p. 371: 
Inin ; Kelat, 490 Ken : Luristan: Nabopolaa- 
saf, Nineveh; Rawlinson : Sennacherib. 

ASSYRIAN LAKE, the Assyrium stagnum, 
is the Dead Sea. 

ASIA, or Patoo, a bast in use in Bheer- 
bhoom.— Boyle lib. PL See Patoo. 

ASTABAH. Peus. A ewer, in use in Persia, 
for washing the hands and feet. It resembles 
a coffee-pot, has a handle and long spout; from 
this a servant pours water on the hands held 
over the laggan. Some luggaus are merely 
dishes, used as wash-hand basins.— Ousdey's 
Travels, Vol. i. p, 247. 

ASTACUS, the Craw fish, 

ASTANA. Hind. A threshold : aMakir's 
residence. See Aniir. 

ASTARAK. Arab. Hind. Pens. Storax. 
ASTARKHL Aiub. Red Orpiment. 
ASTARTA, the Astaroth of the Bible, and 
Astarte of Greek authors, according to Chevalier 
unsen, is derived from the Egyptian word 
estoreth, the throne or seat of the Cow ; i. e ., 
e Queen of Heaven, Baalti, the wife of Baal, 
ic Lord : and it meant originally, Nature, the 
vine Kosmos, But after the year B. C. *2500 
' B. C. 2000, Astarta signified the polar star, 
Inch was dedicated to that primeval goddess. 
—Ch. Bunsen , tv. 350-352. In Jeremiah xxiv. 
15-17 andxix.it is called the Queen of llcaven 
—See also Judges x. 6; 1 Samuel vii. 3; xii. 10. 

ASTARTE, or Ashtoretli or Baalith, the 
.^ueeii of Heaven, the great female divinity of 
he Phoenicians, the female power or Sacti of 
hud, whom the Greeks changed into Baaltis or 
iclihes. was the chief deity of Sidon, but 
icr worship was extended to the E. of the 
Iordan. Physically, she represented the moon, 
n nce her name in Gen. xiv. 5; Deut.i. 4; Josh. 
;ii. 4. Aslitaroth Kurnaim or the two horned 
rom the crescent moon. See 1 Kings xi. and 
f . 53; 2nd Kings xxiii. 13 ; vii. 18:44; xxv. It 
ms by the names, Ashtoretli or Astarte that 
he moon was worshiped by the Israelites, As- 
yrians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians and the 
ieople of Tyre and Sidon. See Ken. 

ASTEH, a Burnarae of Arsaces, supposed to 
ave been a descendant of the ancient Persian 
ings. 

ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to the 
atural order Matric&riaceoe. These are named 
‘om Aster, a star: aud furnish nearly every 
aricty of colour. Some beautiful additions 
om Germany are striped and of larger size 
ban the Chinese. They are propagated by seed 
sown at the end of the hot weather, and con¬ 
tinued during the rains. Mr. Jeffrey observes 
that the flowering of the asters is of so short 
a duration they will scarcely remunerate for the 


trouble taken to raise them. Mr. Mason men¬ 
tions that u species.of aster, or Christinas daisy, 
is seen occasionally in European gardens, in 
Tenasserim.— lliddell, Jeffrey. Mason . Voigt , 
408. 

ASTERABAD. The small province of As* 
terabad is sometimes included in Mazenderan, 
which it rtt&embles in appearance, climate, and 
productions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, aud 
the paiernal estate of the present king of Persia 
as chief of the Kujur tribe, who have entire 
possession of the province. It is bounded on 
the west by the Caspian sea; to the south it is 
separated hy a lofty ridge of mountains from 
the districts of Damghun and Bis! an, it extends 
to the east as far as the longitude of 58/ and 
is divided from DSghestan by the River Aslior. 
The city of Asterabad, the “ capital of the pro¬ 
vince, is situated near the mouth of the 
river Ester, on a bay of the Caspian sea.” 
Prom Astrabad, it is eighteen days* journey 
to Herat, and from thence, passing through the 
hilly country of the Hazara people, you arrive 
at Kabul on the eleventh. The Hazaras are 
independent aud Shias. They possess huge 
herds of cattle, and great numbers of line 
shawls.— Mohan Lai's Travels , p. 320. Mal¬ 
colm's History of Persia, Vol . ii . p. 120.^ 

ASTERACANT11A LONGIEOL1A. Nets. 

By n. 

ILiellia longifolia. lloxb, 

Barleria longifolia. Linn. 

Kan tii-lcalilea ... Benu. Rahul Shulli ...Maleal, 


Rahul Shulli 

Can. 

Wahcl Shulli... 

>) 

Katu-iriki. 

Cyngii. 

Gukantaka... . 

. Sans. 

Gokthura. 

Hind. 

Ikshugandha . 

• >> 

Gukiura, .. 


Nir-mulli . 

. Tam. 

Gokshura. 


Nirugobbi... . 

. Tel. 

Talmakara. 


Gobbi. 

)» 


lkshura ... 

Grows in wet places all over India, and is 
considered tonic and diuretic.— Roxb. Hi. 42, 
Bitd wood's Bombay Products . Voigt, 485. 

ASTKRACEJ2. See Chrysanthemum. 

ASTElUA, of Pliny, the star rubies of the 
moderns, are found atllatnapoora in Ceylon. 

AST’11A D1K PALAKA AilATANAM. 
See Hindu. 

ASTliOL. See Math. 

ASTMABAYDA. Sans. Illecebrum lanatum. 

ASTOLA ISLAND, Aptallah or Sunga- 
deep, in Lat. 25* V N. Lou. 63° 47' E. on 
the south coast of Persia, is 3 miles long and 
of moderate height ,—Honburgh 

ASTOR. a mountainous district, on the bor¬ 
ders of littleThibet to the west of Ladak, They 
speak a dialect of the Dardu language, See 
Ladak; Tibet; India 336. 

ASTRACAN; hindus 

extend to Astracan aud the remote parte of 
the Russian Empire. . 
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ASTRAGALUS, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Fabacece, Its species, 
A Ariatatus:A. Criticus: A.Dicksonii: A.Gum- 
raifer: A. Verus and A. Strobilifera, of Mount 
Lebanon, Crete, Ionia and the Peloponesus, 
produce the gum tragacanth of commerce, 
which is used as an ingredient in dye stuffs 
and as a glaze for calico and silk, and in medi¬ 
cine as a styptic powder and in lozenges, Its 
price in England is 4$. to 8«. the pound. 
Several Astragali are common in the higher 
Himalayas. Two species in Kaghan, are call¬ 
ed Bachmal and Kenchirunga, and the hindi 
term Makhmal is given to the Astragalus spi- 
juosus, but-none of these have been ascer- 
tainedlo yield Tragacanth. It is largely pro¬ 
duced in Persia and exported to Bagdad, Bas- 
soraiand India,— Voigt . 217. O' Shaugknessg, 
jp. 294. Hog* Veg» King. 274. Toole, p. 304. 
See Tragacanth. 

ASTROLOGY. Sir J. E. Tennent mentions 
that the practice of astrology at the present day 
in Ceylon, and the preparation of the epheineris 
predicting the weather and other particulars of 
the forthcoming year, appears to have under¬ 
gone little or no change since this custom of 
the inhabitants of India was described by Ar- 
rian t and Strabo. But in later times the brah¬ 
mans and the buddhists have superadded to 
that occupation the casting of nativities and 
the composition of horoscopes for individuals, 
from which the Sophist® described by Arrian 
abstained. It is practised alike by the highest 
and most humble castes of Singhalese and 
Buddhists, from the Vellala, or agricultural 
aristocracy, to the beaters of tom-toms, who 
have thus acquired the title of i( NaJcatiya,” 
or Astrologer. The attendance on particular 
ceremonies however, called Balli , which are 
connected with divination, belongs exclusively 
to the latter class. The Mahomedans of Bri¬ 
tish India, keep their calendar, or Jantri and 
the Josbi calculates the ephemeres. The hin. 
dus also have their Calendar or Panjangam, 
but they all practice divination from books, of 
which the Cbintamani pastakam is in use in 
the South of India.— Tennent*a Christianity 
in Ceylon , p> 184. See Divination. 

ASTRONOMY is supposed to have been in¬ 
vented by the Chaldeeans (q, v.) It has however 
been attributed to the Egyptians, who probably 
■derived their knowledge from a more ancient 
nation. The’ Chinese have no claim, and 
when the claims are inve 8 tigated of the Indians, 
Persians and Babylonians, it is found that 
their systems of Astronomy belong to a lati¬ 
tude considerably higher than Benares, Perse- 
polis or BabyloB, but somewhere between 35° 
.and 55° North. Brahminical books teach that 
die longest day in suminer is twice as long as 
the shortest day in winter which is not the 
case in any part oT In&ia. Zoroaster taught 


the Persians similarly, and Ptolemy obtained 
ancient Babylonian records of star risings, be¬ 
longing to latitudes not lower than the 40? 
parallel. 

The astronomical symbols of the planets 
have been derived, in all probability* from 
Chaldean and Assyrian sources. The symbol 
of the planet mercury is the (J) is theCauceus, 
which, like the petasus is an emblem of eastern 
origin. The symbol of Mars (<J) represents a 
round shield and spear. The symbols of Jupi¬ 
ter and Saturn 01 and ) are doubtful, but 
are probably the Syro Arabic forms of the 
numbers 4 and 5, indicating the position of 
these bodies, in the planetary five. The Byrabol 
of the earth (J) is the inverted emblem of life, 
and probably bears some reference to terrestrial 
corruption and decay. (Proctor's Saturn , p. 
197.) The astronomical systems of the old Ara¬ 
bian authors are founded on those of Hipparchis 
and Ptolemy. The Arab prince Albategnius 
stated the procession of the equinoxes to be 1° 
in 66 years. The divisions of time of all nations 
are astronomical. From the remotest tin 
amongst the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Arabi 
Hindus, Greeks and the natives of Nor' 
Europe, there has been a hebdomadary d' 
of the month. In this, the days are cornu 
with the day of the suu, followed by t^ 
and the five planets, Mars, Mercury, 

Venus and Saturn. The Hindus also ^ 
by the light and dark halves of the 
which they designate Kista and S&kla paksbaL 
The modes of determining divisions of times 
of the day have been various among the na¬ 
tions of antiquity, and there are still vari¬ 
ations in these modes in the modern world. 
The manner of reckoning the days by the 
ancient Jews, and which subsists amongst that 
people at the present time, is, to commence the 
day at a certain hour of the evening, and to 
finish it on the next evening at the same hour,. 
Thus their Sabbath begins on the afternoon of 
Friday, and is completed on the afternoon of Sa¬ 
turday . The Roman Catholic Church also com¬ 
mences its festivals in the evening; and this 
custom is retained amongst the British in some 
of their popular observances, such as the eve of 
St. John, and Christmas eve. The civil day of 
Britain now commences at 13 o’clock at 
midnight, and lasts till the same hour of the 
following night. The civil day is distinguished 
from the astronomical day, which begins at noon, 
and is counted up to 24 hours, terminating at 
the succeeding noon. This mode of reckoning 
the day, is that used in the Nautical Almanac, 
and it sometimes leads to mistakes with persons 
not familiar with this manner of oofl^OtatjOn. ; 
a little consideration will obviate the dlfficulty. 
Thus January 10, fifteen hours, in astronomical 
time, is January U, 3 in the morningiSvil time. 
In France and most of ^the States of Europe* as 
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with the British, the hours are counted up to Thus, Keaou tszcUll at night, and Ching 
12, from midnight till noon, and from noon tsze 12 at night; Keaou Chow 1 in themorn- 
tiU midnight. In parts of Italy, and of Ger- ing, Ching Chow 2 &c. &c. The word K’hili 
many, the day is held to commence about sun- “ quarter/’ is used alter the. hour with the 
set and the hours are counted on till the next numerals yih 1, urh 2, or sau 3, to subdivide 
sunset. This mode is very inconvenient to the hours into quarters, which is the smallest 
travellers, as the noon of the Italian hours division commonly employed: example, ching 
at the summer solstice is 16 o’clock, and 19 maou yih k’hili, a quarter past 6; keaou woo 
o’clock at the winter solstice. ' urh k’hih, half pa3t 11* 

The division of the day among raahomedans Both the hindoo and the mahomedan, in 
is chiefly subservient to the stated times of per- India, divide the day into four watcheej and 
forming their devotions, and is not generally the night, into the same number; the day be- 
very accurate. They begin their account at sun ing considered to extend from sunrise to sunset, 
set, reckoning twelve hours from thence to sun* The watches are again divided into ghurees, 
rise, whether the night be long or short; from which are 24 minutes each in length. As, in 
sunrise to sunset they also reckon twelve hours, the summer, the days are longer than the nights, 
and consequently anight hour is longer in the each day watch will then be longer than any 
winter than an hour of the day, and in summer watch of the night, though, from the necessity 
the hours of the day are longer than those of of each watch comprising an exact number of 
the night. At theequinoxes alone, allthtf hours ghurees, there will generally be the difference 
are of equal length, and then they coincide with of l ghuree between two watches of the same 
those adopted by the British in commencement day. There is much variation in this respect, 
and duration, differing, of course, 6 hours in and although, in the latitudes of India, the 
enumeration, so that the British six o’clock difference is not so great as it would be in a 
is their twelve, and the British seven is their one, country more towards the north, it is still so 
&c. At other periods of the year, also, their inconvenient that the natives of India hrely 
six o’clock coincides with the British twelve, understand their own method of dividing the 
but every other hour differs more or less from day, and readily adopt the British mode, 
that of Britain. The time of sunrise, and, con- In order to explain the mode of subdividing 
sequently, the length of the day, being known, the watches, we shall detail the correspondence 
the length of each hour will be easily found by of ghurees with British hours in March and 
division, and the period of any given hour deter- September when the days and nights are equal, 
mined- Thus, if the sun rise at 7 o’clock, the and when, in consequence, more regularity may 
length of the day will be ten hours (of 60 mi- be expected than at other seasons. It must be 
uutes each) and that of each hour 50 minutes, remtmbeied that a ghuree contains 21 minutes, 
Ouc o’clock, mahomedan reckoning, will then | and that 60 ghurees make up the 21 hours; 
be at 50 miuutes after 7, two o’clock 40 minutes 30 ghurees, therefore, make up the time between 
after eignt, and three o’clock will be half past sunrise and sunset at this season. If these 30 
nine, and so on of the others. When the sun ghurees were equally divided between the four 
rises at 5 o’clock the three first hours of the day watches, giving 7 ghurees and a half to each 
will be completed severally at 10 miDutes after watch, their correspondence with British hours 
six, twenty minutes after seven, and half past would be easily made; but as the hindoo prac- 
cight. In every case six o’clock arrives exactly tice is never to divide a ghuree between two 
at midday, which in India is called “ dopahar, watches, but to continue every watqb Jtt&il the:, 
or the second watch” last ghuree is completed (with 

Th a Chinese division of the day is as simple as the watcteswili be of unequal lengt* 
the British and not much unlike it. The Chi- andlsst watches will be of 8 ghurees, arid the 
nese begih the day an hour before midnight, seoe^'H^ third of 7 ghurees each, 
and divide the twenty-four hours into twelve At 6 o*elock, the first ghuree begins with the 
parts of two hours each. Instead of number- rising sun and is completed at 24 minutes after 
ing their hours they give a different name to 6 ; the second ghuree strikes at 48 minutes 
each period of two hours; the names arid corres- after 6, the third at 12 minutes after 7 and so on 
ponding time f according to the British mode, in succession until the end of the first watch, 
are as follows • at 12 minutes after 9. At 36 minutes after 9., 

Taw. 11 to 1 Morning. WocdHo 1 Afternoon, one ghuree strikes again, and the same detail 

Chow, lto 3 „ We.!. 1 to 3 continues until midday, when the second watch 

Thu . 3 to 5 „ Shin. 3 to 5 ” ends, The third ** wattes 

M&ou, 5 to, 7 „ Yew. 5 to 7 „ after 2, and the fourth mmto, or imfr 

£*?'• ■•If 0 ,? » ? T 00 "' 7to 9 « The same sucoessjoniMpP' during ife 

' i ' " - Hm “ 94011 . " night. W\ 

Tifwori Kmou ia added when the Scat hour of In the summer, when the sun ri»eipbotihJ$ 
®*ch period “ intended, end Ching for the last, minutes after fire, and sets at4& after' 
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day is 34 ghurees in length, and the night only 
26. In this case the first watch of the day 
contains 9 ghurees, the second and third 8 
each, and the fourth nine. In the night the 
four watches will contain, respectively 7, 6, 6, 
and 7 ghurees, In winter, of course, the con¬ 
trary arrangement takes place, the day consist¬ 
ing of 26 ghurees, and the night 34; circum¬ 
stances being the same in other respects. In the 
intermediate seasons the watches will contain 
6, 7, 8, or 9 ghurees each, according to the 
length of the day.; arranging them so that each 
watch may contain an equal number of ghurees, 
if possible; if there he one ghuree in excess, it 
is to be added to the first watch; if two, to the 
first and last; and if three, to the first, second, 
and last. The last ghuree of the day will occa¬ 
sionally be lengthened or shortened, in order to 
finish the day with suuset, and the last of the 
night altered in the same, way, that the day may 
begin at sunrise. 

With such a variable system as the above, it 
is evident that no clocks could be made to mark 
the time; but a mode denoting time has been 
sdopted by the hindoo, which is not without 
ingenuity. They provide a thin metal cup, a 
clepsydra, through the bottom of which a small 
hole is drilled ; this cup swims on the surface 
of a vessel of water, until the water, running 



that the water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. A 
sort of gong, or shallow bell metal pan, culled 
a ghurial, is hung up near the vessel, to be 
struck at the expiration of each ghuree, which 
18 known by the sinking of the cup. A man, 
who is employed to watch the sinking of the 
cup, and to strike on the bell, is called a 
ghuriali. Tor the complete establishment of a 
ghuree, six or eight servants are necessary, who 
keep watch in turns. Such an expense can, of 
course, be afforded only by the wealthy ; but 
the sound of a gong is usually loud enough for 
a whole village, and serves the purpose of a 
•church; clock. 

Wplftttfexplain the operations of the ghuri¬ 
ali though the twelve hours of an equinoxial 
day ; ftad the process of striking throughout the 
year will be easily understood from this detail 
'At six o’clock in the morning, as soon as the sun 
appears on the horizon, a little cup is put on the 
surfhce of the water; when it sinks, which will 
H at $4 minutes after 6, the time is called, but 
\!^0t struck, 1 ghuri. This ghuri is considered 
to the sovereign and his ghuriali, alone, 
ljeHlie privilege of striking it: with this excep- 
tion then^t ghuree is passed in silence through- , 
out ;H&aok^?the second ghuri, two; 
blows are atr8^^a|fte third three, and so to 
the end 'of when' eight blbws are 

struck fpr jhe eighth,ghuri of the watch: then' 


tfjhtyls Of the day are, pass¬ 


ed ; and after an interval of a second or two, 
one loud blow is struck to shew the end of the 
first watch. The same process is repented to the 
end of the second watch, except that the first 
ghuree is not passed in silence; and that, at the 
end of ihe watch, which consists of 7 ghurees, 
after striking the seven blows, fifteen more are 
sou tided, to show that fifteen ghurees are elapsed 
from sunrise, and then two loud blows to show 
the end of the second watch. At the end of the 
third watch, seven blows are struck for the 7 
ghurees of the watch, twenty-two forthe ghurees 
of the day, and three loud strokes for the third 
watch. At sunset, after the eighth stroke forthe 
eight ghurees, thirty are sounded to show that 
30ghurees are passed sincesunrise, andfourloud 
ones for the completion of the fourth watch. As 
the fourth watch is uever struck until sunset, the 
last ghuri will increase with the lengthening 
days/until, in April, it would be equal in length 
to two ghurees, and the whole watch would con¬ 
tain 9 ghurees. To avoid so long a watch, one 
ghuree is added to the second watch, which be¬ 
fore contained only 7 ghurees,and the last watch 
is reduced to its former length. In May the day 
is one ghuree longer, and this addition is made 
to the third watch, which before contained only 
seven. The four watches are then of equal 
length. At the end of May, a ghuree is added 
to the first watch, and near midsummer another 
to the last watch. The day then consists of 34 
ghurees, and the night of 26 only; and, as the 
days decrease, 1 ghuree is taken away at a time, 
in the same order as they were put on,- until 
the shortest day, when the whole detail recom¬ 
mences. 

Some variation will occasionally take place 
in consequence of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the precise moment of sunrise, though much less, 
in India, than would be the case in a cloudy 
atmosphere. Change will also arise from the 
negligence or idleness of the ghuriali ; and tales 
are sometimes told of great men, for whose co«> 
venieuce the complaisant ghuriali will add 
a ghuree to a watch, or accelerate the sinking 
of t)ie little cup to accommodate their master’s 
pleasure. These circumstances will prevent any 
exact coincidence of ghurees with bpurs prac¬ 
tically, though there will be no great discrepancy 
by attending to the rules laid down above. 

The British names of the days of the week 
are derived from the Saxons; and they partly 
adopted these names from the more utilized 
nations of antiquity. The following ingenious 
origin of the ancient names has been suggested 
in connexion with astronomical science, - The 
planetary arrangement of Ptolemy was thus— 
1, Saturn; 2, Jupiter; 8, Mars; '4,.the Sup-; 
5, Venus; 6, Mercury; 7» the Mqqu. %oh 
of these planets was supposed to prasjde, sue; 
cessively, over each hoAr of. the 24 of each day, 
in the order above given, ihia 
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would preside over the first hour of tlie first be?; the mahomedan’s begins on the 1st of the 
i day, Jupiter over the second hour, Mars over month Mobaram, which year, corresponds with' 

’ it _Q..__At.. .... 1 AiV _ £ VT_ I* II _it_ ,1 . 


the third, the Sun over the fourth, and so on 
Thus the Sun presiding over the fourth, ele¬ 
venth, and eighteenth hours of the first day, 
would preside over the first hour of the second 
day, and carrying on the series, the Moon 
would preside over the first hour of the third 
day, Mars over the first hour’of the fourth day, 
Mercury over the first hour of the fifth day, 
Jupiter over the first hour of the sixth day, and 
Venus over the first hour of the seventh day. 
Hence, the names of the days yet used in the 
learned professions throughout Europe. The 
present English names, however, are derived 
from the Saxon i— 


Latin . 

Dies Saturni 
Dies Solis 
Dies Lunrn 
Dies Martis 
Dies Mercurii 
Dies Jovis 
Dies Veneris 


Saxon. 


Saterne’s day. 
Sun's daJjfj 
Moon’s day. 
jTiw’s day. 
Woden’s day. 
dior’s day. 
Friya’s day. 


English, 

Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Tiw, Woden, Thor, and Friya were deities of 
the pagan Saxons. Thor was the god of 
thunder, as well as the ancient Jove, and Friya 
was a goddess, the wife of Woden. 

Almost all nations have regulated their months 
| and weeks, in a great degree, by the revolution 
|o? the moon. Some have endeavoured to unite 
‘ this division with the annual course of the sun, 
hy an augmentation of days at the end of each 
year, or by adding a thirteenth month at the 
end of every third year. The Jews and the 
Athenians followed this latter method; the 
Macedonians, and some nations of Asia, assign¬ 
ed their months 30 and 31 days; the Turks 
and the Arabs have 29 and 30 days; the 
months of the Anglo-Saxons were governed by 
the revolutions of the moon. Their common 
year consisted of twelve lunar months, three 
months being appropriated to each of the four 
seasons; but every third year contained an 
additional lunar month, which was given to the 
summer season. The names of their lunar 
months, either had reference to their religious 
ceremouies, or to the natural appearauces of the 
year, 

A considerable variation prevailed, generally, 
amongst* the nations of antiquity, and still par- 
rally prevails with regard to the commence- 
i«t of the year. The Jews dated the begin¬ 
ning of the sacred year in the month of March; 

Athenians in the month of June; the 
laoedooians on the 24th September; the 
tfifflftfati* of Egypt and Ethiopia on the 29tb 
1* 30 of August, and the Persians and Arrneni- 
-bfie pp tho lltb of. August. The Jewish civil 
on the first day of the montbTisri, 
^■jen ysar corresponds with our 9 th of Septum- 


r 


our 14th of J uly. Nearly all the nations of the 
Christian world, now, commence the year on the 
1st of January; but, as recently as 1752 , even 
in England, the year did not legally fend gene¬ 
rally commence till the 25th of March. In 
Scotland, at that period, the year began on the 
1st of January. The difference caused great 
practical inconvenience, and January and Fe¬ 
bruary, and part of March, sometimes bore two 
dates,as we often find in old records as 1711 - 12 , 
This practice often leads to chronological mis¬ 
takes; for instance, we popularly say, ‘‘The 
British Revolution of 1688,” that great event 
happened in February of the year 1688 , ac¬ 
cording to the then mode of computation; but 
if the year were held to begin, as it does now, 
on the 1st of January, it would be “ The Revo¬ 
lution of 1689,” In the anniversaries given in 
the Almauacs, the alterations of style made in 
1752, are not followed, as any correction of 
dates would embarrass the reader in historical 
and biographical references. 

The year, properly so called, is the solar 
year, or the period of time in which the sun 
passes through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
The period comprises 65 days, 5 hours, and 48 
minutes, 51 seconds, 6 decimals, and is called 
the astronomical year. 

The Calendar in India, the Jantri of 
the hindu8, is a table of the days of the 
year arranged to assist the distribution of 
time, and to indicate remarkable days con¬ 
nected with devotion or busiuess. If every 
nation had adopted the same division of 
time, and an uniform calendar had been 
general throughout civilized states, history 
would present much fewer difficulties and con¬ 
tradictions. The progress of astronomical sci¬ 
ence has necessarily produced great changes in 
the manner of dividing time; and thus, whilst 
some nations have been ready to give their ca¬ 
lendar every possible advantage of a tfilAii’t 
construction, the prejudices of others ba*nd uJ 
dered them unwilling to depart from their ac¬ 
customed mode, however inaccurate. 

The Romans called the first days of each 
month Calends, from a word which signified. 
“ calkd ” because the Pontiffs, on those days, 
called the people together, to apprizp them of 
the days of festival in that month. Hence we 
derive the name of Calendar. 

The Roman Calendar, which has, in great, 
part, been adopted by almost all nations, is st$k 
ed to have been introduced by Romulus,^ 
founder of this city. He divided the year ly 
ten months only ,-r-Mars, Aprilis,Maiu^j ’ 

Quintilis (afterwards called Julius)), 
(afterwards call'd Augustus.).Sqjtanjg 
ber, November and December. Mtu 
Quinlilis, and October, contained 

t&l 
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and each of Ihe six other mouths SO days, so 
that the ten months comprised 304 days. 
The year of Romulus was, therefore, of 50 days 
less duration then the lunar year, and of 61 
days less than the solar year, and its commen¬ 
cement, ofcourse, did not correspond with any 
fixed season. Nuroa Pompilius corrected this 
calendar, by adding two months, Januarius, 
and Februarius, which he placed before Mars. 
Julius Csesar, being desirous to render the 
calendar still more correct, consulted the astro¬ 
nomers of his time, who fixed the solar year 
at 365 days, 6 hours, comprising, as they 
thought, the period from one vernal equinox 
to another. The six hours were set aside, and, 
at the end of four years, forming a day, the 
fourth year was made to consist of 366 days. 
The day thus added, was called intercalary, 
and was added to the month of February, by 
doubling the 24th of that month, or according 
to their way of reckoning, the sixth of the cal¬ 
ends of March. Hence the year was called 
bissextile. This almost perfect arrangement, 
which was denominated ihe Julian style, pre¬ 
vailed generally throughout the Christian world, 
till the time of Pope Gregory XIII. The Cal¬ 
endar of Julius Caesar was defective in this 
particular, that the solar year, consisting of 

365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, and not of 

366 days, 6 hours, as was supposed in the 
time of Julius Cmsar, there was a difference 
betweeu the apparent year and the real year, 
of eleven minutes. This difference at the time 
of Gregory XIII, had amounted to ten entire 
days, the vernal equinox falling on the lltli 
instead of the 21st of March, at which period 
it fell correctly at the time of the Council of 
Nice, in the year 325. To obviate this incon¬ 
venience, Gregory ordained, in 1582, that the 
15tb of October should be counted instead of 
the 5th, for the future; and to prevent the 
occurrence of this error, it was further determin¬ 
ed, that the year beginning a century, should 
tf whole bissextile, with the exception of the 
Bhgjfciiing of each fourth century. Thus 1700 
and 1800 have not been bissextile, nor will 
1900 be so, but the year 2000 will be bissextile. 
In this manner, three days are retrenched in 
four hundred years; because the lapse of the 
eleven minutes makes three days in about that 
period. The year of the Calendar is thus made, 
as nearly as possible, to correspond with the 
true solar year, and future errors of chronology 
are avoided. The adoption of this change, 
which is called the Gregorian, or New Style, 
(the Julian being called the Old Style,) was for 
some time resisted by stales not under the au- 
thorily pf the See of Rome. The change of the 

Britain was, established by an Act of 
Mmlnt passed in 1752. It was then eh- 
fipf that the year should commence on the 
14* January, instead of March 25th i and that 


in the year 1752, the days should be numbered 
as usual until September 24, when the day 
following should be accounted the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, omitting 11 days: The Gregorian 
principle of dropping one day in ’ every fiton* 
dredth year, except the fourth hundredth, was 
also enacted. The alteration was, for a long 
time opposed by the prejudices of individuals; 
and, until lately, with some persons, the Old 
Style was so pertinaciously adhered to, that 
rents were made payable on the old quarter 
days, instead of the new. The Russians still 
retain the Old Style, thus creating an incon¬ 
venience in their public and commercial inter¬ 
course with other nations, which, the growing 
intelligence of the people will eventually correct.. 

During the period in which France was a 
Republic, the authorities introduced an entire 
change iin the calendar, which was in existence 
more than twelve years; and is important to be 
noticed, as all the public acts of the French 
nation were dated according to this altered style. 
The National Conveniion, by a decree of the 
5 tli October 1793, established a new era. which 
was called, in the place of the Christian Era, the 
Era of the French. The commencement of each 
| sear, or the first “ Vendimaire,” was fixed at 
the midnight commencing the day on \vhicb the 
autumnal equinox I ell, as determined at the 
observatory at Paris. This era commenced on 
the 22nd of September 1792, being the epoch 
of the foundation of the Republic; but its est¬ 
ablishment was not decreed till the 4th “ Fri- 
nwire” ot the year II, l4th November, 1793.) 
Two days afterwards the public acts were thus 
dated. This Calendar existed till the 10th 
“ Nivosc,” year XIV (the 31st December, 
1805,) when the Gregorian mode of computa¬ 
tion was restored.— {Madras Almanac f p, 70 
lo 74.) The Parsecs of India have a new years 
day, in March. 

The maliotncdans of Persia reckon the year, 
from their Nao-ioa or New year’s day, the day 
on which the sun enters Aries, but the malio- 
medans of India follow the lunar months aud 
have no intercalary periods, so that their anni¬ 
versaries and festivals make, continuously, 
circuits of the seasons. 

The Hindus of India follow the lunar months# 
but, every twenty-fifth year, insert an intercala¬ 
ry month to adjust. 

Hindu festivals and holydays are very numer* 
ous, and several of those which the masses ofy 
Berve have an astronomical origin, or refer totbu 
seasons. The Makar Sankranti festival, abot^ 
the 12th January, is held on the occasion Of tK , 
sun entering the Iropic of Capricorn or Mafasrj! 
On this day, the hiudus bathe, and anoint the. 
body with sesamum oil, and listen to the prayer^ 
of brabmans to whom they give presents* The 
prayew'on this day are only to the sun,% thjsj 
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have friends to dinner at night and put on new 
clothes. , 

Bhoondoak , is a tiny ship which hindus, 
launch on the Ganges. They have garlands, 
of flowers and are illuminated with lamps. It 
is performed by bindu mothers to propitiate 
the goddess, in behalf of their sons. The ( 
goddess resembles Amphitiite. It is suppos¬ 
ed to be a propitiatory rite handed down from 
times when the hindus were engaged in mari¬ 
time avocations. It is held on the day, on 
ft liinli, according to liinclu astronomy, the sun i 
turns back from Gapricornus to resume his 
northern ascension and when the steady N, W. 
wind blows favourably for outward bound 
voyages: feastings are held on that day, and 
farewell entertainments are given to the voy¬ 
ager-. The sun’s festival with the Getc and 
Aswa nations of the Jalartes, as with (those of 
Scandinavia, seems to have been the^'winter 
solstice, the Sacraut of the Rajpoot and Hindu 
in general.— 2'od's liajaslhan , vol. i.p. t>76. 

The ceremonial of the horse’s return after 
a year, evidently indicates an astronomical 
revolution, or the sun’s return to the same 
point in the ecliptic. The return from his 
southern declination must have been always a 
day of rejoicing to the Scythic and Scandina¬ 
vian nations, who could not, says Gibbon, 
fancy a worse hell than a large abode open to 
the cold wind of the north. To the soutli 
they looked for the deity j and hence, with 
the Rnjpoots, a religious law forbids their 
doors being to the north. 

Basant Panckmi occurs about the 9th Fe¬ 
bruary, is in honor of Basanth, the spring, 
in liiudu mythology, personified, and an attend¬ 
ant of Kama, the god of love, 

Ruth ’ Saptami, from ratha a car and saptami, 
the 7th day of the month, is dedicated to the 
worship of the sun. This is held about the 11th 
February and is regarded as the beginning of 
the Manwantaram dr period embracing the 
age of Manu , 


July, and refers to the summer solstice, and on 
this feast day, commences the night of the god, 
during which hc'i^poses for four months* on 
the serpent Seslia. 

Shravun or Purnima, this feast occurs about 
the middle of August, on the 15th of Shravan 
Slnikla. It is attended, on the western coast 
of India, about Bombay, with much ceremonial. 
The 8 W, monsoon is supposed to be ended. 
Cocoaunts and flowers are thrown into the sea to 
obtain favour for those who are to trust them¬ 
selves on the ocean. 

Gouri, a name of Parvati or Ceres, has a 
festival about the beginning of September, 
on the 7th of Bhadrapad, when Parvati is wor¬ 
shipped as a tender maiden. It lasts three days. 

Pilra Bahh, Pitru } paternal ancestors, the 
Patrii of the Romans, is a Hindu festival about the 
end of September on the last day of Bhadra- 
pad or first day of Asliwin, on which offerings 
of lire and water are made to the manes of de¬ 
ceased ancestors. 

Datara, from da?, ten, occurs about the 
first day of October, on the 10th of Ash- 
win shud. It is supposed to relate to the 
autumnal equinox. The nine days preceding f! 
IXisara are the Nao-ratri, during which a brah¬ 
man is engaged to nad the praises of Durgi, 
and on the tenth, is the homa or lire sacrifice, in 
which rice and ghi are poured into the tire. Banin 
women keep up a dance called Garbhu. The 
10th day of Asoj is commemorative of the date 
on which the deified Rama commenced bis ex¬ 
pedition to Lanka for the recovery of Sita. 

Xurlilc Madusi, is the 11th in some years 
the 12th day of the light half of the month 
Kartik or about the 8th November. On this 
day, Yishnu is supposed to rise from his four 
month’s sleep and this has reference to the sun 
being at the winter solstice. 

GtmeshChaturthi or Chauth. On this day,which 
falls about the beginning of September, was 
born Gauesli called also Ganapati made from the 
turmeric and oil off ibe head ofParvati. He is the 


Holi oi Hutasavi, in Sanscrit Holiklia 
or Phal gotsava, is called also dola or dola- 
vatra, the swinging festival and is supposed to 
relate to the vernal equinox and to be simi¬ 
lar to the Persian New year. It is held about 
the 19th March, or 15 days before the full 
moon of Phalgun. It is in honor of Krishna and 
is quite a saturnalia, red powders are thrown 
and red fluids squirted at passers by and licen¬ 
tious songs sung. At the close of the festival, a 
pile is lighted, and a wheaten cake or poli, of¬ 
fered on it. V 

Gaddi padva, or flying of paper kites is held 
at the new year, on the new moon of Cheitra, 
about ike 5th April . 

Aihadi Ekadati, is 'the eleventh of the 
light, half - of the month Ashad and is de- 
dicated to Yishnu. It falls about the 12th 


god of wisdom who removes obstacles and is in¬ 
voked at the commencement of all undertakings. 
Ganapati has a man’s body with the head of an 
elephant, his head is said to have been ent off 
or destroyed by Siva, when Ganesh tried to 
prevent Siva entering the chamber of Parvati 
when bathing. Clay images are made and wor¬ 
shipped for from one to nine days and then 
thrown into water. The Chinchoror Chinchwad 
who resides at a village of that name near Poona 
is believed to be an incarnation of Ganesh, 
who promised an ascetic, named Moroba, who 
lived in Sivaji's time, that he woukjLbe in¬ 
carnate for seven generations in his fanrily. 

^ The earth image of Ganesh is one of thrifi|{^ins 
in which the earth deity mrittika is wiilip- 
ped by hifidus.| The first is the : 

in which - fust a snake of Clar is 1 WOktitipj^d, 
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the second is Gokul Ashtami, when a clay image 
of the infant Krishna is worshipped, and the 
third occasion is that orr which Ganesh is 
worshipped^ and this last day of the worship of 
Mrittika is observed with great pomp. The 
Vaban or carriage of Ganesh is a rat. The 
feast in honor of his birth is held on the 4th 
of the month Bhadrapad, and falls on the first 
days of September and has some seasonal 
connection. Ganesh is brought to the house 
with much pomp* 

ASTRUK. Guz. Hind. Gum 
ammoniac. 

ASTUR TRJVIRGATUS, Temm. Gos¬ 
hawk. This species of hawk inhabits the 
hilly parts *of Nepaul, India and the Malay 
countries. The other Indian species, A. pa- 
lumbarius is a native of Europe and Asia, but 
in India is confined to the Sub-Himalayas.- 
See A vea 

A8TYAGES or A PANDA, a persinn king 
of the Kaianian dynasty. He was son of 
lsfandiar. 

ASTZ : Gkr. Soda. Natron. 

ASUBHA CHAWANA, in Singhalese 
Buddhism, the meditation of misfortune.— 
Uyder’s Eastern Monachism,, p. 434. 

ASUL also ATCJL. Hind. Tamarix orien¬ 
tals. 

ASUN. Mar. Briedelia spinosa. 

ASUR. Sans. A demon. An order of 
beirtes who reside under Maha-mru. — Hy- 
der's has fern Monochum, p. 434. See As- 
sur; Asura. 

ASURA. Sans. Strength or lordship, a 
word of uncertain etymology, perhaps from 
As&ur, as above j or the god Ashur, perhaps 
from Ahuramasda (Ormuzd.) The Asura 
evidently were a nation with whom the immi¬ 
grant Arians came in conflict, and have been 
described in bindu mythology as demons. It 
is a term much employed in hindu Jegeuds 
from,a very early period after the deluge down i 
to the time of Krishna. The earlier Asura [ 
are probably the offspring of Ashur. The 
later A,suras seem to have been the Assyrians. 
Jfyt Daity8, Danava, Dasya, Rakshnsa, are the 
names applied by the intruding Aryans to the 
races Whom they found in occupation of India. 
tffllor. tP % H, of I, See Asbur; Assur; As- 
ayne ; Hindoo ; Mahadeva ; Parvati; Ravana. 
j^SUBA DHRUVA, the South Pole, its 
inhabitants opposed to the Suras, those of the 
North 

A8HRAKOT, a town in L. 82° 34' E. and 
28° IV NV 

■ ASmtAHA AND YASKA. See Hindu, 
fl* ’.flip Aswjni. 

, r A8WA pu Apk »» Indu or Lunar race, 

' ,: , ,J.'. »? d Bajaswa. Sfcey 
yw® spread over the countries on both sidee 


the Tndus, and probably gave their names to the 
region now called Asia. 

ASWA and HYA, synonymous Sans¬ 
crit terms for * horse;* the asp of tlfe Persians; 
and as applied by the prophet Ezekiel to the 
Getic invasion of Scythia, B. C. 603 : “ the sons 
of Togarraah riding on horses J** described by 
Diodorus, the period the same as the Tnkshas 
invasion of India. Amongst the Scythians, 
the horse was sacred to ths sun. In India, 
Sept-Aswa is the seven-headed horse of Surya, 
the sun. 

In Aswa we have the derivation of the an¬ 
cient races, son9 of Bajaswa, who peopled the 
countries on both sides the Indus, and the pro¬ 
bable etymon of Asia. The Assa*seni, the 
Ari-aspi of Alexander's historians, and Aspasi- 
ana, to whom Arsaces fled from Seleurus, and 
whom $trabo terms a * Getic race, have the 
same ofigin, hence Asi-gurb, * the fortress of 
the Asj* (erroneously termed Hansi), and As- 
gard were the first settlements of the Getic 
Asi in Scandinavia. Alexander received the 
homage of all these Getic races at * the mother 
of cities* Balkh, * seat of Cat’h-haian Khan,* ac¬ 
cording to Marco Polo, from whom Milton 
took his geography. 

Hi, Hya, Hywor, and Aswa, denote the 
steed in Sanscrit and its dialects. In Gothic, 
hyrsa ; Teutonic, hors, Shxop, horse.— Tod's 
Rojastlian 3 vol. i. p. 76. Of the three great 
branches of the Indu (Lunar), Aswa bore 
the epithet of Mida (pronounced Med**), 
viz., Poora-mede, Ujn-raede, and Deomede. 
The Aswa invaders of Assyria and Medm, 
the sons of Bajaswa, are expressly stated to 
have multiplied in the countries west of the 
Indus, emigrating from their paternal seats in 
Panchalica.— Tod's Rajasthan , VoU L p. 58, 
209. 

AS WAD. El-A 9 wad-ibn-Kaab, of the time 
of Mahomed, was the chief of the tribes of 
Ans, in Arabia, and a man of eloquence: he 
embraced mahomedanism and again seceded, 
to set up a religion bf his own. He was slain 
on the instigation of Mahomed, shortly before 
the demise of the latter. 

ASWAGANDHl-S, (F Pernei'u,) vted . 

Physalis somnifera, Nees. 

ASWALAYANA DARBIIA GADDI, tel, 
SStfJy^c&itftf^NS.Poa cynosurQides, ReU.~ 
A8WAMEDHA, the sacrifice of the, horse* 
Med ha, Sanscrit, signifies to kill was prao* 
tiaed in India, in ancient times, but its 
occurrence within any recent period is not 
known. It seems to have been i Soy thic rite, 
where often the horse after certain ceremonies 
was liberated, in fulfilment of a vow, and Stork 
fieed on tbe deaths oPcfeiefs. Up to the present 
day, in India, cows and: hulk are letrlopse ill 
fulfilment of vows, but. the liberation of o 
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horse is not now known. Col. Tod surmises that 
the grand solstitial festival, the Aswamedha, or 
sacrifice of the horse (the type of the sun), wGich 
was practised by the children of Vaivaswata, 
the * sun-born/ was most probably simultane¬ 
ously introduced from Scythia into the plains 
of India, and veil, by the sons of Odin, Woden, 
or Boodha into Scandinavia, where it became 
the Huel or tii-ul , the festival of the winter 
solstice; the grand jubilee of northern nations, 
and in the first ages of Christianity, being so 
near the epoch of its rise, gladly used by the 
first fathers of the Church to perpetuate that 
event. It was practised he adds (Rajasthan, Vol. 
I. p. 63.) by the Getes in the time of Cyrus; 
deeming it right, says Herodotus, to otter 
the swiftest of' created to the chief of uncreated 
beings: and this worship and sacrifice of the 
horse has been handed down to the Rijpoot of 
the present day. The sanguinary parfof this 
ceremony would, according to Mr ; Colel^ooke, 
appear like that of the parushamedha or human 
sacrifice , to be merely nominal, the horse, after 
certain ceremonies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, 
however, states that he was liberated only for a 
twelve month, when lie was again taken, and 
being magnificently caparisoned, was, after 
various preliminary proceedings, slain by the 
hota or priest. He who offers a hundred sacri¬ 
fices of a horse is entitled to the throne of Indra. 
—(Gale. Myth. Hind. p. 374.) But in the llig 
Veda, are two hymns, describing the sacrifice 
of the horse, which leaves no doubt that the 
early ritual of hinduism did authorise this 
sacrifice as a burnt offering to the gods. As, 
however, these two, iu all the body of hymus 
in the Kig Veda, alone relate to it, it may be 
inferred that even then, the rite was falling or 
had already fallen into disuse. As described in 
the Big Veda, it appears that the horse waB im¬ 
molated, and afterwards cut up into fragments, 
part of which were eaten by the assisting priests, 
and part offered as burnt*offering to the gods- 
This sacrifice is described in the Puranas as 
one of the highest order, insomuch that if it 
be performed a hundred times it elevates the 
sacrificer to the throne of Swarga, and thereby 
effects the deposal of Indra himself. In the 
Big Veda, however the object of this rite seems 
to be nothing more than the acquiring of 
wealth and posterity; and even in the Ramay- 
ana it is merely performed by king Dasaratha 
as the means of obtaining a son by a universal 
monarch, but it whb performed by kings in ce¬ 
lebration of auspicious events, especially after 
marriage, in the hope of Securing issue, when 
largesses were distributed to the brahmans and 
officiating priests. It seems also to have been; 
perforated by kings, in assumntitm of suprema¬ 
cy* on which eccasion theirtribhtary sovereign 
Vjstw the officiating priests* On this jrotntOo). 
Tod mentions, that when Yudiebtea waa firm!?, 


seated on his throne, be resolved to signalise 
reign and paramount sovereignty by the soleh^i 
rites of Aswamedha and Rajsoo, in whirai 
princes alone officiate, every duty, down to 
that of porter, being performed by royalty. The 
“ Steed of Sacrifice” was liberated under Arjoo- 
na’s care. He wandered whither he listed for 
twelve months; and none daring to accept 
this challenge of supremacy, lie was reconducted 
to Indraprestha, where, in the meanwhile, the 
hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the prin¬ 
ces of the land were summoned to attend. The 
hearts of the Kuru burned with envy at 
the assumption of supremacy by the Pandu, 

| for the prince of Hastinapoor’s office was to 
j serve out the sacred food. Animate creatures and 
inanimate, things have been objects of adora* 
tion amongst most of the nations of the earth: 
the .sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven : 
the sword ; the serpent; and the horse, and the 
last seems to have been worshipped as a type 
of the- sun by all the Sytbic races,— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i. p. ? 6 . The last As¬ 
wamedha was undertaken by the celebrated 
Sowaie Jey Sing of Amber; but the milk- 
white steed of the sun was not turned out.— 
William's Story of Nala, p. 119-209. Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. J.p. 63. See as to the sacrifice 
of the Cow, under Cow also Lakshmi.—In¬ 
dia, 340. Sacrifice. 

ASWINA, the first month of the liindu 
lunar year. According to Warren, the 6 th 
solar liindu month, when the sun is in the 
sign Canya, answering to the Tamil month 
1 Paratasi, According to Ward, this month is 
named from the stellar mansion Ashwini the 
| name of a mare. 

ASWATHAMU—S. tel. Ficus 

religiosa, L. 

ASWAYLANA SUTBA, a portion of the 
Big Veda which contains the enumeration of 
the Gotraa and their sub-divisions, but in 3 
very involved and unintelligible style. 
Kasyapa. 

ASWICULAPA, in hindu mythology, arc 
genii. , 

ASWINI, in hindu mythology, a 
Par’vati or the earth goddess, as a mare^jj 
which Surya, the Sun, breathed, producing tli 
Aswini Kumara. 

ASWINI. The twins or Gemini of Ibe 
hindu Zodiac. In hindu mythology, the pity * 
sicians of the gods and seemingly correspond 
ing to the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux., 

ASWINI KUMARA, according to le¬ 
gend were two sons of Surya by Sangnyi^Wlio 
taught the art bf medicine.^-< See 
Hindu ; Kali; Pandu; Polyandry i 

Burya. 

ASYIUM, or refuge pUcea/ dr^iAiii^ 
riea, are known' in PrfwS af'Bast^lSe 
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, prevailing in the inahomedan Eist. 
|p imving places of asylum, owes its ori* 
origin probably to the Mosaic law concerning 
the six cities of refuge, which were allotted to 
such as had slain any person at unawares. 
“ Then shall ye appoint you cities to be cities 
of refuge for you ; that the slayer may flee 
thither, which killeth any person at unawares. 
And they shall be unto you cities for refuge 
from the avenger; that the manslayer die not, 
until he stand before the congregation in judg¬ 
ment,” &c., &c. Numbers xxxv. 11, 12, See 
likewise in Joshua xx. 1-9, for the narr^s of 
the six cities of refuge, and the rules laid down 
for them. A place, of refuge, somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the Persian “ Bast,” existed formerly 
in the city of London, where debtors could not 
be molested by their creditors, and were out of 
reach of pursuit. This place bore the name of 
Alsatia, and embraced the space between 
Blackfriars-bridge and Temple-bar, leading 
to the water side. A similar place existed in 
Liverpool (perhaps still in use) and llolyrood 
precincts in Edinburgh were similarly free. 

There was an ancient law of Athens an¬ 
alogous to the Mosaic, by which he who I 
committed "chance-medley ” should fly the 
country for a year, during which his re¬ 
latives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the' deceased. The Greeks bad asyla for 
every description of criminals, which could not 
be violated without infamy. Gibbon gives a 
memorable instance of disregard to the sanctu¬ 
ary of St. Julian in Auvergne, by # the soldiers 
of the Frank king Theodoric, who divided the 
spoils of the altar, and made the priests cap¬ 
tives : an impiety not only unsanctioned by the 
son of Clovis, but punished by the death of 
the offenders, the restoration of the plunder, 
and the extension of the right of sanctuary 
five miles around the sepulchre of the holy 
martyr,— Tod's Rajasthan , VoL l.p. 527. Ba ¬ 
ron C, A . De Mode's Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan, p. 70. 

gYSTASJA COROMANDELIANA, Nees. 
Syn. 

Jtuellia Zeylanica, Roxb. 

„ Intruea, Vahl. 


4<Me-kire... ... Tam. | Tappeta ... ... Tel. 
HftlJ tkn mungera... Tel. | Venoa Katto-tige... 

One of the Acantbacese j a common weed in 
hedges; flowers either lilac, or white; the 
leaves are used mixed with others as greens. 
Jaffrty. See Vegetables of Southern India.— 
ASISTASIA FORMOSA. This plant 
abound Oft the Coromandel Coast; the flowers 
are purpleand it is readily grown from seed.— 
Riddell. 


ATABEG, also ATABEK, in ancient Persia 
an officer or petty prince,—Killer of a province. 
Luristan seems to have been the latest terri¬ 
tory so occupied, until Changkeez Khan with 
his destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, 
overwhelmed the land, spreading fire, slaughter, 
and pillage in every quarter. Ali Khan, or 
lloolakoo Khan, the grandson of Changheez* 
Khan completed the conquest of Persia, and 
afterwards subdued and took Bagdad, putting 
to death the last of the once powerful khalifa. 
He also employed his forces in extirpating 
that singular and dangerous set of despera¬ 
does, the Assassins, well-known in the annals 
of the crusades. See Luristan. 

ATA CHIKA. Malbal, 

Fruit of Anona squamosa. Custard apple. 
ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA, D. G 

Liruonia monophylla, L. Turrsea virens, Koee. 
Limoiia puraila, Bum. Trichiliu ? spin os?*. 

Willdc. 

WUd-limo ... Eng. Kat-elle-inicha niavam, 
Makhur limbo ... Mahr. Tam. 

Malvaregaru Maleal. Adivi nimma ... Tel. 

| Konda nimma 

This small sized tree is found on the Mala¬ 
bar and Coroiuandid Coasts, and is one of the 
most common trees in the greeu-wood jungles 
or “ races” about the ghats of the Bombay 
Presidency, and at Mababaleshwar. It is le&u 
common below and inland. Its hard, heavy, 
wood is white or pale yellow, and is very fine 
or close grained ; it is however not procurable 
in pieces which would square more than four 
inches, and but for this it would be suitable 
for cabinet purposes.— Jur. Reports , Madras 
Bxlab. Dr. Wight , Dr. Gibson. Hog. Vcg. 
King. 138. quoted in Cyclop . of India . 
Voigt. 138. Wight also figures A. flori- 
bunda and Voigt with a note of interrogation 
names A, ? puibgera as a shrub of Assam. 

AT-ALARI, Tam. Syn. of 

Polygonum barbatum. 

A TALA RAY T JTA, of Rhatore descent. See 
Inscriptions, p. 891. 

ATALMALICA, a town in L. 85° 13'E. 
and L. 21° 13'N. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI. Tel. Boer. 

haavia erecta, L. B, recumbens. 

ATA MARAM. Maleal 

. / 
Unona discolor. 

ATAP. Malay. Leaves of Nipa fruticans, 
used as thatch, This palm grows very abim* 
dantly in Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula, 
and Eastern Archipelago. The thatch is made of 


ASZULPOOB. »town in L. 76° 35’ E. and , th « frin K e 1 of th |? jWW 

^ and sewed on sticks or lathes of bamboo. 

J ATASI—8, Beno. etffc Tufci Lipum 

j usitatissiraum, L Flax, 
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13' N. 

#'AT. Saks. elioATA Beng. H m, An* 
ona squamosa: Custard apple. 



Aim 


ATA 8 H XHOR. PjBfcs. j ^ Jti J Tetrao 
rufiis.— Linn. The two pertian words signify 
fire eater. It is the chakor partridge of India. 

ATAVI DEVJ, the bindu Diana* See 8 a* 
raswati. 

ATOHA-MAfiAM. Tam, 

Ebony. Bnuhinia rabemosa. 

A1CHAR* Hind. Pickles. 


retrao ATGAUW, ata^Lhibition of 1&5, 

itrnifv x - > 

India ATI ^ A - according to Kb ,*L V 
"s' ; the Shatt-ul Arab. 

ATHABOO, near Tinnevelly 
above the sea, with a rain fall of 
* AM Tea trees grow luxuriantly. 

(ATHALE. Tam. also, ADDALB. Ta#. 
I Jatropha glauca. k . 

' ATli tMiWTtf A A triWAV Wit Y t>lar 


ATCHA WOOD. Anglo-TAM. Diospyros ATHAMANTHA A10WAN. WaU. fty. 
ebenaster. Bauhinia racemosa. Ebony. Any of chotis ajwan D. C. ■* 
the ebony woods. ATHAMANTA MAOBDONICA, is used 

ATfiHM5KA'RAT): a town in T,. 81° 22' in the East as a perfumh for clothes. Itj», 


the ebony woods. 

ATCHUEKABAD, a town in L. 81° 22' , * - ■ WnH V0n 

E. and L. 25° 59' N. io [ Euro P e * n8 > over penetfaAty. 

ATCHUNNOO, .'town inL. 70° 33' E. ^THANASIA ANNUi Cap?plant«, Cul- 
and L. 35 2 N. . tivated in India, flowers of a very pretty yellow 

ATE of the Philippine, a species of Anona. colour, generally known as one of the eVerlast- 

ATEE, a town in L. 84 ° 39' JD. and L. iog flowers .-Riddell. , 
i* 5 ^ Ni V ATHANASIUS NIKITIN. A citiaen of 

r, « rr a i l* j Tver, who about the year 1470, in the time of 

, ‘ m A "PPW Ivin 111: visited the kingdom, of ih. Delthan 

. M r .is fstel -m» Amu m m 


24° 53' N. V 

ATEES. Beng ? Hind. A word applied 
to very dissimilar substances. According to 


I)f. Boyle, Atees i. the root of the W M* beached Smolcnl 

turn heterophyllum and forms the medicinal , fh , f bi3 wa8 writleB by bin> . 

Atecs of the Indian bazars, employed as a tome d Mvered to J t h e Disk, a kind of Secre- 

mfeyere. But the enbst.nce sold under that > f g ^ Qmd Duke-Mw in 

name, in the South of India, perhaps over n . 

t«a! '_ _ f .u, d._ the 15ft tent. ._,_ 


India generally, is quite inert, for two dram. ATHARAVANA on ATH ARiVEDA, the 
as a dose have been given. 0 Shaoghnesey k Ved4S . It ^p^d, lbe 

iDemonsthattheepunoue Atees roots are he f bind tbcolo gy , ^etaphyeies 

dry tubera of MM Mm *: but the >nd h gee Atiaa * BiW# Hindu • 

mm term, m the South of India, 1 r applied to ^ ^ " y e ^ a “ 

linseed, to which also, the terms AUS TH and VrH-BHYEEA, ’a branch of the Bazigur. 


Mashina are applied. According to AAinsIie v 
Atees is the Hindoostani name of the bi rk of 
a species of Betula, used in the northern pkrts 
of India for dyeing cbinf v*d, and which is 
sometimes, though rarely, brought to the Coro* 
mandel coast. The root of Accnitum heterophvl* 
lum has long been celebrated as a tonic and 
valuable febrifuge ; it is intensely bitter and 
slightly astringent, with an abundance of 
farina. There are two kinds of ate^s, the black 


ATHENE CASTANOTUS; a bird of Ceylon., 
See Aves. Birds, Ornithology. 

ATHMSOSPERMA MOflCHATA.aplantj 
Wf Australia, wheffrto k 1 ^ is ¥uyd anjp "- 1 
taken of as tea— Hog. Veg^&$n^p, f>67. 

* ATHI TflRIPELI. Mai»bal.Po^os offi, 
ciiialis. ! f 

ATHERINA, oftbis genus of Ashes, several 
Indian species are known A. Australis, ^ 
Brownii, and A. Japonic^ , A. Brownii is the 


and the white, both equally valuable. The true " r0WllU »> ana a. Japonic^ , a. prownu is me 
bitter atees is devoid of any astringencV, yields c -if ■■ , , ^ 

to water 18 per cent, to alcohol 32. In any , ATHEEUSA, a genua of mammal, of the 
trial of (hit medicine prescription, should in-' fcmily Hystnadm, and sub-family hystricin®. 
variably give the vernacular name, to prevent Ouly one speciea of Aiherpra is known in Ind«. 
confusion with the formidable aconite.—ChJ AlHOOK, the chieftfown of the Sfair jr 

Ex, 1862. M. Am. Med. Sei. forApril 1856, “era race, ihemodUtemsejrs of Bigpoolanfc rfa 
, f. 395. Dr. O'SUaughtty Bengal Liepri the country is ttyei, Mnrwrna or 

‘ Amlie’e Mat. Med. T. Oi R°“ of hl ^. ““ V **** °* tfe . 

' .mmttn ' I - , Mena or Mama, one of the aboriginal nott of 

ATENEE PR0MACH09, tt a meeting of India. He is also called Mainte and iAki- 
thematic Society, there was exhibited an eu- m( ■ Maimarrt is that^orfion of t)teid«rslla 
graved figure of Atenee Ptomacbos, on red cor- chain between Komulmer and Ajmeer, a KM# 
Mian of Greek execution, from the north-west, 0 f about ninety miles la length, and varying to 
•brag according to Colonel Cunningham, i breadth from six to twenty. B*ipootajA^B#J 
of the celebrated statue by-Phidias in the f rom three to four thousand feet aMpi 
«rthenon, •••«•• level of tha sea. Mem is ‘ambiUM|^ In 

• ATBTI, (he female power of Wak, the eu- Sanscrit; Namnut and v^ro^ of oy te* 
prefishdig of the Galla taoe of Shofo* longing to the mountain; (J»„njpsql.ife |l. 

,337 ,33 



AT. 


it/RAMU. 


atmospheric AIR. 


I . Mamie, has the same cyrrhm glabra if indigenous, it is obtained 

>m prevailing J] fair are a branch of the from the root of Abrus precatorius , 
aving placea ortanfc division of the Mm , ATI-MARAM. Tam. jpjb* w, Ficus 
origin probabj ,r C ousists of as many branches as racemose, 
the six cftquerors, the Rajpoots, All these wild 
sucks'have the vanity to mingle tbeir pedigree 
“with that of their conquerors, though in doing 
iso they stigmatize themselves. The Cheeta- 
Mena accoxdinglv^qm descent from a grand¬ 
son of the lasruSeiiii emperor of Delhi. 

Unail and Anoop w$re the sons of Lakho, the 
nephew of the Chbm kills?. The coco-nut was 
sent from Jess'iffW^J’ tiiering princesses of 
that house ^“ u fiiarriage, but an investigation 
into their^ maternal ancestry disclosed that 
they were the issue of a Mena concubine: and 
their birth being thus revealed, they became 
exiles from Ajmeer, and associates with their 
maternal relatives. Unail espoused the daugh¬ 
ter of a Mena chieftain, by whom lie had 
Cheeta, whose descendants enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of power in Mairwarra. The sons of 
Cheeta, who occupied the northern frontier 
near Ajmer, became mahomedans about fifteeu 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the founder of the race, was created Dawad 
Khan by the hakim of Ajmer; and as Athoon 
was his residence, the “ Khan of Athoon ” signi¬ 
fied the chief of the Mairotes. Chang, Jhak, 
ahd Rajosi, are the principal towns adjoining 
Athoon. Anoop also took a Mena wife, by 
whom he had Burrar, whose descendants have 
continued true to their original tenets. Their 


linn. 

ATI-MERALU* Maleal. 

Ficus excelsa. Wall 

ATI MIJKTAMU. 8. Hiptage madu- 
blota, Gaertn. also Dalbergia oojainessis, .27. 
See Krishna. 

AT1NAR. Tam. Fibre of 

Bauhinia toinentosa. 

ATI-OLU. Maleal. fl5wmlOQ;oej Ficus 
racerriosa. linn . 

ATIPALA, Hind. Abutilon Tndicum. 
ATI-SINGHYA, Hind, a species of Aconite. 
See Bish* 

ATISHIGULABI RUNG. Hind. Amongst 
dyers, alright rose colour, from Persian ataah, 
fire. '{' 

ATISH BAZI. Guz. Hind, Per* : fireworks. 
A1T-11PLI. Tam. Sciudapsus officinalis. 
Schott, 

AT1VASA. Tel. Aconitum ferox. 

-Wall Hook, fil k Tk Ft. Ind. i. 56. 

The Sanscrit syn. is All visha from att 
5 very’* and visha “ poison.” Wallic’ 1 * lala ‘ 
.*' ‘be i 


plies it to a species of Betula which b 0 * 
to be an antidote to poison, and in lii un 8 ^ e 
ner the word nirmha an antidote” b^m^e * 
given to some kinds of aconite. Royle III * 8 ° ‘ 
O'Sk 168*.' Butfba^u wrjS J;“ 

, - , „ understoo/H as designating an poison* 

chief place, are Burrar, Bairaw.ra, Mundilla, which ui the characle 6 r of the 

*°\ Tua Meepas were always notorious for 0 f u ^erIn<lia.-0’o^^» e «,155.SeeAtteea. 
Sf"k h 3teff* and importanee has been J [ULk DESA, Cuttack or Orissa. 

P^'^/aTKE KULM Beno. Araclm hypogea. 
*^MN(dmof W,wMfATLASS. Ggk. Satin. 

1 litotes to have reduced thin M ATMACOOR, two Indian towns of this 


the bard 
aubmissii _ 

streets of Ajmer. 1 ] Like all mountaineers, 
they broke out whenever the hands of power 
were feeble.— 2 W’« Rajasthan, Vol i. p. 681. 

ATHUR, the fuhWd city near the mouth of 
the upper Z&b, |OW usually known by the 
name of ; lifted Athur by the Ara¬ 

bic geographers, terf in Athur we recognise 
the old name of Assyria, which Dio Cassius 
writes Atyria, remarking that the barbarians 
changed the Sigma into Tm—Muller* e lec¬ 
tures, p, 233. 

% ;A-THU-YA, a fallen nat, a spirit, in 
buddhism of the Burmese. 
l.. ASHY, a goddess of the Assyrians. 
Xin/v f 

' AfBXU CHETU. 

|ho9bpidea, .X Hi, 176 

1 ATI MADHUMMU. etojf iSw, Iiquo- 


« th T en f ” “«J water rn ttf^ Dame ^ 0|)B in L ’ f8 o w B . and L< 16 o 5l f N>| 

the other in L 79° 12' E. and L. 17° 29’ N. 

ATMA-DEVATA, Sans. From Atma, self, 
and devata, a god, a guardian deity. 

ATMADDO. See Ceylon. 

ATMAGUPTA. Sans., Cowhage. 

ATMAN. Sans., also TMAN. Sans. 
Life, animal life, 

ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

{&¥«. Atmospharische Luft. 

jp. Gee, 

r *nd Pil^f Ahvee. Tam. 

tihd. jlo Pees; Agassium. Tel. 1 

The atmosphere everywhere surrounds the 
Sida globe, to a height of 45 miles. 

y® is an; invisible gaseous body, devoid of 
$6ur and'«of taste* compressible, easily et- 
_ plndad by heat. The mahomedans of India 

ThSH bnly sold in the bazaar as a mnd Persia, use the^^ords Ab-o-How^ water 
r ftedicine.~lf imported it is the root of Gty* i and air, to indicate^Kmate, The Lindas of 
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so 



ATR. 


India, use “ water’* far the same subject— exhibited at the MnatiC Exhibition of th 

.. If 1 li 1 An I 1 _MIC 


Hoyle s Mat . Med. t p. 22. 

ATNIL, Hind. Astragalus spinosus, 


comprising 

Ali> IL, hind. Astragalus spinosus. | San(1(ll W00(Jf an. * *p m ” 

ATOLL, in the Eastern Archipelago and the g tflr ^nise, 

iciftc ocean, are many of these Coral Islands. ( (j or j an( ] er * ^^l^tmeg, 


Irani. 

♦TE.'Ons 

L.. tr.L 


Pacific 

An atoll differs from an encircling barrier pgpp er> 
reef only in the absence of land within its cen- Q ran « e 
tral expanse; and a barrier reef differs from a (j umm j n ’ 
iringing reef in being placed at mmuch greater g crew pj ne 
distance from the land with reference to the (j| oveg * 
probable inclination of its sub marine founda- 
tion, and in the presence of a deep water / 

lagoon-like space or moat witlch the reef.” F. er [ un ^ 

The polypes that make these, are chiefly iudiabyeri.^ 

Antipathes glaberrima, Madrepora corymbosa ; distillation. 

M. pocilHfera ; Gorgonia tuberculata and two * lve batches 
species of Astrea, Leiopathes glaberrima, and becomes J ra P r \ 

L. Lamarckii. Atolls sometimes constitute a K^ase, animal fa 
great circular chain enclosing a deen basin, spreading it on tK | 
but opening by one or more deep beaches . ln g this with fra^ -.•( 
into the sea. Someiimes they surround a little ^ auo ^ ,er dish also greaseh 
island by a girdle of reefs; or form the imrae- & rease ^ a8 become frag 
diate edging or border of an island or conti- A ° wer8 continue to give out 
nent. Atolls occur in the Pacific, in the Chinese 
Seas, in the Marianne and Phillipine Islands, 

Maldives and Lacadives, and, also may be men¬ 
tioned the atolls of Sunda group.—ZoMi's Fu 
guier Ocean fForld , London 1868. The struc « 
lure and distribution of Coral Reefs, by C. Bar- 
p 146. MacgilHvray Voyage, Vol, i, p. 


,<*• 

as 

fa¬ 


te. 'arderaom, 

^ Indian 'Southern 
Jetsamine, 
Wfcop’s Wefed, 
ftttlt Fennel. 


■H 



^ally obtained fa 
metiraes by 
^cces ; 

£ % .A U 


73. See Coral. Polype. 


a 6 living 1 
wir odour. To 
remove the odour from the fat, it is scraped off 
the plates and put into alcohol which takes up 
the odour and becomes scent and the grease 
again becomes odourless. The rose, orange, 
acacia, violet, jasmine, tuberose and jonquil 
are treated in this way by the French flower 
farmers of the Var. A ton of rose flowers will 
yield about 40 ounces of Atr or Otto worth 


ATK, (Arabic); tint; ITE; OTTAR, and £20 ° Sterling and the reaid nary water highly 
OTTO, for it i. spelled in all these varied saturated with odour another £ 10 . The Atr 
forms, is a fragrance, perfume, or essence of <>r Otto of Roses, is a highly valuable and dc« 
flowers, though by Europeans the term is con- hghtful perfume. It is an essential oil, pre. 
lined to that from roses.' An air-dan contains P ared ln afveral wnutries in the East, and has 
the Atr, and the perfumer, druggist or 118 remlu 'l (l *ble composition, that it is a com« 
distiller, is called Attar. The perfumes sold pound oftwooile.one liquid and the other solid, 
under the name of Atr are as various as are the an( l in °doroii 9 . At Ghazipore in Bengal, the 
flowers from which they are extracted, and the Att&r 18 a ) wa y 8 made at the beginning of the 
terra Atr has the same extent in India, as the 8aa80 Jj when the nights are cool. To procure 
word perfume in English. At the Hyderabad tae 01 '» tae ro8es are P u * into and th* 

Exhibition of 1854, there were exhibited ten water P asse8 ° ver gradually as in the rose- 
kinds of Atr; those from Aurangabad, were ^ a ^' r P roces8 * After the whole has co^ 
named Sohag: PanchjBahar; Amber; Moo- over, the ^rose-water is ^put into ^ large me 


at 


thea, Minbohvin; others from Jasminum: Panda- b a 8in, which is covered with we^ 
nns odorotissirnus; four from Hyderabad were ^ °y er 1° P reven t lusects or dust ^ 
named Mujmooah, one from ‘the Lawsonia it, end being let about two feet into the groo 
inermis: and another called the Rahut-i-Rooh; which has been previously wetted with 
literally Heart’s Ease. In addition to the 
above, in the Madras Exhibition of 1855, were 
observed from Hyderabad, AtVs, named 


Chambaley, 

fyatroo, 

Ihfth, 

Kaserah, 

Champah, 

Gaol, 


Banjeree, 

Burmookee, 

Dhoolpend^ 

OusCus, 

Moleserree, 

Rowseh, 


Sona Manthre, 

Nohrutten, 

Sandal, 

Muzmah, 

Moteab, 


it is allowed to remain quiet during tt 
night. In the morning early, the litth 
Att&r which is found on the surface j 
rose-water during the night, is ren 
means of a feather and carefully placed in a 
phial. Bay after day as tbe collection is made, 

k 


it is placed for a short period in the sun, 
after a sufficient quantity has been prot 
is poured off clear, and of tbe colour pf; 
into small phials. Pure Atr has, 

They am told by weight and vary in price pale greenish hue, but in a few 
tom 4 Annas to 5 Us. per tola. comes of a pale yellow. It U geoer# 

complete eolleotion of theseojli was lated that H)0,000 loses ^will 



ATTECT. 



atro/ w . 

* is «f Atr, and the^wo^f 100,000 rose 
°*es from 40 to 70 r are i an( | the tolah 
W grains, of/the Jiviaion^ a * 80 and 9 ( 
w les. At this pric(f as laV'be supposed, i 
, a rarely if ever u«ed teoolb^ the wealthiest o 
Natives, aud the natitniiVurtB employ the atri 
w ^bpcrfumed oils prepr^or by their own distil 
J°iers from the Jasmine If sambac and grandi 
flora) and fln( l grass (Amlropogoi 
schcenanthus). The. Rq$ a 0 jJ, the oil of Nee 
maur (Andropogon Iw&nchnsa), Atr of khus< 
khue, Newar oil, A a volatile oil, erro¬ 
neously called oil of Menard, is met with in 
the shops and obtaineof rora a plant named by 
5r, feoyle, Andropoi n Calamus aromnticus. 
See Citronella oil: Pafiouly ; j}g| e marmelos; 
Jasmine, Gingelly. ^Tinga, Sandal-wood oil, 

. AT 8 ^ENTUM/u t . Ink. 

%ATP^^pfej. Perfume box. 

ATltER; 'a town in L. 76° 27' E. and L. 
20°I3'N. 

ATRI, a river near Surkole in Baulen district. 
ATRr, one of the Rishi of the Hindus. See 
Brahmadica; Hindu ; Inscriptions, 

A TRIPLEX Linn. Of this genus A. hort- 
ensis, the Harden orach, occurs in Tartary and 
its seeds are described as emetic. One species 
ij» known in Sind as the Juree, O’Shaughnemy, 
p. 466 . 

ATRIPLEX HETERANTHA. Thoyah 
her ay, Tam, A common weed ; the leaves 
i|Sed as greens, make an excellent vegetable: is 
found in abundance iu Southern India. Is also 
cultivated.— Jaffrey, See Vegetables. 

* ATROPA ACUMINATA, Royle. 


Astrang Ar. 

Tufaus-Shaitain „ 

Luekmuna ... Bkng. 
lukrauna ... Hind. 
LukmUni ... „ 


Astr&ng ... 

Lufahat 

MardamiSiah.. 

Yebruj 

Kat-juti 


Hind. 

Malay. 

Pers. 

» 

Tam. 


Tl^e names’are of very doubtful correctness, 
but ore gjven on Ainslie^ authority. A . acumi- 
‘ a, (Royle) exists in Kunawur, on the north- 
\ face of the Himalayas— O'Shaughnessy, p. 


MANDRAGORA. Linn, 



•Shaitan 


Hup. 1 

Malay. 

Pers, 


Ar. 1 Astrang 
„ Lufahat 
Beno. Mardam-i-siah 
Eno. Yabruz ... 

Hind. Yebrukh 
„ Kat-juti ... Tam 

S litqndwgora, or mandrake, the rpot of 
so celebrated in the magic rites and 
***' of the ancients^ is known in the 
SehUal Asia and the north of India. 
rrir J$i ire identical in nature with thpsc 
rf A. betoddnnkbpt weaker in consequence of 
Mnd d^doxppdsUion of the atropia,-— 

W 6 ;, %** h 

Peembinesee^ 


ATSAK-ZYE PUSHT. An Afghan tribe.; 
AT8HEY. A tin mine in Banco. See Tin. 
ATTA. Guz. Hind. Meal} wheaten 
flour. When sifted Moida is the finer part or 
wheaten flour; and soojte the cdhrser. In 
India, the unsorted wheaten flour* the Atta, 
does not readily leaven into wheaten bread, 
and the siftediiooji is used solely for that. The 
natives who ye wheat use the Atta or unsort¬ 
ed flour and tyeMaida where obtainable.— Mr*, 
ffervey's Adventures of a Lady in Tartary> Pol, 

/. p. 62 . * 

ATTADIY Gyno. Chiretta. 

ATTAi-KAt. Tam. Ficus racemosa. jfp@ 
Gtrdj. 

ATTAI SAGHUR, a town in L. 94° 30' E 
and L. 27° 0' N. 

ATTALEA FUNIFERA. A valuable palm, 
of the, Watime provinces of Brazil. A coarse 
black fibre is obtained from the dilated base of 
the petioles. It is collected by the natives, 
and partly used for consumption, partly export¬ 
ed to Europe, tied np in bundles of several feet 
in length, and sold in London under this name 
at about £> ] 4 the ton. It is manufactured 
info cordage in its native countries, and as it is 
light, cables made of it do not sink in the water. 
It yields the Coquilla Nuts and might advan- 
ageously be introduced into Southern Asia. 
They me excessively hard, beautifully mottled 
with dark and light brown, and capable of 
aking a very high polish, they are extensively 
sed for turnery work, especially in making the 
and lea of bell pull?, small tops, the knobs of 
walking sii< ks, umbrellas and oiher articles, In 
850, about 250,000 nuts were imported into 
England and sold at 30 to 40s, the 1,000.— 
Seeman, Holtzappfel. Toole's Slot, of Com, 
98. 

ATTA PATTI, ejfsSjb Mimosa pudica* 

ATlAll. Arab. Pers. Hind- a druggist, a 
perfumer, a distiller. 

ATTA RAD. Ar. The planet Mercury. 
ATTAVEESY, a district in the West of 
ndia largely occupied by Kola. See KoI. 
ATTEET, a monastic order of hindufc. Jha- 
oca, one of their monasteries, is near Bbynsror 
ind was founded by the Bhynsror Chiefs. Co- ‘ 
lonel Tod mentions that their monastery is an 
solated dwelling, on the terraced roof of which 
he found a party of the fraternity squatty 
round a Are, enjoying the warmth of the morn- 
ng sun. Their wild appearance; their mat¬ 
ted hair and beard had never known i comb j 
heir bodies were smeared with ashes (bhdboot}, 
and a shred of cloth round,the loinl seeded 
the sole indication that they 
class possessing human feelings. 
ere passed in s perpetual‘rbutinte: of % 

pf Vhatoorbhoyak , Ahe/ toawBei*^! _ 7 , 

awd they ..subsist on the pro 



ATTU KEDASA. 


AUGURIES. 


patches of land, with which the chiefs, of 
fehyasror have endowed this abode of '|\ld 
ascetics, or with what their patrous or 
townspeople and passengers make up I to 
them* The head of the establishment came fo Ih 
to bestow bis blessing on Colonel Tod, to 
to beg something for his order. He, howeH 
in the first place, elected Colonel Tod, one pf 
his ehelos, or disciples, by marking his foi 
head with a tika of bhaboot, which he too] 
from a platter made of dhak-leMet'—Colom 
Tod's Travels, 

ATTEI* Taw. ^#0. Leeches. 

ATTHAKATHA, a commentary on the 
sacred writings of the budhists.— Hyder's tbfy 
tm Monachim, p. 434. ft 

.ATTHA MARAM. Mausai. ‘ ^ 
squamosa. fS^^OOQOo, 


ATTUN, the national dance of the I) 
See Afghan. Durani. te 

. ATTU NATTE. Taw. JEsebyoomene at- 


ATU. Sai 
ATUKUL l 


Kamdeo. 

.BADDU. 


as 


eyne. e * 

ELEHERI, also A. OKI* 0 

r 






tomentosa.- 
ATUBrA 8 

See HvdridoS * 

ATUWAWA, the Singhalese form of W 
katha.— Ryder's Eastern Monqchism t pi 
ATVI. Sans. Forest, f ‘ * 

ATWEN-WOON, Burn; 3 
lors, of whom there are four. TftfpWe ii^rio 
hi’rank to the Woon-gyi, but between them 
pod the Woon-dook, precedence is disputed.' 
Yu its Embassy , p. 72. 

AUBEK, Author of Rise and Progress of 
the British Power in India, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
AUCH. Hind. Morinda citrifolia. 
AUCHOO, Beng. Raspberry. Rubua pauci* 
1 florus, 

. AUCKLANDIA COSTUS Falconar. 
wouli 

The ft usfc . Arab * 


with t'C 8 - 

there, £iate.. 
— Mcwtchak 


Greek. 
Guz. Hind. 


ATTICA MAMMADI. Tel, 

Boerhaavia diandria. Boerhaavia tuberosa. 

ATTICHETTU. «i \ 

merata, Roxb. perhaps also F^racem^^ 8 
ATTOCK, a town in the Punjab, Ht 
right bank of the Indus river, in L. 33°, 53 
N. and L. 72°, 13’ 6” E. The level of the Indu^TchaT., 
about 18 miles above Attock is 1,019 feet Sepuddy 
above the sea. The name is said to be derivpdj 
from the Hindi At'k or barrier, and, formerly,j, ^ ^ b fln 


Per*. ‘ 


iKust-i-Hindi... 


Malaya. 

»» 

Pers. 


Kust-i-Arabi... 

Kustak. 

Godu Mahanel Sinoh 

Koot. Sanwc 

Koost . ,, 

Kooshta.gy»i 

Koo8tum Sansc. Ta 
C hangla.T. 


haurasrrssJCgsS. 1 


west of the Indus lest they lost caste. The 
name was bestowed by the Indus only in 
modern times, when the Hindus, from difference 
of faith, became exclusive. Menu tells us that 
hinduism was established in Central Asia. 
Arrian says that Omphis was son of Taxiles 
and that his father dying at this time, Omphis 
did homage to Alexander, who invested him with 
the title and estates of his father Taxiles. This 
name, itself, perhaps, was given from Talc. 
Colonel Tod supposes the name of the Indus, 
at Attach the term Uttaft, or * forbidden,* ac¬ 
cording to modern signification, has only 
been applied since the mahomedan religion 
for a time made it the boundary between 
the; two faiths. According to Fraser, 
Attock in desert tracts iu Khorasan means 
the skirt or foot of the bills, and com¬ 
mencement of the desert, and it is commonly 
used fo; the desert itself in these parts* Attoc* 
On the Indus is near the Ab-duzd, a subterrani 
o^s passage of water, lit : water stealer. 1T*$ 

L ,rV * ' A - Ms Tbvekp. 


Himalayas and is of general occurrence abf 
Kaghan, and every part of that district, 
yields a fragrant root, the Costus of the (fe 
and Romans, which in Cashmere is emp;, 
to preserve clothes, and is largely exported eta 
China,;where it is reduced to powder and 
burntfln the temples. In passing loads of it, 
the aromatic odour is distinctly perceptible ow¬ 
ing to intestine war in China, the demand has 
diminished in Kaghan. It sells for two rupees 
the laaund.—Cleghorn’s Punjaub Report , y. 
177. Royle , on ilie 1'roductive Resources%f 
of India, Simmond's Commercial Products 
McClelland . Regie's Illustr . Him, Botany % pj 
860. Hog's Veg, King , p. 461/ Birdwotfl 
Bomb. Prod. See Costus; Putchuk. v , 
AUGURIES. Divination by lots, auguri^ 
and omens, by flights of birds, as practised % 
"* Getic nations described by Herodotus, 

“ “WYne Gerinans. by Tacitus, will be flittR 


VoL /, p. l 
155 . Pm. tfar, 
f Vmr'e M 

India, C 
— w .Kaflfr; 




Kormn, p. 
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amongst the Kajjtoote. 
subject could supply 
Augurs and Ampicfes, Gi 
The mahomedans in 
and in Sind is a practice 
mountaineers of Scotland it 
nadhd, or, ■* toeadin* the speaM 
blade-bone-ofa dhoultler of 
Drayton to the frafttice' W' 
vinatida'stwtwge** lmoi%rt tlil 
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Aurangabad, 


AURANGZEB. 


settled about Pembrokeshire, in his 
Wi ,b . i( ! n » ? on K Camden notices the same 
itition iu Ireland. Richard F. Burton's 
irdf P' 404 . — Tod's Rajasthan Jol /, p. 71. 
oiCUBA JAPONICA. A^ush of Japan, 
th spotted leaf. u 

s'HI, the 4th solar month, Ij»roil denomi- 
‘q, answering to the hindu sJWna, when 
,n is in the sign Carcata.— E. Warren 
Sanhita, See Varaha. 

GBR, a ship carpenter’s tool, imported 
^ngkad^nd America. 
vfuoi'A and PIGEON ISLANDS, two 
sm«i» islands in Lat. 0 ° 87' S. in the Darapier 
Strait, south of King William island/ -Hor$- 
burgh . ; 

AUGUSTA. Beng. Coronilla grandiflora. 

AUGUSTUS, Emperor of Rome, when at 
Antioch received an embassy with letters 
from king Pandyon of ancient Dravira. 
The embassy gave valuable and 


Itawlatabad is near. The very handsome 
Lola tomb which Aurungzeb erected to 
a < daughter’s memory, is in imitation of 
a Taj Mahal at Agra, There is also a 
ter mill at the Shah Mutator garden. It is of 
... te marble, in which elegant arabesques and 
flowers are carved with great skill, and the 
dfoors are ornamented with plates of metal, in 
vhich also are flowers and ornaments. Near the 
osque is a handsome marble hall, and round 
k a neglected garden,—Sinew’s Voyage, p. 159. 
jSee Dowlutabad. 

AURANGZEB, son of Shah Jahan, and 
randson of Akbar. His principal residence in 
[ic latter part of his long reign, was in the 
kkan and he died at Ahmednuggur—-where 
was embalmed, and the body removed to 
ie plateau of the hill overlooking Eilora. Eu- 
ipe was made more particularly acquainted 
With Atu ungzeb by Bernier’s mention of him 

n - .- curious in his Travels, He died in 1707, and the Indian 

presents, amongst others a man without mpire of the Moghal was again desolated by 

arms, a serpent ten cubits long. In tb ptJ c h opened the way to India to a 

.. district. unrL-i'cJlw .J!_ ol.l /„u-j 1:1 _ 

ulus. See 


HI Jf|erc5F! lv Nadir Shah (called, likewise, 
ef Kouli Khan). Nadir, who was the 
a shepherd of Khorassan, began his re¬ 


letter, the king described himself as 
ing sway over six hundred kings, and ask 11 

the friendship of Augustus. In the emb. . , ,ji a anepnera oi jvnorassan, Degan ms re- 
vas an Indian named Zarmanochegus, frr * n< \ r rkable career as a highway robber; but in 
tragoza or Baroach who accompanied Angim-pEme of those political revolutions which so fre¬ 
ts to Athens and there, as Calanus had done, quently occur in despotic countries, he rose to 
mamitted-self immolation before the emperor, the dignity of king of Persia, and in 1789 
fis tomb, known as the Indian’s tomb, was to penetrated to Delhi; plundering, burning, and 
** seen as bite as Plutarch’s time. See Pandiya, laying waste, not sparing even the child in the 
AULANTHA. Maleal. Byn. cradle. After a dreadful massacre, he, how- 


Calosanthes Indies.— Blain. 

' JM, See Om. s 

, ^UMEE, a river near Gorukpoor. 
AUMOO, Hindi or Bannoo. A de' 0YLE ' 
AUN-LASAR, Hindi. Vitreous sul 


ever, gave the throne to the weak Mahomed, 
a son of Aurangzeb, and soon afterwards re¬ 
turned to Ispahan, with the most prodigious 
booty recorded in history. Among it was the 
throne representing the tail of a peacock dis- 


AUNG, Khan of the Keraite Mongol, cele-l P !a y ed > C0Tn P 08ed of precious stones, which 
brated in Europe, under the name iof Poster 8i,il adorn8 the audience chamber in the palace 
John. He was a contemporary of Chf/ngez Kh«n at Teheran - The Moghul empire attained its 
whom, at the instigation of jealous enemies, he utrn08t extent in Aurangzeb’s reign. His au- 
attempted but failed to destroy.— Elliot,p. 498. thorlt y reHched from the 10th to de« 


AUNGRA. Hind. Syn.of Emblica of- 


; flcinalis, Gsert. 

1 AUNWERA, 
iplioa. 

k AURANGABAD, in L, 


Hind. Phyllanthus em- 


19° 58'N. and L. 


gree of latitude and nearly the same in longi¬ 
tude, and his revenue exceeded thirty mil¬ 
lions of pounds sterling, in a country where 
the products of the earth are four times as 
cheap as in England. Both his declared 
heir, Shah Allura, and Azim, as well as his 



It Mu 

•HI 

been ober 


mining and unwise persecution. 

minions of the nabob of Hyder- 'Tm.bigotry of Aurungzeb endeared him far 
bsewwal times, for short periods, more to limuahomedan co-religionists than did 
S predecessors. The daughter the liberality dAkbar and even to the present 
R 7* 8 is buried there day the memory of fcirungzeb, the persecutor 

m Tjw resemble the laj Mahal at Ag- is honored by them far wire than that of Al&ftr 
v S 6d i ? R ° Za tbe beneficent. !t is a toot but little !)tiiSwin[, 

A** **"■ ""*"*»* the ‘h«t most Asiatic princes proto A tr.de * the 

L l I* E Iot ; !f™ m t Aron 0“ b ™ » csp-m»itet;-A>Wi Sold 

feinted on it* face. Also, the fortress of them to such advantage, m the 
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AUSTRALIA. 


fairs, that bis funeral expenses were by bis 
own express command defrayed from the privy 
purse, the accumulation of bis personal labour. 
A delightful anecdote is recorded of the Gliilji 
king Mahmood, whose profession was literary, 
and who obtained good prices from his Omra 
for his specimens of caligraphy. While en* 
gaged in transcribing one of the Persian poets, 
a professed scholar, who with others attended 
the conversazione , suggested an emendation, 
which was instantly attended to, and the sup* 
posed error remedied. When the Moolah was 
gone, the monarch erased the emendation and 
reinserted the passage. An Amir had ob¬ 
served and questioned the action, to which 
the king replied : “ it was better to make a blot 
in the manuscript than wound the vanity of a 
humble scholar. 1 ’ After Arungzeb’s death 

in 1707, his son Sultan Mauzum, or Shab 

Alam the First, succeeded him, but a|d five 
years afterwards.— Tod's Rajasthan , VoL i. p, 
#74,344. Bjormtona jerna, British Empire in 
the East, p. 98-99. India 328, See Mahratta 
Governments in India. Kalora : Sivaji; Sikhs. 

AURANGPUR, furnishes a clay used at 
Roorkee for crucibles. 

AURANTlAt E/E. See Citrace®; Citrus. 

AURANTIUM. Lat. Orange. 

AURASIUS, Mount Aurasius is behind Tu- 
i nis and Algiers: the nativekabyle on that moun¬ 
tain are fair red haired men and have been con¬ 
jectured to be descendants of the ancient Van¬ 
dals. See India, 336. 

AUREA CHERSONESUS. The country 
thus named by the ancient geographer Ptolemy, 
has been shown by D’Anville to be the Malay 
Peninsula, and his Sin-Hon, the Western part 
of Cochin China. Others have pointed to 
Gallo —India in the 1 5th Century. See Galle. 

AURELIANA CANADENSIS. Syn. of Pa- 
nax quinquefolius. 

AURICULA. A genus of shells or molluscs, 
one species of which Auricula auris Midse, 
occurs in the Moluccas. It has been transfer¬ 
red to the genus Volute. 

AURIPIGMENTUM. Lat. Arsenic. 

AURORA. Phaeton in the Greek mytho¬ 
logy was the son of Cephalus and Aurora. The 
former answers to Aruna the Hindu bird-head* 
ed messenger of the sun. The hindu Atam 
is the Aurora of the Greeks, who with more 
taste have given the dawn a female character. 
—Tods Rajasthan . See Arun. Saraswati. 
AURUM, Lat. Gold. 

AUSKNA MARAM. Tam. tojru> 
Pterocarpus. * 

AUSJENI. Maleal. (S^a\)a?kr)*!Ar- 

tocarpus hirsutus. 

MfSTBRN. Gkr. Oyster. 

- AUBTRALIA. The primary formations of 
this conUa«nI are equally metalliferous with 
those of south Eastern Asia. Copper ores 


have been found at Port Curtis, near the 
southern extremity of the range which ex¬ 
tends along the north-east coast, and as 
as 1802, Flinders met with in- 
jMftMflil of oopper at Good’s Island in Torres 
J&fat^4j*ed!u* suggestion does not seem to 
farthien full owed up by the naturalists attach¬ 
ed tosubseq ^expeditions (Flinders’ Voyage 
to Terra Ausr) 0C |J^vol. II. p. 120.) Lead and 
copper mines wotfctd in South 

Australia for some yeaflP^VABfi others have 
been opened recently in coast 

range, a little to the River, 

llematitic and specular irtttt mi' and copperi 
pyrites,have been found on the n&rth-westcoaati 
near Admirality Gulf. In Australia, the pre-j 
vailing vegetation differs materially in its char-i 
acter from that of south-eastern Asia, the forms 
now existing throughout the interior of Aus¬ 
tralia being identical with those discovered in 
the coal beds of New South Wales, and, it 
would seem, in those of Upper India also. 
The north-east coast is well wooded, chiefly 
with the Mimusops kauki, trees of which are, 
there, often 60 feet high and 3 in diameter. 
— Macyilliv ray's Voyage , Vol. 1. p f 106. See 
India, p. 381; Magar, 310, 350; Sernang; 
Palms; Waringiu tree. 

AUTEU1L. M. d\ a French officer who com¬ 
manded the French forces at the battle of 
Am boor and gained the battle. Anwar-ud-din 
fell in that battle at nearly 100 years of age. 
AUTHAULAY. Tam. Jatropha glauca* 
AUTHOONDAY-KAI. Tam. 
airiu. Cnpparis brevL' K ina. 

AUTHUR. SeeT^ia. 

AUTMORA. .-[2PV. Indian Screwtree, 
Isora corylifolia. ’ / 1 1 
AUTRUCHE, ^f. Ostrich. See Stru- 
thionid®. i’jn&’i,. 

AUVANI, A TaaMlliomh, when the sun 
is in Libra. 8e| f ifipj!* 

AVA, or AYU;w 4J a town in Burmah, in 
L. 95° 59' E, and Ol° 50' N. It was at one 
time the capital city. 'Its state name was Rat- 


Ostrich. See Stru- 
IfKbnih, when the sun 


AVA, or mm * town in Burmah, in 
L. 95° 59' E, and Ol° 50' N. It was at one 
time the capital city. 'Its state name was Rat- 
1 napoora, or Gem-city; it is stated to have been 
folded in A. D. 1364, by Thado-men bya, 
prmOfl of Tagoung, who mastered the kingdoms 
Of Fifty a and Sagain, into which the county 
divided. The first mention Hade of 
by any European traveller, is thatby 
Nicolo di Conti, who was there about 1440 
\Ramusio, i, 340,) It continued usually to be 
the royal residence, with some intervale, till 
the end of the eighteenth century, In 15)6, the 
Shans of Monyin and Mogoung took thepty 
and overran the country, of wbiqh thM&W’ 
potaession till 1554. In that jeimk&m 
goo king of Pegu, Tshen-by^ 1 

of many white Ekpkant8)\cm^H^B^Md 
destroyed the ojty. The 
tarn, who rep&blisked (ho cflHHPittel 



AVALANCHE. 


A-VAtVR. 


jsh,” settlf 
)lbion, 8 r 


AVALU. Tel. saanw, Sinapis alba, ra* 

mosa, Chinensia. Any mustard seed, of which 
several kinds are sold in the bazar/ 

AVAL VULLI KALANG. Tam. Boot 


the fall of Pegu in 1601; appears to have j 
been a natural son of the conqueror. Ava was 
taken by the Peguers during their resumption 
of independence hi 1752. They were speedily 
exp«U«d by Alompra, but he resided at of j anipha ' manihot . 

Mott^ho-bo. In 1768, on AVANAK. Maleal. 

Tahen-byoo-yen, Ava again beoanys the seat of 
royalty. It was however abar ned on the 
founding of Amarapoora .i/imr83, and re 


ftici- 


nus communis.— Linn. 

AVAtfTARA. Sansc. In the brahminical 
religion, a descent of the deity, in the shape of 
a moital, it is an inferior kind of Avatar, aud 
intended to answer a purpose of less moment 
It is an incarnation of an inferior kind. See 
Acasanavi ; Q<jtin\ Tripat L 
AVA PLANT. KaYa. Malay. Piper me- 
tliisticum. 

AVAftAI PUTTAI. Tam, Cassia auriculata, 

jQQjrrJrubULLoni-.. 

AVAjSTA. The religious books of Zoroaster, 
twent^one in number, named differently in 
Zend and Pehlevi.—7 he Parsers, p. 212. 

AVATAKA. in the brahminical religion,^ 
descent of the deity in the shape of a mortal. 

AVANJA, A town in L. 78° 18'E. and L, 
16° 42' N. 

AVANOOR. A town in L. 75° 44' E. and 
L. 14° 53' N. 

AVANTJ, the ancient name of the modern 
Oujein; also culled Ujjayani, Visala, and Push* 
pa-Karaiulini. Thiscity.is noticed iu the Meghaj 
duta, verses 28 wd dL—William's Story o\ 
Nala y p, L16. Captain Edward Warren. 

AVA PfiHPER, also called Cava or Kava, is 1 
from the Macro piper meihysticum of the Paci¬ 
fic. Its root produces a stimulating liquor. 

AVATAR. Hind, from the Sanscrit, Ava- 
tara, a descent or incarnation, a term employ¬ 
ed by the hindus to designate the incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu usually arranged and named 
—1. Matsya, or Pish—2. Kurma,. or Tortoise 
—3. Varaha. or Boar- 4. Narasingha, or Man 
- j. ^ .. - . lion—5. Vamana, or Dwarf—6. Parasu Rama, 

India, religious ascetic mendicant of the the name of a favoured person in whom the 
Saiva^ modus, who, similarly to the Virakta deity became incarnate—7. Rama, the same— 
Viragi, has subdued the passions and entranged 8. Krishna, the same—9. Budha, the aarae- 
nimself from the interests and emotions of }o, Kalki, or Horse. Of these, nine arc past; 
mankind, abandoning religious observances and the tenth is yet to come and those of Rama 


occupied in 1828 by/augend queen who 
entered in great ^V, r accompanied by the 
white elephant, gnd by all the dignitaries of the 
court only ta^be again deserted in 1837 by 
Tharawadi who had vowed to make it a heap 
of ruins.— Yule's Embassy, p. 1 84. See Bud¬ 
dha ; Jain; India, 311, 344,345 ; Karen, 467 j 
Kiayn, Lawa; Mangles; Neyraia j Nicoio di 
Conti, Petroleum, Rangoon, Tee. 

AVA. us, Sponia Wightii, Planch. 

AVA, a drink of the south sea islanders, pre* 
pared from the Macropiper methysticum, It is 
chewed, spat in a bowl, and allowed to ferment 
and drank. In the Sarnvau islands, the large 
ava-bowl is made from the tamanu, Cah- 
pkyllum inophyllum,md occupies a conspicuous 
place — Capt. Blphmtone Erskint, Islands of 
the Western Pacific, p. 46. 

AVA ARDUI SUR JASAN A Parsee 
festival held in honour of Ava, the angel, in 
their theology, who presides over the sea. On 
this day, Parsees should approach the sea-shore 
Or any stream of water and chant prayers from 
the Zend, but these people now generally mix 
with their prayer several hindoo rites such as 
offering flowers, sug' r cocoanuts, &c., &e. In 
Bombay a fair is he 5 . $ the esplanade on this 
day.—Pam. ^* 

AVA CROTON. See proton pavana. 

AVADRUTA. Sansc. In the south of 


worldly restraints.— Wilson. See Hindu j. San¬ 
tas!. Valragi. 

V AVA GEM-SAND, comes from the neigh- 
hdnrhood of Ava, and sometimes one of the 
6 b«n articles of merchandise. It consists of 
•maRfragments of nearly all the precious stones 
in the country, but garnet, beryl, and 
tpiud% Are its principal constitutents, more 
mpw&Bvtte last, which seems to constitute 
ImarljpkwSe-feurths of the whole mass. A 
jKffgk bawQl ^M contain specimens of every 
Jdto*/violet, scarlet, tom, orange 
and white— Mason. 

" fiXVEE, ^7^5 feet above 
NeiigOrr&s, 


aud Krishna are the most remarkable. 

When the hindus speak of the deity 
having been thus incarnated, we must un¬ 
derstand it with some qualification ; for in 
fact, there is, perhaps, scarcely one poinjt jn 
their mythological religion that the whole yw& 
of hindus have faith in. Theye aw ajmtgries 
and schismatics without end, who will brieve 
only certain points that others abjure j im&ri- 
duaU of those sects dissent from tbojiD 
believed by the majority; other phCl 
sceptics will scarcely believe'aby intn^ , 
position to .their easy-Wibf bwApdi' Wfo 
disbelieve nothing., ThW $tee'Saiva;or fit 
lowers of Siva, admit the iaoredilitss^pf ’ 



AVATAR. 


AVATAR. 


potency and sauciity: they generally admit 
the personified interposition of the preserving 
attribute of the deity in the affairs of the world 
without yielding the point of supremacy in the’ 
prototype. Aud some zealous Yaishnava, or 
follower* of Vishnu, giving themselves up to 
his adoration in some incarnation, Krishna or 
Rama, for instance, reject with indignation, 
commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, all 
farther application of divine terms. Hence 
may, in part, be discerned the liability under 
which inquirers labour, of being misled by sec¬ 
taries into receiving schism as orthodoxy, 
and of forming general conclusions from indi¬ 
vidual or partial information. 

1 .— Matsya or the Fish.— This Avatara has 
been supposed to have immediate reference 
to the general deluge, and to be the same 
history, disguised in oriental fiction,of that 
event, as is related in the scriptures. Bir W. 
Jones (As. Bes. Vol. I) assents to the opinion 
of Bochart, that the fable of Saturn was raised 
on the true history of Noah: he shows that 
the seventh Menu, Satyavrata, corresponds in 
station and character. In his reign, the liin- 
(lus believe the whole earth to have been de¬ 
stroyed a flood, including all mankind, who 
had becouie corrupt, except the pious prince 
himself, m seven ltislii, and their several 
wives; who, by command of Vishnu, entered a 
bahitra, or spacious vessel accompanied by 
pairs of all animals. Vishnu, assuming the 
form ©f|IUh commanded the ark lo be fasten- 
i by | formed ©!', a VHst serpent, to his 
thereby until the 
Vffftybe and Brahma slew, a 



T 

noi 

inojjftS, liftmed 
was reposing at 


tality . The result of the operation that chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished this Avatara was the obtaimaent o, 
fourteen articles, usually called fourteen gems, 
or ebaterdeea ratana; iu common language 
chowda ratni. These fourteen jewels are .thud 
enumerated : 1 . The Moon, Chandra.— 2, Srif 
or Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and licauty, 
— 8 . Sur 8 , wine, or Suradevi, the goddess of 
wine.—4. Oochisrava, an eight-headed 
— 5. Kustubha, a jewel of iuestimablp^^ 

—G. Parijata, a tred* uiai c spontaneously 
every thing desired.—7. Surabhi, a i 
laiiy bountiful.— 8 , Dhanwantarn, a physician, 
—9. lravat, the elephant of Jndra, with three 
probosci.—10. Shank, or Sattku, a shell con¬ 
ferring victory on whoever should sound it.— 
11 . Danusha, an unerring Bikh, 

poison, or drugs.—13. RhemfoJjfc^Apsara, a 
beautiful and amiable wotnan.**^,Aflrita, the 
beverage of immortality. ^ „ u. 

3 .—Varaha, or the Boar.—Jn this avatara, 
Vishnu is generally represented four-handed, 
armed as usual, and with the bead of a boar, 
on whose tusks rests a crescent, containing in 
its concavity an epitome of the earth, which 
had been immerged iu the ocean as a punish¬ 
ment for its iniquities. Bo that this, as well 
as the two former avatara, seems to be a re¬ 
petition of the story of the deluge: the second 
combines with it a portion of astronomical M; 
gory; and none of the other of the ten avatara T 
have any apparent reference to the uniy$r«»J M 
catastrophe,&r ^djy indicated by th^/* 5 V” 
first, wIimT C k>° ( i to liavdiic*^ f ***1 

the egili/ </.% Itindu histt/^/^y 


iva, vsdw while Brahma 
'^convewfpa, stole the faB 






Vedas, and mankind h.- o^^equently f*»ir 
into the depths of ignorant*^ m mg .<ely. 
mighty demon is called the prntiS# Btmavaiu 
bis name means Horse-necked• The Veda* 
having been recovered, the world.was progres¬ 
sively re-peopled with pious inhabitants, des¬ 
cendants of the devout Satyavrata and his 
favoured companions. The history of this 
Avatara is the subject of the first Purana, or 
Bacred poem, consisting of 14,000 stanzas, and 
is concisely told in the eighth book of the Sri 
Bbagavata, or life of Krishna. 

%-~Kurma or the Tortoise.— The second 
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1 the trees from seed, 
inundafcV^rg an j8ed fromseedisgrown 
history; fi is stated tha. wherea s a tree gr< 
prince or demon roll.. \ n ft tat 
shapeless mass and 
abyss: whither Vis 
shape of a hog, killf 
replaced the earth in 
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grand Avatara of Vishnu, in the form of a 
tortoise, evidently refers also to the flood. Bor 
the purpose of restoring to man some *of the this Avatar, 
comforts and conveniences that were lost in. monsUprlo 
this flood, Vishnu is fabled to have become in- Kasip, a pi 
CarnatA again in the form of a tortoise: in the 
wfiMishape he sustained mountain Maud era, the Alurd i 
placed: on hia back to serve as an axis, whereon thrdpe, wl»o _ T „, 

'* \god* and demons, the vast jerpe^t Vasoky Vishn\ Quarrelling - 
vmg as a rope, churned tha ocean for the the king/boasted that he himself waa 
recovery of the Amrita, or beverage of immor the Uniyersc, and asked wherein Yisnn^ 
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Dionysos, who is said to have conquered In* 
dia with an army of Satyrs, commanded 
by Pun; and Kama was also a mighty 
conqueror, and had an army of large mon¬ 
keys, or Satyrs, the gerieral or prince of 
an. 


greater than himself, Pralkaud replied that ( ed personages, in whom the deity became in- 
Vishnu was supreme over all and was every- carnate, all named Kama. They are distin- 
■where. Is he, cried Hlranya Kasipa, in this guished by the names of Bala Kama, usually 
pillar? striking it at the same moment with called Balaram, Parasu Kama, or Parasram 
his soeptre, if he be, let him appear. In an and Kama Chandra, and arc all famed, as great 
instant the magnificent column was rent in warriors, aim as youths of perfect beauty. The 
twain, and Vishnu in the form of a man with the first named Bala Rama, was elder brother to 
head of a lion, issued from it and tore lliranya Krishna, and greatly assisted him in his wars; 
Kaaipain pieces. so that, in this instance, Yislmu seems to have 

* ; 6+*-Vamana t or th. Dwarf .—The four first duplicated himself, as indeed may be also said 
kUtim are said to have occurred in the of the other, for Parasu Rama, and Kama 
oarlklt, or Sataya, age of the hindus; corres- Chandra, otherwise called, patronimically, Das- 
ponding in character with the golden or virtu* rat Rama, were contemporaries. But it has 
ous age of the fabulists of other regions. The been made a question, whether they be not 
fifth happened in the second, or Tirtyayug. three representations of one person, or three 
Maha Bali, a virtuous monarch, was still so different ways of relating the same history : 
dated by his grandeur, that he omitted essen- and, whether any, or all of them, mean Rama, 
tial ceremonies %nd offerings to the deities ; the sou of Cush, Sir W. Jones (As. Res. vol. 
and Visbftto Jfihding it necessary to check the ii. p. 1 32) says he leaves others to determine, 
influence of such an example, resolved lo mor- He deems Kama to be the same as the Grecian 
tify and punish the arrogant raja. He there¬ 
fore condescended to become the son of Kasy- 
apa and Adite, and the younger brother of 
Indra, and assumed the form of a wretched 
Brahman dwarf, and appearing before the v * 

king, asked a boon, which being promised, he whom was Hanumau, a name said b^r this 
demanded as much land as he could pace in author to mean with high cheek-bon«to : others 
three steps : nor would he desire farther, translate it, with bloated cheeks,/Juding lo 
although urged by Beli to demand something his fabled origin from Pavan, regent of the* 
more worthy of him to give. Vishnu, on ob- wind. Kama is also found to resemble tl* 
taining the king's promise, required a ratifica- Indian Bacchus; he is a descendant of the sui}, 
tbis'dhpf which is performed by pouring water and the husband of Sita ; ai/d it is very ri 
or any stl^rid of the applicants. As soon as tire markable, that the Peruvia/s, whose IncA 
the 2tmd, toft had reached his hand, the form of boasted of the same' descent, sided the? 
with their praye? w .f°. expand itself and at lengih greatest festival Ramiisitoa “(See, on 
offering flowers, sug r C o<!<ll at it appeared to ex- ject As. Res. vol. i. p. 42*01. iii. p. G&) ^ 

Bombay a fair is WrtiwJU the •’ " 0,ie stride Krishna, A n(U '' iyg ^self to Arjun aa lhe 
fay.—Paris, Sj; 0 er ' ^»v«n, first of all l ?“ % “ Among those who 

AVA CllOTOxYnvmcS,,, ? 1 Z^-'-OUa, 86. Of 

LJtUlOiV.uvinceythat the pretended Parasu ]ii> „ it . related, that he was bom 

AVADHUTA, v,/° e himself, fell near Agra, ?.*. ’’the Tiny. yug, or second age. 

Indiana religious ;° f ?u aii ^ ^ aed His parents were Jamadagni, whose name ap* 

feaiva hindus, who, y n o: y amanu » pears as one of the Kishis, and Runeka. 

Viragi, has 8nbdiied th le Vnishiwvas^ that lh! ^ liama In this avatar, Vishnu 

himself from the iute>j. on ^ , y. . appears in the person of a courageous and 

mankind, abandoning re , . virtuous prince, the son of the powerful sover- 

^jss^<aSZ"JXi ftdt “• ,t*r -ph -**»<• 

upon his, now Vish- i f °, have ext “ ded overa 8 P ace °l foit y 
ItfD as a mitrhtv nW t0 P umsh a mo » 8 trous giant, Kavan, 

*- j 0 f fii Vfl g in \1 la wbo tben rei S ned over Hanka or the island of 

nrfcs a roiiffh mao* or Gey\°n. TheRamayana contains the heroic 
r a tjve oriirinal of P the ^‘P 1 * 011 the . battle8 and Me of all three 
kN'hniflHMhere’mndA to Hamas, although it more particularly details 
amNallin* on * 0 ex P^ ts . Hama* Chandra, or Daarast 
»t in^ JatvlfiMmWnlv ® ama > 80 distinguished from his loyal father 

* Dasarat’ha. The name of this hewi/m^ 

means, he whose car had borne him to tebregidns, 
that is, to the eight cardinal*, and ^»?diatc 
points, the zenith, and nadjr., ,11 ®, wm aies* 
cipdant from Surya, or 
of the sun in Greek and'Sanskrit •’ aVd oneof 
his ancestors, the great Raghu, had conquered 



rRma or farm'Rama,— Among 1 §| 
as of Vishnu are recorded thrdfe favour- 


see 
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ike seven Dwipas, earth. But 

we cannot explain, wjgai.vlito'avflnsa, or des¬ 
cendant of the sith, IMP*) be styled Rama 
Chandra, the latter pfttronimic referring con- 
tradistinguishingly to the- descendant of the 
wiooiij Chandravansa. In the hindu roytho- 
jgy, however, every thing seems, directly or 
jklirectly, to merge in, radiate from, or amalga¬ 
mate with, the Sun, or Surya, in one or other 
of his names, or prototypes. All sects and 
tribes of Vaishnavas (bating such deistical phi¬ 
losophers as sceptically deny the personal ex¬ 
istence of inferior deities, attributes, or ava- 
tar#c,) agree in stating, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of Krishna, the potentiality of the preset 
ving' power of the deity was never exhibited 
in such plenitude as in this Avatara of Rama. 
In popularity, and in dramatic, historic, and 
poetic shapes, it rivals the Avatara of Krishna. 
And as the Gocalastha sect adore Irishna 
as the deity himself, and draw rules for tneir re¬ 
ligious and moral conduct from the Sri Bhaga- 
*/Ata, so the sect called Ramanuj, similarly clothe 
Rama in almighty attributes, and deem the Ka- 
may ana a complete body of ethics and morality. 

8.—ArWna—In this Avatara, Vishr\u is 
said, by Mrmetiries, to have manifested him-, 
self in a degree ol power and glory far exceed¬ 
ing any other of his former: in which he as¬ 
sumed only an ansa, or portion of his divinity, 
while Krishnn was Visbrfy himself in mor¬ 
tal mould. Other tribe* • of hindus call 
Krishna an impious wretcl^ a merciless ty* 
rant, an incarnate demon, now expiating his 
crimes in hell: his mortal parents were Vasu- 
deva (meaning the giver of wtsj^attdJVneVrs 
A miraculous escape of the infa-i);’. Mason, 
Yamuna is represented, conveyed { by his latnfri 
and protected by Sesha, or immortality ; tiy, 
guards placed by Kansa over his pregm 
sister having failed in their vigilance, Kt&st, 
enraged, ordered all newly born infants to be 
slain ; but Krishna escaped his various snares: 
one of which was sending a woman* nataed 
Patnia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse him. 
He was fostered by an honest herdsman, named 
Ananda* or Happy. See the article Krishna 
for his further history. 

B.—Budh or Buddha. See Buddha. 

R&.— Kalki ,—This Avatar has not yet ap¬ 
pear* i Rut Vishnu is to appear in this Avatnr 
in the'form of a Whitehorse.— Moor's Pantheon. 
See Acasanavi; Avantara, Hindu, India, Iu* 
scriptions, 375, 383; Kama, 454, Krishna, 
Kurma, Rama, Ramissejam, Tripati, Sakti, 
Varaha, Narasingha, Man-Lion, Varanna. 

AVATENGATIGE. Tel, usHoxbx 
Dioscorea oppositifolia, L. 

AVELAGA. Tel* ea’Jtofr Capparis, Sp. 
tike C. divaricata, but the leaves are emarginatc, 
AVELLAAS. .Port, Hazel-nut. 


AVELLANAS. Sp. Hazel-nut. 

AVELLANE. Lat. Hazel-nut. 

AVEL1NE. It. Hazel-nut. 

AVE-MAVO. Tam. Careya 

arborea.-- Roxb. 

AVENA. Lat. Port. Sp. The oat. Of 
these, one species A. fatua, Linn, is culti¬ 
vated in the N. W. of India, and A. Orientals, 
Schr. and A. sativa, Linn : are occasionally 
grown in several parts of the country, but no¬ 
where as in Europe are they in use for the 
food, either of man or beast. Groats or cut- 
lings and oatmeal are imported to a small 
extent, the groats being the bruised oat seeds 
freed of the perigard.—635. 
Voigt 732. 


AVENUES, lined with trees, are, in tropi¬ 
cal countries, of much importance for shade. 

Portia and Banyanbranches selected should 
be straight, neatly trimmed and of an uni¬ 
form size, and planted perpendicularly (not 
obliquely as is generally the case). A 
neat fence of bamboos will be required to 
protect them from cattle. Prickly pear makes 
au unsightly fence, and it should never be 
tied on the branches. The prickly branches of 
the, Acacia Arahica (Babul), and others of that 
family makes good fences, and are cheaper 
than bamboos. After tbe branches begin to 
throw out young shoots they should be care¬ 
fully pruned, selecting two or three of the 
strongest near (he top as leading 
form the future tree. The youug try ^ 
require water regular^: jn ffce h£' anv% 
weather, ctrb should do not 

-aliened at the roitsYtJ^wW 
Nyctea jining. to one »ide.Tff wifafr f 
Sub ft away of raising-young rXJ w ^J 
Ninoxfet ted natural. Tim Arees V i a J* ^ 
St in their growth, )6st doublferd A** 
ot^Oae grown from tpudhes. " \\crN% 
nfrora large broncos always 
fhodv and the branchki are 
bltfa. <f in high winds. It would be much 
jnoP K stable it; i^pise all the trees from seed, 
for, tlk-OvMjfltig^yaised from seed is grown 
up, if w - Plttt for Ages,whereas a tree gri 
from *■branch is ai Wf ' _ 

decay, Softer a few years fjom the time 
planted, W it is usele&fc as a timber 
The •nrtptel habits of the Banyan make it an 
this rule. The whole of ** ficus 
trihie growl well from large hi 
are not ajf* $$ to decay as 
planting c |iii||||BdlingJ] 
care aud 

pit should te|l 8x3, and fill 
earth mixed with rotten manure, 
require to be fenced and watered regularly, and 
the earth should be dug up and kept dear of 
weeds, to keep it from getting hard and sour 
In forming new avenues, the trees Should » 
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AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. 


planted 30 feet apart; and when the space will 
admit, of it, a double avenue should be planted j 
it looks well and forms a shady path for pedes¬ 
trians. Hi<'it the young trees may be properly 
raised after they are planted, a few good 
head gardeners should be employed, and a cer¬ 
tain distance of road allowed to each, say three 
miles, to look after, until the trees are of a 
sufficient size to do without water, &c. These 
gardeners should be able to fill up any vacan¬ 
cies that occurred from deaths or damage and 
so keep the avenues complete. 

Ficus Indicn, Banyan tree. Ala-marum, 
fm> ' Marti, Tel. Bar, But, Beng. The ba¬ 
nyan is the largest and perhaps the most 
shady of all the avenue trees. 

Ficus religiosa. Poplar leaved fig tree. 
Arasa marum, Tam. Ravi, Ragi, Tel . Pipul, 
Ilkd. Ashwuth, Beng , A large and hand¬ 
some tree, commonly distributed over In¬ 
dia. It is frequently to be met with near 
pagodas, house and other buildings. 

Ficus Vsiela , Jovi or Pedda Jovi, Tel. A 
large and very handsome tree, it is generally 
planted by the road sides for the sake of its 
shade, and from its not sending down roots 
from the branches is, in so far, superior to 
either Ficus Indica (Banyan tree), or F. Ben- 
jamina. the pendulous roots of which are ofte 
dangerous impediments on a road. 

Ficus nitida. Chinese Banyan tree. A very 
handsome tree, native of China. 


Blerculia sterculia, Pinataor 

Pidari marum, Tm. OjWrapa Badam chettu, 
Tel. Mugli badam, Bag. This is a large, and 
makes a good avenue, tree. 

Bombax Malabaricim. Red-cotton tree. 
Mull Elava marum Tam . Buraga chettjj, Tel. 
Ruckta simul, Hind . This tree attains a great 
size. 

Tlmpem popuhea, Portia tree, Pursa, or 
Puvarasa, Tam . Gangaravi, Tel. Poresh, Beng. 

Acacia speciosa . Katuvagi, Tam. Dirisana, 
Tel • Sirissa, Beng. A large and handsome tree 
of rapid growth. 

The above are the best for planting in ave¬ 
nue, in Madras. But there are many other 
trees suitable for avenues, when they are merely 
planted as ornamental trees and not for shade. 
The Palm trees are also very pretty when 
planted in avenues. See Thespesia populnea., 
AV^RAY KAYA. Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 
AVERE, Can. Dolichosspicatus. 

AVERI. Tam. jysMIndigofera tinetoria. 
— Linn . 

AVERI. Maleal. Syn. of Cassia auriculata, 
AVERHHOA BILIMBT. Wi^de. 

Blimbingun teres Humph. 

Blimbi Beng. Can. Eno | Blinibiiig basi. Malay. 

Tam. 1'- do bulu „ 

Anvulla. Bombay do has „ 

Cucumber free . Ejw 1 llin . SiNoir. 

Kama Kanga.... 1 '^4ssec. . SumaT. 


about eight feet high, 


Gmtteria longifolk. Mast tree. Thava- . , t , , 

tkoo, Tam. Asoka chetto, Tel. A highly t f ,- V 1 . . a^oitt (i^ht feet high, 
ornamental tree, which should be planted in W J t ot doubtful value growing gene- 
avenues more than it ia at present. P “ft ? South Eastern Asia, and 

Tammd M Mm. Wind trcdbiie stride Krishna '™ # t ‘ lful "T’ 8mo ? fle ? hy £ ult 
mrnrfm. Ohinta chettu, Ttl\ heaven, |ft~* : l*e of a small cucumber. In Bur 
also Amli, Hind. This tree is orf*-^.U“ h 11 bears profusely. I he unripe fruit is 


Wtta/fam. Ohinta chettu, Tel. 


also Amli, Ilind. This tree is ontr 1 ** 
largest in Indial with a very extensi^. 1 


largest in India\ witjj 
shady head. 

Cmarina mmcaib 
mm pine. This tree fthu 
especially in narrow roaj 
Casuarina egumlifoh 
the above. 


Casuarina tree^* Ti 


"paipteneely acid and cannot be eaten raw, but 
nj- dic acidity becomes less as it ripens. Amongst 
the Malays, it is used like the citron, the 
- gooseberry, the cucumber and the ‘caper iu 


very pretty/ i mes Europe, but can be candied or made into 
owjoajls. Amtlh pickled or preserves, a syrup is prepared 
uilifoltyfy A tre^of Viator to with the jnice and a conserve with the 
flowers: or preserved in sugar. Its acid juice 
ian corV eu ee. A * 9 use ^ in removing iron mould.— Birdmod's 


Bighonia subem^ Ihdian corV eu «ee. A * 9 use M * n remo? i n K * ron mould.— Birdmod's 
Wfarifa p-teing in Lvenues. TiiJ flowers Stmi *V Prod: O'Slmghmiy, W Amlin 
|re pure white and very flagrant. / 2 , 23 - P r - Mam. Mr. Jeffrey, Useful Plants 

$*Parkia biglandulosa. This large and elegant Pt 9 e ^j>lo Kingdom, Voigt lbl, Path- 11. .+51. 
tree jm introduced into India from Africa. It AVERHHOA CARAMBOLA, * 


Jfjt tSe^est trees for avenges, It re- Kama . ranga . 

w wa ^ r regularly. * Karmal. 

regia. Royal Poindiada tree. This Zoung yah. 

a'vTw'&'IJ’i . * J '1 !_ TWJh.Ln Vomo. 


Beno. Blim-bing mania. Malay. 
Bombay, Tamara-Tonga. Maleai. 
Burn. Carambola. Port* 


JH^‘6es not attain! gr ehVsizh Jmt it is very Mit * ha Kama-ranga Dui. Kamaranga. r Sansc. 

<— 1 -ftsaar.a 

t 4$mmera pavonma. Red-wood tree. A Carambola. „ „ Panda. „ 

. large and katidsome tree, and is well suited Kam-ruk. Hind. Dekh. Keft-monga. Tel 
foy planting ip avenues. Karmal. Hino. , 

\ J^dimchta Indica. Jfeem tree. Vepa A. Acid variety, A. acid*, Kamaranga. 
arum* Tew. Nim, Beng. A good avenue B. Sweet variety, A. mums, MUha Kama- 


tree. 


rangn. 
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This beautiful, but small tree, about 14 feet 
high, with a spreading head, is supposed to be 
a native of the Moluccas, from which it has 
been introduced into Ceylon, India, the Bur- 


Tribe I. Diurnm. 

Fam. Fnlcouid®. 

Sub-Fam. Falconinas, 2 gen. 2 sub-#en. 15 
sp. viz., 5 Falco, 2 Hypotriorehis, 5 Tinnim* 


mese provinces and South America, where it is cuius, 3 Hierax. ^ 

now quite naturalized. In Burmab, Pegu Sub-Fam. Pernin®, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz.,J* 


and the Tenasserim Provinces it is not nbund- Baza, l Perni 9 . 
ant being often only found near towns, and, in Sub-Fam. Elanin®, 

India, in gardens. The tree is said to grow, Elanus. 


but, to bo scarce, in Ganjam and Gumsur. 


1 gen. 1 sp.^ viz., 


Sub-Fam. Circmtinas, 2 gen. ^3,j 



there attains an extreme height of 3(i feet, but Cirfsetu*^ 2 sematomis. \gff 

no use is made of the wood, though it attains Sufclim. Circinse, 2^gefl. 4 sp» vfe., ofj x ’ 
a circumference of 3-J feet and a height of 0 cus, ip. I Poliornis. -* ^ 

feet from the ground to the intersection of the Sub-Fam. Accipitrin®, 3 geu.fl sp. viz*.*3 
nearest branch. Accipitor? 1 Micronisus; ana2 Astur. 

The quality of its dark brown-wood is not Sub-Fam. Thrasaetina?, 2 gen. B sp. viz., 


known. It bears, and in some places profuse- l Pseudastur; 4 Spizaelus. 


ly, from three to fifty years and three times a Sub-Fam . Aquiliu®, 4 gen. 8 sp. viz., 1 
year, a fruit about the size of a hen’s eg& with Eutolmaetus; 5 Aquil®; 1 Ictinaelus ; 1 
five acute angles and a yellowish, thin,Smooth Ilieratus. 
rind. There are two varieties, a sweet and an Sub-Fam* Butconin®, 2 ge 


acid. The fruit ofthejatter the kama-ranga, when Archibutes, 3 Buteo. 
ripe, are cooling, and contain an acid, watery Sub-Fam. Haliaetin®, 
pulp, and are candied, made into pickles or Pandion ; 2 Pontoaetu 


Sub-Fam* Butconin®, 2 gen. 4 sp. viz., 1 


7 sp. viz., I 


Pandion ; 2 Pontoaetus; 1 Blogrus, 1 Halim- 


tarts. They make an agreeable dish when cut t U s; 1 Haliastur, 1 MiWus. 


in pieces and cooked with sugar and wine or 
with skimmed milk. In Burmah, where the 


Fam. Vulturid®. 
Sub-Fam. Vulturin®, 


n\f. 2 sp. 


fruit is highly prized as a wholesome dish, it Vultur ; 1 Otogypscalvus. 1 

is used like other green fruits, in curries. The Sub-Fam. Gypin®, 1 gen. 3 ip. viz., 31 

juice of the acid variety is useful in removing Sub-Fam. Sarcorhamphinse /2 gen. 2 spj 

iron moulds from linen. The acid leaves are a 1 Sarcorharaphus : 1 Neophrfcn perenopte] 
good substitute for sorrel. Kheede tells us Sub Fam. Gypaetin®, 1 Jgen. 1 sp, vi 
that the root, leaves and fruit are used rnedi- Gypactos barbatus. 

pinatlir nml flu*, fruif in rivpimr r Fhp. fruit nf TT_ 


cinally and the fruit in dyeing. The fruit of 
the A. dulcis, the Mitha kamaranga, is five 
cornered, when ripe is rather bigger than a hen’s 


egg, has a sweet pleasant flavour.—/)?’. Mason, Nyctea; 4 Bubo : 2 Asio : k Scops: 


Tribe II.—Nocturn®. 

Fam. Stkigid/E. 

Sub-Fam. Bubonin®, 5 /gen. 12 sp. 


Mr* McCklland. Vegetable Kingdom. Useful Sub-Fam- Athenir 

Slants, Elliot , Ainslie, p. 233, O'S/taug/messy, jsi nox 8C utatus : 8 j 
257. Voigt. 191. Roxb. Li 450. Sub-Fam. Syrniiu; 

AVEHTUNNIA. Sans. Helicteres isora. Syrnium, Indrani, ft 
AVES, or Birds, the genera of the birds of Sub-Fam. StrigiJ 
India and of the South and East of Asia, with lVdilus badius; 
the numbers of described species, are as m ca. 
underO rder III.—j 
Order L—Scansores. Sub -0 rd. Pic® 



-Fam- Atheninav- V 

scutatus : 8 \V&. m dr ' 8p ‘ viz - 1 


l o sp. via 3 

5inena*t and nivicolum. 

a', &C£ en 3 8 p vj .^ 

Giauxflammea, and J av V 


ider:- Order Ul.-ijJnscssores; 

Order 1.—Scansores. Sub-Ord. Pica^l. 

Fam . Psittacid®. Fam. Bucerotiplf^. 

Sub-Fam Cacatuin®, 2 geu. 5 spec, viz., Sub-Fam. Buc^fevotinm, J L lh . 

1, Calyptorhyncus, 4 Cacatua. 19 Buceros. aJ **‘ iz, > 

Sub-Fam. Psittacin®, Parrots, 3 gen. 13 sp. Sub-Fam. Irriilsorin®, I gen< j . 
viz., 1 Coracopsis; 2, Tanygnathus, 10, Irrisor CrythroMynchus. * P* 1 
Palmornis. Fam. UpupiiL®, 1 geu . % 8p , v j z 2 

Sub-Fam. Platycercinro, Ground Parakeets, «pops, and senefelensis, * 

gen. 2 sp. viz. Fam. Halcyoni«® ; g.^ n 23 g 

1. Aprosmictus: 1 Platycevcus. Hacelo : 8 ^a lc J 0, %^a , bdirbamphus: 2 

Sub-Fam. Loriin®, Lories, 4 gen. 1 sub* fyto: 9 Aleedo : 

n. and 13 sp. viz. . Fam. Coracid®/ l/gen, 4 sp, viz., 4 O^rt- 

Section i. tongue not filmented* cias pileata ; gmmla, flndm, affinis: $ E WV s- 

2 Eclectus, 8 Loriculus. tomus, Orienwia, Bicificus. J 

Section ii. tongue filamented. Fam* Mefopidjfe, 2 gen. 8 sp. viz ,.2 Aim 

3 Loriits, 4 Eos. I Triehogl&asus. merops; 6 Merops. 

Order 11.—^aptofes^ Tribe Zygodabtyle, Sub-Biv. IClimWs, 

; 269 


2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 

1 . Aprosmictus: 1 Platycevcus. 
Sub-Fm . Loriinm, Lories, 4 gen. 
gen. and 13 sp. viz. 

Section i. tongue not filmented* 

2 Eclectus, 3 Loriculus. 

Section it. tongue filamented. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos. I TriehoglMsus. 

Order 11.—^aptofes.j 


1 sp* viz., 


|®> 23 sp. vi*., 2 

fo^ffodirharophua: 2 Ce- 

l/gen. 4«p. vib, 40,rt- 
•,/Indiai, affinis: i E«va- 
jwdficua. 

■> i 8 en - 8 sp. via.,;* Akq- 



AYES. 


AYES, 


Fam. riciilaj. 

Snh-Fam. Gampephilena), 6 gen. 16 sp. 1 
Campephilus, viz., 2 Hemicercus, 4Hemib- 
Sins: 3 Chrysocolaptes: 2 Brachypterus: 4 

f ; $ub-Fam. Gecininffi, 4 gen. 10 sp. viz., 12 
1 Gecinculus: 3 Meiglyptes: 3 Mi- 

crop 

^|fc‘'oTicinrc, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz.^,1 

garu^|^| Picumnin®, 2 gen, 3 sp. viz, 1 
01M ^mmu: 2 S»aia, ■■ , 

80 IttncinaEj, l gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 

Yunx torqnilla. 

Sub-fam. Indicatorina?, 1 Gen. 1 sp. viz., 
1 Indicator xnntlionotns. 

Sub-Division II. Perchers, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 
Fam. Megalamidne, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 14 
Megalaima; 1 Megalorhynchus. 

Pam. Cuculidae, 10 gen. 36 sp. viz. 
Sub-fam, Cuculinac, 3 gen. 2 sub gen, 17 sp. 
viz., 9 Cuculns: 2 Sumiculus: 3 Chrysococcyx: 

1 Eudynnrais, 2 Oxylophus. 

Sub-fam. Ptenicophainae, 4 gen, 1 sub gen. 

19 sp. viz., 1 Pasvlophus superciliosus, Cut. 
3 Phoenicopba'us: 5 Znnclostoraus: l Rhinor 

Tac Cocua; 5 Centropus. 
fcttc. Trogonidae, l gen. 6 sp. viz. 6 Trogon. 
Caprimulgid®. 

mb-fam. Podarginae, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 Po- 
igrani auritus, Javanensis and affinis. 
wmb-fam. Caprjraulginae, 2 gen. 9 sp. viz. 
JrBurostopodus: 1 7 Caprimulgus. 

AM. Cypselidfle. 

liw^b-fm. Cypsiplime, 3 gen 11 sp. viz, 3 
"^w^tbylis; 6 Cyjbselus, 2 Collocalia. 

Macropterigiime, l gen. 3 sp. viz. 
3 Mac ro pfcftW,'s, klecho, comatus. 
Sub-Ormr. Pa8sel^- 
Pam. Corvidae. 1) \ 

’ Sub-fam. A. Corvinfe, u gen. 7 sp. viz. 

A. Crows. 7 Corvis, qulrainatus; corone; 
cornix, splendens, macrorhy^nchus, frugilegus 

B. Nutcrackers. 1 geri. k l sp. viz. 1 Nuci- 
fraga hemispila. 

C. Choughs, 2 gen. 2 sp| viz, L Pyrrhoce- 
rax alpinus: 1 Fregilus gracijilus, 

Sub-fam. Garrulinae. 

A. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. vliz. 3 Pica; 4 De 11 
dracittft; 1 Crvpserina; 1 Teinnorus. 

B. Jay-Magpies, 6 gen. lOlsp. viz. 2 Cissa, 
3 Psilorhinus, 2 Garrulus; VPerisoreus; l Lo- 
phoeHta; 1 Turnagra. 

Sub-fam, Garrulacina^ gen. 27 sp. viz. 

20 Garrulax ; 2 Acting ara; 2 Sibia, 1 Cutia; 

2 Pteruthius. \ \ 

Sub-fam. Leiothricanao. 5$en. 15 sp. viz., 
9 Leiothrix, 2 Ixulus; 2 Yuhina; 1 Myzornis, 
lErpornis. \ 

Sub-fam. Parinae. 8 gen. 20 sp. viz., I Co¬ 
nostoma; 1 Heteromorpha,\3 Suthora; 1 


Ealcunculus, 10 Parus, 1 Orites; 1 Sylvipal 
rus, 1 iEgithalus flammiceps. 

Sub-fam, Paradisein®. 2 gen. 4 sp. viz. 3 
Paradisea, 1 Cicinnurns regius, 
3M/a;w v .Oracuiinflc. 10 gen. 27 sp. viz. 

4 Gracula, l Ampeliceps. 3 Acridotheres, 4 
Sturnus; l Psaroglossa; 9 Sturnia. 2 Calornis; 
1 Pastoz; 1 Enodes: 1 Mino. 

Fam. Fringillidse. 

Sub-fam. Ploceiu®, 1 gen. 4 sp.*viz. 4 Plo? 
ceus. 

Sub fam. Estreldin®, 5 gen. 16 sp. viz. 11 
Munia; I Erythrina, 2 Amadina; 2 Estrelda, 
l Scissirostrum. 

Sub-fam . Passerinae, 2 gen. 7 sp. viz. 6 
Passer: 2 Petronia. 

Sub fam. Fringillinae, 14 gen. 20 sp. viz. 
1 Montifringilla : 1 Fringilla : l Pyrrhospiza, 

1 Pro^arduelis; 3 Carpodacus; 1 Haemotospiza; 

2 Pyit-iiula: 1 Propyrrhula ; 2 Loxia, 1 Chryso- 
mitris: 1 Carduelis; l Ligurinus; l Serinus, 
3Coccolhrauste9. 

Sub fam. Eraberizinsc, 2 gen. 10 sp, viz 2 
Emberiza, 8 Euspiza. 

Sub-fam. Accentorina), 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 4 
Accentor. 

Sub-Jam. Alaudin®, 4 gen. 1 sub een. 14 sp. 
viz. 3 Alauda, arveneis, gulgula, Malabarica, 

2 Cnlamlrella; 2 Galerida ; 6 Mirafra. i Pyrr- 
hulauda. 

Fam Motacillidce. 5 gen. 2 sub gen. 20 sp. 
viz. 1 Hetcvura; 8 Anthus; 2 Dendronanthus, 
l Nemorici la ; 5 Motacilla ; 3 Budytes. 

Fam. Sphenurid®. 24 gen. 78 sp. viz 1 
P^henura, 1 Megalurus; l Sphenaeacus, 2 Dn- 
ifjtia, 9 Malacocercus, 10 Drvmoica. 6 Prinia ; 
1 Neornis; 3 Orthotomus: 1 Horietes; 2 Cisti- 
cola; 1 Pellornium ; 1 Turdirostris; 10 Poma- 
torhinus; 1 Xiphorhamphiw; 1 Turdinus; 4 
Trichostoma; 2 Mala: opteron*; 9 Alcippe, i 
Macronous: 2 Mixornis, 4 Timalia ; 1 Chry 
somma; 4 Stachyris. 

Fam. Laniadae, 0 gen. 23 sp. viz. 1 Gamp- 
f'orhynchus, 1 Thamnocataphus; 10 Lanius; 
6 Tephrodornis; 3 Hemipus; 2 Xanthopygia, 
Fam. Brachyuridsei 5 gen. 19 sp. vii. 9 
Pitta; 1 Hydrobata ; 2 Troglodytes; 1 Eupe- 
tes, 6 • Enicurus. 

Fam. Merulidae 3 gen. 7 sub-gen. 31 ep. 
viz. 2 Myiophonus: 1 Zoothera; 5 Preocincla: 

5 Turdus: 7 Merula, 5 Geocincla, 4 P$tro- 
cincla: 1 monticola: 1 Luscinia. 

Sub-fam. Saxicolin®. 35 gen. 5 sub-gen, 
103 sp. viz. 2 Thamnobia; 1 Kittacinda, 2 
Copsychus i 1 Notodela; 1 Grandala i 5 Saxi- 
cola; 1 Cyanecula; 8 Ruticella; 8 Calliope; l 
Tarsiger; 5 Pratincola; 2 Jantbia; 9 Erythiica; 

3 Erythrosterna; 4 Siphia; 1 Antlipep; 3 Mus- 
cicapula; 5 Cyornis, 1 Ochromela, 8 Niltava,i« 
CyanoptelA, 4 Stoparola, 1 Bntalis, .4 Hem l 
cheledon; 1 Acanthiza; 1 Sylvania; 1 Callene; 

4 Brachypterix, 2 Xesia, 3 Pnoepyga, 1 Arue* 



AVI’S. 


AYES. 


dinax, 2 Acrocephalus; 1 Loeustdla ; 1 Fseu- Sub-fain. Polyprectouime 5 gen*. 10 sp. viz. S 
doluscinia; 1 Dumeticola; 3 Phyllopneuste, 4 Ceriornis, 1 Ithginis, 3 Galloperdix, 2 Poly- 
Abrornis; l Culicipeta ; 3 Reguioides ; 8 Pbyi- plectron 1 Ar^us. 
loscopus: 2 llegulus. Sub-fam. Phasianinm, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 16 

Sub-Fam. Sylvianee, 1 gen- 3 sp. 3 Sylvia, sp. viz. 3 Gullus; 7 Euplocomus j 1 Pucrasia; 
Pam. Certhiadm. 3 Phasianus; 1 Thaumalea ; 1 Lophophorus. 

Sub-fam. Ccrthiuae, 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 cer- Sub-Jam , Tetraoninm, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz.1 
ibia. Tetragallus himalyensis; 1 Lerva NivicolaJMl 


Sub-fam. Sitting 2 gen. 1 sub-gen. 6 sp. 
viz. 1 Tichodroma ; 4*-* ta, 1 Dendrophila. 

Pam. Graucalidse, gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 
Graucalus; 3 GamprpKQO 1 Lalage. 

Fam. Pericrocotida, 1 gei^J sp. viz. 8 Pe- 
ricrocotus. 

Fam. Ampelidae 1 gei^^^^t|i^^Coclioa .. .. 

purpurea of Nepaul. Sub-fam. sp. fa. g Tur- 

Vau. Pipridae. Sub-fa 

\Sub*Fam. Piprinse. 1 gen. 1 sp. viz, Fam. StriubioiiidE^^^^^^^^U^ 

lyptomena viridis. - v /\ came ^ us * 

Fam. Hirundinidse, 1 gen. 10 sp. viz^lO | Order V1 f—Grallatores. 

Hirundc / Tribe Pressirostres. 

^«J^tamid», 1 gen. 1 sp. yi£« l'Artamus Fam. Ofcidse, Otis and 3 sub-gen. 4 sp. viz, 
Peshav** u ‘ .. j' 1 Houbfira ; l Eupodotis; 2 Sypheotides* 

Fam. Dicruridae. 1 gen. 5 aub$tjf< 14 sp. b: lncerlra Sedes. 

viz. lCbibia: 2 Ohaptia: 1 Bhnegft: 3 Var. Fam. (ilareolidse, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz. 2 Glare- 

Kdolius, 9 Dicrurus. ola Orieutalis, lactea. 

Fam. Tchitreadae, 6 gen. 12 sp. viz. 3 Fam. Gharadriadm. 

Tcbitrea; 2 PhileutoDia; 1 IUiipidura; 4 Leu- Subfam. Cursoriime, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 
eocerca; 1 Miyagra ; 1 Cryptolophia. C>ursorius Coromandelicus. 1 Macrotarsiu 9 bi^ 

Fam. Pyenouotida), 8 gen. 38 sp. viz. 7 torquatus. re, 

Hypsipetes; 2 lole ; 2 Hemxos; 4 Criuiger; Subfam. Ksacime, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 ar of 
18 Pycnonotus j 1 Miftrotursus; 2 Braeliypo- acus; 1 (Edicnemus. 
dius; 1 Setornis, Sub-fum. VaneUime, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz. 4 >jrih 

Subfam. Phyllornftj*, 3 gen. 12 sp. viz. lopterus: 1 Satciopborus c . 3 Lobivi 
7 Pbyllornis; 4 Iora ; 1 Irena puella. Subfam. Chi^drijrig, gen.AAHft, Tm. 

Fam. Meliphagidae. 2 sub-fam. 4 gen. 14 sp. sp. 1 Squat %«^(JldJ , adttyi or Ai of the ' 
Subfam ; Orioliure.’Vgen. 12 sp. viz. 11 mias, 6 HiaticulqJ# aj& *'he AmmaorAm- 
Oriolus; 1 Sphecotlieres viridis. Fam. Chioiiim^iHrl .nsula. Thienod- 


Sub-Jam , Tetraoninae, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 
Tetragallus himalyensis; 1 Lerva NivicoMM^ 
Subfam. Pteroclinae, 1 gen. 4 sp. 

Pteroclis arenarius, fasciatus, alchata, 

Sub fain. Perdicinae, 8 gem. 

Numida, 4 Francolinus; 1 C4wja; 2 Perclix 
1 Khizothera; 4 Arbori<MjBEP:llollulus; 2 
Perdicula; 4 Column^ 

Fam. Tinamid^^^^P^ 

Subfam. sp f&. 3 Tur- 

nixocellatui rJBBmiiff; ..Sykesi. ^ 


Subfam. VanellinsB, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz. 4 >jrih 
lopterus: 1 Satciopborus c . 3 Lobivi 
7 Pbyllornis; 4 Iora ; 1 Irena puella. Subfam. fa gen.AAHft, Tut. 

Fam. Meliphagidae. 2 sub-fam. 4 gen. 14 sp. i U sp. 1 Squat %«^fe(51dj , adttyi or Ai of the 
Subfam ; Orioliii«,T v gen. 12 sp. viz. 11 mias, 6 lLaticula^J |^^<^ iie AmmaorAm- 
Oriolus; 1 Sphecotlieres viridis. Fam. Chionim^lHTl .nsula. This go<i- 

Subfam . Meliphaginm. 9 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 ostralegus. the non-Aryan tribes. 

Entorayza cyanotus; 1 Z^-ops palpebrosus. Fam. RecitwMMBflfre not zealots, but Co* 
■dfigi. Nectariniidm, 6 sp. viz., 8 Ara- mantopus; l KeSferOodi Sing died thirteen 
Z%^ e $ 9 £'§- *»*' i)icaeum ’ * Fam- Scolonaraiguration on the cushion of 
p ft 8 5 S'hi f $ ^ C 5 8: /iprisoma. dorhy thirty-three after the death of Mal- 
** deo - A ^°ut A. D. 1645,when he was re- 

:• * 8 5 I ** turning home from court lie beheld a girl 


o^o^ft - tufuiiig uumo iroiu coun ne ueowa a gin 

jguoQ t*.n. 3 sub-gen. 23 silas, he determined to have ; but she was 

P 8 8, ^ $£ Sphenocercus; mplius ghter of a Brahmin, an * Ayaymtif 

£ | Fam.ry of A * bMata t whose shrine is at 

g 5 g ^ 8 en ' 21 S P* 2 Subflara. TiiBse sectarians- of Maroo, he 
rT L °>jjyba;4Macro- pidius ,<e very different from the abstinent brah- 

® iff^halcophaps. Fam Bengal, eat flesh, drink Wine, and share 

, ^ r * 5 (m W 'T T viz * 1 Grus. le common enjoyments of life with the 


mur 


7sp, 1. Megapo- 


R, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz. ?avo; 
; 1 Meleagris: gaflopavo. 


Fam Bengal, eat flesh, drink Wine, and share 
Grus. le common enjoyments of life with the 

c . C spirits around them. And, as there was 
fam course by which the father could save 
Sub-j pollution but by her death, on that he 

cinellus, He dug a sacrificial pit, and having 
Tantalus jiughter, cut her into fragments, and 

d. Incerthrewith pieces of flesh from his own 

1 Gen. D 35 
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Sub fam. Ciconina; 3 gen. 6 sp. viz., Mvc* 
teiia; Uiconia; 2 Leptoptilos. 

Sub-lam, Ardeiute, 1 gen. 7 sub. gen, 19 sp 
4 Ardea : 6 Herodia, 1 Butorides; 1 Ardeola; 
1 Nycticorax ; 1 Tigrisoma ; i Botaurus; 4. 
Ardeua. 

e. Tribe Macrodactyiro. 

Fam. Kallidro, 7 gen. 15 sp. viz. 1 Por- 
nbyrtyi 1 Gallicrex; 6 Porzana; 1 Ortygom- 
Callus; 1 Gallinula; 1 Pulica. 

, \Okdjm V11J.—Natatores, 

A. Tribe iBfcipenues, 

Fam. 


AVICJfiNNIA TOM KN TUBA, Linn. 
Boxb. W % Ac. 

A. resiuifera, Font, 

A, copatn, Buck., Herb. 

A. Africaiia, Pali sot, 

Bontia germinaiis, Linn. 
Sceura marina, Font. 
Mangium album, Humph. 
Oepata, Rheed. 

a .Beng. I Tirmner, ... ,..S 


Sub-farm 
tarracta; 4 

H 'mmers, 1 gen. S" c "T* ""V 

Div. 2 Marsh , '"MMSm *«* lnoutl ‘ 9 0 mel ‘ 

don ; 1 Gelo- u 7£f f T 

to«us; to the height of 70 feet, and 

. * •„ I I*WTnangrove stands on arching roots. Jt 

xv% U<m. ? j^Bmall dingy yellow flowers. In the Sunder* 
“; i Anous'- ^ it i9 of f*;- e 8ize and it8 wood i8 n8ed ?or 

. “ 8 P' ' | z ' 4 various purposes. The washermen make a pre- 
i/iomeuea; * rroeei ar.a; 1 I rion. 1 Pol.ca- the wood ashe8 wllich ia ^ in 

tioidea; 1 Pufhuus; 1 lhalassidroma. „„ A .. 


Ljgen 5 sp. viz, 1 Ca- 


Bina . Benc 

Binahe . j 

White Mangrove. En> 
Downy leaved Avi- M 
cennia ‘ 

Oepata. 

A shrub QmKI I 
the trom^flBf i 


Kalla mada 
Mods chettu 


jliae, 5> a u 


...Maleal, 


shrub vtfmi tree or tree, grows within 
world, and is common 
5 A ~V ^ ^near the mouths of rivers 
Hj^Rue: rise, In some places it 
UB P^n to the height of 70 feet, and 
(Pmangrove stands on arching roots. Jt 
mall dingy yellow flowers. In the Sunder* 


LD . us flbuWit is of large size and its wood is used Tor 
> v “’ various purposes. The washermen make a pve- 


B, Tribe. Tolipalmati. 

Fam. Pelicanidro, 5 gen. 12 sp. viz. 2 
Phaeton, 2 Sula, 3 Pelecanus, 4 Graculus, l 
Plotus. 

0. Tribe Lamellirostres. . 

Fm. Anatidie: Gooses, 

Sub-fam. Phneuicopterinro 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. 
I Pha?nicopterud roseus. 

P # Sub-fam. Anserime Div. 1 Swaw, 1 gen. 
^yF 1 2 Cygnus, olor, atrata. Div. 2 Geese, 2 
.^SP nt h 4 sp. 3 Anser, I Bernicla, ])iv. 3, Perch - 
we, 2 Dendvocygna ; 2 Sarcidiornis; 1 
3 Macropk#, div. 4, Sheldrakes , 1 Casarca rutila, 
£ (JB • 0 roe k;u lpanser. ± 


Fam. CorvidaV 1& tb|agflken. 
Sub-fam. A. Corvftj|||^H^n^ 

cornix, splendens, maciflJW 
^ B. Nutcrackers. 1 gen.^Kp 

C. Choughs, 2 gen. 2 spf. viz, 
rax alpinus: 1 Fregilus graculus, 

Sub-fam. Garrulinro. \ 


, 6 sub-gen. 10 
s ; 1 iiatila; 1 
jluerquerdula. 
jk 1 sub-gen. 5 

N 1 sp. viz., 1 

,7 . 2 Podi- 


A. Magpies, 4 gen. 9 sp. vi z. 
dracitta; I Crypserina; 1 Tejpin 


washing and cleaning cotton cloths, r»> . which 
9 painters mj* with their colors to °P* v,Za 
* adhesive properties. The kerfs are L.„. ^ 

edible. Th^green fruit mixed with butter and 
boiled, iamalfe into a plaster, which is employed 
for softening and maturing tumours and to in¬ 
duce granulation in ulcers resulting from small 
Zl pox. In Bio Janeiro its bark is used for tan¬ 
ning.— Voigt, 473 . Roxb iii 88 . Hog's Veg. 

'* Kingdom p. 587 ; Rohde MBS. Flor. Andh. 

Useful Plants. See Dyes. 

1’ AVICULA See Melegrina, the Pearl oyster 
also Pearls. 

H * AVIN, a town at the foot of the El*bor 
mountain, Vigne there measured a plane tiee 
64-feet. in circumference See Platanus Orientalis. 

AVIB,I, *388 Tei Indigofera tinctoria, L. 

5 AV1S1. ea/j Tbl. Agati grandiflorum, Hew, 
j AVISI [the seed)&£§. Linum usitatissimumz 
1 1 L.—F. A, 441. 

i. AYISI KAIA, Tet, Fruit of AVISI KOO- 
RA, Tel. Greens of Confaillagrandiflora. 
tes ;.'MI§INX)ONA. Tel. LiuseedOil. See 


> fc , * M*. m 


J w£!taMO.iC; 1’tS'ira,” ATOITOONM^W > 

?£&! rt *<k 1 saafSfe. 

Sub-fam, Leiothricanro. Vgen. 15 sp. ^ue&tof muricatusBe^. The roojt of this-graas furnuhes. 
9 Leiothrix, 2 Ixulus; 2 luhirrn; l Myzorr the well-known stalks are used for 

1 Erpornis. \ \ t enre of thatching. 

Sub-fam. Parinm, 8 gen. 20 sp. viz.,, Vi was Bu AVVA GUDA vtitfaX 


* rrerutmus. N v r, 

Sub-fam. Leiothricanro. 5 gen, 15 sp. y] 
9 Leiothrix, 2 Ixulus; 2 Yuhiha j 1 Myzorr 
1 Erpornis. \ \ r e 

Sub-fam. Parinro, 8-gen. ^0 in. viz. V, t 


nostoma; I Heteromorpha, 


^0 sp. viz ( , i; was Bu AVVA GUDA wyrf (^. jbma, 
a,\3 Sutho' altered to Tiicbosanlbe* paltnata, DC. 



AY on AYU. 


AYAMATA. 


AWA. A town in Long. 78° 30' E, and L. much in their early history to warrant the as 
27° 28' N. sertion of more than nominal analogy. The 

AWAK. Hindi. Insurance. annals of the Yadii of JessulMer state, that 

AWAL UL ANB1A. The first of the pro- long anterior to Vicrama, they held dominion 
phets, the designation of Adam by Mahomed, from Guzni to Samarcand ; that they estate 
See Adam. fished themselves in those regions alter the 

AWASTHI. Hindi. A class of Brahmans Mahnbharata, or great war; and were again 
of Kanouj. impelled, on the rise of Mahomedanism With* 

A WTCHI in Singhnlese.Buddhism, a hell so in the Indus* As Yadus of the race of Sham 
called. Hyder's Eastern Momchism t p. 434 or Sam (a title of Krishna), they would be 
AWLA or AUNLA. Jy | I Duk* Sma-Yudm ; in like manner as the B’hatti 
Phyllanthus emblica. tribe are called Shamu-Ehatti, the Ashambetti 

AWNY CURRY WOOD. • Eno. Odina ofAbulFazl. The race of Joude was existing 
woodiar. near the Indus in the emperor Baber’s time, 

AWRI KEERAY. ^ rr Sour. Tam. Mar- who describca them as occupying the moan- 
silea. tainous range in the first l)oab, the very spot 

AWNING. TheShamianah of theMahome- mentioned in the annals of the Yadu as their 
cans of Persia and India. Psalm civ. says place of halt, on quitting India, twelve centu* 
Who stretched out the heavens like a curtain, ries hefore Christ, and thence called Jadu or 
in allusion to the curtain or awning, stretched Yadu-ka-dang, the ‘hills of Jadu or Yadu* 
over an area, in which companies of hindus sit The peopling of all these regions, from the 
at weddings, feasts, and religious festivals, and Indus to«remote Tartary, is attributed to the 
underneath which are suspended dragons, and j race of Ayu or lndu t both words signifying the 
other devices, giving it the appearance of the moon, of which are the Hya, Aswa (Asi), 
spangled heaveji.— Ward's Hindoos. ' Yadu, &e., who spread a common language 

AWURj Hindi. A stockade. Peshawur over all Western Asia.— Tod's Rajasthan, VoL 
Peshavujt the frontier fort &e. The Aornos of ’. P- 

the Greiks is supposed to be the same word I AYAH Anglo-Indian (qu. Iyer, 8ans$,) 

with aGrjtek termination. Sir Alexander Burnes j A lady’s maid. This word is used by the 

supposedlAornos to be the rock of Noagi in 1 English in India to designate a lady’s maid or 
Bajawur. Mr. Yigne supposes it to be south of child’s maid. It is possibly derived from the 
Attok in the Yaziri country. 1 expression Aya or Ayer which a hindu wife or 

AWUSADANNELLI. Cyng, Emblic My- husband employ to attract the attention of 
robalan. one another, equivalent to the English my love, 

AW-WAL. Hind ? A shark, sometimes. md the hindu Ayer is doubtless the Aryarof 
applied to Bahrein. 'he Sanscrit, a noble. 

AXE STONE. Sec Ceraunite, Jade. Ne- AYA MARUM. Tam. 4 m toJrih 

phrite. , Uimus integrifolius. 

AXIMA, a city of ancient Persia. See Ears. AYAMATA. Sansc. Hind. MaRR. Tel. 
AXIS MACULATA, Gray. The spotted deer The universal earth mother, the Ayi or Ai of the 
of India. There are three species A. macula- Mahratta predial races and the Amma or Am- 
ta, the cheetul or spotted deer of India, A. mun of the races of the Peninsula, This god- 
oryzeus, the spotted deer of Ceylon, and A. dess is worshipped by all the non-Aryan tribes, 
potcenus, the hog deer of Indian sportsmen. As a rule, these tribes are not zealots, but Co- 
The Cheetul is often domesticated. See Cer- lonel Tod tells us that Oodi Sing died thirteen 
idse; Cervus; Mammalia. years after his inauguration on the cushion of 

AY or AYU in Tartar, the moon. The Tartars Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Mal- 
all claim from Ayu the moon, hence with them, deo. About A. D. 1645,when he was re¬ 
ft* with the German tribes, tie moon was al- turning home from court lie beheld a . girl 
ways a male deity. Ayu had * Juldus, whom he determined to have ; but ahe was 
whose son was Hyu and ftoTilffa came the the daughter of a Brahmin, an * Aya-pmti,' 
first of the kings of Chiiiu^TlI Ay of the or votary of Aya-Af«fa, whose shrine » at 
Tartars, the Yu of the Chinee* and the Ayu of J Bai-Bkilara. These sectarians' of Maroo, be 
tbePoorans, according to Colonel Tod/indi- says, are very different from the abstinent brah- 
eate the great Indu (or Lutifar) projector of mins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink tfine, and share 
the three Lunar races of y India, which Colonel in all the common enjoyments of life with the 
Tod considers to inotude thp Hya, the Aswa or martial spirits around them. And, as there was 
Asi, Use Yadu, &c., who peopled all the regions no other course by which the father could aave 
from Tartary to the Indua4nd spread a common her from pollution but by her death, on that he 
language over all Western Asia.— Tod** Rajas- resolved. He dug a sacrificial pit, and, having 
tfafe, Pol. i, p. 71. / skin his daughter, cut her into fragment!, and 

He say* that the/Yuti end Yadu hav mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his own 
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i8h 


person, made’tha * HOMA,’ or burnt sacrifice 
to Aya Mata, r and as the smoke and dames as¬ 
cended, be pronounced an imprecation on the 
raja: u Let peace be a stranger to him! and 
in three pahars, three days, and three years, let 
me have revenge.” Then exclaiming, “ My fu¬ 
ture dwelling is the ‘ Dabi Baori' sprung into 
the flaming pit. The horrid tale was related 
to the raja, whose imagination was haunted by 
the shade of the Brahmin; and he expired at 
the assigned period, a prey to unceasing remorse. 
— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. II. pp. 35-36 See Kol. 
537. 

AYANA. Sansc. A place of motion. In 
Menu Ch. 1. 10, the waters are called Nara, and 
as these were the first production of Nala or the 
spirit of God, he is thence named Narayana. 

AYANA or AYANAR, in peninsular India, 
south of the river Palar, a hindu deity, wor¬ 
shipped in small fynes with plaster horses and 
grooms outside of gigantic size. Women desir¬ 
ous of offspring place pottery images near, as 
votive offerings. Ayana is said to have been 
born of Mohini by Siva, Mohini being the fe¬ 
male form assumed by Vishnu, when churning 
the milk sea.— Taylor. 

AYANA-GOS1IA, Sans, the husband of 
Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishna.— 
Ward's Hindus. 

AYANA, in hindu astronomy, a term applied 
to the equinoctial, and solstitial points.— 
Mesha Ayana, Tula Ayana; the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes.—Uttara, and Dacshina 
Ayana; the Northern and Southern solstices. 
—Ayana Bhagas, (vide Ayanansa).-- Ayana 
Cala; the time from one equinox to the ensuing 
one.— Ed. Warren's Kal . Sank. 

AYANANSA, in hindu astronomy, the arc 
between the vernal eqinoctial point, (and the 
beginning of the solar sydercal(or fixed zodiac or 
the first point in the solar sign Meshar), being 
one of the most important elements of Hindu 
astronomy, as it refers the sydereal, to the 
tropical zodiac.— Ed. Warren . See Cranti. 
Pata. Gati. Rishis; Varaha ; Mihira. 

AYAPANA. Beng. Eupatorium ayapana ; 
E: repandum. The dried leaves and twigs used 
in medicine. An infusion, is a very agreeable dia¬ 
phoretic and mild tonic. Dose, two fluid ounces 
thrice daily, is a favorite remedy **nong the 
native practitioners.— O'Shaughnessy, Beng . 
Pha >'• page 298. Beng, Dispensary, 

AYAR, Hindi. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

AYAR-AYAR, Malay, a species of Lan* 
sinm. See Duku. 

AYASRA. Amboin." Sandal Wood. 

Ayeen. See Khiraj. 

AYEN7. Mal. Artocarpus hirsutus. 
AYEN PANAS, Hot springs in Nailing. 
SecGanong, 

AYER, in the south of India, an honorific 
or respectful word applied to superiors, It is 


often applied to Europeans of rank. It is the 
Ariar, from Aria See Aria, Aya, 

AYER BARU, a place in Malacca occupied 
by the Jakun. See Jakun. 

AYER DURIN, a tin mine in Banka. See 
Tin. 

AYERMADDOO. Mal. Honey. 

AYER-MANGKOK BULU. See Tin. 

AYER-I-NOSH, a place in Persia with 
Naphtha springs. 

AYER PANAS, AYERTROSS. See Jakun; 

AYERUDANG. See Tin. 

AYIN AKBARI. See Aia-i-Akbari: Inscrip - 
lions, p. 385. 

AYLMAS, a race in Khammumet and 
Warungal, well made, tall and rather good- 
looking. They arc gallant soldiers and danger- 
i ous enemies. 

AYMAUDUM. Can. Bishop’s Weed. 

AYODHYA, (i. e, the Invincible), the mod¬ 
ern Oude. This city is celebrated in all 
hindu poetry a 9 the ancient capital of Rama- 
cliandrn, founded by Ikshwaku, the first king 
of the solar dynasty. Like other capitals, its 
importance must have risen by slow degrees; 
yet, making every allowance for exaggeration, 
it must have attained gregj; splendour long 
anterior to Rama. It wasfior many years the 
sovereignty of the princes of the Solar line. 
The remains of the ancient city are still to bo 
seen at the town of Oude, situated in the 
banks of the Ghogra, seventy-nine miles from 
Lucknow and adjoining Fyzabad. Overgrown 
greatness characterized all the ancient Asiatic 
capitals, and that of Ayodia was immense. 
Lucknow, the present capital, is traditionally 
asserted’to have been one of the suburbs of 
ancient Oude, and so named by Rama, in com¬ 
pliment to his brother Lacshman. In the 
Ramayana (Book i. Chap, v.) it is thus des¬ 
cribed : On the banks of the Sarayu is a 
large country called Kosala, gay and happy* 
abounding with cattle, corn, and wealth. In 
that country was a famous city called Ayodhya, 
built formerly by Manu, the lord of men. A 
great city, twelve yojanas in extent, the housed 
at which stood in triple and long-extended 
rows. It was rich, and perpetually adorned 
with new improvements. The streets were 
well disposed and well watered. It was filled 
with merchants of various descriptions, and 
adorned with abundance of jewels} crowded 
with houses, beautified with gardens and 
groves of maitgo-trees, surrounded by a deep 
and impregnable moat, and completely famish¬ 
ed with arms! In. the Sakuntak (Act vi.) 
Ayodhya is called Saketala. The country of 
which Ayodia (notv Oude) waa the capital, ami 
Rama, monarch, is termed, in tbc geographical 
writings of the Hiudu^KOSHUL A; doubtless 
from the mother of Rama, whose name .was 
KoMya* The first rOtyal emigrant from the 
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north is styled, in the Rana’s archives, Koshula • 
pootra, son of Koshula.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 
i.p, 215. William's Story of Nala,p. 114. 
See Hindu ; Kush; Sakya Muni ; Sallynvansa ; 
Topes j Vishnu. 

AYUL. For nine or ten months a disease, 
denominated by the natives the “ Ayul” 
renders the Terai dangerous to man, so deadly 
are its effects even to the natives of the country. 
Oliphant. Journey, p. 39. 

AYUN MUSA, Ah., the wells of Moses, are 
eight miles down the Red Sea from Suez on the 
eastern shore. The Ain (Ayun plural) is a na¬ 
tural spring, and differs fiom the Ber or Bir, 
Arab, a cistern to hold rain water Jacob’s well, 
Beer Yakoob, or Bir us Saniariah is 9 feet broad 
and more than 7ft feet deep. Jn 1855 it still 
had the stone over its mouth (John iv.) 

AYUSH, tho Veda descriptive of the art of 
music. See Yulya. 

AYUTHIA, the old capital of Siam. Ayuthia 
was founded A. D. 1351, and was devastated 


the Prome district of Pegue it is described at 
a large but yielding a soft timber only fis 
for flooring. Some beautiful specimens are 
of a light reddish brown colour. .It would 
be of importance to increase this tree, 
throughout the country. It reaches a larg^ 
size even in stony ground. It comes into 
full foliage in the very midst of the hot 
weather. Every part of the tree is bitter, and 
its leaves, bark, seeds and the oil from its seeds 
(bitter oil) are largely used in native medicine. 
The bark has been recommended in fevers, but 
is only a bitter tonic. It is venerated by the 
hindu people, who, regarding the small pox as 
a goddess, employ the leaves in that disease, 
and, like the shrew ash tree, in England, it is 
often resorted to by the friends of the insane, 
who pass the sick person through a cleft of 
the tree, or through a stem which, having 
parted and re-united, forms a circular opening, 
— lloxb, ii. 891. Voigt , 138. Dr, Wight . Mr, 
Rohde . Dr. Cornish. Dr. Gibson. Elliot . Cat. 


by the Burmese in 1751, when Bangkok be¬ 
came the royal residence. The native name of 
Ayuthia was Sijon Thcjnn, meaning “ Terrestrial 
Paradise” Bowring's Siam, Vol. I. p. 21, 
See Siam. 

, AZADIRACIITA INDICA, Ad. Juss. 
K&A. 

Melia azadirachtn, Linn. 

Nina. Beng. Nim. Hind. Mahr. j 

Bewa. Can. Weppa. Maleae. j 


Tkembau-kainakali 


Kamaa pro. 
Margosatree... .Eng 
Ash leaved bead tree 

Indian Lilac. 

Blue Nim tree. 


ill. Aria Bepou. Malkal. 

Ei/rm. Nimba... Sans. 

Vepam marani. Tam. 

fG Vepa... Tee. 

*ee Nimba., „ 

.. Ycpa Chettu.. 

. Niinbaum. 


This beautiful tree is found in Ceylon, 
throughout India and Burmah, and in some lo- 
. calilifs attains a large size. It is to be seen 
every where, though more seldom as a forest 
tree than in waste places ami in the villages of 
the people and gardens of Europeans, where 
it is grown for ornament and shade. In the . 
8 outh of India, it is in considerable abundance ' 
in most parts of the inland country, and in 
Pegu province, is plentiful in the Prome dis¬ 
trict only. The quality of its timber varies in 
these localities. Throughout’ the peninsula of 
India, it yields a compact, hard, heavy, durable 
wood, Vhen old—difficult to work but, beauti¬ 
fully mottled and deserving attention for or¬ 
namental purposes. It is well fitted for ship 
building and carts. Some samples exhibited 
by Mr. Rohde, at the Madras Exhibition, 
equalled the best fancy woods, and some of 
tho finest furniture he had seen, was from an 
old m&rgosa tree. It is used in Coimbatore 
for eatt wheels, and in bare districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, it is of great importance 
for building and agricultural purposes. In 


Ex. 1862. Royle 111 Him. Bot.p. 140,141. 
Clegh. Panj- Report. See Avenues. 

AZAN, Arab. The Mahomcdan summons 
to prayer, proclaimed by the Moazzan: the 
words used, some of which are repeated, mean 
God is Great, I bear witness there is no other 
deity but God, and I bear witness that Maho¬ 
med is indeed the prophet of God. Come en¬ 
liven your prayers. Come for refuge to the 
asylum. God is great. There is no god but 
the true God.—-It is differently pronounced, 
though similarly worded by every orthodox ma- 
liomedan nation. The Moazzan, with fail face 
to Mecca, for the five daily prayers, «ay4,M 

1. Allah bo akbar (4 times).— Qod^f|reat. 

2. Ash-had-do-an, la-illahail-luMja fcoftwice) 
—I bear witness there is no deity hut. (Sod. 

3. Wa ash-had-do-an, Mahomfld*uMasul ool 
lahi (twice)—And I bear witness that Mahomed 
is the prophet of God. 

4. Ily ul as-salwat (twice)—Come enliven 
your, prayers 

5. Hy al ul Fallah (twice)—Come for refuge 
to the asylum. 

6 . Ua-sal-la-to kbyrun miu nun-nowra (twice 
in the morning prayer)—Prayer is better than 
sleep. 

7* Allali-ho akbar (once)—God is great. 

The Azan is proclaimed from the mosque by 
the Moazzan. When Mahomed was at Medina 
the meansKif calling his followers together for 
prayer, were discussed. Flags were rejected 
because they had been defiled by war, bells 
were rejected because used by Christians; 
trumpets have long been used by Jews and fire 
was an object of idolatry to the Persians, hut 
a revelation to Abdullah ibn-Zeid Abdeni 
prescribed the human voico. The Moazzan is 
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required to speak evenly and distinctly, slow¬ 
ly and gravely. Briefly the words are 

Most high God, Most high God, Most high God, 

1 acknowledge that there is no other then God. 
Come to Prayer, Come to Prayer, Come to th 
hotiae of salvation. 

Great God, Great God, Great God. There is m 
.deity but God. 

But in the morning tall, the Moazzan adds, 
Prayer is better than sleep. The Moazzan 
stands with a Anger in each ear and with his 
face towards Mecca, till he comes to the words, 
Come to prayer, come to the temple of sal¬ 
vation. He then turns his face right and left 
as if addresing all nations of the world. 

AZA8, a Bactrian King who B. C. 110, suc¬ 
ceeded to the kingdom of Nysa, Gandharitis, 
•and Peukelaotis. 

AZEITONUS. Port. Olives. 
AZERBAIJAN, a province of Iran. See 
India. Tabriz. 

AZEEM, also AZIM, Ar. Pers. Hind. 
from the Arabic verbal root, “ he was great’’ 
often applied by Mahomedans in India as part 
of a personal name and given as part of a name 
to towns, as Azeem-ud Dowlah Bahadur, Azim- 
ghur. See Azim. 

AZERMI DUKHT, a Sassanian king of 
Persia, A.D. 631, | 

AZES, B. C. 130. One of^ the conquering 

Scythian kings, on whose coins are bilingual 
inscriptions, with plain, distinct Greek charac- 
, MaharajasaRajaRaj m Mahatasa 

S figures on the coins are various. 

son thinks he was an Indian bud- 
out 50 B. 0, Professor Lassen 
as a Sacian Scythian, who con- 
bul valley in the time of the second 
md finally destroyed the kingdom 
!$d Hermeeus in about 120 B.O. 
He cotiiMlIsfto was succeeded by Azilises 
• Aziliilj^iP'C. 115, reigned with the same 
titles as On one coin, the name of Azes 
is on the ftreek obverse and that of Azilises, 
on the Bactrian reverse. 


AZILAS, a Bactrian King B. C. 80. He suc¬ 
ceeded Azes and added Taxila and Paropamei- 
adm. See Azes. 

AZIM. Auab i great. The word is part of 
the Arabic verb, Azin, he was great, and parts 
of this verb are frequently met with wherever 
mahomedans are spread, in the names of towns, 
of individuals and in titles, such as Azira-ghur: 
Azim-pur; Azim Jah; Mahomed Moazzam ; 
Monzzara-ud-Dowlab, literally the Honoured of 
the State. See Azeem. Azim-us-Shan, Ar. 
Splendid. 

AZIMGUR, a town in L 83° 11' E. and L. 
26° 5' N. in the Benares division of the N. W. 
Provinces of India. 

AZIMGUNGE, a town in L.88 0 49' E. and 
L. 24° V N. 

AZIM KHAN, a town in L. 69° 44' E. and 
L. 34® 23' N. 

AZIMNAGUR, a town in L. 88° 21 E. and 
L 22° 22' N. 

AZIM POOR, two towns so named. One 
i L. 78° 9' E. anrlL. 29° 9' N., the other in 
. 83° 12' E. and L. 26° 5' N. 

AZKllAR, Hind. Andropogon Ivvarancusa* 
See Izkliar. 

AZME. Guz. Ajwain Seed. 

AZOGUE. Sp. Mercury. 

AZOFAR. -Sp. Brass. 

AZIJCAll. Sp. Sugar. 

AZUFRE. Sp. Sulphur. 

AZUL DE PRUSSIA. Sp. Prussian Blue. 
AZUMBAR. Sp. Storax. 

AZURE STONE or lapis lazuli is said to be 
bund massive with iron pyrites, amongst the 
Ajmeer hill3, especially the Na-puhar range: 
bis stone is sold by all “ attars” both as a 
medicine and as a pigment: though found in 
he district, it is also imported into Ajmeer 
rom Bombay : the native name, in Ajmeer, is 
: lajburd Gen. Med . Top. p. 162. See 
japis Lazuli. 

AZURRO PRUSSIANO. It. Prussian Blue. 
AZYN. Put, Vinegar. 
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B. 

B. This consonant has letters with correspon* to a certain extent, in India. The Came divi¬ 
ding sounds .ip Arabic, Persian* tfrdu, Sanskrit, sion Of the powers of nature into uctiye and 
Hindi, Mahrathi, Guzerati, Bengali, Urya, passive principles, symbolized by ibale 'end 
Telugu, Karuata, Tamil and Malayalam; and in female deities, wbloh appears in the hindif thfcof 
ali bat the Tamil tongue, the English Bb is also logy, characterized also the Egyptian' add 
represented. Phoenician. In the Phoenician these were more 

' BA. Pbrs. With, possessing; thus, ba-auUd, distinctly connected with the heavenly bddi^s— 
with offspring. in the Egyptian less so, and, in modern hindu- 

BAAGUN, a river of Tonk Rarapura. ism, still less. Osiris was no doubt identified 

BAAL, in ancient times, the chief deity of with the sun and Isis with the moon, though 
the Semitic races: but worshipped, in different doubts exist as to whether these were their 
localities) under various names, with various primary characters, and Knepb, .Ptuh and 
attributes and different significations. Baal, Amun, the oldest of the Egyptian gods, had no 
otherwise Bel, or, Moloch,was the chief deity astronomical characters. But Baal and Ashto- 
of several of the ancient nations of western Asia reth, the two chief divinities of Phoenicia, were 
and of Egypt, and became an object of worship unquestionably the sun and moon, and the minor 
also to the Jews, and certain of the rites and deities appear either to have been the same 
ceremonies sacred to this deity were imitated by heavenly bodies or at least to have represented 
the Greeks. The western nations, however, seem objects of astral worship. Baal was Baal 
to have varied the modes of worship. Baal was lord of the heavens or sun. Baalbek was dedicat- 
the great deity of Tyre. Baal or Belus was ed to the sun and called by the Greeks Helio- 
sometimes made to represent the male principle polls. Bel, the chief god of the Babylonians, 
in creation, sometimes the sun and sometimes was also the sun. Bal, Bel, Belus, the sun or 
only the chief of the gods without special refer- lord of the heavens almost assimilates in charac- 
ence to any physical elemeut or function. The ter and attributes with Cronos, Ouranos, 
Greeks sometimes identified Baal with Zeus, as Moloch. But, in time, Baal began to be re- 
tkey did Ashtoreth or Astarte with Venus. Baal garded as the supreme lord and the sun, in to 
and Ashtoreth, the two chief divinities of Phoe- physical character (2 Kings xxiil 6) was wor- 
nicia, were the sun and moon. Their worship shipped separately, as was Ra, of the Egyptians 
was that of the heavenly bodies. Bel or Baal from Osiris and Helios of the Greeks from 
was also identified with the planet Saturn. Mr. Phoebus and Apollo. In the sidereal theology, 
Layard is doubtful as to whether Baal of the Bel or Bsal was the planet Saturn. Many 
Assyrians was identical with Bel, but there nations have adored the sun: the Jews, and 
seems little doubt that.by the names Baal.iBel, the Israelites paid homage to it. The 
Belus, Bdenus, iu Celtic, Beal, Beil, Beul, sect of the Simians , among the Hebrews, 
Absllion, the same deity was included, though every day saluted the rising sun, and invoked 
his appropriate worship varied. See 2d Chrpn. him in the morning to appear. God expressly 
xiv. 5 ; 2 Kings xxiil 1-11; Jer. viii. 1-2. forbids this idolatry; and commanded those, 
Baal Pl«.Baalim was the supreme male divinity who were found guilty of adoring the stfn 
of the Phoenician apd Canaanitisiv nations and and the moon, to be stoned. Deut. xvii. v. S. 
Baal in Hebrew means lord, owner, master, pos- In the book of Kings, c. ii. this idolatry is 
Bessor; Bel is the Babylonian name of the god, related as the principal cause of the ruin ot the 
but Rawliuson doubts the identity of Baal and kingdom of the Jews, which was ravaged bjy 
Bel. Amongst: the Jews his worship was con* enemies, whom God had raised to execute his 
ducted by .burning incense and offering burnt vengeance. Plutarch endeavoured to.destroy this 
ucrifjces, sometimes of hqpau beings. Jer, vii. worship among the Greeks; he,.says, in his 
9 and xix. 8. Crenzer and Movers consider book cf, Isjis and Osiris, that the elements 
^aal to be ,tjie sun gpd : on the other hand the are not to be adored, neither the sun nor the 
Babylonian god is identified by Herodotus with moon; because they are only mirrors in which 
. ifcus and Bel. Mero^ch is Jupiter. Melkarth may be seen some trace of the infinite wisdom 
of the Phoenicians was probably onlyanother ot the Creator,,who has made them so brilliant' 
jin tpmpja atQades, his sym^ and beautiful. The brahmins of India to-f " 
|f! «p?erj .bu^mg m. , /Jfa'afoygr majj day address pratitt ttf the sun every ra* 

have |een, th8 0i;)giu of the.wofdj the uatiOns, in making the Sandivani. Many 
to .seem, to have deemed thesun to be and interpretations arA given of th 

of 
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the order, but that it is addressed to the sun 
under the name of Savitri, there is no doub 
aud much of the hiudu worship has an as 
tromical origin. Every day, too, the who! 
Parsi race worship this luminary .—Buneei 
Egypt, Vol. IV. 350-352. Sonnerals Voyage, p< 
76-77, See Astarte, Basova, Bull. Gaetri, Veda. 
BAAL-PHEGOR, the god of licentiousness 
BAAL-ZEBUB, the god of Hies. 

BAALUT. Arab. An acorn. See Oak 
Quercus. 

BAALBEC, called in scripture Baaleth, the 
Heliopolis of the Greeks and Homans. But, 
in oriental countries it is still known as Baal¬ 
bek. In the labour catches of the mahomedans 
of India, along with Ya Ali, Ya Mahomed, Ya 
Hasul Allah, the call, Ya Baalbec, is often heard. 
It is now in ruins, S. E. of Jerusalem. 

BAALTIDE, or Midsummer fires are held 
in Ireland, when, as in Deut. xviii. 10 , children 
and cattle are passed between the fires to do 
away with the influence of evil spirits .—Vignt 
Vol. II. V. 45. 

BAALTIS, i. e. Mistress, Queen, the wife of 
the Egyptian Adonis. As the wife of Adoni, 
Baaltis is identical with the Greek llasoreth, 
Astarte. See Astarta. 

BAATOO. Black trepang. See Iiolothuiiadee. 
BAB. Ar, a door, Bab ul maqadas, the royal 
presence. 

BABA, Hind., child : baba-log, plural, chil¬ 
dren. 

BABA, a term applied lo the descendants of 
Oody Sing, the raja of Mewar. He lived for 
four years after the loss of Cheetore, and expired 
at Gegoonda, aged forty-two. He left a numerous 
issue of tweuty-five legitimate sons, whose 
descendants, all styled Hanawut, pushed aside 
the more ancient stock, and form that exten- 
siveclan distinctively termed the Baba, or ‘infants’ 
of Mewar, whether Hanawut, Poorawut, or 
Kanawut. His last act was to entail with a 
barren sceptre contention upon his children ; by 
setting aside the laws of primogeniture aud 
proclaiming his favourite sou Jugmal his succes¬ 
sor.—Pod’s Majasilm , Vol Lp . 329. . 

BABAobBABBEK, 60 miles W. of Timor, 
is in Lat. 8 ° 2’ S. The people scarp the hills 
and dwell on terraces in obloftg, barnshaped 
houses, with wooden walls and palm leaf thatch. 
—Honbargk. See Java. 

BABABQODEN, a range of hills in the 
Nagar district in the N. W. part of Mysore, 
attaining a height of 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
u esea. The hill sides have been found lo 
t tea and coffee well. Fevers of a severe 
ve occasionally occurred. See Tea. 
GOORGOOR, near Kerkook is sup- 
‘“e the Korkura of Ptolemy, and is 
to the north of Baghdad. In 


a little circular plain, white with naphta, flames 
of fire issue from many'places.—See Kerkook. 

BABAGUNGE, a town in L. 91°45'E. and 
Lat. 24® 38' N. 

BABA1. Ocymum pilowm. Ciliated basil. 
This is very common in all the Ajmere fields: 
the leaves have a very fragrant smelt, exactly 
like verbena: the plant is used to prevent the 
approach of insects, especially of bugs: the 
seeds are mucilaginous.— Irvine, Gen. Med- Top. 
of 4jmere, p. 180. 

BARA-LALI, disciples of one Baba Lai, 
who was a Malwa Khetryia, bom about the 
reign of Jehangir. He, again, was a disciple 
of Chetana Swami, he settled at Dehanpur near 
Sirhind, where lie erected a Math- 
BAB ALLAH, the “ gate of God,” one of 
he gates of Damascus, so called from being that 
hrough which the Haj or pilgrim caravan passes 
n starting for Mekka.— Robinson 8 Travels, 
Vol. II. p. 126. 

BAB-AL-MAKADDAS, Arab, Turk. The 
ublime door or porte, the respectful mode of 
designating the emperor of Turkey. See Bab. 
BABaR, or Allow or Bichoo, a stinging 
ettle described by Mr.Charles Gubbins. Tb« , ' J 
s prepared from its fibres. It grows in Hi ' .e 
alleys about Simla .and Subhathoo.—Aoyfe, 
oagt 376, 

BAB-AR. A thatch grass, also converted 
nto twine. 

BABARCHI, also BAWARCHI. Hind, 
cook. , 

BABAT. Pers. An item in an account. 

BABA YADGAR, one of the seven persons, 
Haft Tan, who, in the early days of mahomed- 
anism were worshipped as the deity in several 
pans of Kurdistan. His tomb i9 in the pass of 
Zardah, and is the holy place of the Ali-Allahi 
sectarians, who believe in upwards of a thousand 
incarnations of the godhead. At the time of 
the Arab invasion of Persia, the Zardah pass was 
regarded as the abode of Elias. Bee Ali Allahi; 
Karund. 

BABBASA. Tel. Hydrocotyle rotundifo- 
lia, E ii. 88.—/<?. 564. See Hydrocotyle. 
BABCHI. Hind. Psoralea corylifolia, 

BABDEE, a town in L. 67° 45’ E. and L. 
24° 49 1 N. . 

BABEE, a clan of the Afghan races. See 
Kelat. 

BAB EGAN, the surname of ArdesRir. See 
Artaxerxcs. 

BABEL of Scripture is the Babira of the 
cuneiform characters and the Beber of the 
Egyptians. Its age is uncertain, but according 
to Genesis, it is older than Assur and NifievCh. 
According to Genetiis Xi. th 4 towerwas a watch 
tower, a fortified observatory or rtllyftig jrtb&e;in 
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the midst of a great plain, and there can be no the shores of the Baltic, and the precursors of 
doubt that there was a tower of Nimrod in the those Goths who, under Attila and Alaric, alter- 
early times before the Chaldee period. This ed the condition of Europe. Baber quitted Sa- 
tower is connected with the decline of the king- marcand as a fugitive, and with less than two 
dom of Nimrod and the dispersion of nations, thousaud adherents commenced his enterprize, 
— Bunsen's Egypt, iii. 132, 451; iv, 373, 414. which gave him the throne of the Pandu. 

415. See Babylon. Kesra. In A. D. 1404, at the tender age of fifteen 

BAB-EL-MANDEB. On the north-eastern he succeeded to a kingdom; ere he was sixteen, 
side of the entrance to the Red Sea, is a he defeated several confederacies and conquered 
prominent head land with low land behind it, Samarcand, and in two short years again lost 
giving it the appearance of an island. Quoin and regained it. His life was a tissue of 
Hill, Jibl Mia Ally is 865 feet high and slopes successes and reverses; at one moment hailed 
towards the sea. This Cape has numerous lord of the chief kingdoms of Transoxiana ; at 
projecting rocky points forming’ small bays, another Hying, unattended, or putting all to 
which afford shelter to small vessels that bring hazard in desperate single combats, in one of 
sheep from the opposite coast for the Mocha which he slew five champions of his enemies, 
market. Bab-el-Mandeb is an Arabic term, Driven at length from Farghana, in despair be 
meaning the gate of affliction, supposed with crossed the Hindu Coosh, and in 1519 the 
reference to the dangers which were anciently Indus. Between the Punjab and Cabul he 
encountered in its navigation. It is a Strait, lingered seven years, ere he advanced to measure 
forming the entrance of the Red Sea, and is the his sword with Ibrahim of Dehli. Fortune 
limit of the Turkish possessions to the south, returned to his standard ; Ibrahim was slain, his 
It is fourteen miles broad with the island of army routed and dispersed, and Dehli aud Agra 
Perim lying in it near to the Arabian shore, opened their gates to the fugitive king of 
Besostris is said to have sailed through it— Farghana. His reflections on success evince it; 
Ilonburgh , Playfair. See Beer us Somal; was his due: “ not to me, oh God! but to Thee 
Oknlis ; Perim ; Somal ; Suhaili. be the victory !” says the chivalrous Baber. A 

BABEER, in Syria, the papyrus reed. ' P. year had elapsed in possession of Dehli, ere he 
antiquorum. It grows in the marshes of Egypt ventured against the most powerful of his anta- 
and in the stagnant waters of the Nile.— Hog. gonists, Rana Sanga of Cheetore. Hischecquer- 
%. King. p. 806. ed life may be thus described ; but during along 

[BABER. Emperor of India, an adventurous, succession of victories and reverses, he retained 
soldier, and pursuing literature in the a cheerful equanimity of mind. His first con- 
interval^ of his war-spent life. He was born quest was Samarcand, but he had held it only 
in 1480.V He was the son of Shaikh Mirza, the for a hundred days when he was recalled to the 
chief of Jforghana, and was the sixth in descent defence of his own territory. He next, in 1504, 
from Timer. While yet a lad, at the age of captured Cabul which he held for 20 years. In 
fifteen,he succeeded to his father’s principality of 1519, he invaded India; iu 1524, he overran the 
Farghana, |nd after various changes, he be- Panjab, and advanced as far as Sirhind, but 
came the {bunder of the Moghul dynasty, which, he and his brother Ala-ud-Din were forced to 
'up to the beginning of the 19th century, held im- relinquish these conquests. In 1520, however, 
perial sway iu India. He reigned over a king- Baber’s fifth and last expedition was against 
dom composed generally of the provinces situated India. He had an army of 12,000 men with, 
between the Ganges and Samarcand. His an- which he encountered and defeated the Em- 
cestral dominions were on both sides theJaxartes, peror Ibrahim Lodi at Paneeput, and he soon 
a portion of ancient Sakatni, or Saca-dwipa after reduced to his power all the provinces of 
(Scythia), where dwelt Tomyris, the Getio queen, the empire. He, however, sustained a great de- 
immortalized by Herodotus and where her oppo- feat at Futtehpore Sikriat the bandsoftheRajput 
nent erected Gyropelis, as did in after-times, Rana Singha, chief of Chiftore,. but in 1627* 
Alexander theMacedouian, his most remote Alex- Baber led his army a second time against the 
andrk From this region the same Gete, Jit, Rajput prince whom be overthrew and complete- 
or Yuti, issued to the destruction, of Bactria, two ly broke his power. After other successes, he 
.centuries before the Christian eto, and again in died at Agra in 1530 at the age of 60. He was 
fchp,sixth century to found a kingdom in North- fond of literature, and himself a scholar. Were 
ern India, One thousand’years later, Baber we to contrast the literary acquirements of the 
failed with his bands to the subjugation of Chagitai princes with those of tbeir contem^o- 
! Jihich his descendants retained up to raries of Europe, the balance of lore wouM]be 
the encl of the 18th century. This portion of found on the side of the Asiatics, even though. 
.Central Asia is the “ officina gentium" whence Elizabeth and Henry IV of France were in the 
iiwied those hordes of Asi, Jus, qt Yety* (of scale. Amongst the princes from tW llffaitts 
whba the Angles were a branch), who peopled are historians, poets, astronomers , of 
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systems of government and religion, warriors, 
and great captains, who claim our respect and 
admiration.— Tod'i Rojatthan , Vol.Lp. 322. 

BABT, an Aff^ban tribe, settled at Kelat for 
purposes of traffic. The appearance of the 
Bnbi merchants is rather prepossessing ; stout, 
well-made men, with good features.— Potiingar'e 
Travail , Baloochiitan and Sinde t p 46 See Kelat. 

BifiL Malay. Hog. 

BABIER. Syriac. Cyperus papyrus—See 
Babeer. 

. BABINGTON, Dr. Benjamin. A Madras 
Medical Officer; be wrote on the Geology of 

S ie country betwixt Tellicherry and Madras. 

ond. Geol. Trans. 1810 ; As. Joun. 1819. Vol, 
vii. 646; see Memoir of Lon. Geol. Trans., Vol. 
v. 23, 29,—Dr. Buiit'i Catalogue . 
BABI-RUNG. Beng. Embelia ribes, Bum, 

BABIRUSSA ALFURUS. One of the Suidte, 
the Babirussa hog of the islands of the archi¬ 
pelago. 

BAB18ARN. Malay. Morus Indica. 
BABLAH. Neb-Neb. The rind of the 
fruit of the Acacia ferruginea. It is used as a 
substitute for the more expensive dye stuffs, 
and for communicating shades of drab to cotton. 
—Faulkner . 

BABO. See Yavana. 

BABOCALLY, a town in India in Long. 
90*$0'E.andLat.24°40'N. 

BABOO. Amdngst the hindus, a respectfuj 
appellation equivalent to the English “ Esquire; 1 
your Worship or “ yoiir reverence 11 or to .the 
mahomedan hazrat: It is still not unfrequently 
applied to Englishmen when addressed by a 
hirtdu.!^ In Calcutta, a hindii engaged in 
ihercilhtile business, a native tlerk who writes 
English. Id Goriickpore any man of family or 
influence, in Benares, the neat relatives of 
Rdj'aihs. 

JB^BOQL, A Hindi word, applied, as a 
generic term, to some species of Acacia ; but, 
the Babul proper, is the A. Arabics (which see). 
In Sind, the Babool is very abundant and grows 
to a very l*^ e size. It is exceedingly hard an,d 
wejghty. ?or agricultural implements and all 
native; purposes, if is excellent. It was much] 
pied by the Indus Flotilla, for paddle flats,; 
rudders, stanchions and boats 1 knees—in fact 
fop every purpose to whioh good wood call be 
applied. Besides other parts, its bark is em¬ 
ployed in tanning, its pods form a valuable food 
for : 0 ^ 1 % ifa young branches are the favourite 
food qf tytroels and goats, its bark yields gum 
and.Hfsd, for all these articles, wood, bark, 
U-jmcf sale is always found. Drs. 
v Ctoorn have strongly.advocated 
this tree by pkmtetpns Vff Dr. 
tie ghpra ;(#eporj„D. 7) suggested thakthe AqioU 
Arabics tree should be conserved along the banks 


of the Tumbuddra, both in the Bellary district; 
and iiv the Nugger division'of Mysore. The 
Babool Jprihgs ufi 1 in 1 tU alluvial soil on both 
banks (in similar ground to the Shikafgahs df 
Sinrfe), and, he adds, if thrtfe trees 1 be planted 
When one is cut, 1 there Will be an increased sup¬ 
ply of useful material in a few years. Dr. Gib¬ 
son, for year's strove to form such preserves. 
He says \ Report of 1857-60, p. 14)t!heStevfeifal 
proposed Babul reaerVes in this tdiMit linO 
should be kept in view, otherwise the want of 
tree reserves in a bate Country may hereafter! ba 
felt. He tells (Report p. 18 and 19) of Babool 
preset ves on the Bheema and Moota Moola 
rivers, and adds that, the net profit of all these 
Babool preserves for the year, after deducting 
every expense, including Rs. 432 per annum for 
keepers, readied the figure’ Of Rupees 1,068-9-8, 
being the best return yet had since the com¬ 
mencement if conservative measures ih 1R46. 
He mentions that there are Babool preserves on 
tbe Bheema river, in the Ahmednuggur Col- 
lectorate, and that the supply Of Wood from 
these Babool forests continues to incfkse, not 
only Ss regards firewood, but rilso in reBpect to 
large Wood for the Gun Carriage Manufactory 
and to meet the increasing demand, kmf 
opportunity bad been taken for extending the 
preserves. He informs us that the large 
Babool Wood which used to be obtained fronfl 
Kutch and Kattywar seems now to be not 
procurable, but adds that the roadside Babools 
especially in the Sattarah Districts, will soon 
afford a large supply of Gun Carriage timber. 

BABOON. A quadrumanous or fcpir band; 
ed mammal, of the sub-family Papiouinm. It 
has received its Latin name, Cynocephalus; from 
the dog-like shape of its head. The baboon is 
found in several parts of the South of Asia. 

BABOONAIl. Dukh. Hind. Pees, An- 
themis jmbilia, Camomile. ' Its root under the 
name of Baboona-feoorkh, is imported via Bom¬ 
bay ; is taken as an aphrodisiac, apd general 
tonic: sells at one rupee a seer.— Gtnl Med . 
Top . ofAgmere , p. 128. 

BABOQNA-SAFAID. A white root import¬ 
ed into Ajmere from Bombay and used as an 
aphrodisiac.— Qen. Med . Top, qf Ajmere^.12%, 

BABOOWAJA STRUGA. Rtra. C kM, 

BABRA., Three marcheg from Jeypore, on 
the road to Delhi, has one of the edicts of Asoka 
on a block of stone or rook on a hill, m old 
Pali and of dates B. C. 309. It is in the bldest 
Lat character. It differs somewhat in style 
gnd language from the, pillar and rook edicts. 
The subject is tbe Buddhist commandme^t fqr- 
biddjng the sacrifice of four footed afit 
The Vedas |are,Alluded to # but not hinfled^ 
poudemiiedaai^m^ and false in their, ape- 
trine, ana not to be obeyed, 11 The Bcr^tdWs 
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of the Munis (which must be the Vedas) are 
spoken of as directing blood<-offeringa and th 
sacrifice of animals. Priest and priestesses 
rtltyitoistodn arid religious wotoen, amongst th 
Buddhiste, are concluded to obey the edfctj 
and bear it in their hearts.— Vol, IX. p. 617 
BA0RI. HtNDl A Wfnrf of pe«oh. 
BABKlAWlRi- otie of the fire southern dis¬ 
tricts of Kattyawar,.its people, the Ba'bria hin 
du ciMiVatoiS are said to be the offspring 1 of att 
Ahif with a Kuft wotoah.—-See K»lty war, India 
BABtJAR. Sans. Cordia my*a. 
BABUI-TULSI. Bum Ocytoum basili 
cutov Burto.— Linn* 

BAflULA. Bbng. AcScia Arabics. 
BABULGONG, a town in k 75° 53* E 
and L. 18* 48* N. 

BABtJNA. fiiNf). Matricaria chatoomilla, 
BABUNA and Beena, rivers in the Mahara* 
ji ; h Sindmh’s territory. 

^AHU-PIIALLI. Hind ; species of Cor- 
chofus, d. olitorius, depressus; aCutarigulS. 
BABRUNG. BANG. Etobeli* ribds. 

BABUYAN d* tHB FIVE ISLANDS, form 
a kind of circular chain fronting the Coast of 
Cagayan : their names are 

Lat. N. Long. E 

> Lapurip or Dalupiri 19° 15' lSl° 14' 

Fuga. 19 1 

Musa ... ... 19 0 

Calayari ... ... 19 28 

^Claro Babuyan ... ... 19 35 121 54 

daniiguin ... ... 19 4 

— Hofafart/h. 

BAftWAL BintM. 

BABYLON. There exists a strict chrono- jj 
logy of the Babylonian empire, in Sdufch Baby¬ 
lonia, datiijg back to B. C. 3784, consequently 
908 yfears before the immigration of Abraham. 

The ehrliest chronology of Babylon extant, has HE 
beeii verified by aittonomy, and its ancieht his- IV. 
tory hiss received touch attention. Oallisthenesj V< 
as thfe friend Of Alexander, was permitted VI, 
adbfcSs to/tbe BhbylOttish reebrds, froto which 
it Vila bWwh that they had kept A regular 
calendar froto B. C. 2234. Babylon city 
Was‘Built had extended a lbhg period sifter 
the Cnebtfon of the Watch toWCr of Babel. 

Thb tetople of Britos Whs ttoilt B, fe 
sithe historical city accoWihg to all au¬ 
thorities, iF hot founded by Ncbuchadoetaae $a 
xtbt Or touch Older date, idd it ia sttppbSed 

f t j&toMtafs added to it, Itrs natoe ‘Bab^ 

'totoM the. tofte of Gpd^bti the chief Ms- 
feyi eV^ti Whh it foty WthUfe 

e^toetotted. The first Bhbytodishdynaaty bbp 
G:m\ by> potofui mm kingaoto & 
fcumthtirn Bebyiohia, and the historical city of 
Mon is supposed to haie been built B. 0. 

Sifiu. * TheChaldean dyhs'styhstedfbk Bfib 
years to B. 0. 32&i, When Babylon Wwtakeh by 

Hi 


Zoroaster, a Mede, who then founded there the 
second Babylonian dynasty. The Median 
dominion ended B. C. 2011, after a rule of 
224 years. Babylon city was so erected, that the 
river Euphrates rah through the middle of it 
and it was surrounded with a wall’ of three 
hundred and sixty furlongs in circuit, and 
adorned with rnacy stately turrets: the walls 
were Of that breadth, that six chariots 
abreast might be driven together upon them 
(as CtesiaS relates) the height was such, as* 
exceeded all men’s belief that heard of it. They 
were of brick, cemented with bitumen, in 
height, as Ctesias says, fifty orgaya; It is now 
known that its walls were 60 miles in circum¬ 
ference, 350 feet high and 87 feet thick. 

The earliest dominant power in Asia was of 
the Turanian or Khamitic race, amongst whom 
Nimrod appeared, and Ch. Bunsen fixes this era 
at B.. C. 8,000 to B. C. 7,000, and this 
Turanian race was afterwards overlaid by 
the Semitic and Arian races. Of the dynasties 
that have ruled in Babylon he names 

I. B. C. 3784-86 Chaldean kings, for 1550 
years, amongst whom was Nimrod, a 
Kossite Turanian, and according to 
Bunsen, it was in their time, some¬ 
where about B. C. 10,000 to B. 0. 

. 7,250 ; that the assembly of people 
at the watch tower of Babel, and the 
Semitic polarisation and emigration 
occurred. The commencement of this 
Chaldean dynasty was 200 years after 
the creation of Adam, according to 
the Hebrew text. 

8 Median kings, for 224 years, amongst 
whom was Zoroaster and his seven 
successors. 

11 Chaldean kings who reigned 64 years. 
49 do. kings who reigned 215 years. 

9 Atab kings, for 215 years, 

45 Assyrian or Ninyad kings Who reign¬ 
ed for 526 yeats, amongst Whom was 
Niniis and 8 emirartis. It was dur¬ 
ing this dynasty that the Assyrian 
etopito began to be supreme in west¬ 
ern Ab{U, B. 0.1273; this progress 
was continuous during the first 32 
vOarS until the death Of Setoiramis in 
B. C. 1222 , the 5&d year Of Ninus or 
the Derketadfie, but till totoards the 
middle orthe 8tb century, B. C. 747 
Media and Baby lOhwete tributary pro- ; 
vtoWS Of the A&yrian empire, Ninus, 
When Soto OcCupant Of the throne, bbn- 
queried Egypt in the 17th year of his 
reign $ SOmfratois overran Egypt and 
Wide A .victorious campaign into 
Ethiopia Offcueb. Setoiratnia set out 
<m to Indian campaign, ft. C, 1230. 
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During the 526 years of Assyrian su¬ 
premacy, it, as also Media, was govern¬ 
ed from Nineveh as the metropolis of 
the Assyrian empire—the kings of the 
race of Ninus resided at Nineveh on 
the Tigris, opposite Mosul. Babylon 
at this time was ruled by a Satrap, or 
viceroy, with almost independent au¬ 
thority. At length, Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria,after various struggles with 
the princes of Babylon, invested his 
son, Assarhaddon with the sovereignty 
of Babylon. The struggles, however, 
with these princes still continued, till 
at length Nabopolassar, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar,who became Satrap of 
Babylon, in the 128rd year of Nabo- 
polassar, not only made himself inde¬ 
pendent, but in alliance with the Medes 
checked the career of the empire of the 
Assyrians, and raised Babylon into 
the seat of empire of western Asia, 
The Medes had revolted, and 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria had 
commanded Nabopolassar to march 
against them. But instead of doing 
so, he made an alliance with Cy- 
axares and marched with him against 
Nineveh, which was destroyed B, 0, 
60ft, from which time Babylon* became 
entirely independent. Sardanapalus 
burned himself to death in his palace, 
and ended the Assyrian empire. The 
fall of Babylon occurred B, C, 417. 
Southern Babylonia, the country to 
the eastward of the southern portion 
of the Tigris, Susiana, was known as 
Elam. There was at one time, no 
other empire in western Asia, but the 
Babylonian. All the Babylonian and 
Assyrian dynastic arrow-headed in¬ 
scriptions, hitherto decyphered, refer 
to South Babylonia, indeed to the 
country east of the Tigris, that is 
Susiana, as being “ the cradle of 
sovereignty” There, too, are the ruins 
of vast cities to which Sir Henry 
. Kawlinson first called attention. Their 
oldest sacred legend, mentioned by 
Berosus, accords also with this refer¬ 
ence in the inscriptions, namely, that 
the first dawn of civilization was in 
southern Babylonia and that the 
teachers of mankind came from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 

VII., The second Assyrian dynasty of 122 
.years, during which Sennaeherib 
reigned, also Assarhaddon and Sarda- 
napalns, Esarhaddon 3rd son of 
Sennacherib, took Babylon in 680 
B. C. and reigned over it‘and Nineveh. 


VIII. 5 Chaldee kings, 87 years. 

IX. 10 Persian kings from Cyrus to Darius 
Codomanus, 207 years. 

The period between Zoroaster and the Median 
conqueror of Babylon and the fall of the Baby¬ 
lonian monarchy was 1904 years; 

Its capture by Cyrus is foretold in Is. xliv. 
and Jer. xliv; Jer. 1. and li. and Dan. viii. Its 
power must have been much detested, if the sor¬ 
rowful expressions anticipatory of its after fall 
be considered. Isaiah xxi. 3-9. Isaiah says, 
Go up, O Elam 1 besiege O Media ! -Babylon 
is fallen, is fallen : and all the graven images of 
her gods he hath broken into the ground.” 
While Jeremiah says “ Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling place for dragons, an astonish* 
merit, and an hissing, without an inhabitant.” 
Jeremiah li. 37. Babylon fell before the arms 
of Cyrus about B. C. 504, Nicotris, the queen 
mother, counselled resistance and as there was 
an ample supply of food with walls 350 feet high 
and 87 thick it seemed possible to withstand the 
siege. But after it had lasted two years, Cyrus 
opened the head of the canal connected with the 
Euphrates, and allowed its waters to enter the 
trenches with which he had surrounded the city. 
This so drained the bed of the river where it 
entered the city, that by midnight the two bodies 
of soldiers whom he had posted at the points of 
its entrance and exit passed in and opened the 
gates for the army who poured in and surround¬ 
ed the palace: within a few hours, the city sur¬ 
rendered. The ruins near Hillah are 
the Arabs, designated Babel, and all hitorical 
records, as well as traditions, agree in represent¬ 
ing these as the remains of the fir,t city of 
Nimrud, the Babylon of Herodotu A Diodorus 
Siculus, and other historians- Fourtniles and a 
quarter N. 20® W. of the bridge of Hillah is the 
Mujellibeh, near which are the remains pi Kasr, 
as well as those of the hanging gardens, and at 
rather more than six miles from Hillah, standing^ 
amidst, and crowning the summit of, extensive 
masses of ruin, is the Birs, or Bais-i-Nimrud. 
This has been considered by Niebuhr, Rich, and 
others, to be the celebrated temple of Belus, 
and, according to Herodotus, it was separated 
from the palace by the river. Lib: i. c. clxxx. 
L’un [des quartiers] est remarquable par le 
palais du roi, et I’autre par le lieu consacrd a 
Jupiter Belus—LarcbePs Translations. 

Porter remarks that when we consider that so 
many centuries have passed, sinceBabylon became 
a deserted habitation, and that it yet lay in the 
neighbourhood of populous nations, onr surprise 
ought to be, not that we find so little of its 
remains, but that we see so mush. From her 
fallen towers have arisen, not only all the 
present cities in her vicinity, but others which, 
like herself, are long ago gone down into the 
dust. Since the days of Alexander, w^ftpd 
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four capitals, at least, built out of her remains 
Seleucia by the Greeks, Ctesiphon by the 
Partbians, A1 Maidau by the Persians, Kufa by 
the Caliphs; with towns, villages, and cara 
vansaries without number. 

The pre-eminent mounds are three in number; 
1 st, the Amran Hill, so named by Mr. Rich in 
his **- Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon ,> and 
who designates it by that appellation, from its 
supporting a small tomb erected to the memory 
of some personage of that name, said to have 
been a son of the Caliph Ali, who fell at the 
battle of Hillah. But there must be some mi* 
take in this tradition. Ali having had only two 
sons, Hassan and Hossein, The second pile is 
that called the Kasr, or place which is separated 
from the preceding by a distance of only 750 
yards. The third is known by the appellation 
’Mujeelibe, or Maclouba, “ the overturned.” It 
stands about a mile and half northward from the 
other. 

The ancient kingdom of Babylonia compre¬ 
hended a narrow tract along the river Euphrates, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Erech, or 
from about the modern town of Seikh-el 
Sbuyukh, to Babel, a distance of about 154 
miles in a direction westward of north, and con¬ 
tinuing from thence 287 miles further, in the 
same direction to Kalneh, on the Khabur. The 
kingdom extended eastward till it joined Assyria, 
including Akad, and two other cities no less re¬ 
markable. One of them bears the name of El 
Kush, extensive ruins about 11 miles E. S. E. of 
Felujah, and the other is the supposed site of 
antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of the Arabs, 
(Lieut. Lynch,) which is within the Medina 
wall, near the southern extremity. The greater 
part of what was called Mesopotamia in latter 
times constituted, therefore, the territory of 
ancient Babel, the Aram naharain, or Syria 
between the rivers of the Scriptures. Gen. xxiv. 
10; Deut .xxiii. 4. The same tract also bore the 
name of Padan Aram. Gen. xxviii. 2 , or Cham¬ 
pagne Syria, both of which designations agreed 
with the description given of the country by 
Strabo. Babylonia, is the modern Iraq-i-Ajem. 
—Quseley's Travel #, Vol. I, p, 104. Mignarie 
Travels, p. 168. Porter's Travels, Vol II, p. 
337 and 839. Euphrates and Tigris Col, Ches - 
ney,p. 118.— Bunsen's Egypt, 

BACCALA. It. 

Baccalare ... It. | Bacalluto ... Port. 

Bacalao ... Sp. I y ' 

* COD. The cod-fish. 

BACCAUREA DULCIS.—JFaK, 

Syn. 

Pier&rdia dalcia.— Jack, 

A tree of Penang and Sumatra.—Potyf, 


BACCAUREA PIERARDI.-ArcA 
Syn. 

B. Ramiflora.— Lour, 

Pierardia sapid a.— Roxh. 

Lut qua Chin. 

This small tree yields a sub-acid edible fruit. 
It grows in Tippera, Burraah and Cochin-China. 
Uvxb. n. 25 4, Voigt, 95. 

BACCHANALS, See Bacchus *, Hindu* 
BACCHAROIDES ANTHELMINTICA. 
Moench. Syn. of Yernonia anthelmintics.— 
Willd, 

BACCHUS, Sir W. Jones imagined that the 
Dionysos or Bacchus, who is said to have in¬ 
vaded India, was Bama, the son of Cush; the 
black Osiris of the Egyptians had also the titles 
of Seirius, Sirius and Bacchus. See Hindu; 
Iswara; Saraswali j Vishnu; Yavaria; Osiris. 

BAOCOUN ISLANDS, a name of the Tan- 
jong Basso Islands. 

BACH. Hind. Acorus calamus. 

BACH, a family or got of Rajputs of inferior 
rank settled on the borders of the Jonpur dis¬ 
trict, in Oudli and Gorukpur. They are said 
to be of the Chouhon tribe. The Bach-hal tribe 
or got now in Alighur, Badaon, Mathura and 
Shah-Jehanpur claim to be of the Soma Vansi 
stock residing near Shab-Jehanpur, they sup- 
plauted the Gujur, and themselves have been 
succeeded by theKutt’herya and Gour Rajput.— 
)ViU. Gloss . Elliot, Snpplmi> Gloss. 

BACH-CHALI KURA. Tel. Basella cordi- 
folia, Lam . B’alba, Limb 
BACH-CHALI MAN DA. Tel. Ceropegia 
uberosa. 

BACON. Eng. 

Spek. ... ... Dut. Lardnm . Lat. 

Bacon. Eng. Speck. Germ. 

Lard.. Fr. Solo . Rus. 

Lardo. It. Port. Sp. 

The flesh of swine, salted and dried j largely 
prepared in Ireland and America, and iu the 
northern counties of England and southern of 
Scotland and exported to India. It is a coarse 
'ood, and, as that prepared in India is very liable 
to induce disease of the bowels, its use should 
be avoided.— McCulloch, Com. Diet. 

BACONDRY DROOG, in L. 78® 11* E. 
and L. 12° 88 ’N. 

BACKERGUNJE, a district of Bengal* 
BACTRIA, is supposed to have been in the 
site of the modern Balkh and is the country 
watered by the Oxus and its tributaries. The 
name is from “ bakl^i” the fortunate or the 
happy. It formed one of the settlements of the 
Arians, the third iu their migration, and was the 
central point of their old ^onqinions. According 
to Ch. Bunsen, the Ari*n emigration tromSogd 
o Buctrie, look place prior to B. C. 5,000, con- 
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t scquently before the time of Mines. The lan- Demetrius or i^ppllodotus, who ruled in t,he 
guage ot the Zend books is supposed by Haug Punjab, buying as their capful ^gaja, qj^pgid 
to be Bactrian and Bactria was the original seat by Demetrius to Euthymedia. Bayer q^ya, in 
of Zorastrian lore. The power of Bactria was his Hist. Beg. Bact. p. 84, that according to 
broken by the Assyrians, B. C. 1,200. Claudius Ptolemy, there was a town yrithin,UkQ 
Bemiramis had retreated into it after her defeat Hydaspes yet nearer the Indus, called $agala, 
on the left bank of the Indies. Alexander also Euthymedia; but he scarcely doubts that 
the Great, in his advance towards the Indus, Demetrius called it Euthydemia,from his father, 
formed military stations in Bactria, and after after his death and that of Menander. Deme- 
his demise, when the generaLs of his armies set trius was deprived of his patrimony, A. U. C. 
up for independence, Bactria wp,s carved into a 562. Sagala is conjectured by Colonel Tod to 
kingdom, which, with varying limits, lasted be the Salbbanpoora of the Yadu when driven 
from B. 0. 256 to A. D. 207. Even of that from Zabulisthan, and that of the Tuchi or 
loqg lir\e of Bactrian kings, through a period of Yuty, who were fixed there from CentraDAsia 
463 years, the sole existing evidence is the in the filth century, and if, so early as the 
emanations from their mints, exhumed from second century when Ptolemy wrote, may have 
time to time in and around their ancient seats of originated the change to Yuti media , the central 
government, and, in the almost total absence of Yuti. Numerous medals, chiefly found within the 
annals whether eastern or western, their coins | probable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sagala, 
furnish the only available testimony of the sur- either belong to these princes or the Parthian 
vival, re-institution and extinction of the domi- | kings of Minagara on the Indus, The legends 
naut Hellenic element on the sitebf Alexander’s j are in Greek on one side, and in the Sassanian 
furthest conquest in the east, and of the poten- ; character on the reverse. The names of Apollo- 
tates who swayed the destinies of those lands dotus and Menander have been decyphered, but 
for the next four centuries. Professor Wilson the titles of ‘ Great King/ * Saviour/ and other 
gives a list of them from Theodotus I, B. C. epithets adopted by the Arsacid© are perfectly 
256 to Pantaleon, B. C. 170. Then of barbaric legible. The devices however, resemble the 
kings, Su flerramus, Kadaphes and Kadphises Parthian. These Greeks andParthians must have 
from B. C. 100 to B. C. 60; Also of an Indo- gradually merged, into the hindu population. 
Parthian dynasty ; of the Indo Scythian princes | Prefessor Lassen, supposes the existence of four 
of Kabul, and a classification of their cotempo- • Gret-k kingdoms,, viz. that of Bactria. A second, 
raries. Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep's Antiquities | eastern, under Menander.and Apollodotus, cam- 
gives Major Cunningham’s Table. The countries j prehending the Punjab .and valley of the Indus, 
over which they ruled were Bactria; Sogdiana ; with Kabul, and Araoliotia or Kandahar added 
Margiana ; Paropamisadae ; Nysa ; Aria-Dranga, j in times of its prosperity. A third, western, at 
Aracbosia ; Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, Taxila, Herat and in .Seestan. A fourth, central of the 
Patalene, Syrastrene and Larice, but their limits Paropamisus, which latter region Mr. Prinsep is 
were incessantly varying. inclined to give to Bactria, because of the 

The Asii, or Asiani nomades who took bi lingual as well as. the. pure, Greek coins of 
Bactria from the Greeks.iMr. Prinsep oon- Heliocles and.Antimachus, kings,of Bactria. 
siders to be Scythiaqs of Azes, who over- Of all the kings who followed Eukratides, 
powered the Greek dynasties ip Soghdiana and Menander and, Apollodotus alone mmentioned 
northern Bactria between U0 and 130 B. G. by classical authorities 
The Bactrian Greeks are usually termed Yavana, The history of the country, of the iKopbonee 
in (Sanskrit literature, but Colonel Tod warns us river,». e .■ Bactria, Aria and Kabul, is also pb- 
nojt to mistake them 'for the Yavana descended tained from coins. fMaqy of the coins havebi- 
frora Yavana, fifth son of Yayat, third son of lingual inscriptions,, the one Greek, pn the ob- 
ttah patriarchal Nab us, though' the Ionians may verse,, some of ^icellcnt, workmanship but, often 
be of this race. Similarly, he says, the Saca of of very barbarous format the other on .the reverse 
Indian history are the Sacse races of Central in that * called AriaryArianian, .Bactrian .and 
Asia, (the Sac’ha Rajpoot) the Paklava, rite an- Kabulian. According to the prevalent aulho- 
cfent Persians or Guebres; the China , the in-- rity of Lassen, James Prinsep, Professor Wil- 
hWbitants of'China, and the* G ? has* inhabitants! son and others, this language is said to be Ban* 
dtihigtent snowy mountains (kho), > whence eerit, but Doctor Moore asserts it is, Hebrew, 
Kho-ckaktyhe moptes of Ptolemy, corrupted It is written from right - to left, 
to; Caucasus. The first Greek king Theodotus Or Diqdotus, 

According to Col. Tod, Rajaithan, Vol 7. B. C. 256, reigned about the. lame time as 
p, 233 the Yarn or Greek princes, who appa- Ars&ceel. 

rently continued to rule wittow the Iwdu* diet Theodotus II. B. O. 240, is arid to have 
’tbeChrotinu ere ink# aMhet the remains oi the \ teigned in the Kabul valley. 

iynwty« foetodependent kingdom of 1 - Euthydemui, B. C.: MO, reigned in tjie time 
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of the expedition of Antiochus, the great, and le was regarded, even by his own adherents and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the united after some centuries, as the founder of magic; 
Syrian and Parthian armies. He then urged An- a sorcerer and deceiver; but Hippocrates, Eudox- 
tiochus to receive him in alliance and so extend us, Plato and Aristotle looked on him as a great 
the Greek influence to the Indus. A peace was spiritual hero and the earliest sage of a primeval 
concluded, and Eutbydemus led the Syrian poch. Zoroaster’s views are expressed in a 

army through Bactria, i. e, by the route N. of lymn, or Gatha, consisting of eleven three line 
the mountains to the Kabul valley and across itrophes. It seems to have been composed on 
the Indus in B. G, 206. there, Antiochus some great public occasion and offers the choice 
made peace with Sophagasenus (Asoka), which >f following a true path or of continuing in the 
that sovereign recorded by edicts on rocks and xistiug superstition, and in the 3rd strophe, 
pillars in various parts of India, iu characters mnounces the presence of two twin spirits, the 
exactly resembling those on the coins of Aga- Good and the Base and commands them to 
thocles. In B. C. 205, Antiochus returned by zboose between them. In the fifth strophe he 
way of Arachotia* The translation of the edicts names Ahura Mazda, the All Holy and All 
of Asoka is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for True; there is no mention of the name of Abri- 
1838, and that on the Girnar rock names An- man, as later regarded by that of the evil princi- 
tiochus as Antiochia Yona Bajah. pie, but in the seventh strophe Armaiti is named 

Pantaleon B. C. 195, coined in Greek and >3 the mother of the corporeal world who comes, 
Sanskrit. with Power, and with Truth and with Piety, to 

Agathocles B, C. 190 coined with Greek and uccour this life. Later, this religion degenerated 
Sanskrit, is supposed by Lassen to have ruled nto magisra : from this, Persians have derived 
Kabulistan to the Indus, and Mr. H, T. Prinsep heir Shah-River: Ashta, or Truth is the second, 
supposes him to have been the governor left by vhich has become the Ardi Behesht of the Farsi: 
Antiochus in Kabul, after his treaty with Asoka. md the third is Yohu Mauo, signifying the good 
Eukratide 9 , B. C. 178 (Prinsep B. C. 181, )ious mind or Piety, out of which has grown 
Bayer, Wilson B. 0. 105, Visconti: Lassen he later term Bahman.—God in Hitt, Vol. L 
B. C. 175.) He seems to have made an expedi* 274, *271 to 288 

tion to India in 165 B. C., and, on his return Zoroasters doctrine spread from Bactria into 

from it, to have been murdered by his son. Media. But in the year B. C. 2,234, Zoroaster 
Numerous coins of his have been found in Bac- a king of Media, conquered Babylon where the 
tria and Afghanistan and Mr. H. T. Prinsep rue magism as taught by the disciples of Zoroas- 
cousiders that he ruled originally in Bactria, ;er, soon mingled with Chaldean philosophy, and 
subsequently made conquests in and south of under the despotisms of Xerxes and other rulers, 
Parapamisus in Kabul and, first of all the Greeks, so early as the times of Artaxerxes, rites were 
coined iu the bilingual Arian inscription. The ntroduced into Persia, glaringly contradictory 
first use of two languages, however, is also f the ethico-spirituai nature of Zoroaster’s 
ascribed to Agathocles, who used Greek and -eligion, which has now a-days degenerated into 
Sanskrit while Eukratides used Greek and fire worship and magical formula. 

Arian. Zoroaslrians used the Zend language which 

Heliocles B. C. 155, the parricide of Eukra- s newer than the language of the Vedas,, but 
tides, used bilingual inscriptions on coins in pure lder than Sanscrit. The Bactrian language is 
Greek and Arian. His rule, though short, ex- commonly called Zend: the Vedic language is 
tended over Bactria and'the Paropamisus. tereotyped Bactrian, the Zend is the continua* 
Antimachus B. C. 150 coined with Greek and ion of this old Bacirian tongue, with two 
Arian* bases of which we are acquainted. One of 

According to Bunsen, the earliest Bactrian hem, the language of the Zend books, the other 
faith was a pure u&ture worship as recorded bat of the cuneiform inscriptions from Cyrus 
in the Vedas. That was superseded by an nd Darius down to Artaxerxes II. The San* 
^ethical faith, when light and darkness, sun- crit is the weakened prose form of the old Bac- 
■ shine and storm, became represented by good ;rian, the poetical form of which exists in the 
and evil, but in the change, Zoroaster denotes iymns of the Rig Veda. These hymns were 
the spirits of evil by the term Devs, common ransmitted orally. Literature proper only com** 

, to the old Arian divinities. The Bactrian re- mences with Sanscrit after it became a learned 
ligfou continued unchanged amongst the emi- auguage, and it became the sacred language 
grants until they reached the Punjab. In the bout the year 1,000 B. C. at the begiamgot 
west, Zarntbustra Spitaraa, Zoroaster of Europe, he fourth age. Both Vedic and Sanscrit; were 
one of the mightest intellects and greatest men at first living languages, spoken by the people* 
of all time appeared in< the feign oi Vietaspa, a —Tods Rnjttstku, FoL II.,p*Wl*'^ hmn 
Bactrian king,; towaidautbe .year 3000 B. C. Ooik BkU*y, Fol Ip. 270to 293.Bwwn'i 
HiacPaiemj^^ Him as a bias- E</ypt } Fois. HI and I¥. See Afghanistan; 

fixsbxahdi worthy of dea%*nc % Ariane, Greekaof Asia, 
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scriptions, Semiramis; Hindu; Kattywar, Zo- of the Uzbegs, Znibaok is surrounded by very 
roaster. high hills, and has four gates.~if«rMa*»’« 

BACTRIAN CAMEL. Camelus Bactrianus. Embassy, p. 163. Mohun Lai's Travels, p> 260. 
BACTRUS, or Dehas river, the chief river of See Afghan. Cush. Tibet. 

Balkh, rises out of the Hindu Cush: near the BADADA. Singhalese. Wednesday* It is 
city, it divides into hundreds of canals making from Buda. 

the face of the country one blooming garden of BADADUM. Tah. Erythiina sublobata. 
richest fruits— Bunsen, God. in Hist. Vol. 1, Roxb. 

p- 277. B AD AGALE-YAVERU. Kaen. Brahmans, 

BAD. Pees. Hind, bad, evil, loss, remission, followers of Vishnu, in Mysore. 

BAD. Pees. Hind. The wind, according to BADAGE, a tribe of slaves in Kurg. 

Asiatics a common cause of disease. It usually BADAKTAPA, See Seraang. 

means rheumatism.— Pottinger's Travels Beloo - BADAM. Pees. Hind. Is a term which, 

chistan and Sinde, p. 94. with affixes and suffixes, is applied to several 

BADABANALA. Sansc. A term sometimes kernel fruits. Badaro, is the almond: 
applied to the South Pole. Badam-i-Talkh is the bitter almond : Hijli 

BADAKSHAN is a mountainous region, in- Badam is the Terminalia catappa : Kaghazi 
eluding the upper part of the valley of the Oxus. (or paper) Badam is a thin shelled almond : 
The capital is Faizabad. It lies between lat. Badam-i-shirin, is the Amygdalus communis or 
36° and 38° N. and long. 69° and 73 p E, is dulcis; and Badam talkh i pahari, is the 
ou the western declivity of the Bolor Tagh in Prunus Armeniacus. 
the valleys of some of the head streams of the BADAMI, a hill fort in L 15 Q 55* N. 
Oxus, of which the Badakshan river is the prin- and L. 75° 42' E.; in the S. Mahratta Country 
cipal. Its inhabitants are of the Tajik race, shiah is 8. S. E. of Kaladghi. The foot of the 
Mahomedans, and speak Persian; the Tajik fort is 1,646 feet above the sea, Bad a pi is 58 , 
race here are purer Iranians than other Tajiks, miles N. E. from Dharwar. It is a hill fort of * 
The Tajik possessed the country before the in- great strength. At tke close of the lUth century,^ 
roads of the Turks and Uzbegs. They are a it was the scene of a great disaster to a Hyder- 
wild race, living in the little mountain glens, in abad army, which was Bwept away by a peati- 
viilages, surrounded by gardens. In the remote lence, it was taken by the British in 1818 and 
mountains of Badakshan are the richest again in 1841. 

known-mines of rabies and lapis lazuli. Marco BADAM-I-HINDI. Duk. Hind. Ter- 

Polo mentions that the chief of Badakshan laid minalia catapa. 

claim to a Grecian origin; Baber corroborates BADAM-I-SHIRIN. Amygdalus communis, 
the story, and Elphinstone says that the ohief A. dulcis. The almond, 
of Darwaz, in the valley of the Oxus, was a BADAM, JANGLI. Hind. Sterculia 
Macedonian. Burnes also believed in the de- foetida. 

scent of many of the chiefs of Badakshan from BADAM-KANDI. Hind. A sweetmeat im- 
the Greeks of Bactria. Badakshan, is a de- bedding almonds, 
pendency of Balkh, and lying to the east of BADAM TALKH PAHARI. Hind. Prunus 
that city, on the north of Badakhshan, are the Armeniaca. 

hill states of Wakkan, Shughnan, Darwaz, BADAM-KA-TEL. Hind. Almond Oil ; 

Eulab and Hissar, all of whose peoples claim Oil of Amygdalis communis, 
a descent from Alexander. To the eastward of BADANG, a Malay Hercules, a Wallace or 
Badakshan lies the plain of Pamir, inhabited Tell who defended Singapore against invaders. 
by the Kirghis, and the Siah Posh Kafirs are BADAN1KA, Tel, Looamhus longiflorus, L. 

on the south, occupying a great part of the BADaON, a town ofRohilcund. 

range of the Hindoo Cush and a portion of BADAPU, BADIDAPU CHETTU, Til, . 

Belut Tagh. Marco Polo resided in Badakshan Erythrina Indica,— Lam, 
for the sake of his health, and he described BADARINATH, is in Garhwal, situated in 
Wakkan, Pamir, Bolor and Kashmir. Badakhsh- the Mana pass, within the Hamalayas. It is in 
aan rubies were formerly of high repute. The 30° 46' N. L.; 79° 32' E. L. ou the right 
turquoise of Badakhshan and Kbokand is of a bank of the Bishen Gangs. The entrance t6 
greeu colour and is very inferior to the blue the hindu temple is 10,124 feet above theses, 
turquoise of Neshapur in Persia. In its ruby according to Robert Sohlagentweit but aeeord- 
miues, the gem is said to be found in lime- ing to the Bengal As. Soc. Journal... 10,294 
stone, along with great masses of lapis lazuli feet Near it, the upper limits of , the u Amdeh 
Its rivulets, romantic scenes and glens, its and Kiiisi,” fir-trees is...9,572 feet, the upper 
fruits, flowers gnd; nightingales are spoken of limits of the “ Bilka and DeodAr,” fir-trees.,* 
in rapture hy the people of the neighbourhood. 9348 feet ; and the upper limit of wnlmfcts 
The Tajiks of Badakhshan are not so handsome (Akrot)..«8S76 feet r Immediately below tke 
«i tk men of Cluttnr; tbeir chess Is IMse that I village of Kaaa, ia tbe hindu ihrine dedicated to 
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an incarnation of Vishnu and one of the most 
sacred in hindu mythology. The temple is 
built on the bank of the Bisheu Ganga im¬ 
mediately over the site of a hot spring, the ex¬ 
istence of which no doubt led to the original 
selection of this remote spot. The Rawal, or 
chief priest, is invariably a Namburi brahmans 
from Malabar: no other class of brahman 
being allowed to touch the- idol. Many tem¬ 
ples erected in the same site have been over¬ 
whelmed and destroyed by the avalanches which 
occur there. Its revenues are derived from the 
offerings of its votaries and the rents of assign¬ 
ed lands .—Professor Wilton -—See Badarinatb, 
Sri Sampradaya, Kunawar. 

BADARINATH PEAK. (B 4) L. 30° 43‘ 
4 " N.; L. 79° 15“ 6’ in GArhwAl, S. E. of 
Badrinath, a well known hindu temple on the 
right bank of the Vishnug&nga. It is 22,869 
feet above the sea. 

BADARWAR. A town in the N. W. Himalaya 
containing three to four hundred houses, all, 
however, small and without any indication of 
wealth.— Dr. Thornton'* Travels in Western 
Himalaya and Tibet, p. 329. 

BADAWET. Pers. Hedysarura alhaji. 

BADAWI. Arab. A Bedouin Arab. 

BADAWURD. Hind. Fagonia cretica. 

BADDHA. Hind, of Panji Salix, sp. 

BADDI KANDER. Hind. Saggar of the 
Salt Range, Ehretia asperas. 

BADEK, in Java, a fermented liquor, pre¬ 
pared by boiling and stewing rice, with a fer- 
ment called mi consisting of onions, black 
pepper and capsicum. After frequent stirring 
the mixture is rolled into balls, which are piled 
up in a vessel, and the badek drips to the bot¬ 
tom.— Veg. King . 816, 

BADGACHI. Tam. A low caste in Travan- 
core but superior to pariahs.— WiJson's Glossary. 

BADGE R, the Hebrew Tachash. This name 
is given to the Meles eollaris, Meles albo-gula- 
ris, Blyth. ft is the Indian Badger, and is 
called the Bhalloo Soor or Bear-Pig. See 
Mammalia; Meles. 

BADHAIL, a bold predatory race occupying 
Beit in Kattyawar ; like the Wagher race of 
Dwarica, who with the Badhails of Aramra 
were so long the terror of the western seas, 
thejr are a spurious branch of the Jhareja 
family of Bhooj, one of whom called Abra, 
with the cognomen of Much’hwal or whiskered, 
came from Cutch in the time of Rinna &>wa, 
into whose family he married. His son hat, off¬ 
spring by a woman of impure caste, anas. 
earned the name of Waghgir, with the dittinc- 
tive office of Mauik or gem, Main Mai < the 
Ittfc chieftain of this raoe, with all his'tfaotley 
company of Waghairs, Badhails and Arabs was 
slain in the storm or in the retreat after a 



were long the terror of the neighbouring seas 
It is probably the Aramra of the maps, in 
Long. 69° 15’ E., and Lat. $2° 27’ N. 

According to Col. Tod, Uja, the third son 
of Seoji, a Rhatore Rajput of Canouj, issued 
from the sand-hills on the Looni, carrying his 
forays to the Saurashtra peninsula, where he 
decapitated Beekumsi the Chamara chieftain 
of Okamundala and established himself. From 
this aot his branch became known as the Badhail. 

BADHAQ, a robber tribe of Oudh and its 
borders. 

BADHOO, a hindu royal ceremonial: waving 
a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round the 
sovereign’s head.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol 11. 
p. 73. 

BAD I. Hind. The fortnight from full to new 
moon, the darkening half of the moon. 

BADIAN. Hind. BADIAN-l-KHATAI. 
Pers. Iilicium anisatura: Star-Anise. 

BAD1KI. Tel. Sapium cordifoliura— R. 
in. 693. 

BADISE CHETTU. Tel. Erythrina indica. 
Lam. 

BADJULAUT. See Baju; New Guinea. 

BADLA, also BADLl. Hind, Substitute. 

BAD-MAASH, Pers. An evil liver, a person 
living by defrauding others. It is from Bad, 
Pers. bad, and Maaab, food. Bad-nara, disgrace. 

BADOCHI, a red earth of Gurgaon, used 
iu dyeing. 

BAD PAT. Pers. A swift horse (wind-footed) 
of Turkoman breed, much prized by the 
Persians and always found in the stud of a person 
of rank. 

BADR. Ar. Hind. Pers. Full moon. 

BADRANJBOYA. Hind. Nepeta ruderalis. 

BADRARA. Hind. Gmelina Asiatics. See 
Sarrap, and Pasktu, also, Taxus baccata. The 
common yew. 

BADRASIR, a famed temple of the Jains. 

BaDRUJ-I-ABIAZ. Arab. Baseila alba : 
Ocirnum album. 

BADSHAH, Hind. Pers. a King. 

BADSHAHI RAl. Hind, Sinapis bras- 
sica, also S. ragosa. 

Badrn Badshah. 

Badshahi Rai. 

BADUL, a young chief of Cheetore. It is to, 
Cheetore an oath to swear “ by the sin of 
the sack of Cheetore.” Of these sacks were 
three and a half. In the ‘ half,’ the city was not 
stormed, but the best and bravest were cut 
off (taka). It is described with great anima¬ 
tion in the Khoman Rasa- Badul eras but 
a stripling of twelve, but the Rajpoot expect* 
wonders from this early age. yejteapad, 
though wounded, and a dialoguA»g»sh 
him and his uncle’s wife, wh( hctpi^4 him to 
relate how her lord conductedHfimselt eftf this 
joins him. The stripling replies: “Re wasths 
resper of the harvest of bap}$ Lftllowedhia 
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steps as the humble gleaper of bis sword. On 
the gory bed of honour he spread a carpet of 
the slain; a barbarian prince his pillow, he laid 
him down, and sleeps surrounded by the foe.” 
Again, she said : tell me, Badui, how did my 
love (peear) behave ?” u Oh ! mother, how 
further describe his deeds, when he left no foe 
to dread or admire him ?” She smiled farewell 
to the boy, and adding, my lord will chide my 
delay,” sprung into the flame.— Tod'8Rajasthan, 
Vol. I. p. 264. 

BADULLA, a town in Ceylon, near it are 
hot springs. A race of people, called Pareyas, 
or strangers are there met with; believed to have 
been descendants of Portuguese captives made 
slaves after the re-conquest. Badulla is in L. 
6° 09’ N. and L. 81° ll'E. 38miles W. from 
Nurelia (Newera Elia) and is 2,450 feet above 
the sea. The highest point of the road between 
Taldenia and Badulla is 2,345 feet. 

BAD WAIL, See Badhail. 

BADYAN. Hind. Fomiculum vulgare 
comfits, sugared seeds of the “ sonf.” 

BADYAN KHATAI, Hind, llliciura ani- 
saturn. 


are found. It is the chief town of a small 
principality ofSyuds. 

BAGAR, Hind, A kind of grass, Erio- 
phorum cannabinum. 

BAGA SOLEE, a town in Long. 88° 26' 
E. and Lnt. 24° 2b’ N. 

BAGAWA. Sansc. BHAGAWAT. Sansc. 
The most meritorious, a name of Budba,—Zfy- 
der’s Eastern Morwchim . 

BAG-BHAKENDA. Bend. Hind, and 
Pehs., also Pahari arund. Hind. Jalropha 
curcns.— Linn, 

BAG Eli A, the name of a Kajput Chouhone 
race, decended from Koraarphal (died A. D. 
1166) sovereign of Guzerat. The princes of 
Baghelcund are of this race: in Guzerat 
there are many petty chieftains of this tribe, 
as Lunnwarra, Mandvie ; Mahera ; Godra; Dub- 
hove, &c., &c. Another account of theBaghela 
is that- they are a Rajput race, descendants of 
Sid Rae. They gave their name to Baghelcund, 
an entire division of Hindustan. They also 
occupy Peetapoorand Theraudin in Guzerat. 
See Baghel ; Ohouhone ; Komarphal. 

BAGELEN. A district in Java, see Ka- 


BADYPOUR, a town in Long. 85° 57' E. 
and L. 26° 3 N. 

BAEL TREE : it is thought that there is 
but one species growing in India, the /Eglc 
naarmelos, which is modified and improved 
by cultivation ; specimens of the plant in fruit 
mid flower were procured from several districts, 
and compared, but the only perceptible dif¬ 
ferences were in the size of the fruit and in the 
disappearance of the spines on the branches as 
the trees improve. 


rang Bollong. 

BAGEREE. A nuddy or river of Dhar. 
The Bageree river runs near Kachrode in the 
Indore territory. 

BAGE3UR, a town in Long. 79° 44' E. and 
Lat. 29* 50’ N. 

BAGESWARA MATA, a goddess of Baz- 
lielcund, to whose shrine Komarphal of Guzerat 
(A. 1). 1166) sent his son. See Komarphal. 

BAGGA PATTI. Tkl. Limnophila racemosa. 
— Bentli. Cyrtlla aquatica, R. iii. 115. 


BAELANG, an islet near Singapore. 
BAETAN. Ar. In Arabia, the only serpent 
that is truly formidable is that called Bcelan, a 
small slender creature, spotted black and 
white; its bite is death, and the dead body is 
swollen by the poison in a very extraordinary 
manner.— Niebuhr's Travels , Vol. 11. p. 333. 

BABTYLIA, stones held sacred by the Jews, 
probably $reolites. They were without any re¬ 
semblance to the human figure. See Bait-ul. 
BAFT, Pees. Loom work, Calico. 

BAFTAS. Anglo Hind. Cotton Manufactur¬ 
ed articles. ■ 

BAG. Hind, a tiger, many towns are named f 
from this. * 

BAG-ACHERA. Duk. Pisonia grandis. 
BAGADHA, Jarasanda, the king ofBaga- 
dha, opposed Semiramis, B. C. 1230, defeated 
and drove her back to the Indus with immense 
lost. See Semiramis. 


SAG/ 

BAGte 

D. C. Vi? 

BAQANABfl 

LY, a town in w 

E. and Lat. IS’:' 


ins. Cucurbito, sp f 
Hind. Cocculus acuminates^ 

Hgto BANGANAPIL- 
«M|ndia in Long. 78® 19’ 
fi|PP Near this diamonds 


BAG GAL AH, or BUDGEROW. These 
vessels trade from Cutch, Guzerat, and the 
Malabar coast to the gulph of Persia, the coast 
of Arabia, and the Red Sea. They are Indian 
vessels, and manned with Indian seamen, 
called Lascars. See Boat. 

B^GH, a town in Kach Gandavn. 

BAGH. Pars. Hind. A garden. Like the 4 
Dutch and Chinese of the present day, the 
Persians delight in naming their gardens and 
garden-houses with fancy names, as Farkh-bagh, 
garden of delight; Lal-Bagb, ruby garden. 

BAGHAET, Hind. Garden lands. 

BAGHVAN, Hind. A gardener. 

BAGUIOHA, Hind. Small garden. 

Bl'GHA ? Ficus Indice, 

BIjH-AKRA Beng, Prickly .. Piioma, 
Pison a villosa. , , • 

BAtfHANDEN, also BAGHI, felan,quin. 
Bearei; r in Tinnevelly, _,<[ . 

BA>»H-ANKRA. BEXG.-AlapgtoAdwtpc* 

.talum.jjj 

BAG&ANWALLA; a town in the SMt 
Range, has the principal team of tertiary coal, 
Sec CooL 



BAGHDAD. 


BAGHDAD. 


; BAGHBAN ob BAGWAN. Hind. A gar¬ 
dener or vendor of vegetables. 

BAGH-BHERBNDA. Bbno, Jatropba cur- 
cas. 

BAGHDAD. In L. 33° 19’ BO" N., L. 
44° tV 45 E. is the capital of the Turkish 
province of Bagdad and has a population of 
65,000. It is built on both sides of the Shat-ul 
Arab, the connection being* established by a 
bridge of boats. Baghdad was built in A. D. 763 
by the caliph ALMansur, out of the remaining 
ruins of Ctesiphon. It flourished under the 
caliphs until sacked in A. D. 1259 by Hoolo- 
goo, the grandson of Changiz Khan. It has 
been held by the Turks since 1638. This city 
is the classic scene of the Thousand and One 
Nights. It is unequally divided by the river, 
two-thirds being on the left bank, and the 
remainder on the right or Mesopotamia side; 
the town is fortified by a high brick parapet 
wall, flanked at intervals with bastioned towers, 
and surrounded by a ditch ; the citadel, which 
is a respectable work, is situated at the 
north-western extremity. The bazaar built by 
Daood Pasha, is one of the finest in the East, 
and is well stocked with home and foreign 
manufactures. Some of the mosques are also 
striking, but the rest of the buildings show, as 
usual on the exterior, either dead walls or ruins; 
but when viewed from a distance, and especially 
irom the river, the luxuriant date groves and 
rich gardens, contrasted with green domes and 
graceful minarets, present a rich and at tractive 
appearance. Previously to the plague, which 
commenced its ravages in 1830, there were 
110,000 inhabitants. 

Baghdad is frequently called Babylon by the 
early travellers, and even by the Arab geogra¬ 
phers. The Church of Rome still gives the 
title of *' Bishop of Babylon" to the prelate 
who is placed over the Roman Catholic Chris¬ 
tians in the pashalic of Baghdad. 

The Khalifs or vicegerents who succeeded 
Mahomed, ruled sometimes in Baghdad and 
sometimes in other parts of their conquer¬ 
ed dominions. The race of Ommiah, 16 in all, 
ruled from Damascus, from A. D. 661-2 
to 744-5. The Abbassi, reigned at Baghdad 
from A. D. 749-50 to 1258-9 when Baghdad 
was besieged and taken by Ali Kban, (Hu- 
lagu) grandson of Changis Khan. 

The houses are all provided with a Sard-ab 
or under ground room, and some have the 
Areeah or open room on the roof. 

The Moatanzeria mosque is of the age of 
the Caliphs. The Tekieh is a monastery of 
dervishes of the order of the Bektaslii, which 
stands on the banks of the Tigris, on the west 
side of the town, and is a good specimen of 
aarljr and pure mahomed&a architecture.— 
(.ChesneyU Euphrates) 

In the 8th century, Hindu Physicians 

m 


went to Baghdad, and practised at the 
hospitals. Two of them named Manka and 
Saleb, were the physicians of Harun ur-Bashid. 
Nine miles from Baghdad is the sxpall Akarkouf, 
the ground around the ruined pile called by the 
Arabs Tall Namrud, and by the Turks Namrud 
Tapassi. Both these terms mean the bill, not 
the tower, of Nimrod and the term Akarkonf 
or Agargouf given by the Arabs, is intended to 
signify the ground only, around it. It is about 
9 miles from Baghdad.— (Layard's Nineveh f 
Vol //. p. 175.) 

Baghdad, the capital of a Turkish Pa* 
shalik which extends in a north west direction 
from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab, to the 
rocks of Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards 
Constantinople. In an east and west line, it 
stretches from the confines of Persia to th e 
banks of the Khabour, which separates it from 
the pashaiick of Orfa ; (the Osrhoene of the 
Romans, And that part of Mesopotamia which 
contained the Harran of Abraham, and the 
famous Edes9a of the crusades.) The general 
boundaries of the pashaiick of Baghdad, may 
be called the Euphrates and Arabian desert of / 
Nedjid to the west and south ; Kuzistan 
and the stretch of Zagros to the east; the 
pashaiick of Diarbekir or Hollow Mesopotami, 
to the north-west; and Armenia, with the 
Kurdish territory of Julamerick to the north. 
The whole, forming a kind of irregular 
oval comprehending ancient Babylonia, and 
all Assyria Proper. That portion of the 
pashalik which, lies north-east of the Tigris, 
which comprised the chief part of Assyria, is 
now called Lower Kurdistan ; a name not very 
dissimilar, as Major Rennel observes, to the 
old Scripture appellation for Assyria, found in 
the Second Book of Kings and in the Prophet 
Amos, both of which, probably, refer to the 
country east of Nineveh as the land of Kir. 
The rest of the pashaiick lies between the widely 
sweeping currents of the Tigris and the Eu* 
phrates, commands the no less renowned boun¬ 
daries of Babylonia, including Chaldea, its most 
eastern quarter. This insular country was also 
designated by the ancients, by the name of 
Mesopotamia, so denoting its situation between 
two rivers, and modern times have changed its 
appellation again ; the Arabians calling it A1 
Jezera, and the Persians including it within the 
line of Irak-i-Arabi. 

During the early trade in the Persian gulf, 
direct intercourse was for many years main¬ 
tained with the'Governors or Pashas of Turkish 
Arabia without much consideration of their re¬ 
lation to Constantinople. In tkf^year MW9 
there seems to have been an English factory at 
Bmora subordinate to the factory ap Gom 
broon and protected by firmansr But the first 
firman on record is "one, granted in 1759 
(No. XL) by the Pasha, In 1765 it was 



BAGH-NUKKOSHIM. 


BAOUL 


proposed permanently to appoint an Agent BAGHRAM neat Gharikar about 80 miles 
at Baghdad, but the proposal was disapproved north of Kabul is supposed by Mr. Prinsep to be 
by the Court of Directors. In 1835 the Alexandria apud Caucasuro, in which Alexan- 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia, who had der’s army passed the winter of 330—29 B. C. 
hitherto been under the Bombay Government Greco-Bactriau coins have been found here in 
was put directly under the control of the Su- great profusion, 
preme Government. In 184*1 consular powers BAGHUNA. Hind. Rhus cotinus. 

were conferred on the Agent by Her Majesty’s BAGHWAN, a territory in Baluchistan, held 

Government. by the Eltaiz-Zye, a branch of the Kambarari 

Treaties, Engagements and Sumuds , Vol. tribe, related to the Khan of Kelat. Bee Kam- 
VII. p. 175. Porter's Travels , Vol. II. p. barari; Kelat. 

246,281. Mignan's Travels, p. 90,102. Rich's BAGI. Can. Sweet flag. 

Kurdistan. Colonel Chesney's Expedition. Lay - BAGI HETTY, a river near Plassey in Kish- 
ard's Nineveh* Thoms Prinsep . See Kasr, nagurh. 

Kirkook, Khalifah, Khalif Kufa, Mosul, Nam- BAGLA on BAGULA. Sans. The ge- 
rud. Rawlinson, Tigris, nus Arden. 

BAGHDADI TAMAKHU, Hind. A variety BAGLA. See Baghlah. Boat, 
of tobacco from Baghdad. BAGLAN, on the crest of the western ghats, 

BAGHEL according to Wilson, in his supposed to be the original residence of the 
Glossary of Indian Terms, are a branch of the Mahrattas, who there, as a mountain race, eulti- 
Bisodbiya Rajputs of Guzerat, who migrated vated the fertile valleys or Mawals. See India, 
eastwards. Sub-divisions of the tribe, under BAGLAST. Dan. Ballast, 

different denominations are widely spread BAGLUNG Chaur, a town in L. 83® 14* 

through Bundelcund, Allahabad, Benares, Go- E. and L. 28® 24* N. 
pur, Cawnpore and Farakhabad. BAGLYE, a river in Sylhet. 

According to Sir Henry Elliot in his Sup- BAGMUITKE, a river near Mullye: the 
plemental Glossary, Baghei. Hind. Lit. Little Bagmuttce runs through Muzuffurnugur. 
Tigers* whelps, are a branch of the Solunki tribe BAGNA, a river near Raepoor in the Saba- 
of Rajputs, who give their name to Baghei- tboo district. 

cund, also called Reiwa. It lies to the BAG-NAK or Wag-nak, amongst the Mah- 
south of Allahabad. They were formerly rattas, a weapon worn on the hand in the 
rulers of Guzerat and some Solunki chief- form of a tiger’s c1hw9, made of curved steel 
tains are still there. Rajah Ram Baghei pro- blades set on a bar with rings through which 
tected the wife of Hamayun, Akbar’s mother, the fingers pass. It is struck as if tearing with 
and Akbar gave the tribe much influence. There claws. It was a weapon of this kind with which 
areBaghels in a Bundlecund, Furrukabad, Alla- Sivaji struck Afzul Khan, See Bowani. 
hftbad. The Baghei chief of Rewa is a Baghei. BAGON. Phillip* Balachong. 

Hejs the descendant of the famous Sid Rai Jyi BAGOON, Beng. Common Egg-plant, 
Singh, the ruler of Anhalwar Pattan from A. D. Solarium melongena. 

1994 to 1145* His whole court was visited by BAGOOVVAL, a town in Long. 74® 30’ E. 

the Nubian geographer Edrisi. Edrisi states and Lat. 32* 57’ N. 

that Jyi Singh was then a buddhist.— Elliot . BAGOUAH a town in Rungpoor district. 

. BAGHELCUND, a territory in Central In- BAG HAM, a town in Long. 692 8’ E. and 

dia, whose princes are of the Baghei or Baghela Lat. 34* 28' N. 
race. This territory is also known as Rewa. BAGRENDL Hind. Jatropha ourcas. 

BAGHI. Ar. Hind. 1 j ers. rebellious. BAGRI. Htndi. According to Wilson, Bagar 

BAGHLAH. Arab. A ship of the is the tract lying between the S. W. border* 
eastern seas, of the Indian Ocean and Bay of of Hariana and the Sutlej, occupied by the Bagri 
Bengal, from 50 to 300 tons burthen. The ttibe who are regarded as Jats. Bagar it also 
name is derived from the Arabic, and is the a tract on the S. W. of Malwa; and a robber 
feminine of Baghl, a mule, but is variously race called Bagri have settled in the eastern 
written by Europeans, as Bagla, Baggaiow. parts of Malwa, Hissar and Bbattiana. Sir 
Wasted supposed it to be from the hindi- H. Elliot says they were originally Rajputs, now 
bggpla, the crane. Burton's Pilgrimage , i. 262. classed as Jats. Some Bagri are professed robbers. 
Welided's Travels , I. p. J6. See Boat. — Wilson's Glossary. Elliot's Supplement. 

BAGH-LUTA, Beng. Moonseed. Cocculus BAGRI, low caste hiedus of Central India, 
acuminatus. v professed robbers now settled in the east of 

BAGH-NULA. Beng. Spider-Wort. Cynotis Malwa. 
axillaris. \ BAG-SIRA.HiND.Grylluamontlrosus.Locuit. 

BAGNU. Hind. Populus ciliata. BAGU. Malax. Wagu. Javanese; Gto- 

, BAGH-NUKKO$HIM f Beng. Lablab hi-1 mium gnetum.— Crawfuri's Die., p t 26. 
cftam, miati». \ l BAGTJI, Philippine, Typhoon, 





BAHAR. 


BAHAWULPUR. 


BAGUMPETTA, in Long. 77 Q 50' E. and Babar ia watered by the Ganges, the 
Lat. 33° 15 ; N. Gandak and the Sone rivers and is traversed by 

BAGUN, a river near Singpoor in Banda, the Rajraabal hills, which run in a north easter- 
BAGUR, a large tract of country in Mai- ly direction towards the Ganges. The origin 
wa, its people are called Bagri. See Bagri. of the name is uncertain. Hindus assert it to be 
BAHA, a title applied to Sikh ascetics; from Vihara, a monastery, but Professor Wilson 
both this and Shah (king) were frequently supposes it to be derived from the Bhar race 
employed by the Sikh historians when who are distributed through that part of the 
speaking of their founder. They even style him country. The Kol race also extend into Bahar. 
Narmk Narinkur, or Nanuk the Omnipresent. -Wilson’s Glossary. See Topes, Vibara. 

— Malcolm . Macgregor't History of the Sikhs, BAHAKA, also BALHARA, an ancient 
Vol, /. p. 48. hindu dynasty that ruled in Guzerat and Surat 

BAHA, a water-course natural or artificial. (Saurashtra). The capital was Balabhipura, and 
It is from Bahna, Hind . to flow. the dynasty was named Bahara, Balabhi and 

BAHADUR. Pers. The seventh title Bala Rai. Balabhipura was destroyed by the 
amongst Indian mahomedans and hindus, and Parthians in A. D. 524. See Saurashtra. 
generally given along with other titles, as Mot a- BAHARLOO, one of the seven Turkish tribes 
mid-ud-Dowlah, Bahadur; Madar-ul-Umra, that supported Shah Ismael, one of the first of 
Bahadur; Sir Salar Jung, Bahadur. the Suffavean kings of Persia, about A. D. 1500. 

BAHADUR KHEYL, in Afghanistan, to the They wear the red cap, and are part of the 
east of the Joorduk Pass. There, also at Khar- Kazzilbash, See Kajar, Kazzilbash. 
rah and Lutumur, are the three Trans-Indus BAHARPOOR, a town in the Hooghly dia¬ 
mines. See Khyber. Waziri. trict of Bengal. 

BAHADUR SHAH, Emperor ofDehli. His BAHaDkRPOOR, a town in Long. 87® 
name was Maazzam, he was son of Aurungzebe. 52’ E. and Lat. 24° 24' N. 

After having defeated and slain his brother BAHADERPOORAH, in Long. 75° 53‘ E. , 
Azira in a battle near Agra, on the demise of and Lat. 21 9 43’ N. 
his father, he ascended the throne. He died at BAHAWULPUR, a mahomedan territory 
Lahore in 1712, aged 72, after a reign of 5 lying to the east of the river Indus, north of 
years, and was succeeded by his son Ferokh-sir Saurashtra. The reigning family can, it is said, 
who tortured to death the Sikh guru Banda, a trace their descent to the great caliphs of 
byragi ascetic, successor of Guru Govind. Bagdad, including “ Haroun-al-Rashid.” But 
BAH, A-MISR, a navigable branch from the such genealogies are always doubtful. The 
Karun river, that parts from it 7 { miles from reigning chief at Bahawalpur according to Mr. 
Mshamerah, and runs 31 miles S. E. to the Masson is of a Jet family, called Daoudputra, 
Persian gulf. See Baha j Khuziftan. or the sons of David. They formerly lived 

BAHAN. Pashtu. Populus Euphratica ; about Shikarpur, but becoming numerous, and 
Euphrtites poplar. perhaps refractory, they were expelled; Ind 

BAHAN BANJAR, land allowed to lie fal- crossing the Indus, possessed theroselveB of the 
low: fallow laud. country, where they established separate and 

BAHANGl, or BHANGI, in peninsular In- independent chiefships. Many of their leaders 
dia, a postal term for the heavier book and built towns, to which they gave their respec- 
parcel post. tive names; hence Bahawalpur, the town of 

BAHAR, in Long, 85° 32* E. and Lat. 25 9 Bahawal; Ahmedpur, the town of Ahmed; 
11* N. The chief town of the province of Bahar, Faizlpur, the town of Fazil j Sabznl Kot, the 
BAHAR or BEHAR, one of the ancient kot or fort of Sabzal; &c., &c., Bahawalpur 
territorial divisions of India. It is traversed by is seated on the skirts of the desert. The tom 
the ^Ganges, and now embraces the revenue is built a few miles from the south bank of thfe 
districts of Bahar, Bhaugelpoor, Durrumpoot 1 , Gharra river and the transition from a land 
Ramghur, Shahabad, Monghyr, Saran, Tirhoot of sterility and solitude to one of fertility and 
and Patna, an area of5,694 square miles with a abundance is very striking to the traveller ap- 
population of 2,500,000 ft is now a part of the proacb’ng it from the east. The Bahawalpur 
Bengal Presidency, extending to the N. W. of territory is bounded on the north by the 
Bengal, on the northern slope of the Vindhya provinces of Multan, Mankirahj and Liya* 
mountains, from the borders of Bundelkhand or To the south it has the great desert, separating 
rather Rewah and Malt ah to the G&ngetic it from Jessalmir. On the east it tourii^ito 
.plain* It includes the districts of Palawan and the north on the lands of the ffikh chietof 
fUmgarh, as well as the lower half of the valley Patiala, and more directly east^ti&'the frontiers, 
of the Son, and is separated from Orissa by the of the Rajput principality of Bfykanir; West* 
wntwihedof theYindhya chain. The climate ward it is defined by the rivet Indus, whkh 
iaiimilat to that ci Orissa, It ia separated ixom \ divides it horn Mitten ILctvt ^ ^ ho* 
the provinoe of BengaUy the Rajmahal hills. | ritory dependent on Dera fifhisi Khan; nod 
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BAHIKA. 


BAHRAM. 


tower down! from Harrand and Dajil, provinces 
oftheBrahui Khan of Kelat. 

Bahawalpur is remarkable for tbe manufac¬ 
ture of iongees, or silken girdles, and turbans. 
The inhabitants of this, and all the neighbouring 
countries on the west and north, are principally 
Jut and Beloch, who profess the mahomedan 
religion. There are many opulent and commer¬ 
cial towns in the Bahawalpur dominions. 
Amongst the first class towns, may be reckoned 
Behawalpur ithecapital,)Barra, or(Greal) Ahmed- 
pur, Uch, Khanpur, &c. Amongst the second 
class, Chuta, (or little) Ahmed pur, Allahabad, 
Gugujar Walla, Ghanni Khandi Got, Ghazipur, 
Kinjer, Pularah, Murut, Moz Ghar, Gudiana, 
&c. Bahawalpur is seated about two miles 
from the river Garrah. Barra Ahmedpur from 
having been merely a cantonment has become 
an extensive and commercial town, as well as | 
the principal residence of the Khan. 

Uch is, perhaps, the more ancient of the 
towns in the country. The name is borne by 
two towns contiguous to each other. One of 
them, Pir-ka Uch, was bestowed on Pir Nassir- 
ud-din, the spiritual adviser of the Khan. Khan¬ 
pur is forty cosses from Barra Ahmedpur, It 
is surrounded by a country amazingly fertile, 
and is a depot for indigo, rice, and all kinds of 
grain. Chuta Ahmedpur is a fair-sized town, 
with good bazaar, and surrounded with mud 
walls. Gujugar Walla, Channi Khandi-Got, 
Ghazipur, and Kinjer, are all small, but com¬ 
mercial towns, dealing principally in grain, the 
produce of the country. Pularah, on the 
frontier of Bikkanir, has a good bazaar- Gudiana 
a frontier town. Murut has a trade in 
grain, but is of little importance as to its posi¬ 
tion. Moz Ghar is not so large a town as 
Murut, but its contiguous fortress to a lofty 
structure, built of kiln-burnt bricks. The chief 
fortress of the state is Durawal, equi-distant 
from Ahmedpur and Bahawalpur, or eighteen 
coss form each .—Ephwtone's Kingdom of 
Caubul, Vol. i p. 26. Mamris Journeys Vol t i. 
p, 17 to 26. See Saurashtra. Bhawul-pur. 

BAHDINAN, tribe in Kurdistan, along with! 
the flekkir, Nur-ud-din, Shinki, Gellati, Bulbasi, 
lass and Mikri, are under the prince of Ama* 
dtyah and Rowanduz, and number 4,00,000 
souls. 8eeVKurdistan. 

BAHI. Mi«d. A ledger, ordinarily pronounc- 
edBhy. +1 r; r 

BAUlHjj^dribe occupying the neighbour¬ 
hood oFtllBtus near Attok, at the time of 
Aleman'Chandragupta. See Kabul: 
OhamfraMajil , '^he Bahika were one of the 
republicanSigwwn as tbe Arasbtra (Sans.) 
oV the kiHK^a republican defenders of 
Sangala or VH4£\Tbsy are the Adraiatm of 
Amah, ; who ^jjl Hpem on the Bavi. They 
Were known wVeseveral names of Bahika, 
Jartikka and Ttakka, from which last to tbe 


name of their old capital of Taxila or Takka- 
sila as known to the Greeks. The people still 
exist in considerable numbers in the Panjab 
Hills, and their alphabetical characters under the 
name of Takri orTakni are now used by all the 
hindus of Kashmir, and the northern mountains 
from Simla and Sab&thoo to Kabul and Bamian. 
—Elliot . See Chandragupta. Kabul. 

BAHIRA. Sans. Terminalia bellerica. Bel- 
leric myrobolan, the fruit, is very astringent 
considered cooling, and given in hematuria, 
much used in dyeing, and in mesalihs j is com¬ 
mon in all bazaars; and sells at eight seers for 
one rupee.—Gen. Med. Top. of Ajmre, p. 128. 

BAHIR-VA8I, Hind. A hindu of unclean 
avocations who resides outside (bahir) the town. 

BAHLIM, a mahomedan tribe in Dasna 
and Meerut. Some of the banjara of Rohil- 
cund, take the name of Bahlim.— Wikon't 
Glomry . A mahomedan tribe near Meerut, 
also Banjara tribes of Hohilcuod, also a gang 
of thugs.— Elliot 

BAH-MAH-THOA. Burm, A useful tim¬ 
ber of Tavoy, 

BAHMAN, the mahomedan pronunciation 
of brahman. See Brahman. 

BAIIMAN, afterwards named Ardeshir was 
the son of Isfendiyar, the brazen-bodied, a 
prince of great renown in Persian annals. He 
is one of the most conspicuous heroes in the 
Shah Namah. 

BAHMANI, a dynasty of mahomedan sove¬ 
reigns who ruled in Beder, in the Dekhan. They 
held the country towards Gulburga, in the 
south-west and part of Telingana in the east. 
The first of the dynasty was Ala-ud din Hussain 
Gangawi, Bahmaui. When the Brahmani king¬ 
dom of the Dekhan became dismembered at 
the end of the fifteenth century into the five 
states of Bejapore, Ahmednuggur, Berar, Gol- 
conda, and Beder •; these, for 150 years, con¬ 
tinued incessantly at war and ruined the oentre 
of the Dtkhan so that it is still with few inhabi¬ 
tants. The Kutub Shahi dynasty of Golconda 
or Hyderabad commenced about A. D. 1520. 
See Hyderabad. 

. BAHMAN 8APAID, BAHMAN SUBKH. 
Hind. Ceutaurea behmen. 

BAHOLI or BHAWALI. Hind. Land about 
the village homestead in Kangra, &c. 

BAHOB in Kangra, a kind of lock. 

BAHR. Arab. Pres. The ocean, a sea, a 
great river, as Bahr-ul-Yeroen, Baht-ul-Abiad 
the white Nile; Bahr-ul-Azrek, the blue and 
Bahr-ul-Aswad, the Black Nile, Bahr-ui-Kul- 
zum, the Red Sea, Bahr-i-Oman, the Arabian 
sea. 

B AHRAM, the name of five of the Sasiiuitn 
kings of Persia, whom the Romans styled 
Varanes and Varanua* : ■ - 
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Smith Mordtraan, 

Yaranes I A. D. 274, 271 the 4th king. 

II „ 277, 274 5th 

styled Began Shah. 

1 III,,’ 294, 291 the 6th king. 

IV „ 390, 389 styled Kerman 

Shiih. 

, V „ 420, 420 styled Bahrain 

Gour. 

In the reign of Bahram Gour the famous im¬ 
porter Mani, founder of the sect of Manicbaeans, 
made his appearance, and was put to death by 
the king. Bahram Gour, was famous for his 
liberty, gallantry, and lofe ot the chase. Ac¬ 
cording to Colonel Tod the darkest period of 
Indian history is during the six centuries follow¬ 
ing Vicramaditya, during which foreign tribes 
were pouring into India from the north. Doubt¬ 
less many of the Rajput tribes entered India from 
the north-west regions about this period. Gor. 
Pers. and Gardha. Hindi, mean the * wild ass/ 
and Bahram was surnamedGor from his partiali¬ 
ty to hunting that animal. Various authorities 
state that Bahram Gor was in India in the 
fifth century, and left progeny by a princess of 
Kanouj. A passage in an ancient Jain M. 8., 
indicates that in “ S. 523, Raja Gardha-bhela, 
of Cacoostba, or Sooryavansa, ruled in Bala - 
blripoora” It has been surmised that Gardha- 
bhela was the son of Byramgor, a son of whom 
is stated to have obtained dominion at Putun. 
—Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 232. See Af¬ 
ghanistan ; Bassanian Kings; Valerian. 

BAHRAM, general and regent during the 
minority of Akbar. He was displaced by Ak- 
bar, against whom he revolted, was defeated 
and pardoned. 

BAHRAM SHAH, an emperor of Delhi, who 
deposed his sister Radhia, and reigned for two 
years at Delhi, being then killed in a revolt. 

BAHREIN, the name of two islands in the 
Persian Gulf. 

BAHREIN, also called Awal Island on the 
Arabian shore, is one of the finest in the gulf. It 
is covered with villages and date-gardens; and 
has the town and fort of Medina, with about 
eight or nine hundred houses. Bahrein, ex¬ 
tends from Lat. 26® 14' to 25* 46f N. and 
occupies a central position in the Gulf of Bah¬ 
rein, it is about 80 miles in circumference, 27 
miles long and 10 broad, with a mahomedan 
population of about 70;000. Its pearl fishery 
employs about 4,500 vessels and boats. Owing 
to the richness of its pearl fisheries, Bahrein 
was liong a field of contention between the differ¬ 
ent powers that towards the end of last century 
^■jbVe for supremacy in the Persian Gulf. In 

t year! 799, after having often changed mis- 
t k it was conquered by theUttoobee tribe, by 
\ |»a it has ever since been held under allegi- 
L ie, at one time to Muscat and afterwards sw* 


eeasively to the Wababees, to Turkey and to 
Persia, and now in independence. It furnisbea 
| the best dates of all the land of Oman* In 
1820, after the capture of RAs-ool-kbyma by the; 
expedition sent against the piratical tribes in 
the Gulf, the two chiefs, Abdoolla bin Ahmed 
and Suleiman biu Ahmed, who then ruled 
Bahrein oonjointly, signed a preliminary engage* 
ment not to permit in Bahrein the sale of pro¬ 
perty procured by plunder and piracy, and to 
restore all Indian prisoners then in their posses¬ 
sion. They also subscribed a general treaty for. 
the pacification of the Persian Gulf. The Chiefs, 
of Bahrein were parties to the engagement in 
1847 for the suppression of the slave trade.-— 
Kinneb's Geographical Memoir, p. 17. Hors- 
burgk WdUted: Aitchuons Treaties . Bee 

Khorfaken. 

BAH’RWATTIAH, (bah’r, out and wat a 
road). This term is * applied to Kattyaw&r 
Rajpoots who on some quarrel with their land¬ 
lord quit their villages, which thus lie waste, 
and occupy the neighbouring fastnesses from 
whence they make inroads until hunted down, 
or a compromise or settlement occur. See 
India. 

BAHU, a land measure in Java, equal to 71; 
acres.— Simmnds. 

BAHU. Hind. The arm. 

BAHU-DAKA, a hindu ascetic mendicant, a 
Sanyasi. Wilson derives the term from bahu, 
many and udah a water, as such mendicants beg 
from every house.— Wilson, See Paramahansa. 

BAHURA. Beng. Terminalia bellerica.— 
Roxh, 

BAI, BAEE, BYE, BHYE Mahb. A lady, 
a mistress, a respectful address for a woman. 

In Bengal, a dancing girl, a prostitute. #. 

BAIA, Ax. BAI, Ax. A sale, Bai-namah, a 
of sale. Baina Earnest money* 

BAIBARANG. Hind, Myrsine Africans, 
BAIBARANG—KATAI. Hind. Melissa ox 
Nepeta. , 

BAIBGA ? A tree of Akyab, plentiful in 
the Sandoway district. Used for firewood.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BA1B-YAH. Bukm. Conocarpus robuata t 
BAID, or Bed, herbalists, who search fox 
and sell medicines. They are often quoted 
as authorities for the properties of plaitt^ 
but they are poor and illiterate, often beggars, 
They are a caste or a raee, A considerable 
number occupy the Hyderabad couptry newt 
the Bheemah. See Ved* I 

BAID. Hixd. Populua alba, i, 

BAIDERA. Can? The peoplejH,t|ilf 
from whom the term Findgra 
many of whom are oecupieiLM^Hs on ^ 
bek In the many H M^ughpuJ 1 
the hills which extend netfl I 
durge, Tippoo pitied o^9PRpp , 9 



BAIKAL 


BAIRIS. 


L(\ 


hunters who received) 18 pagodas a year, end 
served as irregular f troops when required. 
They were excellent marksman, and in following 
the armies spared neither life nor property. 
These men were the chief instruments of Hyder 
and his son in the depredations of the Carna¬ 
tic. There are two Baidar principalities in the 
Dekhan, one at Zorapore (or Baider Zorapoor) 
and one at Ghur-*huntah. The men are tall 
and good looking fond of sport. They eat the 
wild hog and when I passed through were 
urgent for to join them in hunting it.-~ 
Buchanans Mysore, p. 179. 

BAIDWANA, descendants of the Chowhone 
or Pramara, Rajpoot, who embraced mahome- 
danism. See Chowhone. 

BAIES DE GENIEVRE. Fr. Juniper 
Berries. 

BAIGAR. Hind. In the south of India, per¬ 
sons compelled to give their labour as porters 
or for public works. It is the compulsory or 
statute labour of Britain. 

BAIGAK. Wilson says that Baigar is a 
name of the Kharwar tribe, but this term 
ia not known in the Peninsula. The Kharwar 
are dyers with the red dye from the Morinda 
umbellata. 

BALKAR. Hind. Oil from Prinsepia utilis. 

BAIKAL Lake in Mongolia is an expansion 
of the Angura river. Its length is nearly 400 
miles (according to Bell 300 miles) with 45 
miles of average breadth from north to south. 
It has steam boats plying on it. Its seal and 
sturgeon fisheries are valuable, and the oil of 
the fish called the golomynka, the Calliony- 
mus Baicalenais ia valuable. Mountains encom¬ 
pass the lake entirely. The river Selingue falls 
into it from the south-west and here the lake 
ia about 50 miles broad ; the Paeur-ku-sirao 
from the south-east, and the Gong-ko-la 
(Upper Angura) from the north-east. Towards 
thenorth-eastern end of the lake is an island 
called O-leao-han (Olchon) about 50 lee in 
keadth, and 200 hundred or more in length. 
This island ia frequented by 50 or more of 
the families of the wandering tribes of the 
Mongols and the Pu-la-te (Bursty of Bell), 
and they bring hither with them their horses. 
Baikal lake ia 1,715 feet above the level of the 
sea, Selinghinsk, 1,779 feet, and Kiakhta 2,400 
feet: consequently higher than all the towns 
Of the Harz and the Swiss Alps. “ ThcBaikal baa 
Miny and various kiuds of excellent fish, par¬ 
ticularly sturgeon, and a fish called omully, in 
Jhgpe&ndtaste reiemblinga herring, but broader 
Jhe omully o6me in vast shoals 
C^rom Mrirjgtal in autumn, up the river 
tie Mjfeyfter which they return to 
tihe hkajp^pat many of them are car- 
Ikied dowHyWoAthe surface of the stream* 
iDurmg ii#%f^^a : of ; 'the omully upiha 


river, the inhabitants of the adjacent villages 
assemble with their nets, and catch ai many 
of them as they please. On this occasion the 
poor take what they can use, and the rest are 
left upon the banka. These fishes advance up 
the river about 10 miles a day. On their first 
appearance, the report is soon spread over the 
oountry, and, in two or three hours, the people 
catch as many as they need either for present 
use or winter provisions. This fish is very 
agreeable food either fresh or salted. They are 
observed to be much better and fatter the 
nearer they are caught to the sea.— Staunton's 
Narrative, p. 45-58, TimbomW 8 Journey to 
Pekin , /, 17-18. See Bouriat j Mongol; Koulk 
Kouren. 

BAIK1E, Dr. Robert a medical officer of the 
Madras army, who wrote observations on the 
Neilgherry Hills in Mad. Lit. Trans. Yol. IV. 
p. 388, and Notes on the climate of Coorg. 
Ibid 1836, Vol. IV. part 2. p. 838.—Dr. 
Bunt's Catalogue . 

BAIKUNTH, the heaven of Vishnu. 

BAIL KAMBAR, the Ganarese name of the 
Taremuk or wandering blacksmith. They 
wander about the Mahratta oountry. Wilson 
writes the name Brtiiu kanomar, Kar. 

BAILUCH, a river near Chota Rewuliah in 
Oodeypoor. 

BAiNA. Sans. Andropogon muricatum. 

BAINGAN. Hind. Solanum melongena, 
E*g plant. 

BAINGANI RANG. Hind. A dull pur¬ 
ple color, like that of the rind of the baingan 
fruit. 

BAINGAN TAMAKU. Hind, a variety 
of tobacco. 

BAIO-JENTI. Beno, Sesbania JSgyptiaca. 
Pers. 

BAIRAGI. Hind. A hindu ascetic mendicant. 
See Byragi, Viragi. 

BAIRAGULLEE, a Kafir tribe in Kafirii- 
tan. 

BAIRATH, a town between Delhi and Jey- 
pur near Bbabra. 

BAIRIS, a river that issues from the Oodi- 
Sagur lake of Rajputanah ahd passes within a 
mile of Chitore. There are two grand reser¬ 
voirs within six miles of each other, the 
Plahola, or internal lake, having an elevation 
of eighty feet above the external one, the 
Oodi-Sagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis. 
The Pishola may be called the parent of .the 
other, although it ia partly fed by the minor 
lake at the villa of Suhailea-ka-bari. t Both 
are from twelve to fourteen mikes in circum¬ 
ference, in some places thirty-five feet, deep, 
and being fed by the perennial afreama from 
the Aravalli, they contain a constant supply of 
water. From the external lake to Chiiore, 
the fall is so slight that few looks would be 



BAIZAH. 


JBAJRA. 


required j and the soil being a yielding one 
throughout, the expense of the undertaking 
would be moderate.— Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol II\ 
p. 627. 

BAIRIYB. Singh* A durable wood of 
Ceylon, weighing 671b. 10 oz. per cubic foot, and 
lasting 10 to 30 years. The tree is found 
chiefly near the mouths of the rivers, in the 
northern and western provinces of Ceylon, 
and its timber is used for anchors and in house* 
building.— Mr Adrian Mendis• 

BAI9, according to Professor Wilson, a 
numerous tribe of Rajputs, in Oudh, and at Bais- 
wara in the N.W. Provinces who give their name 
to a district. They assert that they came from 
ManjiPaithun in the Dekkhan, and that they are 
descendants of King Salivahana (A. D. 78) They 
are included amongst the 36 Royal races.— Wil- 
son's Glossary. 

BA IS. Hind. A species of Salix or willow. 

BAI8. Hind. A verbal alteration from | 
Vais, or Vesya, the third order of the hindus. 

The bankers, merchants and shop-keepers 
known as Marwari, call themselves Bais or Vais. 
See Vesya. 

BAISABol. See Bol. 

BAI8AKH, amongst Hindoos the first of 
their luni-solar months, April and May. On the 
first baisakh, is a holyday, in which hin¬ 
dus bathe as a religious ceremonial, in rivers, 
canals, at Hardwar, in the Ganges or other holy 
rivers. 

BAISHNAVA. See Vaishnava, 

BAISHEE. Bbng. Willow tree. Salix Baby- 
lonica. 

BAISLEE. A river near Bijowlee in Gwa¬ 
lior. 

BAIT* Arab. A house, Bait-Ullah, the 
house of God, Mekka, Bait-ul-makaddas, the 
Holy house, Jerusalem. 

4t BAIT.” Aa. Hind, Pers. A couplet in 
the Arabic, Persian and Hindustani poetry of 
the mabomedans but the poets of Sind apply 
the word to their peculiar triplets. The war 
song or that sung in battle like the Arabic 
Rajaz is called “Shair” in Sind, and was per¬ 
formed by the Mirasi, or bard, who accompanies 
the chief, during the combat.— Burton's Sind . 

p, 886. 

BAITARA. Sans. Dry Ginger. 

BAITOOL, a district in Cenirai India, near 
the source of the Taptee river. 

BAIT-UL-FAKIH, an inland town of the 
district of Tehama, a province of Yemen, The 


BAIZA-BAI was born towards the dose of 
the 18th century. Her father was Sbirzi Bao, 
Ghatgay, a Mahratta leader and minister of great 
notoriety, and her brother was Hindoo Rao* She 
was married to Dowlut Rao Scindiah with great 
pomp, she was a woman of imperious disposi¬ 
tion and masculine temper, and when her husband 
died childless in 1827, she assumed sovereign 
power. Afterwards she adopted Mugut Rao; a 
relative of her husband, and acted as Regent till 
Mugut Rao came of age, when, weary of re¬ 
straint, he sought British protection, and he whs 
placed on the Musnud in A. D. 1833. On this, 
Baiza Bai retired to Agra, then to Purruckabad, 
and subsequently to her Jaghire in the Dek¬ 
han. 

BAIZAWI, author of the Nizam-ut-tuarikb, a 
general history of the Ghaznavides. 

BAIZ-I-MURGH. Pers. Fowl’s egg. 

BAJA. H- Musical, Baja bajantri, musical in¬ 
struments. 

BAJAGRIHA. See Buddha. Sakya muni. 

BAJANTRI KORAWA, a branch of the Ko- 
rawa tribe, who are usually the village musi¬ 
cians, from Baja music. They are the Bajantri 
or Gaon Korawa or Sonai Kolawaru. See Ko- 
rawa, India. 

BAJ ASWA. According to Colonel Tod, the 
three great branches of the Indu (Lunar) 
Aswa bore the epithet of Mida (pronounc¬ 
ed Mede), viz.,Poora-mede, Uja-mede, and 
Deomede, and he supposes these to be the 
Aswa invaders of Assyria and Media, the sons 
of Bajaswa, expressly stated to have multiplied 
in the countries west of the Indus, emigrating 
from their paternal seats iu Panchalica.— Toft 
Rajasthan, Vol. I. p> 58, 

BA JAW A R, also Bajor, a mountain district, 
in Central Asia, south of Kafiristan. See India; 
Kafir; Khyber. 

BAJAZET or BAYAZID AN8ARI, the 
founder of the Roshanai sect of mabomedans; 
called by the opposite sects Pir-Tarik or the 
saint of darkness 

BYAZED or BAJAZET, a rocky fortress on 
the N- W. frontier of Persia- 

BAJI RAO, the name of two Peshwa or 
first officers of the Mahratta sovereignty 
of Poouah and Satarah. Balaji Baji Rao, 
who succeeded his father after the battle of 
Paniput 1740, where the Mahrattaa were defeat¬ 
ed by Ahmed Shah, Abdallah, and the seoond 
Baji Rao, who iu 1818 surrendered to the 
British after the battle of Asbtee near Poonab, 


town of Arabia, from which the coffee tree tas The Peshwas had usurped sovereign power. See 
taken to Bourbon* v Mahratta* Sevaji. Peshira. ^ 

Bill, Aa, White, a mark or signature by a BAJPAI, H. VajpoyL S., a branch of i|i| 
feudatory mihomedan, generally the first part of Kanouj brahmans. /'*'*** 

the Arabic letter wad.' BAJ ft A. Hind. A large boat iu use &?;$? 

BAIZAH, also Baidah, Arab, An egg: veiling on the Ganges, called budgerowJ&IJiS 
alsd, owing to the shape, the testis. British* See Boat. 
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BAJRA, also BAJRI. Sansc. A weapon, be useful in this manner, if European capitalists 
a thunderbolt. should think proper to fish the rich banks of 

BAJRA. Hind. Pencillaria spicata. This very the pearl and mother-o-pearl oysters in Malludu 
common grain in India is not so heating as Bay, and amongst the islands of the Soolu 
Jawari or Holcus sorghum, it is made into Archipelago, which, from having been so long 
cakes or porridge. Sown in fields at the neglected, would doubtless be fqqtid immensely 
commencement of the rains. productive. Many of the Baju are situated 

BAJRANGA, a name of Bhairava, it means in the seas of Celebes, about the Dutch settle- 
a thunder-bolt frame from Bajra, a thunder bolt merits, and are found very useful in earning 
and anga the body. See Bhairava. Bairava. despatches, &c— Low's Sarawak, p, from 342 
BAJRI. Hind. In the Panjab. A sort to 345. See Arru Islands. Orang-iaut. 
of gravel of disintegrated rock used also when BAJUR. Hind. Pashtu, Picea webbiana, 
ground up in forming plasters and stucco. Qu. Picea pinrow, the silver fir 
Is it kaolin or decayed felspar P BAJUR, a district of Afghanistan, a country 

BAJU. A maritime people in the Arru north-west of Peshawar. See Bajawar. 

Islands, who venture far to sea. Many of the ^AK. Sans. Ardea torra and A putea, 

Baju remain throughout the year near the Dutch ^AK. See Bhak. 

settlement of Macassar, on the south end of Ce- BAKAL, a shop-keeper, a dealer. 

lebes, where they are found very useful in carry- BAKAL, low caste labourers of Canara. 

.ing despatches. They are chiefly employed by j 

the Chiuese in fishing for trepang, or sealing, BAKHUR, in Bundelcnnd, Sai4or and 
and according to the policy invariably adopted Malwa, a sharp plough coulter 
by the latter in their dealings with the natives BAK’HUR, a house, a cattle-shed.— Ell. 
are' generally involved in debt, from which BAKAIN. Hind Melia sempervirens. 

extrication is nearly hopeless. The demand BaKA-KAI. Mal. Cucumis melo.> 

against each boat or family usually averages BAKAL. Sans. Mimusops elengi.pV 

about four hundred guilders (twenty-five pounds BAKAL. Hind. A shop-keepjr'’ 1 ' ^ a close 

.sterling) and, extraordinary as it may appear, no fisted person, 4wu) v 

instance is on record of their ever having ab- BAKAM. Arab. iSn. * ‘ C®««lpinia 

joopded to avoid the payment of their debts.— sappan. 

J$arl,p. 335. The Baju are commonly called Sea- BAKAMU CHAKKA. * EL - Cmsalpinia 
Gipsies. They are found in considerable num- sappan, L. 

bers in the sea which lies between the east coast BAKAPUSHPAM CHET*> J^ Tkl. Agati 

of Borneo, and the west coast of Celebes. They grandiflorum, — Desv. vav albif < 1or ' lm -. 

an wid to have come originally from Johore, BAKAR. Hindi of the Ci s 'Sutlej, Kaleaar, 

■in the Malayan peninsula, the inhabitants of Cornns oblonga. lit 

which they much resemble in features and BAKAR A LI, nephew of \ Saa <Jat-Ali, and 

habits. Many of them are settled in permanent father of Murtuzza Ali. V 

Villages on the east coast of Borneo, but the BAKAR JAN'. Bbng. Melia j^ukayun. 

greater number live in their boats, which are BAKAS. Sans. Jnsticia aS^ at °d a or 

from five to ten tons burden, during the whole Adhatoda eamlarussa. \ 

year, and shift their position with the changing BAKAYUN. Arab. Melia aemjiWTOena. 

monsoon, so as always to keep on the lee side BAKCHI. Bans. Conyza (Siwatula) 

of the island, and, consequently, in fine weather, anthelmintica. \ 

They all profess the mahomedan religion, and BAKER, W. E. A Bengal officer; iW 

differ but little, except in their maritime habits, on various subjects connected with the Natural 

from the Malays, though they are said to ad- History and productive resources of lifyiia, 

here less strictly to the tenets of their faith, chiefly contributed to the Journal of the Beiigal 

They also deal in tortoise shell, and it is said Asiatic Society. A 

engage in piratical acta, though they do not BAKER, author of Eight lean’ Wander^ 

pursue it as a profession. They also manufao- ings, and also the Rifle and the Hound ot the 

jigjs.a bitter saline substance from the asbea of Wild Spirts of Ceylon. 

iqa-waed, nipah haves and the marine plants of BAKER6ANJ, a town in Bengal, 120’miles 

Init marshes, with which they traffic. Such of east of Calcutta. Itliea between the’Megna and 

thqm *s reside in permanent habitations, have lessors. It it low and famed for its rioa culti- 

fowls about their houses, and, in all respects, vation. 

yesemblethe other mabomedans. Their villages BAKHA. Pees, Tortoise. 

are built on posts, ahd always over the water, BAKHIL. Hind. A mieeT, a close filled 

and cloie to tbesea, or near the mouths of large person. , • , 

rivers, in which jifea ^Mtejn part of the island ; BAKHRA, a town in Tirhoot, where there 

nbouudi. They ire nipirt divers; and would are many mounds and remaius of an ancient 
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buddhist city, with images and inscriptions. See 
Kesariah ? Inscriptions 374-5. 

BAKHSH. Fees, from Baksbidan, Pers. A 
gift, donation, a donor, usually Bux. Bakhsh¬ 
ish, a present. 

BAKSHI, a military chief, a paymaster. 

BAKH8HI in Turkistan, a troubadour, a 
wandering singer. 

BAKHSHISH. Arab. Hind. Pars. A pre¬ 
sent, a donation or gratuity, in Syria and 
Egypt, regarded as the drink-money of Europe, 
The mahomedans of Syria and Egypt, shout 
for bakhshish on every occasion. It is sel¬ 
dom heard in India. 

BAKHTAtt ZAMIN, the Bakhtar coun¬ 
try, the present name of the country between 
Balkh and Kabul. Ancient Bactria. 

BAKHTEGAN, a lake in the province of 
Fars, which receives the Kurab river. See 
Pars; Iran. 

BAKHTIAR, a Gilji general who under the 
orders of Kutub-ud-Din, about A. 1). 1,201 con¬ 
quered Behar ; in 1208, Bengal, but in his ex¬ 
pedition against Bhootan and Assam, he was 
signally defeated and driven back to Bengal, 
where be died from vexatiou about A. D. 1206, 

BAKHTIARI, wandering pastoral tribes of 
Kurds, who take up their warm winter quarters 
in Arabistan, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
but, in summer, travel northwards amongst 
the mountains of Kirman Shah. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Luri-Bazurg are now classed under the 
general title of Bakhtiyari; but originally this 
name merely applied to a small tribe, one of 
the twenty-six distinct clans among whom the 
province was divided. The Bakhtiyari, with 
their dependencies, numbered recently 28,000 
families. They comprise exclusive of dependen¬ 
cies, three divisions—the Haft—Lang, the 
Chahar—Lang and the Dina ruin. The Backti- 
yari tribe who inhabit the mountains of Luristan 
west of Irak between Shuster and Ispahan, and 
from Shuster to near Kermanshab, often wander 
to other parts. They have often attacked Isp¬ 
ahan, Nadir Shah alone having almost reduced 
them. They are named Uanexo^oeeig by Strabo, 
and Patiskharis in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Their manners and language have scarcely 
changed since the days of Cyrus. They retain¬ 
ed their independence till about 1840 when they 
were conquered and decimated by the Persian 
government, and their chiefs kept in perpetual 
imprisonment at Teheran. The country is 
famed for the expedition of Alexander and 
his successors rule. The country south of *the 
great chain probably formed the site of the 
MmJSlam of Scripture, a powerful nation in 
the early days of Abraham, before the kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylon rose into notice in the 
A.DeBode's Travel* in Luris- 
cmd 522, Perrier's Caravan 


Journeys , p> 8-500. Malcolm's History of 
Perm, II. 465. See Fars. Kashgoi, Kur¬ 
distan, Luristan, Mamaseni. j 

BAKING. As mahomedans object to eat th| 
fermented loaf bread of Europeans, the folj 
lowing is a receipt for unfermented bread— 
Flour 1 lb., bicarbonate of soda 40 grains, 
cold water $ a pint, muriatic acid 50 drops. 
The following is a receipt for the preparat&n of 
egg or Baking Powdercarbonate of soda, 
56 lbs., tartaric acid, 28 lbs., potato flour, 1 
cwt., turmeric powder f lb. The egg and 
custard powulers, used in lieu of leaven or yeast, 
are all combinations of carbonate of soda and 
tartaric acid, mixed up with wheaten flour, or 
other kinds of starch, and are often coloured 
with turmeric or chromate of lead ; the latter 
ingredient is decidedly injurious to health, and 
if in large quantities, is poisonous; it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful how far any of these prepara¬ 
tions may be used with safety to the public.— 
Hawaii. 

BAKKA MEENA. Hind. Scops Aldrovandi. 
See Birds, Ornithology. 

BAKKAL. See Bakal. 

BAKKAR, built on a rocky island opposite 
to the town of Rohri the fortress of Bakkar, is 
a fortified island, and was once held by the 
Durani, latterly by Mir Sohrab of Sind, and 
now by the British, The effect of the landscape 
is wonderfully increased by the beautiful stream, 
and the immense groves of date-trees, which 
fringe its banks. Every traveller will be delight¬ 
ed with the scenery of this favoured spot. It was 
ceded to the British by the Talpur dynasty, 29th 
Jany. 1839.—Jfa$W$ Journey,Pol 1. p, 862. 

BAKKUL. Hind. The fibrous bark of the 
roots of certain trees, used in Malwa, as a cheap 
substitute for string and cord.— Hoyle. 

BAKLA, Duk. Vicia faba, the garden 
bean, cultivated at the same season and manner 
as the kidney bean.— Riddell. 

BAKLA KUBTI, “ the bean of Pythagoras” 
See Lotus. 

BAKLAT-UL-AHMAKA. Arab. Purslane. 

BAKLAZUN, Duk? Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Dwarf or Kidney Bean .—Biddell. 

BAKM. Hind, The dye wood of Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

BAKOH, also BAKOU, also BAKU, in 
the north of Persia on tbe Caspian, a place of 
pilgrimage, to which even hindu pilgrims from 
India resort. It is now a part of the Russian 
territory. It has black naphtha springs, 
and when the weather is thick and hazy, the 
springs bubble up higher, and sometimes 
the naphtha takes fire, and runs like burning 
lava into the sea. The flaming soil or toe*- 
lasting fire of Bakoh is the attraction to pfr 
griras and is not less famousjthan its Najjfctka 
springs. See Kirkook, Jogi. 
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BAKOT. Iron of this place is largely utilized. 

BAKK-EED, also Eed-us Zoha. A mahome- 
dan festival held on the 10th day of the 
twelfth month of the mahomedan year, called 
Zi*ul-haj. It is the festival in commemoration 
of Abraham offering up his son Isaac or, as th< 
raahomedans say, Ismael. The name of this son 
is not particularly mentioned in the Koran, bu 
he il generally believed by mahoraedans to havi 
been Iahmael, not Iaaao. Some Indian Shiah’i 
however suppose him to have been Isaac j bu 
the Persians all agree that he was Ishmael. This 
feast is also named E’ed-i-kabeer (the grea 
feast) and Eed-uz-zoha (feast of daylight). It! 
India it is called bukreed ; and in Turkey Korban 
Beiram. Numbers of sheep and goafc 3 , sometimes 
a camel or an ox are sacrificed on this day and 
the flesh distributed to the people. 

BAKRl, A. D. 763, originator of the 
Moulad-i-Sherif, recitations by mahoraedans of 
the birth, miracles and death of their prophet 

BAKS. Bung, from Sans. Bakas: Adha- 
toda vasica* 

BAKSA. Bing. Rottbolla glabra. 

BAKSAR. 25® 34’; 83° 59’in Hindustan 
on the right side of the Ganges, 70 mdes west 
of Dinapore. Railway bungalow is 350 feet 
above the sea. Ad. Schl. 

BAKSHI. Hind. Gardenia tetrasperma 
See Bandaru. 

BAKU. See Bakoh. 

BAKUDAH, a small town near Baghdad 
with a bazaar and mosque, it was formerly of 
great importance.— Terror's Caravan Journeys. 

BAKUN1NG, a tin mine of Banka. See Tm. 

BAKUR-CHEEREA, or * the bird’s nest/ 
also called. Jodagir or Hill of Strife Joda, on 
the recommendation of an ascetic, erected 
castle on it. Doubtless its inaccessible position 
seconded the recommendation of the’ h rmit, for 
its scarped summit renders it almost impregna¬ 
ble.-^. 

BAKUS, Bbng. Malabar nut Adhatoda 
vaisca. 

BAL. Hind. BALA. Hind, young, as bal- 
amrai a young mango grove. 

BAL. Hind. BALM. Tel. Strength. 

BAL, the sun god of the hindus, identical 
with the Baal god of the Egyptians and western 
Semitic nations. The worship seems to have 
been originally astronomical and subsequently 
physiological. In the former, the sun was 
worshipped direct, as yet in India, every 
morning, and at every solstice or sakrant. In 
the physiological worship, the female power of 
Bal wai Baal*tis. These formed an androgyne 
divinity, and their worship had a physiological 
bearing. ' The Semitic emblem of Baal was the 
pillar on the high places, and his companion 
wm the bull or calf—-all identical with the 
hiudtt mythology, in which Ba-aL or Bal is re¬ 


presented by Siva, whose emblem is the pillar 
or lingam encircled by the yoni with the vahan 
bull, Nandi or Basava facing in front. See 
Numbers xxii. 41 ; xxiii. 14—28. 

The worship of the god Bal seems to have 
been adopted in Egypt and throughout south* 
western Asia, and sometimes to have been 
considered that of the creative sun $ sometimes 
in the form of the physiological emblems. The 
sun worship of India,seems to have had its 
chief place in Saurashtra, which was inconstant 
intercourse with Egypt and Western Asia. 
Under one or other of these philosophical ex¬ 
planations, Baal or Bal or Belus was the, 
chief god of all the Semitic nations. The 
Arian Brahman seems, now, to have chiefly 
adopted the astronomical view; the Rajput 
and the southern Asiatics, the physiological, but 
in India at present, these philosophies are all 
confused. At present the Sacrant , or Swat 
(night of Siva) is the winter solstice. On it, in 
ancient times in India, the horse was sacrificed 
to the Sun, or Balnarh —the lord Bal. The 
Scandinavians termed the longest night the 
*mother night,’ on which they held that the 
world was born. Hence the Beltane, the fires of 
Bal or Belenus; the Hi-ul of northern nations, 
the sacrificial fires on the Aswamedha, or 
horse sacrifice worship of the sun, by the, 
Sooryas on the Ganges, and the Syrians and 
Sauromatee on the horses of the Mediterranean, 
When “Judah did evil in the sight of tb 
Lord, and built them high places, and image/ 
and groves, on every high hill and under evei 
tree, 0 the object was Bal, and the pillar th< 
lingam was his symbol. It was on his altar they 
burned incense, and “ sacrificed unto the calf 
on the fifteenth day of the month 0 (the sacred 
Amavas of the Hindus). The Calf of Israel is 
the bull (Nandi) of Baleesar or Iswara; the 
Apis of the Egyptian Osiris. According to 
Colonel Tod, (Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol I.p.lft) 

I he temple of Solomon was to Bal, and all 
the idolaters of that day seem to have held to 
te grosser tenets of modern hinduism.^- 

M Peor his other name, when he enticed” * 

° Israel in Siltim, on their m&roh from Nile. 9 
Paradise Lost , Book I. 

Colonel Tod tells us that Bal-nath was the 
God Bal of the ancient times of India, and the 
bul-dan , was the gift of the bull to the sun, 
and he tells us that there are numerous temples 
n Rajasthan of Baalim ; and that BalpoorfMi* 
hadeo) has several in 8aurashtra, all repre¬ 
senting the sun. There is at Balpoor a temple 
to Bal-poor Siva, or Siva of the town of Bal, 
with its lingam yoni and ball of braes, and Bal* 
Eswar is the lord Bal, Maha-balEswar, the great 
lord Bal. In ancient western Asia, Bal and 
he brazen calf were specially worshipped 
n the fifteenth of the month, and, in 
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India, the sacred day of Bal-Eswar, with his 
Vahau bull Nandi, is the amavasa the moon¬ 
less fifteenth day of the month. Amongst the 
Raj put races, according to Colonel Tod, Har 
is the patron of all who love war and strong 
drink, and is especially the object of the Rajput 
warrior’s devotion : accordingly blood and 
wine form the chief oblations to the great god 
of the Indus. The Gosains, and the peculiar 
priests of Har, or Bal , the sun, all indulge in 
intoxicating drugs, herbs, and drinks. They are 
usually seated on a lion, leopard, or deer-skins, 
their bodies covered with ashes, their hair mat¬ 
ted and braided, with iron tongs to feed the 
penitential fires, and their savage appearance 
makes them fit organs for the command of the 
god of blood and slaughter. The bodies of 
these Gosain priests, ministers of Har, the god 
of war, are not burned like the hind us, but are 
buried, and a circular tumulus is raised over the 
remains ; and with some classes of Gosains, 
small tumuli, whose form is the frustrum of a 
cone, with lateral steps, the apex crowned with 
a cylindrical stone.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 
I. p. 77. Tod!8 Travels, p. 54, 49. Milner's 
Seven Churches of Asia , p. 100. Layard's 
Nineveh. Sonnerat’s Voyage ,1,160. See Astarte ; 
Ashtoreth; Baal, High clacea. Sundhya: 
Sundevan Ken. 

BAL, an ear of corn. 

BAL Guz. Hind. Hair. See Shawl. 

BALA, Bbng. Twisted Hibiscus, Pavonia 
odorata, also Hibiscus tortuosus. 

BALA. Duk. Cu8cus root. 

BALA. Hind. A child, in hinduism, a minor 
under 16, according to British Indian Law, under 
18- Bal-gopala, name of the infant Krishna. 
Many hindus and many hindu towns 
have names beginning with Bal, sometimes 
referring to infancy asbal-amra or young mango 
grove, sometimes to a deity.— Wilson 

BALA. Hind. Young, youthful, as Bal 
Amrai, a mango grove plantation. Women are 
termed Bala , if under sixteen ; prude , middle 
aged; bridu, when forty.— Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol II. p. 251. 

BALA, a grub which eats the young plants 
of wheat or barley when about six inches 
high. 

BALA See Greeks of Asia. 

BALA Hind, also BALA MUSKH, Va¬ 
leriana Wallichiana. 

BALABAC ISLAND, lying off the S. W. 
extremity of Palawan and 32y miles north from 
the opening between Banguey and Balamban- 
gan, it it 20 miles long, and 8 miles broad. It 
hat* peak on ita eastern shore, ,1,600 feet 
tyh^Bmburgh. 

BALA BAGH, in Long. 70° 38' £ and Lat. 


BALABAND, Hind A fillet wrapped 
round the turband. The baMvnd\ or * silken 
fillet,’ was once valued as the mark of the 
sovereign’s favour, and was tantamount to the 
courtly “ orders” of Europe.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol . 1. p . 662. 

BALABANDI TIGE. Ipomsea pes-caprae, 
-Stoeet. 

BALA BHADRA, son of Nanda and elder 
brother of Krishna. He is the patron of agricul¬ 
ture. He was of great strength and irate tem¬ 
per.— Taylor. See Baldeva. 

BALABHI. An era mentioned by Tod, as 
occurring in an inscription found at ‘Somnath, 
commencing 318 A. D. Balabhi was destroyed 
in 802 Sam vat, from which time it may be 
presumed the era was discontinued. This is also 
written Valabhi, and in an inscription on copper 
plates found there, of date A. D. 328, contain¬ 
ing grants of lands to brahmin priests, the era 
used in the inscription is the Valabhi era, 
corresponding to the 375th of Vikramditya, or 
A. D. 319. Balabhi, or Balhara, in Guzerat, 
is represented to have been destroyed under 
Siliditya 3rd, A. D. 524, by a Bactro-Indian 
army; it is supposed to be the Byzaptium of 
Ptolemy. In the first inscription, Dhruva Sena 
is a follower of Bhagavata, and Dharapattah of 
the sun ; all the rest worship Siva. The 
brahmans are not spoken of with any respect 
or veneration, as the grants simply say, I give 
to such and such a brahman. Very consider¬ 
able doubt exists with respect to the accuracy 
of the date of the inscription. The character 
corresponds to that of the eighth century. 
When Huiau-thsang was at Balabhi in the 
seventh century, there were 100 Buddhist mo¬ 
nasteries, and 600 Buddhist priests; and the 
king, although a Kshatriya, was a Buddhist. 
See Balabhipura. Kalian. Saurashtra. 

BALABHI PURA seems to have been the 
ancient kingdom of Balhara, ruled by Bal- 
labhi princes. Their chief town, Ballabhipura 
according to. Tod was destroyed by an irrup¬ 
tion of the Parthians, Getes, Huns or Cathi, or 
a mixture of these tribes, and he gives the date 
as A. D. 524, but Thomas gives A. D. 745, 
the Chinese traveller Huian-thsang visited it 
in the seventh century. Its ruins exist, about 
20 miles west of Bhownugur in Kattiwar, near 
the modern town of Wallay, and the extent 
seems to have been from the Aravala moun¬ 
tains in the north to the Tapti. On its destruc¬ 
tion Anhulwara became the seat of government, 
its princes bearing the name of Bala Rai and 
this endured until the 14th century .—(Mliotfs 
History of India, p, 866.) Colonel Tod says 
(Tod's Rajasthan, Vol I. p. 102) that at alt 
events, the prince of Deo laid the foundation 
of Anhulwarra Puttun in S. 802 (A, D. 746), 
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which henceforth became the capital city of this which they take about the mouths of ripen* 
portion of India, in lieu of Balabhipoora , They are, after boiling, exposed to the sun to 
which gave the title of Balica-rae to its dry, then pounded in a mortar, with salt* 
prinoes, the Balhara of the earlier Arabian moistened with a little water and formed into 
travellers, and, following them, the geographers cakes, which is all the process. The black sort, 
of Europe. used by the lower class, is made of small fisb, 

Chittore is the capital of the kingdom of prepared in the same manner. On. some parts. 
Oodypore. But its dynasty claims to be the of the east coast of the island, they salt the 
descendants of Lob, the eldest son of Rama of roes of a large fish of the shad kind, and pro- 
the Solar dynasty. They say that they were serve them perfectly dry, and well flavoured, 
first ruling at Balabhipore, a city in the Gulf These are called trobo.— Ainslie’s Mai. 
of Cambay, but their capital was laid waste by p . 144. Faulkner’s Com. Did : Yules’ Em* 
the son of Nowsharwan of Persia A. D. 524. bossy. Crawfurd’s Diet: p. 27. Morsdm’s 
The Rajput queen escaped the general destruc- Hist, of Sumatra, p. 63—4. 
tion and gave birth to a son who was named BALAD. Ab. A district, a town. Balad-ul 
Goho, from whom the rajahs of Oodeypore are Jahaf, a district in Yemen; lbn*ul-bald, a citi- 
descended. Goho established the kingdom of Z en.—See Khadim. Saba. 

Edur, and eight princes succeeded him on the BALA DA IIP AD A. See Inscriptions. 

th ' 0 M- „ BALA-DITYA-CALU. A Telugu astrono- 

BALACHAN. or BALACHANG. Malay. mer who wrote in the 4558th year of the Oali- 
Gna-pi. Bum I Bagou .Phil. *'Ug, 

Trasi . Japan. | BALAEN, a large division of the Jats. 

A condiment in general use in Burmah, and BALJ1NA, a genus of whales, species of 
both the Malay and Philippine Archipelago, which occur both in the northern and the 
It is prepared in various ways, but ordinarily southern seas. The whale of the Greenland 
from prawns, sardines, (Engraulis meletta,) fisheries belongs to this genus, 
and other small fish, pounded and pickled. It BAL^NA ANTARTJCA, the antartic, 
is one of the largest articles of native con- smooth-backed-whale, is not known in the 
sumption throughout both the Malay and central parts of the Pacific. But in spring it 
Philippine Archipelago, Asiatic Islands, by the resorts to the bays of Chili, South Africa, the 
Burmese, the Siamese, and Cochin Chinese. It Brazils, Australia, New Zealand and Van 
is, indeed, essentially, the article known to the Dieman’s Land, 

Greeks and Romans under the name of Garum, BAL/ENIDi), a family of mammalia, of 
the produce of an Engraulis, a mediterranean the order Cetacem, the whale tribe. In the 
fish. A mild description of Balachang is made Balaenidm family, there are, in India, four 
in Bombay, and sold as an item in Indian oil* yenera and 7 species, viz. one Balenoptera, 
men s stores. 13,500 tons valued at £90,001) four Balaena, I Physeter and one Phocmna, See 
sterling, were exported from Burmah from 1st Mammalia, 

November 1854 to 1st November 1855. It is a BALAGHAT, a geographical term to de- 
kind of caviare, in general its aroma is too strong signate the table land in the south of Peninsu¬ 
la European taste, but some of the best, from lar India. It forms the collectorate of Salem, 
Tavoy and Mergui, which we got when there is of literally above the ghat, 
a reddish colour and is very similar to the an- BALAGHU, a town in Long. 69* 52* E. 
ohovy paste of the London oilmen. That most in and L. 34° 49’ N. 
um is made of a species of very small shrimp, BALA GHUND Pusht. J)gle marmelos. 
which, in the fine season, is found in enormous BALAGftlNI. See Kyan. 
numbers on the borders of the sea: it is salted BALA-GOPALA, Sans. From bala, a. child, 
and pounded in a. mortar, and being made up go, a cow, and pala* a feeder, a name of the 
into little parcels is sent into the interior, where infant Krishna. See Bala; Krishna; Rudra. 
it is highly esteemed. The inferior kind is BALAGUNDA, in Long. 77* 50* E. and 
made of all kinds of little fish, shrimps, &c., in Lat. 10 3 10* N. 
the same way, but does not bear so high BALAHARA. See Kabul, 

a pnee. In another mode, the ingredients are BALAHEREE, in Long. 76S 52! B* and 

placed m a pit to undergo fermentation, and Lat. 27 Q 7' N. 
afterwards dried, pounded and preserved with BALAI8 Fr. Brooms. 

•pice^ With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese BALAJI, a brahman chief of the Mihratta' 

and Cochin Chinese, Balachan has becomes cabinet, after the accession of Sahob, aeaircdfor 
necessary of life, as it serves to season the daily himself as pesli wa the entire authority and power 
food of these nations. In Sumatra the red of the state, On his demise in 172i, his ion, the 
Balachang is the best and it is made of the first Baji Bao, succeeded Mm. Baji Ra6, was 
ifnim of shrimps, or of the shrimps themeelves, ambitious. He exacted the choutb, enforcing' 
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his exactions bv predatory excursions. In 1731 
Baji Rao compelled the Azof Jalii dynasty to 
permit him to plunder the northern parts of 
the Moghul territory. He crossed the Nerbudda 
in 1732, plundered Malwa, obtained a third of 
the Jhansi territory; in 173G obtained the 
cession of Malwa; in 1737,he exacted from Azof 
Jah an assignment of all the countries south 
of the Chumbul, the surrender of Benares, Gya, 
Mattra and Allahabad. Baji Kao, for 20 years, 
beaded the Mahratta confederacy, and elevated 
it to a high pitch of glory. He died 1740 on 
the banks of the Ncrbudda, and was succeeded 
by his son Bulaji Baji Kao. Baji Rao, the 
second s<m of Ragboba succeeded to the peshwa 
or chiefship on 24th October 1745, his cousin, 
tired with the state of affairs, had thrown him¬ 
self from a terrace of his palace, and was killed. 
Nana Fartiavis, however, put him aside and 
placed Chinnaji, Baji Rao’s younger brother, on 
the throne, but Baji Kao again got the ascen¬ 
dancy, and commanded the Mahratta armies. In 
Maroh 1751 he opposed Gliazi ud-din Khan, 
but made peace for money. In October along 
with Ragoji Bhonslah, he invaded the territo¬ 
ries of the Golcondab rulers, but made peace 
with Salabut Jang at Eeder. See Baji Rao ; 
Peshwa ; Mahratta Governments. 

BALAK. Two lii)l9, six hundred paces 
asunder, in the district of Balad-ul-Jahaf in 
Yemen, This district is the land of Sheba being 
so called to the present time, Anl-us Saba, and 
Balkees, the queen of Sheba, built a masonry 
dyke or dam between the two Balak hills. It 
is famed in Arabian story as the Sail-ul-Arun or 
Sail-ul-mareb.—See Balkees. Saba. 

BALA KHANA Purs. Upper 9tory, whence 
comes balcony in English,— Rich's Koordistan. 
Vol , l p, 205. 

BALAL, in Karnatica, an honorific appella¬ 
tion. 

BALAM. IIind. Cymbopogon aromaticus. 

BALAMBANGAN or BALAMBANG Is- 
land, called Berobangan by the Malays, nearly 
15 miles long, lies in thoBalabac Strait, at the 
north-east side of Borneo. It was once a 
possession of England, and from the extreme 
richness of that portion of the island it might 
have proved a settlement of great value, but it 
Was relinquished to Holland in 1827. It has 
two excellent harbours. The principal station 
on the peninsular tongue off the southern har¬ 
bour was determined to be in Lat. 7° 12* 51 
N. Long. 116? 49’ 8E .-Horsburgh. See 
Kyan. 

BALAM PULL MAleal. Tamarindus 
Iiidica.—Zw/?. 

BALAND, n town in Long. 82° 10* E 
and Lat. 22° 19’N. 

BALAND. Hind, The name of a rajah of 
the Khurwar tribe. 


BALAND, a tribe formerly dominant in 
Ajoree Burhur and the southern parts of 
Mirzapnr. They were expelled by the Chundel 
rajputs and now occupy Munwaft a principality 
in subordination to the raja of Rewa .—Elliot. 

BALANITES JEGYPT1ACJA, Belli; a 
small thorny tree common about Dehli and up 
to the Jumna. Its nut is about the size of an 
egg, and when scooped out is filled with gun¬ 
powder as a fire work. It yelds an oil. 

BALANISTUM. Hind. Flowers of Punica 
granatum. 

BALANOPHOREAS. This order of plants 
contains several parasites such as the Rafflesia, 
and the Cytinus hypocistus, or Cisti trees of 
Europe, which yields the hypocistus juice. 
This owes all its properties to the preseuce of 
an abundance of gallic mh—O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 569. 

BALANOPHORA is a curious leafless pa¬ 
rasite growing abundantly on maple in the Zerau 
valley in Sikkim and also in the N. W. Him- 
malaya. This species produces the great knots on 
the maple roots, from which the Tibetans fo;m 
their drinking cups mentioned by MM. Hue 
and Gabet. Dr. Hooker found a small store 
of these knots, cleaned, ai)d cut ready for the 
turner, and hidden behind 0 stone by some poor 
Tibetan, who had never returned tosspot; 
they had evidently been there a very Ittff gme 
The Lepcha drink out of these 
cups, which are very pretty, often poll! 
mounted with silver. Some are supposed 
antidotes against poison and hence fetch an 
enormous price ; these'are of a peculiar wood, 
rarer and paler-coloured. Dr. Hooker has paid 
a guinea for one such, hardly different from the 
common sort, which cost but 4 d. or 6d. MM. 
Hue and Gabet graphically allude to this 
circumstance, when wishing to purchase cups at 
Lhassa, where their price is higher, as they are 
all imported from the Himalaya. The knots 
from which they are formed, are produced on 
the roots of oaks, maples, and other mountain 
forest trees, by the above described parasitical 
plant, known to botanists as Balanophora— 
Hooker Him • Jour. Vol. /,, p. 132 . 

BALANOPHORA GIGANTICA is a fa¬ 
vourite astringent remedy in Burmah.— 
O'Shaughnessy, p- 509 . 

BALANOPHORA INDICA. Wall. Cat . 
7224, This is found in the forests of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, at an elevation of ^UtN) to 
5,000 feet.— Thw. En. pi. Zeyl p. 293 . . 

BALANOPTERA, a genus of thewh^ 
family, Balmnid®, of the order of 
Cetace®. See Mammalia. 

BALANUS, the barnacle genus, me of the 
Cirrhipedia of the Articulata. Some of those 
found on the old timbers in India are very 
large. 
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BALAPORE, several towns in India, one is 230 feet by 118 feet, which had arches on its 
in Long. 80° 56* E. & Lat, 25° 18’ N., the western and northern sides. See Baalbec. 

other in Long. 80* 69’ E, & Lat. 27° 20' N., BALBEJ or BALTEJ. The tariff valuation 

a third is 20 miles B. W. of Akolah. of this in Bombay is Rs- 4 per cwt* 

BALA RAI. See Bahara ; Balabhipur BALBI, Gaspar, a merchant dealer in pre- 
Saurashtra* cions stones who travelled to India between 

BALARAMA, elder brother of Krishna. His 1579 to 1588. 
history is greatly mixed up with mythical- BALOlFHARU. Sen Jatamansi. 

legends, but he seems to have married Revnti. BALCHIR. Hind. Nardostachys Jatamansi. 

BALA RAMA, the eighth avatar, or in- BALCHUR. Hind. Beng. Jatamansi vale* 
•carnation of Vishnu : the word BUM in Sans* rian. Pound near standing water at Ajmere, 
crit meaning strength. See Avatar; Jaganath, the roots are small and knotty, and fine, like 
Krishna j Nath Rama; Sri Sampradaya; Saras- hair, hence the name : have a sweet scent: are 
wati; Inscriptions. tasteless: used to heat, strengthen and excite 

BALAS, called also Palash and Balsaces, the the system. One tola is the dose. Are very 
] 8th Sassanian king of A. D. 484. much used also in hair mesalihs; price two seers 

BALARATEE. Sans. From b&lii, strength for one rupee. Also the name of a grass, the 
and aratee, an enemy. roots of which are like fine hair, sweet-scented, 

BALASORE, a town and bay and river in and much used in cleaning the hair. This 
Orissa, in the N, E* of the Peninsula ol India, latter grass is the Andropogon schmnanthus.— 
the entrance being in L. 21° 28’ N. L. 87° 4 Gen. Med* Top , p. 128. See Nardostachys; 

E. The East India Company formed a factory Spikenard. 

at Balasore.— Hamburgh. BALCONDA, in Long 78° 28’ E. and Lat 

BALAS RUBY; Badakh-slmn, has been 18° 5G’ N. 
known since the days of Marco Polo, as the BALDEO. See Krishna f ^J/I^Gre’e^ti. 
country producing the real balas ruby, as well BALDEVA, son of a Mathura 

as the lajivard or lapis lazuli, from which is and nephew of Koonti, t.he nnce K r of the five 
made the beautiful blue pigment called ultra- Pandu brothers. Baldev(\ w rmo tlusin of Krishna 
marine.-^Pope/s East India Cahui and and fled with Yoodisht? Vrofri the battle field 
Affghdnistd^p. 186. See Badakhshan. of the Mahabarata on the Jumna, into 

,BALABT. Rus. Ballast. Saurashtra. After Krishna’s death, Baldeva 

■ ^BALASA PANDU. Tel. Webera tetramlra. Yoodishtra went northwards, and it is supposed 
' BALAZAR, an intoxicating electuary pre- penetrated into Greece. Baldeva has hr 
pared from the Malacca bean, the Anacardium, deified ns the god of strength and is s»‘ °p 
hence the name Al Balaauri of Ahmad. to be the Hercules of the cast and we? J ?' 

BALBAJAMUS. Imperata cylindrica. Beauv. is still worshipped as in the days of Ak H * ? er » 
BALBAND, the Mahratta alphabetical his shrine at Buldeo, in Vrij, his fKJ 1 a 
character. ploughshare, and a lion’s skin his cov&^f. 

BALBAPILLI, L. 13 q 47’ N., L. 79° 26’ Tod's Rajasthan. See Bala Bhadra, ki r i,na > 

B. in the Karnatik, a small village 18 miles S. Polyandry, Pandu. \ e , 

ofKodur. It is from 630 to 679 feet above BALD-UL-AJAM. See A jam. Balad. ■ 

thesea. BALEARICA. See Crane. 

BALBEC or BAALBEC. The Ba-alith of BALEH-BALEII. Jav. A couch. i 

Scripture and Heliopolis or Temple of the Sun BALE of cotton weighs differently in various*" 
of the Greeks is now a ruined town. It is countries. 

built on the lower slopes of the Anti Libanus, In America lbs. 440 In China lbs, 240 ^ 

43 mike N. W. of Damascus in Lat. 34° 1 „ Brazil do 180 „ Bengal do 300 

30* N., and L. 36® 11’E. The date of its ori- „ Egypt do 500 „ Madras do 800 

gin is unknown, but Antoninus Pius built one „ Turkey do 350 „ Bombay do 394 

great temple. It was sacked in A. D. 748 BALEIA-ITHI-KANI. Mahal* Zapania 
by the mahomedans and finally pillaged in A. nodiflora— Linn, 

D. 1400 by Timur; now contains about a BALEA, A genus of molluscs. See Mo* 

hundred Arab families, cultivators and herdsman lusca. 

who reside in a quarter surrounded by a modern BALEAN. See Kaya Balian. 

wall . She great temple of the sun and its buildings B ALEL, of Kashmir, Coriaria Nepalensis. 

are at the western end, outside the modern See Tadrelu- 

walls. (There were rows of pillars in the BALELA. Hind. Terminalia bellerica* 

CorinthiauWder of architecture, almost all of BALELA SUJAH, small black myrobalan, 

which have now fallen, as also, have the roofs ruit of the Terminalia citrina. 

of great courts, one of them 144 feet square, BALENOPTERA. A whale or rorqual was 

and vaulted passages* On the cast is a court stranded about 1836 upon Jnggoo or Amherst 
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Island, S. of Ramu island. Each of the rami present at the taking of Zorapore on the 18th 
of its lower jaw measured 21 feet in length, October 1839 ; served as Staff Officer of the 
minus an inch or two.— Bmg. As, Soc , Jour . Madras Forces iu the war against China, in 

NoA,p. 414. SeeBalsena, 1840-1-2, and was present at the capture of 

BALEOKOURA8. See Kalian, Chusan on the 5th July 1840; Canton 25th 

BALESAR. A sub-division of the Gujar tribe. May 1841; Amoy 26th August 1841; Chusan 
BALESHWAR, 19° 26'; 74° 10’, in the 1st October 1841 ;Chinghae,10th October 1841; 
Dekhan, 10 miles S. of Sangamner, at the pago- Niugpo, 13th October 1841; Ningpo 10th 
da on the hill, it is 3,827 feet above Colaba March 1842 j Tsekee, 15th March 1842; Sega- 
Observatory, on, 15th March 1842 ,*Chapoo> 18th May 1842 

BALESSAN. Egypt. Opobalsam. Woosung, 16th June 1842; Shaughai 19th Juno 

BALESWARA, a name of Siva. See Bal. 1842 ; Chin-keang-koo, 21st July 1842 ; Nan- 
Yavana. kin, August 1842 ; Yang-tse kiang river Sep- 

BALFOUR, Edward, a Madras medical offi* tember 1842 ; and received the Chinese medal- 
cer,furnished several articles to current literature, j He was consul at Shanghai for many year?, wa* 
Editor of a Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern ! employed as a Commissioner on the Madras 
and Southern Asia, wrote on the influence of. Public Works Establishments, but his last la- 
trees on the climate of a country ; the Statistics ( boursin India from 1859, to 1862 were as Chief 
of Cholera : the localities exempt from Cholera: of the Military Finance Department of India, 
the commercial products of the Madras Presi- Towards the beginning of 1859 the last em- 
dency: the Timber trees, Timber and fancy bers of the mutiny were just being tioddeu 
woods of Eastern and Southern Asia: On out ; peace had been restored .but with peace 
Cholera at Thayetrnyoo in Madras Quar- had not. come prosperity, for the British Em- 
terly Journal of Medical Science, Vol. VII . pirc in India had been saved from the perils of 
p . 308. On vegetables for Europeans in Bur- revolt and rebellion, to be compelled to strug- 
mail. lb. viii. p, 216. On typhoid remittent gle a second time for life against the dangers 
fever at Bangalore. Ib. IX. 285. On the health of bankruptcy, as the sepoys* revolt had 
of Troops at Secunderabad. Ib. X. 2GL. On I burthened India with a debt, scarcely less to be 
the Cantonment of Trimulgherry: In 1851 he dreaded than the dangers it had escaped. The 
instituted and till 1859 conducted the Go- large powers which, during the emergency had of 
vernmeut Central Museum,Madras, and iu 18G5 necessity been entrusted to departments, and to 
he formed the Mysore Museum at Bangalore. I Divisional and Station Officers, were still being 
The Madras mahomedan Library owes its 1 exercised. Extra establishments, no longer ne- 
origin to him, and the introduction of English cessary were being kept up/contracts were being 
into the Madrassa-i-Azam. Hr published the renewed at war prices; and from the nature of 
Guldastah i-Suhn, or selections from the Persian the circumstances, the army whs the chief source 
and Hindustanipoets; published in diglot Hin- ofexpeuse. At this juncture Colonel Jameson, of 
dustani, Tamil and Telugoo several editions a the Bombay Army, Colonel Burn of the Bengal 
Statistical Map of the World. Translated and Army aad Colonel Balfour, c. b. of the Madras 
published Conquest’s Midwifery and Tate’s Artillery were formed into a Commission on the 
Astronomy. He was the Political Agent at the military establishments of the country. They 
Court of the Nabob of the Carnatic, Persian and first examined into those of Bombay theu visited 
HindustaniTranslator to Government, Comrais- Madras and finally reached Calcutta in the 
sioner for Investigating the Debts of the Nabob beginning of 1860, from which, before many 
of the Carnatic, and Secretary to the Commit- mouths were over, Colonels Jameson and 
tees for the Great Exhibition of 1851, for the Bum left in ill health leaving Colonel 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and for the Madras Balfpur to the entire work. A Military Finance 
Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857. Department for final control and audit was 

BALFOUR, Dr. Francis, Bengal Service, then formed, of which he was appointed 
wrote on the Arabic poets— As . lies,, Vol.ii. chief, and from that date the whole of his 
805. On tides of the barometer, 1794.—Ibid, efforts were directed to bringing the army 
Vol. iv. 195. On the effects of Sol-lunar influ- military establishments down to the peace scale, 
ence on fevers.—Ibid, Vol. viii. 1. On the Per- The numerical strength of the army sane- 

sian and Arabic Grammar.—Ibid, 889, and tioned on the restoration of peace after 

published the Insha-i-Harkern.— Dr, Buist's the revolt, was for Bengal 1,13,095,;. fc 
Catalogue, i Madras, 55,125 j for Bombay, 39,27^ pjr 

BALFOUR, Major General George, C, B., an total of 2,07,490 ; of whom 71,121 we 
officer of the Madras, and afterwards of the Roy- peans and 1,36,869 Natives. Mufe^cjif 
al Artillery. He served with the Malacca Field the decrease which he effected in the charges, 
Force in 1832-33 ; as Brigade Major in the was obtained by necessary reductions; 

campaign KawuooI \n \339 and was \w the account establishments, alone, q( 
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the Bengal Commissariat and Pay Depart 
ments, the annual saving effected by bene¬ 
ficial changes amounted respectively to £7,000 
and £5,000, total £12,000. Prior to the revolt 
of 1S57, the military charges of India were 
£11,500,000. The European army had been 
lower than in any year since 183 6 ; but, by the 
beginning of 1859, this charge had risen to 
£21,000,000 when the Military Finance Com¬ 
mission was established. The military estimates 
for 1860-61, including the carriage department 
were reduced to a trifle over £16,000,000, and 
the Indian Revenue was £39,000,000. But in 
the following year Mr. Laing, the Financial 
Member of the Supreme Council, intimated that 
the Military Finance Department had revis¬ 
ed the estimates with great care, and they were 
stated at £12,850,000 or £2,479,000 lower 
than in 1860-61. And Mr. Laing further add¬ 
ed that £12,199,242 was the estimated cost of 
the military establishments as fixed permanently 
for India, only that, in the year 18G1-2, re¬ 
duction of items costing £600,760, could not be 
completed. The 1861-62 estimate, therefore, 
was to that amount higher than the estimated 
permanent expenditure, so that the actual dimi¬ 
nution from 1860-61 to 1861-62, in the cost of 
the army, was £3,220,000. It was further ex¬ 
pected that the annual military charges would 
be brought down to twelve millions in India 
and two millions in Britain. Mr. Laing when 
submitting his budget estimates and explaining 
the changes in operation, stated that the future 
history of India would not be complete, with¬ 
out mentioning the successful labours of 
Colonel Balfour, and the most recent writer, 
the Hon’ble Mr* Thurlow, who, n3 Private 
Secretary to Lord Elgin, had rare opportunities 
of ascertaining and judging of events, at pp. 
29 and 30 remarks that when the Military 
Finance Department was established after the 
molt of 1857, in order to ensure economy in 
military expenditure, General, then Colonel, 
Balfour was selected for the sole controul of 
this department, under the personal authority 
of Lord Canning. He was, adds Mr. Thurlow, a 
man ofyobstinate ability, and was armed to the 
teeth with power and promise of support. He 
conducted the work of pruning with a knowledge 
of detail only exceeded by his zeal in execution 
and Lord Elgin wrote on Colonel Balfour’s re¬ 
turn to Britain, that a man who, right or wroa^ 
/laved his country several millions well 
I some reward. From the embarrassed 
jbe finances, the condition of India, at 
|>was critical*, and when the task was 


as 18C1, Sir Charles Wood showed that the 
reductions ordered by the Government of India, 
were expected to amount in the year 1860-61, 
to £2,500,000 which, with those of the previous 
year would make "an estimated saving in 
military expenditure alone of £6,000,000, and 
he added that If the reductions for 1861-62 were 
equal to those of 1860-61 and the. produce of 
new taxes catnc up to the estimate, the expendi¬ 
ture ami income of 1861*62 would bo balanced-— 
When the accounts were made, the deficit of 
1861.62 was only £50,678. Tondmit of an 
examination of the results of Colonel Balfour's 
labours the following tabular statements are' 
given showing the increase and decrease of the 
expenditure during his Chief-ship of the Military 
Finance Department, 


In India. 

Years 

aiding „ 

April 30 ReTOrat .| |, ‘ x P f “ al ' 


Defi¬ 

ciency. 


1860- 1861 12,903,231 41,529,973 

1861- l862|43,829,472| 37/315,75t>| 

18G2-18GS|45,143,7521 36,ft (,0,806 
1863-186141,613,032 38,087,772 
1804-186.') 15,652,807 38,216,926! 


Home Net defl- 
clmrges. deucy. 


. £■ £. 

6,162,043 1 5), 1)83,795 
7,466,136 M,096,142 
7.-239,451 j la, 155,898 
[5,394,646 , 4,021,385 


[6,634,344 
5,515,601 8. 


50,628 

Surplus. 

936,925 


1805-1800] 48,935,220 

1866- 1861 16,752,800 

1867- 1868 IS, 429,641 


40 , 615,189 

41,803,400 

49,437,339 


1,007,695 


VMM I.‘KS. 78,347 
7,599,49 I'D. 193,610 
,519,510, 4.8,80a, 491 
|5,022,20U, 


Military Charges. 


Mnrtii 
Book 1864, 


8 1 

pieman's Year 
64, r>H 7 » 8 tt,ui fc 


1858-1859, 15,570,310 
1859.1860 21 081.339 
1860-1861 20,909,556 
1861 I862i 13,681,900 
1862.1863| 12,764,335 J- 
1863 1961 12,697,0(59 ■ 

Calculated 1854-1865113,327,2601 
‘ " 13,909,412: | 

1866.1867] 13,181,210'jJ 

i 

It will be observed that the military 
ture in the year 1858*59 was 15 J millions ster¬ 
ling It rose to 21 milliomrin 1859-60. But 
from that year Colonel Balfour’s labours began 
to be felt.—the military charges were reduced 
to £20,909,566 in 1860 61—to £13,681,900, 
in 1861-62, and to £12,697,069 in 1863-64. 
Since his return to Britain, he wa9, in 1866, em¬ 
ployed on the Recruiting Commission in Eng¬ 
land. His voluminous and minute evidence 
before Lord Strnthnairn’s Committee led to his 
nomination in 1867 as Assistant to the Controller 
in-Chief at the War Office, to assist Sir Henry 
Storks in the re-organization of the War Office 
Departments, where he was remarkable for 
energy in meeting diflaculiies and indomitable 
r r the Government ol India bore ample' perseverance.—Martin's Statesman's Year Bool: 
y to the important services which re -\ 1SG4. to 1869.* Thurlow' 8 Company and the 
suited from his labours The Commission first Crown, pages 29 and 30 West's Sir Charles 
assembled on the 18th July 1859, and early in Wood's Administration , London 1867. Home 
I860, Colonel Balfour was left alone, but so early Hews, 19 th Fehy, 1869, 33. Madras Army 
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list, Minutes of Lord Canning, Sir Barth Canara, a woman by eating of Bali-akhi food, 
Frere, Wth March 1862, of the lion hie S assumes the profession of a prostitute. The 
Laing and Sir Cecil Beadon, 7 th April 1862, gifts to Vishnu are rice, flowers, curds, fruits, 
of Sir R> Napier, 9th April 1862 and Fan but to Siva and Durga are* goats, sheep and 
of Elgin and Kincardine \Qth April 1862. buffaloes.— Wilson. See Sacrifices, Basava, 

BALGHAR. Hind. Russian leather. l)eva, l)asa, Morli, Jogin. 

BALHARA, According to Elliot, (Elliot's BALI. Sans. Erom Bala Sans, strength. 

Hist, of India) an ancient kingdom mentioned BALI, an island in the Eastern Archipelago* 

by the merchant Sulaiman. The Balhara seem According to Mr. Earl, Bali Island, continues 
to represent the Ballabhi sovereigns of Ball- to indicate its Indian origin, and, with a* small 
abhipura who were succeeded by the Bala prim portion of Java, the Battas in Sumatra, the 
ces of Anhalwarra Pattan, Their territories Philippine Islanders, the Dyaks of Borneo and 
included the country of Lata, or Larike, on the the rude tribes of the interior of the Malayan 
gulf of Cambay. According to Colonel Tod Peninsula, exhibit hindu elements, and their re- 
(Tod'8 Travels, p. 147-48.) Balhara was t ligion may be styled a degraded hinduism. 
title assumed by the successive sovereigns of The Balinese entertain great aversion to a mari- 
Snurashtra. He says the earliest of the tribes time life, and arc more rarely to be met with at 
which conquered a settlement in the peninsula the European ports than the natives of the other 
of Saurashlra was the Balia, by some authori- islands to the eastward. They are fairer in 
ties stated to be a branch of the great Itidu- complexion, stouter in frame, and more ener- 
vansa, and hence termed Balica-putra, and said grtic in their dispositions than the Javanese, 
to have been originally froraBalica-dcs, or Balkh, and in appearance and dress bear a great resem- 
the Bactria of the Greeks. The chief of Dhank blance to the natives of Siam, from whom it is 
is a Balia. The Balia pays adoration almost probable that they are descended. The entire 
exclusively to the sun and it is only in Sau- population of Bali, amounting to about one 
rashtia that temples to this orb abound ; so million, profess the hindu religion, and the burn- 
that religion, tradition as regards their descent, ing of widows amongst them is carried to au 
and personal appearance, all indicate an Iudo- extent unknown even in continental India. 
Scythic origin for this race, and in order to The slaves of a great man are also consumed 
conceal their barbarian ( mkletcha ) extraction, upon his funeral pile, and when the immense 
the fable of their birth from llama may have annual loss of life produced by these frightful 
been devised. The city of Balabhi, written practices is considered, it is surprising that the 
Wullch in the maps, and now an inconsidcra- aland possesses so large a population. The 
ble village, was said to be twelve coss, or widows and some slaves of Rajahs burn 
fifteen miles in circumference ; there is a Sun- with their husband's corpsp, but other widows 
temple at Baroda, .dedicated to Surya Na ray ana turn or are dispatched with a km. Captain 
mid in Col. Tod's time, was the object of worship Keppell mentions that Bali is the only island 
of the prime minister of the Guicowar, who u the whole Archipelago where the two 
was of the Purvoe caste, descended, from the great forms in the Indian religions—the 
ancient Guebre. There is also, a Sun-temple rahminical and the buddhist exist together 
at Benares.—See Balabhi, Bednore, Inscrip- undisturbed. The Balinese are an independent, 
tions, Kalian Mevvar. nd comparatively civilized race, and very 

BALHARY, a towu in Long- 91® 49’ E. and ealous of the encroachments of their powerful 
L. 22® 26’ N. eighbours: the consequence is that Bali has 

BALI, in all peninsular India and in Ceylon, seen the scene of recent wars ; in the first the 
in the religious rites of the people, means a Balinese had some advantage, It has inland 
sacrifice, and their sacrifices are performed to akes, or reservoirs of water, situated several 
local deities, to earth and air deities, to evil housand feet above the level of the sea. These 
spirits, to the manes of deceased ancestors and akes all contain excellent fresh water, and are 
to the hindu deities Siva, Vishnu, their con- mid to have tides whose rise and fall correspond 
sorts and incarnations. Bali is the word used with that of the sea. This is curious if true, 
in Ceylon, to express the worship of the heaven- ts surface is highly cultivated and is divided 
ly bodies. The victim sacrificed is generally nto small patches for irrigation. Its population 
a cock, and Baliya are clay images, supposed s said to be 700,000 or 480 to a square mile, 
to represent the controlling planet of the iudivi* Bali, Borneo, Java, Timor, the Philippines, the 
dual, and are destroyed at the conclusion of Moluccas and New Guinea possess almost simi- 
Mv ceremonies- In luma, Mi, Mi Akin, lar climates, but there are great differences in 
Mv-ban, auA MYVaV>a\\ we vrfm oi\W\e\t 

flowers, animals and other articles offered to m\ Hub thrush an A wood-pecVr, Iwb&mWA.vYfc 
idol. Also* food offered to created beings, in cock itoo, honey-sucker, and brush turkey.. In 
small quantities thrown up into the air. In Java ami Borneo, are many kinds of monkeys, 
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wild cats* deer, civets and many varieties 
of squirrels.* In the Celebes and Moluccas the 
prehensile tailed cuscus is the only terrestrial 
animal seen except'pigs and deer. In the western 
Archipelago are the wood*pecker, barbet, trogon, 
fruit thrush and leaf thrush, but to the eastward 
these are unknown and the lori and honey-sucker 
are the most common. But the natural produc¬ 
tions of Borneo, Java and Sumatra, have a con¬ 
siderable resemblance. Sumatra has the Indian 
elephant, the tapir and rhinoceros; Borneo has 
the same elephant, and tapir; one of the Javan 
rhinoceros is different, but another occurs 
in Asia and the smaller mammals are generally 
the same in the three Islands* The fauna of 
Borneo and Celebes differ extremely, and this 
difference continues to the south, the line of 
separation passing between Bali and Lombok,’ 
though these two islands are only fifteen miles 
apart.— Earl: KeppePs Ind. ArchVol. ii. pp. 
143-386-389. See India, Inscriptions, Siam, 
Sapi. 

BALIBANG, in Long. 83* 17' E., and L. 
27° 47' N. 

BALI LABOGEE. See Lombok. 

Balibhi. See Balabhi. Inscriptions. 
Junagurh. 

BALICA-RAE, a branch of the lunar race. 
Colonel Tod claims to have discovered the 
sites of several ancient capital cities in the 
north of India; of Soorpoor, on the Jumna, 
the capital of the Yadu; of Alore, on the 
Indus, the capital of the Soda ; of Mundodri, 
capital of the Purihara; of Chandravati, at 
the foot of the Aravulli mountains; and Bala- 
bhipoora, in Guzerat, capital of the Balica-rae 
the Balhara of Arab travellers. He ima¬ 
gines that the Balia rajpoot of Saurashlra may 
have given the name to Balabhipoora, as 
descendants of Balica t from Sehl of Arore, 
The blessing of the bard to them is yet, Tatta 
Moottanha Rao , * Lord of Tatta and Mooltan, 
the seats of the Balica-putra: and he deems 
it not improbable that u branch of these, under 
the Indian Hercules, Bala llam, who left India | 
after the Great War, may have founded Balich, 
or Balkh, emphatically called the 4 Mother of 
Cities.’ The Jessulmer annals assert that the 
Yadu and Balica branches of the ludu race 
ruled Khorassan after the Great War, the Iu. 
do-8cythic races of Grecian authors,— Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol I, p. 42, 

BALI-PRATIPABA, a hindu festival in 
commemoration of king Bali being sent to 
Patal, held about the last days of October. It 
seems to relate to some great war against the 
ancient races of India. 

BALI-KOMMA. Tel. Opilia amentacea, 
it. a. 87. 

BALI8TES, the File fish of the South Seas. 


BALIYUS, a common term in the Turkish 
and Persian dominions, fora consular function¬ 
ary. It is not an oriental word; and it is sup* 
posed that it is originally Venetian, possibly 
from the Greek basileue. 

BALJA. Tel. A large tribe ofSudras, scat¬ 
tered through Telingana. A few of them are foot 
soldiers, but the majority are occupied in agri¬ 
cultural labour: a Balja man is Balja-vadu, 
plural Balja wanlu. 

BALJAWAR. Lieutenant Wood states that 
at Baljawar, one day’s journey north of the Oxus, 
is a lead mine, so rich, that the people who 
work at it for two months in the year are said 
to be able to live on the produce the remaining 
ten months, and that in the immediate vicinity 
of this is a large hill, called the Koh-i*meeriab, 
from which is extracted a coal of a good quality, 
much resembling the Bovey coal of Evglandf 
and used as firing by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. A specimen of the coal, with, a 
few details respecting the formation in which it 
occurs,weretransmitted to Captain Burnes. Silk is 
a commodity at present produced in abundance, 
and which could bo cultivated, if desirablfyto 
an almost indefinite extent. The Vale of the 
Oxus seems peculiarly adapted to its produce, 
and the best specimens in this market uniformly 
come from Koubadian and lluzrat Imam, on its 
north and south bank. The silk of Bokhara is 
spoken of as being stil Lttter.— Papers. East 
India , Cabal and Ajf(,naniskui, p. 186 . 

BALK AS II, a lake of Central India. S<?e 
Visvamitra. 

I BALK EES, the Queen of Sheba. See Saba. 

' BALK EES, who succeeded her father Hod- 
had, in Yemen, was properly named Balkama or 
Yaikama. Her existence has given rise to nu¬ 
merous fables, and amongst others that she was 
the Queen of Sheba who married Solomon. 
This Brdkees lived about the commencement of 
the Christian era, and she repaired or consoli¬ 
dated the dam of March,— Playfair. See Ba- 
lak. Samarcand. 

BALKH is in Lat. 3G Q 48' N. is the anpienfc 
Bactria and is about 200 miles to the N. W. of 
Cabul. The Province of Balkh, was formerly in¬ 
cluded in Khorassan. It is bounded on the N. E. 
by the Oxus, E. by Koondooz, W. by Khorassan 
and 8. W. by the mountains of Hazara and the 
independent state of Mymuna. To the S. E. 
the country is cold and mountainous; but the 
N. W. parts of it are flat, sandy, and exceed¬ 
ingly hot in the summer. It is tolerably well- 
peopled by Usbeck, Afghan, and Tanjet or 
Tajik, who partly dwell in villages, and partly 
roam with their flocks .in search of pasturage, 
The Usbeck are simple, honest, and humane; 
but the Tanjet are a corrupt and dissolute race 
of men, addicted to vices. Balkh, is regarded 
by the Persians as the ancient source of religion 
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and polite education. Balkh is now in the domi- is indicated in their 8nnals, the chief object of 
liionsof the king of Bokhara. Its ruins extend for their adoration was the sun, giving them that 
acircuitof20mile9arouud. By Asiatics, Balkh Scythic resemblance to which the Balia have 
is named Amu-l-B&iad, the mother of cities, every appearance of claim, The Balia on the 
It is said to have been built by Kaiamurz of continent of Saurashtra, on the contrary, assert 
Persia. It was conquered by Alexander and their origin to be Induvansa, and that they are 
included in Bactria. In 1830, its population the Balica-pootra who were the ancient lords 
was only about 2,000. Balkh stands on a plain of Arore on the Indus. It would be presump* 
about six miles from the Bills. Its climate tious to decide between these claims; but Colonel 
is very insalubrious. It is well irrigated by Tod ventures to surmise, that they might be the 
means of aqueducts from a river. It is built offspring of Sehl,one of the prince of the Bharata 
on a gentle slope which sinks towards the Oxus who founded Arore. The Cattis claim descent 
about 1,800 feet above the sea, Mn Moorcroft is from the Balias an additional proof of northern 
interred outside its walls, but he died at And* origin, and strengthening their right to the 
khui. It has repeatedly sent out conquerors, epithet of the bards, “ Lords of Mooltan and 
and been conquered. ‘Arsaces 1 is described Tatta.” The Balias were of sufficient conse- 
hy some as a native of Sogd ; by others as of quence in the thirteenth century to make in- 
Bactria, but by Moses of Chorene, as of Balkh, cursions on Mewar, and the first exploit of the 
and Moses adds that the dynasty was called celebrated Rana Iiamir was his killing the 
Balkhavensis or Pahlavian. Be used Greek Balia chieftain of Choteela. The present chief 
only on his coins, and in his public letters and of Dhauk is a Balia, and the tribe yet preserves 
correspondence only, with the head of the importance io the peninsula.— 
sovereign on one side. Only or e coin has a IL P- 112. See Balhara.. 
lingual inscription. The last of the dynasty, BALLA, several places in India, of this name, 

I Arnces Artabanns, became involved in a war respectively, in Long. 72 c 28’ E. and L. 25° 
with Rome, but was ultimately slain at Balkh, 48’ N.; in Long. 89° 43* E. andLat. 2G° 48* 
by one of his Parthian officers, Ardeshir N, ; in Long. 89° 10* E. and Lat. 26^ 20* N., 
Babekan, or Artaxerxes.— Jiinneir's Geogra * an d a pass in Long. 89° 20* E* and Lat. 26 Q 
phical Memoir, p. 187. Chat-field's Hindu- 51* N. 

stan, p. 31; Kinveirs Geographical Memoir , BALLA EAGII. See Jelalabad. 

p. 187. See Greeks of Asia; Kabul, pp. BALLABHA. See Balabha. Balhara.In- 

435-437 ; Persian kings ; Arsacidae; Cush, scriptions, p. 391. 

India, p. 309 ; Kabul, pp. 437,438,440 ; Kob, BALLABKAI DROOG, in Long. 75« 29* 
Mongol, Persian kings, Visvamitra, Uzbek. E. and Lat. 13° 8’ N. 

Kelat, p. 495. BALLADS, those in the third book of the Rig 

BALKHAVENSES or PAHLAVIAN. See Vc,lil ’ ate ail attribuled 10 Visvamitra or his 
ir * | I successors.— min sen* 

Jva,,ul * BALLAI or BALLATI. Hind. The shep- 

BALKO-BANSII. Beng. Dendrocalamus herd of the village community of India, who 
balcooa. drives the village-flock to the common pasturage; 

and, besides his seerano has some trifling reward 

BALLA, a Scythic race formerly ruling in from every individual. It is his especial duty 
Saurashtra. All the Rajput genealogists, ancient to prevent cattle-trespasses.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
and modern, insert the Balia tribe amongst! Vol. II. p. 59G. Bara Ballaiti, 
the Rajculas. The byrd, or ■ blessing’ of the BALLAJI, an incarnation of Vishnu with 
bard is 44 Tatta Mooltan ca rao,” indicative of shrines *t Punderpoor and Tripaty, The 
their original abodes on the Indus. They lay brahmans of Poona gave Major Moor the fol- 
claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavan- lowing particulars of the Avatara of Vishnu, 
si, and maintain that their great ancestor, which they call Ballaji. 14 In Sanskrit this 
Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of Sava, the Avatara is named Venkateish; in the Carnatic 
eldest son of Ram; that their first settlement dialect, Terpati; in the Telinga country and 
in 8aurashtra was at the ancient Dhank, in language, Venkatramna Govinda; in Gujerat, 
more remote periods called Mongy Puttun ; and to the westward, Talkbur, or Thakhur, as 
and that, in conquering the country adjacent, well as Ballaji: the latter name obtaining in 
they termed it Baleakheter (their capital Bala- the neighbourhood of Poona, and generally 
bhipoora), and assumed llte title of Balla-rae. through the Mahratta country. This incarna- 
liere they claim identity with the Gehlote race tion took place at Tripaty, in the Carnatic, 
of Mewar: nor is it impossible that they may where, in honour of Ballaji, is a splendid tem- 
be a branch of this family, which long held pie, very rich, and much respected. Formerly, 
power in Saurashtra. Before the Gehlotes it was under control of the British who were 
adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period said to derive from it and its dependencies an 
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BALLIAPATAM RIVER, 


BALOO. 


atmual revenue of one lac and twenty-five 
thousand (1,25,000) Rs., about twelve thousand 
pounds sterling. It is related, that all acts of 
this temple, to which an extensive district is 
attached, are carried on in the name of 
Veukatreddy-dessye, another appellation for 
this Avatara. Brahmans* and other Hindus in 
the Carnatic, are sometimes sworn in the name 
of Venkatesh, I he temple is built of stone, 
covered with plates of gilt copper, and is held 
in high estimation ; said, indeed, not to he 
of mortal manufacture. Pilgrimages are made 
to Tripati, however, from all parts of India, 
especially from Gujerat, the trading inhabit¬ 
ants of which province, of the tribes of 
Bania and Battia, and others, are in the 
habit of presenting five or ten per cent, of 
their annual profits to this temple, whose deity 
appears to be the tutelary patron of traffic: rich 
gifts and votive offerings are likewise received 
from other quarters. In this avatara, or, as 
being of infoiior importance, more strictly, per¬ 
haps, called avaniara, (see Avatar) Vishnu, in 
his form of Baliaji, was attended by his Sacti, 
Lakshmi, and by another wife, Satya- 
varaa, and they are generally seen with him, as - 
well in hisv avatara of Krishna, with whom 
Satyavama appears to have been a favourite, 
we find her with Lakshmi, in immediate attend¬ 
ance on her flivine spouse in his paradise of 
Vaikant’ha, as well as participating with her 
favoured associate in promoting the tranquillity 
of the Preserver, while reposing on Sesha, in 
Chirasamudra, or the W of milk.— Moore's 
Hindu Pantheon, p, 415. See Tripati. 

BALLAKHOOR, a river near Purneah. 


BALL1APUTTAM, on BALORT, in Long. 

75° 24’ E. and Lat. 11° 57* N. • 

BALLIE, a river near Billaspoor in the Urn- 
balla range. 

BALLOON VINE. Eng. Syn. of Cardios- 
perm uni halicacabura. 

BALLOOr. Hind. Pebs. Galls. Gallnuts. 

PALLOR A, the name given by the people to 
the caves known to the British as Ellora. It 
is also called Yeruk. 

BALLOTA NIGRA W. Black lloreliouiid is 
the Jfollote ot Dios-corides and the Ballot* of 
Pliny H. Hispanic*. Linn. Has been introduced 
into India.— Voigt, 461. 

BALLS and 'BATS. These materials for 
the cricketers are imported wholly from Eng¬ 
land, and in the four years, 1852 to 1856, 
Madras received to the value of Rs. 13,938. 

BALLUSU-KURA. Tel. Canthium parvi- 
florum. 

BALM, a name applied to several vegeta¬ 
ble products. Melissa officinalis of thd 8. of 
Europe is the Arabian or common balm, Cala- 
mintha nepetha is field balm ; and 0. officina¬ 
lis is the mountain Balm. All these are natives 1 
of Great Britain, and only one M. officinalis is t 
known in India, The'resin called Balm of Gi¬ 
lead, noted in Scripture, is obtained from the 
Balsamodendron Gileadcnese,which is a synonym 
of B. Opobnleamum and this resinous product 
is also known as Balm of Mecca. Hast 

land the plant known as Balm * 

Allies Balsamea.— Hogs. Veg) t xjh Srfu 
See Evergreens, Abies Bulsamttj'Melissa 
Officinalis, Balsamodendron. V* 

BALM. Melissa officinalis, Far, s x 


BALLAM ott VALLAM, the great canoe of Baklat ulFaristum...ARAB 
Ceylon, usually made from the Angelly, Arto-, DUK ' 

carpus mtegnfolia or Alur-suta. See Boat. 

BALLAST. Eno. Dut. Ger. Swed, 

Bum: 


| Ikdrauj bnyeh. Pers. 
| Parsikunjam 
„ koray ...Tam. 


Thira-bo 

Woon-gan 

Baglast 

Lest 

Niram 

Nilam 


JDa1T;v 

Fr. 

Hind. 


Savorra ; 

Tulak-bara 

Lastro 

Bakst 

Lastro 


It. 

Malay. 

Port. 

Rus. 

Sr. 


Heavy substances, iron, stones or heavy cargo 
placed in ships, holds to trim and steady the ship. 

BALL COAL, The coal of Burdwan, which 
occurs in the form of rounded masses, was so 
termed by Mr. Piddingiion. 

BALLI^ aJTamul paja of Mahabalipur in 
the Carnatic. 

BALLIAH, three towns in India, vis 
Long. 84° 8'JL'and Lat. 25° 45* N., a si 
Ballia in L. 
third in Lorig. 


viz., in 
second 

19’ E. and L. 21« 41’ N. a 
88! O’ and L. 22* 30’ N. 


BALLIAPATAM RIVER, on the Malabar 
Coast, ji miles from Mount Lilli, is only navi¬ 
gablejDy boats. 


I Arabian balm Eng. 

Tzeri ... IIeb. 

The balm is alluded to in Gen. xxxvii, 25 
xliii, 1 i ; Jer. viii, 22 ; xlvi, 11; and li, 8. \ and 
in Ezekiel xxvii, 17. It is a pot herb, the young 
tops and leaves are used in cookery, and, when 
dry, as tea ; raised from seed cuttings, &c. Like 
all pot herbs it should be cut, to dry, when in 
flower, and dried in the shade.— Jaffrey. Awlie. 
BALM op GILEAD. See Gums and Resins. 
BALNA, Mahii. A woman’s name, meaning 
little one. 

BAL-NATH, the deity worshipped by the 
Saura races in Guzerat identical with the Syrian 
Bal. The Bul-dan, or sacrifice of the bull to 
Bal-nath, is on record, though now discontinued 
amongst the hindus. See Baal; Bal. 

BALO. ,Tav. Lac. 

BALOCI1. See Baluch. 

BALOLO, a name of Skardo. See Skardo. 
BALOO. Sans. Sandy. Baloo-dcsa would 
be the Persian Regist’han, or desert, very ap¬ 
plicable to Arabia Deserta. 
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BALSAM. 


# BAISAMOD^Bm 


BALOOKRALOOK in Long. 121*. 50’ E 
one of the westerly of the Philippine Island?, is 
a considerable island, with sloping land at its 
northern part. 

BALOR HILLS. Fossils are found in these 
hills. See Balti. Skardo. 

BALOTTA. See Kol. 

BAL-RAKSHA. Hind. Griaphalium. 

BALOUJE. See Kelat. 

BALSAM, a flowering plant, of the genus 
Impatiens, 76, species of which are known to 
OQCur in India and China. Towards the 

dose of the rains, the whole of the Western 
Ghauts of India, the Syhadri range, are cover¬ 
ed with the balsam, the valves of the ripe fruit 
opening at the slightest touch and expelling 
their seed, from which peculiarity, the term Im¬ 
patiens has been given to the genus- It is a pretty 
sight to see the hills for miles clothed with flower¬ 
ing balsams. Balsams, on the Khasia Hills, are 
next in relative abundance (about twenty-tive), 
to the orchids, both tropical and temperate 
kinds, of great beauty and variety in colour, 
form and size of blossom. In India, Bal¬ 
sams require to be sown thinly in a box or seed t 
pan \ after the plants are 2 or 3 inches high J 
they should be transplanted out singly in well, 
manured soil, if to be grown in pots, they should 
be put in small sized ones at first and re-potted 
into larger, when requisite, which will be, when 
- the small pots are filled with roots. The soil I 
best adapted for culture is, 2 parts strong loam | 
approaching in appearance to brick earth, and 
2 parts well decayed manure, with a little lime, 
which will aid in preventing mildew, so de- > 
8tructive to the Balsam: the pots should be J 
Well drained and the plants must never be neg-1 
lected in watering; seeds may be sown every ! 
month,—ifooA Him Jour. 11. 281. Riddell's 
Gardening. Voigt, 189-190. See Impatiens. 

BALSAM, Eng. Ger. 

BsUsern .Dut. I Balsamo. It. Sp 

Baume .Ffi. | Balsamum. Ut. 

This terra like the English balm, is given to 
the products of several vegetables, not one of 
which grow in South Eastern Asia, although 
several of them are imported into India for 
medicinal purposes, particularly, Balsams of Co¬ 
paiba, Peru, and Elemi. Several balsamic sub- 
dances are obtained in India, and Western Africa, 
fhch'as Storax and Lrquidaraber from the genus 
Liquidamber, Frankincense, olibanum and 
tidrilitim ake from species of BoBwellia. Myrrh 
atod Balm of Mecca are from species of Balsamo- 
dendron. The word Balsam,according to Cal- 
.is, supposed to tod derived from Baal- 
ehemen, Royal oil. Brazilian Elemi, called 
jlwp Accouchi Balsam ; is a jesio, it is ob- 
from the Idea heterophylla, Balsam apple 
* the fmjt :of the Momordtca of Syria 
is applied to wounds. Canada Balsam 


is from the Abies Balsamea balm of Gilead fir. 
Carpathian Balsam from two aperies of pine. 
Copalm Balsam is from the Liquidambar styraci- 
flua. Garden Balsam is the flowering plant pf the 
genus Impatiens. Hungary Balsam is fromthe 
Pinusmugho. Balsam of Copaiba is from several 
species of Copaifera of the West Indies and ftro* 
pical America. Balsam of Peru is supposed 
to be got from the Myrosperraum Peruiferum 
of Central America, and the White Balsam of 
commerce is made from it. But the, term. 
White Balsam or Myrrh Seed or quinquino is 
also obtained from the M. Pubescens.— Voigt. 
189, 190,301. McCulloch'8 Dictionary. Faulk* 
ner . Hog. Veg. King . 207, 253. See Liqui- 
damber altingia. 

BALSAMARIA INOPHYLLUM. Lodi. 
Syn. of Calophyllum inophyllum. 

BALSAMIER DEKLA MEQUE.Fi.Opo- 
balsam. 

BALSAMO. It. Sp. Balsam. 
BALSAMODENDRON, a genus of plants of 
he natural order Burseraceae of Kth., three 
ipecies of which, B. Berryanum; B. Roxburgh! 
and B. Agallochum, occur in India. Boyle, 
in his Himalayan Botany mentions that tne 
Balsamodendron (Amyris) Gileadense orTere** 
bintheae, or Balsam of Gilead-tree, known in 
the East by the name of Balessan, has long 
been accounted one of the riches of Arabia, 
whence, or from Abyssinia, its native country, 
according to Bruce, it was at an early period 
taken into Syria It has also been introduced 
into the Botanic Garden at Calcutta as well as 
into the Peninsula of India. B. Opobalsamum, 
to which M. Kunth more particularly refers the 
Balessan of Bruce, and the figure of Prosper 
Alpinus is perhaps only a variety of the former, 
affording a similar product. B. Amyris, Forsk. 
Kataf and Kafal, are also nearly allied if not 
identical species; both are natives of Arabia, 
and both give out a most fragrant balsamic 
odour. The wood of B. kafal is an article of 
considerable commerce, according to Forskal, 
and is that probably which is sold in Indian 
bazaars as the aod-i-balessan. Forskal also men¬ 
tions that he had heard of two other trees, 
which are like these ; one the shujrut-ul.nrurr, 
or myrrh-tree, and the other called khpdjush. 

Though there does not appear any reckon for 
supposing that myrrh is produced in any pert 
of India, yet there is a substance having the 
closest resemblance to it which is imported into’ 
and known in Europe as Indian myrrh. This 
is also said very closely to resemble, if indeed 
it all differs from Bdellium; it is probable, theft* 
fore, that it is whet in* India is bow# 
name of googul (raooql of tie 
forms the Bdellium of commerce, and, fl&fcSK 
bles an inferior kind of myrrh, at WWe® 
Bdellium is frequently described. \6 toC 
is also the BdelKmn of the ancients wohld 
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BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCHA, 


BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA, 


from the Persian authors giving budeyoon and 
madikoon as the Greek name of mooql.—Dr. 
Hoyle was satisfied that this must be the Amyris 
commiphora of Dr. Roxburgh. (FI. Ind. 2. p. 
244) of which he gives googula as the native 
name. There is, however, a substance famed in 
ancient and used in modern tiroes, produced 
also by this group, and known as olibanum or 
Thus looban and koondur of the natives of India. 
Under thef latter name, it is described by 
Avicenna, evidently referring to the Ai/3avo« of 
Dioscorides, who mentions both an Arabian and 
an Indian kind. The latter Mr. Cokbrooke has 
proved to be the produce of Boswellia serrata, 
Roxb., (B. thurifera, Colebr.) Salai or saleh of 
the hindoos, common in Central India and 
Bundlecund, especially about the Bisrumgunge 
ghaut. It is probably also produced by B. 
glabra, which has the same native name, and 
though extending to a more northern latitude, 
is distributed over many of the same localities. 
It is common in the low hills above Mohun 
Chowkee. To this kind according to Dr. Ainslie, 
the term googul is applied by the Telugu people. 
The resin of both species is employed as incense 
in India Central India alone furnishes the great¬ 
est portion of the Indian olibanum of commerce; 
as it is chiefly exported from Bombay. From the 
affinity in vegetable products between parts of 
Arabia, Persia, and Jndia, it is not improbable 
but the genus Boswellia may extend into those 
countries and afford that which is known as i 
Arabian Olibanum. Canarium Benghalenseisan- 
other plant of this tribe, which according to Dr. 
Roxburgh, exudes an excellent clear amber- 
coloured resin, not unlike copal. In America, 
as in India, several valuable resins, as Elemi, 
Carana, Chibow, and two or three kinds of 
Tacamahaca are afforded by plants of this tribe. 
—Hoyle's III. Him. Bot. p. 1T7. Voigt, 
p. 149. 

BALSAMODENDRON AFRICANUM. See 
Myrrh. 

BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCHA. 

IT.§A. 

Balsamodendron Roxburghii.— Am. 

Amyris Agallocha,— Roxb. 

„ Commiphora.— Roxb. ii. 244. 

Commiphora M adagascarenBis— Jac k. 

Googala . Sans. Hind. 

This small tree grows to the East and N. E. 
of Bengal in Sylhet, Assam and the Garrow 
Hijls. Dr. Hoyle supposes this to produce the 
gum bdellium of commerce and perhaps of Dios¬ 
corides, but Bdellium is got also from B. Mak- 
al and B. Africanum. The whole plant, 
while growing is considerably odoriferous, 
particularly when any part is broken or bruised 
and diffuses a grateful fragrance like that of the 
finest myrrh, to a considerable distance around. 
*"Voigt, 149 , 150, Roxhii jp. 244 - 5 . FI. Anik. 


BALSAMODENDRON BERRYANUM 

Am. 

Protium Gileadense, W. and A . 

Amyris Gileadensis, Willde. Roxb. 

Akuila-oemen-roumi ...Arb. | BaleBan. Egypt. 

Houghau-balaan. Hind. Per. I Balsam of Mecca, Eng. 
Balm of Gilead. ... Eng. | 

A large shrub or small tree, a native of 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and the East Indies, intro¬ 
duced into the Calcutta Garden in 1798. M. 
Fee ascribes to this tree three distinct products; 
Balsam of Mecca, a wood called Xylobalsamum, 
and fruits termed Carpo-balsamum. Tradi¬ 
tion is rich in anecdotes relative to the origin 
of this balsam ; the mahomedans affirm that it 
sprung fromthe blood of the slain in Mahomed’s 
conflict with the tribe of Harb, and that the 
prophet used the balsam for the resuscitation 
of the dead. (Fee.) It is much used in medi¬ 
cine by the Hakims as a stimulant, tonic, and 
somewhat astringent remedy, and as an exter¬ 
nal application to indolent sores. It is also 
employed as a perfume and cosmetic, 
Opobalsamum and Carpobalsamum requir no 
particular notice. But they may be kiefly 
described by mentioning that the best Ojpbal- 
samum was obtained from the greenish lituor 
found in the kernel of the fruit ; the Capo* 
balsamum made by expression from the frdfc 
when at maturity; and the Scylobalsamu.i 
from a decoction of or by expression from 
the young twigs. A mixture of this balsam is 
made by rubbing together 8 ounces of acacia 
on white muslin and 2 drachms of Mecca balsam. 

It is much prized by the mahomedan physicians 
as a tonic stimulant, in doses of half to one 
ounce three times daily -~Beng. Phar. p, 875. 
O'Shaughmsy, page 285. 

BALSAMODENDRON COMMIPHORA. 
W. and A ., Syn. of Commiphora Madagascaren- 
sis. Lind. Fl, Med. 

BALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. 
i See Gums. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA. See 
l Gums. 

BALSAMODENDRON KATOF is men¬ 
tioned by Forskal and the Balessan of Bruce is 
supposed to be the Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMODENDRON MAKUL, according 
to Hog, p. 251 grows abundantly in Sind 
and India. It is a small stunted tree, from 4 to 
6 feet high, into which incisions are made by a 
knife and the resiu is allowed to drop on the 
ground. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA. • Nm*{ 

ab Esen. 

Bola; Beola... Sans. Valatipolam ;.T Tan/ 
Bol ... „ Morr ,,, Arab]" 

HeeraboI,.,HiND „ Kerobeta, the plant, Abyw; 

flinia, 3 > 
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BALTf. 


BALUCHISTAN 


Hoboli, the gum resin. 

A native of Yemen, is a small tree with a 
Whitish grey bark with rough abortive branches, 
terminating in spines. It yields the myrrh of 
commerce, the juice exudes spontaneously and 
hardens on the bark. 

BALSAMODENDRON ROXBURGHIA- 
NUM .-Wall. 

Protium Roxburghianum.— W, and A. 
Amyris acuminata.-Rox&. 

Mukul ... Arab. Pers. | Raughan-i-turb ... P®b& 
Aflatun ... Arab. Pers. Badliun ... Syriac. 
Gugal ... Hind. Pers. I Kokul ...Tam. 

Muli-ka-tel? Hind. | 

A small tree, a native of the Moluccas. Its 
bark and all the tender parts of the plants on 
being bruised or wounded, discharge a small 
quantity of pale whey coloured liquid which 
possesses a fragrance, something like that of an 
orange leaf.—AW>. ii. 266. Voigt, 150. 

BALSAMODENDRON ZEYLANICUM. 
Konth, Syn.of Canarium commune. See Co- 
lophonia.-ZiVm. 

BALSAMO DE TOLU. Bp. Tolu Balsam' 
BALSAMO DE QUINQUINA. Sr. Bal¬ 
sam of Peru. 

BALSAM of COPAIVA. See Diptero- 
carpus laevis. 

BALSAM of PERU. 

Baume-de-Peru ... Fr. Balsamum peruvia- 
Peru vianischerbal- uum. ... Lat. 

flam ... Ger. BalsamodequinquinoSr. 

A resinous fluid, imported into India as a 
surgical application. 

BALSAM of TOLU. 

Baumodetolu ... Fr. Balsamo-de-tolu ... Sr. 
Tolutani8cher Bal- 
sam ... Ger. 

BALSAM TREE. 

Abu-sham ... Arab. | Balm... ...Eng. 

Baal-shemen Heb. } Balsam. . ...Eno, 

BALSAMUM. Lat. Balsam 
BALS\MUM PERUVIANUM. Lat. Bal¬ 
sam of Peru. 

BALSEM. Dut, Balsam. 

BAL SANTOSH, Lit,, child satisfying 
beggars who ask alms by calling these words. 
—Wilson. 

BAL TAR. Sans. Borassus flabelliformis. 
BALTI, a district of Central Asia in Long. 75 
L. N. 35. Its chief town of Skardo is 7255 feet 
above the sea; Khapalu 8,285 feet above the 
sea. Balt i, or Bally Yul is called Palolo 
or Balor by the Dards, and Nang Kod by the 
Tibetans. It is preserved \u Ptolemy in Byltse. 
The country is frequently called Skardo or 
Iskardo from the name of its well known fort 
and capital. Balti proper is a small table land, 
and with that of Deotsu, is about 60 miles long 
and 36 broad,—the mean height of its villages 
abbve the sea is about 7,000 feet. The Balti, 
are the people of k Little Thibet, the Bylta of 


Ptolemy, though Tibetan in language and 
appearance, are all mahommedans, and differ 
from the more eastern Tibetans* of Le, who 
call themselves Bhotia, or inhabitants of Bbot, 
by being taller and less stoutly made. Their 
language differs considerably from that of Le, 
but only as one dialect differs from another.— 
Dr. Thomson’s Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet , p. 247. Latham’s Ethnology. A* 
Cunningham. See Byltae; Kailas; GangriRange J 
Kara-koram,; Ladak, Tibet. 

BALTIC. See India. 

BALTI MOUNTAINS, a name of the Bulut 
Tag. 

BALTIS, in Byblius called Beuth, or Bebutli 
i. e. void of genesis, is identical which space, 
means the mother’s womb, the primeval mother. 
The fundamental idea i9 that of the mother of 
life or source of life, which is the meaning of Hav* 
vah (Eve) of Genesis. 

BALTI-YUL. See Balti. 

BALU. Hind. A bear, BALU-Soor, the 
Indian badger, a species of Meles. 

BALUCHISTAN comprises the extensive 
regions between the confines of modern Persia 
and the valley of the Indus. To the north, 
Seistan and Afghanistan, to the south, the 
ocean marks its boundaries. The first, or west¬ 
ern section, comprises the sub-divisions of 
Nushkf, Khdran, Mushkf, Panjghiir, Keej, 
Kobuali and Jow. The second or maritime 
section, includes the provinces of Las, Hoi- 
raara and Pesaani. Tl.e third, or central sec¬ 
tion, is formed of the great provinces of Sab$- 
raw4n and Jhalawan, to which are added the 
districts dependent on the capital, Kalat, aud 
which are intermediately situated between the 
two. The fourth, or eastern section, includes 
the provinces of Kach Gandavd, Harand, and 
Diijil, the last two bordering on the river 
Indus. The Baluchistan territory from its 
position has been frequently traversed and 
Pottinger, Postans, Ferrier, Burton, Masson 
and Mohun Lai have minutely described it. 
But Dr. Cook (in Trans. Bomb. Med. and Phys. 
Society,) is the latest writer on this territory 
and tells U 9 that the territories of the Khan 
of Kelat, comprised under the term “ Baluchis¬ 
tan,are extensive and varied in character to 
no ordinary degree. They consist of lofty, 
rugged table land and level ground, and their 
climates exhibit the severest heat and the most 
intense cold. Viewing them geographically, 
they fall into the natural division of mountain 
and plain and may be considered under the 
following heads 

1st.—The great central mountain range or 
table land running north and south which 
comprises the provinces of Sarawan, Jhala¬ 
wan, and Lus. 

2nd,—The mountain district extending east- 
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BALUCHISTAN,- 


RALTTCHtSJAN. 


' ward, inhabited by the Murree and Boogtee, 
situated to the south of Sind and Kutchee. 

8rd.—The province of the plains, that is, 
the district of Kutch Gundava. 

4th.—The province of Mckran, diversified 
by mountain and desert which stretches west¬ 
ward along the sea coast. 

, 5th—The great desert of Seistan to the 
north of the last uamed districts. The first of 
, these great divisions, or rather the portion of 
this comprised under the name of the proviuce 
of Saharawau may be thus described : 

The mountainous table-land of Baluchistan 
extends from Cape Monze, on the south to the 
Afghan mountains north of Quetta, or from 
25 g to 30 Q 40* N. latitude, and is conse¬ 
quently about 340 miles in length. 

In breadth it extends from the level plains 
of Kutchee eastward, to Nooshky on the 
borders of the Seistan desert, extending 
thus about 150 miles. But its breadth is by 
no means uniform: widest about the centre 
it gradually narrows southward, until, at Cape 
Monze, it is only a few miles broad. The 
height also varies in the same proportion; 
The greatest altitude is attained at Kelat 
about 7,000 feet, where the climate is Euro¬ 
pean ; southward it rapidly decreases, until in 
the province of Lus, the elevation is but a 
trilling degree greater than that of Sind. It 
decreases also northward, the height of Quetta 
being about 5,900 feet. 

This elevated district is composed of a suc¬ 
cession of mountain ranges, which rising from 
the plains of Kutchee and valley of the Indus, 
tower one above the other in successive steps, 
until having gained their maximum, they sub¬ 
side in lesser and lesser ranges westward. 

Their general direction is from N. N. E. to 
S. S W., and this uniformity of strike is wonder¬ 
fully preserved throughout. 

The mass is broken through at two points, 
yiz: by the Bolau pass at its northern ex¬ 
tremity, and by the Moola pass near Gunda- 
va. Here the ranges are twisted out of their 
original direction, and run m a N, N. W. 
manner. Through these two great channels the 
principal draining of the country is effected 
through the Bolan and Moola rivers. 

Lying in the bosom of the mountains are 
numerous valleys, having naturally a like direc¬ 
tion. to the ranges between which they lie and 
varying in height according to their position ; 
ao that almost any desired temperature and cli¬ 
mate may be obtained from the sub-tropical one 
of Sind to the temperate one of Kelat. The 
district is naturally moderately well watered by 
rivulets and springs and rivers artificially so by 
wells and karezes, but there are, as might be in¬ 
ferred, no rivers of any magnitude. 

The height ranges are clothed with trees 


(Junipers), which yield excellent firewood and 
durable timber for building. 

The Valley of Quetta, or Shawl, is situated in 
67 0 E. long, and 30 ° to 30 0 20 N, lat, It 
is about 15 or 20 miles in leugth, and from 4 
to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to the west* 
ward by the Chah’l Tan range, having a strike 
of S. S. W. by N. N. E. 

The valley of Kanhee, is situated to the west 
of, and runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but ex¬ 
tends further south. Its length is about 30 
miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded ou 
the east by the great Chnh’lTan range, which se¬ 
parates it from the Valley of Quetta, and on the 
west by a parallel range of much iess height, 
which, towards the north, separates it fromjhe 
valley o? Pishing. 

The Valley of Moostnng, is the principal and 
most extensive valley of the tract under con¬ 
sideration, and is situated to the south of the 
valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It extends 
from about 29 0 30’ to near 30 0 N. lat., and 
its eastern boundary is nearly defined by the 
67 0 of E. long. It is therefore about 40 
miles in length, and varies in breadth from 5 to 
8 miles, spreading out towards its upper end, 
and being gradually constricted towards its 
lower or southern extremity. It is bounded by 
parallel ranges, running N. N. E. by S. S. W. 
of medium height, probably from 500 to 800 
feet, The range to the eastward is pierced by a 
pass leading to the Daeht-i-be-Daulat. 

The Dusbt-i-be-Daulat is an elevated valley 
or plain, situated to the N. E. of Moostung, at 
the head of the Bolan pass. Its breadth is 
from 15 to 20 miles. It has no towns or villa¬ 
ges, but is occasionally dotted with the tomans 
of the Kurd tribe. Some portions of it are 
cultivated in the spring and summer months ; 
but during the winter it is a bleak, howling 
wilderness, destitute of trees, or any shelter; 
the snow lies deep on it and cold winds whistle 
over its frozen surface. It is subject to the 
depredations of the Kaka tribe of Aftghans, and 
caravans are frequently plundered by them, in 
the summer it is clothed with the fragrant Terk 
plant, and its surface diversified by fields of 
waving grain. It has no streams, but one or 
two wells have been dug and water obtained 
with some difficulty ; the cultivators are depen¬ 
dent on rain and heavy dews. 

The Valley of Mungochar, is situated to the 
southward of that Moostung, more circular in 
form, and of much less extent; destitute of 
fees, save a few stunted mulberries. 

The Valley of Giranee, is situated south of 
Mungochar and is distant about 8 miles from 
Kalat. 

The Valley of Ziaret, is situated to the west¬ 
ward of, and rnns parallel with, the proceeding* 
is of considerable extent, well watered, and 
cultivated* 
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, Y a iiey of Chappar, lies westward of Zlaret 
and extends from the vicinity of Kelat to that 
ofMungochar. It is therefore, of considerable 
size; it contains the village of Chappar and 
other small hamlets. 

The Valley of Kelat, the most southern 
division of the province of Sabarawan, and whose 
chief town is the capital of Beluchistau. Ihe 
capital, Kelat, is situated about its centre, m 
Latitude 29 ° N. and long 06 0 44 E. 

Dr. Cook supposes 1st, that the original in¬ 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering mussulmans who in¬ 
vaded Sind. Lus, and Mekran, A. H. 93 ; 2nd, 
that the Brahooee were Tartar mountaineers, 
who gained a footing'in the country, and ulti¬ 
mately supplanted the former, becoming the 
ruling race j 3rd, that the Belooch came from 
the westward, but whether they were Seljuke 
Tartars, or Arabs from Aleppo, is a matter of 
doubt. Doctor Latham however classes the Be¬ 
looch nation with the Persian, but considers 
them as a modified form. He says, “Eaud 
S. E. of the proper Persians of Kirraan, come 
^the Belooch of Beioochistan. If Basks great 


theory be the correct one, which makes all the 
fragments of natives speaking a Tamuliau dia¬ 
lect parts of one great continuous whole, which 
spread in the earlier ages over India and Eu¬ 
rope, underlying the more recent system of 
Celtic, Gothic, Slavonic, and classical nations 
of Europe and the Indo-Germanic of India, 
js the primary strata in geology underlie the 
secondary and tertiary, but cropping out, or 
being exposed here and there, are the fragments 
of nations—of Laps, Finns and Basques in Eu¬ 
rope, and of the Cutchwaree, Cohatee, Tudo, 
Ghond, Lar, and other mountaineers of India; 
if, adds he, I say, this theory be the correct one, 
then the Brahooee, being of the great Tamulian 
family, would be the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. Thus the Koord who inhabit 
the Dasht-i-be-Daulat, doubtless camefromKur- 
di8tan, probably amongst the followers of some 
mahomedan invader of India, and, perhaps, 
laden with spoil, preferring, on their return, to 
settle where they now are, rather than continue 
their march to their own country, made choice 
of the Dasht-i be-Daulat. Again many of the 
Jhalawan tribes are undoubtedly of Rajpoot ori¬ 
gin ; and until lately, the practice of infanticide 
prevailed amongst them. 

There are two languages spoken in Baluchis¬ 
tan, the Baluchiki a hiodi tongue of the Arian 
or Sanskrit stock in which ^the Persian, Sindi, 
Punjabi, and Sanskrit words recur and the 
Brghui,which belongs to the Soythic orTuranian 
or Tamulian stock. Near Bagwana is a 
cave in the rock filled with the dried mummy 
like bodies of infants, some of which have a 
comparatively recent appearance. The Sacse, 
who formed part of Alexander’s army, and 


whose country is stated by Wilson to have 
been that lying between the Paropamisan 
mountains and sea of Aral, still exist as a tribe 
of the Brahooees of Jhalawan. It is not im¬ 
probable that they accompanied Alexander as 
far as the south of Sind, and returning with 
Craterus up the Moolla Pass, settled in their 
present position. The Beloochee also have by 
no means a pure and unbroken descent from 
any one source. Adopting Pottinger’s theory, 
that the main body were Seljuk Tartars driven 
out of Persia, as he describes, yet undoubtedly 
many are of Arabic descent. Neither does he 
think with him that the Beloochees have no 
resemblance in any way to the Arabs. 
On the contrary, in many cases the out¬ 
line of their physiognomy is very similar to 
that of the Arabs of Egypt and Syria ; and if 
such a Belooch was dressed in the Arab dress, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to detect his 
nationality. Others are Sindiaus who fled to 
the hills on the invasion of their country by the 
mahoraedan8. The original hindoo inhabi¬ 
tants of the Murree and Boogtee hills were 
driven out by their present occupants, but 
the natives of Barkhan (the Khetranees) in¬ 
habiting the more mountainous district to 
the northward, were able to hold their own. 
The whole are nominally subject to the Khan of 
Kelat as chief of all, but his power appears to 
vary with his popularity. The tribes reside in 
tomans, or collections of tents, especially the 
Brahooee mountaineers. These tents are made 
of goat’s hair black or striped ; the furniture ia 
very simple—a few metal cooking-pots, a stone 
hand-mill, some rough carpets with a rug, a 
distaff for spinning wool, and a hookah, are 
all that are usually found in a Brahooee tent. 
That of the chief may, perhaps, be better fur¬ 
nished, aud he is richer than his neighbours in 
flocks and herds. The dress of the lower ordera 
is made up of a long tunic, trousers loose at 
the feet, and a black or brown great-coat, or 
cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund and sandals. 
They wear a small cap, either fitting tight to 
the outline of the head or dome shaped, with a 
tassel on the top. Those of the higher classes 
are elaborately ornamented with gold thread; 
A few wear turbans. Instead of the Choio, 
Belochi women generally wear the Gaghgho, 
a long shift resembling English night shirts, but 
opening behind between the shoulders, and 
with half arms. It is generally made of red or 
white stuff, and reaches almost down to the 
ancles. Among the lowest orders of the peo¬ 
ple, no trousers or drawers are worn under it 
Beioochistan is rich in mineral productions* 
copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, and alum, 
abound in various parts; while common salt ia 
too plentiful to be advantageous tovegetatipn. 
On the highroad from Kelat to Kutch Gundava 
is a range of hills, from which red s^t is ex* 
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traded. Sulphur and alum are to be bad at 
the same place. Perrier saw quantities of white 
and grey marble in the mountains to the west¬ 
ward of Nooshky, but it does not seem to be 
at all prized by the Belooches. The best tim¬ 
ber the Belooches have is of the Upoors a spe¬ 
cies of the Zizyphus jujuba and tamarind trees, 
both of which are remarkably hard and durable. 
The Babool, Farneaian mimosa ; Lye or tama¬ 
risk ; Ncem or raelia azadirachta; Feepul or 
Bens religiosn; Sissoo or dalbergia sissoo (Box- 
burgh) : Chinar, platanus orientalis. The 
Brahtu, unlike all other mahoraedan people, 
have no syeds, pits, mulla9, or f&quirs, or any 
persons pretending to inspiration or sanctity 
amongst them, ami are compelled, while holding 
the craft in due reverence, to serk them amongst 
strangers .—Riehard F. Burton's Sindh , p. 417. 
British World in the East. Ritchie, Vol.ii. p. 3. 
Fer tier's Journal , p . 520. Eottiwjn's Travels , 
BdoocJmtan fy Sinde,p. 327. Masson Narra¬ 
tive , p. 83. Dr. Cook See Jell, Kadjak. Kelat > 
490-494. India 335. Kappar, Kabul 434; 
Kandahar, Kah, Karez, Kattiyawar, Kambarari, 
Kalora, Kliaka, Ndrvni, Kind; Meksi, Kerman. 

BALUNGGACII. BfiNO.^Swret basil; Ocy- 
mum basilicum. 

BALUNGOO.—Seeds of Dracorephalum 
Royleamum : black, £ of an inch long, pointed, 
mucilaginous and slightly aromatio .—Boyle, 

BALUSU KURA. Tel. Canthium parviflo- 
rum, Lam-khra signifies “ vegetable." In 
a verse of the Bharata where Krishna having 
been fed by a hunter or savage, his attendant 
asks: Is the Balusa kura which von received 
from PanchAlikudu equal to salybdanam (fine 
rice) aptipa (cakes); saka (vegetables,) supam 
(oulse) ? It is a common proverb also. Whilst 
life remains, I can subsist on the leaves (kura) 
of the Baluw implying submission to any 
necessity however grievous. 

HABIT. Hind. Quercus incana. 

BALUIA; Balote, Balute or Bara 
Baitjtb, so named either from being twelve in 
number or from the amount set apart for them 
being divided into twelve parts: the village 
servants in India who with the inferior servants 
Alute ami NarAkarti vary in number in differ¬ 
ent parts of India, from 6 to 27, and have 
different names. In most cases the offices are 
paid by recognised fees aud perquisites, by 
allotments of corn at harvest time, or by por¬ 
tions of land held rent free or at a low quit 
rent. In most cases the offices are hereditary, 
And are capable of being mortgaged or sold. 
They 1 are a municipality and could be employed 
’ to the benefit of the country.— Wilson . 

BA-LU-WA. Burm. Abelmoschus moscha* 
tus. 

BAM. Hind* A fathom. 

BAM, a river near Ramghur in Sindhiahs 
territory. 


BAM, according to Wilson, an exolamation 
of salutation interchanged by Saiva mendicants 
carrying the water of the Ganges, Perhaps a 
misprint or clerical error for Ram Ram Maha- 
deo ? 

BAM. Arab. Melia sempervirens. 

BAM A. Hind. Red flowered variety of 
Coronilla graudiflora.— Linn. 

BAMAH. Heb. A high place, worship in 
high places. Ilabamah, Highland. 

BAMANGHOTTY. See Kol. 

BAMANPALLI, in Long. 77° 51’ E. & 
Lat. 17° V N. 

BAMAW. A tree ofAkyab, but not very 
plentiful. Used bv natives for bows, &c. This 
seem9 identical with Bamau.— Cal Cat . Ex* 
1862 . 

BA MARL Hind. Eclypta erecta. 

BAMAU. BURM. A close-grained wood, of 
Pegu ?—possibly a substitute for box-wood, 
prized by Karens for bows, A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 52. In a full grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 30 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet.— 
Dr. Brandis , Cal Ex. Cat. 

BAMBAGIA also COTONE. It. Cotton. 

BAM BALI NAKINGL Maleal. Syn. 
of Citrus decumana. 

BAMBALAS. Tam. Syn. of Citrus decu¬ 
mana—Awn. 

BAM BAN GAUR. A class of the-' 
Rajpoot?.— Wilson's Glossary. dley 

BAMBANIA H. a sub-division 

khachhi tribe—a class of cultivators.-^^ 19 
Glossary. ' v ^ tt * 

BAM BAS. See Jelum or Hvdasp£5. *1* 

BAMBLRAGAM in Long. 8P 17’E. & L . 
rt°44’ N. 

BAMBOLEE, in L. 76 °49’ E. & L. 27 
30* N. 


BAMBUSA, the Bamboo. 
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Of the bamboo, the most gigantic of the 
grasses, there are may species, which are applied 
to so many useful purposes, that it would be 
difficult to point out an object in which strength 
and elasticity are requisite, and for which light* 
ness is no objection, to which the stems are not 
adapted in the countries where they grow,— 
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hollow cases, bows, arrows, quivers, lance shafts, 
masts of vessels, bed posts, walking sticks, the 
poles of palanquins, the floors and supporters 
of rustic bridges, scaling ladders, durable water 
pipes, rafts for floating heavy timber, frameworks 
of houses, floorings of houses, scaffolding, plank¬ 
ing, uprights in houses, roofing, bamboo ware, 
fishing rods, walking sticks, handles of parasols, 
tent poles, books, musical in§truments, paper, 
pencils, rulers, cups, baskets, buckets, cages, 
crab-nets, fish poles, pipe sticks, sumpitan or 
blowing tube, chairs, seats, screens, couches, cots 
and tables, and, parts of it are used as pickles 
or candied. Mr. Morrison writing of the use 
of the bamboo and the bamboo ware, of China, 
says the shoots are boiled, pickled and comfited, 
the roots are carved into fantastic images, or cut 
into lantern handles and canes, the tapering 
culms are used for all purposes that poles can 
be applied to in carrying, supporting, propelling 
and measuring ; for the props of houses and the 
ribs of sails; the shafts of spears, the wattles 
of abattis, and the handles and ribs of umbrellas 
^nd fans; the leaves are sewed into rain-cloaks, 
^and thatches; the epidermis, cut into splinths 
of various sizes, is woven into baskets of every 
form and fancy, plaited into awnings, and 
twisted into cables. It furnishes the bed for 
sleeping, the chopsticks for eating, the pipe for 
. smoking, and the broom for sweeping; the 
■eatress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the 

of'll 0 eat on: ^‘ e to eat nn( * ^ ie f' ie l to 
the >b, are also derived from it :—tlie 

MCondarVj’ overn an(i tlle ,look to stlld .V 
being exp^ perinK P lectTun J for ll ' e lyre, and the 
of natonsf rument i u ^ e 5 skewer to 

rope J%dj» an( l ^ ie t0 8creen ^ ie bead 5 
tqu Jl^er to write on, the pencil to write with, 
auJxhe cup to put the pencil in; the rule to 
measure lengths, the cup to gage quantities, 
and the bucket to draw water; the bird-cage, 
the crab-net, the fishpole, and the sumpitan, &c. 
&c., are one and all furnished by this plant, 
whose beauty when growing is commensurate 
to its usefulness when cut down. Bamboo 
ware as chairs, screens, couches, &c., is largely 
exported from China, but no account of the 
amount or direction has ever been kept. Of 
bamboos on the Khassia Hills there are fifteen, 
and of other grasses 150, which is an immense 
proportion, considering that the Indian flora 
(including those of Ceylon, Kashmir, and all the 
Himalaya), hardly contains 400. Uspar, 
Uspet, Uspit, Uskong, Uktang, Usto, Silee, 
Namlang, Tirra, and Battooba, are some of 
tbe names given to bambooh on the Khassia 
Hills. Writing regarding the bamboos of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, the Bambusa spinosa , 

& bamboo,) Bambusa gigantea, (gigantic 
J Bamma nana (Penang , or China 
tomlm), Mr. Mason remarks, that bamboo is 
there used for all purposes to which timber is 


usually applied. Most of the native houses iit 
the provinces are built principally of bamboos 
tied together with rattans. Cota, seats, and ta¬ 
bles are often formed of the same material. 
The Karens have names for seventeen species 
or varieties, one of the strongest of which is 
covered with large thorns, and makes an im¬ 
penetrable fence; but the China bamboo, which 
has been introduced from Penang, makes the 
closest and prettiest hedge, and when cut annu¬ 
ally, looks like an English quick-set hedge. 
The gigantic bamboo, the largest bamboo in 
the world, is indigenous, but in the southern 
provinces is seen only in cultivation. He men¬ 
tions that a fungus, like a mushroom, grows 
at the root of the bamboo in these Provinces, 
hence called the bamboo-fungus, and is re¬ 
garded by *..e natives as quite a specific 
for worm 3 . It has also been introduced into 
European practice and is believed by some 
physicians ns superior to any anthelm¬ 
intic in the Materia Medica. Mr. Mason 
also adds, that the young shoots of some 
species of bamboo are sold in the market for a 
vegetable. They are also used by Europeans 
for a pickle ami a preserve, and in times of 
scarcity the seeds of the bamboo have often 
been used by the Karens as a substitute for 
rice. The roots says The Bevd, Mr. Williams 
are carved into fantastic images of men, birds, 
monkeys, or monstrous perversions of animated 
nature, cut into lantern handles and canes, or 
turned into oval sticks for worshippers to divine 
whether the gods will hear or refuse their peti¬ 
tions. The tapering culms are used for all put- 
poses that poles can be applied to carrying, sup¬ 
porting, propelling, and measuring, by ’ the 
porter, the carpenter and the boatman ; for the 
joists of houses and the ribs of sails, the shafts 
of spears and the wattles of hurdles; the tubes 
of aqueducts, and the handles and the ribs of 
umbrellas and fans. 

The leaves are sewed upon cords to make 
rain cloaks, swept into heaps to form manure, 
and matted into thatches to cover houses, ('ut 
into 6plint2is and silvers of various sizes, the 
wood is worked into baskets and trays of every 
form and fancy, twisted into cables, plaited into 
awnings and woven into mats for scenery of 
the theatre, the roofs of boats, and the casing 
of goods. The Bhavings even are picked into 
oakum and mixed with those of rattan to be 
stuffed into mattresses. The bamboo furnishes 
the bed for sleeping and the couch for reclining, 
the chopsticks for eating, the pipe for smoking 
and the flute for entertaining, a curtain to hang 
before the door and a broom to sweep around 
it, together with screens, stools, stands, and' 
sofas for various uses of convenience and luxury 
in the house. The mattress to lie upoty the 
chair to sit upon, the table to dine from, food 
to eat, and fuel to cook it with, are alike deriv* 
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ed from it, the fertile to govern the scholar, 
and the book he studies both originate here. 
The tapering barrels of the “song” or organ and 
the dreaded instrument of the lictor—one to 
make harmony and the other to strike dread, 
the skewer to pin the hair and the hat to screen 
the head, the paper to write on, the pencil 
handle to write with and the cup to hold the 
pencil, the rule to measure lengths, the cup to 
gauge quantities and the bucket to draw water, 
the bellows to blow the fire, and the bottle to 
retain the match, the bird-cage and crab-net, 
the fish-pole and sumpitan, the waterwheel and 
aqueduct, wheelbarrow and cart, &c., &c, are one 
and all furnished or completed by thi3 magni¬ 
ficent grass, whose graceful beauty when 
growing is comparable to its varied usefulness 
when cut down. There are many kinds of bam¬ 
boo in Borneo, but that most valued is the 
large kind, called by the natives boolu ayer,’ or 
the water bamboo ; it grows to a very large 
size, attaining the height of sixty feet, and ap- | 
pears to thrive best on the sides of mountains, ! 
in very rich soil. The small kinds are used as | 
cooking pots by the natives when in the jungle, 
and by those whose poverty prevents them pur¬ 
chasing the pots of earth or brass called 
• princk/ which the Malays bring them for 1 
gale. The rice called ‘ pulut/ is always j 
cooked by the Malays and Dyaks in a green 
bamboo, this mode of preparing it being most 
esteemed amongst all their tribes. For the pur¬ 
poses of cooking, the bamboo is cut into lengths 
of about two to three feet ; these being filled 
with the rice or meat cut into small pieces, and 
having a sufficiency of water, are placed over 
the fire in such a position that the point of the 
bamboo does not come in contact with it, but 
rests upon the ground beyond it, the fire being 
plaoed under the green and harder part of the 
cane, which resists the effects of the heat and 
flame until the provisions are sufficiently prepared; 
a handle of leaves placed in the mouth of the 
cane answers the purposes of the lid of an ordi¬ 
nary cooking pot. When travelling in the Hi¬ 
malayas. Dr. Hooker observed a manufactory 
for making paper out of the bamboo. Large 
water-tanks were constructed in the fields for 
the purpose of steeping the bamboo stems. 
They appeared to be steeped for a length of 
time in some solution of lime. They were then 
taken out and beaten upon stones until they be¬ 
came quite soft, or till all the flinty matter 
which abounds in their stems was removed. 
Amongst the other uses to which the bamboo 
is put, it is sometimes formed' into a wind in* 
strumenfc. On nearing one of these says a 
writer, onr tm were saluted by tbe most 
melodious sounds, some soft and liquid like flute 
notes, and others deep and full like the tones 
of an organ. These sounds were sometimes 
loir, interrupted or even single, and presently 


they would swell into a grand burst of mingled 
melody. I can hardly express the feelings of 
astonishment with which I paused to listen 
| and look for the source of music so wild Snd 
ravishing in such a spot. It seemed to proceed 
from r clump of trees at a little distance, but 
I could see neither musician nor instrument, 
and the sounds varied so much in their strength 
| that their origin seemed now at one place and 
now at another, as if they sometimes came 
from mid air and sometimes swelled up from 
the mass of dark foliage, or hovered, faint and 
fitful, around it. On drawing nearer to the 
clump my companions pointed out a slender 
bamboo which rose above the branches, and 
whence they said the musical tones issued. I 
WH 3 more bewildered than before, but they pro¬ 
ceeded to explain that the bamboo wa9 perforat¬ 
ed, and that tbe breeze called forth all the 
sounds. Everyone knows of the multiplied 
uses of the bamboo, how, entire or split as the 
purpose requires, it forms posts, masts, yards, 
ladders, chairs, stools, screens, floors, roofv 
bridges, &c.; how, when smaller, it is an elaj.'j r 

material out of which a great variety of ba?^_ 

and receptacles are formed for containing s' * 
and how its joints make neat and conv^ orK 
bottles for holding and carrying liquids, c 
fine, are fashioned into flutes. lint he , 
the crowning triumph of Malayan art, 
most wonderful of all the applications o.* / 
bamboo, for what could be more bold and ii 
nious than the idea of converting an entire ty , 
boo, rough from the jungle and thirty or ^ 
feet in length, into a musical instrumenlg 
simply cutting a few holes in it. I had ai^. 
portunity afterwards of getting pqssesrioh 
one of these bula ribat, or bula perinda 
(storm or plaintive bambu.) As we proceeded, 
and when the notes had died away in the dis¬ 
tance, our ears were suddenly penetrated by a 
crash of grand thrilling tones which seemed 
to grow out of the air around instead of pursu¬ 
ing us. A brisk breeze which soon followed 
and imparted animation to tbe dark and heavy 
leaves of the gomuti palms explained the mys¬ 
tery, while it prolonged the powerful swell. 
As we went on our way the sounds decreased 
in strength and gradually became faint, but it 
was not till we had left the bamboo of the wind 
far behind us, and long hidden by intervening 
trees and cottages, that we ceased to hear 
it. Marsden in his Dictionary, states buluh 
porindu to be “ a species of bamboo supposed 
to yield a melodious and plaintive sound; a 
sort of ASolian pipe formed by putting a slit id 
a bamboo fixed perpendicularly and' exposed to 
tbe action of the wind,” and as an example, 
gives the quotation, Terlalti amat raardu buuy> 
niaseperti buluh perriodu mania, which hd 
translates “ most melodious was 1 the sttaAft 
affecting the sente like supernatural •music.’ 1 It 
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would appear from Ibis that the plaintive barn 
boo is made in Sumatra. All those seen in Ram 
bau and Naning had a slit in each joint above 
a certain height, so that one bamboo possesser 1 
]4 to 20 notes, each of which varied in itsel 
according to the strength of the breeze. Th( 
joints decrease in their bore from the bottom to 
the top and the slits also differ in their size 
and shape. Bamboos are never imported into 
England as merchandise, but are taken there 
largely as dunnage, and are bought up for 
similar purposes. A Fungus, like a mush¬ 
room, grows at the root of the bamboo and 
it is regarded by the natives as quite a specific 
for worms. It has also been introduced 
into European practice, and is regarded by 
some physicians as superior to any anthelmintic 
in the Materia Medica. 

The Bamboo flowers once in 30 to 60 years, 
and dies. Lar«re flowering in the Soopah forests 
took place in the spring of 1864, during which 
about 50,000 people assembled from neigh- 
/j bouring districts to collect the seeds, which 

* they use as rice—fever is said to prevail where 
tracts of bamboos are seeding, Capt. Sleeman, 

* tells us that all the large bamboos, whose 
^ c. ster 9 and avenues formed the principal 

feature in the beauty of Dehra Doon ever since 
the valley became known to us, or for the last 
quarter of a century, ran to seed and died on 
one season as those transplanted from the 
original stock the previous season as those trans¬ 
planted twenty years ago. Bamboos do not 
increase in diameter after they come above 
ground ; they shoot out as thick as they are to 
| be, and increase only in length after they come 
1 up. The people of the hill and jungly tracts 
of Central India calculate age9 and events by 
the seedings of the hill bamboos ; a man who 
has seen two Kutungs, or two seedings of the 
bamboo, is considered an old man—perhaps 
sixty years of age. The best places for bamboos 
are near water, wells, tanks, or streams. The 
stems run up to almost their entire length be¬ 
fore they throw out any of their branches,—an 
interesting provision of nature; for if the lateral 
shoots were developed before, they could not 
possibly rise through the thick network of 
branches above, and attain that form of grace 
and beauty which nothing in nature can surpass. 

Bamboos are very costly near towns. They 
are taken to Britain chiefly as dunnage in the 
holds of vessels, and used principally for mak¬ 
ing /Mnbrella sticks, light garden seats, and 
hanatoom weavers' reeds, &c\ 

There are many species ef Bamboo* i and, in 
the Khassia Hills alone, there are fifteen. 

1. Bambusa agrestic, Poir. 6n moun¬ 
tainous aud dry desert places in all China, 
Cochin-China and the Malay island!, Joints 


crooked, often a foot thick, a foot and a half 
long and nearly solid. 

2. Bambusa araahussana, grows in Amboy- 
na and Manipa, has short joiots and a thick 
wood. 

3. Bambusa apus, Schultet. A gigantic 
species growing on Mount Salak in Java, stems 
60 or 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's 
thigh. 

4. Bauibusa aristata, Loddigu , Slender 
stems. 

5. Bambusa arundinacea.—; Roxb. 
Arundo barnbos.— Linn. 

NhsHi 9 arundinaceu9.— Sm. 

Bambos arunciinacea.— Ztt. 

Stems grow in clusters of 10 tAlOO, and 
are straight for 18 or 20 feet. 

6. Bambusa aspera, SMtes. Found at 
the foot of mountains in Amboyna with stems 
60 to 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's 
this'll. 

7. Bambusa balcooa.— Roxb. 

Drndrocalamus balcooa.— Voigt. 

The Balcooa liars and Dhooli balcooa of 
Bengal is of gigantic size and reckoned there 
the best for building purposes. Before using it, 
it is steeped in water for a considerable time, 

8. Bambusa bitung, $eJtuiies. Found in 
Java. 

9. Bambusa Blumeana, Schultes. A native 
of Java, with stems as thick as a child’s arm. 

10. Bambusa maxima, Poir. Found wild 
in Cambodia, Bally, Java, and various islands 
of the Archipelago. It grows .60 to 70 feet 
high, and as thick as a man's body. Its wood 
is however very thin. 

11. Bambusa mitis, Poir. Cultivated in 
Cochin-China, wild in Ambovna. Its stems 
are thin but sometimes as thick as a man's leg, 
and 30 feet long, and are said to be very 
strong, 

12. Bambusa multiplex, Lour . (Qu. B. 
Nana ?) Stems 12 feet long, and an inch thick, 
cultivated for hedges in the north of Cochin- 
China. 

13. Bambusa nana, Roxb. A native of 
China, makes beautiful close hedges and fences. 

14. Bambusa nigra, Loodiges \ of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Canton, where its stems, not more 
than a man's height, are cut for Walkiug sticks 
and handles of ladies’ parasols. 

15. Bambusa prava, forms large woods in 
Amboyna, which come down to the coast : its 
leaves are 18 inches long and 3 or 4 inches 
broad. 

16. Bambusa picta, common in Ceram, Xe« 
langa, Celebes and other islands of the Arohi* 
pels go. Its joints are 4 feet long and 2inches 
thick, and are used for light walking atiolcs. 

17. Bambusa spinosa, Roxb. ThelMttfr 
bant, spined. Common about Caloutta iniin 
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the south of India. It has a small cavity and 
is therefore strong. Its stems are from SO to 50 
feet lung. 

18. Bambusa spina. 

Canta Banso, Uria. 

Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 1J 
feet. Two species of Bamboo which abouud in 
Ganjsm and Gumsur. 

•% 19. Bambusa stricta.— Roxb. 

Dendrocalamus striotus. I Nastus strictna.— 
t , - Voigt. | Bar, Hind. 

8omewhat spiny. Its great strength, solidity 
and straightness render it tit for many purposes. 
Lance-shafts are made of it. 

20. Bambusa tabacaria, Poir. Grows wild 
in Amboyna, Manipa and Java, its stems with 
nearly solid joints, 3 or 4 feet long, but not 
thicker than the little finger, when polished, 
make the finest pipe sticks, The outside i9 so 
hard that it emits sparks of fire when struck 
with the hatchet. 

21. Bambusa tulda.—-/M. 

Bendrocalamus tulda .—Voigt, 

The Tulda or Pika bans of Bengal and 
India is common all over Bengal, and grows 
rapidly to 70 feet long and 12 inches in cir¬ 
cumference, rising to their full height in 30 
days* Improves in strength by steeping in 
water. The Jowa bans with long joints is one 
variety, and the Basini bans used to make bas¬ 
kets, is another. 

22. Bambusa vulgaris, Wtndl. Its stems 
are from 20 to 30 feet long, and as thick as a 
child’s arm. 

In one of his reports, Dr. Cleghorn mentions 
that immense quantities of fine bamboos are 
floated down the various rivers of the Western 
Coast of India. They are one of the riches of 
those Provinces, They are ordinarily 60 feet 
long and five inches in diameter near the root, 
these are readily purchased standing at 5 
Rupees per 1000, and small ones at 3£ Rupees 
per 1000. Millions are annually cut in the 
forests and taken away by water in rafts or by 
land in carts. From their great buoyancy, 
they are mufeh used for floating the heavier 
woods as (Mutte) Terminalia tomentosa and 
(Bid) Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are 
lashed to the sides of the pattimars going to 
Bombay. The larger ones are selected as out¬ 
riggers for ferry boats, or studding-sail-booms 
for smati craft, He tells us that in addition 
to the vast export by sea, it is estimated that 
two lads are taken from the Soopah talook 
eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigantea) 
which is 8 inehes in diameter, At another 
place he says that immersing in water or better 
still, in a solution of sulphate of iron or lime 
water, is attended with good results, as it. ex¬ 
tracts the street sap which would otherwise 


induce decay, But, when it is intended to 
split the bamboos for reapers, this should be 
done before steeping them in the metallic bath. 
The merchants on the western coast of India 
prefer the water-seasoned bamboos which have 
been months in the water attached to the rafts, 
that are floated down the Nelambur and Seda- 
eheghur rivers to the sea. The bamboos, there, 
are often eighteen yards long, and are brought 
down in immense floats tied together in bundles^ 
of fifty by the root ends which are turned to¬ 
wards the forepart of the fto&t,-*Transaciions 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India } Vol. Ill • Roxb, FI IndEng. 
Gyc.; Dr. Mmn's Tenmerim; Dr. Cleghom's 
Reports; Dr. Hooker's Him. Jour. Poole's Star 
tistics of Commerce , p. 18; Hooker , Him, 
Journ . pages 311, 281 Vol. II; Bon'lie M. 
Morrison's Chinese Products ; Marsden's Su¬ 
matra, See Bambusa, Mow-Chok. Himalaya, 
Japan. 

BAMBOO CAPS the official summer caps 
of the Chinese mandarins are made from the 
rind of a crooked bamboo. 

BAMBOO FUNGUS. This fungus is found 
at the roots of bamboos in Burraab. It is a fa- , 
vourite vermifuge with the Burmese, and has 
been used with much success by European medi¬ 
cal officers in their practice. Dose, a piece 
about the size of a large cherry pounded and 
administered in any convenient vehicle.— Cal. 
Cat. ix. 1862. 

BAMBOO HARMONICON. See Musical 
instruments of the Burmese. 

BAMBOO SUGAR. End. Syn. of Ta- 
basheer. 

BAMBORr, a river in Gwalior. 

BAMBOU. Fa. Bamboo. 

BAMBU. It. Bamboo. 

BAMBUSA Arundinacea.— Roxb. C, P. 

Bambos arundinacea.— 

Arundo bambus .—Linn. 

Nastus arundinaceus. 

Wa .Burm. Hull Mullah ...Malkau 

Bans . Beng. Nai-hindi ... Pbrs, 

[Mandgai. Dekh, Moonghil... Sanso, Tam. 

Bamboo. Eng, Mangil . Tam. 

Common bamboo.., „ Mankil.. 

oane „ Ma)kas . Tan. 

Bans . Hind, Vedru .. 

Stems grow in clusters of 10 to 100, and 
are straight for 18 or 20 feet, grows in moist 
places. 

BAMBUSA ASPERA, Schultes. Pound at 
the foot of mountains in Amboyna with stems 
60 to 70 feet high, and as thick as a man’s 
thigh.— ii, 191. Voigt. 719. 

BAMBUSA BAOCIFERA. K(tnth. Bee* 
sha Rheedii, Kunth. 

Beesha. Tam. j Pagutullu, CmmoOHCk 

It 8 native of the Chittagong mountains. It 
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bears a berry one seeded and yields taba- 
iheer.— Bosch, ii, 197. 

BAMPUSA BALCOOA.— Roxb. 

Dendrocalamua balcooa.— Voigt. 

The Balcooa bans and Dhooli balcooa of 
Bengal is of gigantic size and reckoned there 
the best for building purposes. Before using 
it, it is steeped in water for a considerable time, 
—Roxh. ii. 196. 

BAMBUSA GIGANTICA ofBurmah, Wa- 
bo Burm. has been known to grow 18 inches in 
twenty-four hours and attains its full height 
in a month. * 

BAMBUSA NANA.-2M, 

Pelau. Burm. I Keufa ... ... Chin. 

Pe-Nangwa ... h | 

A native of China, makes most beautiful 
close hedges and fences.— Roxb, ii. 199. 

BAMBUSA SPINOSA. 

Syn. 

Arundo arbor.— Linn, 

A bambo a,—Linn 
Aruudarboy spiuosa .—Humph 

BehurBana ... Beng. | Wagua Khyat ... Burm 

This beautiful, middling sized and very ele¬ 
gant species of bamboo grows from thirty to 
fifty feet high, in the vicinity of Calcutta. Its 
stems almost solid, have strong sharp spines 
and grow so close together as to form an 
almost impenetrable thicket. This bamboo 
has a smaller cavity in its centre than others of 
the genus, and a staff of it is put into the hand 
of a young brahman when being invested with 
the sacerdotal thread.— Roxb. ii. 198, 199. 

BAMBUSA STRiCTA.—Atazfc. 

Dendrocalamus strictus. I Nastus strictus .—Snu 

Voigt, (rSadanapa Vedaru, Tel. 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, soli" 
dity and straightness render it fit for many pur¬ 
poses. Lance-sbafts and bear spear-siiuits 
are made of it.— Roxb. ii. 193. 

BAMBUSA TULDA.-fiaA 

Dendiocalamus tulda.— Voigt. 

Tulda Bans. Beng. I Vansa Sans, 
it >1 I 

Common all over Bengal, and grows rapidly 
to 70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rising to its full height in 30 days. Improves 
in strength by steeping in water. The Jowa 
bans with long joints is one variety, and the 
Basini bans used to make baskets, is another. 
The Bambusa Tulda in Bengal, attaius its 
full height of 70 feet in a single month, that is 
at the average, an inch in an hour.— Roxb. ii. 
193 - 6 . 

BAMBUS-BOOK of the Chinese, contains 
the record of the Imperial dynasties, from B. C. 
1991, to. A. D. 1264. The chronological con¬ 
nexion o( it a dynasties is as under; 


I. dynasty Hia, the first emperor, Yu, begin¬ 

ning B. C. 1991, reigned 432 years. 

II. dynasty Bhang, began B. C. 1559, lasted 

509 years 

III. dynasty Tshen, began B. C. 1050, lasted 

269 years, the emperor Yen Yang, be¬ 
gan to reign B. C. 781. Confucius 
lived under his dynasty and he record¬ 
ed the observations of the solar eclipses, 
from B. C. 481 upwards to 720. 

IV. dynasty Tsin, began B. C. 255, and lasted 

49 years. 

V. dynasty Han, began B. C. 206, and lasted 

to A. D, 264, a total of 469 years. 

BAMGHUR, in Long 76° 14’ E. and Lat 
26* 38* N. 

BAMIA, Ar P the little edible fish known 
as the Bombay Duck. 

BAMIAN, a pass in Afghanistan, 8496 
feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
great commercial route from Kabool to 
Turkestan, the several passes to the east¬ 
ward are less frequented on account of their 
difficulty and their elevation. It is in Lat 34° 
50’ Long. 67° 48/ is about 1 m. wide, and is 
bounded by nearly perpendicular steeps. The 
pass leads over a succession of ridges from 8,000 
to 15,000 ft. It is the only known route over 
the Hindoo«Koosh for artillery or wheeled car¬ 
riages. 

BAMIAN TOWN, in the Baraian pass has 
been conjectured to be the site of Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, but it lies north of the Hindu-Koosh 
and Alexander is supposed by sometohuve moved 
to the south of that hill; there are still in exist¬ 
ence three large idols, with the niches in which 
many other smaller ones had once stood, 
and every idol had its suit of caves, amongst 
which some had domes or vaulted roofs, being, 
as Masson supposed, temples.*— Masson's Jour¬ 
neys, Pol. II. p. 383.) Vigne remarks that 
if the traditions of the Persians may be credi¬ 
ted, we should look to Bamian as the resi¬ 
dence of King Lohrasp, the patron of Zer- 
dusht and the Magian religion, but, as these 
traditions have been handed down to us only 
through the romance of Firdousi, it is not possi¬ 
ble to say what credence they deserve. Tbft 
a city was here situated in ancient times, the 
position of Bamian, on the high road from 
India to Bactria,— lying as a valley at right 
angles to the path, and between the two 
passes of Kalu and Ak-robat,—renders ex¬ 
tremely probably ; but this probability is not 
confirmed by any facts derived from the ac¬ 
counts of the expedition of Alexander, who, 
there is every reason to believe, must have 
followed this route on his maroh to 
He is said to have crossed the mop${|iji8 
from Alexandria. ad Caucasum to Atfriu, 
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in fifteen days. He must, therefore, have 
reached the table*lai|d of Bulkfi in that 
time; and there is do notice of his having 
passed any city on his march. Bamian, then, 
was either not in existence, or it was founded 
by Alexander. The pretensions of Begram, 
however, to be Alexandria ad Caucasum, are 
much more tenable than those of Bamian; 
and we must conclude, therefore, that it was 
not the site of a city until subsequently to the 
Macedonian invasion. Although at this period 
there may have been no extensive city on the 
site of Bamian, yet it appears that the moun¬ 
tains were not destitute of population, and it 
seems likely, that, at least in winter time, 
the mountaineers sheltered themselves in 
excavation in the rocks, which will account 
for the multitude of caves found in this vici¬ 
nity, and in other parts on the same line. 
Thus the Macedonians found, somewhere in 
the Paraparaisan range, a cave, to which they 
attached the fiction of Prometheus, and as¬ 
serted that it was in this spot that he was 
chained. This is proof, therefore, of such 
excavations being iu existence, and of the 
purposes to which they were applied. Even 
at a later period, we have the evidence of 
Chinese writers, who, speaking of the people 
of Fan-yan-na,— i. e. t Bamian—reinark, that 
in the winter season the inhabitants take re¬ 
fuge in caverns cutout of the rocks (vide Me¬ 
langes AsLtiquea de Remusat), They are, 
in fact, too numerous and too extensive to be 
regarded as, exclusively, either catacombs, or 
monastic cells, although they may have been 
occasionally so employed. The sculptures at 
Bamian are %i manifestly Buddhist.”— Vigne'e 
Personal Narrative, p.p 185 to 187. 

Burnes tells us of the celebrated colossal 
idols and innumerable excavations called 
•* Sumach” to be seen in all parts of the valley 
for about eight' miles and which still form the 
residences of the greater part of the population. 
A detached hill in the middle of the valley is 
quite honeycombed by them and is called the 
city of Gulgula. Caves are in greater number 
on the north side of the valley where the idols 
occur, on all sides of which are excavations. 
Bamian is subject to Kabul, its name is said to 
be derived from Bam. Pers. balcony,-*—(^wr/ie*.) 

This town has usually attached to it the 

“^nation of Bhut, or ldol-Barnian, from 
‘the t&o' remarkable statues above noticed, and 
witch are carved on the face of the rock, oppo¬ 
site to tb6 bill on'which stood the city. One 
tslaifgir ihati, the other is called Sang-sal or 
Bnng-^1, atod is said to represent a male; 
the smaller, called Shah-muma, is considered 
to be a female; but the general appearance and 
costutoe of both are essentially the same, and 
indicate no difference of aex. On either side 


of the figures are numerous caves excavated 
in the rock, usually with vaulted roofs, which 
were sometimes carved flowith wers. Both 
figures have been mutilated, by order, it is said, 
of Aurungzeb. The faces and forearms of 
both were knocked off, and a thigh of the 
larger was broken. They are both clad in long 
loose robes, descending below the knee. The 
height of the smaller figure was one hundred 
and seventeen feet; that of the larger could 
not be measured, but it must have been about 
one-third more. Paintings of this kind had des¬ 
cended to wilhin thirty feet of the ground, but 
the plaster had, for the most part, peeled off. 
An embellishment of the ground,—a white ball 
with a pyramid rising from it, a common orna¬ 
ment of sculpture in Tibet—Moorcroft found 
frequent here. Four figures under the spring 
of ihe arch of the alcove were of very beautiful 
delineation, and painted with much delicacy 
of colouring ; below them was the head of 
a male figure, which resembled in expression 
the divinity called, by the Tibetans, Oharnba. 
The origin and use of these excavations are 
matters of speculation. According to an account 
given to Moorcroft by an old and intelligent 
native of Bamian, dead bodies have been oc¬ 
casionally fouud in subterranean chambers iu 
considerable numbers, and which have fallen to 
dust upon being exposed to the air. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that part of these excava¬ 
tions may have served as catacombs; but 
Moorcroft had no doubt that they were also, aa 
indeed they still are to a certain extent, habi¬ 
tations of the living. His conviction, from the 
character of the buildings, of the caves, paint¬ 
ings, and sculptures, was that. Bamian, what¬ 
ever its ancient appellation, was the residence 
of a great Lama, bearing the same relation to 
the Lamaisra of the west, as Lhassa does now 
to that of the east- The name of the smaller 
idol, Shah-muma, is evidently only a corrup¬ 
tion of Shak-muni; but this is evidence of 
minor importance. From a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance, however, with the structures used 
as monasteries in Ladakh and Cbantliao, he 
felt empowered to say that those excavations 
which were connected by means of galleries and 
staircases constituted the accommodations of 
the higher orders of the Lama clergy, and that 
the insulated cells and caves were the dwelling** 
places of the lower classes of the monastic 
society, as gelums, and anis,’ monks and nuns, 
and as serais or hostels for visitors. The laity 
inhabited the adjoining city. At a comparatively 
modern period the destruction of Gulgula is 
attributed to Changez Khan, who, from some 
cause not now remembered, being highly ex¬ 
asperated with the people, came Upon them 
suddenly, put them without mercy to the sword 
and overturned and demolished the place, It 
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was said that at a day’s journey from Bamian, BAN. Arab. Moringa pterygosperma. 

to the'south west, were the remains of an ex- BAN. Arab ? Per. Bed-i-mushk. 

tensive fortress, called Bandeh Berber, erected BANAK, a river of Burmah, its valley is. 
near a large lake. The political vioissitudes of occupied by the Red Karen. See India, p. 345. 
Bamian must have been the same as those of BAN-AKROT. Hind. Pavia indica, Indian 
Bactria and Kabul. We find there successive horse chesnut. 

vestiges of Greek, Scythian and Sassanian rule, BANAFSHA. Hind. Viola serpeus. Also, 
and of the buddhist and mithraic forms of wor- the dried plant of the Viola odorata. The in¬ 
ship. Iu the early ages of the Christian era, fusion is a good nauseant and diaphoretic.—— > 
or perhaps for a century or two before, bud- Beng. Phar, page 305, 
dhism prevailed at this place. Such of the BANANA, a West Indian and Tropical 
caves as are appropriated to buddhist mendi- American term of the plantain tribe Musaoese 
cants were embellished and the statues of Sakya to which, iu India, the term plantain alone is 
muni (Buddha) were hewn out of the rock. At given, and of which there are few species, but 
a subsequent period, the emblems of the fire many varieties, their fruits are largely eateu. 
worship and its altars, succeeded, until these and the fibres of the stem of one species are 
were in turn displaced by the Arab and the much used. It is the Musatextilis, of the Phi- 
Koran. Bamian is rich in minerals. Gold is lippine Islands, which furnishes the important 
found at Fuladat, also lapis lazuli, and in the article of commerce known as Manilla Hemp* 
hills of Irtalif north of Kabul. There are 10 In the valleys of the south of the Peninsula of 
or 12 lead mines in a defile iu the neighbour- India and of the Dindigul mountains, M. su- 
hdod, also ores of copper, tin and antimony, perha is found. The common edible varieties 
It is said, also, to have sulphureous springs.— of M. paradisaica, or musa sapientum, flourish 
Moorcrojt's Travels } Vol. II. p. from 387 to even in the poorest soils aud also near brackish 
393. Vigne, p. 393. Vigne's Personal water. The natives of Bengal generally prefer 
Narrative, pp. 185-6-7,193-397. Masson's the larger and coarser fruited kinds, called bana« 
^Journeys, Vol. ii.pp.283,295. Tod's Rajasthan, na, to the smaller and more delicately tasted 
Wolxp.Vl. See Affghan.Arashtra. Inscriptions, fruit, known as the plantain, which is alone e$- 
Jews. Kabul. Kafer, Kohistau. Kush. teemed by Europeans. The edible varieties 
BAMINY KOONDA, a river in Rungpoor. extend through the Indian Archipelago, north- 
BAMINGOLA, in L. 88? 3' E. and L. wards as far as Japan, while iu China are 
25°. 10' N. found M. coccinea and M. Cavendishii. Again 

BAMINY, in L. 90? 8’ E. and L. 22° M. glauca is indigenous along the Malayan 
2T N. peninsula. Dr. Heifer mentious that 2o vane-- 

BAMMO, in L. 97° 30’ E. and L. 24® 4’ ties are found in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
N. Bamo, properly Mang-mo, is a frontier town, and M. ornata grows in Chittagong. The 
lying between Yunnan and Burmah, in the Shan Malays reckon forty varieties of the cul- 
territory. It has the Pu-long tribes on the tivated banana, and the Philippine islanders 
Ka-Khyen around it. From Bamo, to the carry them to fifty-seven, both people having a 
Burmese frontier is 40 miles: Bamo to distinctive epithet for each variety. The quail- 
Momin, is 90 miles, in Shan and Chinese ter- ties are as various as those of apples and pears 
ritory now governed by the Pan-Thay. It in Europe, the ordinary sorts being a very indif- 
has been proposed to open a route by Bamo, ferent fruit. Major Munro has seen the wild 
from Burmah, but it would enter China in the plantain at 7,000 feet above the sea, in the 
sterile province of Yunnan. Captain Sladen Khondah slopes of the Neilgherries. That cul- 
of the Madras Army was the leader iu the tivated in Nepal has been called M. Nepalensis, 
prosecution of this attempt to open communi- and a similar species may be seen growing below 
cation. 8e« Ka-Kbyen. the Mussoorie range, as well as near Nabu. 

BAMORE and SENDULA are two nuddies The fruit however in all these situations consists 
of Gwalior. The Bamore river runs near of little else than the hard dry seeds. A similar 
Akbarpoor. ^ variety of M. sapientum, having seeds sutround- 

t BAMUN-HATI. Benq. Clerodeudron ed with a gummy substance, instead of a pulp- 
siphonanthus. * like f ru it, was found by Dr. Finlayson, on Palo 

BAN. Hind. Wild, uncultivated, forest. Ubi, near the southern extremity of Cambodia. 
8andarban: Tar-Ban. or Sandar forest, or In Batavia, also, there is stated to be a variety 
Palmyrah forest, * full of seeds, which is called Pisang batu or 

BAN. Bcbk. The purest refined silver of Pisang bidju—that is, seed plaintaiii. ^ Iu 
the Burmese. Khasia the name of the wild plantain is Keifem* 

BAN, also Bang. Hied. Quercua incana. and the cultivated Kakesh.— Hooker' 

BAN. H., a rocket. Vol. II p. 268; Boyle's Fibrous Plant, Cm - 

BAN. H., cotton. fart's Die . jp. SI. See Manilla Hemp, Mttaa- 
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BANCA ISLAND, 


BANGOOT RIVER. 


Plaintain fibre. 

BANAR, a river running near the towns o! 
Banar and Nonda in Nusseerabad and passing 
Juraalpoor cantonment. 

BANAS and Koteree or Kotesiree, are riven 
near Sanganeer in Oodeypur. The Banas rive; 
runs through Jeypore. 

BANAULA. Hind. Gossypium herbaceum 
cotton seed. 

BANAWARAM, in Long. 76° 13’ N. f an 
other in Long. 77° 34' E. and Lai. 13° V N 

BAN-BILLI. Hind., a wild cat. 

BAN-BOAY. Burm. In Amherst, a strong 
and useful wood, a kind of Acacia employed for 
house posts .—Captain Dunce. 

BANBOK. See Laos. 

BANCA ISLAND lies, in its northern point, 
in Lat. 1° 52’ N., Long. 1259 24’ E. It is 
hilly and of middling height. It has a chain 
of hills, generally called St. Paul’s mountains, 
contiguous to its south end, 930 feet high, but 
Parmasang and Manopen hills, on the west 
side of the island, are respectively 1350 and 
1617 feet in height. The straits of Banca are 
bounded on the east by this island, and on the 
west side by the coast of Sumatra. The straits 
extend from Lucepara island about 129 miles; 
with an undulating course to the N. W. Tne 
tides are irregular, and greatly influenced by 
the Vinds. The form of Banka is irregularly 
oblong. Its general direction is from north¬ 
west to south-east, nearly parallel to the 
southern extremity of Sumatra ; the passage 
whioh separates these two islands known as 
the Straits of Banka, i9 one of the most fre¬ 
quented in the Indian seas, It is rather more 
than a hundred miles long, and in the narrow¬ 
est part the Banca and Sumatra shores ap¬ 
proach within seven miles of each other. 
Banca has a very picturesque appearance, the 
hills near the shore being covered with trees 
and herbage, while, in the interior, a mountain 
•f considerable elevation, Gunung Maraj, raises 
its head above the neighbouring eminences. 
The term Banka has also been applied to dif- 
'4$rent territories near the southern extremity of 
thVtalptfd of Sumatra. Banka Plembang was 
the ancient denomination of the present king¬ 
dom of Piembaug-on the Eastern Coasts, ex¬ 
tending in the west to Baiikaulu, contracted into 
Bankulu. The situation of Buuko-Muso is un¬ 
determined, and this name is at present almost 
exclusively applied to the island of Banka., A 
tradition has been preserved that Banka was 
formerly under the dominion of Java, and the 
placet are still pointed out where the sovereign 
resided. The Javanese oooupied conside¬ 
rable tracts along the western coast, and the 
principal establishments were at KuUewar-ipgin, 
and near the discharge of the rivers of Meuda, 
Seian and Baoko*kutto< Banca is inhabited by 


four distinct races of people. The Orange 
Gunung or hill-people, the aborigines if the 
country, are established in the interior, where 
they lead a wild kind of life, but are submissive 
to the regulations established by the govern¬ 
ment. The sea coasts are occupied by Malays 
who have emigrated from Sumatra: they are 
extremely indolent, all the labour, either in 
cultivating pepper or working the mines, being 
performed by the Chinese consisting of between 
fifteen and twenty thousand souls. The Orang- 
Laut or sea-people, who are similar in their 
habits to the Badju found upon the coasts of 
Borneo and Celebes, though belonging to it, 
oan scarcely be said to inhabit the island, for 
they live entirely in their little prahus,and wan¬ 
der about the coasts. They subsist principal¬ 
ly by fishing, and it is said that they are always 
ready to give information to the piratical rovers. 
The discovery of tin attracted numerous foreign¬ 
ers, chiefly Chinese, who with the working of the 
nines introduced the first attempts at agricul¬ 
ture and commerce; various settlements were 
formed, and a commencement was made iQ 
clearing the ancient forests, which had till then 
not been disturbed, for the purpose of forming 
permanent places of residence. The principles 
of civilization were offered to the rude inhabi¬ 
tants, During many years of this period, this 
small island has yielded an annual revenuein tin, 
which for a district of the flame extent, equals 
he metallic wealth obtained annually from the 
mines of Mexico, according to an average cal¬ 
culation of the produce of the whole kingdom: 
Circumstances have contributed to reduce its 
produce in later periods. Anten is a district In 
he island containing the richest of the tin 
mines, — Earl's Archipelago . Horsburgk . 

White's Voyage , p. 223. Bee Pulotoojoo. 

BANCA DBVA, also called Banga, a deity 
f the Gonds. See Banga. 

BANCAPOR, a fort near Savanore. 
BAN-CHAR. Hind. Querous semecarpifolia, 
Alpine oak. 

BANCHA-KAMA. Bans, from bancha, 
desire, and Rama. 

BANCHDOW, in Long. 88° 58’ E.and 
Lat. 26° 3’ N. 

BAN CHOWR, Tel. A wild yak. 
BANCOONGONG or BACOONGON BAT, 
ii Sumatra opposite the river and village of same 
arae, in Lat. 2° 52* N. and Long. 97? 88* E., 
Where ships find tht\iz&-Horsburgh. 

BANCOOT AlVER in Lat 17° 6T K. and 
miles E, o( Bombay Castle, has 10 feet on 
he fcpr at low water. The town of Banooot, 
on the northern part of the Angria country, 
surrendered to Commodore, James, on the 8th 
April .1756 and was called Tort Victori^- 
Honbmjh, 
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BANDAIR HILLS, 


BANDAR, 


BANCUHAH 101 miles fr/>lcutta is in 
a fertile district with much / And iron ore: 
Coal is worked at Raniganj/ '*/ 

BAND. Pers. Hind, a band, a tie, a dam, 
a dyke, a causeway, a bank, a bundle of pa¬ 
pers : Bftndah, a slave : a servant, Bandi, a 
slave girl, Bindiwan, a prisoner; Band-o-bast 
settlement. Bind is also # an embankment 
a cross a valley, or across a dip of the ground to 
form a tank, The whole of the Carnatic is cover¬ 
ed with such tanks, some of them very small, 
sufficient only for a small field, others of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, one near Cumbum is 8 
miles in circumference and one near Hyderabad 
is about 7 miles in circumference. These 
words are all from the Hindi word bandhna 
to tie or bind. 

BAND. Ger. Ribbon. 

BANDA. Bali. A reca catechu. 

BANDA. An ascetic or byragi, who opposed 
the doctrines of the Sikh guru-Govind. See 
Akali. 

BANDA, a district in India forming an 
irregular triangle bounded on the north and 
north-east by the river Jumna, which separates 
it from the Fattehpur and Allahabad districts; 
on the west principally by the river Ken 
(Caine). Part of the Banda and Pylani divisions, 
moreover, extend beyond that river and are 
bounded by the Hamirpur district, and the 
Cherkhari and Jaloun states; the south-west 
and south are bounded by the river Ken and 
partly by the second range of low hills, forming 
the flank of the table-land of Bundelknnd. 
But the intermediate boundary is very irregular, 
owing to the intermixture of villages belonging 
to Adjyegarh and Punna among the independ¬ 
ent states, but principally arising from the 
exchange of many villages in pergunnahs Kun- 
has and Bhitri for the pergunnah of Kalinjar 
taken from the Chaubehs ; this leaves a long 
slip of independent territory between the per gan- 
nabs of Budousa and Tiroban. The actual area 
amounts to 18,42,480 acres or 2,174-8 statute 
and geographical miles distributed as follows 
Barren, 3,49,214 acres. Culturable, 4,60,887 
acres. Cultivated, 9,63,126 acres. As a civil 
station it was greatly disliked by the Bengal 
civilians.—J6\ Edgeworth in JBeng. As* Soc. 
Joum.No.ILo/im* 

BAND AIR HILLS are separated from the 
Panna range by the valley of Lohargaon, rising 
from a platform from 10 to 20 miles wide. 
Average elevation, 1,700; but amounting on 
<ome of its inductions, to 2,000 feet. The 
hills are generally of sandstone, intermixed 
with ferruginous gravel. The basin of Lohar- 
g«on is of lias limestone. The outer limit bf 
this hilly teaet is marked by abrupt isolated 
bias* 


BANDA ISLANDS, a group, ten in number, 
lying near each other. Of these, the crescent 
shaped island of Lontar is the largest. The 
area of the whole group is only 176 geographi¬ 
cal square miles, but in five of them, all the 
nutmegs consumed in the world are grown, and 
for the last 20 years, they have annually yielded 
lbs. 580,000 of nutmeg and lbs. 137,000 of 
mace, Dutch weight. The Dutch cultivate the 
tree. The islands are high, liable to sudden 
gusts of wind. There is an anchorage in Lat. 
4° 81’ S. and Long. 130 0 O' E. at the foot 
of Goonong Api, Amongst the Molucca 
islands, Banda is the chief nutmeg group. The 
nutmeg with the equally prized mace, the ex¬ 
cellent maritime position, the superb roadstead, 
and the fertile soil of Banda, render it conspi¬ 
cuous among the Spice Islands: but, unlike 
Amboyna it is unhealthy, and exposed to con¬ 
stant danger from the Gunong Api volcano, 
which has many times burst in magnificeut 
eruption, devastating the neighbouring region, 
and blasting it with a shower of scorching 
ashes. The three islands, Banda Neira, Nuthoir, 
and Gunong Api, form a roadstead sheltered 
from every wind, but the Fire Mountain is the 
curse of the group, not only when in eruption, 
but on account of the insalubrity it spreads 
around. The base of the volcano, called by 
the French the Grenade of Banda, occupies the 
whole surface of the islet, to which it gives a 
name. Its height is about 2,000 feet, covered 
with magnificent vegetation, commencing at the 
line where the waves cease to beat, and conti¬ 
nuing upwards to the point where the lava 
ceases to flow, being cooled by the air. But 
the nutmeg is not cultivated or Gunong Api 
and the isle is inhabited only by a few emi¬ 
grants from Timor.— [Tmmnch } Possessions 
Neerlandaises III. 290) John's Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. Vol* I. p. 184, 135. Bickmore's Tret • 
veh* Horsburgh. (Yalmont de Bomare t 
Histoire Naturelle , IV. 177, 181.) Eogendrop 
Coup d'(Eil sur Java . See India, p. 357 ; Jbvb. 

BANDAH. Two towns, one in, L 74° 50* 
E. and L. 23° 2* N. the other in Long 80S 
19* E. and Lat. 25? 30', N. 

BAND ALA, in the Philippine Islands, a 
fibre extracted from the harder and stronger 
outer layers of the Musa textilis employed as 
cordage.— Hoyle* 

BANDANA. Tag. A term applied to a calico 
print; also to a kind of silk or cotton handker¬ 
chief with bright figures, &c. upon a red or 
dark ground.— Faulkner. 

BANDA NEERA. an island of Java. .. 
BANDA NEVALI, Adiantum lunulatmh. 
N.LBurm. 

BANDAR. Arab* Hind. Pees : A barter, 
a pott; in Arabic and Persian, a prefix, *! fym- 
dar---Abba0; hi Hindustani a pufffx. as 



BANDHUJIVAKAMU. 


BAKE. 


ICachli-bandar, Lakpat-bandar: It is from vanm— S. also Bandhukamu—S. Pentapetes 
this, doubtless, that comes the harbour Bandar phsenieea, L. also Ixora bandhuca.— R. u 376. 
boat of British sailors. The harbour master or BANDERWA. See India p. 327. 

governor of a place is the Shah-bandar, or king BANDICOOT, in Australia the Peramelea 

of the harbour. nasuta, of St. Hilaire, a marsupial animal. 


BANDAR ABBAS, formerly called Gamba- 
roora or Gamberoon, is a sea port town in the 
province of Kirman. It is the ancient Har- 
raozia. It is situated in a barren country, in a 
bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It is subject to 
the Imam of Musket, and fortified with double 
walls. It did not long benefit by the fall of 
Hormuz; but appears to have been nearly ruin¬ 
ed during the reign of Nadir Shah whose tyran¬ 
ny extended its baneful influence even to this 
extremity of the Persian empire; so that in 
1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine houses out 
of ten deserted.— Ousley's Travels Vol I p. 
165. “ A Journal from Galcuttc to Aleppo , <kc." 
/?. 11. Lond. 1758. Kinneir’s Geographical 
Memoir , p. 20]. 

BANDARA CHETTU. Tel. Hymenodyc- 
tion excelsum.— Wall, 

BANDAR MANCHE. A small ship. See 
Boat. 

BANDARRIE, the aborigines of Bombay, 
who climb the palmyra and cocoanut trees for 
palm wine. From habit, these men attain ex¬ 
traordinary dexterity in ascending the loftiest 
trees with little other assistance than may be 
afforded by the natural rings or sheaths of their 
slender stems. The costume of the Bandarrie 
is a dose crimson cap, bound round the head 
with a small handkerchief, the depending cor¬ 
ner protecting its neck from the influence of the 
sun. A stiff leather kilt descends to the knee, 
fastened round the waist with a thong, which 
secure the necessary implements of his calling, 
and supports a strong hook, on which the Bun- 
darrie swings a chattie, previous to commencing 
his ascent.-- Western India, Vol.I.p. 89. 

BANDARU. Ttl. Dodonma Buchanniana 
J. 0.—D. angustifolia and dioica, R. ii. 256. 

BANDAR!!. Hind. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
See Putkanda. 

BANDELKHAND STATES, 32 in number. 
See Bundelkund. 

BANDEE, a river of Ajmir and Jeypore. 
BANDENG. Malay. A palatable fish, 
much resembling the salmon in taste. They 
are reared in fish ponds and the young are sold 
at 18 Rupees per redan of 5,500 small fish. 

BANDER in Long. 79? 57' E. and Lat. 
*B«58'N. 

BANDHAGURH. See Senapanthi. 
BANDHAL GOTI, a Chauhan Rajput tribe 
in Bnndelkund and Benoudia, Wilson's Glossary > 
BANDHARA, a hereditary elective officer 
of Johore. 

BAND ERIK. Hind. Pentapetes Phaenicea. 
BANDHUJirAKAltU r S.also Baadboji- 


In India, the name given to the Musgiganteus: 
It is the English corruption of the Telugu words 
Pandi-Koka, pig rat and weighs 3 lbs. Its 
bones are fragile and it is very easily killed. 

Its nests, when rifled, are frequently found 
to contain considerable quantities of rice, stored 
up against the dry season.— Tennenfs Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon , pi 45. 

BANDJEGAUM, in Long. 77° 10’ E. and 
Lat. 19° 48’ N. 

BAND-I-AMIR. pers. See Bendemeet- 

BAND-I-K1R, a town in Iran. 

BAND1, A Court Minstrel. See India. 

BAND PAT, Hind. Clitorea ternatea. 

BANDRPUR LOLAB. A pass leading from 
Tibet to Kashmir. 

BAN DUNG A, a river near Bhogpur in 
Seharunpoor. 

BANE. Flea-bane, Insect-bane, Musquito- 
bane, Bug-bane-bane, Rat-bane, &c. There are 
few residents in India who have not suffecf^ 
from the attacks of insects, and from thUtplej 
predations; and it may be useful to bea^/'*' 
that many substances are known to posstv 
properties, the iufluences of which are avoid¬ 
ed by noxious, creatures and annoying vermin. 
It is supposed that some species of Ants will 
drive out the termites or white ants, but this 
point is not yet fully ascertained. The whole 
■amilyof “ Apocynaccffi,” termed “ dogbane,’’* 
are truly so. One of them, the Neriura pisci- 
ilium, common in the Khassia or Sylhet moun¬ 
tains, and the bark of which contains much 
useful fibre, proves deadly to' fishes .—Dogs re¬ 
fuse to sleep on rugs beneath which mint has 
been placed, and this simple plant thus affords 
a good means of ensuring cleanliness, Deer 
refuse to approach crops, in which the safflower, 
Carthamus tinctorius, has been intermixed. 
White mustard, sown round vegetables, as the 
cabbage, prevents the inroads of caterpillars . 
Snakes are said to avoid the fennel plant as well 
as all places strewed with fennel seed (Ni- 
gella sativa) (Syn. Siah Daneb, Pers $ Ma- 
gerela, Bengal ; Kala jira, Hind :) The 
rasped wood of the oleander is employed as 
ratsbane. To destroy flies in European coun¬ 
tries, a decoction of quassia, plaoed in a plate, 
is frequently had recourse to. In Southern 
India, plants of the u Ghi-gowar’* or “ Kul- 
bunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, are suspended 
with their roots upwards, with n longitudinal 
incision in each leaf, to permit the aroma of the 
juice to become apparent, and disperse mus- 
quitoes from the room. Flies, fleas end mosqui¬ 
toes, avoid rooms in which branches of penny* 
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royal have been suspended. Fortune mentions Hovers. The red Pyrethrum is nov largely 
that the Chinese expel mosquitoes from their cultivated in various circles aud govern- 
rooms and boats, by the smoke of pastilles. In ments of Southern Russia. The lover heads 
India they aw smoked out by burning chips of lose vastly in weight by drying, and to get one 
wood. A speeies of ant, Formiea smrugdina , pound of dried flowers, 1,000 U>b. of the fresh 
veil knovn iu Malabar and the vooded parts are required. It begins to Hover in June and 
of Indian ia employed in the North West Fro- lasts more than a month. The lovers are 
vinces -to destroy the nests, of wasps that have plucked in dry weather, and a good collector 
eatablished themselves in a house. In this case will pluck 30 to 80 lbs. daily. They should 
they are said to destroy all the wasps, but be- be dried in the shade and care taken to stir 
come so infuriated that their own indiscrimi* them frequently. The Pyrethrum powder, 
nnte attacks are nearly as bad as those of their seems the same as the well known Pireoti of 
foes. Honigberger states that a twig of the Koordistan, is largely imported into Turkey 
walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept in a room, and was lately greatly used in the barracks 
as a means of dispelling flies. The same author and hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea, by tbe 
mentions that bitter almonds are poisonous to British and French officers: it accomplishes 
wild beasts; and when writing on the Conyza very effectually the destruction of fleas, &c. Mr. 
anthelmintics (Vernonica anthelmintics, Ser- lvert,at first,considered the plant might 

ratula arithelmintica) he adds that when flea- be a Puiicaria, a Matricaria or Anthemis; but, 
bane is roasted, flies take to flight, and when that the Pireoti is the powder of the half ripe 
sprinkled on the floor, fleas disappear, Dr. flower heads of Pyrethrum carneum, there 
Hooker mentions that Clerodendron leaves now seems no doubt. The Pyrethrum car- 
bruised are used to kill vermin, flyblows, &c. neum, does not grow in India, but its intro- 
in cattle. The Inula puiicaria, or Fleabane , a duciiou merits favorable consideration. The 
common road side plant in Britain, strewed properly it possesses, of dispersing the vermin 
or burned in any place destroys gnats and which infest beds and bed-rooms, probably 
Jleas: and the same properties are attributed depends ou the pungent oil it contains; 
to the common Ox-eye daisy of England, but until its introduction into India, at- 
Chryianthemum leucanthmum. A powder, the tention might be directed to other species of 
Poudre mumaque , is sold in Paris, in boxes at Pyrethrum and to the allied genus of chrysanthe- 
from two to twenty francs, warranted effectual mum, or Christmas flower, as likely to contain 
for destroying immediately, bugs, fleas, ar.ts, an oil with properties similar to the flea- 
lice, black beetles, caterpillars and all insects, bane. Mr. Mason mentions two species of 

“Camomille rouge” the beautiful red Pyre- Pyrethrum, P. indicum, and P. sinense, As 

thrum (P. carneum, formerly Chrysanthemum growing in the Tenaeserim Provinces. The 
coccineum), in Englaud a pretty garden, orna- odour of the common fever few, of Britain, P. 
mental flower, is a dread enemy to the Cauca- parthenium, is peculiarly disagreeable to bees, 
eian, Persian, Koordish and Russian flees. It and these insects may be easily kept at a dia¬ 
ls prepared from the flower heads of the plant tance by a person carrying a handful of the 

which) when dried and crushed, form the flower heads : perhaps, also, the “ akatakarum” 

famous Persian flea powder. When used by of India, the Pyrethrum officinale or common 
being sprinkled in beds, &c. It kills all dis- pellitory, may have equal power. Allusion has 
agreeable and hurtful insects, and a small quan- been made to the well known Chrysanthemum, 
tity of the spirit distilled from it, destroys in- or Christmas flower, as likely to possess an oil 
sects in green houses, or can be applied to of similar character, and perhaps possessing 
vegetable life in the open air against greenfly, similar properties to that of Pyrethrum. One 
house fly, Ac. without iujuring the plants. A species, the 0. Indicum, the common Oool Da- 
half tea-spoonful of the powder sprinkled wadee, and of which there are several varieties, 
between the sheets will effectually dispel all grows all over India, and is at any rate worth 
fleas, bugs and lice, gnats and muequitoes, and. a trial, as indeed is every other unexpehsive 
it ia tnid also to destroy maggots which suggestioj^fhich holds out a promise of in- 
fcreid in wounds, a property whioh the valu- orea^^flRomforts of the sleeping room. It 
able thomuUe gum of India, tbe gum of tbe is^Rmt of the natives of India, to siityeftd 
Gardenia looida, and chloroform, alto poaseis. in Their houses a few branches of the milk hedge 
More than twenty villages in aht district of (Euphorbia tirucalli), to destroy fleas. They 
Aletandiopol are occupied ik the cultivation of likewise mike pastilles containing sulphate of 
the ted chamomile, and thirty-five tone of copper, “Neela toota,” Hind . which when 
tMl flea powder m manufaetused annually burned destroy bugs, musquitofes and fleas, 
Are Banka use, ia Trans-Chudasia alone, usiftg three or four in a day. Tbe aheriMi bt 
being equal io about 40*000 kilos of powder custard apple Seed, disperses vermin. luce 
kota fiO millions of pounds weight of fresh are reported never to settle on tholreb bt its 
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fruit, though ants will attack both. Bugs have 
a‘great antipathy to the leaves of. the custard 
apple, and instantly quit a bed in which they 
are placed, and Dr. Irviue mentions that Babai , 
the roots of Ocitnum pilosurn have the same 
effect. The leaves of the American species of 
the sweet flag are said to be noxious to insects 
and to be never eaten by cattle. Sweet-flag, 
Eng. ; Yaesamboo, Tam.; Vudya, Tel.; Vyam- 
boo or Vasharaboo, Mal. ; Shwet-Buch, j 
Bbng. ; Buch, Duk. The Gum Anime, is a j 
protection against the attacks of insects; | 
and colocynth is useful for protecting shawls 
and feathers against their inroads. Camphor- 
wood is valuable for the construction of chests 
and alrairahs, as its powerful odour protects 
the contents from the ravages of white ants 
and other insects. Leaves of Margosa trees, 
Melia and Azaderachta, dried and kept in books, 
are much used by the people of India to preserve 
them from the attacks of insects. To prevent 
injury to furs, feathers, books, papers and clothes 
that are lodged in trunks, book cases, &c ; it is 
useful to place along with them small packets of 
camphor; or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
alcohol; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
flower, Nigella sativa, the “kalajira” of the 
bazaars: pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
ferox, the dreadful “ bish\” “ Ati Singeea &wA," 
or bishnakof the bazaars, may also be used, but 
its highly poisonous effects on animal life, re¬ 
quire its use to be had recourse to with the 
greatest precautions. Insects are very destruc¬ 
tive to books in India and the pastes or gums 
employed in the bindings, form special objects 
for the attacks of certain tribes: it may be use¬ 
ful to be known, therefore, that insects refuse to 
attack tb.e gum of the cashewnut fruit, and that it 
or a little sulphate of copper or blue vitriol mixed 
with the rice or flour paste, used for joining pa¬ 
pers, very effectually keeps these destructive pests 
at a distance. The leaves of the Jnsticia ganda- 
rusaa, Lin.; Caar noochi, Tamil; Nalla Wawa- 
lee, Tel; Neela Nirghoondee, Sans., dried and 
powdered, are used as a preservative to keep in¬ 
sects from books. Various substances are em¬ 
ployed by the Chinese to drive away musqui- 
toes. “ Our boatmen, says Fortune, who heard 
us talking about the musquito asked Sing-Hoo 
why he did not go and buy some musquito to¬ 
bacco, which they said might be in the vil¬ 
lage, and which would drive all mitoes 
out of the boat. I immediately deep* 
him to procure some of this invaluable aft- 
stanoe. In a few minutes he returned with 
feu?, iopg sticks in his hand, not Unlike those 
commonly used for burning incense in the tem¬ 
ples, only somewhat longer and ooarser in ap¬ 
pearance. He informed me they ooat only two 
<yash each—certainly cheap enough if they 
fwwercd the.purpose, This which we h|d jwt 


purchased was made with the sawings of resin¬ 
ous woods-1 believe procured from juniper, 
trees—and mixed with some combustible matter 
to make it burn, A piece of split bamboo, 
three or four feet in length,, is then oovered all 
over with this substance. When fiutthed it is as 
thick as a rattan or a small cane. The upper end 
i of the bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on to 
any nail in the wall, or to the roof of a boat. 
When once lighted, it goes on burning upwards 
until wkhin six inches of the hook, beyond 
which there is no combustible matter, and it 
then dies out. A somewhat fragrant smell is 
given out during combustion, which, at a dis¬ 
tance, is not disagreeable. Sometimes the 
sawdust is put up in coils of paper, and is then 
burned on the floors of the houses. Various 
species of wormwood are likewise employed for 
the same purpose. The stems and leaves of 
these plants are twisted and dried, and probably 
dipped in some preparation to make them burn. 
The musquito has a mortal aversion to all these 
substances and wherever they are burning, there 
the little tormentors will not come. I procured 
the sticks in question, and burnt them daily, 
after this; and although the insects were ofteu 
swarming when I entered the boat or an inn, 
the moment their “ tobacco” was lighted they 
quickly disappeared, and left me to sit at my 
ease, or to enjoy a refreshing sleep. Whoever 
discovered this precious tobacco was a benefac¬ 
tor to his country aud should have been honor¬ 
ed with the blue button and peacock's feather 
at the least. But I suppose, like all other 
Chinese discoveries, it is so old that the name 
of its original discoverer cannot now be traced. 
Amongst the insects which infest books in India 
are two genera, which are usually regarded as 
accomplices in the work of destruction, but 
which on the contrary pursue and greedily feed 
on the larva of the death watch and the numer¬ 
ous acari which are believed to be the chief 
depredators that prey upon books. One of 
these maligned genera, is a tiny tailless scorpion 
iChelifer) of which three species have beon 
noticed in Ceylon, the Ch. librorum Temp, Cb. 
oblongum Temp, and Ch. acaroides Hermman , 
the last of which it is believed had been intro¬ 
duced from Europe in Dutch and Portuguese 
books. The other genus is the Lepiima, and 
the tiny silvery creatures of which it consists 
are called by Europeans the fish inieot, This 
genus comprises several species of which how¬ 
ever only two have been desoribedoneofwhjob, 
of larger size, is remarkable for, the,whiteneii 
of the pearly scales, from which itiMWeii 
derived. These contrasted with the dark, hue 
of the other parts and its tripaftit^tail« - sU|lot 
the eye as the insect darts rapidly along, tike 
the chelifer, it shuns the light, hiding m ohirtks 
till sunset, but is actively engaged, during, iho 




BAN6HI. 


BANJA. 


aight, leading Otttkeaeari and soft bodied 
id ted* which (nail booka and papera. An 
f hitnd tree twig kept in a room, it laid to 
dispel flies. The bruited taedi of the ooatard 
apple are said to diipel buy.- Temanft 
Ceylon. CtSkaugknwy. Booker Him. Joum. 
Bonigberger, 

BANEBERRY. Acta* spicata. 

BANEPA, a district of Nepal. 

BANG. Brng. Due, Hind. Pees. Can¬ 
nabis sativa. 

BANGA. The river Thog of Bengal, a 
hind of porpoise.— Wilton. 

BANGA, a prince or ruler mentioned in an 
inscription at Khajrao, 18 miles from Cbit- 
terpore, in Bundelkhand. 

BANGA, in Long. 92° 27' E. and Lat. 
24° BO' N. 

BANGA. Hind. Raw Cotton. 

BANGAL1 ELACHI. Beng. Amomum su- 

bulatura. 

BANGALORE, in L. 12° 57' 6; L. 77° 
23' 50, a large military station and town in 
Mysore. At the flagstaff, the mean height of the 
cantonment above the sea is 2,949 feet accord¬ 
ing to Ad. Schl.and 2,874 according to Babing- 
ton. The climate is almost European, but at 
the more exposed parts is unfavorable to young 
children. The fruits of Europe all grow well, 
as also the vegetables, and many European offi¬ 
cers are settling there. Bangalore Pettah or 
civil town was taken by storm by the British, 
on the 21st March 1791 a battle was fought 
on the 8th December 1791. Nee Silk. Tea. 

BANGALOW, from banglah, Hind. A sin¬ 
gle storied house. 

BANGAN, a group of islands in the East¬ 
ern Archipelago, occupied by the Manguianes, 
a mild and ill-used people. See Manguianes. 

BANGANAPILLY, a town in the Ceded 
Districts, capital of a small chieftainship 
held by a mahomedan family of Sjeds. See 
Banaganapilly 

BAN GANGA or WYN GOWGA, a river 
of 8eonee and in the Bhurtpore territory. 

BAN-GANGA, a tank at Walkeshvur near 
Bombay, said to have been produced by Krish¬ 
na firing an arrow at a spot, to obtain pure 
water. 

BANGAR. Hind, of Cis-Sutlej, high land 
requiring irrigation by wells. See Banjul*. 

BANGARA MAE, a wood of the Kei islands, 
well adapted for masts. 

' BANGAR YATCHaM, a polygar chief, 60 
miles Ni W. of Madras. . 

BANGA8H, the fcountry of a people, claim¬ 
ing Afghan descent* 

BANGDAMY, in Long. 88* 38' E. and 
Lit. WWX 

BANGUI, in Long. 83* 26' E. and Lett. 
WWW: 


BANGHI. Tam. A heavy mail post. 
BANG-KALLEE, a river of Chittagong. 
BANGKWANG a province,of Banca. 
in. 

BANGLES. Anglo-Indian. 


Bangreean 

WaUaeel 


Hind. Gazloo Til. 

Tam. Kadiam ... Sansc. 


Glass, gold and silver bracelets, worn by 
women, throughout the East. The Chinese 
make them of a clouded or plain vitreous sub¬ 
stance to imitate jade stone or chalcedony. 
They are packed in boxes containing a 
thousand pairs, each box estimated to weigh 
a pecul. Bangles are imported into and also 
exported from Madras. Jn four years, the 
imports were to the value of Rs. 1,147, chiefly 
from Bombay. The exports were in number 
19,53,000, of the value of Rs. 3,078 and to 
Bombay and Sinde. See Armlets, Bracelets. 

BANGOL-ZYE, a Balucb tribe, occupying 
exclusively Isprinji, but reside also at Shall 
and Mustang, and in winter repair to Talli 
near Lehri. See Kelat, p. 492. 

BANGORA, a town in Long. 75* 35' E. 
and Lat. 27° 40' N. 

BANGRA. Beng. "Wedelia calendulacea. 

BANGRA. A cloth made from the gigantic 
stinging nettle of the Nipal and Sikkim hills. 
The preparation of the fibres is the same as the 
“ Pooab,” but the Bangra is harder and stiffer 
than pooah, and not adapted to making ropes 
or nets.— Royle. 

BANGRl BASRA, one of the Hindi dia¬ 
lects. See India. ( Qu . Kangri Bhasha) 

BANGRIAN. Hind. Bangles, 

BANGSIRNG. Malay. Tupaia Javanica. 

BANGTULA, in Long. 83° 48' E. and 
Lat. 28° 20' N. 

BANGU, a river thug in Bengal. 

BANGUEY, an island 18 to 21 miles long 
in Lat. 7° 19'N. Long. 117* 6' E. in the 
Straits of Balabac.— Honburgh, 

BANGAL ZYE. Beluch occupants of Is¬ 
prinji. See Kelat, p. 492. 

BANI. Hind, of Kotgarh, Quercus annu¬ 
late. 

BANI, also Kupu, a yellow earth. 

BANI, L. 32° 56' N.Lat. 71* 23’ E. in' 
the Panjab, E. of Kalabagh the Tower station 
is 1,692 feet above the sea.— Walker, 

BANIA. Hind. Also pronounced Vania as 
the b and v are frequently substituted for 
each other in many dialects of India; this 
sect, for instance, being called Bania, or 
Wania, but known to the British as Banians, on 
Banyans. They are a hindu people of the Viif 
aya or Chetrya castes following retail 
but the Marwarri Rajput also adopts the jftfe 
Of all hindu sects the Bania abstami the mf 
rigidly from eating flesh: hence probtM/tt 
derived the teto Banyan day : on bo4rd iKf i 
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\ bank. 


the ration of that day, which whan on full allow' 
ance occtira once a week, including no meat.— 
Hindu Infanticide, p. 174. 8ee B^laji, Tri 
pati. Jam. 

BANIAN JREE, Ficus Indies, See Banyan 
tree. 

BANIHAU a pass leading from Tibet to 
Kashmir. 

BANISODA, in Long, 80° 30' E. and Lat, 
24° 80' N. 

BANIWAL. IIind. A sub-division of the 
Bahangi sect, 

BANJ. Hind. Barren, properly, Banjh 
Hind, barren as a woman. 

BANJ. Arab. Henbane. But the term is, as 
a prefix, applied to Various potent drugs as 
Banj-irumi, Comum maculatum ; Banj-i-dashti 
Datura. 

BAN JAR. Hind. Waste land generally; 
Land out of cultivation. 

BAN JAR, a river in Borneo occupied by 
the Kyan race, its banks and vicinity are said 
to yield gold and diamonds. See Kyan, p. 567. 

BANJA RA. Hind. A numerous race, mostly 
migratory and many of them predatory, met 
with from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, but 
all acknowledging a common origin. Those 
in the South of India are often styled 
Lambaii, but their own name amongst 
themselves is Qohur, and wherever met with, 
those of Southern India claim to be of Rajput 
origin, and assume the titles of Rahtor, 
Chauhan, Powar and Tuwar. There they have 
been largely employed as grain dealers, search¬ 
ing through the hamlets, and conveying the 
grains on bullocks to the marts, returning when 
the sea coast is near with salt. They have also 
latterly been great cotton carriers. Their camp 
is called a Tanda, and it is a grand site, to 
meet the magnificent bullocks of a large 
Tanda numbering up to some thousand. They 
have small hair cloth tents, made of curablies. 
They are not of any sect of hind us and seem 
to worship the leading bullock of the Tanda, a 
magnificent creature which moves steadily 
along, with tinkling bells to guide the ear. 
They are expert lasso throwers. The increase of 
roads and railways is depriving them of avo- 
eation, and they are now given to dacoity and 
many of them are met with in jails. Professor 
Wilson, writing of those in northern India, 
says that they are of hindu and mahomedau 
religions but acknowledge a common origin 
gnd live especially along the foot of the mountains 
tyom Hardwar to Gorakpur and form various 
sub-divisions. The most migratory are the Bab-* 
urnpg B|njara of whom there are five branches, 
with, four of thh Rajput names. The fifth, is 
the Ba, or and is descended from a @aur 
Brahman. Bach of these is infinitely subdivided 
some of these Banjara have the privileges of 


Chirm and Mat, their parsons being umA 
and accepted inguarantee of engagement^ tba 
origin of these people is very chime.** Wum't 
Glossary. Baron Hurd's Trails in Kashmir 
and tfa Punjab, p. 81. < < * i ■ 

BAN JAR, Ooti, and Pasir, three'rivers of 
Borneo occupied by Kyqns.—See Kyans, p. v 
567. '■ 11 

BANJER. Jav. an inundation. 

BANJARMA3SIN, a province of B,ortmo, 
in the Eastern Archipelago. 

BANJHKORA, a tract of country near the 
Yuzufzai possession, along with Buner t Bajawar 
Astor and Swat.—See India, p. 836. 

BANJL Hind. Quercus incana, heavy oak, 

BANJI6A. Can. A lingaet shop-keeper. 
See Linga-Balja vadu. 

BANKA. Sans. Tbluou, any viscous plant, 
and applied to several species of differaot ge¬ 
nera. Banka*baddu, Vitis linneei Wall. B. 
Chettu, Zyzyphus, sp. B. Nakkera Cerdia, 
myxa, L. and B. pavili, species of Portulaca. 
FL Andh. 

BANK. Under the different governments 
of ancient nations there were doubtless treasu¬ 
ries, where the revenues of the country were 
received and disbursed. The anoient Hebrews 
paid taxes, and so did all nations for the sup¬ 
port of the authorities, who were plaoed over 
them as their rulers. Such collections were 
then stored, whether in kind or in ourrency, and 
distributed according to the wishes of those 
who were exercising authority, within their 
territories, by officers who may be styled either 
treasurers or paymasters. But banks and bank¬ 
ing as now do not seem to have existed in an¬ 
cient times. The Latin words Argentarii 
Mensarii and Nummularii have been twisted 
into an analogical interpretation, of which 
they are not strictly susceptible. These words 
are derived respectively, from argentum , which 
means silver, the second is derived from mensa 
a table, and immmus was a piece of Roman 
money. Upon this fabric according to some 
banking is made to date long anterior to the 
Christian era. But Bank is a borrowed word, 
as found in every language of modern Europe. 
Its primary signification is a heap, or an extend¬ 
ed ridge, as the bank of a river or a mound of 
earth, and the application of the word followed, 
from the fact, that there were heaps of silver 
usually kept in banks. In French it is 
Bangue. In German, Bankeo., In Swedish, 
Banck. In Danish, Banke. Italian, Banco, 
In Spanish and Portuguese, Banoa and banco. 
In Saxon, Banc, In Armenian*, Bancq, The 
word in all these language, shows that ft is 
the same all over Europe. Another derivation 
however is from banes, a bench, the beaefi on 
which money dealers sit* and from. it ftifa 



BANK. 


BANKS. 


lagffih bankrupts as, on any case ofinsol- 
wwy, ;tht; tootreoii* bcnoh f« broken ; 
ibexi Wsa • metaUb currency, to some extent 
\w m t among jthe Grecians, Romans and 
Assyrians. But when we seek to disoover an 
Institution similar to that, of the modern Bank, 
we utterly fail in the effort, That there were 
treasurers snd money changers in existence, 
we have ample proof on the passes of sacred 
writ and doubtless they engaged to an extent 
i« money dealings, but a money changer and a 
banker am entirely different persons. To change 
money and ait at a table all day, requires nei¬ 
ther skill nor talent and but very little effort. 
But to do the work of a Banker, demands a 
thorough acquaintance with the laws of trade, 
a knowledge of the exact valuation of various 
ooina and currencies, in circulation throughout 
the world, and a very keen insight into human 
nature. A good banker necessarily needs to 
bean adept in several things. He requires 
not only all the knowledge, usually possessed 
by skilful and successful mercantile men, 
but he must also possess some kinds of 
information, which are special to his profession. 
Banking as understood by the moderns, took 
its origiu during the existence of the Florentine 
re-public in the middle age%and from that period, 
Banks have hern steadily springing up, in 
every country and kingdom in Europe. Mr. 
Cooke says, the Bank of Venice is the roost 
ancient. It commenced business in 1157. 
The Bank of England was first chartered in 
the reign of William and Mary in 1693. The 
first Banks in India were started respectively 
at Calcutta, 1770; at Madras the Carnatic 
Bank in 1791, and at Bombay only as late as 
1840. The present Bank of Bengal was open¬ 
ed for business on the 1st May 1S0G. It is, 
therefore, the oldest and roost successful, of all 
the Banks that have ever existed in India. The 
Government of India being the owners, of a 
large number of its shares, it has always receiv¬ 
ed the vigilant supervision of various officers 
of Government. Since it commenced opera¬ 
tions it has cleared and paid as dividends, 
the amount of its own present capital, to its 
shareholders. Its business has been wholly 
directed to swell the receipts of its proprietors. 
Taking year by year from its establishment, its 
average rate of dividends has been about twelve 
per cent, per annum. One year it paid as 
high as twenty, another year they fell to two 
end a kalf, when heavy frauds had taken place. 
There are now something like a dozen Banks, 
in various,parts of India m Madras, Bombay, 
Calcut^, Rangoon, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
many towns in the Indian provinces, and great 
bouses ,of Hindus of the Vais and Bhattya 
mtei* ire also doing a large, banking business, 
Unstwortby, Banks are of imgiense bene¬ 


fit to the people of a country. : They m 
like reservoirs, collecting the accumulated ca¬ 
pital of communities and distributing it for 
beneficial purposes. The timorous and in* 
active capitalist, is able to furnish means, for 
the prosecution of various enterprises, under¬ 
taken by men of vigour, of courage and untir¬ 
ing industry. Banks are usually classified 
under three heads, as 1st, Banks ef deposit, 
2d Banks of discount, 3d, Banks of circulation, 
and there is supposed to be, a difference be¬ 
tween a public and a private bank. This dif¬ 
ference however exists more in theory than 
in reality. Th« se in which the Indian Go¬ 
vernment are interested are called public, while 
those not so conduoted are said to be private, 
and depend on the honor, reputation and good 
name, of men in high position in private or 
public life.— Rangoon Times Newspaper. 

BANKAHU. Hind, of Hazara, &c., Vitex 
negundo. 

BANKAL, a weight in the Straits of Malac¬ 
ca, at Singapore, 835 or 836 grains, at Penang 
somewhat less.— Simmonds- 

BANKA PALEMBANG* See Banca Islands, 
Tin. 

BANKAT, also KATKALEJI. Hind. Gui- 
landina bonduc. 

BANKAU. Hind, of Hazara, Quercus an- 
nulata. 

BANKEE, in L. 85° 31' E. andL. 22° 
55' N. 

BAN-KHA. Burm. In Amherst, a peculiar 
kind of wood, color grey, used for house 
posts, and other common purposes,— Captain 
Dance. 

BANKHOR, also BANAKHOR. Hind. 
Pavia indica, the Indian horse chesnut. 

BANKIMU. Hind, of Sutlej valley, Corylus 
lacera, the hazel. 

BANKOKUTTO, a tin mine in Banca. See 
Tin. 

BANKS. In the oceans on the south of 
Asia are several extensive banks full of pearl to 
sailors, but from which fishermen draw large 
quantities of fish, &c. one of them is termed 
the Asiatic, the other ihe Australian Bank. 
Up to a very recent period the submerged banks 
which extend from AsiA and Australia furnish¬ 
ed several articles of commerce Agar Agar, a 
marine lichen extensively used in China, trepang 
or sea slug, and motber-o’pearl shell. The Aus¬ 
tralian bank is the most productive, probably 
from its not having yet been so extensively 
worked as the Asiatic bank. The depth of 
water on these banks averages about 30 ft- 
thorns, deepening rapidly as the edge is 
proached, and shoaling gradually towarditbe 
land. And, where the earth has not risen 
above the water's surface great submarine banks 
are to be .traced from one itfand to another. 
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ihe ration of that died the Greet Asiatic Bank. 
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BAN KIJCH. Hind. Viburnum cotini- 
folium. 

BAN-MEHAL. Hind, the crab Apple of 
the Western Himalaya, Pyrus baccata. 

BAN MUNG. Hind. The dry sheath of the 
Dower stalk of “ moong” grass, used for string, 
Ac. 

" BAN MUNJ,” leaves from the flower 
stalks of Saccharum raunja. 

BANKOK is about 27 miles up the Menam 
river of Siam. It is built upon an island, in 
Lat 13° 58' N. and Long. 100° 34' E. on both 
branches of the river, generally with 7 fathoms 
water, close to each side. Prom March to 
June, the river is crowded with not less than 
lOo junks of all sorts and descriptions, trading 
in the produce of the country, salt, cotton, 
sugar, pepper, teak and rosewood .—Horsburgh. 
See Karen, Kambogia, Ko, Siam. 

BANNA. Hind. Viburnum faetens. 

BaNNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

BANNERS. 


Alam. Art. | Jhenda .Hind. 

Bhaota. Hind. 


Banners are in use for the military and for 
designating the religious ceremonials of all the 
races and nations and religions of Asia. They 
are of various shapes and sizes, and of various 
colours, and the phrases so familiar to Europe 
as to lowering the colours and keeping them up, 
are in use in Asia. In India, the invocation 
Angriz kabhaota kaim, may the British flag 
stand fast, is common. The Eusufzai Affghan, 
in a late war, advanced against the British, with 
“ scarlet” banners. But scarlet is a forbidden 
colour to mabomedans, it is unlawful for them 
to use it on banners or standards; and it is not 
known how these bigoted mahomedans so far 
transgressed the “ traditions of the elders” in 
this matter, 

BANNU. A district in Afghanistan west of 
Derah-i-Ismail Khan, whose inhabitants are 
called Banuche. It is called by them Bunnu 
Tank. Bannu is in the possession of a Dogra 
Rajput family to whom, since the conquest of 
the Panjab, the British gave Kashmir, it has a 
large extent of fertile soil, and an abundant sup* 
ply of water, its capability of yielding a variety 
of produce is very great. The people are not, 
however, enterprizing agriculturists, and besides 
wheat, rice, mung, and a little sugar cane, 
zir-chob, or turmeric, is the only exotic plant, 
which haa been introduced. There is much 
paattue-land in Banna on which without in¬ 


convenience to their own cafttle, tW native* 
can allow their neighbour!, Wasifi, to gras* 
their flocks and horses, Though on the same plain 4 
as Marwat, the Bannu people have a difference 
in costume, and are smaller in statue than the 
Marwat, people. The Marwati is generally dad in' 
coarse white linen, in much the same manner 
as the Patans on the banks of the Indus. The 
people of Bannu wear dark clothing, and are 
fond of lunghis, with ornamental borders. Both’ 
in dress and appearance they assimilate with the 
mountain tribes. They are very brave, and re¬ 
markable for entertaining an eipritdepayB. They 
are eloquent in eulogiums upon their country 
and the exclamation, “ My own dear Bannu ! M 
is frequently uttered by them. Three or four 
centuries ago the high road, followed from 
Kabul to India, led through Bannu as we find in 
the history of Taimur’s Expedition.— Masm't 
Journey #, Vol. J, pp. 96, 98. See Waziri 

BANPHAL. Hind. Oorchorus olitorius, C. 
depressus, C- accutangula, and other species. 

BANPHAL. Hind, in Jhang, a kind of 
morel. 

BAN RAIHAN. Hind. Melissa or Nepeta. 

BANS. Bkng. Hind, Species of Bam* 
busa. The large hollow bamboo, Bambusa 
arundinacea, any bamboo. 

BAN8A. Hind. Properly Vansa, a tribe 
or race .of the hindu people. SeeAhir, Ceylon. 

BANSAR1, a weed in the Doab. 

BAN—SINJLI also Sinjli. Hind, of 
Kaghnn, Cratoegus oxyacantha. 

BANSA. Hind. (Vasa), Adhatoda vasica. 

BANSHINI-BANSH. Bing. Dendroca- 
lamus tulda. 

BAN-8HOOLPHA. Bing. Fumana par- 
viflora, small flowered fumitory. 

BANSHOON1. Beng. Ixora bandbuca, 

BANSH-PAT-LAL-NUTI. Beng. Ama- 

rantns atropurpureus. 

BANSH-PAT-NUTI. Beng. Amarantus 

lanceolatus. 

BANSK. Beng. Tabasheer. 

BANS KI CHANWAL. Hind. Seed of 
Bambusa arundinacea. 

BANS Kt KAONLI SAG. Dukh. Young 
shoots of Bambusa arundinacea. 

BANSKOTTA. The Miri tribe dwell to the 
north of Banskotta and Lukimpur. See India, 
p. 338. 

BANSLOCHUN. Beng. Hind. Sans. 
Tabasheer.' 

BANSPATA. Beng. Amarantus atropur- 
pureus. 

BANSWARRA, was originally part of Mey- 
war, but became independent of it 4 prior to the 
establishment of the supremacy of the British 
Government, who recognized it as a separate 
power. In 1812 the chief of Banswajta offered 
to become tributary to the British Government 
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BAORA, 


,qn condition of the expulsion of the Mabrattas; 
^ Q t no definite relatione were formed with him 
till September 1818, when a Treaty, (No. LV.) 
was concluded, by which, in consideration of 
the protection of the British Government the 
JRawul agreed to act in subordinate co-opera¬ 
tion and settle his affairs in accordance with 
-the advice of the British Government, to abstain 
from disputes and political correspondence with 
other chiefs, to pay a tribute equal to three- 
eights of his revenues, and to furnish troops 
when required.— Treaties, Engagements and 
Smnudtf Vol . IV. p. 177. 

BANTAM, a province of Java. The first 
voyage made by the Dutch was in 1595, in 
which year their first fleet, under the command 
of Houtman (who had been previously employed 
by the Portuguese in the East India service), 
sailed direct to Bantam . At this period the 
Portuguese were at war with the king of 
Bantam , to whom Houtman offered assistance, 
in return for which he obtained permission to 
build a factory at Bantam.— Raffle's History of 
Java , Vol. I. p. 22. See Java. 

BAN-TANDULI. Hind. Amarantus polygo- 
noides. 

BAN-TENDU. Hind. Diospyros cordifolia, 
wild ebony. 

BANUR-KULAY. Beng. Cantharospermum 
pauciflorum. 

BANUR-LATHEE. Beng. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

BANUR-PALA. Beng. Aglaia polystachya. 

BANUT, a river of Johore. See Jakun. 

BANTICHETTU. Tagetes patula, L.-R. 
iii. 434. 

BANUSTAKI. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

BANYAN TREE is the Ficus Indies, 
the Bar-ka jhar of Southern India the Arbor 
de Rais of the Portuguese. It throws down 
aerial roots, which support the Urger branches 
and these again throw down other roots, till, as 
Milton wrote (Par. Lost, is) the tree becomes 

11 Such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deooan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground, 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillared shade, 

High over-arched and eohoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning beat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 

At loop-holes cut through strictest shade.’* 

Several of these trees, have attracted atten¬ 
tion from their dimensions. Four miles dis¬ 
tant tom Fort Saint David fas one under the 
*Me of which Mr. Ives Quotes Mr. Didge as 
computing that ten thousand men might stand 
without incommoding themselves. Dr. Frayer, 
saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, 
in thq year 1673. In the Botanical Gardens at 
fSslffltft*, * p«tt Baiiy«n tree, bu been long 


the pride and ornament of the garden, Dr. Fal¬ 
coner satisfactorily ascertained it to be only 
seventy-five years old. People Were alive a 
few years ago who remembered well its site be¬ 
ing occupied, in 1782, by a Date-palm out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and beneath 
which a Fakir sat. This tree has for the last 
34 years not increased in size, having beau 
lopped under some misapprehension, and when 
paced by Dr. Balfour in 1863 its dimensions 
were identical with those of 1834, viz. 100 yards 
in diameter, and 360 in circumference. The 
banyan hardly ever vegetates on the ground; 
but its figs are eaten by birds, and the seeds 
deposited in the crowns of palms, where they 
grow, sending down roots that embrace and 
eventually kill the palm, which decays away. 
Had the Calcutta tree been growing in 1849 
over the great palm-stove at Kew, only thirty 
feet of each end of that vast structure would 
have been uncovered. When the banyan tree 
embraces a date or palmyra or cocoanut tree, 
and the latter are seen growing put of it, this 
is called a marriage of the trees. These are en¬ 
couraged and many are to be seen near the 
Kistnah river. As the Banyan tree gets old, it 
breaks up into separate masses, the original 
trunk decaying, and the props becoming separate 
trunks of the different portions. Lady 
Falkland tells us of the Western Coast, that 
about eight miles from Waee is a banyan tree, 
coveriug a space of ground of 3} acres and 
four acres. The shade was so complete, she could 
sit in the middle of the day without any covering 
on her head and separate picnic parties might 
take place under it, and not interfere with eack 
other. There were countless avenues, or rather 
aisles, like those of a church, the pale-grey stems 
being the columns, which, as the sun fell on 
them, glittered in parts like silver; and here 
and there were little recesses like chapels, 
where the roots from the boughs formed them¬ 
selves into delicate clustering pillars, up and 
down which little squirrels were chasing each 
other; while large monkeys were jumping from 
bough to bough, the boughs cracking and creek- 
ing,as they leaped— Hooker Him . Jour . Vol. 
II. p. 246 ; Ouseley's Travels , Vol. 7. p. 80; 
Tennant's Hindustan , Vol. it. p> 31; Boston's 
Western India, Vol. i.p. 182; Lady Fault* 
land's Chow-chow. See Ficus Iridies. 

BAOBAB. Eng. Adausonia digitata, one 
near Gumer in Fasshol was seen 95 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. Its inner bark stripped off, beaten 
and dried in the sun can be made into paper. 

BAO CHAN. Due. Psoralea corylifdia* 
— Linn. 

BAOLI. Hind. A well : corruption of 

BAORA, a predatory vagrant tribe oti^be 
Bhutti territory and western parts o/Delhi. 
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BAPPA. 


BAB. 


They resemble the Kanjar and Gundheeli. the general of Waiid overran Guzerat about 
£ee Bhowra. A. 1). 718, and advanced to CMttors, Bappa 

BAORI. H. also BAOLI. H. a well, met and entirely defeated him. After this he 
BAP. Hind, father. BAP*KE, the British was raised to the throne of Chittore, where his 
say Bobbery, au exclamation of pained surprise, descendants still reign* After along and pros- 
BAPAI PANDU. Til. Carica papaya. perous reign, Bappa abdicated and departed to 
BAPANABUKI. Tel. Ehretia buxifolia.— Khorassan. In the reign of Kboman his great 
B. i. 598. grandson Mahraun, Governor of Khorstsan in- 

BAPCHL Seed of a small bush found near vaded Chittore hut was defeated and expelled 
Ajmeer; very mucilaginous, cooling and demul- by Khuman after 24 engagements.— -Elliot 
cent: taken in sherbet.— Gen . Med, Top . of Hist- of India, Tod's RajastkaU, Vol, i. p> 
Ajmere, page 128. 594. See Saurasbtra. 

BAPHIA N1TIDA. See Camwood. BAPITSTA TINCTORIA. See Dyes. 

BAPOW, in Long. 66 Q 50' E. and Let. BAPTISM is at present, a Christian rite of 
28® 35' N. initiation. It was designated by the primitive 

BAPOTA. Hind. Ancestral inheritance, in Christians by various names; and Gregory Na- 
Mewar, corresponding to the Wat an of wes- ziauzuin mentions it as a seal, because, as he 
tern India. The Jat of MewAr to any attempt states, it is a preservation, or sign of security, 
to anrest from him his Bapota, would answer in (Ora. 40.) Many ceremonies are mentioned by 
the very words of Ahab king of Israel “ the ecclesiastical writers, connected with the rite in 
Lord forbid me that 1 should give the in- the early ages; such as giving milk and honey 
.heritance of my fathers' 1 into thee. The ryot to the baptized in the east, and wine and milk 
(cultivator) is the proprietor of the soil in in the west. The sign of the cross, which be- 
Mewar. He compares his right therein to the gan to be used in the fourth century, is described 
a’kbye d’hooba, which no vicissitudes can de- by Lactantius, as an impregnable fortress to de¬ 
stroy* He calls the land his bapota, or patri- fend those impressed with it, and he further adds, 
monial inheritance. He has Menu in support that such the devil cannot approach* —Milner's 
of his claim, in the text, “ cultivated land is the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 65. 
property of him who cut away the wood, or BAPULDODY, iu Long. 77 0 40'E, and 
who cleared and tilled it:” an ordinance bind- Lat, 15® 45' N. 

ing on the whole hindu race, aud which no in- BAP-RE. Hind. Lit. Oh ! thou father! a 
teroational wars, or conquest, could overturn.-- disrespectful address, hence the English bobbery. 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol i,p. 494. BAPUNGA. Til. Psoralea corylifolia.-* 

BAPPA. Of the twenty-four Geblofce tribes Linn. 

* several issued from the founder, Bappa. BAQUAIS. French of Mauritius, Pandtjnus 
^Shortly after the conquest of Cheetore, Bap- odorotissimus. Sea Pan dan us. 

4 pi proceeded to Saurashtra and married the BAQLA, from Baqa, Arab, Beans, 
daughter of Esupgolc, prince of the island of BAR, an intoxicating liquor prepared in 
Runderdhiva. With his bride be conveyed to Western India, from the Calotropis gigantea. 
Cheetore the statue of Vyan-naats, the tutelary BAR. Psas. Hind. A load : an occasion, 
goddess of her race, who still divides with Bar-gir Pers. Hind, a mercenary trooper 1 , 
Eklinga the devotion of the Gehlote princes, providing his horse.. 

/be temple in which he enshrined this islandic BA R, Long 85® 45' E. and Lat. 25° 27' N. 

goddess yet stands on the summit of Chee- BAR. Hind, ok BARG AT. Hind. Ficus 

' tore, with many other monuments assigned by indict the banyan, 
tradition to Bappa. Bappa is not a proper BAB. Hind. Of Murree Hills, (jfuercns 

Dame, it signifies merely 'a child.’ He is fre- diktat a. 

quently styled Syeel, and in inscriptions Syeel BAR, solid bamboo, theBambusa strict**. 

Adhes, 1 the mountain lord.’ The Mori prince, BAR. Hind, Of Hazara Hills, tie cotton 

from whom Bappa took Cheetore, was of the plant. 

% Tak or Takshac face, of whom Sdgneckd or BAR, in the Panjab, central sandy tftidfi In 
Ndgdni Mata was the mother, represented as the Doabs. The plants growing on thedl 
.half woman and half serpent* the sister of the resemble those found on the wastes bordering 
mother of the Scythic race, according to their on the Caspian Sea; and most of the' genet* 
legends. Bappa, the founder of the Gehlotes, which abound in the southern Steppes of Russia^ 
tetrad into Scythia and left his heirs to rule have representatives on the bar; Selsdas, 8a- 
in India, fceneksen, was the founder of the licornias, and Suedas cover every patcb of saline 
Balabhi empire, and Sumifra was the last, of land in the Panjab and are 1 ho used for 
Santa** Hite. Many rites of the Sana of the manufacture of asjji, or itdiburer carbonate 
Mewart house flic decidedly Scyfbk?. Accord- of soda; kuneel (Cappa^i ispbylla) jbaa (Tatoai 
rag to BirH. Elliott when Mahomed bin Kttim fix indica), the forekh ^lAttmrix orisnttdis), 
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BAJU-LACHA, 


BAItABQL 


ber (Zisyphus vulgaris) which compote almost 
the whole tree vegetation of the bar, have 
analogouB species on the shores of tho Black 
Sea and the banks of the Volga. 

BARA. Hind, the wind; metaphorically, 
the Cholera morbus disease. 

BARA, a river near the Khyber. 

BARADARI. barah means 4 twelve/ dari 
means 1 a door/ a house having twelve doors, 
an open building like a summer house. 

BARADI, the river that waters the plain of 
Damascus. See Damascus. 

BARAGADAM ludigofera glandulosa.—• 
Willd. 

BARADEE, in Long. 36° 35’ E. and Lat 
22° 57’ N. 

BARAGOZA, the modern Baroach. A na¬ 
tive of this city was in the embassy fiom king 
Bandy on to Augustus at Antioch. His name 
is given as Zarmano Cbidus or Zarmanochegus. 
He accompanied Augustus as far as Athens 
aud there committed self-immolation before 
the emperor.— Cal. Rev. 1868. 

BARAH, two towns in India one in Long. 
82°46* and Lat. 25*21* N. the other in L. 
69° 8’ E. and L 23* 11* N- 

BARAHAT and Gopesvara two towns in 
Garhwal from which were obtained two bronze- 
tridents, with inscriptions of about the 7th 
century. See Inscriptions, p. 377. 

BARAH-SADAT, a powerful tribe of Syuds 
on the eastern parts of the Muzaffurnuggur ( 
district, some of their ancestors served Humay- 
un, Ferokhser and Aurungzeb. 

BARAH THAKURA. Hind. Twelve pet¬ 
ty hill states between the Jumna and Sutlej. 
See Baraich. Afghans. 

BARAILLY, in Long. 88? 17’ E. and Lat, 
25° 12* N. 

BARAIREE, a small river of Banda. 

BA RAJ ATI. See Khutri. 

BARAK, a river of Sylhet, 

BARAK, the horse on which Mahomed as¬ 
cended to heaven in his dream. 

BARAK, a tributary to the Brahmapootra. It 
is an offset from the Jeeree, which leaves in Lat. 
24° 43‘, long. 93° 13* V/., through Cachar 
and Sylhet; S. W. into Megna. Length 200 
m* Banks low aud marshy along the valley of 
the Cachar. 

BARAK, oue of the three sous of Zirak the 
ancestor of the Barakzye, of which tribe Dost 
Mahomed Khan, the ruler in 1830-1840 of 
Kabul was the head. 

BARA LACHA, a pass k Tibet, Lat, 32 0 
44*. Long. 77® 81', 

BARA-LACHA, a range of mountains which 
forms the watershed between the Indus and its 
fat affluents, and is regarded by Alexander 
Cunningham as the western continuation of the 
Himalaya. The Eastern Himalaya divide the 
oC tha Tiango-pOi.from those of the 


Ganges aud its tributaries. The western as 
well as the eastern chain separate the great 
hindu family of India from the Bot of Thibet* 
Some mired races are found to the sopth of 
each chain ; the Lahuli and Kanawari to the 
west and the Ghorka and Bhutani to the east* 
The inferior mountains of the eastern chain 
generally run at right angles to its axis, whereat 
those of the western chain, are mostly disposed 
in subordinate parallel ranges. There are thus 
two distincts and independent ranges to the 
south of the western Himalaya, both stretching 
in the same general direction from north to 
south-east, which may be termed the Mid-Hima* 
laya, and the outer and sub-Himalaya,—the 
term Sewalik being that applied to the lower¬ 
most sandstone ranges,—A. Cunningham . 

BARA-MAHAL. A fertile district in 
Southern India now known as the Collectorate 
of Salem. It contains soils impregnated with 
soda. It is an elevated plain about 800 feet 
above the sea. 

BARA MARECA. M a leal. Dolichos cul- 
tratus, 

BARAMERY, in Long. 80° 40’ E. and Lat. 
26°. 35’ N. 

BARAMOOLA, in Long. 75° 91* E. and 
Lat. 34* 42* N. The Baramoola pass into 
Cashmere leading through the valley and by 
which the Jhelum leaves the valley, is open all 
the year rouud for horses and foot passengers. 
It is in Lat. 34* 10' Long. 74° 30* and is 
the only pass into Cashmere practicable for an 
army. 

BARAN, in Long. 68° 20' E. and Lat. 
28* 45’. N. 

BARAN. Pers. rain. Barani, a great coat. 

BARANI, land moistened only by rain. 

BARANI a ruin*coat, so called from baran 
rain; an overcoat generally pronounced in 
southern Persia, as baroon and barooni. The Bar* 
aui and Oima are overcoats the former, confined 
to men of some rank, is an ample cloak, with 
large sleeves, that shrouds the whole person, 
and is made according to the fancy and means 
of the wearer, of coarse or fine broad-cloth, Of 
shawl, or even of velvet lined with every kind 
of material, from the richest furs down to the 
coarsest chintz, and embroidered, often very 
richly, with silk, gold, or silver. The latter ip 
more commonly used, and is more exclusively 
calculated for riding. It somewhat resembles 
a lady’s riding habit, fitting tight to the shape, 
from the neck to the waist• where it is gathered 
into plaits, and swells out above the girdle, 
falling in ample folds to the feet. . It is gene¬ 
rally made of broad-dotb, varying in quality.-^* 
Outfit y's Travels, Vol . Up. 94. Tram's 
ney into Khorasan , p . 69. IJi , 

BARANGI. Hind. Clerodendron infetiun* 
turn. ; - '.v.v ? 


m 
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BARBARIAN 


BARBERRY. 


' BARANGIA, a genus of mammals of the fa¬ 
mily Mustelidse, tribe Semi.plantigrada, and 
Order Carnivora, 8ee Mammalia; 

B ARAN GAN. Malay. Sulphuret of Arsenic. 

BARANKI CHBTTU. Tel, Butea super- 
ba. m 

BARANO. Hind. of Kaghan, Quercus annu¬ 
late. 

BABANIJS. Hind. Rhododendron arbo- 
reura. 


the country, never learn its language well and 
they have a term to express the Ticious pro¬ 
nunciation of a slave or Indian, Barbarat-ul- 
Hunud ;—the barbarism of the Indian, and the 
Greek Barbaras,” appears to be derived from 
the Sanscrit Varavaraba, an outcast, a barba¬ 
rian, a man with curly hair. It was Christian¬ 
ity which first broke down the barriers be¬ 
tween Jew and Gentile, between Greek and 
Barbarian, between the white and the black. 


* BARAPATALU. Tel. Indigofera glandulo- Humanity is a word which you look for in vain 
aa, Willd .-*It abounds in the N.W. parts of in Plato or Aristotle; the idea of mankind aa 
Sajahmundry the same Telegu name is given to one family, as the children of ono God, is an 


I. trifoliata— W. and A. 

BARAS. Ar. a kind of leprosy so called. 
^BARASAL, a town 12 miles from Calcutta, 


idea of Christian growth ; and the science of 
mankind, and of the languages of mankind is a 
science which, without Christianity, would 


j^RISAL, a town in the district of Backer- never have sprung into life. Barbarians seem 
Irani* in^niS** ^ m ^ es ^ rora Calcutta to to ^ flve P 088es8€ d a greater facility for acquiring 
the north ofthe*iritiP er f Junna ^ s ’ languages than either Greeks or Romans. Soon 

BARAS-GANTH ' B^^ay on after the Macedonian conquest, we find Berasue 

whick day "a knot is tied ouM cord ke P l for ! n Botylon, Menander in Tyre, and Manetho 
that purpose, hence baras-ganth, Vfl!™j r k " ot . ln %P'> compiling, from original source., the 
BARA-SINGHA, n slag, the Cervu^'^bi. annals of their countries. Their works were 

BARASINHA DEVA. See Inscription 8 - wn . tten m 0reek - an(1 for ,he Greeks. The 
t . . u Thp native language of Berosus was Babylonian, 

’JSSL A “- ?f Menander,'kniciao, of Manetho, Egyptian. 


. . « — . uk nm oi menanaer, rnemcian, oiManetno, JLgvpuan. 

Shab-.Barator night of record, is a mf™ We ^ owethe tran , 1#tion 0 f the Old 
rnedan feHival held on the night of the 14} th of Tegta £ lfcb irit of |ite . 

-the month Shaban. In the north fJ'jf’^Ury inquiry which was patronieed at Alexandria 
lamps are lighted and prayers said ,n behalf of . the Ptolemies. The writing, of Zoroaster, 

*S5f.ssrrKr .... K«*.s~i-*«*».— 


lamps arc lighted and prayers said in behalf of 
deceased ancestors.— Wilson. 

• BARATHAR, in Long. 84° 0* E. and 
Lat. 28° 30’ N. 

BARAT-KHAND. The channel which se¬ 
parates the island of Dwariea from the main 
•hod. It is filled up, except in spring tides. 

BARA-WAFAT. Arab H. The great death, 
a solemn festival on the 12th of the mahome- 


“■ary inquiry which was patronised at Alexandria 

S iy the Ptolemies, The writings of Zoroaster, 
[Iso, the Zend.—A vesta, would seem to have 
pen rendered in Greek about the same time, 
ur Hermippus, who is said by Pliny to have 
anslated the writings of Zoroaster, was in all 
obabiiily Hermippus, the Peripatetic philoso- 
^er, the pupil of Callimachus, one of the most 
iea^ned scholars at Alexandria. Ajem in Ara- 


a solemn festival on tne i^5in or tne manome- ,. > i.. ,, ... , . ... 

dan month Rabi-ul-awal, on which date Mabo- 4] Tl* aT' w,T ! . but > ,n .. th ? 80n ‘ h ' 

d d* d ern \? art ° ^ ^jem 18 a PP* iet * to lb* 

“barb; a Barbary horse. See Horse. opp^iia part of the coast of Africa. Ajem by 

n a »r» a «« DATTunAxr pattam the Twks means lurkish Arabia, Persia is 


jned died. 

: BARB, a Barbary horse. See Horse. 

. BARBADOES, or BOURBON COTTON. 
8ee Cotton. 

BARBADOES CEDAR, See Cedar: Deo¬ 
dar. 

BARBADOES FLOWER FENCE. Eng. 
Poineiana pulclwrrima.—Zi'a/i. 


Beld-uv-Ajem, and the north-eastern coast of 
p eo- Africans Bar-el-Ajem The Arabs divide the 
I world inw? two great bodies, first themselves! 
Eng. 8eco W» “ ^jemi ”* e 'i lb®! Bofc 
Arabs. Similar bi-partitions are the liindu 


m’hlecha, art 


BARBARA, a sort of felspar used in Delhi and Bar (, ftri| 


for making porcelain .—Powell 


the Jew and Gentile, the Greek 
ns, &c., kr.~-Playfair's Aden . 


Burton's Piujfrmage to Meceah , Vol. //, />. 28, 


BARBARA PRECOX. R. Br. American 254 . Mullet Lectures, p 84. 


cress, Belteisle cress. 

BARBARIAN, the Barbaros of the Greeks 


BARBARIG, KINGS. 6es Greeks of Asia. 
BARBER. Ibe castes of barbersare m 


who applied the term to everything aiwl race, under in Madratu 

/tot apeaking Greek and it was afterwards taken R e ddi Bummala Vsnloo. Saljart Mtegsh Ysnloo. 
up and used by the Romans. It was a term Datum Mungala Vauloo. ArawjMutipJa Vsnloo. 
Similar to the gentile of the Jews, to whom Sree do do P&laj *. .» 

evervporson not ciroumoised was a gentile ; to Cbsta Cooroo Yauloo. Bern * „ 

.the every man not twice torn is . Poa « lMatu V “ lo °* 

m’lechha; to the mabomedan, every man not BARBERO, in Long. 7ft 0 II’ E. and L, 

believing in Mahomed is a kafir. To the Chinese 27 0 35’ N. 

«rery one not a Chinese is a barbarian. Arabs BARBERRY, i» found abundantly on tin 
observe that Indians, unless brought young into Neilghenies aqd qnt of thn pottpUia tffUh 



BABB. 


BARD, 


of India. Its virtues have of late been much 
extolled aa a remedial agent in fevers, but be¬ 
yond being a good tonic in weak digestion 
consequent on fever, it possesses no antiperio- 
dio powers and will never be equal to quinine 
or the bark of the Green Heart. The Bibiree 
Green Heart Tree of British Guiana, is a large 
forest tree attaining an altitude of 60 feet and 
found on the rocky bill sides, on the borders of 
the South American rivers, and belongs to the 
Laurel tribe. The active principle in Warburg 
is not from the barberry but is extracted from 
the Bibiree, and forms the essence of the drops 
given in those severe forms of jungle fever 
seen at Mysore and in the Wynaad ; excellent 
anti periodic. See Berberis, Dyes. 

BARBERY, in Long, SO 0 6* E. and Lat. 
6° 30* N. 

BA RBET,Megalaima. One species of the barbet 
has been shot at Darjiling, but it is not common. 
In the Tenasserira mountains it swarms from 
3,1)00 to 5,000 feet elevation, not higher, nor 
lower,—and from the first level it suddenly and 
entirely supplants M. lineata, the Pokoung of 
the Burmese. As long as day lasts, the woods 
amongst the Danna hills resound with its cry— 
piow, piow, piow, &c., &c. There is another 
Barbet, smaller and resembling apparently the 
M. indica, which is also pretty common from 
1,000 to 3,500 feet; but it settles solely on the 
summits of the highest trees, calling out tapral, 
tapral, tapral, by the hour together. The 
greater red-headed Barbet (Megalajma indica, 
Latham , M. Philippensis, var. A. Lath,) gives 
out from its throat an incessant din, in sounds 
which resemble the blows of a smith hammer¬ 
ing a cauldron and is known by the. British 
in India as the copper smith.— Ttnnent's 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon y p, 
242. Captain Tickell. 

BARBOSA, OdoarUus Barbosa, of Lisbon, 
wrote the Journal of his voyage in 1516. He 
speaks with much precision of Sumatra.— Mars- 
den's Hist, of Sumatra , p. 8. 

BARBURAMU, S. Tel. Acacia Arabics, A. 

BARCHA. Hind. Murree Hills, Quercus 
foribunda. 

BARCHAN. Pol. BABCHENT. Geh. 
Fustian. 

BARCLAYA OBLONGATA. Wall , Kya- 

ghoung'loung. Burm. 

BAR DANES, a Parthian King. See Greeks 
of Asia. 

BARDASIR. A large town of Kirman, on 
the road leading to Khoraun, lying north-east 
of the town of Kirman. It is also called Ka- 
washiv. 

BARD, the Bardai of the Rajpoot ia the pro¬ 
totype of the bard of the Saxon twees, reonen 
*f warlike poetry, of whom Tacitus ttys , M with 
barbarous strains, they influence their 
the day of battle with a chow of mi* 


litary virtue/' The Bards of India are the 
Bhat and the Charun. The Bhat are found all 
through peninsular India, where they are res* 
pected, though not reverenced; the Bhat and 
Oharaa of Rajputanah and Gucerat are a pe¬ 
culiar hindu race. The Bhat or Bards of i'en* 
tral India are of three sorts, the Magadha or 
historian; the Sata or genealogist, and the 
Bardi or Coiyt minstrel, whose duty, in older 
times, it was to solute the King or Chief, itt 
the early morning, wishing him long life and 
prosperity. Bards from their sacred character 
are often employed as convoys of travellers and 
of their property in tandahs or oaravans. 
Throughout Rajaputanah they are regarded as 
a sacred order, and as the hereditary guardians: 
of history and pedigree. They chant their own 
verses, or legends from the mythology of India. 

The Charan like the Bhat, are a sacred 
race. Formerly in Malwah and Guzeret, it 
was usual for travellers to hire a Charau ta 
protect them and the sanctity of his name was 
generally sufficient. If robbers appeared, he 
stepped forward waving his long white gar¬ 
ments and denouncing in verse, infamy and 
disgrace ou all who should injure travellers 
under the protection of the holy members of 
Siva, if this failed, he stabbed himself with 
a dagger in the arm, declaring that his blood 
was on their heads; and if all failed, he was 
bound in honor to stab himself to the heart. 
Elphinstone mentions that the Bhat and 
Cbaran of the west of India, are revered 
as bards and in some measure as heralds, 
among the Rajput tribes, lu Rajput ana they 
conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
from plunder, but from legal duties. Iu 
Guzerat they carry large sums in bullion, 
through tracts where a strong escort would be 
insufficient to protect it. They are also guaran* 
tee of all agreements of chiefs among them* 
selves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanetity of 
their character and their desperate resolution. 

If a man carrying treasme is approached, he 
announces that he will commit trsga as it ia 
called; or if an engagement is not complied. 
with, he issues the same threat unless it id V 
fulfilled. Malcolm mentions that Charade, jar* 
ticularly of the Maroo class, who are mendicants, 
attend at feasts and marriages in greatnum¬ 
bers, and are in the habit of extorting large 
suras, at the latter, by threats (if not satisfied) 
of sprinkling their blood oft the parties met 
on this joyous occasion; and these threats nave 
been too often carried into execution to mike * 
them be deemed idle by tbs superstitious ‘St#, 
pools. The Charon women are distinct from 
ail the other population, both in drees andlfilm 
Tiers. They often rwide m eeperatw^Abl^ 
and the traveller is surprised to see themOOtfO 
out in their 'long robes, and 
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BABO'I-TAM bol. 


BARllADftATHA. 


St 

aboov 

^i* welcome to their BARGA, a pass in the Kunanawe# Himalayas 
A „ i ’* vans are everywhere treated by leading* from Sungla. This pass is little above 

enters or km* - J ■ -- —* 16 , 0 00 feet and is chiefly travelled by the Sun. 

gla people being on the direct road from that 
place. See Kunawer. 

BARGA-BHEEMA. Sans, from barga, a 
company, and bheema, the terrific. 

BARGE. Eng. 


Giiicis ui leaves- , - t » . i . 

lees esteemed than?™ 1 r “P eot W* 

Vol.I.pp. 67, 540?* when one of this class 

Malcolm', Central ^hncan are 

,tone’, Hid, of 

Vol, ii. p. 275. Jndu hft ^ 

BARDUL, in Long. 76° 40’”* 7 ' 3, i™ 
28* 5'N. i p. 39. 

BARDURRANI, an Afghan tribe. St. T . 
zilbash. 8 

BARDWAN, a very fertile province oiy 
gal ceded to the British in 1760. It v * 7i ‘ 
valuable coal-fields. See Bengal. ' _ ^ 

BAREE DOAB, is that district of the Pan- 
Jab in which Lahore and Umritsir are situ-, 
ated. It has the Sanitarium of Dalhousie, near 
which, is the large forest of Kala-tope. Mont¬ 
gomery, is a district south of Lahore, also in 
the Baree doab. The.Doab has not less than 
1,200,000 acres of untilled land, of which at 


Banja 

Barge 

Barje 

Bark 


Ar. 

Fr. 


Ban. 


» 

Lat, 

But. 


Barga ... . 

| Barka 

„ Barga ... ... 

Eng. Bargie ... . 

The Arabic barija, means a large vessel of 
war. See Boat. 

BARGAT. Hind. Ficus indica. 
BARGHUBEE, a river near Peeplee in Poo* 
ree. 

» BARG1IAT, a river of Rewah. 

BARGIL. Hind. Ortolan. 
BARG-I-TAMBOL. Pers. Piper betel. 
BAR-G1R, a hired military horseman. 
BARH, a town in North Western India, oc- 
Ipied by Syeds.— Wilson. 


least 180,000 acres are covered with jungle. £ BARHADRATHA According to Chevalier 

The Baree Doab consists of an elevated «n- y "’ y u n afir ? I r 5? 
tml dorsal plateau oalled GanjiBarorbald tract 1 ru ed ^ e8 p S , vl ?' f,‘ 66 f 0 B ' 47 

in the Manja or middle part! This, on both, one “ f th ™' B ^»*«tawasfather of W 
aides, make, a sudden drop, there called dhaya, s » ndha ' ( Bu ^ Pn - '!'• 54 t l ) ' P® £ k "f ° f 
down to a flat alluvial tract of several miles H h9 L we f e su dynasttes the first wastha 

in width running along either river and produc lf Barhadratha > of ,he 1,ne of Pa “ du > tl,e first 
ing tamarisk and jhand. The soil of the Ganji 
Bar, is intensely arid and often suline, nnd pro¬ 
duces only jal and some salsalaceous plants 


with a few bushes of j>iand.— Cal. Rtv. See 
Doab. Panjab. \ 

BAREEK ERUNDi KA. Tel, Hind. 
Oil of small seeded var. pif Hicinus communis. 
See Oil. 

BAREILLY, in L. 28° 22’ 2 N. and L. 
79 ° 28* 2 E. and is a large station of north¬ 
ern India, 162 miles E. of Delhi. The mean 
height of the cantonment above the sen is 693 
feet. It is in Rohilcund in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces* An insurrection occurred at this place 
^>n the 2]st April 1816, Bahader Khan was 
Ranged on the 25th March I860. 

BARENDA, in Long. 86° 9’ E. nnd Lat. 
*4* 30*. N. 

BARENDRA BIIOOM, a country in Hindu* 
ttao. 

BARENGI. Tel. Ficus ampelos. 
m BARFI. Hind, a kind of sweetmeat. 

BARG. Pehs. a leaf, hence Barg-i-murad 
Myrtus communis; Bii-amrit-phal, Citrus lii 
nnm, leaves; B-i-wasma Indigofera tinoU^atabj 
leaves; Barg-i-hana, mendbi, Lawsonia^ 
Raig-i-bart, Pterocarpus draco, or Gala! 

po, ,, 

BABG^TAM BOB, Piper betel 


[tfo- 
fcoria, 
¥ alba; 
*us dra- 




f which was Jarasnndha, a contemporary of 
^idishtira and Krishna, according to Sir 
1 \Sm Jones B. C. 3101, according to Pro- 
\ m i Wilson in the reign of Sahadeva, B. C. 
P rl g ( But according to Bunsen, (iii. 586) the 
emigration from the North East of the 
j ! ?ve land, took place about B. C. 10,000 
an( Il )0, at the close of the great Plutonic 
!? n ^ r 1H ances of the earth and climatic changes, 

J^was then that the stern of the Arian 
gra, ua. g j n mogt g enera j gen8e wag f orme d, 

^OOOA®' to occurred the 

n U >P^i°n of the Arian races into Ger- 
a *L e p laves nnd Pelasgians. Between B. C. 

, Sd 4,000, The Irano-Arinn race gradu* 
00011 T&nded in Central Asia. 
rai L e , r | 4,000, they imigrafced into the Indub 
Q nzJ and B. C. 3,000 was the date of Zor- 
" reform— (Bunsen t Hi. 585). 
passage of the Sutlej took place B. C. 
to 3200, by emigrants towards the Saras* 
gpi, or modern India. The emigration was 
n f result of a schism amongst the Aryans, 
one part remained in the Panjab, and Worship¬ 
ped Agni only and rejected Indira; B. 0. 
3300 3200. After this, according to Megas- 
tbencs, wars were carried on with the kingdoms 
on the Sarasw&ti, for about 200 yea?*, during 
which the Arian power on the Indus fell, bring¬ 
ing us to the year B O. 3,100^3,000; About 
the year 3,000 B. C, therefore, the schism 
must hare taken place, when aB India,, emkljf 



BARHAD1UTHA. 


BARL 


the Sutlej adopted brahmanism and the religions 
views, forma, and habits of Bactria, were for 
ever abandoned. The monuments of the lan¬ 
guage of that period are in hymns orally re- 

Htoiwm B. C. 3000 and B. C. 1900, the 
brahmanical religion was established from the 
land of the Saraswati to the Doab. The forma¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Pnru occurred B. C. 
3000 after which, were made conquests of 
Matinaru, Tanso and Iliva, during which 
Brahma was the chief deity worshipped, castes 
were instituted, but the Vedic worship retained. 

The kingdom, of Bharata, in the centre of 
Hindustan followed under its third king Saho- 
tra, this kingdom became aggressive, but it 
ended with Samvaratna about B. C. 2,200, by 
the Bharata kingdom being overwhelmed by 
the advance of the Panchala. 

A period of 300 years of anarchy ensued. 
From about B. C. 1900 the Panchala and Kuru 
became supreme, then the Pandava power. But 
about B. O. 1100 ft bloody struggle occurred 
between the Kaurava and Pandava, from which 
a third interregnum ensued which lasted 120 
years. This period of anarchy was called the 
Kali yoga, B. C. 986 (886 ?) a new realm 
was founded in Magadha and lasted down to 
Asok II. B. C. 225, under various dynasties, 
viz. 


I. 

Barhadratha ... 

B C. 
... 986-647 

II. 

Pradolya 

... 646-579 

III. 

BimbasHra 

... 678-447 

IV. 

Seshanaga 

... 446-379 

V. 

Nanda 

... 378-313 

VI. 

Maurya 

... 312-226 


The above is from Bunsen’s Egypt, pp. 590 
to 592 of Yol. IV: but, at another place, he 
names the Barhadratha dynasty 220 years of 
Somapi, B. C. 8S6 to 647, 20 kings down to 
Bipunjaya. Pradrota dynasty, B. C. 646 to 
679. 

A. Bhattya dynasty B. C, 678 to 447 a total 

of 132 years. 

1, Bhattiya, B. C. 678-527 murdered by his 

son Ajita Satru, 

2. Ajita Satru, B. C. 526-495 murdered by 

his son Udaya-bhadra. 

5. Udaya-bhadra, B. C. 494-479 murdered 

by his son Anu-radhaka (Munda). 

4* Anu-radhaka, B. C. 478-471> murdered by 
his son Nagadasaka. 

6. Nagadasaka, B, C. 470^447, murdered by 

his successor of the house of Sisunaga. 

B. Seshnaga Chaitrya . 

h Seshnaga, B. C, 446-427. . 

2- Kalasoka, B. 0.428-401; 

?t Bhadrasena 9 brothers, B. C. 400 to 879 f 
the last of the brothers named Pinjamakha, 
was dethroned By Nanda* 


O. Nanda and his sons . 

1. C. Nanda, not a person of princely extras 
tion, head in a revolt against Pinjamiikha, cap¬ 
tured Pataliputra and became king, B. C. 378* 

2. Nanda’s younger brother dethroned and 
murdered by Chandragupta, B. C, 313. 

D. Horn of Maury a. 

1. Chandragupta’8 accession, B. C. 312 to 

289. 

2. Vindusara, B. C. 288-261. 

3. Asoka (the great) B. C. 260 to 225, 

E. Partition and downfall. 

The Seshnaga family descended from a 
mother of inferior rank: she had been the head 
of the dancers of a king of Likhavi at Vaisali 
and subsequently became his wife. Seshnaga’s 
son is properly the first Asoka, but the brah¬ 
mins from hatred towards the second, who was 
the great patron of the buddhists, called him 
only -Kaka- Varna, the raven black. It was he 
who removed the royal residence from Raja- 
griha in the south to Pataliputra. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Bhadrasena. 

Nanda was a man of great courage who head¬ 
ed a commotion in his own village. 

Chandragupta (Sandracottus) was present 
with the army of Porus when the latter was 
murdered by Eumenes, the general of Eudemus 
II. in B. C. 317. He headed the popular 
party and marched towards the Ganges. His 
kingdom extended from the Indus on the 
north to the mouth of the Ganges and Telin- 
gana, also westwards to Guzerat,—the whole 
of Aryavarta. He died B. C. 289. 

Asoka, the great buddhist king was crowned 
at Pataliputra in the third year of his reign 
B. C. 258-259, and openly seceded from the 
brahminical to the buddhist religion. He seems 
to have been converted by the son of his bro¬ 
ther whom he had murdered. He is said to 
have erected 84,000 buddhist sanctuaries 
partly temples (Chaitya) partly tumuli (Sthupa 
or Topes) and inscribed on rocks and pillars, 
earnest inculcations of buddhist doctrines.*— 
Bunsen Hi. 585; iu 547, Vol . IP . 690 to 
592, 

BARHAI. Hind. A carpenter. The carpcu* 
ters of India are mostly hindus, and with the 
goldsmith, stonecutter, blacksmith, or iron- 
smith and brazier, form the five hindu artisan 
classes. In the Presidency towns a few Parsees 
and Christians are employed on the finer and 
more elaborate work. 

BARHANDI. Hind, Microlonchus divari¬ 
cate. w 

BARHISSU—8. Imperata cylindrica, Beaw* \ 
—Saccharum cyl. R. t. 234. 

BARHOUL, a town of Ityjputanah, belong¬ 
ing to theBhriga-bausi Rajputs.— WHm* «« 

BARHSATlDASt See Semirami*., 

BARI. Hind, of Kuhat, land near viljagea 
manured* ... - •*. .. i 






barilla. 


BARft 


BARI. Hind. An enclosure, a tower. 

- BARI. See Afghan. 

BARIARA. Hind. Sida cordifolia also Sida 
acuta. 

BARI, A hindu race in Woon : in Oomraoti 
there are 17,240 of them a thirtieth part of 
the population. 
r BAR1J. Sans. Lotus. 

BAR1JAMU or Barjapu Chettu. Tel. 
Brythrina lndica. Lam , or moochy wood. 

BARIKI. Tbl. Adiantum lunulatum, N . L. 
Bum, also Sapiumcordifolium, B. also Hiraea 
lndica, B. n, 448. 

BARIK TIL. Dux- Sesamum orientale. 

BAR1LIU8 RUNGOoUS. Day, a fish in the 
rivere below Kotagherry, called the Indian or 
spotted trout. 

BARILLA. Eng. Span. 

Kali. An. Khar. Hind. 

guda.. .. ..1 )ut. Barriglia .. It. 

Kaip. En«. Barrilha. Port. 

Soude. Fk. Sol da . ,» 

Barille. „ Socian.Rt T s. 

Barilla. Ger. Barilla.dp. 

Soda . ,i Applacnram .Tam. 

Sajikhar.Gvz. Hind. do. T el. 

Barilla, Kelp, Salsola Soda and Natron are all 
carbonates of soda. Barilla is prepared by 
burning sea weed and the plants growing in the 
marine lagoons or salt water lak^s, of most of 
the sea-boards of S. Eastern Asia. In the 
Archipelago, quantities are produced by the 
settled populations or by migratory fishing 
races, and it is largely brought to India from 
the Persian Gulf. In India, Barilla is obtained 
from Salicornia Arabics,. W of Sundurbuns and 
the Coromandel coast, /and from S. lndica, W. 
of Malabar. The genfus Mesembryanthemum 
ia rich in alkaline carbonates, and usually fre¬ 
quents the sea shor£. Dr. Roxburgh was ol 
opinion that the two'species of Salicornia and 
one of Salsola, which are extremity abundaut 
on the Coromandel Coast, might be made to 
yield barilla sufficient to make soap and glass 
for the whole world. But it is doubtful, whe¬ 
ther the manufacture could come into competi¬ 
tion with the more economical processes for 
procuring this substance from dhobee’s earth 
(oati*e carbonate of soda\ or from sea salt. 
Dr. Helenus Scott received the Gold Medal 
Of the Society of Arts, for sending from Bom¬ 
bay the mineral alkali, the Saji Matti of 
Bengal, the Applicaramof the I amil people, 
which occurs in immense quantities in many 
parts of Bengal, especially in the districts 
of Monghyr, Puruea, and Cawnpore. It 
OontAks from 40 to 50 per cent, of car¬ 
bonate of soda, with organic matters, clay, 
toad, and Oitide of iron. The salts can be 
extracted by washing the mineral without in* 
operation, bui the organic matter is dissolved 
%t the Same time and gives a deep brown 
eolation from whioh pore crystals cannot be 


obtained. The firing destroys this substance, 
•and then the solution ia colourless) but care 
roust be taken not to push the heat beyond low 
redness, for the alkali, at a higher temper* 
ature combines with the sand and clay, and 
the whole runs into a green glato, insoluble 
in water. The earth of a large tract of unpro* 
ductive land in the Puttoocottah and Trevandy 
talooks of Tanjore ts greatly impregnated with 
impure carbonate of soda, and a small export, 
trade goes on of dhobie’s earth. In the yeata 
1826 to, 1830, the late Mr. Hart and Dr. Mo* 
leod commenced working it on the large scale) 
and about 1,000 tons of barilla containing 25 
per cent of pure alkali, and equal to tbe best 
Spanish, was the estimated produce. (Sdenfa 
fic Records of the Madras OovemmnU) In 
Europe, this salt is prepared either by burning 
sea weeds and lixiviating the ashes, the product 
bejng termed kelp and barilla, or by decompos¬ 
ing common salt by sulphuric acid and then 
roasting, the resulting sulphate with chalk, saw¬ 
dust, and fragments of iron. The mass when 
washed gives the Carbonate of Soda,— 
O'Shaughnessy .) The celebrated lake of Loonar, 
produces six principal varieties of Natron 
sabs to which the natives give the following 
names. 1. Dull*—2. Numuck Dulla—3. Kup- 
phul—4. Pappree—5. Rhooskee, and 6. ^Viahd 
Khar, Dulla and Numuck Dulla are used for 
dyeing silks, fixing colors,—also as medicine 
and in the manufacture of bangles;—of Khup- 
pul, there are two kinds, one of greater value 
than the other this salt is used in fixing the 
red dyes of cloth. Puppree is used in the manu¬ 
facture of bangles, of which there are two manu¬ 
factories near the lake. When these are in 
full operation, bangles are manufactured ill 
large quantities, each man being able to manur 
lacture from 6 to 700 daily. The eyesight of 
these men fail soon, owing to the entire want 
of protection from tbe glare of the furnaces. 

BARING. Hind. Myrsine Africana. 

RAKISH. Hind. Hind rain. 

BaRITA YIRIDI8. See Chalybaeus pa- 
radiseeus. 

B ARJ ALA. Beng. Sida cordifolia.— Linn, 


BARJURI. Bark of the root of ft climb¬ 
er found in Rajwarra, is tasteless, one-fourth 
of a tola is a dose, is given to womenoffer child** 
birth, in luddoo,” said to augment the secre¬ 
tion of milk, to relieve the after pains, utod t6 
strengthen.—Gen. Med . Top, p . 127. 

BARKHA. Hind, of Hills and Hazara, 

&c., rain. 

BARK. Eng. 


Kusher. ..A% KuUfc Kaye... 

Pattaya.C*jr. Mfe .«**»* ... .i 

Chal. Dehh. Gvz. £ind. Post l ..hi 

Chal.Go*. Pafctay. 

Ch&l.Htoro. ’Pitta.......'., 

Port. „ 


Xkur. 
























BARLERL4. 


BARLEY. 


The Berks, the outer coverings of trees, 
are target; » use in medicine end the arts in all 
parts of the world. In the arts, the bark of the 
oaks, of species, of Rhus, of the Babool or Acacia 
.^rabica, are largely used in tanning and that of 
one of the oaks furnishes the cork of commerce. 
The wattle bark of Australia is largely used, and 
in India that of the Acacia leucophlcea is em- 
ployed as an ingredieut in the arrack distilla. 
tion of the country. Many of the barks of the 
plains of India furnish useful basts for cordage 
and cloth is obtained by extracting the layers 
of cellular tissue which form a tubular sheath 
enclosing the woody parts of the plants, 
The species of Grewia, Hibiscus and mul¬ 
berry of the east Indies furnish these most 
abundantly as also do the Eriodendron an- 
fractuosum and the Acacia robusta, some of 
them being woven into cloth. The barks of 
the chinohona species now iutroduced into India 
have long been employed in medicine, as also 
that of Michelia champacs.— M. E. J . li .—See 
Arrack; Bast: Karaut; Morus: Dyeing ; Sha ; 
Tanning: Michelia Champaca. 

BARRA, a non-Aryan race of India. See 
India, p. 827. 

BAR-KA3-A-HAN, a ghost of Java. See 
India, p. 355. 

BARKAT. Arab. Hind. Per?, a blessing, 
Apke-dua-ke-barkat-se, by your prayers and 
blessing. 

BARK CLOTH. See Bast; Morus; Kamut 5 
Sha. 


in the Panjab and wild in the forests of 
Sylhet— 

BARLERIA CCERULIA.-IM. Ui. 39. 

Dari. .Beng. I Niiambaram . Tk. 

This is a flowering shrub, cultivated for thq 
sake of its numerous large and beautiful light 
blue flowers. It is a native of the moist, 
shady valleys amongst the mountains of the 
Northern Circars, Bengal, Nepal and Burmah. 
—Roxb. Vol. IV . 

BARLERIA DICHOTOMY Roxb. is the 
Sada Jatee of Bengal — Voigt. Wight's Ic . 

| BARLERIA LONG I FOLIA.—Lin).. 

The root. 

Neermoolie vayr ...Tam. I Ncergobbi vayroo Tel, 
Gooshura . Hind. | ltchoora. Sans. 

The root of the long leaved Barleria has got 
its Taraool and Telugu names from being gene¬ 
rally found growing in moist situations. It is 
supposed to have virtues similar to the Moolli 
vayr.— Ains. Mat. Med. y p. 39. 

BARLERIA OBOVATA.-Zwwi. 

B. buxifolia.— Roxb. 

Karas Kulli... Maleal. I Nalla-muh-goraata... Tel, 
I Tella-mullu-goranta. Tel. 

BARLERIA PRIONLTIS.— Linn. Rheedt, 
Roxb. W.Ic. 

Justicia appressa,— Forth 
Koletta vitla ... Maleal. ' Mulugoranta . Tel. 


8 hem muli . Tam. Paehcha mulogoranta. Tin, 

I Konda gobbi . Pel. 


BARLERIA PRIONITI8.-JMm. 


BARKER, Lieut. I. N., wrote on the vol¬ 
canoes in the Red Sea. Altitudes near Tad- 
joura groups. Bom. Geo. Trans. 1844—On 
the islands of Mushakh, in Eastern Africa, 
when visited in 1840, with map of the Somali 
Coast. Lond, Geo. Trans. 1848, Vol. VIII, 
—On the eruption of the volcanoes of Saddle 
Island in 1840. Bom- Geo. Trans. 1847, 49, 
and M; Lon. Geo. Trans. 1846.—On the 
Geographical and Geological characters of the 
Gulf of Tadjoura, with a chart. Lond Geo. 
Trana. 1849.— Dr. Biristfs Catalogue. 


Shcmmoollie elJey. Tam. Moollooghoruoteh ... Tel. 
Kanta-jatee ... Beng. Kooruntaka . Sans. 

Mooloo govinda ... Tel. 

One of the most common and at the same 
time most elegant of the small shrubby plants 
of India. It is in flower all the year round 
and every soil and situation seem to suit it 
equally well* The juice of the leaf is slightly 
bitter, and rather pleasant to the taste, and 
is a favorite medicine of the Tamool practt 
tioners, in those catarrhal affections of children 
which are accompanied with fever and much 


BARKHAN, a district of Baluchistan, oc¬ 
cupied by the Khetrani. See Kelat, p. 488. 

BARKI. Hind, A kind of iron. 

B 4 RIjERIA, « genus of plants of the natural 
order Acanthaqem, nine of which are mentioned 
by Voigt and Wight gives figures of five, as 
growing in the 8 . E- of Asia, 
biapinosa Courtallia prionites 

ciliata dichotoma \ nit-ida 

Qflpulia HochftetteH obovat* - 

pmtata polytriclias hirsuta 

cuspidata longifolia 

Some of these m cultivated as flowering 
p'wt*. B.Rp^hii growi in the northern. 
PPM of Bengil, % Cnatata, it a large very 

WM9W found in gardens about Calcutta. 


viscid phlegm ; it is generally administered ia 
a little honey, or sugar and water .—Aimlifi 
Mat. Med . p. Ill. Roxb • 

BARLERIA PURPUREA, 4 shrubby 

spreading plant, with opposite, aub-rotund 

nearly sessile leaves; spines in axillary pairs* 
longer than the leaves; flowers solitary, large^ 
of a beautiful pink colour. 

BARLEY. 

Shair, also Dhomra. Ar. Dasawri... Hot* 

Shair.:. » Orzo. IT. 

Ryg...Dvr* Hordeum. La* v ; 

Orge.*.E& Ujow.. PawaA* 

GarsWngraupenvt.Oaa. Jnw.... tomb 

Krithe of Dioso ... ...Gr. FatachmeS*...*..* 

Jow, orJao .Gyz, Cebada ... 

Shoreh ...HlB. Barley Anri., 

Jow, o*Jao m ..,,*Haa Baris* Biam Wfe 

















BARN A K, 


BARODA. 


This grain is largely cultivated in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America but there are several 
species, viz: H. cceleste, distichon, hexastichon, 
jubatum, maritinum, murinum and valgare,some 
or other of which are preferred in different 
localities. It is extensively grown in the north 
of India and occasionally on the Neilgherry 
mountains in the hill regions in the south. Two 
kinds are grown in Oude on light soils and not 
irrigated. The one kind is called ‘ Jau/ and is 
grown everywhere ; the other is called * Dasaw- 
rie , 9 and is grown on the banks of rivers. It is 
there sown in October. Sells for 2 or 2 £ 
maunds for 1 Rupee and in Guzerat, it was for 
many years one of the cheapest grains In 
the Panjab, in the Sutlej valley, Hordeura, 
cceleste and H. hexastichon are grown 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet, the beardless 
variety of H. Cceleste being most esteemed, but 
H. hexastachon is most cultivated there. Craw- 
fard speaking of the Malay Peninsula barley, 
Hordeum hexastichon, says it is not known to 
the natives, and when he pointed it out, they 
imagined it to be unripe grains of wheat. But 
the Burmese name for barley frequently occurs 
in their books. It constitutes one of their 
seven kinds of saba or cereal grasses, and its 
corresponding Pali name is identical with the 
Sanscrit name of barley. Hordeum distichon, 
or two eared barley, is that commonly cultivat¬ 
ed in England. As met with in commerce, the 
seeds or grains are usually enclosed in the 
Palem or husks: denuded of these they form 
“ Scotch or pot barleywhen rounded they 
Constitute “ pearl barely , 99 and this again re¬ 
duced to powder is called " patent barley.”— 
Mason. Email . | 

Barley of Nepaul husked Barley of Bombay 
like Pearl Barley. Bazaar unliusked. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture . 12*90 

8-00 

Nitrogenous matter 11'46 

1094 

Starchy matter... 72*30 

77-14 

Fatty or oily matter 1*25 

1 65 

Mineral constituents 
(«ab) . 8 09 

2-27 

% — ! ■ Ml 

total... 10000 

100*00 


Cal Ex. 1862. Email; Mason's Terns • 
aerim, Faulkner, McCulloch's Commercial 
Jtidwmry. Cleghom's Panj. Report, See 
Hordeum; Japan. 

BARLOW, Sir George, a Bengal Civilian, 
succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor General 
He was afterwards Governor of Madras, and 
during his administration, the officers of the 
Madras Army mutinied. 

BARNAK, an opprobrious name given by 
w Turks, to tkekj.Chiiatiau converts* The 


word is derived from Burmak, “to twist," h to 
turn."— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meeealt VoL 
I. p . 33. 

BAR MI. Hind. Taxus baccate 

BARNA. Hind. (Jrateevia tapis.—Alio 
C. religiosa 

BARNES, Sir Edward, a distinguished of¬ 
ficer of the British Army who was Governor 
of Ceylon, in 1820. 

BARNES, G. C. died 1864. of the Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service, was an able energetic officer. 
He wns intimately acquainted with the policy 
and Government of the Patiala, Jheend and 
Nubba Rajahs, who stood faithful to the 
British Government during the storm of 1857, 
and whose defection, it is no exaggeration to 
say, would have been fatal to our power in the 
Punjab and have rendered the siege of Delhi im¬ 
possible, if indeed it would have left us a foot 
of ground in all North-Western India. The 
fidelity of those chiefs was secured by Mr, 
Barnes* firm and conciliatory bearing and ad¬ 
ministration i and throughout the troubles he 
showed himself a man of the first class. The 
appreciation of his high abilities by the Indian 
Government was manifested by his appoint¬ 
ment to officiate as Secretary in the Fcueign 
Department. The climate of Calcutta immedi¬ 
ately undermined his health and energy. 

BARN ISLAND, called Square or Passage 
Island by the French, lies in the Straits of 
Singapore. It is moderately elevated, and 
covered with trees. 

BARO, Hind. Acacia elata. 

BAROACH in Long. 73° 8 * E. and Lat. 
21° 47* N. It is matter of history that 
Augustus, Emperor of Rome, when at 
Antioch received an embassy with letters from 
king Pandyon of ancient Dravira. The em¬ 
bassy gave valuable and curious presents, 
amongst others a man without arms, a serpent 
ten cubits long. In the letter, the king des¬ 
cribed himself as holding sway over six hun¬ 
dred kings, and asking the friendship of Au« 
gustus. In the embassy was an Iudian named 
Zarmanocbegus, from Baragoza or Baroach, 
who accompanied Augustus to Athens and 
there, as Calanus had done, committed self-im¬ 
molation before the emperor. His tomb, known 
as the Indian '8 tomb, was to be seen as late as 
Plutarch’s time. See Pandiya. 

BARODA, in Long. 76 0 49’ E; and Lit* 
25 0 31* N. It is the chief town dr capital of 
Guzerat over which the Gaekwar family ruled# 
This family, sprung in 1720 from DamajiGaek- 
war, Sirdar Bahadur. He was an officer under 
Khandi Rao Holkar and the family ruled till 
the treaty with the British in 1802 . The 
town has about 800,000 inhabitants. The 
ancient name of Baroda is Chandanavati, hmM 
ing been, it is said, founded by Chenduti, Bij* 
of the Dor tribe of Beypoots, hot unknown ** 
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legendary lore; Like aU ancient cities of India 
it has borne various names. Chandanavati * the 
City of ftmdal-wood* was changed to Veravati, 
or *Abode of Warriors]* and again to Burpo- 
traj or 4 Leafof the Bur/ perhaps from some 
fancied resemblance in its circuravallation to 
the shape of the leaf of the sacred tree. From 
this the transition to Baroda .was simple, and 
the GuicoWars seem inclined to lef it rest under 
its present designation.— Tod's Travels, p. 245. 
See Kols,.p. .637 ; Inscriptions; Mahratta Go¬ 
vernments in India. 

RARODE, two towns, one in L. 78° 0* E. 
and L. 22° 22* N, the other in L. 75° 54* 
& and L 23° 47* N, 

BAROMETER, a philosophical instrument 
for measuring the height of the air. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the mean altitude of the 
barometer at some remarkable places and ele¬ 
vations in India. 


Places. 

Feet in i 
height above! 

Barometer 


the sea level. 


Level of the sea,. 

Calcutta, (Chandpal 7 
fM) .) 

00,000 

3000 

15 

29 893 

Tiulya. 

275 

29.570 

Benares .. 

300 

29-464 

Skarunpore. 

1013 

28 766 

Seringapatam. 

2412 

27 568 

‘Ihira Punji. 

5000 

26 900 

Nepal Residency,. 

4400 

25-830 

5000 

24-797 

Darjeeling . 

6957 

28-408 

Ootacamund, Nilgiris 

7221 

28-064 


10,000 

20-499 

2 miles, 

20290 


15,000 

16-941 

3 miles, 

16-880 


20,000 

14-000 

4 miles. 

13-720 

5 ditto. 


11-280 


Colonel Sykes tells us that in the Dekhan, 
the day tide of the barometer is lowest at 
sunrise, highest at 9-10 a< m. and lower at 
4*6 p. m. In the night tide the maximum is at 
940 pi. m. and is higher than at 4*5 p. m.— 
Syfai. O'Shaughmsy, p, 18, , 

SkROK; De BODB„a German noble, who 
tijav^ied m^bistan and Luristao, and pub- 
Wd abootdftavds* 

u rt * v a pla# of some trade on the 
, imi of Sutoatra^ in Lat. 1° W N, 
Ii principal export* *w camphor and benzoin. 


Its excellent camphor known as Earoot cam* 
phor is much prized by the Chineae, 

BAROS, Tapes and Singke), three Dutch 
settlements on the north-west coast of Sumatra, 
south of Aehin. See Acheen. 

BAROSMA. The leaves of various species 
are known in the Calcutta bazaar as Buchu, 
and may be used in infusion and decoction fo i 
Uva Urai.— Beng, Pkar . p. 422. 

BAROZA, a gum resin. See Gandabaroza. 

. BARPHULI. Hind, of Kaghan, Buony- 
mus firabriata or E. Hamiltonii. 

BAR PUSHTUN, also B*R PUSHTW, 
the upper or higher or western Afghans, dwell¬ 
ing west of the Kbyber pass. 

BARPYAL, Hind, of Sealkot, land left for 
a year fallow after an exhausting crop. 

BARQANDAZ. Hind. Pers. orBurkandaz 
an armed policeman : a matchlockman. 

The word is a compound from Barq. Pers. 
andaz, literally lightning thrower, a peon 
armed or unarmed. 

BARRA. Hind, a rope used on the Bant* 
Chaudas day, the 14th of the Kooar Sudi.— >£11, 
BARRACK PORE, a military and civil sta* 
tion, a few miles from Calcutta. It has a 
country house of the Governor General. 

BARRACKS for soldiers in India are built 
of stone or brick and those of Burmah and 
Singapore are of wood, raised on piles above 
the ground. Barraoks generally, have hitherto 
been ground storied, but latterly, the principle 
has been adopted, of building them of two 
storeys with verandahs, and using the lower 
itoreys for day purposes. 

BARRADA, the Chrysorrhoea or “ Golden 
Stream” of the ancient geographer is the river 
of Damascus, which, as soon as it issues from 
the cleft in the mountains, is immediately divid¬ 
ed into three smaller courses. The largest, 
which is the middle one, runs directly to the 
city, and is there distributed to the different 
public fountains, baths, and cisterns, whilst tha - 
other two branching off right and left, contri¬ 
bute mainly to the luxuriant vegetation which 
adorns the environs. Southeast of the city 
their' scattered waters unite again into on* 
channel, and after flowing towards the eastern' 
hills for two or three hours, are Anally lost in 
a marsh which, from one side view; appears 1 
like a small lake. Well may Damascus be call¬ 
ed El Sham Shereef, the noble and beautiful.* 1 
—RobmorCs Travels, Fil II. p, 115, 

BARRAL. Hind. Ariocferpus integrifoUa, 
Jack tree, 

BARRAL. Hind, Himalayan sheep, the 
Ovis aromon; the wild snow sheep of Kamaon 
and Garhwal. See-Capra. Ovis. 

BARM BIVKSu situated about 80 miitt 
louth of Labuu. 
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BARKINGTJMtU -ACUTARGULA, BARROW.; 


3ABRAM, a river of Borneo, See Kyans. 
p. 667. ' , ■ 

3AB3AMUTTEE, iu Long. 74® 41' B. 
and Lat. 18’) l* N. 

BARRA S1NGHA. Hind, the Sambar, Cer- 
vua Wa!l»chii t literally twelve horns. 

BARRE BACH-CHALI. Yitia setosa,- 
WffB., Cissussetosa. 11. i 410. 

. BARR RE, three towns in India one in L, 
78° li*E. and L. 23® 4* N. One in Long. 
77° 53* E. and Lat. 27® 3’ N. One in 
Long. 77® 34* E. and Lat. 26® 40* N. 

BARREN ISLAND, in Lat. 12® 16' N., 
Long. 4® 24* W. from the pouth end of Junk* 
Ceylon by chronometers, and in Long. 03° 
34* $ is a volcano of small extent and covered 
with trees except near the crater. It is a con¬ 
spicuous object and white scoriae are always vi¬ 
sible and sometimes smoke is to be seen, but 
smoke whs not issuing when we passed in April 
1863, through the Bay of Bengal. 

BAftRI. Hind. A flower garden. 

BARRIER KEEKS. See Coral. Polype. 

BARR1GLA, It. Barilla. 

BARR1NGTONIA, a gwus of plants, of 
the Nat. Ord. Myrtacese and Sub order Barring- 
tonieee, three species of which acutuneula, 
racemosa and epeciosa occur in India ana the 
Archipelago, sod Dr. Mason names a white 
flowered species of Baringtonia iu the Tavoy 
mid Mergui jungles with drooping spikes of 
white flowers three or four feet long; and which 
would be much admired if introduced into 
the cities. The leaves are very large and 
lyre-shaped, and both flowers and foliage would 
contrast well with the other trees around it. 
-—I Mason,* 

BARRINGTONIAACUTANGULA, Qcertn. 

Sfcravadium rubrum — D. C. 

Meteoms coccineus — Lourier. 

Styavadium cocciueum.— D- C. 

Eugenia racemosa —Linn. 

KysUtha. Burm. Radami. Tam ? 

Hamaudar Phal,.,.,UiND. Kadami. „ ? 

Ijjlil.... >/ Tiwur. .Bombay 

llmnl,.. „ Kanapa Chettu. Tel. 

Elfa-midella-gass .Singh. Kanagi. „ 

Sjeria Samatravadi.MAL. 

’This large liaudsome tree with dark scarlet 
colored flowers, in appearance i6 like a well 
shaped regular middle sized oak—it flowers 
8Dout the beginning of the wet season. It is 
met with iu the hotter parts of Ceylon, up to 
no great elevation. It grows in Saharunpore, 
th$ Morung hills, Bengal, Chittagong, iu both 
the peninsulas of India, and is plentiful in the 
Thafawaddy district. The wood byone ac* 
count is of a ted color, hard, and of a fine grain, 
used in constructing carts and equivalent to 
mahagofy Bjrhnhther account a tolerably good 
wood but tough to work, not tccoihthended, 


being short grained. Dry Jd^spu says it js.vjpry 
abundant in the Tenasserim forests, of whioh^i 
is a great ornament. The seeds srewqd m 
native meHjciue. -Dn. Royle , 216. Q\$Ju^gh* . 
nmy , 337. McClelland , Birdmod , Maton. 
Honigberger , 241. Voigt Boxb. it. 635, C#e- 
ful Plante . Elliot. Th. En. PI. Zeylpm. ii p. 
119. Rohde . MSS. 

BARR1NGWN1A RACEMOSA, Rovb. 
W.andA: W.l. 

Butonica sylvestris alba.— Rumph. 

Eugeuia racemosa.— Linn. 

Sawudra pu. ...Maleal, I Deyamiddella.8 mgh. 

Samatravadi. „ ] Samudra pallam.v...TAM. _ 

This stout timber tree is a native of 
Ceylon where it grows in the warm moister 
parts of the island up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet, also the Moluccas, Penang, the delta of the 
Ganges and Malabar. Its root is slightly 
bitier, and iB considered by the hindus to be 
aperient, cooling and febrifuge .—Flora An* 
dhrica. Voigt. Thw En. PI. Zeylan, 119 . 
Roxb. ii 634. 

BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA, Linn. 

Butonica speciosa, Zam. I Maumea Asiatics, 

I Linn: 

Ksyai*gyee..,.BcRM. 

This large beautiful tree is a native of 
Ceylon on the sea shore between Galle and 
Maturn; of the Tharawaddy Districts of the 
Pegu forests, the Tenasserim Provinces, ihe 
Malay Archipelago, Singapore, the Moluccas, 
and the South Sea Islands It is very plenti¬ 
ful m Pegu. Its wood is red, hard, of a 
flue grain, and equivalent to mahogany and 
used iu making carts. Aiuslie says its seeds 
are employed in Java for intoxicating fish.— 
I)n. O'Shaughnessy, page 337. McClelland. 
Roxb , ii 636. Voigt 51. 

BARRlbiER, a trained member of the leggl 
profession, permitted to plead before the Judge* 
of Her Majesty’s High Courts of Justiciary at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, and before the 
Judges and Magistrates of local Courts. These 
and another body styled Pleader*; are permitted 
to appear before the Judges of Provincial Court* 
and in the High Court when sitting as a Court 
of Appeal. 

BARRITUAR. Hinp. Cajanus Indioiti* 

BARROW, a monumental heap erected over 
the dead of the Celtic and Scythic races. The 
Romans styled this a tumulus. But it it not 
known that any such have been found *outh of, 
the mouutain range that runs (rom tfi# paspian 
sea to China. Raised to a cobiidttlWe Mhfiht,. 
the barrow was a noble aiid h^Jpalh^mhsl 
enduring sepulchral moflirmeftt. Nt W '44A; : the 
remain* of the departed #ere tti^cedWtb* ifr 
face of tip ground, ahd ttt;esfthheaded % 
See Buritd Ccrem6uit!*.' : s:,: - ’ 
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fcAftU ZAI, an Afghan trib^ N, E. of Dadar. 
See Kadjak. 

1 BARSAT. Hind, the rainy seasons, also rain. 

BARSATI. Hind. Scrofulous sores which 
break out on horses, in the rainy season. 

BARSI, a town in Long. 75° 45’ E, and 
Lat. 18° 15* N. 

BART. Hind, of Kaghao, Prunus padus. 

BART AM. Malay. Eugeissonia tristis.— 

Griffith. A palm growing on the hills about 
Ching, Malacca and Penang, used in Penang in 
making mats for the sides of bouses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those 
of the Kina frutieans are applied. 

BARTANG. Plantago major. 

BARTH. Hind. Hindu fast days. 

BARTH, a kind of alloyed metal. 

BARTHEMA, Ludovico Barthema (Varto- 
ma), a native of Bologna who travelled in the 
«>ast. He began his travels A. D. 1503 and 
in 1555 he visited Malacca. 

BARl’HOA. Hind, of Hushyaipur, Hyme- 
nodictvon exceha* 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAS had a squadron 
fitted out for him by John II. of Portugal and 
setting sail in August I486, was the first who 
rounded that famous cape to which, from the 
•torms he encountered, he gave the name of 
Cabo dos Tormentos, or Cabo Tormentoa*.— 
hdU i* Ike \ $th Century . See Dins. 

BARTHUA. Hind. Hymenodictyon ex* 
celia. 

BARTI. Hind. Panicum brizoide. 

BARTONDI. Mar. Morinda citrifolia. 

BARTONJA AUREA. Loasacea.-h 
beautiful garden Rower of a yellow and white 
colour, opening at night, etfusing a sweet 
o our.— Riddell 

BARTRIHARL The author of a metrical 
8anscrit grammar* His aphorisms are entitled 
Karika. 

BARTTAKOO. Beng. Egg-plant, Solanum 
melongena. 

BARTUNG. Seed of a bush, brought from 
Delhi, considered cooling, and astringent, used 
in sherbets, in diarrhoea.— Gen Med. lop .page 
186. 

BARU, Malay ; Kawal, Javanese : a goaaa- 
jnertike substance, found at the base of the 
petioles of the Gomuti palm, the Arenga sac- 
charifera. It is imported into China where it 
is applied like oakum, for caulking, and also 
(or tinder. 

BARU. Hind. Reed. 

BARUGADAM. Tel) Indigofera glan- 
duloss.— Willd* 

BiRUKYZE. An Afghan tribe, an offshoot 
from the AbdalU, one of the branches of which, 
tfte Mahomed sye, furnish the prefent aovereigos 
to, Afghanistan. They number 40,000 families. 
Ree Afghan, Dufani* Jallalabid. Kandahar. 


BARUN. Sans, Crarfeewla taplB. 

BARUNGI. Hind, of Hazara, Quercus dik¬ 
tats. 

BARUNGI. Hind, of MurreehRh Querctis 
ilex. 

BARUNGHI. Sans. See Ganta barings. 

BARUNG SADAB. Leaves of a plant from 
Delhi; heating and as such used in medidno 
to cure flatulency and dyspepsia; sells at two 
rupees for one seer.— Gen. Med. Top . of Ay* 
mere , page 129. 

BARUT, also DAHU. Guz. and Hind. 
Gunpowder. 

BARWOOD. See Dyes. 

BARWUTTIA, is ‘ one expatriated,' from 
‘ bar,’out of (bahir) and wuttun, 1 a country,' 
and it means either an exile, or an outlaw, ac¬ 
cording to the measure of crime which caused 
his banishment from his country.— Tod's Raja •- 
than , Vol II. p. 406. 

BARYALA. Beng. Sida cordifolia. 

BARYARA. Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

BARYTA, Sulphate of. 

Heavy spar. Eno. Tchwefel8aure*Baryt.Gii 

Sulfate de baryte... Fa. 

Occurs at Dufton in Cumberland, near Kur- 
nool in the Ceded Districts : and «t Landour. 

BARZ KATUNI. Arab. Spogel aeeds. 

BALlZAD. Hind, a vtry scarce gum-resin. 
Galbanum. 

BARZHA. Hind, of Kanawar, Armeniaca 
vulgaris, apricot. j 

BARZUD, Abab. Galbanum. 

BAS, in Long. 76 p 10’ E. and Lat. 29° 9' 
N. 

BA3. Hind, a smell, a perfume or disa- 
greenble odour, Basi, smelling, putrid ; Bad- 
bas, bad smell. 

BASAAL. Maleal. Emhelia basaeal, D. C. 

BASALT’, a rock of the older volcauic aeries, 
of a black colour and homogeneous in appear¬ 
ance, containing 91-2 per cent, of silica, alumi¬ 
na and oxide of iron. It occurs, columnar, in 
several parts of India in the great voloanio tract 
of the Dekhan, at the hill Port of Gawilghur and 
on the banks of the Nerbuddah. That vast 
volcanic formation, extends over more than 
200,000 square miles, and conceals, bleaks up, 
or alters all the other rocks from beneath whieh 
it has forced its my.r—Colond Syhe ♦. darter's 
Geological Papers on Western India, p, 1. See 
Dekhnn, Geology, Greenstone, Volcanic rocks, 

BAS A K. The western mouth branch of the 
Me-kong the great river of Kambogia. See 
Kambogia, 

BASANT. Hind. The spring time. T?he 
Suevi, or Suionei, erected (he celebrated temple 
of Upsala, in which they placed the statodjkof 
Thor, Woden, and Preys, the trijfo divifiUyof 
the Scandinavian Asi, the Tri-murri of the do- 
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lar, and Lunar races* Th$ firtt (Thor, the thun-t 
derer, or god of war) is Har, or Mahadeva, the 
destroyer: the second (Woden) is Boodhs, the 
preserver; and the third (Freys) is Obfflia, the 
creative power. The grand festival to Freya 
. was in spring, when all nature revived; then 
boars were offered to her by the Scandanavians, 
and even boars of paste were made and swallow¬ 
ed by the peasantry. Similarly still, with the 
Rajpoot, Vassanti, or spring personified, the 
consort of Har, is worshipped by the Raj¬ 
poot, who opens the season with a grand hunt, 
led by the prince and his vassal chiefs, when 
they chase, slay, and eat the boar. Personal 
danger is disregarded on this day, as want of 
success is ominous that the Great Mother 
will refuse all petitions throughout the year. 
In Tamul countries, on the day that the sun 
enters Aries, bands of twelve young women f 
of the non-hindu races, perambulate the 
streets. They have a basket of shavings which 
they surround, and bending low they circumam¬ 
bulate, clapping their hands and singing ; in 
this they represent the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, with the sun in the centre. 

BA8ANTAGURGH, a town at the foot of 
the southern range of hills, running parallel to 
Mount Aboo. There are several ancient in¬ 
scriptions in Sanscrit of date A. D. 104J. In 
one it is recorded Lahini wife of Vigraha, on 
the death of her husband, takes shelter with 
her brother and causes the temple of the sun 
in the Aravalli range to be repaired and a 
Baolee to be excavated. 

BA8ANTJ. Hind, a bright, pale lemon 
yellow colour, the favourite colour of Krishna. 

BA8ANTI-MAIL SCJRKHI. Yellow colour 
with crimson tin 1—Powell. 

BASANT-PANCHMI. A hindu seasonal 
festival about the 9th February, in honour of 
Basanth, the spring, in hindu mythology, per- 
. sonified and an attendant of Kama the god of 
lpve. 

BASAT, Hind. Goods, property. 
i „ BASATI. Hind, pedlar’s wares, pins, look¬ 
ing glasses, antimony, pumice boxes, &c, 8tc. 

. BA8AVA, the sacred bull of Siva. 

' BASAVI. Tel the Morli of the Mahrattas, 
the Deva-Dasa,or women devoted to the hindu 
gods in the hindu temples. The Basavi women 
/ are usually devoted to the god Siva, and be- 

• come prostitutes. They are called Linga or 
^{xarudu Basavi, according as they are devoted 
; to one or other. They are called aho Jogi also 
. Morli and are married sometimes to a knife, 

sometimes to an idol. In many parts of the 
. south of*I$di*, the low castes or out castes, 
thus (tarot* their young women, in order that 
they may follow prostitution openly, under the 
;. cloak of a religion rite, It is not easy; tp trace 

• vAhe . origin of this custom, but at the Stylet^ 


festivals which were connected with the wmflhip 
of Baal or Moloch the women, as slaves totbe 
goddess were obliged to purchase exemption 
from being sacrificed by prostitution; Almost 
all the Jewish prophets down to Jeremiah oomr 
plain that this service was carried on in the 
high places by the Jews.— Bunsen, FqL /Kg. 
910. See Deva-Dasa; Jogi, Morli. 

BASCHKIR, a Tartar race* See Kalkas. 

BASCHMAKI. Bus. Shoes. n 

BASDEO, a kinsman of Krishna. See 
Krishna, p. 545. 

BAS EEL AN ISLAND, one of the Philr 
lipine Islands, is high and extensive and sepa¬ 
rated by the Straits of Baseelan from the S. W. 
end of Mindanao. Its eastern extremity is in 
Lat. 6 Q 30’ N. Long. 122° 30’ E. On its 
S. W. side, the Maloza river disembogues into 
a bay of the same name, aud the village of 
Maloza is about a mile up the river.— 
Horsburgh • 

BASEHIR, a petty state near Simla. It is 
independent, governed by a rajah, whose do¬ 
minion also extends over Kunawar; it com¬ 
mences a very little north of Kotgarb, and 
occupies the south side of the river Sutlej and 
the mountain slopes above it, as far ea9t as 
the confines of Kunawar. Tbe valley of the 
Sutlej, in the western part of Basehir, from 
Rampur downwards, has an elevation of little 
more than 3,000 feet, Rampur, 140 feet above 
the bed of the river, being 3,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. The river at the height of the 
Mins, is an impetuous torrent of great size.— 
Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, page 51. See Rampur. 

BASEEPOORA, in L ng. 78° 27' E. and 
Lat. 28° 22* N. , , 


BASELLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Chenopodiaceae, of which B. alba and B. 
cordifolia, with a variety Brubra occur in India. 
B. lucida is also mentioned and B. nigra is 
cultivated in China. The natives of the Coro¬ 


mandel Coast reckon five varieties of this, three 
of which are cultivated and two wild ; the 
Yerra or Pota-batsalla, the Mattoo-bataalla, 
and the Pedda- batsalla. But Roxburgh fas 


inclined to regard them all as varieties of one 
species and to think B. Japanica of Burmgmt, 
another.— Roxb. 

BASELLA ALBA.— Linn. 

Badrujul-abiaz... Abab. Mayal-kebajL. MaHB. 
Poi, also, Ban Poi.. Bbng, Wahlea .. v .., r n : 

Safed poiu. „ Vishwa-inlasL. SazM. 

Bin Safed pooin t „ Kalamtl? . .....•• f , 
Whits Malabar night Canjaag tire,...!. Tax. 

shade. Eno. KukalMeaL-BatMlle- 

White Basil.. „ kurttAik-batsalaTlL* 

todjan.Tea...,.,. Xllu.BaicbchsJi !. 

Saffed Tulsi...Gus. Hind. Pedda »> 

Bayl4e*buthla-ke-baji. Eerd > 

‘ \ Mahh. Prisms # 

®iugk| i.i 1-Q 
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' -Tbit is * twiftiftgfflftRtf with tucculent stems' 
letvti* 14 grows all over India and Burmab, 
and is much estivated.—Joiner. Roxb. w* 
Mu**- 8W * 

: BA8ELLA NIGRA* Wight, is cultivated in 
China. 

BASELLA CORDIFOLIA, Lam. B. alba 
linn. Uheede.Uoxb. Pol . «. p/ 2 . 104-5. 

Basel!* lucida.— Linn. 

„ . .Based* rubra var. B. cordifolia. 

Puin-Shaq... .....Bing. Buttoo-Paasalei Ki. 
Pui. . „ rai. Tam. 


Bach-chali Kura. Til. 
Pedda bacb-chali, „ 
Tige bach-chali. „ 
Poti batsali 
Koora. „ 


Rad Malabar night 

shade.•••«. .,,...4 Cng. 

Pui. ..Hind. 

Upo’daki......... Sanb. 

Ma-pat-niwiti... Singh. 

Much cultivated all over India, where its 
excellence as a vegetable is celebrated in the 
following slokam: when the upodaki appears 
along with its minister, the tamarind, away ! 
away! ye other vegetables.—//• And. Voigt. 
322. Roxb. Vol. ii. p. 104. 

BASH. Turki, the head of a man. See 
Kazzilbasb. 

BASH. Pers. Living, Bud-o-bush, means 
of living ; Koosh-bash in easy circumstances. 

BASHA. Pers. A hawk. 

BA8HEE ISLANDS consist of a chain, in 
the Eastern Archipelago mostly high, lying 
north of the Babayan islands from Lat. 19 Q 
58’ N. to Lat. 21° 13* N. Their names Rre 1 


Lat. Long. I 
o 

Balintang or Richmond Isd. 19 58 122 14 1 
Batan or Dampiers Grafton 
Island 20 174 121 57 

Sabtang or Sabtan called 
Monmouth Island by Dam- 
pier. 

Bsshee Island Bayat, or 
Orange Island. 

• The north Bashees consist of one large and 
two small islands in Lat. 21° 3J’ ,N.— Hm- 
bttargh. 

BASHLBAZOUK, Turkish, irregular ca¬ 
valry, called Hyta along the valley of the Tigris 
and at Mosul and Bashi-baaouk in Kou- 
raelia and Anatolia. They are collected from 
all classes and provinces. A man, known for 
his courage and daring, is named Hyta-Bashi, 
or. chief of the Hyta, and is furnished with 
taakgra orders for pay and provisions for so 
JWmy horsemen, from four or five hundred to a 
fthquaand or more. He colitis all the vagrants 
iWd free footers he can find to make up his 
number, , They find their own arms and horses, 
though some times they are furnished by the 
Ifyti-ftashi, who deducts a part of their pay 
P&tdbojpapbprsef himmclf* The best Hyta 
.fre Albanian* and Laws, and they form a very 


effective body of irregular caValf^ThApay at 
Mosul is small, amounting to. about eight shil* 
lings a month j they are quartered on the vil¬ 
lages, and are the terror of the inhabitants, 
whom they plunder and ill-treat as thdy .think 
fit. When a Hyta-bashi has established § 
reputation for himself, his followers ate nume¬ 
rous and devoted* He wanders about the pro¬ 
vinces, and like a condottiere of the middle 
ages, sells his services, and those of his troops* 
to the Pasha who offers most pay, and the best 
prospects of plunder .—Layard Ninmh t Vol. 
I. pp. 38-9, , j 

BA3HINA BANS. Hind. Dendrocalamus 
tulda, Nees* 

BASHO. Thibetan. Sweet currants. 

BASl, a drink prepared iu the Philippine! 
from sugar cane. 

BASl, a town in Long. 85° 33* E. and 
Lat. 25° 65’ N. 

BASIL, Ocimum basilicum and minimum. 
Herbs used in salads, and soups, raised from 
seed, require little care in the culture : almost 
weeds in Madras.— Jaffrey. 

BASILISK, the Basaliscus Amboiensi^ 
Daudin, one of the Iguanidc of the Eastern 
Archipelago.— JSwg. Cyc % 

BAS1LEUS, a Greek title assumed by the 
Bactrian kings. 

BASIN. Fr, Diraety. 

BASKANOS OPUTHALMOS, Anciin* 
Greek. Evil Eye* 

BASKETS. 


Tavon. 

.... Burm.. Raga. 

Malay. 

Corbeilles... 


. >» 

Korbe. 

. Ger. Kuta...,. 



. Goz. Canasta... 


........ 

Tokra. 

..Bind* Korainie.. 


Panier*.. 


Bakul. 

.Mal* Kude.. 

.Tam. 

Kranjang. 

. ..Malay* Gampa..., 


Ambung..... 




In use in most countries, are made of various 
shapes and from such materials as the district 
can furnish. Iu India such as bamboo, rattans 
or canes, leaves, and midribs of the cocoanu^ 
the date palm and the brab tree, also those of 
the Vitex negundo ; Ferreola buxifolia, Elate 
sylvestris may be instanced as in use in8.JE. 
Asia. In the Punjab, the following plants arc 
ployed for Basket work and Waiting 


Arundinaria falcata. 
Arundo species* 

„ donax* 
Bambusa striota. 
Cotoheaster otyuta* 
Indigofera hetewntha. 
Melica species. 
ParrotU Jacquemon- 
. tiana. 


Pinna Gerardiana. 

i, iongifolia. 
Bhus.eotinus. i 
Saccharum sara. id 
Salixalba* «.*A 

BabylopicA ^ 
„ species, .»•&$ 
Tephrosia puipun* 
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SA&IA WmlCEA# 


BASKET,.in kmm, a measuring in 1775 by treaty frotn Raghoba ftihwijsnd 

ty i 106 are 30 Indian mounds, on the Slat December 1803, a treaty was 

JBA8L* Hind* Allium eepa, an onion. agreed to at Baisein. See Bhrl, Kot* 

. BA8LICON. Grbbk. Juglans regia. BASSEIN, a town on the banka Of the 
BASLIOUM AGRE8TE. Humph. Syn. western branch in the frawaddy Delta, in L. 
of Ocimum sanctum.— Lim. 16° 46’ 30* N. and L. 94 f 47* E. It forms one 

BASMA. Hind. Inrligofera tinctoria. of the revenue districts of British Burnish, 

♦ BASMATI. Hind. The finest quality of rice, with an area of 8,900 square miles. The Bassien 
that of Kangra is celebrated; but fine rice in creek is subject to the bore, the creek joins the 
other districts is called basmati; it is a very Rangoon river and China Buckne river* See 
white,long, thin grain, and fragrant when boiled. Pegu. Rangoon. 

The name seems to be from two Hindi words, BASSES. The Great Basses, called Raman* 
bas, smell. Pasj by the natives of India, is the name of a 

I BASNA. Hind. Agati grandifiora. ledge of rocks nearly a milcf in extent elevated 
BASOK A. Beng. Adhatoda vesica. a few feet above water, on whioh the sea break* 
BASOTI. Hind* of Kaugra, Colebrookia op* very high in bad weather. According to na~ 
positifolia. tive tradition, a pagoda of bra&s was formerly 

BASPA RIVER, an impetuous stream, a erected thereon, but at present only a long flat 
feeder of the Ganges. It runs in a beautiful rock appears, which is completely covered when 
valley. The climate is intermediate between the surae runs high. This dangerous ledge ia 
the dry one of Spiti and the moist one of about 9 miles from the shore, in Lat. 6 0 1 T 
Gurhwal.— Cleg. Punj. Rep p. 41. N., Long. 81 0 36’ E. There is a safe channel' 

BASRAH. Ar. The town of Bassorah. between it and the main with about 7 to 14 
BAS8AD. Akab. Coral. fathoms. The Little Busses are in Lat. 6 0 24f 

BASSADORE POINT, is the N. W. ex- N., Long. 81 0 54’ R. and 21 miles north east £ 
tremity of Kishm, in Lat. 26® 39' N. Long. E. fro® the Great Basses. They consist of a 
55 0 22* E. i ledge of rocks a little above water with others 

BAS8ALETGUNGE, a town in India in contiguous projecting under water to a con- 
Long. 82° 40* E. and Lat. 26® V N. siderable distance, and straggling rocks project- 

, BaBSALOR. See Topes. ing a great way from the dry ledge. It is 

BASSARI MARA. Can. Ficus infectoria. distant from the shore 6 or 7 miles, the chan- 
BA88AR, Hind, of Kanawar and along the nel inside the Little Basses is not safe for large 
"Sutlej Capparis epinosa, European caper. ships.— HorsburgK 

BAS8AVANCOTTA, in Long. 76 of IT BASSIA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
E. and Eat. 14° 40* N. order Sapotace®, of which several specie*, all 

' BASSEE, two towns in India in Long. 73 0 furnishing useful products, occur in the south 
2* E. and Lat. 21° 49’ N. in Long. 76 Q 8* east of Asia and B. Parkii, Dob, is an African 
E. and Lat. 26° 48* N, tree—B. sericea Bl. is a tree of the Mauritius 

BAS3EIN (properly Wasi) a town in India, and B. cuneata Bl. a tree of Java. ■ 
in Long. 72° 52* E. and Lat. 19° 20' N. BASSIA, Species. In the southern Provin- 
The mouth of theBassein river is in Lat, 19 0 c€, s of lenasserim, a Bassia tree quite abun- 
18 f N. Long. 72° 49* K. Bassein is an ancieut dant in a few localities; aud it is (said to afford 
and now desolate city thirty miles from Bom- a timber in uo way inferior to teak.—Dr. 
hay on the Gora Bunder river. The old Fort Mason . 

of Baasein was built by the Portuguese in the BAS3IA BUTYRACEA.— Roxb, as. 527. 
early part of the 16th century, it was t»ken Indian Butter tree Eng. I Yel-pote ; ... Lkpcha. 
ifter a protracted siege by theMahrattas at the Falwa: Phalawar ..Hind. | 
close of the 18th century, and by them, utterly This tree grows on the Almora hills and it 
devastated. What the invader left standing Nepal, and has smallish white flowers. Its 
the weather and the ficus indica are rapidly wood is of no value. Its fruit is eaten by soma': 
Overthrowing, and soon there will remain but a the product that has commercial value is the 
few shapeless heaps of stones overgrown with solid oil which is expressed from the kernels, a 
rank vegetation to show where the cathedrals beautiful, white solid far, which concretes inl¬ 
and palaces of the famous Portuguese settle- mediately it is expressed, but meltMt ateufyW* 
meat once stood. A few fishermen and shi- ture above 120 0 Fahr. and in this reipeoi it is 
karriesi alone occupy a spot once replete with superior to all other vegetable fsfs produced in 
luxury and power.— Postavis Western India , India. The kernels are bruised 'into the cob« 
Pol, L pp. J72, 179. Horsburyh, See Bheeis, sistence of cream, put into a doth bag find a 
Kola* fiassein and Saliette were taken by the stone put on the top to exptis* the ml Which 
Bast India Ompn?* troops, on the ifith immediately hardens to tlHr4bWijdjWi^bf'htfe # 
Pecimber .1774, tnd Bdssein was obtained lard and is of a -deltoid whit* "ft 



BASSIA LATJFOWA. 


BASSIA LONQIFOAIA. 


is qsed t» a lubricant iu rheumatism, It keeps 
for months. It is said that in Rohilnund sugar 
is obtained from this plant.— Rotib. ii. 527 . 
O'ShavghnMp, 418. /toyfe. ///. 2fo{, 

184. Jb 1863. Voigt. 342. Hooker, Him, 
Jaunt, Sea Shea Butter. 

BASSIA ELLIPTI OL^Dalzell 

Isonaudra Cullenii.— Drury. 

Paehonta. Can, 

This majestic tree has been traced from 
Coorg to Trevandrum* It yields a substance 
whieh as.wai at one time thought, wouhi be a 
substitute for Gutta Percha, but subsequent 
report is less favourable. The timber deserves 
attention.—J5r. (Heghorris Forests and Gar • 
dent f p 13. 

BASSIA LATIFOLIA.- mild, 

...Benq. Poounam.M a leal. 

.. n Maduka. Sans. 


Mohwa. 

Mohua. 

Mahula. „ Ipei /... Tam. 

Mftbwa Tree. Enq. lllupa.. ^ _ 

X r .wl eMed Bl<8i Hr” £ aatIllupa .from f° re8fc an< * Kuperwunje hills,.is 

i . .. ®" •••••♦ .....TEL. i>vt.niiv«lv liQ.d fnr linnM an/l Ksri nnrnniaa in 


in lamps, and applied externally as a reinedyfor 
wounds and all cutaneous eruptions The tim« 
ber in Nagpore, is from 15 to 20 feet long, end 
in girth 4 or 5 feet, in the Punjab. 10 feet long 
and 6 feet in girth and attains its full sise in 
80 years. The character o i its wood seems to 
vary in different localities. In the Punjab,.ittf 
wood is of n cinnamon colour, hard, close grains 
ed, heavy and durable ; produces good timbeft 
for building purposes. Captain Sankey stye 
that in Nagpore it is of a pinkish colour, and 
but a weak timber, while from being invari* 
ably rotten at the heart, 4 to 6 inches square 
of really good sound timber is all that eaot 
be reckoned on and it is eagerly devoured by 
white ants. In the Upper Provinces of India, 
he add& that the timber is more esteemed, 
aud has been used for door and window 
frames. He does not class it as a building 
material. Dr. Gibson, however, says that 
the wood, particularly the large logs brought 


tful&r .. Tnn«. . extensively used for house and cart purposes in 

li L. l/ 1 _ . * .. W r>«.r. 4 lini eJflnm .mha.w. in 4 L ~ 


Moho.. Mahb. Tppe ohetbu. „ 

This middling sized timber tree has a trunk 
of 10 feet with 0 feet of girth. It grows in the 
mountainous parts of the Circars, in Bengal, in 
the Teraee, iu Oudh, Gwalior, Punjab in Malwa, 

Nagpore and Guzerat. It is planted near the 
Oudh villages in groves, The tree is common 
all over the Bombay jungles, both on the coast 
and above the ghauts. It is abundant in parts 
of the Nurpur purganah of theUangra district, 
where the two small talukas of “ Mau” derive 
their name from the prevalence of the tree. 

In the Circars, it is never felled by the natives, 
and it is also preserved in Nagpore on account 
ol its large fleshy flowers which are dried and 
eaten raw by the hill tribes and are fermented 
and used io distilling mahwah arrack. The 
flowers iu the Punjab sell at 50 seers the Rupee Kan _ ZftU Bupif 
lor this purpose. The flowers are sweet tasted* 1 Long leaved Russia, Eng. 
nud are eaten raw. Jackals are particularly Wild Sapota Tree. Enq. 

foud of them, The flowers fall spontaneously Mabwa.;.Guz. 

as they ripen. They are gathered and dried by M°he ; KaJhar. .. Hind. 

ajpw days exposure in the sun; when thus pre- M JJJL'. oixoh 

wired they very much resemble a dried grape, Tel«mi..."... !!!1 Sinoh! 

bpth in taste and flavour. Either eaten raw lllupa ... Tam. 

ojf dressed, they affords wholesome strengthen- .. » 

ing food*, 

Mahrn Oil is obtained from the kernels of 
the fruit, is an article of common consumption 
iq India, and may often be met with under the 
uarpes of Mpwbaoryallah oil iu the London 
market. The cost of the eil extracted is 3 
fyiMeq per, maund. The proportion of oil 
pWa,bf JUtire process is about halt the 
the need; used only, for burning 
hutto piucj; wmhles ghee, nr denied .bub 
Jfcm ft ft effea mixed with 

T* WWWt victwle, burned; 


Guzerat, but seldom appears in the market in 
Bombay or elsewhere. It appears strong anff 
tough. In the Upper Provinces of India, itf 
wood is described as hard and strong and pro^ 
per for the naves of wheels—Mr. Powell says 
that the tree gives a good and durable wood but 
small, and though noi abundant in the Punjab, 
the wood is hard and strong, and iu request for 
naves of wheels, carriages, &o.— Voigt, p, 526, 
Captain Sankey: Dr* Gibson; Mad. E> J* R* 
Elliot's FI, Oudh ., O'Shaughnessy , 428. Roxb* 
Vol. U.p 526. Veg. King . 551. Birdwood , 
Elphinst . History of Mia, p. 10. Ex. 1862, 
Malcolm* Central India , Pot. ii. p. 47. 
Powell'8 Products of the Punjab* Cleghom'i 
Report on the Panjab , p. 82 
BASSIA LONGIFOLIA.— Willie. ' 
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Pinna. * 

Ippa maim.Tib. 

Oodooga maram of Wy- 
nad. <) 
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This tree grows in the hotter parts of Ceytaty 
especially in native gardens, in Coimbatore, on 
the Malabar ooast, in the Wyni&d and in the 
Bombay forests north of the Goa border. It 
is & large tree, a good deal like Bassia latifoli^ 
but its leaves, are narrow, and its floweil 
much more fleshy. It is a native of the Be r 
nineula of India, and vis found in plantations 
along the southern coast of Coromaffdei. wife 
flowers dlfing the hot season k tb month of 
May, and.the seed ripens in August sad Septa* 
tor* Ike oil. (Bpi oi)| Epi nuaa> Tzu Bkepoo 




























’BASS1A LONGIFOLIA. 


&ASSG11H. 


yeinai, Tam.) stains Unesv or woollen cloth as 
animal ail does, while the fatty substance of the 
Bassia butyracea possesses no such property 
but when tubbed on doth leaves no trace be¬ 
hind. The following were given as the econo 
mioal uses of the Basaia longifolin, by the Rev. 
Dr., John of Tranquebar. The oil pressed 
from the ripe fruit is used by the natives as 
common lamp oil. It is a principal ingredient 
in making the country soap and keeps there¬ 
fore often the same price with the cocoanut oil. 
It is to the common people a substitute in 
place of ghee and cocoanut oil in their currries 
and other dishes. They make cakes of it, and 
tyany of the poor get their livelihood by sell¬ 
ing these sweet oil cakes. The cake left after 
the oil is expressed is used for washing the 
head, and is carried at a small article of trade 
to those countries where these trees are not to 
be found. 

The flowers which fall in May are gathered 
by the common people, dried in the sun, roast¬ 
ed and eaten as food. They are also bruised 
hnd boiled to a jelly and made into small 
balls, which are sold or exchanged for fish, 
Vice, and various sorts of small grain. 

“ The skin is taken off from the ripe fruit as 
well as the unripe, and after throwing away the 
toUripe kernel boiled to a jelly and eaten with 
Salt and capsicum. 

' The leaves are boiled with water and given 
As a medicine in several diseases to both men 
tuid Cattle. 

V The milk of the green fruit and of the ten¬ 
der bark is given also as a medicine. 

The bark is used to cure the itch. 

The wood is as hard and durable as teak* 
Vood but ; not so easily worked, nor is it pro¬ 
curable of such a length for beams and planks, 
except on clay ground where it grows to a 
jsonsiderable height, but in such a soil does 
not produce so many branches and is less fruit¬ 
ful than when in a sandy or mixed soil which 
ti the* best'for it. In a sandy soil the branches 
shjiot out near to the ground to a great circum¬ 
ference, and give more fruit. These trees re- 
tpifre-but a little attention and watering during 
the first two or three years in the dry season 
and being of so great nse there could be plan¬ 
tations of them on high and sandy grounds, 
where no other fruit tree will grow. Mr, Rohde 
•ays: that the Ipjai of the Teloogoo country is 
Valued for keels of ships and for planking below 
4he water line. Exposed to the wind and sun 
4ft the log, it rends into strips, but it is consider¬ 
ed agtfod wood for trenails for platform carte 
emdforthe mote substantial parts of furniture, 
Hbd it it comparatively free from the attacks 
of the Teredo aavihs. It is procurable among 
itetfgg brought down the Godavery. In tiie 
Wjttwd* it ii taowofft the Oodegoo tamed 


and ia there an ordinary sized tree*its wood 
being much used on the Malibar tide for 
building. Dr. Wight says it is a light colored, 
hard and durable wood nearly equal in these 
respects to teak, but much smaller. In 
Coimbatore it is much used in the coastruetion 
of carts, where great strength is called for. In 
Malabar, where it attains a large site, it is 
used for spars. Dr. Clfghorn describes it as 
a good wood for trenails. It grows in the 
northern province of Ceylon, and its wood 
which is said to last from 25 to 80 years, 
weighs 01 lbs. to the cubic foot. It is there 
u*ed as keels for dhonies, for bridges and in 
house building. The seeds contain about 80 
per cent, of oil a bright yellow color, 124 lbs.' 
of seed in the ordinary native rude way of 
expressing, produce 2 English gallons of oil., 
The oil or its seed may form an important ar¬ 
ticle of export as a putty oil. It makes excel¬ 
lent candles and soap. Its chief use is, however, 
for burning in lamps, mid when fresh, as a sub¬ 
stitute for butter in native cookery. In medi- 
cine, the oil is used externally to cure cutane¬ 
ous disorders ; and the leaves, milk of the 
green fruit, and bark, are boiled in water as a 
remedy in rheumatism.— Mr. Mendis. Dr. 
Wight. Mr. Rohde. Mr. Mclvor.Mr.Rokde.Dr. 
Mason. Dr.Cleghom. Flora Andhrica.Ainslie't 
Mat. Medica , pp. 209, 263. ftoxb. Vol. ii t pp. 
523, 405 O'Shmghmty, 428. Voigt , p. 341, 
Veg. King. 501. Thw. En. PI. Zeyl Vol III, 
p . 175. M. E. Jur. Rept. See Oils. 

BASSIA PARKII, the Shea tree or Steatree 
of Africa, called also the African butter plant, 
has not been introduced into India—-a solid oil 
is obtained from its Iruit by drying them in the 
sun and then boiling the kernels in water.— 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 501-2. See Shea 
Butter. 

BASSORAH," was built by the kbalif 
Omar, with the view of securing the trade of 
Guzerat and Sind, It is built on a creek, or 
rather canal, about one mile and a half distant 
from the Euphrates. The banks of the creek 
are fringed with foliage, among which are the 
walnut, apple, mulberry, apricot- It is called. 
by the Arabs Al-Sura from Be aKSura, signify¬ 
ing the stony soil on which it is built* It was 
originally constructed for purposes of trade, : 
and never having been the seat of sovereign 
power, it is not adorned with those structures 
which decorate the cities of the east; The 
khalif Omar, in the fifteenth yearoiNtie 'Hij* 
rah wishing to combine the commerce oMtrdia, 
Persia, and Arabia, laid the fotihdaflbfi thia^ 
place near to the confluence of the Bliphtafetf 
and Tigris. The Sbst-ul-Arab empties itself" 
at the distance of ‘the Teriiim 

Gulf; and of the M* 1 

rounding, countries; m fte coast 


m 



BAST. 


BAST, 




and the caravans of Persia and Arabia. 
Hither merchants from all nations resorted for 
the sake of traffic—Greeks, Jews, Armenians. 
Banyans, and Moors. The site of Buseora is 
low, and from this circumstance is much subject 
to inundation when the river overflows its banks. 
From Basrah to Hormuz, the sea coast people 
principally live on fish and manuscript 
dictionaries describe the bread or food called 
Mahiabah or Mahiashnah used chiefly among 
the people of Lar; as prepared from fish, 
(more particularly a small kind found near 
Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun. Strabo 
and Arrian relate, that the ancient Ichythyopha- 
gi, made into bread, the fishes which they had 
dried and roasted in a similar manner. The 
region of the lchthyophagi commenced at 
Malana near Cape Arabah and ended between 
the ancient Dagasira and the place now called 
Cape Jask, or more properly Jashk. Churchill’s 
Collection of Voyages mentions that “the coastes 
of Persia as they sailed in this sea, seemed as 
a parched wildernesse, without tree or gross; 
those few people that dwell there, and in the 
islands of Lar and Cailon live on fish, being 
in manner themselves transformed into the na¬ 
ture of fishes. So excellent swimmers are they, 
that seeing a vessel in the seas though stormie 
and tempestuous, they will swimme to it five 
or six miles to begge almes. They eate their 
fish with rice, having no bread: their cats, 
henne8, dogges and other creatures which they 
keepe have no other dyet.” Nieuhoff who 
travelled in 16 G2, SHys that about Giimbroon, 
u the common people make U9e of dates instead 
of bread or rice j for it i9 observable that the 
ordinary food of the Indians all along the 
coast from Basora to Sinde, is dates and fish 
dried in the air; the heads and guts of the 
fishes they mix with date stones and boil it 
altogether with a little salt water, which they 
give at night to the cows after they come out 
of the field where they meet with very little 
herbage/’— Taylor's Travels from England to 
India, Pol I. p. 266. Churchills Collection 
of Voyages, Pol. II p. 230 (first edition.) 
OusAey's Travels, Pol 1. p. 228. Townsend's 
Outram and Havelock , p. 297 See Basrah. 
Chaldea, Khorfaken, Mesopotamia, Tigris* 

BASSORIN, See. Gums and Resins* 

BAST. Flits, from bastan to fasten, a sanc¬ 
tuary, a refuge; like the Kedish of Galilee, the 
Shechem of Samaria and Hebron in Judea, the 
sanctuaries of Koom, and the^ great mosque in 
particular, are famous places of refuge (or bast 
ftait is termed) for-all persons who have commit¬ 
ted crimes, or fallen under the Roy at displea- 
snok MIie sanctity oft^holy Pftima’s 
moiijne, that taking, himself dare .not arrest 
a criminal who (w there protection, 


The Persian custom of bast, somewhat resem- 1 
bles the Jewish cities of refuge, the Alsdtia of 
London, and the precincts of Holyrood at 
Edinburgh. The custom prevailing in the 
East, of having places of asylum, owes its 
origin probably to the Mosaic Law concerning- 
the six cities of refuge. Formerly the whole • 
mahaleh, or quarter of Bidabad, was reckoned ; 
Baat, or sacred.— Baron C . A l)e Bode V 
Travels in Lundan and Arabist an, p. 50. See 
Asyla. Deut. iv. Numb. xxxv. 13. 

BAST. Eng. 

Sha.Bum | Nar. Hind. Tam. Tkl. 

The bast from plants is the liber or cellular 
tissue consisting of tough elongated vessels, 
which can often be separated and converted 
into fibrous material, useful for cordage 
and matting, That best known to lurope is a 
product of Russia and obtained from the Lime 
or Linden tree, the Tilia Europea, and convert¬ 
ed into mats and shoes. In the East Indies, 
species of Grewia, of Hibiscus, and of Mulber¬ 
ry, are remarkable for this product and the' 
Theng-ban-sha ; the Pa-thn-you-sha, the sha-* 
phyoo ; the Ngau-tsoung-sha : sha-nee and 
Eegw-ot-sha are basts of Arraoan. The basts oi. 
Akyab and Burmah, are Heng-tyo-sha. Dam- 
sha, Thanot-sha, Wapreeloo-sha and Sha-goung, 
all used in preparing cordage for boats, nets, 
fee. ; wholesale market price, 2 Rs. 8 As. per 
maund and all are of the inner bark of larged 
trees. The Sha-nee, Sha-phru and Thengban-sha 
of Akyab are more plentiful and used in pre¬ 
paring cordage for boats, nets, fee. and whole¬ 
sale market price, 1 R. 12 As. per maund. 
The Guand young.sha of Akyab is used for 
cables and strong nets, the wholesale market 
price being 3 Rs. 4 As. per maund, and all 
these fibres are much used by the inhabitants 
of that province. 

The Cachs codie are the stcm3 of a creeper 
used for tying bundles and other purposes in¬ 
stead of twine. The Mandrong rushes of 
Province Wellesley, grow spontaneously in the 
rice fields after the crop has been gathered, 
overspreading them like a second crop: its 1 
fibre is strong, and is locally used in the* 
manufacture of rice and sugar bags, mats, fee.,; 
experiment may prove it to be adapted for 
the manufacture of paper. 

The Mangkwang (Paudanua, sp.) is used for 
matting, in Province Wellesley. 

The Glam tree bark is from the Melaleuc^ 
viridiflora Malacca. The Tajee trap (Arto* 
carpus sp.) is used % fishing nets, at Hassin^, 

The Take Taras, i* of.Singapore, and theteia 
a bark used as twine, in Siam. . ( • J 

The, Bark cloth, of Malay Peninsula 
is manufaciur^^tb Siemang . 
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tube and that of the Celebes (Kaili) is 
made from the bark of the paper mulberry. 
Mr. Jeffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, exhibited a very powerful new bast from 
the Eriodendrou anfractuosum. A bast or 
nar, from the large Australian or rather Cape 
tree (Acacia robusta) so common on the Neil- 
gherries, was first used in January 1854 and 
has since been used for all purposes to which 
Russian bast is applied ip gardens in Europe. 
The material is strong, tough, and durable also 
pliable when wetted; this bast could be procur¬ 
ed cheaply and in large quantities, as the roots 
when the trees are cut down throw up numer¬ 
ous young shoots to the height of from 6 to 12 
feet in one year. The bark of this tree is also 
ft powerful tan.— Mr. Mclvor. Mr. Jafrey. 
Exhib. 1862, Madras Ex. Jur . Reports. Royle 
Fib . PI. ppl 80 to 237. 

BASTAH and KALLOO, rivers near Pur- 
gal in northern Concan. 

BA8TARA. Hind. Callicarpa lanata, 

BASTARD, an Anglo-Indian term, em¬ 
ployed to designate both plants and animals, 
which have resemblance to others. 

BASTARD ALOE. Eng. Agave vivipara.— 
Linn. 

BASTARD CEDAR. Eng. Syn. of Cedrela 
tuna,— Roxb. also Eng. Syn. of Guazuraa to- 
mentosa, Kuntb. See. Cedar. Cedrela toona. 

BASTARD FLORIKEN. Hind, is one of 
the smaller species of bustard, the genus Otis. 

BASTARD SAGO PALM. Eng. Caryota 
urens. 

BASTARD TEAK, is a term applied to seve¬ 
ral kinds of trees with large leaves. It is given 
to the Erythrina Indica Lam or u Moochy 
wood” and the term Chiri tehu is applied to 
several trees with large leaves—on the Nagari 
hills, the Yan&rii give it to Dillenia (now 
Wormia) bracteata, W. Ic. 858, and it is 
given also to Butea frondosa. 

BASTARD WOODS. An Anglo-Indian 
term applied to woods of India which have some 
outward resemblance to other woods: such as. 

Bastard teak, , Chiri Teku, Tel., applied to 
several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
the Nagari hills the Yauadi apply it to Dille¬ 
nia, now Wormia, bracteata. In Bombay it 
is applied to the Butea frondosa, the Ban- 
Teak or Ben-Teak, literally, wild teak) beiug 
the Lagerstrsemia microcarpa. 

Bastard Ebony ; in Ceylon, is their Kadem- 
Beriye, Singh., and probably a species of Dal- 
bergia. 

Bastard Cedars , of Southern India, are the 
So^meda febrifuge, and Guazumft tomentosa. 
Bastard Sago-pdlm } of Southern India, is 
e Caryota urens. 

BA8TI, H. a hamlet a village, a town, from 
fflfyma, Hind, to .inhabit.— EUiott t 


BAT. 

BASTI, a Jain temple. 

BASTRA HARANA. Sans, from vastra, 
clothes, and harana, to steal. 

BASU, Beng. An honorific suffix in Bengal 
to Kayet families—which Anglo-Indians pro« 
nounce Bhose. See Kayet, Kyet, 

BASUK, Beng. Adhatoda vasica. 

BASUNTEE, Beng: Hiptage madablota. 

BASWA or BA8AVA, is said to have 
originated the Jangam sect. See Jangam, 

BASWA DEVA, a deity mentioned in an 
inscription at Kaira iu Guzerat. 

BAT. Eng. 

Nukteris.Gn. Vespertilio. Lav. 

Otbelaph. Heb. Taoos Pachi. Tam. 

Sham Gadhal . Hind. Gabbi Lai. Tel. 

Bar-bhagul... ... Hind. 

The Bat is mentioned in Lev. xi. 19: Deut. 
xiv, 18 : Is. ii. 20 and Baruch vi. 22, and 
is generally referred to a9 an unclean animal or 
as illustrative of unsightly things. It is of the 
Vespertilionidm, 47 ot which are known in 
Southern Asia, and of the creatures classed by 
the Anglo-Indians as bats may be mentioned 
those of the genera Pteropus, Vespertilio, Rhino- 
lophus, Hipposideros, Rhinopoma; Dysopus 

Nyctecejus, Kerivoula. 

In Ceylon, some bats, as Rhinolophus affinis 
t/ar, rubidus, Kelaart; Hipposideros murinus, 
var fulvus, Kelaart; also H. speoris var aureus, 
Kelaart have brilliant colours; bright yellow, 
deep orange and a rich ferruginous brown in¬ 
clining to red. The Pteropus Edwardsii, Geoff, 
is eaten by natives, and its ilesh is said to re¬ 
semble that of the hare. 

Nine species of bats were sent by Captain 
Hutton from Missouri, of which four were 
European and included in the Fauna Bri- 
tannica. These were Barbastellus communis, 
Gray, Myotis murinus, (Geoff.) M. pipistrellus, 
(Schreber), and Scotopliilus serotinus, iSchr.) 
Of two other species of Scotopbilus, one only 
differs a little in colour from a specimen sent by 
Mr. H.E. Strickland as Sc. dacycarpus, (Leisler; 
and the other would seem to be undescribed. As 
| regards Plecotus, for instance, upon the most 
careful comparison of fine English specimens 
of PI. Auritus with the description of PL 
Homochrous, Hodgson. J. A. 8. XVI, 894, 
Lhe only difference detected was that the 
Himalayan Plecotus. would seem to have 
shorter fur above; a most . unsatisfactory 
distinction, and only one specimen of it bad 
been observed : and examples of Vesp. labiata, 
Hodgson, detained,— Mr* BUyh* See Cheirop¬ 
tera. Mammalia. 

BAT. Siamese. A Siamese coin to whioh 
foreigners apply the term Tikal. 

BAT, Sani. Ficus Indica. 
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BATATAS. 


BATATAS .PANICULATA. 


BATABf NEBOO, Beng, Pumplemoue or 
Shaddock, Citrus decumana. 

BATAGUR, a genus of tortoises of the 
family Eruydidae, order Chelonia of which 
several species, viz. B. lineatua; Berdmoreii 
dhongoka; occilata, Thurgii and triviitata 
occur in India. See Beptilia. 

BATAK ob BAT L A. • See India. 

BAT AN A. Hind. The pea: Pisum sati¬ 
vum*— Lin/n, 

BATANGL Hind, of Hazara and Murree 
hills, Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 

BATAN 18LAND, one of the Bashee group. 
The natives, who are a distinct race, are well 
proportioned, of a copper colour, and medium 
stature. They are very ugly: their hair is 
black, and cut short. Their usual dress con-1 
sists of a piece of cotton, passed round the 
loins, and a peculiar-looking conical bat, sur¬ 
mounted with a tuft of goat’s hair. In rainy 
weather they wear a cloak of rushes, through 
which the water cannot penetrate The sole 
covering of the women is a piece of cotton, 
fastened below the bosom, and reaching down 
to the knee. Almost the whole of the Bashee 
gtoup of islands are very mountainous. At the 
back of San Domingo the land rises to a great 
height, forming a remarkable peak, which can 
beseen many leagues distant.— Marryat,Indian 
Archipelago, p. 26. 

BATANG LUPAR, a river of Borneo. See 
Kyans, p. 567. 

BATANG LUPAR, a range of mountains 
in Borneo, and a river arising thereform, on 
which the Sarebas Dyaks live. See India 356, 
Kyans 570. 

BATAR BUTOR. Hind, a method of rice 
cultivation by sowing broadcast. 

BATAR NIHU. Beng. Citrus decumana.-— 
Linn, 

BATAS also BATASA, Sans., also BATA- 
SHA. Hind, a kind of light sweetmeat, so 
called from being made with potash (batasha.) 
Sugar cakes; little cakes of refined sugar, 
much used in India, in the ceremonial of 
marriages. In bindu mythology, Ganeaa is 
often represented eating Batasa. 

BATAS, MUNDLEE. Beng. Bobinia 
Candida.' 

BATATA, Malay ? Convolvulus batatas. 

BATATA. Poet, Potatoe. 

BATATA8) a genua of plants, of the natural 
order* convolvulace®, of which B. cissoides, 
edulis; panicul&ta, peptaphylla and viscida 
have been cultivated in India; but B. bignoni- 
oidei, of Oayenne and fi. heterophylla of Cuba 
are also known* Four email .roots of a bata¬ 
tas were sent from Australia by Mr. Dowdes- 
well, and planted by Mr. Rohde at Guntoor, 
whence & wear, largely distributed, tad been 


in daily use as a vegetable preferred to* the 
common sweet potato, as being less sweet and 
more farinaceous— Juries Reports, if. E> Voigt* 
353. Hog , Yeg. King , 536. 

BATATAS EDULIS.—GAowy. 

Syn. 

Convolulus batatas— Mich, Roxb. 

Ipomoea batatas,— Lam, 

Convolvulos esculentus.— Spreng. 

„ edulis,— Tkmb % 

Ipomoea catesbii.— Meyer, 

Shakr-kand-alu ... Beng. Katela! also KsstiU 

KaZwon. .....Bukm, Malay. 1 

Ka-Zong-oo. „ Batata ?. 

Thim-bu-Nyan. „ Kappak*lenga.MALEAL. 

Sweetpotato, Spanish po- Valli-kelangu,. Tel. 

tato. Eng. Walli gadda also chel- 

Kissing Comfits of Fal- la-g “ Genasu-g. Til. 

staff. Chirrtgadam, Chilagada 

Natr-alu. Hind, damps,Genusagada,Mo- 

Lall Shakr Kand-alu „ hanam var erythro- 
Safed Shakr kandalu, rhiza. Til. 

Var. a, erythrorhiza. ft leucorhiza. 

This perennial plant with creeping stems 
was originally a native of the Malay Archipela¬ 
go, but has been distributed all over the warm 
parts of the world, and cultivated for its ediblo 
roots. These are long and cylindrical, and 
are often eaten raw by the people of India, but 
Europeans boil them and boil and fry them, and 
they become mealy and sweet. They are alluded 
to by Shakspear who makes Falstaff in the mer¬ 
ry wines of Windsor say “ let the sky rain 
potatoes and hail kissing comfits,” for in the 
reign of Elizabeth before the introduction of 
potatoes, these received that name, the kissing 
comfits being a conserve. There are two 
kinds, those with red and those with white 
roots, the red being most esteemed. In Brazil, 
they yield a spirit the vinto de Batatas of 
Brazil. There are two or three varieties culti¬ 
vated in the Ten&sserim provinces and the 
potato like roots are used in various ways. It 
is very abundant, but is vastly inferior both 
iu size and quality to the sweet potato of the 
southern states of America.— Mason. Merry 
Wim of fVindsor, Roxh. Vol. i. p. 483. Voigt* 
353. Hog. 536. Mason . Rozb. See Vegetable* 
of Southern India, Convolvulus batatas, 

BATATAS, PANICULATA—Choisy, 

Syn. 

Convolvulus Paniculatus,—Z**n. 

„ Gossipifoliua.— Spreng* 

„ Insignis,—S»r. 

„ Roseus.—JEW. 

IpomoBa Paniculate.—R. Brown* 

„ Mauritian *.—Jw 

.. Quinqueloba.— Willd* 

„ Gossipifolia.— Willd* 

Briosperma.— Beauv, 
Insignia.—Jiwf. i ‘ 
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Bi THING. 



iBbuin Kumra. Bing, Ohiri gummudu ...Tel, 

Bhnin Kumra. Hind. Nalla nela gum- 

Phal Modeka,..MALKAL, mudu .. „ 

Bbu-chakra-gada....TEL, Guinmudu tige. „ 

Nela gummudu „ | Deo Kanchanaw... 


BATHAMA NUNA. Tel, 

Bathara Yennai. Tam. Oil of Amygdalni 
communis; oil of almonds, 

BATHING. Eng, 


Grows all over India, the Archipelago, New 
Holland, the tropical parts of S. America 
■ Boots are purgative— Voigt y p. 354-5. Roxb. I 
478. 

BATATAS PENTAPHYLLA, CL W. 1c. 
Syn. 

Convolvulus birautus.—Roxb. 

„ munitua.— Wall 

„ aphyllns.— Vimni. 

, . Ipomcea pentaphylla— Jack. 

Konda guromada | PalaNelagummuda. Tel, 
*■ gadda. Tel. 

. Grows all over the south of India in the 
Archipelago and islands of the Pacilic. 

BATAVIA, the ancient Jakatra, situated 
on the banks of the large river Tji-li-wung, in 
Java, has always been the capital of the Dutch 
possessions there. According to M. Temminck 
the town population in 1832, was about 
118,000, as follows 

Europeans... 2,800 Moors and Arabs, 1,000 

Chinese... 25,000 Slaves. 9,500 

Natives... 80,000 . Total...! 18,000 
The island contains about nine millions 
of inhabitants, chiefly mahomedans. The 
river is also called Jaecatra the town is in 
Lat. 6° 9' 3, Lon, I06 w 51’ E. 60 miles E. S, 
E. of the Straits of Sunda. Batavia was found¬ 
ed by the Dutch in 1619. It was taken by a 
British force from India in 1811, but restored 
in Aug. 1816, It is the residence of the Dutch 
Governor General, is defended by a citadel and 
'a large garrison, and has an extensive marine 
arsenal. The bay and harbour are well adapted 
■for commerce, and a considerable trade is car¬ 
ried on in pepper, rice, sugar, coffee, indigo, 
apices, hides, and teakwood. The chief im¬ 
ports are opium and piece goods,— No. 3 Jour, 
Ind. Arch. See Netherlaud India, Pulo nyas, 
tor Nias Sourabaya. 

r BATCH1AN, a large island fronting the S. 
HF« part of Gillolo, 

«• BATE, alow island of considerable size, 
forming the extreme northerly point of the 
Saurashtra peninsula. Even at the Greek in¬ 
vasion the daring reckless pirates, the Sangara 
of Bate, were notorious men steeped in crime, 
and hardened in defiance of all human law. 


Sar Nahana. Hind. Sth’nftnum.Sir.Tir. Tel. 

Hamam ieua.. Abhi-angana...„ „ „ 

Conda. Sans. Tam. Tel. 

Bathing, amongst the Jews, mahomedans 
and hind us, is a religious rite: the Hebrew legis¬ 
lator, Moses, has conveyed his laws, to the 
Jews and Mahomedans, and in Turkey, Egypt 
and Persia, public baths are established in the 
principal cities. The Bev, W*. Robinson men¬ 
tions {Robinson's Travels , Vol, II. p. 147.) 
that at one place he found the baths, an 
extensive building, with a front fifty-nine feet 
wide, occupying half a quadrangle, 

The mahomedans have two kinds of ablu- 
ion, or lustration, the “ Ghasal” or legal 
washings for all classes, after any kind of 
bodily uncleanness such as the pollmio 
nocturna, menses, coitus or child-birth, for 
until purified it is unlawful to eat, pray, touch 
he koran, or go to the mosque. If the legal 
xhasnl be not needed nevertheless before prayer 
he Wdiu or washing in a prescribed manner 
of the face, hands and feet is indiepensable. It 
occupies two or three minutes. The Wftzu is 
only needed, when any minor cause of impu¬ 
rity as in performing the natural functions has 
occurred. Where water is not to be had, the 
Teyammum, or rubbing the face legs and 
hands with fine dust or dry sand suffices. 

In Persia, there are certain periods allotted 
'or the women to go to the bath. Ousely notices 
his (Travels, Vol. I. p. 301) in mentioning 
hat the bath-horn, in Persian Buq-i-Hamam is 
lounded to announce that the city-baths are 
jeated and open for the reception of women ; 
his bath trumpet being sometimes a horn 
sometimes a conch shell. In India there are 
no such baths, either for hindoos or maho¬ 
medans : in the larger towns, and in Club- 
Houses there are a few swimming baths for 
Europeans but the bath places of the British 
n India are private. Hindoos generally resort to 
a river side or tank, and mahomedans like the 
British, bathe in their own enclosures. 

The priests of ancient Egypt purified theqi 
elves by bathing in the morning and plunging 
nto the sacred waters of tha Nile* 

The lustration of the Jews is described in 


According to the mythological hero worship of Mark vii, 2-5 where he mentions that when 


the hindus, it was in Bate or Pirates isle that 
Krishna or Kanya acted the part of the Py¬ 
thian Apollo, and redeemed the sacred -books, 
slaying bis Hydra for, the Takshac, who had 
purloined and concealed them in one of those 
gigantic shells whence the island has its 
name.—Pc^driV Western India. Vol, II. p. 
4 & 5. 


he Pharisees saw some of the “ disciples eat 
bread with defiled (that is to say with unwash- 
id hands) they found- fault; for the Pharisees 
nd all the Jews except they walk their hands 
ft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. 
And when they come from the market : except 
ihey wash, they eat not; tod many oilier 
Amiga them be, tSieh 'ttoy htve received t» 











BATHING, 


BATTA*. 


IiolH as the washing of pots and pans, brazen seldom be used in the higher tabU lands of 
yessels and of tables/* Aud, up to the present India, even by the* strong.— Sonnerat's Voyage , 
hour, the hindu ritual is almost identical. Along _ 161. Hodgson's Nagasaki , y. 262. JLayard't 
the banks of the Ganges at every large place, | Nineveh, Vol, I. Robinson's Travels , Vol. ii 
crowds of men and women are to be seen at p. 149. Ousley's Travels , Vol. I. p. SOU 
certain hours of the day, bathing close together See Ablution Anointing, Demavend, Hamam, 
in a state of nudity. Lustration, Purification. 

The hindu Sthnanam, after child birth, is, BATHU, also Bathua, Hind. Chenopodinm 
performed the 16th day; in this purificatory j album, much grown in the hills of the W* 
rite the mahomedans adhere to the Hebrew ( Himalaya, 
forty days, Amongst the hindus, the Sthna- j BATIN. See Jakun. 
nam is the, religious rite of purification, and | BAT1NAH, the richest province of Oman, 

ordinarily performed once daily, in the early i BATIK, Hind, Quail, 

morning, their evening ablution, not involving I BATIS, Hind. Aoouitum heterophyllum. 
the head, but from the neck. The Abliian-. See Atees. 

gana Sthnanam, is that, generally twice a week, 1 BATJS, a genus of the Urticace®, B. fruti- 

iu which the head is anointed with oil, and cosa is a shrub of Chittagong. 

corresponds to the anointing of the Jewish cere., BATIS SPINOSA, Syn. Roxb. Vol- iii* p. 

jnoniai, and to the Indian inah»medan’s Sar.Na. 762. Trophis spinosa. Willde. 

alma, or head-washing, of which perhaps the | One of the Urticaceae, a creeping plant, a 

initiatory head-washing rite of certain crafts- native of the Moluccas and of the eastern part 

men in Britain is a remnant: as, possibly of Peninsular India. 

may, similarly, be the feet washing, as a mar-1 BATK.AR. Hind, of Murree hills, Cellis 

riage ceremony. In Britain the brides’ feet caucasica, nettle tree, 

are washed, and in the south of India, the BA I LED. Guz. Hind, corruption of Eng* 

engaged son-in-law, performs the ceremony Bottles. 

palal-kal-kazhu-viradu, Tam) of washing BATN-BAD-BATN. Arabo—Persic, from 
his intended father-in-law’s feet, Mr-. Layard ; generation to generation, a form of grauting 
tells ns that amongst the Tiyari of the Nes-j land. 

torians, the girls and women bathe unrestrain- j BATNIR. See Batnere; Kabul, p. 440. 

ed by the presence of men, in Ihe streams or at i BATNULKAR, a tribe of weavers in the 

the doors of their houses, the men neither heed | Madura and Tinnevelly districts who speak a 
lior interfere, and their wives, and daughters slang dialect— Wils. 
are not the less virtuon9. In Japan, there are 1 BATOCERA RUBUS, the Cooroominga 
bathing houses, in which at llakodadi both beetle, penetrates the trunks of young cocoanut 
men aud women of the lower ranks assemble, trees near the ground and deposits its eggs ia 
Mr, Hodgson tells us that on one occasion at the centre. Its grubs when hatched eat their 
Yedo, the bathers of both sexes indiscriminately way upwards through the centre of the tree to 
sallied out to see them pass, from some twenty the top and kill it.— Hartw T\ JF» 
of their common cells, in all the natural sim- BATOQLA. Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

plicity of our first parents costume before their BATOO POOTIE. See Pedir Point. 

expulsion.On another occasion when Mr.Alcock BATOTL Hind, diseased pulse, caused by 

went, preceded by a band of music to the the east wind. 

Governor’s Yumun all the bathers of both BATRACHIA, a sub-class of the class 
sexes came out, unabashed and without the Reptilia, including all the frogs, it is arranged 
slightest idea or reflection that they were by naturalists into two orders, viz. (1) Batra- 
naked, to gratify their curiosity by a good long chia salienta, and (2) Batrachia apoda. The 
gaze on the novel spectacle. But, latterly, if order B. salienta has the families, Ranid© and 
a European attempts ip draw the curtain before Discoglossid©, Rhinodermatid©, Bufonid© and 
the bath bonse, he is received with storms of Polypedatidse the order, Batrachia has but one 
abuse, and told very plainly to go about his busi- family, Cceciliid®. See Reptilih. 
sess. The functions of the skin cannot be pre- BATRACHOSTOMUS MONILEGER* See 

served in healthy activity, nor the changes of Aves; Birds: Ornithology, 
climate effectually guarded against without the BATSALI COORA. Tel. Portulaoa qua* 
frequent use of the bath. The warm, tepid, drifida. 

cold, or shower bath, as a means of preserving BATSHIGGAI, Pashto, Cutler’s sand* 

health, ought to be of as common use as a BATTA. Hind. Difference or rate of 

change of apparel. On a large scale bathe are Exchange: Extra allowance*, 
economically heated by steam. The sickly, the BATTA, a supposed aboriginal race inhabit- 
aged, the weak, and the intemperate should ing the island of Sumatra, are not unlike the 
mid the use ©Like ootd bath, which should Malay and Binua of the Malay 
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BATTLES OF INDIA, 


BATTLES OF INDIA, 


feature; but are a finer race of men. They 
are said to eat their aged relatives, a custom 
mentioned by Herodotus as prevalent among 
the Massagetm (Herod. Clio I. c. 216), and 
speaking of the eastern countries of India 
(Thalia ill. c. 99), producing gold, and tribu¬ 
tary to the Persians under Darius, he particu¬ 
larizes the Padffii, a pastoral people ; amongst 
whom when any person falls sick, or arrives 
. at an advanced age, his friends dispatch him, 
and eat his flesh with rejoicing. Rennell, in his 
chapter on the twenty Satrapies of Darius 
Hystaspes, is of opinion, that Herodotus, when 
he thus describes the east of India and customs 
of the Pad»i, must have meant a tribe who in¬ 
habit the banks of the Ganges, the proper and 
Sanscrit name of which, he says is Padda: 
Ganga being the appellative only : so that the 
Padsei may answer to the Gangaridae Greek 
writers with whom formerly it was usual for 
the people to eat their parents when too old 
for work. The old people selected the horizontal 
branch of a tree, and quietly suspended them¬ 
selves by their hands, while their children and 
neighbours forming a circle, danced round 
them crying out 1 when the fruit is ripe, then it 
will fall.’ This practice took place during the 
season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty, and as soon as the victims became 
fatigued, and could hold on no longer, they 
fell down, when all hands cut them up and 
made a hearty meal of them.”— Memoirs, p. 
427. Newbolds British Settlements, Vol. II. 
pp, 370 1, 2, 3. See India, p, 318, Jakun, 

BATTA, a river near Kyrada in Dehra also 
near Kullaisur in Umballa. 

BATTAL. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata or 
E> Hamiltonii: in Kagh&n, it is Pyrus aucu- 
paria. 

BATTAM, an island in the south side of 
the straits of Singapore. 

BATTANTA ISLAND separates Dampier 
and Pitt Straits from each other, aod is about 
4$ miles long. Mabo, its Southern cape, is in 
Lat. 0? 56* S ; Long. 130° 25’ E .-Hors- 
burgh. See Pitt Strait. 

BATTEE SAL. Hind. Dipterocarpus 
alatus. 

BATTIA, a bindu sect who worship Vishnu 
and his incarnations as Ballaji at Panderpur 
and Tripati. They have a great reverence for 
their guru, whom they style maba raj, and 
place at his disposal Tan, man and dhan, body, 
ttiod and means, and reoently in Bombay 
scandalous immoralities regarding and careless* 
ness of tbeir women were shown.' They are 
{generally merchants. See Brilaji, Tirapati. 

BATf ICALOA, a town of Ceylon in Long. 
61° 49* E. and Lat. 6° 42’ N. 

BATTLES OE INDIA, Anciently, theSodha 

and Hahtor jajput, and the Jharijha of Ghperat 


dismounted in the presence of the enemy and 
fought on foot. After the fatal battle of Kada«iy« 9 
the Persian General, Takhaijan, dismounted to 
light with Zahir, the Arab champion. This 
was a common practice of Europe in the middle 
ages, the emperor Conrad’s cavalry followed it in 
the second crusade, and the English when fight* 
ing at North Allerton the battle of the stand¬ 
ard ; Sir John Hawkwood, a knight of Edward 
III. introduced the practice into Italy, and the 
English followed it in the battle of Crevant and 
Verneuil. The chief battles and sieges in 
India from which British supremacy has re¬ 
sulted,have been won at Plassey,by Lord Clive in 
1757 against the mahomedan power in Bengal, 
Plassey being the name given to the battle field 
from the circumstance that it was covered with 
the pulas tree, Butea frondosa. The siege 
of Seringapatam in 1799 was of importance, 
also the battles of Assaye and Argaum, fought 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1803 against the 
Mahrattas. In 1803 AUygurh Laswarrie, 
both won by Lord Lake and General 
Fraser against Sindiah’s battalions of Mah¬ 
rattas, trained by Perron. The battle of Deeg 
in 1804 : Mehidpore in 1817 against the Mah¬ 
rattas : Ashti, in 1818, against the Mahrattas. 
In 1819 Assergur. In 1824-5-6 against the 
Burmese and in 1826 Bhurtpore fell: in 1840 
and 1842 against the Chinese : 1845 against 
the Amirs of Sindh by Sir Charles Napier. 
In 1846 against the Sikhs at Sobraon : 1848 
Multan, and again in L849, against the Sikhs 
At Guzerat. In 1856 in Persia. In 1857 and 
8-9 in northern India, at Delhi and Lucknow 
against the native soldiers in revolt and nearly 
the whole of north western India in rebellion. 
The war progress of the British in India, has 
been by dissimilar military tactics. When in the 
field, as with Lord Clive at Plassey, with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley at Assaye, with Lord Lake at 
Laswaree, Futtebghur and Afzulgurh, in 1818 
at Nagpore, in 1824-5-6 in Burmah with Sir 
Archibald Campbell, in China 1841-2 under 
Lord Gough, against the Sikhi, at Guzerat, 
under that Commander; and against the 
Persians in 1856 under Sir James Outram, 
it was by boldly throwing the stable British 
troops, however few in numbers and after 
long marches, against the less coherent 
native levies, however numerous; and in the 
siege operations against Seringapatam, against 
Gawilghur, against Bhurtpore both in 1805 
and 1826, by persevering determination. Lord 
Clyde’s operations of 1868-1859, however, were 
marked by the wary methodical movement of vast 
bodies, against the revolted soldiery and rebel¬ 
lious races;—by the measured, ponderous, but 
slow tramp of splendid infantry, with the caval¬ 
ry and artillery in aid. The only oavalry move¬ 
ment of note that occurred was after the battle 
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of Cawnpore when on the 9th December 1868, 
gj r Hope Grant with the 99th Lancers, some 
native Cavalry and Horse Artillery moved 26 
miles to the Sheo-rajpore ghaut on the Ganges, 
and attacked the flying rebels defeating them 
and capturing all the guns without, on his side, a 
single casualty. Sir H. Rose had defeated the 
army of Gwalior before that,city on the 20th 
and on the 21st June 1868, Sir Robert Napier 
with the 14th Light Dragoons, some native ca¬ 
valry and a battery of artillery not 600 in all 
went in their pursuit and came up with the 
6,000 rebel sepoys with their 30 guns at Jowra 
Alipore where he charged into the thickest of the 
enemy and completed their dispersion. But of 
the 100,000 Native soldiers who revolted in 
May and June 1867, though many died from 
disease, probably not more than 40,000 from 
first to last were killed or wounded. In the 
revolt of 1867, from May till the 30th Sep¬ 
tember the British soldier aided by the few na¬ 
tive troops who remained staunch, in all 45,000 
British and 60,000 native had to struggle 
for their lives against 120,000 sepoy troops 
and an equal number of civil rebels every one 
of whom in Oudh and Rohiicund had been born 
a soldier. The first aid that the British got 
was the Sikh levies sent by Sir J. Lawrence 
from Lahore. In all, the British and native 
troops rose to about 150,000 before the end of 
1857, and before July 1858, there were 80,000 
British soldiers in India. But up to September 
1857, the smaller number of 45,000 British 
and 60,000 natives had to oombat for their 
lives against not less than 300,000 combatants 
120,000 of whom had been regularly trained 
soldiers or partially trained police. Be¬ 
fore the end of September 1857 Delhi had fallen 
and the part relief of Lucknow before the re¬ 
ceipt from England of other aid than a wing 
of the 5th Fusiliers and the 90th L. I. 

The real relief of Lucknow took place on 
the 6th December 1857. After Lord Clive’s ar¬ 
rival, Lucknow remained to he besieged, and 
captured, Cawnpore to be released from the 
Gwalior contingent, and Oudh and Rohiicund 
cleared from the armed rebellion, and under Sir 
Hugh Rose, Central India was restored to 
British supremacy. Towards September 1857, 
and from that time onwards (and amongst the 
first of these oame Lord Clyde) British troops 
came in, at first in small bodies and then in 
large until the entire re-inforcement of 50,000 
men had arrived from Britain to re-establish in 
the east Britain’s supremacy. As a matter of 
history it may be well to record here the strength 
of British soldiers in India in the years of and 
immediately preceding and succeeding the 
revolt, to show how greatly their numbers 
tary* 


In India. 
British 
Soldiers. 


1852 

48,709 


1853 

46,933 


1854 

47,146 


1855 

46,093 


1856 

45,104 



45,527 

[According to Col. Norman 

1857 


of these 5,000 in Persia. 


32,500 

According to Genl. Bal¬ 
four of these 4,000 in 1 

1868 

54,000 

Abyssinia. 


Throughout India, generally, the object of those 
with whom the British from their first entry on 
the arena had come in contact, the mahomedans, 
Mahrattas, Sikhs, Sindians and Afghans, had 
been personal, either to gain new lands or to hold 
such as were in their possession, and impressed 
by the habits and customs of age—they have 
mostly been ready to yield or retreat when 
pressed, with the belief that they could regain 
or return when opportunity recurred ; for except 
the Sind Amirs, not one of all the ruling 
powers in India and its borders with whom 
the British came in contact, had possessed 
authority in the country longer than the 
British themselves, 

The battles fought by the British in the 
18th century were chiefly for existence and a 
standing ground,and the names of the great Lord 
Clive, Colonel Lawrance, Sir Barry Close, Lord 
Cornwallis, and General Harris, were conspi¬ 
cuous amongst others of their countrymen. 

Calcutta was taken on the 2nd Jan. 1757 
and Fort William on the 5th Feb. 1757. 

The battle of Plassey was fought and 
won in 1757, by Lord Clive against the 
mahomedan power in Bengal, which gave the 
British supremacy there. It was fought on a 
plain covered with the Pulas (Butea frondosa, 
hence the historical name of the battle plain. 
The Carnatic came into the English possession, 
partly by gift, partly by treaties, and in part 
as the result of battles fought in the 18th 
century against both mahomedan and hindu 
sovereigns. Amongst these may be enumerat¬ 
ed, Sholinghur, taken 27th Sept, 1781, Nega- 
patam surrendered 18th Nov, 1781, battle of 
Cuddalore of 18th June 1783. 

The taking of Bangalore from Tipoo Sultan, 
on the 21st March 1791, gave a permanent 
position in Mysore, but it was eight yean latfer, 
when Seringapatam was stormed, on the 4th 
May 1799 that the country came nnderBritish 
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control, by the replacement of the hindu dee- taken and defeated at Afealgbar at the foot of 
Cendant of formerrulers on the throne. the Himalayas on the 2nd March 1804 and 
The campaign of 1803, commenced on the Amir Khan was conveyed across the Ganges and 
7th Augnst. It was directed against Sind- Jumnah in March, but he rejoined Holkar’s 
iah and Perron and the Bhonslah rajah of camp under Bhurtpore. At Laswari, in Cent- 
Berar: these two Mahratta powers had 73 ral India, in 1803, Lord Lake and General 
regular battalions officered by Frenchmen, and Fraser fought and won a battle against the 
200,000 troops untrained, but from the battalions of Scindia and Perron. 


sources whence they were drawn, such took even Delhi, battle of...11th Sept. 1803 

a higher social standing than their soldiers of Agra, city of, taken.. 17th „ 1808 

the line. Before the end of December there Agra, taken.19th „ 18<>3 

were gained by the British four battles, Allyghur, assault of the for- 

amongst which were Assaye and Argaum and tress of.4th Sept. 1803 


Laswarie,-rthe British completed eight sieges The Jato of Bhurtpore were inclined to side 
and storms, and effected the almost total dis- with Jeswant Bao Holkar, and that fortress 
truction of the 7 2 trained battalions, the dis- was invested by Lord Lake in 1805, and after 
persion of the rest of their armies, the cap- several determined assaults made without cap¬ 
ture of 738 pieces of cannon, the British turiug the place, the Rajah sued for terms. In 
force being about 55,000 regular troops, 1825, however, during the Burmese war, puffed 
amongst which were 10,000 British soldiers, up by the belief that their mud fort was im- 
To effect these results Sir Arthur Wellesley had pregnable, they again drew down, the anger of 
been moving northwards, taking Ahmednug- the Indian Government, and the fort was 
gar the key of the Dekhan ; taking Gawilghur taken by storm on the 18th January 1826. 
in the Vindhya, also Asseerghur; and Lord Bhurtpore, is on the borders of the desert of 
Lake moved southwards fighting the battle of Rajputanah. When besieged by Lord Lake 
Laswari. In those years, also, Jeswant Rao in 1805, with 10,000 regular soldiers and 
Holkar, when he opposed the British in 1803, four determined .assaults were made on January 
bad 100,000 regular troops, amongst whom 9th and 22nd and February 20th and 21st but in 
were 600,000 light horse, and 130 guns with each instance repulsed, though at the close, the 
the fortress of Chandore and Galingurh, From besieged on the 10th April 1805 yielded to 
the tactics adopted, this moveable force baffled terms. In those four fruitless attacks, the 
the British commanders and all the military po- British loss was 3203 killed and wounded, of 
wer of India from April 1804 till the loth TV whom 103 were officers. In 1826, it was again 
bruary 1805. Oil the 2nd Anril 1805, Jeswant besieged and successfully stormed by Lord 
Rao Holkar, was again defeated by Lord Lake Comberraere. The walls were built of unbaked 
who marched all night and at daybreak entered brick or clay. Agra city was taken on the 17th, 
Holkar’s camp, which he completely broke up and the fortress on the 19th October 1803. 
In this, in going and coming, Lake marched fifty Sir David Ouchterlony, a general of- 
miles. Lord Lake subsequently in December ficer of the Bengal Army, for 8 days defend- 
1805 marched in his pursuit 405 miles in 43 ed Delhi against the Mahratta Jeswant Rao 
days from Secundra to the Beas river at the Holkar, repulsing repeated assaults though 
Rajghat; In Jeswant Rao Holkar’s final over- with open breaches, till on the night of the 
throw, Lord Lake marched 350 miles in a fort- 15th October 1804 on the approach of Lord 
night to reach Delhi which Sir D. Ouchterlony Lake, Holkar withdrew. From that time the 
was defending against Jeswant Rao Holkar. moghul Emperor of Delhi became a stipen- 
But on Holkar’s abandonment of Delhi on the diary of the British. The Ncpnul war ended 
14th and 15th October 1804 Lord Lake follow- on the 12th March 1816. It was successfully 
ed him, and at length with a small body of conducted by Sir David Ouchterlony, but there 
8,000 British horse and artillery amongst which fell Geueral Gillespie who bad relieved Vellore 
were the 8th and 27th dragoons, made a forced when it was seized by rebels in 1808, and 
inarch of about 48 miles, defeated the forces who had distinguished himself in Java in 
of Holkar, about 60,000, near Furruckabad, August and September 1811. Several tracts 
Mowed 10 miles in pursuit and returned to in the mountain valleys of the Himalaya, 
camp, making a journey of about 70 miles Were then ceded to the Indian Government* 
in 24 hours, with a loss of 22 dragoons The territories on the northwest part of 
killed^ and 20 Europeans and natives wounded, peninsular India, have been ohiefiy acquired 
, Amir Khan, the Rohilla chieftain of Rohil- from the Mahratta sovereigns, ns the insults of 
eund forsook the Bhurtpore Rajah, but was war and victories gained and fortresses taken, 
followed by General Smith whom Lord Bombay island, came by gift from. Portugal, as 
Lake sent in pursuit. After a march of 700 part of the dower of king Charles the Second!! 
miles in 43 days, Amir Khans army was over- bride. The principal battles were in the begin- 
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in* of the 19th century, and in 1817,1818, and 
1819, fought by General Wellesley, Sir Thomas 
Hislop and Sir Thomas Munro. Of these Ahmed 
nuggur, surrender of city 11th Auk. 1803 

Assaye, battle of.23rd Sept. 1803 

Berhampore surrendered.16th Oct. 1803 

Ahmednuggur city was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the 11th August 1803, and 
immediately afterwards he received the surrender 
of the fortress, long regarded as the key of the 
Dekhan. 

Poonab, city of, taken. 19th Nov 1817 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 26th & 27th Nov. 1817 

Nagpore taken....26th Nov. 1817 

Do re-taken..30th Dec. 1817 

Jubbulpore, battle of.19th Dec, 1817 

Mahidpore, battle of.21st Dec. 1817 

Corygaum, battle of.1st Jan 1818 

C'opauldroog, storm of.14th May 1819 

Chandah, siege and storm of,..20th May 1818 

Amnlnair, surrender of.30th Nov. 1818 

Asserghur, siege of....30th Mar. 1819 

Do. surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally.9th Apr. 1819 

Sind fell to the Indian Government, from the 
mahomedan Talpur dynasty, after the battles 
of Meeanee, on the 17th February 1843 and of 
Hydrabad, on the 24th March 1843, both 
fought by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave 
the course of the ludus, up to Multan. The 
Punjab was twice engaged in war, with the 
Indian Government, in 1845 and again in 1849, 
after which the entire Sikh dominions were 
incorporated with those of British India and 
a rapid increase of its resources followed. 

Moodkee, battle of..18th Dec. 1845 

Ferozeshah, battle of...2ist & 22nd Dec. 1845 

Aliwal, battle of.28th Jan. 1846 

Lahore, annexation to the Bri¬ 
tish Government of.16th Dec. 1845 

Do. occupied by the British „22ndFeb. 1846 

Do. Treaty of....9th Mar, 1846 

Sobraon, battle of.10th Feb. 1846 

Multan, city of, taken by storm ..2d Jan, 1849 
Do. unconditional surrender 
of Moolraj and Garrison of...22d Jan. 1849 

Chillianwalla, battle of.13th Jan. 1849 

Goozerat, battle of.. ...21st Feb. 1849 

Political difficulties with the Baruk-Zye 
chief, Dost Mahomed Khan induced the Indian 
Government at the close of 1838 to re¬ 
solve on displacing him and replacing the 
deposed king Shah Sbujah ul Mulk. This 
was done, after a series of successes and severe 
reverses, in one of whioh {he entire army was, 
destroyed by climate and the sword, and was the 
greatest disaster that ever befel the army of 
India. The chief battles fought were 

Ghuznee, capture of..23d July 1839 

Do. re-capture of.,.,....,,, 6th Sept. 1842 

Cabiil taken.7th Aug. 1889 

Do. re-occupation of,.16th Sept. 1842 


Khelat, storm and capture of. 13lhNov. 1839 

Jellalabad, battle of.. 7th Apr. 1842 

The only territory now held by the British 
west of the Indus, is the peninsula of Aden 
taken on the 19th January 1839. 

The possessions east of the Ganges, have 
fallen to the British arms from two powers. 
The first to engage in hostile operations werethe 
Burmese, from whom, after a series of ope¬ 
rations in 1824, 5 and 6, territories in Assam, 
in Arrakan and in Tenasserim were gained. 
But war again recurred in 1852 and further 
territories were annexed at the mouth of the 
lrawaddy, so that from the mouth of the Indus 
to Singapore, the entire sea-board became Bri¬ 
tish territory the principal occurrences were 
1st War. 

Rangoon taken.11th May 1824 

Cheduba, taken from the Bur¬ 
mese.27ih May 1824 

Tavoy taken.,...15th September 1824 

Mergui taken.15th September 1824 

Martaban taken.30th October 1824 

Kemmendine taken.9th December 1824 

Rungapore taken from the 

Burmese.21st February 1825 

Arracan, capture of.19th March 1825 

Donabew taken.2nd April 1825 

Prome, Burmese defeated near ...1st Oct. 1825 

Melloon, Burmese defeated at: 19th Jany. 1826 
Burman Empire peace with...19th Feby. 1826 

2nd War. 

Rangoon taken.5th April 1852 

Martaban. 5th April 1851 

Bassein.19th May 1852 

Pegu, capture of.3rd June J 852 

Prome.9 th September 1852 

With China there have been two wars, in 
1841 and again in 1859 to 1860-1.from which 
several small portions were ceded to the British, 
In the earlier war the chief battles were as under. 

Chusan, capture of.5th July 1840 

Do recapture of.....1st October 1841 

Chuenkee, taking of.7th January 1841 

Bogue Forts, taking of... 26th February 1841 
Canton captured and ransomed, 25th May 1841 

Amoy, capture of..26th August 1841 

Chinhae, capture of.10th October 1841 

Ningpo taken ..,... ...13th Ootober 1841 

Ching-keang-foo, battle of.21st July 1842 

Cbapoo, capture of.18th May 1842 

Ceylon, long a Portuguese and Dutch terru 
tory was taken by the British at different times, 
viz. 

Colombo taken....16th February 1796 

Kandy taken.18th February 1815 

Kandian Country, British 

entered the......11th January 1818 

The central parts of Peninsular India have 
several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23rd Ootober 1824, 
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land the fort was besieged and taken on the 
5th December of (hat year. Badamee fort was 
taken by storm on the 18th February 1818 
and was again captured on the 10th June 1841, 
and as a continuation of the same events, 
Punalla and Powanghur were captured on the 
1st December 1844. 

Kurnool, held by a feudatory Pathan chief 
lying between the Ceded Districts and the 
Hyderabad territory was surrendered to the 
East India Company on 15th December 1815, 
but on the 18th October 1839, was again 
taken possession of, and on the same day, a 
battle was fought at Zorapore a few miles off, 
the nabob of Kurnool captured and the ter¬ 
ritory annexed. 

In 1834 cruelties carried on for a long series 
of years, by the rajah, brought on him the 
hand of the Indian Government, and after a 
aeries of operations, Coorg was captured after 
a battle on the 8th April 1834. 

In the interval of one hundred years here 
reviewed the British troops, under the K. I 
Company's administration were composed both 
of European and Native soldiery, armed ac¬ 
cording to the European mode as Artillery, 
Cavalry and Infantry, and similarly disciplined 
but aided by levies of horse and foot, with a 
less perfect or less extensive organization, and 
termed Irregular. In the early wars there were 
few or no European soldiery, and but 
email bodies of native troops, but these 


Year. 

1857 

1865 


Natives. 

Artil- Caval-| Infan- Staff 
lery. ry, try. H.&C 


1465| 


S0,478[l85047 

14,674] 


Total. 

224,483 
2823 ] 118,315 


gradually increased with expansion of territory 

and more concentrated opposition and the 

European and Native. Forces in 

India were in 

the,on 




Europeans, 

Natives. 

1839-40 

35,604 

199,839 

42— 3 

46,726 

220,947 

1856- 7 

45,522 

232,224 

8- 9 

106,290 

196,243 

1884— 5 

71,880 

118,315 


In 1857, there were 6,944 European and 

S 963 Native Artillery: 3,136 European and 
0,473 Native Cavalry. In that year the re¬ 
volt of the native army occurred and the policy 
since then baa been to augment the European 
army, remove all natives from the scientific 
Corps and reduce their numbers. The compo¬ 
sition of the Indian army in 1857 and 1865 
was as under. 


Total 


o 

4 

W 


'lift! «,Mi] S,l$iw,2M 
,186b|iS,I 72 0,274 41,Ml 1,406] 


In their opponents, the British forces have 
had to encounter clouds of horse, as in the 
Mahratta camps; brave foot soldiers as in the 
Affghan and Sindian and Sikh, and native 
armies trained by European officers, Italian*, 
French, and Germans. But those with the 
native rulers have appeared in the field with 
every weapon and armour of defence mentioned 
in history, swords and spears, shields, bows and 
arrows, and up to 1867, in Hyderabad, 
soldiery with bows and arrows were still to be 
seen passing in review in the war pageant 
of the Nizams Langar even till this day, 
the Battas of Sumatra, wear the kallasan, a 
slightly curved sword, and the jono; also 
knives called tombaklada, and terjing, for drums 
the Battas use gongs, and in action set up a 
kind of war-whoop. The Bugis tribes in¬ 
habiting Celebes, are celebrated for the temper 
they give to steel, and for their arms in general; 
fn addition to those of the Malays on the 
Peninsula, they use defensively the baju ranti 
(chain jacket), and both a long and round sort 
of shield. They swear by their krises, for 
which they have a great veneration, and on 
going into battle, drink the water in which they 
have been dipped, uttering imprecations on the 
foe. The inhabitants of Pulo Nias, an island off 
the western coast of Sumatra, wear for armour a 
baju made of thick leather, and a cap to match, 
covered with the ijo, a vegetable substance re¬ 
sembling black horse hair. The Lampongs, 
who inhabit the eastern and southern extremity 
of Sumatra, go into combat with a long lance 
borne by three warriors; the foremost of these 
lance-bearers, protects himself with a large 
shield. 

The Malay pirate prabus are stockaded and 
armed with heavy guns; generally the mariam 
and lelah, to which last the Malays are 
very partial; matchlocks, long spears, pointed 
nibong stakes burned at the end, and others 
cut short for throwing when at close' quarters, 
and large stones. The signal for attack is the 
sound of a sort of gong, called Ta#a tawa.— 
Newbold't British Settlements, Fd.% pp. 212, 
214. 

BATTLE AXE OF THOR, ii th$ cross. 
Pattee is the swastika of the IJuddhjsts, and 
1,145 the monogram of Vishnu andSiva. Titers symbl 

of governance was the last letter of the Sams- 
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ntaa alphabet, the tau or tao in its decussated I BATU BABA, a river of Sumatra, Sea 

form. It is the mark which the prophet (Ezek. Acheen. 

ix. 4) was ordered to place on the foreheads BATU PAHAT, a river off Johore. 

of the faithful in Judah, and Indian women still BAUBIROU8SA, a wild hog of the Arehi* 

place on their stores of grain. It is placed on pelago. See Sus. 

the jars of the water from the Ganges and BaUDDHO-VAISHNAVA. See Steven* 

Indus, and in the South of India as the emblem son. 

of disembodied Jain saints* It is the mystical BAU-DWEN, See Silver. ' 

Tao Sze, of the buddhists, is the chief ornament BANG, a nuddy near Moondepoor in Nag* 
on the sceptre of the Bon-pa deities of Thibet, poor. 

and is expressed on the Artee or musical bell BAUGLAN is the western talooka of Kan- 
borne by Bal-govind. desh. Stretching north in Bauglan are a series 

BATTLES. The Military Gazette of of valleys separated by small chains of hills. 
Vienna makes the following comparisons of These hills form, as in the Poona Mawuls, 
the forces engaged iu the battle of Solferino ground naturally formed for forest reserves.—* 
and in former great battles" At Solferino Gibson** Bombay Forest Report* of 1857-60, 
there were more than 300,000 soldiers in p. 38. See Bheel. 
the field, and the losses must have amount- BAUGREECOTAH, Long. 75° 48* E. and 
edto at least from 30,000 to 37,000. At Lat. 16° 14* N. 

the battle of Leipsic, which lasted for three BAUGRI, one of the predatory tribes of 
days, the 330,000 allies bad against them Central India. Several of these in the 18th 
460,000 French, the latter lost 30,000 prison- century were for many years the worst enemies 
ers and 45,000 killed and wounded, and the to the prosperity of this country—they were 
former 48,000 killed and wounded. After the Moghi, Baugri, Bheel, Sondi, and Bhee- 
Leipsic, the most sanguinary battle was that of lalah, The two principal were the Baugri 
Moscow, on the 7th of September 1812. The and Moghi, they came to Central llndia origi- 
Russians had 130,000 men and 600 pieces of nally from the western parts of India, chiefly 
cannon, the French 134,000 men and 587 from the neighbourhood of Chittore. The Mo- 
cannon ; the former lost 58,000 and the latter ghi hardly passed the Chumbul, but the Bau- 
50,000; the losses were therefore 40 per gri settled in the Eastern parts of Malwa in 
cent. At Bautzen, on the 21st of May, 1813, considerable numbers; and about the beginning 
there were 110,000 Russians and Prussians of the 19th century the Solunkee Rajpoots intro- 
opposed to 150,000 French; the latter lost duced no less than four hundred of them to* 
20,000 men and the allies 15,000 aud not a garrison the small fort of Sattanbaree in Bersiah 
single cannon. At Wagram, on the 5th and in which district and others in its vicinity there 
6th of July 1809, the Austri«ng had 137,000 had been for a long period many settlers of 
men and Napoleon 170,000; the Austrians lost this tribe. The Baugri are a very brave race 
20,000, and the enemy 22,000. At Eslirig, there of men, and though they till the soil and pur- 
were 75,000 against 85,000] the Austrians had sue occupations of industry from necessity, their 
20,000 killed and wounded, the enemy 13,000 favourite pursuits were thieving and plundering, 
killed, but the enemy left 3,000 prisoners, and In these arts they were at once expert and 
was obliged to send 30,000 to Vienna to have bold. They were also mercenary soldiers, 
their wounds attended to, so that out of the ready to serve any one, and to engage in any 
160,000 men engaged, about one-half were put cause for prey. The Baugri were foot soldiers, 
hors de combat. At Austerlitz there were their Jemadars or leaders, whom they obeyed 
70,000 French, as many Russians, and 13,000 implicitly were usually mounted, whenever they 
Austrians; the losses were 21,000 Russians settle, they remain in colonies and even when 
with 160 pieces of cannon, 5,800 Austrians, three or four families fix iu a small village, they 
and 10,000 French. At Jena there were live distinct from the other inhabitants. Thu 
142,000 French against 150,000 Prussians, tribe, though scattered, preserved a correspond- 
Afc Waterloo there were 170,000 men, of whom ence, which made them formidable enemies to 
70,000 were French, who lost 25,000 men the inteinal peace of any country, in which they 
and 250 cannon, whilst the allies lost 31,000 were numerous. There were not more than 
men. On an average, the losses in all these twelve hundred in the countries of Bagur and 
battles amounted to from 20 to 25 per cent Kantul, and their immediate vicinity. The 
Whilst in the battle of Sotferino they did not Meenah and Goojur of Hindustan who hatd 
exceed 15 per cent*—Havelock's Three Morn settled in Central India (though the greatei 
Quetikgp^ MmHal Progress m India, 1865-6. proportion of them are cultivators) hate hoi 
BATTLES of the Sutlej. See Statistics of forgotten the habits of their ancestors; 
Battles. many of these classes have distinguished them* 

“ BATTT] one of the Nicobat Islands. selves aij expert and successful thlevel > md 
RAWJ] ifcsoDUNIh Arab, Crbfem seed robbers. The same may be said X/t tW* Gotti 



BAUHINIA. 


BAUHINIA BRAOHYCARPA, 


who inhabit its southern frontier.— Malcolm'* 
Central India, Vol. lip, 185- 
BAUH1NIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabaceae, the generic name was 
iven to it from the twin form of the leaf, in 
onour of the twin-brothers Bauhin. The 
number of species is considerable, and Voigt 
enumerates 25 as occurring in India or as 
having been grown in the Calcutta gardens; 
some of the species are cultivated as orna¬ 
mental flowering plants, some are shrubs, and 
some are trees which yield useful woods, as¬ 
tringent gums, fibrous barks. The leaves 
of various Bauhinias are used in Brazil under 
the names of Unha de Boy, or Ox-Hoof, as 
demulcent remedies.—B. Aurantiaca aud 
Bichardiana of Madagascar; bidentata of Pen¬ 
ang; brachycarpa of Taong-Dong; polycarpa 
of the Attaran river, and speciosa need little 
notice, and the same may be said of B. porrecta 
of Jamaica and B. microphylla, a tree of 
America. Dr. Hooker mentions that a thou¬ 
sand feet above Punkabaree in the outer Hima¬ 
laya the prevalent timber is gigantic and scaled 
by climbing Leguminosae, as Bauhinias and 
Bobinias which sometimes sheath the trunks or 
span the forest with huge cables joining tree 
to tree. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
scandent species of baufainia creeps up to the 
tops of the highest trees. It has very large 
leaves, and its flowers have the fragrance of 
mignonette. It approaches V'ahl’s bauhinia in 
size and habit, but its petals are red and yellow 
while in that they are said to be white. It is 
probably one of the species namrd by Wallich. 
loudou calls bauhinia, mountain ebony, an 
the wood, though not much like ebony, is 
quite hard and might be applied to many use 
ful purposes. To the five species which are 
enumerated among the Burmese flowering 
plants, may be added a small timber tree bear¬ 
ing a sour leaf, and a pod containing sweet 
pulp, like the honey locust of America. Bauhi- 
nia esculenta of the Cape of Good Hope might 
be introduced into India, its yam like roots 
being eaten there. The flower buds of the Bau¬ 
hinia variegata, kachnar, are eaten, indeed, 
though not generally known, the flowers of 
almost all the Bauhinias are eaten by the natives 
of India. The seeds taken from the huge pods 
of B. racemosa are eaten in the hills of the N. 
W. Himalaya. The pods look like pieces of 
thick undressed leather, about a foot long and 
an inch or two broad; they are placed over 
the, ashes of a fire till they roast and split 
open ; the flat soft seeds are taken out and 
eaten, the flavor is pleasant; but the seed is 
not wholesome. Several of the species in 
India are as yet undetermined. The woods are 
often of a dark colour.— Mam's Tenasserim . 
Booker, Him , Jour.fr 108, Voigt, t pp, 2M, 
45. PwdU 


BAUHINIA. Species . 

Ambhota..,.URM* 

A tree of Ganjara and Gumsur. Extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet. Useless except for firewood.— 
Captain Macdonald . 

BAUHINIA, species. ? A small timber tree, 
native of Tenasserim, bears a sour twin.formed 
leaf, and a pod containing sweet pulp like that 
of the honey locust of Amerioa.— Rr. Mason* • 

BAUHINIA A CUMIN ATA.—Zinn. 

B. Candida, Ait not,— Roxb. 

Chitka. Beng. Velutta manda- 

Kanohan. „ rum. Maleal 

Kanchan Chakta „ Maudareh. TaH. 

Ma-ha-hla-ga. Burm. Vellai muntharaima- 

White Bauhinia ...Eng. ram., 

Mountain Ebony. „ Deo-Kancbana. Til. 

Cuchunar.. ...Hind. Kachaua—. „ 

Duolo Kunchun...MAHR. K&sana. „ 

This handsome shrub, with large pure white 
flowers, grows throughout the year in the 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Assam, both peninsulas of 
India; is rare in Coimbatore, . and does not 
seem to be indigenous in the Bombay side, 
where it is cultivated, as also in the Punjab, 
the Dekhan and Tenasserim. It grows rapid¬ 
ly from seeds, and flowers in the second or 
third year.— IV*. Mason. Roxb., Vol. n. p.824, 
Riddell, Gibson, Wight , Mason , Flora An - 
c Ulrica,, Voigt, 253. Powell. 

BAUHINIA ALBIDAP-Uifaon? 

Qu. B. Candida.— Roxb., Vol.ii. 318. 

White, rose-3cented Bauhinia. 

Duolo Kunchun. Mahr. | Vellai-munthri-poo, Tam. 

The flower buds of this pretty tree yield 
an excellent vegetable, for curries. The flowers 
of B- Albida are very handsome when open, 
being almost pure white, with a sweet odour. 
Dr. Gibson says that this tree is found in the 
Bombay forests, but rarely; and u more com¬ 
mon in the vicinity of villages. It reaches a 
fair size, and gives a wood of a good quality, 
but seldom of scantling sufficient for house pur¬ 
poses. This is perhaps the species called by 
Roxb. B. Candida.—Mr. Jeffrey, Hr. Gibson . 
See Vegetables of S. India. 

BAUHINIA ANGUINA.-/M* 

Bauhinia piperifolia.— Roxb. 

Nang-put . Hun). | Nagama valle,,,,,, Maleal. 

It grows in Assam, Silhet, Chittagong and 
the Concans. Is an extraordinary extensively 
rambling shrub, with fiexuose compressed 
stems, has very small white flower*. And ia 
highly ornamental,—^,. Vol ii> 328; Hid* 
dell, Voigt, 254. 

BAUHINIA BRACHYCARPA.— Wall, 

Bwai-jin...BuRM, 

Attains to nearly three or font feet at Taong- 
Dong and in tto Tenaiwrim Provinces, its, 
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bauhinu nitida. 


BAUHINIA RACEMOSA. 


wood is white colored and adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making. It is there of 
smaller size than the B. parviflora.—AfcCM- 
land. Voigt , 255. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA, var. of B. varie¬ 
gata.— 

Bauhinia Candida.— Roxb. 


Kana-raj . Beng. Kana-raja .Him 

Kana-raja. >. Kavidara. Sans. 


White mountainEbony.E»o. | Yuga putru... „ 

This grows in Prome, Assam, Bengal, Nepal 
and Oude. It is a small handsome tree with 
large white flowers, which appear at the com¬ 
mencement of the hot season.— Roxb. Voigt. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA. Air. a &yn. of 
Bauhinia acuminata. 

BAUHINIA CORYMBOSA —Roxb. 

A scandent plant, a native of China, a very 
delicate species, with fragrant middle sized 
white flowers, tinged with red. —Roxb. 329. 
Voigt , p. 254. 

BAUHINIA DIPHYLTjA.-BucA 

Pa-lan. Burm. I Apa. Tel. 

Kepi of Nelioro. Tel. | 

This small tree grows in Burmah, on the 
banks of the Irnwady at Yenan-gheun and Taong- 
dong also at Masulipatam, Cuddapah, Guntoor 
and Nellore Its flowers are pure white of mid¬ 
dling size. Of the bark called Authee nar, 
Yepy and Apa, the natives make temporary 
ropes for securing thatch, matting or fences. 
The barks of several other Bauhinias are used 
for similar purposes. The Ara nar is the bark 
of Bauhinia parvifolia, of which matches for na¬ 
tive guns are made .—Madras Ex. Jur. Report . 
Voigt . p. 254- See Yepi '1 ree. 

BAUHINIA EMARGINATA from this, an 
astringent gum is also collected in' the Deyra 
Boon, which is called Sem-ke-gond. 

BAUHINIA LINGUA. DeCan. Syn. of 
Bauhinia scandens. 

BAUHINIA MALABARICA.— Roxb. 

Bo-ay-gy-iu.— Burm. 

This tree grows rapidly. It is a native of 
Malabar, where it blossoms in October and 
November. It also grows at Prome and Mai- 
loou and in Assam, indeed, it is common in 
the plains of British Burmah, where its wood 
is used for the cross pieces of harrows, house 
posts, &c,, &c. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In 
a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to first branch is 15 feet, 
and average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 4 feet.— Roxb* Vol. II, p. 321. Dr . 
Brandis, Voigt 253. y 
BAUHINIA NITIDA. In. 

B. Acuminata ? I Sana rajah ... Hind. 
White Bauhinia. | B. Candida ? 

This is cultivated as a flowering'plant in 
gardens at Kotah .—Irvine Goto* mi. Top., p. 


BAUHINIA PARV1FLORA. Vahl. Roxb. 
Syn. of Bauhinia racemosa. 

BAUHINIA PORRECTA. See Diospyros 
ebenus. 

BAUHINIA PURPUBASCENS, Vae. of 
Bauhinea variegata. 

BAUHINIA PURPUREA .-Linn. 

Bauhinia Coromandeliana.— D. C. 

DevA Kauchun.,.,BENO. ChovannaMaudaru.Mir. 

Sarulmara. Can. Shegapu Munthari 

Purple mouatain maram. Tam. 

Ebony,.. Eng. Bodanta Chettu. Tel. 

Kunchun. „Maub. Pedda are. „ 

A tree, with very large, deep rose-colored 
fragrant flowers at the commencement of the 
rains. It grows in the Mauritius, Coromandel, 
Irawadi, Martaban in Burmah, Assam and 
Oude and the Kheree pass. It attains a large 
size in the mountains of India; in Canara and 
Sunda found both above and below: most 
common near the Gungawallee creek. Its 
wood is strong and good for agricultural imple¬ 
ments; but seldom large enough for building.—. 
Dr. Roxb. Vol. II. p. 320. Dr. Gibson . Voigt. 
254. Dr. Riddell , Mr. Jafrey , Flora 
Andhrica . 

BAUHINIA PURPUREA. Wall. Syn. of 
Bauhinia acuminata, also Syn. of Bauhinia 
purpurascens. var. of B. Variegata.— Roxb . 

BAUHINIA RACEMOSA, Lam. not Vahl. 

Syu. 

Bauhinia parviflora, Vahl; D. C .—Roxb. Vol. 
it. p. 323. 

Bauhinia epiefa.— Kori. 

Ban-raj. Beno. Malu f„.,. Tel. 

Bwai-jin. Burm. Mali-jhim?. A 

Hpa-Jau. ,, PatwaMawal? ... ,, 

Mawil Qhila. Hind. Ada ? . „ 

Apta . Mahr. Are . „ 

Vanna-raja. Sans. Adavi avisa. „ 

Atcha maram?. Tam, Arro ? 

Areka maram ? ... „ 

This is a magnificent climber, with small 
white flowers. It is found all over ludia and 
all through Burmah Dr. Hooker tells us that 
along the forests of the Sewalik Hills and the 
hot valleys of the Himalaya from the Dhoons 
of the North West to the valley of Assam, this 
magnificent climber, with its two lobed leaf, 
may be seen hanging in elegant festoons from 
the tops of lofty trees, which from the distance 
from the roots to the stems, one is at a loss to 
imagine how it could have ever ascended. But 
occasionally a half killed tree discloses the 
mode of its progress and indicates the destruc¬ 
tion it must have created in the forest. With 
the bark of this plant, which when stripped off 
is of a reddish brown colour, the natives of 
these mountains make ropes; the stems ait 
usually cut iu July and August: the outer bark 
being stripped off is thrown away and the inmft 
is used for ropes as wanted, by being preview* 
ly soaked io water and twisted when wet. It 
is also said to be boiled and beaten with toil- 
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BAUHINIA SPICATA. 


BAUHINIA VALHIL 


Jet-8, whioh renders it soft and pliable, for 
being twisted into ropes and string for char- 
paes. The fibre makes very strong ropes, but 
it is not over durable, and rots if kept con¬ 
stantly in water. Though not collected for 
sale, it is abundant all along the foot of the 
mountains. Major Swetenhnm describes its 
strong coarse ropes as answering well for sus¬ 
pension bridges. Its bark needs but little pre¬ 
paration, being stripped off and twisted it is 
ready for use, it is also made into matchlock 
matches. The wood is small, but the heart 
wood ia exceedingly hard and fine. In British 
Burmah a cubic foot of the wood weighs lbs 44. 
In a full grown tree, there, on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
h 10 feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 3 feet. In Bombay, the 
Wood is reckoned very strong, but is never 
found of a good size, and in British Burmah it 
is said to be of a white color and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet makers,— Drs. Gibson, 
McClelland, Wight , Brandes, Mason, Voigt , 
252. Mr. Jaffrey , Madras Museum , Flora 
Andhrica, Roxb. II. Dr. Royle , p. 296, 

BAUHINIA RETUSA.-Ro*. ii, 322. 

Growing in the Calcutta Botanical Gnrdens; 
has small yellow, purple dotted flowers, by iaci- 
sions, its bark yields a brownish, mild gum like 
that of the cherry tree.— Roxb., Voigt. 254. 

BAUHINIA RIC HARDIANA,— Wall. 

Introduced from Madagascar. Of this wood 
there is no knowledge, the trees in this country 
being still young. But this tree deserves at¬ 
tention as it is probable that some useful pro¬ 
perty in it led to its introduction.— Hort. 
Garden 58 Voigt 255. 

BAUHINIA SCANDENS.— Linn ; Willdt. 

Bauhinia lingua,— DeCand. 

Myouk-hla-ga. Burm. I Naja balli. Maleal. 

Rod Bauhinia. Eng. I Qunda gilla of Silhet. 

Esoulapiando. „ | 

This trailing, climbing, Bauhinia, has small 
Whitish flowers which turn to a yellowish 
colour. It grows in the Moluccas, Conoans, 
Assam, is not uncommon ahout Gowhatti and is 
& common species at Sylhet where it runs up 
over trees ot the largest size. Dr. Mason 
mentions that the tree is remarkable for its 
Contorted stem, and it is said by Loudon to 
have formed the type of the snake rod of Escula- 

S ius which he brought with him from India, 
is fibrous baric is made into cloth and rope, but 
the fibres are harsh and stubborn.— Dr. Mason, 
p. 180 ; Royk, p, 296. Roxb. Vol. IL p. 326, 
Md Vtijt 244. 

BAUHINIA 8ANDENS. Roxb, in E. I. 
M. not in flora Indies. 8yn. of Baobinia 
Vablii. 8tttt#un. 

BAUHINIA 8PI0ATA. Kcetf. Sya. of 
Bauhinia racemose. 


BAUHINIA TO MENTOS A, —Dim, 

Ms-ha-hle-gS-wa Burm. Petan. Singh. 

V ellow Banfainia... Eng. Kat-atti . Tam. 

Downy mountain Triviatputram„ 

Ebony. „ Theer vala connai „ 

Eanchana.. ..Maleal. Thiruvalaconnay... „ 
Usamaduga. Sans. 

A native of Ceylon,Malabar, and Coromandel; 
bears a large sulphur-coloured flower, and the 
upper petal has usually a deep purple spot on 
the inside. It is a large shrub never exceed* 
ing 12 feet in height Wood very hard, but 
too small to be of any great value in commerce. 
This like the Bauhinia racemosa, has a 
strong very dark colored wood, henoe, the 
name wild ebony. Even the younger branches 
show the heart-wood very dark brown, the 
bark of this is also employed as extemporary 
cordage. The plant furnished to Dr. Wight 
under the name of Caat Attie was the bauhinia 
racemosa , the native practitioners prescribe 
the small dried buds and young flowers in 
certain dysenteric cases; they have little sensi¬ 
ble taste or smell, though the leaves of the 
plant when fresh and bruised, have a strong 
but not unpleasant odour. Their astriugency 
is probably due to the presence of tannin, and 
of one species. Rheede tells us in the H.'s M.’s 
(Part 1. p 64) that a decoction of the root of 
the bark is given on the Malabar Coast, in 
cases where the liver is inflamed.— Ainslit’i 
Mat. Med.p- 73. Wight. Voigt. 252. Dr, 
Cleghorn. Mr. Jajfrey. Mr. Mendis. Roxb, 
Vol. II. p, 323. O’Shaughnessy , p. 317. 

BAUHINIA TRiANDRA.—itazb. 

This is a tree of Bengal and, when in flower, 
is one of the most beautiful of the Baubinias, 
Its trunk is straight and of considerable size. 
Its flowers are large and white,— Roxb. Vol . 
II. p. 340. Voigt. 254. 

BAUHINIA VAHLII, W. Sp A. 

B. Racemosa, Vahl.— Roxb., Ft In. 

B. Scandens.— Roxb. in E I. C. Mus. 

Chamboolee. Duk. Boila. Nepal. 

Maloo .Hind. Adda. Tel. 

Mahwal. „ ? Shyaleo. Uria. 

This is an immense scandent shrub, with ft 
circumference of stem of 1} feet and 
largish white flowers that turn yellow. It 
grows in the Thull ghats, ravines at Khandalla, 
Morung mountains, in the Dehra Dhoon and 
Kamaon, it abouuds in the jungles, in the 
North West Province of India, and near the 
mountains of Ganjam and Gumsur and yields 
a fibre which is extensively used in rope mak¬ 
ing. The leaves which are a foot in length 
and breadth, have rounded lobes, are used 
as platters for eating from afidfor making the 
11 tullari’’ or small umbrellas wdrn oh the head, 
also for packing and lining baskets and for 
house thatch, and bariefor ropds; fegumes pen¬ 
dulous from twelve to twenty inches long, 
covered with a brown velvet down. The 











BAWHONQO. 


BA m. 


lilt of the large and broad pods have a sweet 
astringent ^vor, and are eaten like almonds 
by the natives. When the husks are fresh the 
natives roast them to get at the kernels, when 
old, they open of themselves: it is said the ker¬ 
nels possess tonic and aphrodisiac properties.*- 
Dr. Honigberger,p> 241. Riddell Voigts 254. 
Captain Macdonald , FI And,^ Useful Plants. 
Riddell Pomll CUghorn. Panj. Report . 
baubinia VARIEGATA.-i^. 

Var. (a) Baubinia purpurascens. 

„ (b) „ Candida.— i2cu»6. not At*. 


Racto-kanchan... Bam > Sons. Hind. I 

Kano raj Kanohan. Mibb. 

Jrkmnbalithapaara.CAN. Chovana-mund&ri Mal. 

Mountain Ebony... Eng. Kuvidara. Sans. 

Knchnar.Him Segapu Manthari maram 

Kuvidara. ,, Tam. 

Kolar.. „ Borodha. Uria. 


An ornamental tree with variegated flowers, 
the purpurascens being purplish, those of 
Candida, white. It is sparingly found in 1 
the Bombay forests, and, there, it never reaches 
a size for a 10 inch plank. The wood, however, 
is hard and good. In Ganjam and Gurasur its 
extreme height is 30 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch 8 feet, and is tolerably 
common and used for firewood. Common in 
India, Burmah and at Ajmeer. When in 
blossom the tree is very splendid, and the 
fragrance delightful. The flower buds are eaten 
as a vegetable. This tree would be highly 
ornamental in compounds. Mason says that 
when in blossom this is a very handsome tree. 
Its buds are sold fresh in the bazaar at Lahore 
as a vegetable, which are eaten prepared with 
animal food.— Drs. Irvine, Mason } Gibson , 
Riddell , Oleghom , Voigt and Captain Macdo¬ 
nald , Gm, Med. Top. Dr- Honigberger , p. 241 
jp. 191. Jaffrey. Riddell M. E. Jur. R. Sec 
Koochnal. 

Baubinia variegata. 

Var. A . Purpurascens.— Roxb. II. p. 319. 

Bidal.,. Bkhu. J Ma-ha-kbe-gft-nL.BuRM. 

Rakfca-kanchati... „ Seg&poo Munthri- 
Xuvidara .Sans. | maram. ,.Ta^ 

A tree, with beautiful large purple flowers; 
4 petals light purple, the fifth deep purple tinged 
with cream and red. It is one of the most 
stately of the Bsuhinias, and grows in the 
Peninsula of India, in Serampore, Patera^ 
Mppihari and'Purannya.— Voigt. 253, Mr 
Jeffrey, Roxb . Pol. ll, p. 319. 

Bauhinia variegata. 

Far. 5, Candida, 

A shrub with large flowers with four white 
petals in 4* flowers and one with a sulphur 
colour within. It grows in Nepaul, Oudb,Beneaji, 
\ «, Iilamnagw and Piome.— Voigt y p f 3p3. 

mmm, in Gm* m 

nWwnr, a tree ol extreme height 15 fool; cir¬ 


cumference 5 feet, and height from ground to 
the intersection of the first brunch, 99 feet. 
The wood is used for bandy wheels on account 
of its strength. It is rather scarce.— Captain 
Macdonald. 

BAUL oe BOL. Hind. Urine. 

BAULEAH, a boat of the Ganges river. 
See Boat. 

BAUNA. Hind. A dwarf. 

BAUME. Fr. Balsam. 

BAUME DE COPAIBU. Fr. Copaiva. 
BAUME-DE-PEEU. Fr. Balsam of Peru* 
BAUME DE TOLU. Fa. Tolu balsam. 
BAUME VERTE. Fr. Mint. 

BAUMMOL. Ger. Olive Oil. 

BAVALALI. See Baba-Lali; Hindu. 
BAVaNI. SeeBhawani; Kali, 

BAVUNGI. Tbl. Celastrus paniculatus.— 
Willed. Bavunginuni. Tel. Oil of ditia 
See Malkungunee, Oil. 

BAVUNG-PUTI. Malay. Garlic* 

BAWA. Mar. Cassia fistula. 

BAWANG, a river of Sumatra. See More. 
BAWAE, a section of the Kuli tribe of Raj* 
putanah. The Bawar, Bawari and Baora or 
Bhaora are possibly parts of some great race, 
hich were dispersed in pre-historic times. See 
Rajpoots. 

BAWARI, a predatory tribe, scattered 
throughout India. Wilson describes them as 
robbers by profession and known in different 
places by different appellations, but call thei»-f 
selves Bawari. He says that they are all hindaa, 
and use a peculiar dialect, which is said to bo 
spoken in some parts of Guzerat. They seem 
to be the Bhaora of Southern India, who are 
styled Harn-pardi and Harn Shikari and are 
the wild hunters pf the jungles and forests. 
See Bhaora. 

BAURI. Brng., low castehindu, aswineherd 
by avocation.**- Wilson, 

BAWEAN. The island of Bawean, or, fol¬ 
lowing its old name, Lubek, forming 4 portion 
of the Residency of Sourabaya, lies about six¬ 
teen Dutch (forty-eight English) miles to the 
north ofUjong Pangka, in 5 0 90'South Lati¬ 
tude and 112 0 38’ W. longitude (Greenwich) 
and contains abput 36 square (Dutch) geogra¬ 
phical miles or 44 English miles. The country 
in general is very mountainous, and it is wl? 
near the sea that some plains are found, on the 
largest o 1 which, about 3£ miles in circum¬ 
ference, the principal village Sangkapura is 
situated. The Bawean race, ate probably deseenf 
dents of the Madurese, whose language with a 
few modifications prevails, though they differ 
from them iu dress ; but in this respect agitt 
closely with the Bug**. The inhabitant! ftf 
the desss Dipanga employ the Javanese l*n- 
guege.-^Mm. M M Fbi. We. ?•,* Due 
Jpdia. p. 365. Mi. ■*{ : 

B4WB. PfW. a leopard* 











BAY OF BENGAL. 


BAZIRA. 


BAWUNG. Ball Jay. Onion? Garlic? from Burtnah and the waters of the Cauvery, 
BAWUNJAI, a division of the Khutree. See Vallar, Pennar, Palar, Kistna, Godavery and 
Khutri. Mahanuddy from the Peninsula of India. See 

BAWURCH1. Hind. A cook. Cyclone, India, 308, 819, Rain, Sunderbans. 

BAY A. Hind. Ploceus Philippeneis. BAYPORB, a town in India in Long. 75 ° 

BAYA. Jav, Crocodile. See Crocodilidse. 63’ E., and Lat. 11 0 11, N. See Beypoor. 
BAYA. Mar. Cassia fistula. BAZANIA. See Cinnamomum. 

BAYBERRY-TREE. Eng, Eugenia pi- BAZAR. Port. Bezoar. 

menta. BAZAR. Pers. Hind. The market place 

BAYAUT. Arghun Khan, Kablai Khan's of eastern countries. Those in India are 
great nephew. His wife was Zibellina, the usually held in an open street or open quad- 
Khatun Bulugan, a lady of great beauty and rangle and are attended to by men. Those of 
ability. She had been married to Abaka, but BuTmah are large wooden buildings and the 
on his demise, according to the marriage cus- sellers are almost exclusively women, the 
toms of the Mongols, she passed to the Urda of women of Burmah generally being active com¬ 
ber step-son, Arghun. On her death, Arghun mercial agents. In all oriental countries it is 
sent Marco Polo for another wife, out of the the custom for the purchaser to seek out the 
Mongol tribe of Bayaut, but Arghun died before seller and to make an offer for what he wants, 
the lady Kuka-Chin wa9 brought and she pass- These two customs are opposed to the practice 
ed to Ghazan, the nephew of Arghun, for Ar- in Europe, and where the purchaser is a stranger 
ghun had been succeeded by Kai-Khatu, his and ignorant of the ordinary value of the 
brother.— Quart Rev., July 1868. article he is purchasing, lead him into over- 

BAYGOONA, Uria ? A Ganjam and Gum- paying and to his regarding orientals as lying 
sur tree leaves used in fever. impostors. 

BAYLA NAVA MARAM. Tam, Dindu- BAZEEGUR and NUT, jugglers, and 
ga Tree. Andersonia, sp. \ tumblers. The nut may be considered as the 

BAYLEY, WILLIaM BUTTERWORTH, gipsies of Hindustan; both are wandering 
a Bengal Civil Servant, died 29th May 1860 tribes, and have each a language understood 
in his seventy-ninth year. The East India only by themselves: they live principally by 
Company in its best days had few better juggling, fortune-telling, by palmistry and 
servants. He rose to the very highest position other means, and are alike addicted to thiev- 
in the Government of India, for he was ing. The gipsies are governed by their 
for a time Governor-General, and for a quarter king, the Nut by their nardar bouthab. 
of a century he sat in the Great Council They appear to be equally indifferent on the 
of Leadenhall Street, one of the ablest and subject of religion, and in no respect parti- 
most respected members of the Court of Direc- cular in their food, or the manner by which 
tors. In 1840 he was Chairman of the East it is obtained. According to a list furnished 
India Company. When, in 1858, the imme- by Captain Richardson, the languages adopted 
diate control of the Government of India was by these people would appear to possess 
transferred from the Company to the Crown, a very strong affinity to each other. " The 
Mr. Bayley retired into private life. Bazeegur are sub-divided into seven oastes 

BAYNDA. Duk. Hibiscus esculentus. viz., the Charee, At'bhyee'a, Bynsa, Pur- 
BAYNE8, CHARLES ROBERT, was a buttee, Kalkoor, Dorkinee, and Gungwar .- 
member of the Madras Civil Service for about but the difference seems only in name, for 
.80 years up to 1862. Author of several works they live together, and intermarry as one 
connected with the practice of the Courts. people: they say they are descended from 
BAY OF BENGAL, lies between the Malay four brothers of the same family. They prac- 
and Indian peninsulas with its head iu Lat. tise the raahoraedan rite of circumcision ; 
21* N. at the mouths of the Ganges and they regard Tan-Sin as their tutelar deity; 
Brahmaputra. It is liable every few years to consequently they look up to him for success 
be visited by severe cyclones, and advancing and safety in all their professional exploits, 
storm waves. Of the latter, that of 1832, These consist of playing on various instru- 

vrhich swept over the islands of the delta, up ments, singing, dancing, tumbling, &c.” u The 

to Saugur, was attended with great loss of life; two latter accomplishments are peculiar to the 
•s also was a cyclone in 1859, and another in women of this sect. The notions of religion 

1864, with a storm wave which submerged js- and a future state, among this vagrant race, 

lands and rushed along the coast in the vicinity are principally derived from their longs, which 
of Masuhpetam. It receives the Ganges by its are beautifully simple.—^. Myth Hind. 
numerous mouths and the Brahmaputra from p. 313. See Himalaya, 
the north of India, the rivers Karnphal and BDELLA, Greek. Leeches. See Hirudo. 

Kalandong at Chittagong and Akyal>, the BAZIRA Aornis, was the place fixed on 

irawadi, Sitang, Gwyne, and Moulmein rivers by the Greek dynasties for a military garrison. 
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BE, 


BEAD PLANTS 


, Thera were military colonies of Macedonians 
Established at Alexandria ad Caucasum, Ari- 
g K um, and Bazira, and garrisons at Nysa, Ora, 
Massaga, Peuceleotis and at Aornis, a moun¬ 
tain range, supposed to be the mountain of 
Mababan in the Pir-Panjal or Mid Himalayan 
ranae. S«e Cyc. of Ind. Supp. ii. Kafir. 

BAZU-BAND. Hind. Armlet. 

BDELLIUM, Eng. Fk. 

Aflatun. Ar. Bedolah. Heb. 

Kara-wa. Burm. Muk’l. Pers, 

Badleyun . Gr. Gugula .. ...Singh. 

Hadelkhon. » Kuogiliam. Tam. 

Gugul.Goz. Hind. Guggilam . Tel. 

This fragrant gum resin as met with in com¬ 
merce is the product of various trees, and 
Dr. Ainslie, (Vol. I. p. 29) gives an excellent 
summary of all the information extant when 
his work was written. But he was not inclined to 
regard it as a product of any of the trees of 
India, and pointed to the Darakht-i-mukul of 
Persia as the plant producing it. That of 
Africa, is from Balsamodendron Africanum ; the 
Sicilian B’delliura is obtained from the Daucus 
hispanicus, D. C., but in all essential properties 
these are identical with the gugul of the 
Indian bazaars, a product of the Commiphora 
Madagascarensis, (Lindley) the Amyris com¬ 
miphora, (Roxb.) the Balsamodrendron com¬ 
miphora, (Wight and Aruott), and a native of 
. Bylhet, Assum and Madagascar, which blossoms 
* in the Calcutta Botanic garden about February 
and March, but seldom ripens its seed. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, two varieties 
of the Bdellium from the Amyris commiphora, 
were exhibited—the solid gum, and the balsam¬ 
ic fluid, as obtained from the tree, and speci¬ 
mens of the tree were sent to the Horticultural 
Gardens of Madras. The Indian Gugul much 
resembles myrrh, and is said to be largely ex¬ 
ported as that drug. Dr. Boyle considered the 
gugul as identical with the B’dellium of com¬ 
merce and indicates the Greek names of B’del- 
lium, Badleyun & Madelkbon, as the b 'SeXkioy & 
pafaXxoy °f Dioscorides. The B’dellium of Ge¬ 
nesis ii. 12, and Numbers xi. 17 is supposed 
to be the gum resin of Balsamodendron 
Roxburghii, Arn. (B. pubescens Stocks,? and B. 
Mukul, Hooker) B‘dellium, in the Bombay tariff 
valuation, is rated at Rs. 4 per cwt. and is im¬ 
ported from Cutch and the Persian Gulf. It is 
re-exported to China and to England under the 
name of myrrh.— O' Shaughnmy y pp. 287-8. 
Jf, E, J, A, Royle's 111 . Rim, Hot. Faulk - 
acr. Com, Dictionary. See v Gums. 

. ?T)0LA0H of Scripture. Gen. ii. 12, 
Numbers xi. 7, supposed to be Bdellium gum 
resin of Balsamodendron Roxburghii or musk. 

BE. Prog, without Be-charagh without a 
bmp, deserted. Be-aamajh, without discretion 


BEADS. 

Paternosters .Dut. Mant-Meni ••« tee Mautv 

Rosaries .Fr. Kulknrti . MaLIal. 

Rosen Krauze. Ger, Coronas. ...Sr- 

Munniara .Guz. Hand . Tam. 

Manke ... Hind. Pussalu... Tel. 

Corone... It. 

Beads are in general use, in all countries, for 
personal ornament, as necklaces, ear and nose 
droops, and for ornamental work, and are 
made of glass, ivory, wood, the inferior and pre¬ 
cious gems, as cornelians, onyxes, rubies, eme¬ 
ralds, pearls, seeds, alabaster, magnesite,, 
nacre, coral, gold, steel, and date stones are all 
used as beads ; rosaries are likewise made of 
beads. The glass beads manufactured in China 
are sent wholly to India or the Archipelago ; 
those for India are shipped to Bombay. Five 
boxes are estimated to weigh a perul ; 134,S 
boxes were shipped in 1836, at $. 18 per box. 
In the four years 1852-53 to 1855-56 inclu¬ 
sive, the import of beads into the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency was to the value of Rs. 1,37,722, and 
the value of the exports for the same period 
was Rs. 24,491, glass beads are largely ex¬ 
ported from England to Africa, and sometimes 
to the value of £10,000 to £20,000. 

BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in India 
produce bright coloured seeds, used as beads. 
Amongst these is the red seed with a black eye, 
of the Abrus precatorius, Beng. 8w«*ta Koonch : 
Tamul, Conduminnie, which is also used by 
the Burmese as a weight. Mr. Mason informs 
us that the Karen in the southern pro¬ 
vinces cultivate one or two species of Job’s 
tears for the seed. The Pwo race plant, a species 
with rouud seeds which are used to ornament 
the borders of their tunics, but they are never 
seen on a woman’s gown. The Sgau tribe on 
the contrary, cultivate a species bearing an oval 
seed, and use them merely for embroidering 
female dresses. In Amherst Province, the 
Pwo seldom appear in their native costume, 
and many deny that tbeir tribe ever had any 
other than that which they now wear, which it 
Burmese. The Abrus precatorius is a native of 
the East Indies, but is found in the tropical 
parts of Africa and America. The seeds are 
strung together ai beads, with shells and 
other hard seeds, also as rosaries,, hence the 
name precatorius. The common , variety are 
red, with a black spot, whilst other varieties 
produce various coloured seeds. The leaves 
and roots secrete the sweet substance which 
characterizes the liquorice plant, (Glycvrrliiza 
glabra,) and in the East and West Indies it is 
called wild liquorice and used for the same 
purposes. Anislie writing of these says they 
are strung together into necklaces, bracelets ts| 
other ornaments. The white sort reaembjw 
pearls. Bruised into a.iine powder, goldsmitfi* 
use it to joirt together the more Mcite J i k T 
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of golden ornaments. The shining scarlet 
.seed8 of the Adjfpnthera pavoniqa, are used 
as weights by jewellers, and are made into 
ornaments, in the form of beads, bracelets, 
&c. The round, hard, black seeds contained 
in the hairy pericarp of the Canna Indica, 
(Krishna Tamara, Tel : Kata-bala: Kul 
Valei mtrnnie, Tam ; Seela rumba, Sans 
Ukkilbar ke raunke, Hind: Sabba jaya 
Hind :) are made into necklaces and othe: 
ornaments. The Utrasum beads, are th< 
very rough seeds of the Elaeocarpus lanceo- 
latus, (Utrasum, Tam : Oodrgj, Duk ) They 
are brought to India from Java, of which 
country the tree is a native, are about 
the size of small nutmegs, and sre made into 
bracelets for European ladies. The Saiva 
brahmins and pundarums, religious devotees of 
the saiva sect of hindoos, who live by alms, 
wear them round their beads and necks and 
form them into rosaries. The dark colored 


mode of cultivating them, See Japan, 412. 
Kabul 433. Phaseolus, Yicia, ' 

BEAK. Eng. 


Dub. 


Bibbs.. 


Dob. 

..Ethiop. Heb, 

Deep. 

.Pbk 

Arktos,. 


Karadi. 


Rich.... 

.Hind 

OudfllgP,.,... 


Ursus... 

.. ...Latin. 


. 


The genus ursus, of tbe mammal#, a planti¬ 
grade animal, of which, four Indian species 
are known, viz. U Isabellinus, Horsfield ; 
U. Labiatus of Blainyille } U. Malayensis of 
Baffles and U. Tibetan us of Cuvier. U. Iaabel- 
linus is, according to Gray the U. Syriacus of 
Hemp & Ehrenberg and that known to Himalay¬ 
an sportsmen as the Brown, Red, Yellow, White, 
Grey, Silver or Snow bear or Tibetan Isnow bear 
and is the Harput of Kashmir, for it inhabits 
Tibet and the snowy regions of the Himalaya, 
and High Central Asia generally. 

Ursus labiatus of Biainvilie is found .all 


oval seeds of the Caryota urens, are made into 
buttons, and used as beads by Mahomedans, 
fkoondel-panei munnie, Tam. Erimpanna,CAN.) 
The dark colored roundish seeds (Kodda panei, 
munnie, Tam.) of the Corypha umbraculifera 
are used as beads by hindoo devotees, the Tader, 
or Dtissari wanloo, Tgho live on alms. The 
Tolasee Beads, Qolasee vayr munnie, Tam : 
Toolsikemunke, Duk) are made from the root 
of the holy basil, Ocimum sanctum, a plant 
sacred to Vishnu and held in esteem by all his 
followers, the Brahmins and Taders of which 
sect, wear it round their necks and arms. A 
very handsome bead is made by polishing 
the betel nut, called by the Tamil people Peak 
znunnie .—Ainslies Mat. Med. p. 142.. See 
Abrua precotorius; Adenanthera pavonina, 
Areca catechu ; Caryota urens, Corypha ura- 
brapulifera. El®ocarpus lanceolatus ; Ocimum 
sanctum; Melia azaderach. 

BEAH, a river about six miles from Feroze- 
poor also runs near Umritsir. 

BEAM. Eng, Nath. Hind. This building 
material, is made of wood or iron, and beams 
are of various kinds. 

BEAMI. Maleal. Herpestes rponniera. 
•— H, B . and Kmth i. 


over India, Ceylon and Assam and is the Ballu 
or Beech. It has received several scientific 
synoniras, attaching it to the genera Brady* 
pus and Melurus, and its names in English, 
five fingered sloth, sloth Bear and Ursine 
sloth, have corresponded. It is readily do¬ 
mesticated. When wild it lives on roots and 
honey. Ursus Malayanus, occurs in Arakan, 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
in Indo-Chinese countries generally., 

U. Tibetanus, the black Bear of Himalayan 
sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of the 
Himalaya, and is very rare in Tibet, though 
met with in its eastern forests. It seems 
identical with U. Isabellinus, Bligh, Cat. See 
Mammalia. Prochilus; Ursus. 


BEAR, the Great Bear in astronomy is thp 
Dab-i-Akbar of Persian astronomers also called 
dum-i-gurg, or wolfs’ tail. 


Beard. 

.. Eno. 

Barbp. 

.Lat* 

Bart... 

.Dan Gkr. 

Resh. 


Baard. 

.Dut. 

Tb&di. 


Darhi....... 


Gadamu. 

.Tpl. 

Barbe. 





The beard is worn by most mahomedans, 
nd by several of the Christians of the east. 
The beard is never worn by a hindoo nor by a 
Burman. Most mahomedans of the Shafei 


BEANS, Eng. 

Phulon.Aa. Fab». ,„Ut. 

Feves... ...Fr. Boohji. ....Hus. 

Fhul. Hub. HabW/.. 

Bohnen. Germ. Peenpas.HiND.TAM. Tel, 


school, however, clip their mustachios exceed* 
ugly short; some clean shave tbe upperlip, the 
>mperial,audthe parts of the beard about the cor¬ 
ners of the mouth and the forepart of theeheeks. 


fiohnen. Germ. Peenpas.HiND.TAM. Tel, In anointing the body, the oeard is also at- 

W®-.•.tended to, and in tbe utterance of any holy 

The various kinds of beans cultiv^d in % name or prayer, mahomedans rub their hand 
ardpns o( Europe, are grown in India, bpth down over their face apd, mgut^Wfl hpgtias 
ptiyei and Europeans, 5t prere, catling the sajreq wd fjlr^. 

Windwteaps wd tip various species, auq the bepid rpth ■ Peorifofr. Twmli 

..■.'.I.'.. a* V.an.L Ujnw OKI BuJjiJ. hi PaJ If 
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BiHE ? 

BEARfiB, AptfMfiafi; * ptoahqtiin 5 cit- cred hot'spring of hltam Karan, there is a con- 
tier : also a house servant. siderable supply of box (buxus sempervireus) 

BEAROOtf, ik J trkhied for huhtitfg by toe " Shamshad” of the oupresses'torulosa (twisted 
Kirghis.-'-fllc Upper and' Loiter Afntoor , pi cypress,) and of the olive (Kahu).* A large 
P4fe. forest of chil, pinus longifolia, is found below 

REABMEE, a river near Gysabad and Karsole on the Parbati. In the higher slopes^ 
Btrmoh. there are dense forests of the less valuable 

B&AR8 PAW8 afe retarded by the Chinese pines add of the alpine oat, quercua semicat- 
eSa delicate dish.— William's Middle Ring- jpifolia. There arc gold washing in its sands. 
<tom p. 249« The whole length of the fieas is 350 mijes 

BE-AR-WOOD, a tree of Meera Forest, from its source to its junction with the But- 
dear 1 Abbottabad, Hazara. Natural order; lej, From Man6ii forest to Larji the fall ap- 
Comferte,' 1 Pinus longifolia : Properly Bi-ar pears to be neatly sixty feet per mile. From 
wood.—‘(to/; Oat, Ex . 1862. Larji to Mandi, a distance of twenty-five 

BE AS, a river of the Panjab, which with miles, the fall is 1,000 feet, or forty feet per 
the* Jelam, Chehab, Ravi and Sutlej, form the m ^ e * ^rora Mirthal, a distance of 150 miles, 
Panjnad, that'joins the Indus near the southern tbe fall is only 1,600 feet, or 10 06 feet per 
extremity of'the province.' This river is well The Beas river between Amratsarand 

known from the writings of Moorcroft (Travels, Jclandar in the Punjab, is about 898 feet 
I. 190), Gerard, and A. Cunningham ; (Jour. ah °v« the sea at about L. 31° 29' N. L. 75° 
Ai. Soc.j Ben, X. I.) For seventy-five miles & Arrian ; History of the Punjab , p. 15. 
it flows southwards, through the British pro* Book, et, Thomp. Mrs, Heitey's Adventures 
vince of ’ Kiillu, then b’ends towards Mandi, °f a Lady in Tartary. V'ol. /. p. 85. Cun- 
add debbuches from the hills at Mirthal, after ningham. Qtigkyrn's Punjab Eeporl f p. 84; 
a J winding westerly course of one hUudred arid See Kot Kangra. 
twfenty-flvb miles. It is tributary to Sutlej BEATI MABAM. Txtf. also Biti maram 
rises on 1 the 8. verge of Rotang Pass, Lat. Dslbergjia, species. 

32® 24* Long. 77? ll* 13,260 feet above Blackwood. .Mo. I Rose wood. Eno. 

the sea. It runs'sotith 80 miles West 50 Bomba y * •.' |CarrooMaram .Tam. 

iriiles; thfeh takes a wide Sweep to N, W. for 80 The tree producing^ qra?raental wood is , 
utiles; and S. 80 miles; to Sutlej, at Endrasa, common in the Wynaad on open and grass 
^iriigth; 296 utiles.’ Its tributaries and affiu- lands, where the'tree attains a great size and 
efiis 'ai?e thb'Pirbatt ; Shinj, 38 ; Gomati, 55 it grows in Malabar and Travancore to a 
roflesj U1; Gaj. About 10,000 square miles are large size ; some trees five feet in diameter, 
drained by it. It is also called Beab, is the Hyp- arid fifty feet long, have been brotight from 
htrtis'of Ahian, and the Bibasis'of Ptolemy. TrilvsIiicOre, but the wood is generally not 
It rises 'in Lalidul, in the' Himalayas add the more than twenty or twenty-five feet loftg, 
nhifae id said to be derived from tile Sanscrit arid from 1 twenty inches to twb feet in diameter, 
wbrd Vydsii, the name of a RiShi, or sage, cele- It might be procured in great quantities in 
btated in the classical literature of India. The Travancore and the Cochin forests. Much of 
local nitne, Vipasa or Beypasha is supposed this wbod is used in England, and called roae- 
to have originated the BibasiS of Ptolemy, the wo6d. Its general Usds in India are for house 
Hjr'pasftrof Tfiny add the HyphSsiS of Arrian, furniture: great quantities are exported to 
It is still, as of old, crossed by beans of a cot Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, for that pur- 
placdfl over "the water bags called mSshaks, pos t!—Mchdr Mi E.EdpeM, and C. M % £ 
the Greek name being a corruption of the Bans- Journal See, Dalbergia. 
krit* Yipdsai 1 It is however also’sa'id to take BEATSON,’ Lieutenant' General, this officer 
itfc ndme fjota a sabrcWpoOlatits source,'called entered the Indian Ahnyinl820. He became, 
“Yya* Rlshi,” aitdafbd in the Rotarigpiss, Lieutenant General in the Turkish Army; and 
atfthehdadbf the Krillu valley, the : elevation also held the local rank of Major-GeneVal in 
oPwWctfia’l3,909 febt above* thelevel of the the British Army. He wSs 6 times mentioned 
sdtli'Tllescfertery 6f the BehSvaltty is . partied- in orders J and despatches for actions in 
latrtjr bteufiftil,and ditWrif 'fr^ 'thitt of We which he commanded. He served with Sir 
8ttle} } add IJhdtilab; Nihe "notable * tributaries DfcEaejr IvriM fn Spdiri; wai Woiuded, received 
jcif 'tto’ Beai u irt u Kiill!i, :j imbbgst theSd is the Gross of Ban Fernando; gold medal for the 
tKe' SaMW; unfdtdabfe'aria spatiried’bf'a Wube caniiaign, and.Trimean medal with 
wtA6k!eik brifj^ r ihyrid tofl^fiWIri elas'ps for BMlW^lhW^ari; and SebaWtk f 
wWfbF tlli^iS^ v B4k;^ab6^;Sdlthrf«^ pdl. Ha Was ibentMd by General Sir 'imr 
dSattbhfl'if Scariett, ou' whW’efaff he was aervj^^ 
(tk^eeto^ ihd Baiakts^ and' Tak^Wlau. 1 FavourabW'i«; 
wahmt. On the Parbati^ tMIfi otHart" ^ktert by the 
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BECBUOOBI. 


BEDA. 


Governors-General and Commander-in-Chief in 
India —Lord Ellenborougb, Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Harding Lord Auckland, Lord Gough, 
Sir Charles Napier, and Sir William Gomm. 
In Spain, by Sir deLacy Evans aud Sir Duncan 
M'Dougall j in Turkey and the Crimea, by 
Lord Baglan and Sir James Scarlett.' 1 

BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA.—JPaZZ. 

. Echites grandiflora.— Roxb. 

A gigantic climbing shrub, one of the Apocy - 
tiacea growing in Chittagong, the Khassya Hills 
and Nepal, flowers in February, and is very 
ahowy ; found by Dr. Hooker in the Terai, 
east of Siligoree, in full bloom, ascending 
the loftiest tree9, and clothing their trunks 
with its splendid foliage and festoons of enor¬ 
mous funnel-shaped white flowers. B. Jerdo- 
niana, R. Wight, of the Coorg jungles, attains 
similar heights.— R. Brown. Hooker Him. 
Jour. t Vol. Lp. 401. 

BEAVER, neither the large nor the little 
beaver occur in India, but the tails of the 
latter, the Ondatra Americana of Tiedmann, 
the Castor Zibethicus of Linnaeus, Fiber 
Zithicus of Cuvier Ondatra of Lacepede, the 
Musk-rat of Canada, and Musquash of the cree 
[Indians, form a considerable article of im¬ 
port into India, being regarded by some races 
1 i aphrodisaic. 

BABbEiL the chief family of the kurd clan 
of ^ermanj \ the members of which are the 
hereditary chiefs of the clan; and hence their 
whole territory and the people are now called 
the government of the Bebbeh or Baban. The 
clan was originally established at Pizhder in 
the northern mountains near Sikeneh on the 
frontier of Persia.— Rich's Residence in Kur - 
diftan , Vol . I.p> 80. 

BE-BAQ. Hind-, an acquittance in full. 

BEHOOB, a village between Fort Saint 
David and Pondicherry, at which Major Law- 
rance, in August 1752, entirely routed the 
French Army, 

BEBA GHAUT, in Long. 92° 3' E. and 
Lat. 26 6 W N. 

.BEC-FIN. Fe. Syn. for the Warbler birds. 

BECHE DE MER. Poet. Holothuria, 
Tripang, the esculent Holothuria or sea cu¬ 
cumber of the seas of the Archipelago. It sells 
at Singapore at 18 to 70 dollars per pical. See 
Hplothuria, Japan, Tripang. India 352. Biche 
de mar. 

BECHETI. Hind., an Indian variety of the 
Catnelua dromedarius. 


converted into rafts for houses.— Smith** 5 
Years t p. 67. 

BECHNE-WALA JOGI, a sect of the Jogi 
mendicants. See Jogi. 

BECHUNDI. Hind, or Beh-cbandee. In 
Raepore, this substance, if pulverized, resembles 
arrowroot, and is made use of by natives on 
fast days, prepared in various ways. It is 
obtained from the glutinous matter which issues 
from the stems of a jungle plant, after being 
soaked in running water for some days. The 
Gond race prepare the Behchandee. It oan be 
had in any quantity in the Jubbulpore bazaar, 
but most of it comes from Mundla and Seonee. 
The specimens seen appear to consist of the 
dried sections of a farinaceous root containing 
bassorin, and allied in composition to salep, 

BED, in Long. 67 0 58' E. and Lat. 33 0 
42’ N. 

BED. Eng. 

Bichana .Hind. Paddu-kai. Tam. 

Palang.. „ Kattal. „ 

Charpai. ,, Mancham. Tel. 

John v. 8 and 9. “ And the man took 
up the bed and walked." The bed of an oriental 
is seldom anything besides a carpet or mat, 
or a cloth os thick as a bed quilt. Men carrying 
such beds may be seen daily on the highways. 
The hindus of the South of India usually sleep 
on the floors of their houses, but all of them 
have night dresses in which to sleep, that of 
the women being generally a loin cloth called 
“ Padawi,” Tamil ; Koka, Tel.; madejof cotton 
or of the fibres of one of the hemp plants, 
though many lie down in their day dress, as 
in Exodus xxii. 27. Mabomedans in India all 
use cots to sleep on, when able to afford them, 
and every mahomedan bride takes a cot or 
char-pai to her husband's house, as part of her 
Jahez or furnishings. In Burmah, the poorest 
person sleeps on a cot with mosquito curtains. 
— Ward, Hindoos . 

BED. Hind* Pees., the willow : Arak-i-* 
bed-i musbk," willow-flower distilled water. 

BED. Sans. Calamus rotangthe cane. 

BEDA, a Mysore tribe, said by General 
Briggs to have formed the body guard of the 
ruler of that country. This is probably a 
name for the Beder, Bedera or Vedera, a 
non-Arian race, who occupy several parti of 
India, the hill top of Ramandrug and at Zora* 
pore where the Bheema joins the Kistnah : the 
plural is Baidera whence the English Pindara. 
This non-ariau race have email sovereignties at 
Beder Zorapoor in the Doab of the Kistna and 


BECHIACORI, A wood of Nepaul, Bhimah. Wilson describes the Mysore Beda 
called Sulla and Surrendhoo), or Dboobkee on as a race who are considered outcasts, and live 
wcountofits resinous quality. Its branches by the chase as hunters, fowlers, and are consi* 
are used in Nepaul as torches: the fragrant dered in Mysore as coming originally from 
turpentine which it yiejdi is employed in $mi Telingana. Many of thfBaid^a axe grain ear. 
flees, and in medicated salves, and iti wood is nets. See India, p. 8>t * 
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BEPA, in Ceylon, a race of wild men, called 
alto Weda,,they apeak the Singhalese lauguage, 
wear their hair long, collect it together, and tie 
it on the crown of the bead in a bunch. Their 
complexions are dark, comparative to the other 
Singalese.— Tennant's Hindoostan , Vol, 1, p, 
192. See Veddah. 

BEDALI, or Bedalika, Griffitliia fragrans, 
F and A. Posoqueria fragrans.— R. i, 717. 

BEDANA, Hind. Be without, dana, seed, a 
seedless grape ; also a sort of mulberry, aud a 
kind of sweetmeat made with quince seeds. 

BEDA-TIGE. Tbl. Ipomcea pes-caprae.— 
Sweet. 

BEDEN, Capra Nubians. See Caprese. 

BEDBOME, Major, a Madras Military Offi¬ 
cer, wrote on the Suakes, the Ferns and timbers 
of the Madras Presidency. 

BEDEE. A taluk in the Belgaum collector- 
ate with forests ; but Br. Gibson says that 
neither teak, seesoo, nor honee (Peterocufpus 
mampium) y the three most valuable woods in 
the forest, had been Bpared.— Report , 1849 to 
1856, p. 8. 

BEDEE, a town in India in Long. 78° 
82’ E. andLat. 20° 44* N. 

BEDENORE, OR NUGGORE, a town in 
India in Long, 75 0 5* E. and Lat. 13 0 50’ 
N. 

BEDER, in L. 17° 63'6 N. L. 77° 36’ 
E., A town in the Bekhan, near the right 
bank of the Manjera, 75 miles North West - of 
Hyderabad. The top of the minaret is 2,350 
fee( and the base is 2,250 feet Above the sea. 
This was the capital of the Bahmani raahome- 
dan dynasty, which ruled up to the middle of 
the 16th century, this dynasty joined the qua¬ 
druple confederation formed by the Nizam 
Shahi kings of Ahmednuggur, the Adal Shahi 
kings of Bejapore and the king of Gulburgah, 
formed to overthrow the Hindu sovereignty of 
Bijauuggur or Vizianagr, near Bellary, when 
the sovereign Rama Rajah was taken prisoner. 
Beder is surrounded by a great curtain, now 
much dilapidated, and on one of its bastions 
is an old gun 21 feet long, Many great 
cupola tombs are on the plain to the S. W. 
The inhabitants when we saw them in 1866, 
1867 and 1868 were few and poor, Beder, Be- 
japore, Bern, Golcondah and Ahmednuggur, 
in the 16th century were five independent ma- 
homedan kingdoms. At the time of Baber’s 
invasion Beder was absorbed by its more 
powerful neighbours. In 1572 Berar was ab¬ 
sorbed by the Nizam Shfhi dynasty. 

BEDER WARE. This tutenague work has 
been described by Drs. Heyne, Buchanan, Ha¬ 
milton, Smith and Captain Newbold. It is a me¬ 
tallurgical compound of considerable interest, 
mod the articles are always greatly admired for 
uteelegance.of as well as for the 


gracefulness of the patterns with which their 
surface is covered. Though the groundwork of 
this composition sppears of a blackish colour, 
its natural colour is that of pewter or of zinc. 
Br. Heyne informs us that it is composed of 
copper sixteen ounces, lead four ounces, tin two 
ounces. These are melted together, and to 
every three ounces of the alloy sixteen ounces 
of spelter, that is of zinc, is added, when the 
alloy is melted for use. But to give the whole 
the black colour which is esteemed, probably 
from bringing out the pattern, it is dipped into 
a solution of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, common 
salt, and blue vitriol. Br. B. Hamilton saw 
of zinc 13,300 grains, copper 460 grains and 
lead 414 grains, melted together, and a mixture 
of resin and bees-wax introduced into the 
crucible to prevent calcination. It was then 
poured into a mould made of baked clay, and 
the article handed over to be turned in a lathe. 
Artists then inlay flowers or other ornaments of 
silver or of gold. They first smear it over with 
sulphate of copper and water, which gives the 
surface a blackish colour, and enables the artist 
more easily to distinguish the figure which he 
draws—this he does with a sharp-pointed in¬ 
strument of steel, and cuts it with small chisels 
of various shapes and then with a hammer and 
punch, fills the cavaties with small plates of 
silver, which adhere firmly to the Bedery. It 
is then polished and stained as described above. 
The various articles made from it are vases, 
wash-hand basins, and ewers, hookah-bottoms, 
spittoons, cups and dishes, small boxes and 
weights. These are inlaid commonly with 
silver, but sometimes with gold. The patterns 
are usually as much to be admired as the forms 
of the vessels. Though usually called Bedery, 
sometimes Vidry, it is also manufactured at 
other places. According to Captain Newbold, 

11 The mould of the vessel is first prepared,. 
in the usual manner, of clay turned into shape 
on a wheel: over the smooth surface of the 
mould a coat of wax and rail (rosin) in equal 
proportions, with a little oil is laid, of the 
thickness of the sides of the vessel required : 
over the wax another thick coat of clay is ap¬ 
plied. Gradual heat is next resorted to, to 
harden the clay .part of the mould ; but princi¬ 
pally to melt out the wax, which of come 
leaves a vacuum on the space ihoccupW. Into 
this space the molten alloy is poived, cooled, 
the mould broken and the y'«sel in rough 
taken out, polished and set ?dde, to receive a , 
black colour preparatory to- n foy> from a smear¬ 
ing of Mor tula (Blue vit*°0* The alloy itself 
is of a pewter white coF r an< ^ isjuv^eF’riArtT'" 
the following proportion teniing his flock, 
to 1 Chittak or 6 shahiof a journey, or 
(Copper). The pattet^r at the five, t hf/ww' 
to be inlaid either^into aomedit^; 
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drawn lightly with' a steel point *ow the black¬ 
ened surface of the vessel,, and then out 
out to the depth of the inlay required 
with a tiny delicately pointed chisel, worked 
by a small hammer; A thin bit of paper is 
pressed into the excavated pattern to receive 
the impression—taken out and placed upon 
a thin plate of silver (the inlay) which is it¬ 
self laid out evenly on a bed of mixed wax 
and rail (rosin), and cut into the exact shape 
of the impression. The cut-out bit of silver is 
then pressed into its corresponding cavity 
engraved on the side of the vessel, and firmly 
inserted by means of a steel point. This done 
over all parts of the vessel, it is again polished 
preparatory to receiving its finishing coat of 
black. This is done by subjecting the vessel 
to a gentle heat and smearing it with a mixture 
composed of *. 1 Tola (B’hur) Shorah ki Mutti 
(Saltpetre) 3 Mashas-Nousagur (Sal Ammo¬ 
niac) ground up into the consistence of cream 
with brackish water. After allowing this mixture 
to lie upon the vessel for a few hours, it is 
washed off with a little brackish water. The 
inlaid silver devices are little altered in colour, 
but the intervening portions of alloy remain of 
ft permanent dead blaok. He witnessed the 
whole process of inlaying and could not help 
admiring the precision, lightness of touch) and 
celerity with which it was performed by a 
Lingayet, which caste and a Jaina are the only 
rsons skilled in the art. It seems divided 
wever into three branches. The mould maker, 
emelter and inlayer. Bedery does not rust, 
yields little to the hammer, and breaks only 
when violently beaten. According to Dr. Ham¬ 
ilton it is not near so fusible as zinc or tin, but 
melts more easily than copper. The most recent 
observer, however, is Dr. George Smith, who 
thus records the results of his examination of 
the process‘“ Suppose a vessel to be made, 
resembling in form the common small hookah 


model thus carefully prepared, is* next covered 
[with a mixture of wax* and oil boiled together,' 
When dry, the whole mass is again turned, the 
pattern is etched by hand, a small pointed grew 
being used. This etching is done rapidly. The 1 
workman next takes a small chisel and hammer; 
and following the lines of the pattern, outs it 
deeply and expeditiously, scooping out the 
tracing of the little leaves, &c., and leaving an 
indented but rough surface. This rough surface 
is next smoothed down by hammering gently 
with another blunt pointed chisel, and tbe space' 
is then ready for the process of inlaying. 
Thin plates of very pure silver are taken, and the’ 
little leaves are cut out with a small hammer and 
chisel—each little leaf is then raised separately 
by the chisel and finger tip, and hammered gently* 
but carefully into the depression intended for it, 
trimmed, carefully thinned and smoothed. Over 
this coating is plastered a second layer of 
laterite dust moistened with water, but without 
cow dung—this coat is rough, and is not' 
subsequently smoothed down.' The next stage 1 
consists in boring two openings in the composite 
mould, and in placing it in the fire—the effect 
of this being to melt in the intermediate layer 
of wax, and thus to leave a vacant space for the 
reception of the alloy, Into this space is poured 
the alloy (consisting of copper 1 part and 
pewter 4). The vessel has now a dull leaden 
look ; it is hard, but easily cut. This model 
or shell is carefully turned and smoothed. 
This part of the process is tedious. In the< 
more durable kinds of Bedery ware silver wire is' 
substituted for the silver leaf. The vase in 
this state was rough * 
& requires smooth- 1 
ng—tins is none with a common file and with > 
a curved scraper of a rude and clumsy form. 
The hole in the bottom of the vessel is tilled up* 
with lead *and is smoothed • down—finally the > 
ase is gently heated, and whilst warm, it is 1 


(l) T3KJT bottom (1): The steps of 
VST the manufactures are as 

follows: A mass of finely 
Hr pounded and sifted old la- 
jMm, terite dust mixed with cow 

ifipM' dung, is put upon a rude 
c ^. i lathe, and when dry is care- 

Jt My turned into the correct 

HplothuriajTjffi^^ ; s ) )8 p e< The lathe is rude 
de mar. * 

BECHBTI. liu fHinir^v Hi (2) 

BECHIACObT 8, 
sailed Sulla and Surrendhov 
account of its resinous quabd either by . the land 
ire used in Nepgul as tor pe attached to a small 
turpentine which 4 yields isith the other band the 
ficw, and in medicated salvesj chisel, with which 
the model, tbe 


blackened by the application uf a powder sup¬ 
posed to consist of chalky earth and muriate of 
ammonia—this imparts a brilliant blaok polish 
to the shell, and careful hand rubbing brings * 
out the lustre of the silver. Tbe value of tbe 1 
ware depends upon the thickneirof tbe -silver 
inlaying—tbe common ware of tbe bazars rar** 
iy lasts long. Inlaying is ako executed in the r 
same way with copper leaf, but the artistic ef¬ 
fect, I think, is inferior to the silver; The 1 
price of a small hookah bottom < like that'dei* 1 
cribed, varies in Beder, from 7 to 10 Bupess.: , 

In 1866, there were remaining only five /ami- / 
liesj engaged in > this manufacture^ etfd/tUy / 
seemed poor. At Bhdwngir abdu#12 miiesf 
E. from Hyderabad). the Hindu potters ■ mr“ 
facture a dark coloured eartbenwi JUdr' 
th.) fix 
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<&. of India, pages 471*5. ’Extract of a Let- The bedouin tribes do not dwell in towns, bot 
W from Captain T. J. Newbold, to the address in tents or under the temporary shelter of trees. 
0 / Major Gmeral Fraser . Dr, G* Smith in The Kiab tribe of Susistan in Persia rarely 
Ji. G. b & encamp, but in Susistan near the principality 

BEDER MACE. See Beds. of Havisa were five different considerable tribes 


BEP-I-ANJIK. Pubs. Bicinus communis, 
the oastor oil plant. 

BED-I-MUSHK. Pebs. Wind. Salix 
.Egyptians, 8. Capra. Willow flower water is 
the arak-i-bedi-mushk. 

BED1SA TIVVA, Tbl. Yitia latifolia.— 

A A 661. 

BEDNOR, also called Nagar a town, 4000 
feet above the sea in the Nagar District of 
North Coorg on a spur to the westward of the 
chain. The rains are said to last 9 months ? 
Hook, et Thomp . See Bedenore. 

BEDNORE at the foot of the Arava!li| 
Hills, within the bounds of Meywar. One of its 
ancient chieftains was Kao Soortan, of the So- 
lanki tribe. 'He was a lineal descendent of the 
famed Baihara kings of Anhnlwara, who 
were expelled from Anhulwara in the 13th Cen¬ 
tury and migrated to Central India, where they 
obtained possession of Tonk-Thoda and its 
lands on the Bunas river: but Lilia, the Af- 
; ghan deprived Soortan of Thoda, and restrict¬ 
ed him to Bednore. His daughter is distin¬ 
guished in Indian Annals,—Tod's Rajadhan , 
Vol. I. p. G73. 

) BEDOUIN, Arab, is the plural form 
of Badawt, an “ ism el nisbah,” or adjective, de¬ 
rived from Badu, a desert/’ The word u Badawi” 
is not insulting,lib “Turk”applied to an Usman- 
li, or “Fellah” to the Egyptian. But by mistak¬ 
ing the clan of the wild man for a lower one, 

“ Ya Hitaymi,” for instance, addressed to a 
Harb bedouin, makes him finger bis dagger. 

' Mahomed and his followers conquered only 
the more civilised bedouins ; and there is even 
10 this day little or no religion amungst the 
wild people, except amongst those on the coast 
or in the vicinity of cities. The faith of the 
bedouin comes from El Islam, whose hold is 
weak. But his customs and institutions, the 
* growth of his climate, his nature, and his wants, 
are still those of liis ancestors, cherished ere 
Mwcah had sent forth a prophet, and likely to 
survive the day when every vestige of the Kaa- 
bah shall have disappeared. Of this nature are 
the Hejazi’s pagan oaths, their heathenish names 
(few being Moslem except Mohammed), their 
ordeal of licking red-hot iron, their Ssikh, or 
scarification, proof of manliness, their blood 
revenge, their eating carrion (i e., the body of 
on animal hilled without the usual formula), 
•odjtheir lending wives to strangers.—( Burton's 
bilgnrifutqe to Meccah } Vol Hi p. 79,) 
Burton regards all these as remnants of some 


of independent bedouins, 

The bedouins who occupy the great west¬ 
ern desert of Oman have neither houses nor 
tents, but live under tbe shade of trees. The 
genuine Arabs disdain husbandry, as an em¬ 
ployment by which they would be degraded. 
They maintain no domestic animals but sheep 
and camels, except perhaps horses. Their 
sheikh government, in its constitution and 
operative effects, is a political phenomenon in 
the history of nations* Burton tells us that 
Sherifs and other great men sometimes bind a 
white turban or a Cashmere shawl round the 
kerchief, to keep it in its place. The Aakal 
varies in every part of the country. Here it 
is a twist of dyed wool, there a bit of common 
rope, three or four feet long, dome of the 
Arab tribes use a circlet of wood, composed of 
ittle round pieces, the size of a shilling, joined 
ide by side, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
The Eastern Arabs wear a large circle of brown 
wool, almost a turban in itself. In Barbary, 
they twist bright-coloured cloth round a rope, 
and adorn it with thick golden thread. As ai 
rule, the Sheikh and their subjects are born to 
the life of shepherds or soldiers. The greater 
tribes rear many camels, which they either sell 
to their neighbours, or employ them in the 
larriaue of goods or in military expeditions. 
The petty tribes keep flocks of sheep. 

The tribes are very numerous; they are 
pread from near Damascus over all Arabia, 
astwards to the great rivers, and to the shores 
if the Persian Gulf. The bedouin hone 
leldom exceeds 14 hands. The bedouin doea^ 
not ride gracefully, but he rides securely ; the 
ledouiu Arab traces by the footstep, the “Athr” 
similarly to the Fug of Guzerat and the North 
American Indian. Many of the bedouin tribes 
kiss on meeting. They are advancing in know¬ 
ledge of the arts of life, but are still very ig¬ 
norant. 

But the bedouins, who live in tents, and in 
separate tribes, still retain the customs and 
manners of their earliest ancestors. They are 
the genuine Arabs, and exhibit, in the aggregate, 
all those characteristics whieh are distributed 
respectively among the other branohes of their 
nation. 

The Bedouin still retains that passionate 1 
love of song for which his race has ever been 
distinguished. Whether tending his floek, V * 
gulling the tediousness of a journey, or sr^ 
after his evening cheer at the fine, thjr 
constantly breaks out into some ditty, y& tKeike 
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of which is either love or war. Seated cross- protect the inhabitants against all the metobeW 
legged under the scanty shade of the date, of his own tribe.— Wellsted's Travels, Vol L 
palm, one of them will thus amuse himself for p . 353. Robinson's Travels , Vol. II. p. 148. 
hours. The only accompaniment is a rude Burton's City of the Saints. Burton's Pilgri. 
guitar with two strings. Combinations the mage to Meccah. Palgrave's Arabia. Eothen's 
most harsh and rugged form the most striking Travels from the Bast. Brydge's Dynasty of the 
feature of their music, as often, when their Kajjars. Skinner's Overland Journey. Burch 
movements are grave and slow, as when they hardt's Travels. Niebuhr's Travels. Robinson's 
are brisk and lively. In the former they Travels. See Arab. Deni Circumcision 
often exhibit much grave and melancholy Horses, 
thought, in the latter they not unfrequently BEDOWREEA. See Bedauren. 
spring up simultaneously, and join, to the full BEDNORE, a town to the NorthWest 
extent of their voices, in a rune chorus. The 0 f Seringapatara. 

manners of tribes differ. Benoo Kuhtan, a be- BED-PAl, a brahmin who wrote a book 
douin tribe of small stature and slender, almost 0 f fables, lor the benefit of Dabishlim, his 
like Indians, are gentle and speak with a king : they were translated into Pehlevi in 
low tone of voice. Their language is to the the time of Nousherwan in the 6th century ; 
Arabic of the Koran what the Greek of Homer f rom that into Arabic by Abdullah bin hi a- 
is to that of Isocrates or Xenophon. The northern kaffa, about the middle of the 8 th century, 
Bedouin, the Meteyer, Ajinan and Oteybah, then about the close of the 9th century, 
are more warlike, affect a boisterous roughness into Persian, by Rudaki, who received 
or swagger. Bedouins are mere creatures 80,000 dirhems for his labours. About the 
of the hour taking no care aod without national mi^le of the 12th century (A. I). 1150) in the 
or religious principle. The Bedouin women time of Bahram Shah, a Persian prose transla- 
are not treasured up like the wives and daugh- ,j on vvas made and a subsequent second trans- 
ters of other orientals, and indeed they seemed at ion was made by Kashiti, and named the 
almost entirely tree from the restraints imposed Anwar-i-Sohili, the original fables are in the 
by jealously; the feint says Palgrave which they Hetopadesa and the Panchatantra. A Greek 
made of concealing their faces from me was al- version was made by Simeon Seth, at the corn- 
ways slight; they never, I think, wore the yabli- man( j 0 f Alexis Corauenes, and they appeared 
mak properly fixed ; when they first saw me, n Hebrew and Aramaic, Italian, Spanish, and 
they used to hold up a part ot their drapery Gemm> The first edition was j n 

with one hand across their faces, but they set- thfi century> then in French in 1644,1709; 
dom persevered very steadily in subjecting me an(i they are the foundation of Esop’s fables, 
to this privation. [Palgrave. Mens Travels BEDROUR, a small tract on the Eastern 
in the East,pp. 247-8.) confines of Canara. 

The Arab women have a fullness of figure BEDUBARYA, Long. 90 p 4* E. and Lat. 
not, however, approaching to corpulency. Their 22° 32' N* 

oomplexton is not darker than that of theSpanish BRD-US-SAR. Arab. Calotropis procera. 

brunette, and we may infer that this is their BEDVJ5ERN, also MLUlMJ5N.DuT.Fea- 

natural colour, since, excepting in the morning t jj erg> 

and evening, those who reside in the oases ‘ 

rarely leave their date groves, and in the t6wns ® NG * 

they preserve their complexions with the same Deburah .. Heb. Tena . 

care* On the other hand, the Bedouin women, Snahd-ki-mekhi.... Hind. Tenu. .. Tam. 

who are constantly exposed to the rays of the Bees have long been domesticated. The hive 
sun, are very swarthy ; and the same is observed bees vary greatly in colour and size, but except 
of the men, although the children are equally the Ligurian bee the species are identical, The 
fair at their birth. The raoharamedan ladies Egyptian bees are geographical varieties, 
in Oman enjoy more liberty, and at the same The traveller Moorcroft remarks that an in* 
time are more respected, than in any other teresting subject in the rural economy of K&sh- 
eastern couutry. During civil commotions, they mir is the management of Bees. Every farmer 
often take a part in public affairs, and in some in the district of Lnr, and he had since found 
instances have displayed the utmost heroism* the practice general throughout thfc whole 
Many tribes exact black mail from the villagers, country, in the eastern part of Kashmir, has 
It is the “ khone” (brotherhood), the tribute several hives in his house, and in stone houses 

S limed from time immemorial by the bedouins, he had counted as many as ten. A provision 
Return for their protection, or rather forbear- f° r hives is made in building the house, by 
anfc i n no t touching the harvest, or driving off. leaving appropriate cavities in the walls. These’ 
the oat.tie. Each village pays u klione” to one somewhat differ in size, but s^ree in tMf 
$beikb every tribe, who then acknowledges it general form, each being cylindrical^ and ei* u 
as his uihta or “ sister,” and is bound to tending quite through the wall« This tube id' 
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lined by a plastering of day-mortar about an that of Narbonne. I could not learn that the 
inch in thickness, and the mortar is worked up farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever 
with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the down being intoxicating or poisonous, as has been 
of thistles, which latter is employed also for noticed to be the case occasionally with that made 
i clay-mortar in general* The dimensions of by the Bhoura of Garwahl. The Bhoura is 
i hive are, on ah average, about fourteen inches compelled to take a more extensive range, and 

| in diameter, and, when closed at both ends, in the scarcity of food, during the short sum- 

aboufc twenty or twenty-two inches in length, mer, to be less select in regard to its quality; 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apart- The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted 
ment is closed by a round platter of red pottery with the employment of honey as the basis of 
ware, a little convex in the middle, but the a fermented liquor, but eat it raw, or mixed 

edges are made flush with the wall by a luting with various articles of common food, whilst 

of clay-mortar and the other extremity is shut the most wealthy substitute it for sugar in 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about preserving fruits. It is customary to take the 
a third of an inch in diameter, in its centre, hive every year, and the end of September, or 
There is not any particular rule for the height beginning of October, is found the best season 
of hives from the ground. So little difference for this operation, a little time still' remaining 
exists betwixt the practices ordinarily pursued for the bees to add to the portion left for their 
in Kashmir and in Europe, in respect to hiving support during five months, 
new swarms, as not to call for notice ; but that In consequence of the bees being thus 
adopted in the former country, for preserving literally domiciliated, they acquire a mildness of 
the old swarm when the honey is taken, well conduct far more decided than those of Europe, 
deserves imitation by the bee-farmer in the lat- The bee of Kashmir is a little smaller than that 
ter country. The process by which this is, as 1 of Europe, though a little larger than the 
, witnessed it, effected, is the following: “Hav- domesticated bee of Kamaon and of Garwahl. 

\ ing in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw, and Honey sells at about threepence British a 
W a small quantity of burning charcoal in an pound, but wax is considerably dearer.” 

J earthen dish, the master of the house, with a In Ceylon bees are all wild. They collect 
$ few strokes of the point of a short sickle, disen- largely from the Nelho. Their nests hang from 
v ga^es the inner platter of the tube, bringing in- the boughs of the trees, and a man ascends 
to view the combs suspended from the roof of with alighted torch of green leaves, which 
the hive, and almost wholly covered with bees, creates a dense smoke. He approaches the 
none of which, however, offer to resent the nest, and smokes off the swarm from the comb, 
aggression, or to enter the room. Having a beautiful circular mass of honey and wax, 
placed the straw upon the charcoal, and hold- generally about eighteen inches in diameter and 
. ing the dish close to the mouth of the hive he six inches thick. The bee-hunter being pro- 
blew the smoke strongly against the combs, but vided with vessels formed from the rind of the 
removed the straw the instant it took fire, to gourd, attached to ropes, now cuts up the 
prevent it burning the bees, and quenched the comb and fills his chatties, lowering them 
flame before he employed it again. down to his companions below. When the 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees flowers of the Nelho fade, the bees leave the 
hurried through the outer door with such rapi- distriot. 

dity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants A bee, not of the large wax-producing 
within a few minutes, when the farmer intro- species, but of a smaller kind called c< hei-ying- 
ducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest koee” or “ fly-bee,” is found in the valley of 
to him, which were received into a dish previ* Munnipore. The honey is excellent. Another 
ously slidden underneath them, and left un- species, very large, forms its nest in the ground, 
disturbed about one-third of the combs, which and is dangerous to the unwary traveller, 
were almost close to the outer door. He then Instances have occurred of individuals having 
replaced the inner plater, and brushing off fallen into these nests, and having been stung 
hastily a few bees which clung to the combs, to death. The Munnipori when they come 
though apparently in a state of stupefaction, upon a bee of this species catch it and 
threw them out of the house. Observing many having attached a thread to his body let 
other bees lying motionless ou the floor of the t loose. By means of the thread its flight 
hive,’ I inquired whetheA they were dead, or is observed, and it can be followed to the 
only 8tupified,and was answered, that they would nest. The spot is marked, and fire having 
recover. Not above one-hundredth part of the been procured, the bees otherwise so formidable, 
community is destroyed : by this method the are easily destroyed, and the comb filled . 
produce is less than the ordinary yield of a the yoang, obtained. Another larger, ibee^ 
.good swarm in England. The honey was light- Munnipore forms its nest dependent from |j^ 
colored, and of a taste as pure and as sweet as branch of a tree, or under the shelter of a Watf 4 
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BEEGHOTO. 


the nest being of a most beautiful substance re¬ 
sembling marbled paper. 

The bee of the Indian Archipelago, 
suspends its nest from a branch of a tree, in 
which position, they may be seen forming 
masses of considerable bulk. Certain trees 
become favourites and are selected by the bees 
year after year for many generations although 
often disturbed by the taking of their nests* 
In Borneo these trees become private properly 
among the eastern tribes and are handed dowu 
from father to son. Bees-wax is sold at £5-10 
to JB 7-10 per 133-1-3 lbs. 

The Chinese keep off bees by a few dry stems 
and leaves of a species of Artemisia which 
grows wild on the hills, and which is largely 
used, also, to drive the mosquito out of the 
dwellings of the people. This plant is cut early 
in summer, sun-dried, then twisted into bands 
and it is ready for use. At the commencement 
of the operation one end of the substance is 
ignited and kept burning slowly as the work 
goes on. The bees hover about, but apparently 
quite incapable of doing the slightest injury. 
When the hives are properly re-fixed in their 
places the charm is put out .—Fortune's Resi¬ 
dence. Moor croft 8 Travels. McCulloch. Re¬ 
cords of the Government of India. F. D„ pp. 
32-3, Baker's Rifle, pp 304-5, Indian Field . 

BEE, CARPENTER, a name given to a 
hymenopterous insect, the Xylocopa tenuis- 
capa of Westwood (X. latipes, Drury), which 
erforates large beams of timber as also trees, 
y boring holes through them. On one oc¬ 
casion, at Kurnool in the Ceded Districts, one 
of them was seen to kill a sparrow by a single 
thrust of its sting. Any intruder within 


India. In Europe “ jerked” beef from America, 
gradually coming into use and the lean part 
especially, it is stated, is not inferior to fair 
English-fed beef, fresh from the shambles, 
The “ jerked” beef is probably far superior to 
such as would be obtained from animals killed 
in India .—Times of India, June 8, * 

BEEF, POTTED, has often been found 
adulterated with Bole Armenian, to heighten 
the colour.— Ilassall. 

BEEF-WOOD. Casuarina muricata. A 
hard, close-grained, reddish wood, variegated 
with dark and whitish streaks. It is chiefly 
used in England in forming borders to work 
in which the larger woods are employed. It is 
procured from new South Wales. Beef- 
wood is imported into the United States 
in considerable quantities, for various purposes 
where a hard heavy wood is required, and the 
Casuarina muricata on the Teuasserim Coast 
can furnish almost any quantity of this tim¬ 
ber, which there is very little used. Roxburgh 
says it resembles toon in appearance. The 
Burmese call it by the same name as the pine. 
— Faulkner. Mason . See Dyes. 

BEEGAH, Aland measure in use in India, 
but varying in length. In northern India, it is 
3025 square yards or fths of an acre. Ia Ben¬ 
gal, 1000 square yards or little more than |rd of 
an acre. There is a kuch-ha and a puckha 
begah, the former |rd or Jth of the latter, the 
following are some of the local begahs, iu 
every 100 acres. 

Bheeghaa B, C. 


Furruckhabad...175*120 

Grouckpur, East...192*19*7 

„ W. and N. smaller 


the precincts of their nests instantly becomes Allahabad and Azimgurh...177*. 5*15 

an object of suspicion and attack, and as the Azimgurh and Gbazipur,.,..154*6*8 

unlucky sparrow was flying towards the corner Bijnore.187*19 5 

of the hospital, the bee assailed it, struck it Upper Doab(Kuchha) ..582*3*0 

with its sting and the bird fell dead. On rai 9 - The smallest Begah says Sir John Malcolm 
ing the skin from the bone, a small reddened may perhaps be computed at one-third, 
spot on the fore part of the skull, indicated the and the largest at two thirds of an acre. The 


.point at which the sting had entered. 
BEECH OIL. Oil of Fagus sylvatica. 


common begah in central India is sixty guz 
square, which, taking the guz at thirty-two 


BEE-EW. Burm. A timber of Teuasserim inches, is fifty-three yards one foot. This makes 
not identical with The Bew Tha. Its maxi- the contents three thousand two hundred English 
mum girth is 3 cubits, and maximum length yards, very nearly two thirds of an English acre. 
.22 feet. Trees very abundant near the sea or But the guz used in land measure is often not 
the river’s edge, all over the Tenasserim pro- more than twenty eight inches, which reduces the 
winces. When seasoned, sinks in water. It is begah to about half an acre. In some parts of 
a very hard, strong wood; used in rice mills India the begah is not more than a third; but, 
•where great strength and durability are indis- as has been said before, its size differs in every 
pensably required: recommended for handles of province.— Malcolm's Central India, Vol. II. 
tools .—Captain Dance. p. 35. Elliot. Rupp. Qlos. } pp % 53,54. Bee 

BEEF, the flesh of the bull, bullock or cow, Khiraj 
in use amongst mohamedans and Christians BEEGHOT,0, a tract of country occupied 
.in India but prohibited to all hindoo$ The by the Ahir and Cboubone rajput. It icclgdei 
flesh of cattle that have died is largely used by Rewapee, Bawul, Kanon. Patody,£ot Ka sim 
the Burmese and by all the Chakili races of land part of the Baraitch jaghire. 











BEEJAPOOR, several towns in India one 
in Long. 72° 49' E. * and Lat. 23° 37’ N. one 
in Long. 74? 37' E. and Lat. 24° 53' N. and 
Beejanoor, or Visiapoor, in Long. 75? 48' E. 
and Lat. 16° 50' N. See Bejapoor. 

BEEJARA SULA. Sans. Cashew-nut. 

BEEJNAGUR, a town in India in Long. 
76° 83' E. and Lat. 15* 19' N. See Beja- 
nagar. 

BEEJNOUR, in Long. 78° 9' E. and Lat. 
29° 33'N. 

BEEJNA, a river nearGuneshgunj in Seonee. 

BEEKH, p£KS. Root of plant. See Bekh 

BEEHUR, a river near Kutra Mowharee in 
Rewah. 

BEEMAH, a tributary to the Kistnah river 
of the Peninsula of India, it rises in Lat. 19 f 
5' Lon. 73° 33' in the table land of the district 
of Poona; 3,090 feet above the sea, and runs 
S. E. into the Kistnah, length, 510 miles. It 
receives the Goor, 100; Neera, 120; Seena, 
170; Tandoor, 85 miles. About 29,000 square 
miles drained. At Coreyaum, where it is 
enclosed by trap banks it runs with great vio¬ 
lence in the rains. Before it joins the Kistnah, 
it runs- through the stratified, fossiliferous 
rocks of the centre of the Peninsula. 

BEENA, a river near Khoraee in 8augor. 

BEENA, a form of marriage in Ceylon in 
which the wife continues to reside with her 
brothers and her husband takes up his lot 
with her. See Ceylon, Polyandry. 

BEENDHAL, a river near Sahespoor in 
Deh'ra. 

BEER, Eng. 

Biere.Fn. | Bier. Ger. 

A fermented liquor made from the malt of 
barley, and flavoured with hops. Beer is ex¬ 
tensively used in India, and is solely imported 
from Great Britain in hogsheads and in small 
quantities bottled. At nearly all periods in 
the worlds history and among nearly all nations, 
the art of making a fermented drink from 
some kind of grain appears to have been known; 
but of all the cereals, barley is the best adapted 
to the making of beer. In Iudia the bitter 
pale ales of Messrs. Bass and Allsop, are used 
to the almost entire exclusion of all others. 
Captain Ouohterlony about 1850 established 
an experimental brewery in the Neilgherry 
hills, and the beer produced was liked. A 
Joint Stock Brewery Company w Limited" 
was formed in the North West of Iudia, 
Capital 60,000 Rupees, iq 600 shares. To 
encourage soldiers in habits of temperance, a 
Commander-in-Cbief of India proposed either 
to lessen the quantity of malt liquor daily sup¬ 
plied to each soldier from one quart to a pint, 
or to introduce a medium measure into the Can- 
tecD » via., an Imperial half pint 


Tomlinson, Universal Review , p. 566. Indian 
Daily News, July 28. See Ale. 

BEERA on BEEREE, (pan ka) a small 
packet of betel leaf. It is folded up to contain 
spices, catechu, calcined shell-lime, and pieces 
of the areca or betel nut.— Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol I. p. 327 ; 413. 

BEERA, Beng. Asclepias rosea. 
BEERBHOOM, near this at Deogbur are 
copper, lead, and iron ores, Deoghur, or 
Byjnatli, is a small town in the zilla of 
Beerbhoom, famous for its temples, visited 
every year by thousands of pilgrims from the 
Northwest Provinces of India. It is situated 
in the great table-land which extends from near 
Burdwan to Dunwa Ghaut, in Behar. Granite, 
syenite, and gneiss, traversed by greenstone 
veins, are the prevailing rocks around—the 
usual matrices of copper and lead veins all over 
the world. The metals do not appear ever 
to have been worked or made use of. The 
vein at the surface runs east and west—it has 
been traced for a hundred feet continuously: 
the metal is partly pure, partly in the form of 
green carbonate. Veins of lead ore, partly 
pure, partly in the state of galena or Bulphuret, 
traverse the principal vein at right angles. 
Both have been analysed, and found of remark¬ 
able richness: 

The nearest coal is forty miles off—the 
nearest point on the river where the ore could 
be shipped for Calcutta is sixty, the road being 
tolerable all the way. The copper might in all 
likelihood be separated from the malachite, by 
stamping and washing. Copper has been pointed 
out near Beila, in the province of Lus, on the 
western frontier of Lower Scinde—by Captaiu 
Del Hoste and Captain Harris. In Kumaon,— 
by Lieutenant Gasfurd, and Captain Durand. 
At Porkee and Dampoor—By Captain Richards. 
At Almorah and in Affghanistan—by Captain 
Drummond. In the Nellore and Guntoor 
Collectorates. It is said to have been worked 
in Cutch, on the Neilgherries, and near the 
Poondah Ghaut.— Bombay Times , June 19. 

BEERBUL, Raja, a favourite of the emper¬ 
or Akbar. He fell, west of the Indus, in au 
attack against the Euzufzye* 
BEER-EL-SOMAL, country of the Soma¬ 
li to the South of Cape Guardafni. An ac¬ 
count of, and of its inhabitants, is given in 
Lond. Geo. Tran9.— Dr. Buist's Catalogue. 

BEERMAH, a river near Bewur in Har- 
meerpore. 

BEERSHEBA, is twenty miles south ot 
Hebron. Its name means “ the well of an 
oath, or the well of seven/’ because here 
Abraham made an alliance with Abimelecii 
king of Gerar, and gave him seven ewe-lantttf 
in token of that ^ covenant to which they had 
sworn, (Gen. xxi, 28.) A Roman garrison warf 
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bees’ wax, yellow. 


liere iu the time of Eusebius and Jerome, quantity and worthless. The islands of Timor 
The limits of the Holy Laud arc often expressed and Timorl&ut afford bee’s wax in sufficient 
in Scripture by the terms “ from l)au to quantity to form an important article of ex* 
Beersheba,” the former being the northern, the port; the Portuguese there send away 20,000 
latter the southern extremity of the land.*— peculs annually to China and India, at a prime 

m. _ i _ l a....' _ l as __l . riL.*_ • „i._ •_.. 


Robinson’s Travels. Palestine and Syria , 
Vol. L p> 157. 

BEESHA BHEEDII.-JEw*A. 

Syn. 

Bambusa baccifera— Roxb. 

Mellocanna bamusoides.—iSpren#, 

Beesha. Maleal. I Pagu-tullu . Rakhoi- 

Blah-Bans. Bkng. 


cost of £5 per pecul; Chiuese junks import 
it through Macao. Bee’s wax has always been 
a considerable article of exportation from the 
Islands of the Archipelago, chiefly the produce 
of the wilder part of them, where the consump¬ 
tion is small. In the eastern parts of China, the 
product of the tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera), 
and beef and hog’s tallow in the south, are 


A bamboo, one of the Panicacem, growing U8ed ia *e manufacture of candles. Wax is 
in the peninsula of India, Bengal and Chitta- onl y employed to incase the tallow or lard, 
gong.— Roxb.' VoLlI.p. 197. which, from the heat of the climate audits 

BEESILDEO (YhalaJm) this name heads ( condition - nCTar becomes hard, 

the inscription on the celebrated column erected f Abou ‘ 130 \ ns m taken ‘<> Br.tam 

in the centre of Eeroz Shah’s palace at Dehli. f°“ A r ‘ ca ’ and India and sold at £5 

This column, alluded to by Chund, as “telling to * * he , c m 

the fame of the Choban,” was placed at Ni- exported large y from Bmtulu and Serek.e, at 

gumbode, a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, w ! ch ( , to , Wn9 the9 P valuable T ““‘“f ar# 
a few miles below Dehli," whence it must have colected ^ ^ mahomedans. The beeswax 

b- mmi . iu »«, «g.U, « 


—Tod's Raja$than f Vol is/, p. 452. 

BEESWA. Hind. Tha twentieth part of a 
Begah. / 

BEES’ WAX, YELLOW. 

Mom -: Peelamom.Him I Ten Mazhacu. Tam. 

Lilin. Malay. | Mynum . Tkl. 


that the Dyaks never collect them until the 
arrival of the trader from the sea.— Morrison t 
p. 141, Crawfurd , p. 445. Low's Sarawak , 
p. 323. Poole's Statistics , Balfour s Commer¬ 
cial Products. 


Lilin.! . Malay. | Mynum ......!,Tkl. BEET, the root of the Beta vulgaris. Ilb ' 

Secretion of the bee, Apis mellifica. Bees-wax ttie , ma "gf " u ™ 1 of lhe G “ a *T 
is the chief source of theiax of commerce, it is ” uh of lndla : °“ the coatl " e,lt ° f ^fSjl 
more or less yellow, and libs an odour of honey; beei ! used or Bu ? ar . “ akl,, 8- In In * * ' 
it is brought into the market, after allowing the “ sed m 8alads ’ ■» a P lckle - and P reserv , 
honey to drain from the loney-oomb, and then J™ 1 ' 89 ' „ . „ . . _ 


Oliargol Heb j The 

to prevent burning. The'iwax thus obtained is , ee l e8 ’ be on & to tbe c * asa °f ln9ectl call- 
_ ff v Ated a second orathi/d time and pressed ( ed Coleoptera: they are very numerous in 
D & ~r: _A...’ _ £ . tropical India, but m one Dart of r. Hooker s 


JAh hair bags, of increasing fineness, allow- ~°P lc f ^ ndla ’ bu S ln one P art °| r ' Hooker s 
Z>, hfcolten substance to drop into cold Ravels, were most rare, and tl wood-borers 
S A it and prevent sticking. Another on gi^ni8 and curcul.s particularly so. A 
the forirTo i™*. is to P4 the combs into a '^ge Telephora was very common. The blister- 

boilin» it nllnw^ * fiitric acid, one quart of in ^., e . et e8 ? ^ ndla ’ are several species of 
D 0 ilin o it allow them to coOr, an( j a j- ter mylabna, their market value m Britain is low 

floats on the surface and two layers bt WA1 0T| ly 8d. the pound.— Hooker Rim . Jour .. 
settle,, the inferior one being almost worthier See Celeoptera. 

b/uv meTiSl? 1 ^ 6 ' 1 P eas t meal ' “BEETLES, INDIAN. This article of com- 
the meal remains nn A rai ( mn .^ oloth, elytrae ot iwnsists of the beautiful wingcaaeaor 

Jated a£Sir w fe rame \ I L 1 7 dulte ; The y are of « d « ^ cSleoptm. 

but by the smell The nn ® a “ not , t !? de ^ cted an f are imported into En8“ metallic green colour 

ex oKK U ,“\ a3 J- 

64%aluedatfis ld ou n b i l 33 ‘ ba ke,8 > &0 -< an d on musl«P f fana, 

s b, Sr- n. ta.rU. t. ia. 

Indian Arclupelago and Eumne ihS S % ab , Burmsh were called ,ai W1D B 8 from 
Chinese also St T Ur ° P ’ h ° U t gb ‘, he Thun K°“ Poorie. pChenk Poorie, and 

•» j > . ct “ themselves. In the BEEVFr apit t, i * 

a. m,, m fc *ssr 6 
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BEGONIA RENIFORMIS. 


BEHAR DISTRICT' 


la Turkey and Turkish Arabia, Ya Bei! “ 0 and fragrant. Native of the moist forests of 
my Lord" is prefaced to every sentence. The India. 

Shammar Arabs pronounce the word Beg, BEGOON. Beng. Common Egg plant. 8o- 
w hj c h the Constantinopolitans soften into Bey, lanum melongena. 

Bej .—Layard’s Nineveh, Vol . I.p, 106. BEG-PURA. Beng. Citrus medica.— Linn, 

BEGAMI. Hind, a good quality of white BEGRAM about twenty-five miles in a di¬ 
rice. rect distance from the present city of Kabul, 

BEGBIE, Major-General, Peter James, an has pretensions to be considered Alexandria 
officer of the Madras Artillery, arrived in India ad Caucasum. According to tradition it was 
on 3rd August 1822. He served in the Erst a Greek city overwhelmed by some natural 
Burmese war, and in the Nanning expedition, catastrophe. The present hindus call the site 
He translated Beeker’s Art of bringing Horse Balram.— Masson's Journeys , VoL Ill . p. 
Artillery into action, De Bracks Cavalry 150. 

outposts, Migout and Berger’s Essay on Gun BEGUM. Arab. Hind. Pees. Beebee, Bee, 
Carriages, and he compiled the Services of the Nissa, Khanum, Khatoon and Banoo, are the 
Madras Artillery. respectful terms given to mahomedan women 

BEGAD A. Tel. Nauclea purpurea, R. I. in India: many towns and hamlets are designated 
51B ; Cor. 54.—W. and A. 1209.—Antho- from this title, Begum bazar, a suburb of Hy- 
cephalus Indicus. —Rick ib.p. 450. derabad in the Dekhan Begumabad, in Long. 

BEGAI NUNDEE, a river near Kusba 77° 38' E. and Lat. 28° 50* N. Beegamgunge, 
Thannah in Comillah. in Long. 81° 42’ E. and Lat. 26° 48’ N. 

BEGAM and Goranji rivers near Pertabgurb Begumpett, a hamlet near Secunderabad inLong. 
in Bhopal. 78° 15' E. and Lat. 17° 38' N, Maho- 

BE-GAR. Hind. In India, forced la- medan ladies of rank have ever been desirous of 
bour, for the repair of roads, tanks, forts, bar- forming towns.— Herklots. See Beg. 
racks and for carrying baggage. Begari, a per- BEGUM, a river near Silwanee in Bhopal, 

son so compelled to labour. The labourers BEGUM SAMRA, a native of India who 

are usually pariahs and tanners. succeeded to a principality by the demise 

BEGATI KANDA. Tel. Amberboa Indica, of her husband, supposed to have been a Euro- 
D. C. Athanasia Ind.— U. Hi 417.— IV, Ic. pean, of a name resembling Summers. She be- 
479. queathed her kingdom to the East Indian Go- 

BEG-BANUFSHA. Hind. Root of a small vernment, and died on the 27th January 1836. 
plant brought from Delhi; used as a perfume See Thomas. 

in medicine, and in compounding At’rs. See BEGUN. Beng. Solanum melongena,— 
Bekh. Linn- 

BEGGUD. Guz. Hind. Tinfoil. BEHAR, two places of this name one in 

BEGHRAM. See Begram ; Kohistan. Long, 78° 40’ E. and Lat. 21° 10' N., the 
BEGONIA, a genus of plants belonging to other in Long. 76° 56' E. and Lat, 19° 56’ N. 
the Begoniace®. The species are upwards of See Bahar. 

100 of which. 30 have been found in the East BEHAR TOWN. There is a Sanscrit in- 
Indias, B. Malabarica, laciniata, porrecta, di- script-ion of the 10th century on a broken stone 
versifolia; discolor ; dipetala, picta and pedun- pillar, to the west of the northern gate of the 
culosa, may be named and several are cultivat- old fort of Behar, There is one of the 9th 
ed as flowering plants. The great yellow- century near the village of Passeraya recording 
flowered Begonia is abundant in the Bablang the erection of two bhuddhist topes. The 
pass in the Sikkim Himmalaya, and its juicy Behar caves are in the neighbourhood of Raja- 
stalks make sauce: the taste is acid and very griha. The Milk-maids* cave and Brahman 
pleasant.— Riddell . Hooker , Him, Jour, Vol. girls* cave have inscriptions, in the Lath cha- 
I.p, 29. Voigt. 66 H-f el. T. p. 96. racter, They are about 200 B. C. and are the 

BEGONIA. Sp. A pretty little annual, most ancient caves of India. The Nagaqum 
ft species of begonia is common in the neigh- cave and Haft Khaneh or Satghar group, are 
bourhood of both Tavoy and Maulmain.— situated in the southern arm of the hill at some 
Nason. little distance from the Brahman girl and Milk- 

BEGONIA GEN1CULATA. RamputUd- maids* caves. Another group is the neighbour- 
ftng Udang. Malay. The leaves of this plant ing Kama Cbapara and Lomas Rishi caves, 
are used by the Malays fo^ cleaning and taking BEHAR DISTRICT is a part of the ancient 
out ruit from the blades of creeses.— JVUliam kingdom of Magadha, first held by the Barba* 
Jack Calcutta Journal of Natural History , dratha of the Indu,—the Chandra Yansa or 
Vol. F. p. 347, Lunar race, andsucceeded by other six dyoastief, 

BEGONIA RENIFORMIS. A herbaceous from B. C. 1400 toB. C. 56. Dr. Hooker ntiihn* 

succulent plant! flowers of a pale pink colour, lions as to plants that in the Behar kills! acamit* 
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beilschmeidia roxburghiana; 


eese is the prevalent natural order at Tope 
Chooney consisting of gay-dowered Eranthe- 
mum, Ruellia, ^Barleria, and such hot-house 
favourites. Other plants very typical of the 
flora of this dry region, were Linum trigynuro, 
Feronia elephantum, iEgle marmelos, Helicte- 
res Asoca, Abrus precatorius, Fleraingia; vari¬ 
ous Deamodiae, Rhyuchosi®, Qlycine, and gr,is- 
lea tomentosa very abundant, Oonocarpus lati- 
folia, Loranthus longiflorus, and another species: 
Phylianthus emblica, various Convolvuli, Cas- 
cuta, and several herbacous Composite.— 
Hooker, Him . Jour. Vol. I. p. 16. See Chan¬ 
dra vansa; Bahar. Inscriptions 374,378,390, 
392 : Karli; Magadha, Purbia ; Ryotwari, 
Topes. 

BEHAT, near Saharunpoor, in the Doab. 
A submerged ancient town was discovered near 
this by Sir ti. P. Cautley.— Prin, Ini , An. 
See Jelam or Hydaspe9. 

BEBEHAN, one of the three districts of 
Ears, the other being Laristan, and Ears proper. 
See Fars; Kab, Mommai. 

BEHEHRA. Hind. Guz. Myrobalan. 
Terminalia bellerica. 

BEH-DANA. Pers. the seeds of the quince 
(Pyrus tomentosa); but those brought to 
Ajraere appear more like dried mulberry seeds 
(Morus nigra): the tree in Cabul is called 
*' bai; ,> the seeds are demulcent and cooling : 
very mucilaginous: are used in sherbets: one 
seer costs four Rupees.— Gen, Med . Top. p. 
128. See Bihi, Cydonia. 

BEHDI, a clau of Khetri. See Khutri. 

BEHEMOTH* this animal is noticed in 
Job* xl., 16 : Ps. i., 10. Is. lxxiii., 22; xxxv. 
11, It is supposed to be the hippopotamos. 
Behold, now, Behemouth whom I made with 
thee, he feedeth on grass like the ox. 

BEHENTA. TJria? A timber tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur,of extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 3 feet, and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
It is used for axletrees, oil presses and rice 
pounders. It is also burnt for firewood the 
tree being very common. The bark and leaves 
are used medicinally.— Captain Macdonald . 

BEHERA, Some of the Joodi and Johya in¬ 
habit the range called in the native annals 
Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber the hill of Jud, 
skirting the Behut. The position of Behera is 
laid down in the memoir of Rennel, (who calls 
it Bheera, in 32° N. and 72° 10' E., and 
by £lphinatone in 32° 10', but a whole 
degree further to the east or 73° 15'. 
This city, is often mentioned in the Yadu 
Bhatti annals. It was one of their interme¬ 
diate places of repose, on their expulsion from 
India and migration to central Asia. Its posi¬ 
tion was minutely pointed out by the Emperor 
Baber (p. 259), who in his attack on the hill 


tribes of Jit, Goojur, Guker, &c. adjoining 
Cashmere, u expelled Hati Guker from Bebreh, 
on the Behut River, • near the cave-temples of 
Garkotri at Bikrum,” of which the annotator 
remarks that as well as those of But Batman 
they were probably buddhist. Baber (p. 294) 
also found the Jit masters of Sialkote, most 
likely the Salpoor of the inscriptiou (Vol I. p. 
803), conquered from a Jit prince in the 
twelfth century by the Patan prince, and pre¬ 
sumed to be the Salbahanpoor founded by the 
fugitive Yadu prince of Gujui.— Tools Rajas* 
than , Vol y II. p. 233. 

BEH1KAR, Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

BEIIISTUN. This name is generally writ¬ 
ten Bisutun in the maps, it is now given to a 
small village near Kirmanshah, on the frontier 
of Persia. A rock is there, and a memoir has 
been written by Major Rawlinson upon the 
great inscription on the rock.—Zayard’a Nine - 
veh , Vol. II. p. 168. See India, p. 309. 

BEHITSIL. See Hot Springs. 

BEHMEN also La Behmen. The dried 
roots of two varieties of a composite plant, 
chiefly obtained from , Kabul. Used by the 
natives as a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 
drachms; also in impotence as a deobstruent.’ 
Price Is. per 5). Not at present used in Euro¬ 
pean medicine, but was formerly employed as' 
an aromatic stimulant. 

BEHOOYA Beng. Cyperus difformw. 

BEHOR-BANS. Beng. Bambusa spinosa. 

BEHRAM, a Parsi or Zoroastrian, who 
dwelt at Nowsaree a town about 20 miles 
from Surat. He wrote the Kissa-i-Sanjan, a 
history of the Parsi migrations. 

BEHUL. Hind. Grewia oppositifolia, 

BEHUT, a name of the Jhelum. In the 
Panjab it runs about 750 feet above the sea 
in Lou. 32° 55* 12 N. and Lon, 73 42* E. It 
is to the East of the Indus river, to which it 
runs almost parallel, but it is smaller.— Rennell’s 
Memoir , p. 99. 

BEHUT. Two towns in India of this name, 
one in Long. 78° 28' E. and Lat. 25° 3' N., 
the other in Long. 77 0 34' E. and Lat. 30 0 
10' E. 

BEIAT, a Persian tribe in Khorasan. 

BEIGLERBEG or as Meninski writes it in 
his institute, Beglerbeg, signifies “Lordof 
Lords,” is a Turkish title given to the ruler of 
a province. Under him are the hakim Or 
governor of a large city; the zabit or. chief 
magistrate of a town, and the ked kbuda prin¬ 
cipal u house-holderalso the Kalantar or 
buzurg the person who, in a village, exercises 
authority over the other inhabitants.—Owe* 
ley's Travels, Vol. I. p. 194. 

BEILSCHMEIDIA # ROXBURGHIANA, 

Nees. Laurus bilocularo^Awi. a tree of Tipi 
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BEJAPOOR. 


BEGGING POT, 


perah, one of the Lauracese,— Voigt, p. 309. pleased to assign the nominal honour of the 
Moxb. Vol, ILp* 311. conquest, Beejapoor thenceforth ceased to be 

BBIBOOT was taken from the Saracens a capital, and was soon after deserted. Viewed 
by Baldwin the first king of Jerusalem, in 1111, as mere ruins, the remains of that city as they 
and re-taken 1187. Ten years afterwards, the at present exist are exceedingly grand, and, as 
Christians re-captured it, and it was frequently a vast whole, surpass anything of the kind in 
ravaged during the crusades. Subsequently Europe. The ruins occupy a space of about, 
it fell into the hands of the Druses, from whom 30 miles in circumference. The great historian 
it was taken by the Turks, who still retain Ferishta is supposed to have died here, at the 
possession of it. Beirout, is the ancient Bery-, early age of 36, during a pestilence that swept 
tos. It is situated on the western extremity of away a multitude of the people. A buddhist 
a triangular point of land, projecting into the or Jaina temple, under ground, the several 
sea about four miles beyond the line of coast, beatiful mosques and mausolea, and tbe huge 
It stands on a gentle rising ground close to gun on the ramparts into which a large man 
the sea shore, and' is about three miles in cir- can creep, and which Rumi Khan cast at 
cumference. The walls by which it is encom- Ahraednuggur, all merit attention.— Briggs' 
passed on the land side are of recent date, and Nizam. 

of no great strength, being of a soft-sand- BEJAREN ISLAND, on the north coast of 
stone, and flanked with square towers at inter- Celebes in Lat. 2° 6$ N. and about 20 miles 
vals. The bazaars are large, particularly that north east from Bauca, is of moderate height, 
in which silk is sold, and well attended by the —Ilorsburgh. 

inhabitants of the neighbouring mountains. BEJA SAL. Hind, also BIJA SAR. Hind. 
The chief part of the population is Maronite, Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Robinson’s Travels, Vol. II. p> 1. BEEJUK. Beng, Citrus medica. 

BEIT MYOO, the Burmese name of Mergui. BEK ALL SEA. The Baikal Lake. See 
BEIT or BETE, an island in the gulf of Baikal: Kalkas. 

Cambay ; it was taken possession of by the BEKH, Pers. a root of a plant, particularly 
pirates of Jugut, after they had been defeated if used medicinally, 
by Kutub Shah, in A. D. 1482, Beit fell, BEK H-AHMAR. Pers, MorinaWallichiana, 
after having fought twenty naval engagements. BEKHT-BADYAN, roots of Fcenieulum 
BEITOOL,in Long. 77° 59* E. and Lat. vulgare. 

21 p 61* N. BEKH-I-BANAFSHA, roots of Viola ser- 

BEI-VURMA BEVYA. Can. Azadiracbta pens, 
lndica. BEKH-KARAFS, root of Apium involue* 

BEIZAVI, the literary iakhallus of Kazi ratum. 

Nasir-ud-diu Abdallah Bin Omar Albeizavi, BEKH-KASNI, roots of Cichorium inly- 
who died in the year 1299, (Ilig. 699). His bus. 

book is in Persian, entitled, Nizam-ul-Tuarikh, BEKH-KURPU3, root of a small plant, 
which signifies the Order of Chronological His- comes from Delhi; heating ; one seer costs- 
tories. He was a Kazi or judge. He has treat- two rupees.-— Med. Top. of Jjmere , p. 3. 
ed most of the Asian monarchs, and parti- BEK1I-I-MARJAN. Hind. Red Coral, 
cularly of the ancient Moguls.— History of BEKH-M1HUQ. Pers., root of Glycyrrhiza 
Genghizcan, p. 413. glabra. 

BEJANAGAR. See Vijianagar. BEKH-LNILOFUR. Pers., root of Ne- 

BEJAPOOR, a ruined city between the lumbiura speciosura. 

Kistna and the Gatparbah rivers south of BEKH-I-SOSAN. Hind., roots of Iris 
Sholapoor. It was the seat of the Ad&l Shahi florentina. 

dynasty, over some of whom here and at Gogi BEKH-T-ZAFRAN. Aristolochis rotunda, 
particularly over Ibrahim Adal Shah, are grand BEKH-UNJUBAZ. Red colored root of a 
mausoleums. The Bejapore and Ahmednuggur plant that is brought from Delhi; considered 
States known in history, as the Adal Shahi and as cooling and astringent.— Genl. Med . Top. of 
Nizam Shahi, were constantly at war with each Ajmere, p- 130. 
other. This finally fell to Aurungzebe after a BEKH-I-ZANJABIL-I-SHAMI. Pers* 

siege: although they had an inner fort much Elecampane. 

stronger than the outer work* the garrison were BEKHUR, a town at the end of the Keloo* 
so much in want of provisions that they were brung pass, in Chinese Tartary. See Kunawer* 
compelled to surrender about the 13th October BEKRUL. Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

1686. Shirzee Khan concluded the terms BEGGING POT, three religious garment** 
'through.Gbezee-ood-Deen, to whom the em- with a begging pot, razor, sewing needle, 
tperor, agreeably to,custom, nhenie received waistband and bathing cloth, are peculiar?!# 
*uch proposals through any of his officers, was the Bhikshu, or hiadu mendicant ascetic ' 
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BEL. 


BELADUR. 


BEI8, one of the 86 royal races of rajputs chemical examination of the fruit shows it 
who give the name to Beiswara. to contain tannin, either pure or in com- 

BEL. Hind., a place were sugar boiler pans bination; a large amount of mucilage; a 
are placed.— Powell . concrete essential oil; and an aromatic as well 

BEL. Hind., a line marked out for a pro- as a bitter principle. It would also appear 
posed work.— Powell that a sedative or narcotic property exists in 

BEL, Hind., a climber plant, creeper, ten one or other of these. According to Lindley, a 
dril. decoction of the root and bark of iEgle marine- 

BEL, a hoe; beldar, a labourer. The beldar los, is used on the Malabar Cqast, in hypo- 
of northern India are of the Cachi, Kurmi and chondriasis, melancholia, and palpitation of the 
Charaar races. In India there are of the Wad heart: a decoction of the leaves in asthmatic 
ara tribes. complaints, and the fruit, a little unripe, is 

BEL, BELOS, or BELUS, a Babylonian given in diarrhoea and dysentery. Roxburgh 
deity. adds that the fruit is laxative. The decoction 

BEL was a patriarch, known to the Greeks of the dried fruit is aromatic, slightly bitter 
He was the Elam of the Hebrews. and astringent, gummy and mucilaginous, 

BEL, HURMAN BEL, supposed by Movers something.like a mixture of a decoction of 
to be the serpent'of Bel, is explained by Bun- quince and pomegranate, but bearing an aroma 
sen to mean the cornbater of Bel or struggler peculiar to the Bel. It does not confine the 

with Bel, called in the Canaanitish dialect Yes- bowels, but appears rather to strengthen and 

rael or Israel. He was the struggler with El, regulate their action. Its great value is doubt- 
God, the Hercules Palamedes of the Greeks.— less in diarrhoea and chronio dysentery. Made 
Bunsen , Vol. IV. p. 284. See Lud. into jam and eaten at meals, like marmalade, 

BELANUS. According to Colonel Tod, every morning, it is found very useful to women 
the Syrian Bal and Belanus is the Bal-Nath and children, whom it is injurious to accustom 
(god) of the Sauras, whose grand temple of to continual purgation. The oath of Bel-bun- 
Somnath is the counterpart of the Syrian Bal- dar, or u the pledge of the is one of the 
bee, Soma-Nath being merely a figurative ap- most sacred a hindu can take. The Bel-tree 

peliation of Bal, as the ruler of the lesser orb, is rendered holy by its leaves being used in 

Soma, or the moon. Add to the grand object of the worship of Mahadeva. When this oath is 
worship, the sun, his symbolic representatives, taken, some of its leaves are filled with tur* 
“ the pillar raised on every high hill, and the meric, and interchanged with solemn pledges 
brazen calf under every tree,” of the demorali- by the parties.— Genl. Med . Top. of Ajmere i 
zed Israelites, and we have the Lingam, or P- 128. Malcolm's Central India , Vol. I. p. 
Phallus, and the Bull Nanda, similarly placed 196. See iEgle marmelos. 
ou hills and under trees, specially sacred to BELA. Hind. Sans. Jasrainum zambac. 

these mysteries. Nothing is wanting to com- BELA. Hind, alluvial soil on the banks of 

plete the picture, but the day set apart by the river— Powell. 

Syrians for this worship, and followed by the BELA, Beng. Sapium bncciferum. 

chosen people , t( when their hearts were turned BELA, two towns in India, one in Long, 

away from the Lord; ” this was the 15th of 72° 18* E. and Lat. 33. 81* N. The other in 
every month. Here we have another coinci- Long. 84 u , 50* E. and Lat. 26° 51* N. 
dence with the Sauras and other tribes of India ; BELA, the chief town of Las, in B.eluchis- 
it was on the day termed Amavus, which tan, is built on a strong and rocky site on the 
divides the lunar month into periods, called northern bank of the Purali river. It is the 
Crishna-pacha and Sookul-pacha,! when Surya Arraa-Bel of the ancient Arab authors; also 
and his satellite appear face to face in the called Kara bela. It is now decayed, has 
horizon, the one setting, and the other rising, about 300 houses, but coins, trinkets and fune- 
in perfect fulness, that the hindu, like the real jars are found near, and in the neighbour- 
Sabeans, “ threw up their caps at the new moon, ng hills are numerous caves and rock cut 
and proclaimed a fea8fc. ,, — Tod's Travels , temples now ascribed to Farhad and fairies, but 
PP • 258-54. are the earthly resting abodes of former chiefs 

BEL. Hind., also, Belgar, fruit of the Jlgle and governors, there are also near old maho- 
marmelos, Cratmva marmelos or Bengal quince, medan tombs. One-third of the houses are 
With hindus, the leaves are sacred to Mata jee, ccupied by hindus, Supplies of eornmon 
(from the mill; of whose breast this tree is be- necessaries are procurable, but articles of luxury 
lieved to have\ sprung up). The punsarior fire scarce, and consequently, high-priced.— 
druggists of Ajmere believe that one pice’s size Elliot's History of India . Masson's Journeys, 
pf the bark of the root of this tree, rubbed up Vol. II. page. 28. 8ee Kama. Kelat. 

With ghee, will, if given soon, recover a person BELADUR. Arab. Spmecarpus mSmcardium. 1 
who has. taken an overdose of opium, A See also Bhilawa, also Marking Nut \v 
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BELGIUM. 


BELL 


BELADERI, Author of an account of the 
early Arab invasions of Candahar. See Kanda< 
bar. 

k BELAI, a river of Jubbulpore. 

BELAMCONDA. See Moraea Chinensis 
, BELAM-KONDA-8ULA MANI. Maleal 
Pardanthus Obinensis, Ker. 

BELAMEANDA 8CHOL ARMANI. Tam 
in Hort. Mal. Morea Ghinensis. 

BELAMKANDA CHINENSI8. D. C, Syn 
of Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker. 

BELA MU DAG AM. Maleal. Scsevola bela 
mufiairam.— Linn . 

BELANDAS, A tribe in Kedah. See Kedah 
BELASCHORA op Rheede, Hort Mal, 
Lagenaria vulgaris, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

BELAWN, the outermost of the Philippines; 
on the south side of the channel, is the largest 
of these islands. The east point of the island 
is in Lat. 6 0 N. bearing S. from Tapeantana. 
— fforsburgh, 

BELASPOOR, in L. 76 0 44’ E. and L. 
21 0 20* N, It is built on the banks of the 
Sutlej, 1,500 feet above the sea. 

BELAWAL, a seaport in Kattyawar. 
BELDAR, a delver, a digger, from bel, 
Hind, a spade or pick and, dar Pers. holder. In 
the Omraoti district there were, in 1868,1,200 
of this race, but they migrate from place to 
place as work is heard of. They are stone cut¬ 
ters, construct dry walls, and wells. They have 
no houses but dwell in small patents. Those 
from Poonah wear enormous turbans, containing 
about 80 yards of cloth. Their tongue is marathi, 
but they speak also Hindi: they are hindus, 
worship Marri Ai or the Death Mother, who is 
known also as Devi, Sitla or Small Pox, 
Mata, Bhavani, Ai. They sacrifice rams. 
They marry when they have the means when 
young, bury the dead and offer water liba¬ 
tions and rice on the third day. They do not 
eat beef, but eat mutton. One or two can write. 
They claim to be dissimilar from the Waddaru 
with whom they neither eat nor intermarry. 
The Waddaru have two castes, one of them 
earth-diggers who eat rats. The other are stone- 
outters and cart stones from quarries.— WiU, 

BELELAH also BELEYLEH. Pers. Arab. 
Jlyrobalan. Terminalia bellerica. 

BELEMNITE8 fossils, are very common in 
the limestones of Trichinopoly and in the Hi¬ 
malaya. Belemnites, are officinal in Arabic me¬ 
dicine*— ffonigberger, jt>. 242. See Calc. Spar. 
Salagrama. 

‘ BELERIKA. Maleai^ White var. of Calo- 
tropia gigantea.— Brmn. 

BELEYLUJ. Arab. Terminalia bellerica. 
T. rubrica: also Myrobalan. 

BBLOAR. Hind. See Bel. 

.. BELGAUM, three towns in India, one in 
long. 8a* 26‘ E. and Lat. 18* 85’ N. one in 
20° 86’ N. and 


one in Long. 74° 40* E. and Lat. 15° 54’ K 
The Inst of these Belgaum towns with its 
adjoining suburb of Shahpur, is at an altitude 
of 2,260 feet above the sea, from which it is 
distant 70 miles. It contained 15,244 inha¬ 
bitants in 1851, but the population was increas¬ 
ing. Cholera is not known to occur within the 
Port. The average fall of rain for 7 years 
1850 to 1856, was 52‘40 inches. It is a large 
British cantonment, and its climate is pleasant. 
Natives of India to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name, style it Shahpur 
Belgaum. See India, p. 324. 

BELGAUM or COUNTRY WALNUT. 
Eng. Fruit of Aleurites triloba. See Oil. 

BELGAUM WALNUT OIL, Aleurites trilo¬ 
ba— Hidjlee Badam ka Tel. (Hind). This 
is, the Mollucca tree which produces the 
“Lumbarig nut” it grows plentifully near Hy¬ 
derabad. The nuts yield a very large per-centase 
of oil, and the tree is found to be very prolific. 
The nuts, strung upon a thin strip of bamboo 
and lighted, will burn like a candle.— Transac¬ 
tions, Agri-IIorticultural Sorieiy of India, Pol . 
VIII- p. 220. Mad. Ex. Jur . Rep. 
BELGAR. Hind. iEgle raarmelos. See Bel. 
BELGItU. Hind. /Egle marmelos. 

BELL Singh. iEgle raarmelos. 

BELI, a monarch of India to whom the god 
Vishnu, as Vamana, appeared. See VamanfL 
BELIDEUS AUSTRALIS, of Waterhouse 
and Shaw, the long tailed squirrel of N. S. 
Wales. It is one of the Phalangistidm. 
BELINGU. See Tin. 

BEL-KE BUCHLA KI BHAJT. Hind; 
Duk. Basella alba. 

BEL KA PAT. Duk. Leaf of Jlgle mar- 
melos,—Cratmva religiosa; 

BELKI, Cattle breeder. 

BELL, Major, an officer of the Madras army, 
who from about the year, 1860 to 1870 wrote 
m several subjects connected with the Political 
Administration of India. 

Bell. Burm. IManni.,,..,. Tam. 

Ganthi. Hind, | Gautha...!. Tsjlugu. 

lathi., 

The biggest bell in Burma is on a low circu¬ 
lar terrace north of the temple at Mengoop, 
and is said to coutain about 90 tons (55,5tiO 
visa) of metal. Its external, diameter at the 
lip is 16 feet 3 inches: and its interior height, 
11 feet 6 inches. It is therefore fourteen 
times as heavy as the great bell of St. PauPs; 
though but one-third of that given by the em¬ 
press Anne to the cathedral of Moscow. Bells 
are used by the Christian hindu and buddbitf 
worshippers, about their temples aud churches. 
The largest known is that of Moscow cast iplbe 
reign of the empress Anne. It weighs|eaV|y 
193 tons. The great bell of Pekin weighf4p& 
53£4ons.— Embassyp> 172*. 
tie* of Qmur<*ii. %e Ganthl / u t " v V 





BELLEROM, 


BELtrCfiBStlK, 


BELLA. DtJK. Myrobalan 
BELLADONNA. Atropa Belladona,the dead¬ 
ly night shade, preparations of which are 
largely used in Medicine. 

BELLA GADA. Tel. Bella manda. Tel. 
Ceropegia juncea, R. Cor. 10,— W, coW. 30; 
It 1260. 

BELLAL, a dynasty which ruled in Telinga- 
tia from the eleventh to the 14th century. 
They called themselves a Yadoo branch of 
tajputs, and their authority extended over 
Carnata, Malabar and Telingana. They were 
destroyed by mahomedans in A D- 1310- 
fiELLAMA. Guz. SemecarpuB anacardium. 
Marking nut. 

BELLARY,in Lat. 15° 8' 9"and Long 76° 
53* 8, is a large town and military station W. 
of the Hftgri. Its Dak bungalow is 1,538 feet 
(Schl. A. D.) above the sea, but according to 
General Cullen is 1,575 feet. The highest point 
near the flag-staff in the upper fort is 2,018 
feet. Bellary is the centre of the Peninsula of 
India, and gives its name to a collectorate of 
the Madras Presidency. The Collectorate has 
1,229,599 inhabitants and forms part of the Ce- 
drd Districts allotted to the Nizam after the fall 
of Seringapatam, and re-transferred or ceded to 
the British after the Treaty of 1803, It has 
the Turaboodra river running through it and a 
sanitorium at Bamanmalay. An independent 
chieftain, one of the Ghorpara family has his 
residence at Sandur, in a valley below the lull 
others Of the Ghorpara being at Ganjan- 
dargbar, and near Kaladghi. It is the most 
arid district in the Madras Presidency. In the 
neighbourhood are Ramanmday and Comara- 
' sandy hills near the valley of Sandur. When 
Bellary and Cuddapah Balaghaut were ceded in 
) 803, under treaty by the Nizam, the revenue 
was deemed scarcely sufficient to pay for the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, but in 1867, its 
revenue amounted to 53,52,060 Rupees or 
£(35.206. It is the Head Quarters of the 
Ceded Districts Military Division of the Madras 
Presidency. 

BELLARY CUMBLIES. See Cumbly. 

BELLA SHORA. Malbal. Lagenaria 
Vulgaris, 8er. 

BELLA WAN, also BHELA. Duk. Mark¬ 
ing. Nut, Bemecarpus anacardium. 

BELLE DE NUIT. Fr. Mirabilis ja¬ 
lap*. 

BELLERIC MYROBALAN. See Myro- 
Man. Terminalia. 

BELLE ROM, the Tamil name of a Malabar 
Wbfcd, Which is called in Malabar and Canara 
Eyndle. It resembles the wood named Angely 
lit Cochin and in Ceylon. The Company's 
bruiser, Aurora, was built, by way of experi¬ 
ment, of this wood, procured from the forests 
to the north of Malabar; an.A it appeared to 
answer its purpose.*- Edge if. andO. 


BELLE W, a Medical officer of the Bengal 
Army, accompanied General Lumaden tor Can- 
dahar on a political mission during the siege at 
Dehli. He wrote a General and Medical Be* 
port on Afghanistan ; report on the Yuzafa&i, 
and a brochure on the Punjab and Afghan 
policy. 

BELL-FLOWER. Companula lilifolia. 

BELLINJER. Malbal. Ben-teak. 

BELLIS. In India, a species of this well* 
known flower is easily cultivated by seed after 
the rains. 

BELL METAL. 


Klokspys. Dut, 

Bell metal. Eng. 

1 Koloklnaja-mjed... 
1 Campanil.,... 

...Bus. 

Metal de Fonte. Fr. 

Metal de cloches.. „ 

' Venjalam. 

Kantan MT .. 

...TaW. 

...Tel. 

Glookengut. Ger, 




An alloy consisting of three parts of copper 
and one of tin, of which bells are made. The 
bells of Tanjore, are excellent in tone, superior 
in finish, and very moderately priced.— Faulk¬ 
ner. McCulloch. 

BELLONIA. See Osiris. 

BELOO, Tel. Uria? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gurasur, extreme height 30 feet, circumfer¬ 
ence 3 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
Its wood is sometimes employed for making 
bandies, but it is chiefly used lor firewood the 
tree being extremely common: the leaves are 
used for making a sort of umbrella which is 
worn on the head by the ryots and coolies in 
that part of the country .—Captain Macdonald* 

BELLOTAS. Sp. Acorns. 

| BELLOWS. Eng. Pankha. Hind. Those 
1 used in eastern countries are different in form 
from those of Europe. For the household fires, 
the bamboo blow pipe is employed. The 
blacksmiths of India use sheep skins sew¬ 
ed, with a cleft, edged with wooden rods, which 
the bellows-blower opens, raises and depresses* 
The Chinese bellows consist of cylindrical tubes 
of wood, of about eight inches diameter, about 
five feet long each, and placed vertically in the 
earth contiguous to each other, with pistons 
inserted in each, which are alternately depress* 
ed, in the manner of churning, by a native 
sitting beside them. The air is pressed out 
of a lateral tube in each, and communioatei 
with the forge. Above these tubes are two 
apertures furnished with valves, to admit flesh 
supplies of air.— White's Voyage, p. 278. 

BELNA. Hind. A roller press to extract 
sugar from the canes: also, a machiho ftr clean¬ 
ing cotton from its seed* 

BELLUM. coarse sugar, TEL.8eeGoor,Jagri. 

BELLULIJ. Can. Garlio. 

BELUCHI8TAN, A mountainous region 
to the south of Afghanistan and west of the 
Indus river, its coastia craggy, but not elevate^ 
and is in sotoeptacss k sandy shore;. iula*4 
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BBLTJB TAOtt 


BELUR TAGIL 


Hm surface becomes higher. The most re- 
' markable features of Beloochiatan, are its rugged 
and elevated surface, its barrenness, and de¬ 
ficiency of water. It may be described as a 
mass of mountains, except on the N. W., in 
whiob direction the surface descends to the 
great desert on the 8., where a low tract 
stretches along the sea shore. The latitude 
pnd longitude and elevation of its chief towns 
are as under Kelat, 28P 53' 66° 27 ; j 6,000 
feet. Sohrab, 28° 22’ 66° 9'; 5,800 feet. Munzil- 
gah,29° 53* 67* ; 5,793 feet, Angeera, 28° 10' 
66° 12'; 5,250 feet. Bapow, 28° lft* 66« 20*; 
5,000. Peesee-Bhent, 28° 10' 66 Q 85’; 4,600 
feet. Sir-i-Bolan, 29* 50' 67° 14’ 4,494, 
Putkee, 28* 5* 66° 40’; 4,250 feet. Paeesht- 
Khana, 27° 59’ 66 p 4?; 8,500 feet. Nurd, 
27° 52* 66° 54*; 2,850. Ab-i-goom, 29* 46’ 
67° 23S 2,540. Juogikoosht, 27° 55’ 67° 2*; 
2,150 feet. Bent-i-jah, 28° 4* 67° 10'; 1,850 
feet. Beebee Nance, 29° 39’ 67° 28*; 1,695 
feet. Kohow, 28° 20* $7° 12’; 1,250 feet. 
Gurmab, 29° 36* 67« 32’; 3,081 feet. Kullar, 
28° 18* 67° 15*; 750 feet. 

The chief town is Kelat and is the resi¬ 
dence of a chief who has the title of Khan, 
and is paramount amongst the various 
tribes who occupy that region. The inhabitants 
of Kelat and Beluchistan, may be comprised 
under four grand divisions, Brahui, Beluoh, 
Dehwar and Babi, with a few hindus, engaged 
in commerce. The Beluch and Brahui form 
the bulk of the population of Beluchistan, the 
former inhabiting the skirts of the mountain 
ranges, and the latter the mountain districts 
especially in Sahar Saharawan and Jhalawan, 
The Brahui are supposed by Dr. Caldwell to be a 
Dravidian race, and one tribe claim to have 
come from the shores of the Mediterranean. 
They are robust, large made men. The southern 
part has the sea as its boundary, the products 
of the west find their way through the passes 
of the Bolan, Mulla and Guler. See Baluchistan 
Daood Putra, Kelat, Khanazad; Kiang, Kerman 
Khyber; India, Pisheen ; Shawl. 

BELUGA CATODON, of Pallas also 
placed by Gray, Gerard, Lesson and Lacepede, 
Is of the genera Physeter, Delphinus, Delphi- 
nspturus, and Catodon—one of the Delphinedse 
found in the North Pacific, North Atlantic 
tod Arctic Ocean. 

BELUMBU. Duk. fruit of Averrhoa 
bilimbi. 

B$L(JN and 8eote, rivers at the foot of the 
Kattra miss in Allahabad. 

BBLrUNNAN. Hind P A tree of Chota 
Nagpove, with hard brown timber(W. Cat. 

BELUR TA6H, a mountain range in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, the principal mountain from whiob 
thejwat riycm of that region have their origin. 
aM$<4he slopes of the Belur Tagh, in themgh- 


land of Pamir, between the 40° and 37° of 
North Lat. and 86° and 90 9 of West Longi¬ 
tude that Ch. Bunsen indicates as the Uttura- 
Kuru of the Arian hindus. The Belur Tagh, is 
called also Belut Tagh or cloud mountain. It 
is also the Tian shang or Celestial Mountain o{f 
the Chinese and he considers that on the western 
slope of it and of the Mustagb, the Haro Bir- 
ezaiti (Albordah) is likewise to bee looked for* 

The Belur Tagh is also called Kouen Lun, 
and is one of the many names given to th^ 
Kouen Lun chain forms the northern boundary 
of western Thibet is not less elevated than the 
Himalaya, and is covered throughout a gr?ai 
part of its length with perpetual snow. Dr. 
Thomson reached its axis in theKarakoram pass, 
elevated 18,300 feet. The Kouen Lun chain 
has been called the Belur Tagh or Bulut Tag, 
which Captain Cunningham regards as aynoni- 
mous with the Balti mountains. It is also called 
Mustagh, Karakoram, Hindu Kush and Tsun 
lung or Onion mountains, because of a species 
of Allium growing there. Its continuation is 
the Pamir range. 

This mountainous range is of great interest 
in examining the origins of nations. The vast 
climatic change which took place in the north¬ 
ern countries is attributed in the Bible to the 
action of water. But, by the Vendidad, the 
sudden freezing up of rivers is the cadse as¬ 
signed. 

Both may have resulted from the same 
cause, the upheaving of the land by volca¬ 
nic action, elevating some portions and depress* 
ing other into basins, such as the Caspian sea. 
Ten months of winter is at the present day, 
the climate of Western Thibet, Pamer, and Belur, 
and corresponds with that of the Altai country, 
and the district east of the Kouen Lun, the Para¬ 
dise of the Chinese. The country at the sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes, therefore, is 
supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whence the Ariaus came. 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
dwelling places of their northern ancestors, the 
Uttaru-kuru, we cannot venture to place the 
primeval seats of the Arians anywhere, but on 
the slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the highland 
of Pamer, between the 40th and 37th degree 
of N. latitude, and 86° and 90° of longitude. 
On the western slope of the Belip Tagh and 
the Mustagh (the Tian-Shang or Celestial 
Mountains of the Chinese) the Haro-beresqitf 
(Albordah) is likewise to be looked for, whiph 
is invoked in the Zendaviata, as the principal 
mountain and the primeval source of the watffg. 
At the present day, the old indigenous iuhatafr 
ants of that district, and generally thow of 
Kashgar, Yarkand! Khoten, Turfan, fttyd jftp 
adjacent highlands, are Tajik who speak Pei****, 
and who are aU agriculturists. Tha 
either came after them and lOitl^jMJekr 
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period, or else they ere aborigines whom the 
Arians fouud there, but its slopes are the pri¬ 
meval land of the Arians.— Ch. Bunsen , Vol 
f. 406. See Arian, Cush, KafFer. 

BELUS, a temple in the City of Babylon, 
built about B. C. 3,500 or B C. 3,250, in the 
era of the largest pyramid, but five centuries 
before the pyramids generally. This temple 
was built many thousand years after and was 
quite distinct from the watch tower mentioned 
in Genesis. The temple of Belus, was in the 
centre of the city of Babylon and was the 
vastest monument in Babylon, and the world, 
and seems to have beta erected 823 years 
before the birth of Abraham. It was a temple 
but also meant as the watch tower of Babylon, 
Bunsen, Vol t IV . pp. 479, 491, & 654. See 
Hercules, 

BELUS, the sun-god of the Babylonians. 
See Bal, Bel, Hercules. 

BELUS, Long. 81? 0* E. and Lat. 25* 
84* N. 

BELUTA POLA-TALI. Maleal. Crinum 
asiaticum— fFilld. 

BELUTTA CHAMPAGAM. Maleal, Me- 
sub ferrea.— Linn. 

BELVIDELIE, a house in Bombay, called 
Mazagong House,once occupied by Mrs. Draper, 
the Eliza of Stcrnes Letters. She left her hus¬ 
band about 1770, 

BELWA. Earn, a race whose business it is 
to gather the juice of the palmyra BoraBsus 
flabeliformis, speaking Maiayalum though set¬ 
tled in Mysore. 

BELWIN, a river and town in Mirzapoor. 
BELZUINO. It. Benjamin. 

BEM TAMARA. Maleal* Nelumbium 
epeciosum.— Willd- 

BEN ? Borm. Amomum cardamomum. | 
BEN. Hind. Eremurus spectabilis. 
BENAUDA, also called BENaWAT, the 
country between Allahabad and the Saiju 
river. 

BEN NUT OIL or Moringa Oil. 

Morunghy yennaiT...AM. I Sahujna. Hind. 

Morunga no on a.... Tel. | 

This oil, the product of the nut of the 
Moringa pterygosperma is seldom made iu 
jdglW’ nor does it form an article of export. 

BELi? n 8 been valuable on account of the 
llpit. 1 period, which it may be kept with- 
BlIlLLERTCS rancidity. The tree is com- 
y ,n Terminal# Soothern Asia, the flowers, 
^BKLLjBROM, thi re Mten b y 
wW>3, Which is called !. n «d Baropeans as a 
Xyadle. It resembles »l>ich'oiroum- 

kt Cochin fcnd in Ceylon.. name °f “ horse-' 
Cruiser, Aaron, wm built^ n(be8 > U “ 
meat, of this wtod, irocurtf watch-maker!***® 
Ththk north of Malabar; ,deliokUfloarerw lie 
answer Ha purptoe.—uied by, pcrfumera 


in the manufacture of scented oils. Two ape* 4 
ciesof Hedychium and a species of Dendro* 
bium, on the western coast of India, would 
give a perfume, which we have no doubt would 
be highly prized in Europe. It is obtained in 
Egypt from the seeds of Moringa aptera.— 
Mason ; Faulkner; Hogg, p, 289. 

BEN TREE. In' India, the Moringa 
pterygosperma: in Egypt, Guilandia moringa, 
Moringa aptera. • 

BENA. Beng. Scented grass, Andropogon 
murioatus. 

BENABA, also BIA, also B1BLA. Duk, 
Peterocarpus raarsupium. 

BENAJONI. Beng. Sporobolds diander, 
Diandrous bent grass. 

BEN AMMI the Ammonites, the descend¬ 
ants of Ben Ammi, son of Lot, by his younger 
daughter Ammi, the other son was Moab. 
See Moab. Ammi. 

BENARES, the name of a district and a 
town in the N. W. Provinces of India. The 
town of Benares is built on the left bank of 
the Ganges, in Lat 25 0 18’ 4 N. L. 82° 59*8 
1 E. 347 feet above the sea level and 74 miles 
East of Allahabad. The people call it Kasi. 
It has many temples and shrines, and hindus 
resort to it in pilgrimage. The river Ganges 
bends round the town and looking from the 
river is a beautiful prospect. Its population is 
estimated at near 20,000. The hindu temple 
of Vis-weswara, has been, for many centuries, 
the chief object of veneration at this town. 
The old temple was partially destroyed by the 
mahomedans in the reign of Aurungzeb, the 
present was built up by Ahalya Bai, a Mahrat- 
ta princess and is remarkable for the beauty of 
its minute architectural embellishment* Its 
length along the river front is about 4} miles. 
The houses are built of stone, and some of 
them are three or four stories high; and taste¬ 
fully ornamented on the outside. The gbits, 
or bathing-places, are ..large buildings many 
stories high, with handsome verandas and 
majestic portals; but their distinctive eharac* 
teristic is seen in the flights of wide stairs. The 
manufacture of gold and silver brocade, iu 
Benares, is well worth seeing. The looms, 
which are very simple in their construotipn, 
are situated at a short distance from the eitji 
The gold and silver pass through many hand* 
before they are formed into thread* Itofted, 
Beuares has ever , been a great 
trade and is so at this day. Broeadeti^tm* 
khab), gold woven scarves (dopatto)f e eitd<iil&s 
are consigned from this rity ;tdgeihlri?irith a 
kind of yellow silk dhoti, caHed ^ pitambar/* 
and a dark-blue silk with white spots, called 
“ bhqdalso the silk sari or scarves, exclu¬ 
sively for women's wear* farmfog both a skirt 
and a scarf. Its ilsQ^dimArt^ is good;: $wp 
kinds of resin are used, m osU*d mhl r i|^ 
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at; eight annas the seer, and is said to be 
brought from Mirzapoor to Benares. The fine 
laequer is made of a resin called gaharba, for a 
seer of which one Rupee and two Annas are paid. 
Then is a Maha Rajah of Benares. This family 
was founded by Munsa Ram, Zemindar of 
Gungapore, who died in 1740, and was succeed¬ 
ed by Rajah Bulwuut-sing, who joined Shah- 
Alam and Shujah-o-Dowla in* their invasion 
of Bengal in 1763. He joined the British 
camp with the emperor after the battle of 
Buxar, and in the arrangements made with the 
emperor in 1764, his zemindary was transfer 
red from Oudh to the British Government. 
The insurrection of Vizier Ali occurred on the 
14th January 1769. In March 1862 the 
Maharajah received the assurance by Sunnud, 
that in the event of failure of natural heirs 
Government will permit and confirm any adop¬ 
tion of a successor made by himself or by any 
future chief of his state that may be in accord¬ 
ance with hindoo law and the customs of his 
race. The Maharajah receives a salute 
of 13 gnus.— Aitchison's Treaties , p. 41. 
Schlagentweit; Schonberg's Travels in India 
and Kashmir y Vol. I. p. 99. See Buddha; 
Bbairava, Chandra-Vansa, Gour. Inscriptions, 
Jay Sinhab, Infanticide, Jain, Jogi, Mahratta, 
Khutri Linga, Ryotwari, Panda, Ramanandi, 
Rajput, Ras-yatra ; Sakya, Sevoji, Topes. 

BENAUSEER. Hind. Anatherum muri- 
catum. 

BENDA. Tel. also BENDAKAI. Tam. 
Abelmoscus esculentus, W. and A . 192-— 
Hibiscus longifolius } R. Vol III . p. 210. The 
esculent Benda or Okra. 

BENDALU. Corruption of Pind-Alu. Pebs. 
Dioscorea aculeata. 

BEND-AMIR, is a town of sixty houses, 
named from a dyke or band, constructed in the 
tenth century by Amir Uzun Delemi, and from 
whom the river Kum Feruz, after its junction 
with the Murghab, (the Palvar and Medus of 
the ancients) derived its name. A flat bridge 
of thirteen arches is thrown over the stream, 
the waters of which form a beautiful cascade, 
just, beneath it. As the bed of the river is 
very deep, seven other dykes have been con 
afflicted in its lower course to procure water 
for the irrigation of the fields. It has been 
totade famous by the bewitching strains of 
Mbbre, whose language surpasses the reality, 
though in the spring time Beudamir is doubt- 
leaa'alovely spot. 

.Tforifr a bower of roses by Bendemeertyi itJeara, 

And tbiuigbtinjnde sings roond it all the day long, 
la tfattta ofmy vhildW ’twu like • sweet 4mm ,, 

‘ ‘ _I hear the birds' song. 

. bower add its music 1 never forget, 

. eft, when alone in the bloom of the year, 

. there yeti, 

.. .._Jhf the . ,.__ T 

-— soon Withered that hong o’er 1 

Mm* bhwiooi wire 0 thired } wkU» 


And a dew was distilled from their flowers, that gave ' 

All the fragrance of summer, when summer waa gone. 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essenoe that breathes of it many a year ; 

Thus bright to my soul, as ’twas then to my eyes, j 
s that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer.” 

—Baron 0. A . Be. Bode's Travels in Lautis* 
tan and Arabistan , p. 169-70. Pottmger's 
Travels, p. 239. 0useless Travels, Vol IL 
p. 326. dee Araxes, also Aras. 

BENDI. Bbnq. (possibly Mhendi, Hind.) 
Henna. 

BENDI, Mae. Thespesia populnea. 

BENDI. Duk. Abelmoschus esculentus. 

BENDU. Tbl. iEschynomene Indies, j L,~— 
W. d? A. 679 j Ic. 405.—Redysarum neli- 
tali, ll iii. 365.— Itheede , ix. 18. 

BENG. Tam. Bignonia suaveolons. 

BENGAL, a province of India, through 
which the great rivers Gunges and Brahmaputra 
flow to the bay of Bengal. Its early history is 
obscure. The rajas of Bengal, capital Kanauj, 
Gaur ? who have been identified as the first, 
were the family of Bhupala. Abu’l Fazl how¬ 
ever enumerates three dynasties as prior to this 
family. The first of the Vaidya Rajas, was 
Sukh Sen, in A. D. 1063. Its la3t hindu kiug 
was Lakshraanan. He had been placed on the 
throne in infancy, and during his long reign had 
been a just and liberal ruler. In A.D. 1203. 
Bengal was overrun by Bakhtiar, a general 
of Mahomed Gori and the last hindu king es¬ 
caped to Orissa. Bengal was amobgst the first 
of the places of India wjith which the English 
E. I. Company traded.' Mr. Aitcheson tells 
us that “ in 1599, an Association was formed 
iu London to trade with the East Indies, and 
on 31st December 1600 they obtained an ex¬ 
clusive Charter of privilege, constituting them 
a body politic and corporate, by the name of 
“ The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies.” This 
was the origiu of the British empire in India, 
and the Company’s factory was established 
at Surat. In 1624, an order, commonly 
called a “ farman,” was obtained from the 
moghul emperor, permitting the English to 
trade with Bengal, but restricting them to the 
port of Piplee in Midnapore. The regular 
connection of the Company with Bengal 
however, did not commence until 1642, when a 
factory was established at Balasore, and in 
1652, permission was obtained for unlimited 
trade without payment of customs dues, on an 
annual payment of Rs. 8,000. In 1661 
Charles II. granted a new Charter, vesting ttoflf 
Company with power to make peace and \ " 
and to send to England unlicensed traders* j 
a fresh Ghartesfr*ned^Wft%J 
company's powereto tweiity^ndi 
a rival Company wan formed, calk 
English Company, dmt in I702,f 
ed with the otfak 
* e 
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two parties styled themselves the United Com* 
patty of Merchants Trading to the East Indies. 
Daring the administration of Shaiata Khan, 
subadar of Bengal, the English were subjected 
to much oppression. Shaista Khan exacted a 
duty of 3} percent, on their merchandize, and 
his officers arbitrarily extorted large sums from 
the factors, till in 1685 it was resolved to seek 
redress by force of arms. The hostilities of 
the English exasperated the emperor Aurung- 
zebe, who ordered that the English should be 
expelled from his dominions. The Company's 
factories were seized, and their affairs were 
brought to the brink of ruin, when negotiations 
for peace were set on foot, and a reconciliation 
was effected. 

In 1698 the English obtained permission 
from Azeem-oos Shah, grandson of Aurungzebe, 
and governor of Bengal, to purchase the 
towns of Chuttawutty, Govindpore, and Cal¬ 
cutta. The sunnud is not supposed to be ex* j 
tent; but it is more a matter of antiquarian 
interest than of historic importance. Ali Vardi 
Khan in 1740, rose to be subadar ofBengal. 


which was fought on the 23rd June 1787, the 
power of Seraj-ud-Dowl&h was completely bro? 
ken and Jaffir Ali was installed by Clive at Stir 
badar of Bengal. 

In 1758 the Shahzada, afterwards Shah 
All urn, having, in oonsequenoe of some dispute 
with his father, the emperor Alam*gir II,, 
fled from Delhi entered into a league with the 
subadars of Oudh and Allahabad for the 
conquest of the Lower provinoes. The prince 
advanced into Behar with about 40,000 men* 
and laid siege to Patna. Meer Jaffir was great* 
ly Alarmed by the prince's advance, and at bis 
solicitation Clive marched with all the force he 
could muster to the relief of Patna; but ere he 
reached that place the Shahzada’s army bad 
almost entirely dispersed. 

Ou Clive's return the nabob Mir Jaffir 
granted him as a jagheer, the quit rent, about 
three lakhs per annum, which the Company had 
agreed to pay for the Zemindary of Calcutta. 

In 1759 an armament of seven ships from 
Batavia unexpectedly made its appearance, id 
the mouth of the river. j 


In 1756 Suraj-ud-Dowla became subadar of, T n » eet his P ecuttiar y engagements, Mir 
Bengal. He had previously manifested aversion ^ reC( ) urse to to 0 severest exactions, 
to the English. The Governor of Calcutta having \ He resigned himself to unworthy favorites; and 
refused to deliver up one of the principal officers bocame necessary to depose him in favor of 
of finance under the Nabob’s late uncle, the i His son-in-law, Meer Kasim All Khan, with 
Governor of Dacca, whom the Nabob had re- whom a Treat 7 " a8 concluded on # 27th Sep- 
solved to plunder, Suraj-ud-Dowla attacked and i tember 17 GO, by which the British obtained 
captured Calcutta on 5th August. One hun- P o88088loa of Burdwan, Midnapure and Chitta* 
dred and forty-six English fell into his hands i , 

and were thrust into a guard room, since Se ™ U9 dl8 P“ te9 M09e between Mir Kasun 
tailed “the Black Hole.” where all save and the Britisl1 re ! ;ar(ll[l * tbe ri B ht of tha 
twenty-three perished in the night. On 80rvan to toe Company to trade and to have 
2nd January 1752 Calcntta was re-taken by their goods passed free of duty which led at 
a force which had been despatched from * a8t t0 war * * n ^^ ^ ir a 8f eet * ip 

Madras under Clive and Admiral Watson, and a(lditioa t0 ,he au,na fot whio!l •»« had con- 
on the 4th of February the Nabob’s army was traded in the recent Treaty, to pay five lakh* 
surprised and defeated by Clive. Overtures a month towards the expense of the war the? 
were then made by the Nabob, and on 9th bein ? carried on a S ainsl the vizier of Oodh, to 
February 1752 a treaty was concluded, by long as it lasted. 

whioh the Nabob agreed not to molest the Meer Jaffi « died l . 1 “ JaD » a 7 W and 
Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, w ? 8 succeeded by his son Nujum-ud-Dowla, 
to permit all goods belonging to the Company w *to whom a new treaty was formed, by whioh 
to pass freely by land or water without paying the Company took the military defence of the 
any duties or fees, to restore the factories and counlr y tnUtel 3 into own hands, and among 
plundered property, to permit the Company to other conditions the Nabob bound himself to 
fortify Calcutta, and to establish a mint, appoint,bythe advice of the Governor.hod 
Three days after, a oootraot with the Nabob, Councll > a Deputy to conduct the Go«fH3S«4 
offensive and defensive was signed. War and not to be removed without the conseM pf 
Wing broken out between France and the Council. .. 

HHgland, Clive attacked the Settlement of 11 In 1764 Shuja-ud«Dowla f tpe .lizUr of 
iKndernagore, but Seraj-ud-Dowlah furnished Oudh under the pretence, of assisting Meer 
jBSrenoh with arms aud money, and was pre- Kasim, Ally, had iuvaded Behar,,but bn arm J 
,J§ng to make common cause against the Eng- was completely routed, and the vizier was ob» 
Web. At this juncture a confederacy was formed liged to throw himself on the generosity of thp 
#»* 8e «i -ud-Dowlah’s chief offioers to de- English. 

Ihum The .English joined this oonfe- “Nqjum-ud-Dowla died on8th May 1768, 
■Mr m JfaoltsM a Treaty with Meer and tvas succeed^ byW*typtoj9r SyM^gj^ 
^ : mr..AU.Khaa^^e battle of Blaseey, * youth of wxtwn. 
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•'Syf'd-Dowla wai succeeded in 1770 by his net work, there are abundant means at all 
brother Mubarak* ud-Dowla, with whom a points for irrigation, and a most extensive ays- 
new engagement whs made. By this en- tem of water carriage at all seasons of the year 
gagement ike Nabob’s stipend was fixed at f#r the usual country boats. The country is 
81,81,091 Bupees. This is the last treaty mostly covered with crops of riee apd oil seeds, 
which was formed with the Nabob. The office and open pastures, studded with beautiful 
of subadar had now become merely a nominal groves of trees, which shelter and nourish thi 
one, all real power having passed into the cattle belonging to the many villages tMgtud 
hands of the British. In 1772 the stipend this interesting locality, The, native of Blegal, 
was reduced to sixteen lakhs a year, at which alike hindu and mahomedah in Mr j v 
^ate it is paid to this day. Bengal was de- organization, is feeble even to ’ efferrmi9 u ^® 
dared to be the chief presidency on the 16th His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delict® 11 
June 1773. By the Treaty of 22nd February his movements lariguid. During many sgd? r > 
1845 with Denmark,the British Government ob- he has been trampled upon hymen oMsoldei 
tained possession of Serampore. Bengal proper and more hardy breeds. Courage, Mdepetodpce^ 
is the lower part of the plain of the Ganges, and and veracity are Dualities to which his consti* 
includes the delta, the mouth of the Fenny, and tulion and his situation are equally unfavorable. 
Balasor. It is bounded on the west by the His mind is weik, even to helplessness, for 
hilly districts of Behar and Orissa, on the east purposes of manly resistance, but its supple- 

by the Assam valley, the Khassia, Tipperah ness and its tact: move the children of sterner 

and Chittagong hills, to the north the base of climates to admiration, not unmingled with 
the Himalaya, and on the north west the Cosi contempt. Large promises, smooth excuses, 
river. Near the base of the Himalaya the sur- elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehoods, 
face is a little elevated. But, ehewhere, Ben- chicanery, perjury, forgery are the various 
gal is flat intersected by the water-courses weapons offensive and defensive of the lower 
formed by the branching of the Ganges and Ganges. All these millions do not furnish one 
Brahmaputra and their tributaries. The climate sepoy to the native army. On the South West 
is comparatively equable. The rainfall ranges frontier of Bengal, are -Cliota-Nagpore, Sir- 

from 60 to 100 inches. Calcutta mean tem- Goojah, Palaroow, Kamgurh, Hazareebagh; 

perature is 78° its fertility is celebrated. Mynpat and Amarkantak. The elevation of 
Eastern Bengal extends from the elopes of Chota-Nagpore, is 3,000 feet with hills running 
the Himalaya mountains below Darjeeling in E. and W., but of little hrighth; Sirgoojah, is 
the north, to the head of the Bay of Bengal in mountainous, rising 600 to 700 feet above thb 
the south, or, roughly, is enclosed within the level of Chota-Nagpore. Mynpat is a table* 
22nd and 27th parallels of north latitude. The land, about 30 miles 9. E. from Sirgoojah town 
eastern boundary commencing at Chittagong, and about 3,000 or 3,500 feet high. PalftdfdW 
becomes interlaced with the hills which limit the district is very .mountainous. Hazareebaugh 
empire of Burmah, and stretches out through town, 24°, 85° 54'; 1,750 feet. Slope of 
the extensive valleys of upper and lower Assam, country to 8. towards Sumbulpore N. and 
as far as the gorge in the Himalaya mountains, E. parts of district. Very mountainous, but 
through which the great river Brahmaputra level, and even depressed towards Maba^ 
descends from Thibet. The western limit nudy. Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
follows the course of the rivers Hooghly and table-land then rises on the southern side of 
Bhagiruttee, and passes through Calcutta, Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
Moorshedabad, and Dinagepore up to Darjeeling, backed by the chain of E. Ghauts. Amarkantakt 
It! length from north to south is about 350 jungly table-land, 22° 40' 81° 5' 3,500 feet, 
miles; its.breadth 300 miles. The total area The soil in the plains is generally fertile, pro* 
of this country is about 100,000 square miles, during abundant crops of wheat, barley, rice, 
That of Great Britain being 120,000. The pulse, excellent vegetables, cotton and sugar* 
population, estimated at fifteen millions, may cane. The uncultivated parts are overrun w&tty 
be looked upon aa a simple, rural people, a coarse grass. A great part of the regfetbren 
covering the cultivated area of the country very quite unknown.(—AifeJUiea 1 * Treats, fa. the 

evenly, and but moderately condensed in towns, 6. Calcutta Railway, p. 158-9. Macauly the 
save in the metropolis of the Bengal Presidency, The second tract, consists of the ditbe 
Per square mile, it ia perhaps the most densely tricts lying between the Ganges and tfon- 
populated country of equal extent on the face Burhampooter, extending northwards to iW 
of the globe. ‘Eastern Bengal*' is certainly a foot of the Himalaya. The character of t)IW 
molt fertile and prolific tract of land, and is country is similar to the cleared portion adjfiiri* 
wiled to the moat economical modes of cultiva* ing the Soonderbands, it is however a ttfghtlt 
Uon. Watered by the two great rivers, Brah- higher tract of country and is specially' suited 
■aeputrs amLGangei, supplied with innnmera* for the growth of fibrous plants, for Which ill 
Nb IrMoatary riftn bnveriing tke oounfcy Urn neighbourhood of Bumgpore li^greflttl^ 
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ed. The population inhabiting this tract of 
territory is scarcely less dense than the first 
tract, whilst the general appearance of the 
country, alv&s flat, is much the same as in the 
other pa#||jj|astern Bengal 
The ^JUilteirtwediately East of the Bur¬ 
ba mpoot% $li ili ^^ and Sylhet, consti¬ 
tute the thioltaMa^psesents greater resources 
fita ©T second. The greater 
iffeei ll occupied by the 
explains of Mymeotint and Sylhet through 
faoV c ^ r * ver Soor «lA meapders. The old 
b^anuel of the Burhampooler, now nearly dry, 
grinds along by Dacca from me Eastward. This 
a,, tract affords a great variety o\ produce, such as 
/^Ifttton, sugar-cane, rice another grains. 

is a great valley stretching from the 
^the Bay of Bengal to the north- 
um s. China. It is the ancient 
history (' Assam Buranji’) by 
Huli <; ^ii ,1 3WiflkiyaK Phukan, of Gohati, who, 
after bringing down the genealogies to the 
Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharmapala) 
says, he invited brahmins ffora Gaur to his 
court, north of the BrahraaputVa, and gives the 
following dynasties. 

j^jjihmaputra dynasty, reigned 240 years. 
D. 1473, Assam was divided into 
M petty states, and in 1198, {was invaded 
Ghazi, son of Hoossain Shah. 

Indrayansa (Indu) dynasty reigned 
[D 1330 to 1780, with the interreg- 
^pgtysed by the invasion of Hoossfoin Shah, 

, became independent in 13^0, and 
, nquests and was named Assan^ (un- 

Ig^ii^d), hence Assam. The language spdken, 
the Assamese, is almost, or identically, the sanre 
as the Bengali. This long valley runs from 
the eastern side of Bengal proper from the 90 0 
of east longitude in a north-easterly direction 
as far as the Mishmee hills in longitude 97 0 
east The valley is about 60 miles in breadth 
and 350 miles long, and has the river Brahma¬ 
putra running through its centre. It is, in 
fact, the valley of the Brahmaputra, and is now 
called Lower and Upper Assam, being bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Mishmee, Aboor and 
lleeree hills and, on the south, has the Naga, 
fi^ossya and Garrow hills. Assam in ancient 
Three gras of the buddhist faith, the brahroini- 
Qffensieiiglon was introduced about A. D. 78. 
taf i«i Assam there are 983 mouzzah, con- 
tning 4,006,(110 begahs, the rental of rice 
d is Is. lOi. an acre and la. 6<L for all 
her kinds, The whole of Assam, omitting 
ie permanently settled district of Goalpara, 
pays only £lU0,0()G of land revenue. The 
whole population from the baby at the breast 
to the very few old men use opium, and in 
J 804-5 ^he population consumed £143,543 
.With of Ithat drqg* Before the incursions of 



the Burmese, Assam bad its roads, bridges, 
cities and civilization, but under British riite it 
has fallen off. Assam is one of the most fertile 
districts in India, the mahomedans found its 
people in Upper Assam, hardy and courageous 
but towards the middle of the 19th century they 
had become apathetic and unambitious, though 
those of Kamroop were less so. But the Assa¬ 
mese were to the mahomedans what the Kumi- 
dians and Mauritanians were to the Homans. 

In the military commands of the Bengal 
Presidency about 100,000 soldiersare employed. 
Most of the places in Kumaon are four and five 
thousand feet in height above the sea; in Sir* 
hind, Umballah and Ferozepore are low, while 
Subhatoo, Simlah and Juttogh have elevations 
of six, seven, and eight thousand feet. 

The countries on the right or south bank of 
the Ganges have a lower altitude than those on 
the north, but the features of the country are 
still well marked. One part on the right 
bank includes the provinces of Allahabad and 
Mfllwa, is a strongly marked natural division, 
the country north of the Nerbudda, being 
crossed from east to west by the Vindhya 
mountains, between the 22° 23° of north 
latitude, and their eastern extremity is conti¬ 
nued onwards towards the Hajamahal hills 
which jut into the Ganges at Sicrygully, 
Pointy, and Pattengottah about latitude 25° 
12'north. The Vindhya range near their 
western extremity, again, is met at right angles 
by the Arravalli, which run between the 73° 
and 76° of east longitude, northwards for 200 
miles towards Delhi, and, thus enclose a trian¬ 
gular tract of table land elevated from 1,300 to 
2,200 feet above the sea, which has received 
the name of Central India* The greater part 
of these districts is held by about 40,000 
soldiers in all, part Madras and in part the 
soldiers of the Bengal and Bombay Presiden¬ 
ts, the troops being distributed on the table 
lands and towards the passes of the mountains 
and the fords of the Nerbudda. In that central 
tract the thermometer rauges from 28 Q in the 
cold season to 98° in the hot weather, and the 
rains fall in July, August, and September. To 
the south-west and west of the Arravalli, Saji 
pootanah countries extend as far as the river In¬ 
dus, and several of them consist of sandy, im 
hospitable deserts with few inhabitants round 
the Oasis. This tract belongs to tributary 
princes who have been under British protect 
tion since the beginning of the 19th century. 
It is, like Central India from which it is sepa* 
rated by the Arravalli monntains,*frbm 1,000 
to 2,000 feet above the level : of the sea, the 
land declining to the west towards‘the valley 
of the Indus. Though deluged with rain in 
the rainy season, from the nature of the eoil 
and the absence all contrivance to preserve 
the waters much of the country remain* a 
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sert; perhaps Ulwar, Jeypore, Kotah, Bundi Arcati, the capital of the Sor« (or Sora-manda- 
and Oudeypore have very fair land, but Jewel- lum, from whence corruptly Coramandel), 
mere, Bickaneer and parts of Jodhpore or Mar- Mesolia, the district which contains Masulipa- 
*war are particularly barren. tam ; the river Cauvery, under the name of 

Amongst the provinces last added to British Ohabaris. Ptolemy scatters islands over the 
dominion were those conquered from the Sikhs Bay of Bengal, probably meant for the Anda- 
in 1846, and 1849, which have long been man and Nicobar Islands, and most of them 
known as the Punjab, or country of the five said to be inhnbited by Anthropophagi, and 
rivers, Peshawar and Mooltan. this idea has also been adopted by modem 

Peshawar lies between the Indus above and navigators. The Bay of Bengal is liable to 
below Attock, and the Khyber mountains, be swept by hurricanes, which travel quite 
through which leads the Khyber pass,—being across the bay, and by earthquakes, often 
bounded on the north, by Suhwat, and the followed by a storm wave.— Rennells* Memoir , 
region lying between it and the Indus, on p . 39. See Bay of Bengal. Cyclone, 
the east, by part of the last mentioned terri* BENGAL CURRENTS. Eng. fruit of 
tory the Indus and the territory of the Aflf- Carissa caiandas. 
ghans holding tbe Salt or Hala range; on BENGALEE, a river near Chyliabaree in 
the south by the possessions of the same Aff- the Bograh district, 
ghans, and on the west, by the Khyber moun- BENGAL GRAM, also Chick Pea. Eng. 
tains and the Affghan province of Jellalabad. Cicer areitinum. 

Its' climate is very hot in summer, the ther- BENGALI BAD .AM. Mar. Fruit of Ter- 
mometer frequently reaching 110° or 112° minalia catapa. 

in the shade. The heat is, however, occasion- BENGAL1-SAN. This is identical with 

ally mitigated by the breeze from the neigh- the Snka solar year. See Fasli. 
bouring mountains and as the country, natural- BENGAL MADDER. Rubia cordifolia.— 
ly fertile, is well watered by the Indus, the Linn. * 

Cabool river, the Bara and some other streams BENGAL QUINCE. Sec Dyes, 
of less importance, and is moreover, well culti- BENGAL ROOT, an old name in Europe 
vated, it is amazingly productive. In annexing for the root of Zingiber casumunar, Btill known 
all the Sikh states, Jummoo excepted, as in commerce as the Casumunar.— Hog. p. 784. 
well as Peshawar and the Derajat between BENGAN. Hind. Solanum melongena, 
the river and the mountains, the British fron* The Valayati or foreign bengan is the Solanum 
tier was advanced beyond the Indus, add- lycopersicum. 

ing thereby, 100,000 square miles to British BENGAN. Hind. Also Brinjal. Anglo- 

territory, with a population of three and a half Hind. Solanum melongena. The Eggplant; 
millions, yielding a revenue of about a rail* BENGAN. A mountainous district in 
lion sterling, and giving promise of containing Mindoro, occupied by the Negrito race. See 
great mineral wealth. Mindoro. 

The Bengal army is now distributed over BENGH. Pers. Bhang ; Cannabis sativa. 

629,022 square miles of territory, amongst a BENGI, Hind. Cannabis sativa. 

population of 66,484,538 inhabitants, speaking BENGY. An aboriginal race in India. See 

the Persian, Pushtoo, Punjabee, Hindustanee, India, p. 327. 

Hirnlee and Bengalee languages; besides the BENI. Arab, when the bedouin Arabs 
Oorya language in Orissa and the Rakhooi in speak of tribes they say Beni , which signifies 
Arracan. the som of some persons; thus Beni Leghat 

BENGAL ALMOND. Eng. Terrainalia means the tribe of Leghat. These small tribes 
catapa. have each its shaikh who is commonly depend- 

BENGAL BAY, this great bay lies be- ent on the grand shaikh of some more potent 
tween the Peninsulas of India and Malayanesia. tribe. The Aenezi, according to Burckhardt, are 
It receives many great rivers, the Ganges, the most powerful Arab nation in the vicinity 
Bramahputra, Irawaddy, Sitang and Moulmein, of Syria, aud if we add to them their brethren 
and has a coast line of about 4,800 miles, in Nedjd, they may be reckoned one of the 
Pliny does not make mention of any voyages most considerable bodies of bedouins in the 
of the Romans to the gulf of Bengal, or to the Arabian deserts. They are nomades, in the 
Malay Peninsula (the golden Chersonese,) strictest acceptation of the word, for they con- 
although it is clear from ^trabo who wrote tinue during the whole year, in almost constant 
before Pliny that the Ganges have been sailed motion. In spring, they approach the foun* 
up as high as Palibrotha. Ptolomey’s Geogra- tains of Syria and form a (line of encampment 
phy, said to be composed about 60 years after extending from near Aleplpo to eight davr^ 
Pliny, mentions the diamonds found in Jhe journey to the south of Damascus, fi*** 1 ® 
bants of the Sumbulpore river, also speaks of cipal - residence, however, *“ we Md 
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the Haouran, and its neighbourhood, when 
they encamp near and among the villages, 
while in the more northern country, towards 
Homs and Hamah, they mostly keep at a cer¬ 
tain distance from the inhabited grounds. In 
these parts, they spend the whole summer seek¬ 
ing pasture and water, purchase in autumn, 
their winter provision of wheat and barley, and 
return after the first rains into the interior of 
the desert. They are the only true bedouiu 
nation of Syria, the other tribes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this country having more or less 
degenerated in manners, and several being re¬ 
duced to subjection; while the free born Aeneze 
is still governed by the same laws that 
spread over the desert at the beginning of the 
mahomednn era. 

Beni Szakhr are a tribe of free Arabs. 
According to Burckhardt, they rove in the plain 
from the fourth to the filth station of the Hadj, 
aud thence westward towards the mountains of 
Belkaa. They were employed by the pasha of 
Damascus for the defence of the caravan 
against the other tribes. They live by the 
breeding of camels, for the use of the pilgrim 
caravan, of which they have a very consider¬ 
able number. Though smaller than the Ana- 
dolian, Turkman, or Kurd camels, they are 
better able to bear heat and thirst than the lat¬ 
ter, are chiefly of a light or reddish grey 
colour, with very little wool about their necks. 
The beni Khaled in Niebuhr’s time were 
one of the most powerful tribes of Arabia: 
they conquered the country of Lachsa and ad¬ 
vanced to the sea. 

The beni Hakim, a tribe eastward from the 
Euphrates, are given to husbandry. 

The bedouins who occupy the great wes¬ 
tern desprt of Oman have neither houses nor 
tents, but live under the shade of trees.— Well- 
tied' Travel s, Vol. L p. 365. Niebuhr's 
Travels , Vol. I. p. 207. Robinsons Travels , 
Vol . II. pp* 169,183,238, See Arabs, Bedouin 
Arab, Wahabi. 

BENINCASA CERIFERA Savi. W. and A. 

Syn. 

Cucurbita cerifera.— Finch. 

„ hispida.— Willd. 

„ pepo.— Roxb. FI lnd . ilkeed. 

„ alba.—Rob, in. E, /. N. 

Kumra. Beng. Kumbulum .. Maleal, 

White Gourd. Eng. !Pitha ... Pan jab. 


Pumpkin. „ 

Gaikaddu. Hind. 

Chal kumra. „ / 


This one of the C/ucurbitacese has large white 


flowers. The rin< 
a bottle. The fruit 


curries. The fruit is often candied. It is the 
tallow-gourd of China, and remarkable for 
having its surface, when ripe, covered with a 
waxy exudation, which smells like rosin. A* 
wild variety, Teta-Iaoo Beng, is poisonous.— 
Williams. Voigt, lloxb. p. 718, Dr, J. S. 
Stewart. See Cucurbitace® j Gourds. 

BENJAM. Sumatkan. Sesamum Indicura 
or S. orientate. 

BENJAMIN. 


Benzoinum. Lat. 

Kamiuan, Malay 
Kum ay a manan 

minau. Malay. 

Sambrani . Malkal. 

Kammian. Manil. 

Luban.PKtts. 

Hasi-ul-javi. » 

Devad’lmpa. Sans- 

Caloowell. Singh- 

Bengui. Sp* 

I MuJaecasetmbratri. Tam. 


Kumbuli .Tam. 

Budide gummadi.... Tel. 


of the fruit is used as 
jf one variety of it forms the 


Luban. Ak. 

Liban.. 

Hasi-luban. Beng. 

Laoban, also Ileku- 

ka-ma? . Bitrm. 

Benjamin. Eng. 

Benzoin. Eng. Fig 

Benzoe. Gek. 

Luban.Guz. Hind. 

Cowri Luban. ,, 

Lubaui-ud . „ 

Belzuino. Jr. 

Menian. .. Jav. 

Benjamin is a word of Hebrew origin which 
has in the lapse of time been adopted for several 
substances now in use. In -Upper India, Ben¬ 
jamin is the name given to the resin of Boswellia 
thurifera, but in commerce it is generally applied 
to the resin of the Styrax Benzoin or Benjamin 
tree, which grows in Sumatra ,\ Borneo, Siam, 
and Java chiefly iu Java and Sumatra. Crawfurd 
mentions that the Styrax benzoin tree is raised 
from the seed, is of moderate size, and confined 
to the islands of Sumatra and Borneo. In Su¬ 
matra, in the country of the Batakrace, and iu 
Borneo on the northern coast of the Brunai terri¬ 
tory. The balsam is obtained by incision in the 
trunk of the tree practised after it has attained 
the age of five or six or seven years. The 
juice which first exudes is the purest and most 
fragrant, it hardens on exposure to the air and 
becomes brittle and semi-transparent- The 
resin is white and transparent at first. About 
3 lbs. are given by each tvee for six years. 
The white Benjamin, is termed Cowrie luban 
| in India, and is a superior kind. 

It is a gum-resin, and is generally met 
with in the form of dry hard grey masses, rather 
shining, brittle, formed of ovoid, whitish tears, 
like stripped almonds. The best comes to 
India from Sumatra. It is much used as a 
perfume, and as incense in places of worship, iu 
the composition of frankincenseand in the manu¬ 
facture of the pastiles called ud-batti. Benzoic 
Acid is procured from this substance. About 
120 tons are imported into England for Java; 
Sumatra and Borneo, and the prices range from 
£100 to £900 the ton.— Stat. of Cm . McCuU 
loch's Com. Dictionary, p. 61. Crawfurd, Diet . 


mounding body of the sitar; and that of another Archipelago , p. 50. Faulkner , Com. trod. 
to ifte used aa floats for swimming rivers. Hogg, VegetableKwgdm, Cat. Exbit. of 1832. 
J864-5 fay* jftpten by the people in their Ainslie Mat . Med., p, 5. Harden's Hist , of 
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BENTINCK. 


BERAD. 


Sumatra , 155-56. O'Shaughnessy , />/>. 430- 

431, See Benzoin, Resins. Sty rax Benzoin. 

BENKAR, Hind. Hiptage raadablota. 

BENKATAN a tribe on the E. Coast of 
Borneo. See Kyans, p. 568. 

BEN NUTS, and BEN seed OIL are both 
probably from Moringa aptera: the seed of M. 
pterygosperma yield no oil. 

BENOUDHA, the country between Allaha¬ 
bad and Surwur, the present country of 
Goruckpoor. 

BEN-TEAK. Anglo-Indian. 

Ven-taku. Can. I Nana .Mahr. 

, Bandara .Maiir. | Bellinger .Maleal, 

This tree is the Lagerstrsemia microcarpa- j 
It is common in Wynand and on the western 
ghauts; wood prized for making coffee cases 
much used by the native carpenters for house¬ 
building and masts for dow pattamah, and 
other country vessels. It grows to ninety and 
one hundred feet long, and from twelve inches 
to three feet in diameter; it is perfectly straight 
and without branches, excepting at its top; 
the leaves are small and very thick. Tln '9 wood 
is not so durable as the poon, but it may he 
considered of the same texture, although it is 
very much lighter in colour, and in this respect I 
much resembles the American red oak .-—Edge, j 
M. & C. Me Ivor. 

BENTENNE, in 7 Q 21’; 81° 11’, a town 
in Ceylon, on the right bank of the Mahavelli 
Ganga, north of Ba’dula, meau height of the 
village 343 feet. 

BENT GRASS, species of Agrostk 

BENTHAM, a Bengal Civil Servant, who 
aided largely in extending a knowledge of the 
botany of India. See Botany. 

BENTHAMIA, a genus of plants of the 
Himalayas, China and Japan, B. floribunda' 
extends from the eastern Himalaya to the Sut- j 
lej .-H. et. Thw. 105,193. 

BENTHAMIA ERAGIFERA. 

Thurnel. Punjabl 

This is found in Nepaul and in the Sutlej 
valley between Uarapur nndSungnam at an ele¬ 
vation of 6,000 feet. The wood is small, fruit 
is large of the shape of a strawberry edible, and 
is used as a preserve.— Cleghom , Punjab Re¬ 
port, p. 64. Hogg . Veg. King , p, 367. Powell, 
Punjab Products. See Cornus. 

BENTINCK, Lord William, a military offi¬ 
cer of the British Army, who was governor of 
Madras from 1803 to 1806,.was afterwards 
employed in 8pain, and from 1827 to 1834, 
was Governor General of India to which he 
added the office of Commander-in-Chief. In 
his latter service, in India, he did much for 
education, and he abolished the rite of Suttee. 
He died in England on the 17th June 1839. 


BENTUL. Malay. Name of a vegetable in 
use at Bawean. 

BENUA, a negro race of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. See Kedah. 

BENU MASH. Pkus. Phnseolus max. 

BENZ A, P. M. A native of the Ionian 
Islands, a Madras medical officer, a writer on 
the geology of the country betwixt Madras and 
Neilgherries, lid Bangalore also on the geo¬ 
logy of the Neilgherry and Koonda mountains. 
Notes on the geology of the Northern Circars 
in 1835.—Zlr. Buist's Catalogue. 

BENZOE. Ger. Beniamin. 

BENZOIN NEESIANUM. Its fruit, called 
Nipal berries, have a smell of Cajeput oil. . A 
bush 8-10 feet high, bark highly aromatic and 
tonic, infusion of twigs vermifuge, berries yield 
aromatic oil. Its small branches are used in dt 
coction as a gentle stimulant: and its driec 
berries in lieu of all-spice. The name has 
been applied from its strong odour of Benja¬ 
min, but it is not a source of that article.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 558. Hogg. p. C23. 

BENZOIN ODORIFERUM. Nees. Lau- 
rus Benzoin, Linn. Oil of the berries aroma¬ 
tic, bark highly stimulant, and tonic. It is 
mentioned by Hooker and Thompson as a 
plant of the E. Himalaya.— O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 548. Voigt. 

BENZOIN. Eng. Er. or Benjamin ; Benzoin 
num. Lat. an odoriferous gum-resin exported 
from Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and India/ Jt 
reaches Britain in small chests, about 120 
tons a year and the price ranges from £5 to 
£45 per cwt. according to quality.— Statis¬ 
tics of Commerce. See Benjamin. 

BEO. H INI). Gracula rcligiosa. 

BEOHAR. Hind. Money lending ; traffic. 

BEOOR-BANSII. Beng. Bambusa spi 
nosa. 

BEOS, a river of the Saugor district, near 
I SausEur cantonment. 

BEP-TIIAN.—? In Amherst, a timber used 
for making handles for spears and swords; it 
is a superior wood, and looks like white 
Jarrool. A timber of same name in Tavoy, 
used for building.— Captain Dance . 

BEP-WON. In Tavoy, a timber used for 
building.— Captain Dance . 

BER. Hind. Amongst Rajputs, a feud. 

BER. Hind. The people of India apply 
this term to several plants species of Zizy- 
phus, Z. flexuosa jujuba nummularia and 
vulgaris, also, to a Capparis spinosa and a spe¬ 
cies of salix. 

BER A. Hind. Nima quassioidcs als6^ 
Glochidion sp. also Ficus Indica. - 

BERA. Hind. A sheep. 

BERAD. Mahr. A predatory tribe in the 
south Mahratta country inhabiting the hills 
and thickets and subsisting by chfite and 
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BERAR, 


BERBER. 


plunder. Wilson says they are the same as the 
Ramoosi, but this does not seem correct 
It may be the Beddr.— Wilson's Glossary. 

BERAMBA. A town of ancient Chaldea. 

BERAR, a province in the northern part o 
the peninsula of India. It included Ellichpur 
and Nagpore, but part is now designated the 
Hydrabad assigned territories and part is in the 
Central Provinces. The Maliratta power was 
established in Berar by Ragoji Blmnslah in 
1730 and Nagpore was then taken. The 
southern part of it reverted to the Nizam of 
Hydrabad, but it was assigned to the British 
in 1861, at an estimated value of 32 lakhs, or 
£320,000 a year. The Nizam had left the con¬ 
tingent perpetually in arrear. The claims liqui 
^dated by the British Government, amounted 
$ least to fifty lakhs of Rupees and Govern¬ 
ment demanded that territory should be assign- 
f ed sufficient to provide for the contingent, 
and the interest of the debt. Five districts, 
viz., the two divisions of Berar, the western 
districts, and the two divisions of the Raichore 
Doab were accordingly taken over; their esti¬ 
mated size being 

Sq. Miles. Population. 

North Berar,. 12,900 800,000 

South Berar,... 12,900 800,000 

Western Districts..,. 5,100 400,000 

E. Raichore Doab.... 3,300 200,000 

W, Raichore Doab.,.. 3,300 300,000 


37,500 2,500,000 

A territory larger than Ireland, and half as 
large again as Denmark. The north and south 
Berar have alone been retained as the Hydra¬ 
bad assigned territories and in 1868 had a 
population of 2,231,565 in a total area of 
17,125 Sq. miles. For this there were 2,546 
police, of all grades, or 1 to every 855 people 
and to every sixth square mile ; and iu 1867, 
the revenue had reached 62 lakhs. The 
great increase of revenue was the result 
of a settled country. The districts had been 
utterly neglected by the local Government. 
There were no roads, and in bad weather no 
means of communication. The country covered 
in parts with jungle in which soldiery were 
. useless, was also crossed and surrounded by hills, 
the,constant refuge of banditti. In some places 
Arab chiefs held possessions, executed justice, 
and wielded the power of feudal barons. In 
others, hereditary landholders fought with each 
other and their sovereign, maintaining bands of 
armed men, and paying them in plunder. Others 
were infested entirely by tribes, who had heen 
plunderers since the Aryan race crossed the 
Suleiman. Over the whole country, Rahtore, 
Rohilia, Arab, Pardee, some with quasi legal 
righ<s, and some with only their swords wan¬ 
dered at will. A commission was formed and 

Si 


within six weeks of their arrival, riotous crime 
had ceased in the Assigned Districts. The 
Arabs who had laughed at a generation of 
Farmers-General fled the moment they were told 
by a quiet Englishman that they must go. The 
Rajpoot, Robilla, and others were formed into 
Police Corps, and proved admirably efficient, 
the predatory tribes slunk back to the hills. 
The Zemindars dismissed their retainers, and for 
the first time in the memory of man, there was 
internal peace in Berar. The Hydrabad 
Assigned Districts’ Commission, consists of 2 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and 
Officers and Subordinates employed under the 
Civil Departments of Government. The head « 
quarters of the five Civil Districts are fixed res¬ 
pectively at the stations of Akola, Oomrawttee, 
Yeotmaiil. Ellichpoor and Bassiiu the important 
military station of Ellichpore is garrisoned by 
a Battery of Artillery, a Regiment of Infan¬ 
try, and two Squadrons of Cavalry of the 
Hydrabad Contingent. There is also in Berar 
the hill-station of Chickuldah, on the Saut- 
poora Range, about 20 miles from Kllichpore 
frequented by civil and military officers em¬ 
ployed in Berar, os well as by other visitors 
from various parts of Central India. 

The district is traversed throughout its ex¬ 
treme breadth from west east to by the G. I. 
P. Railway. The length of railway within the 
limits of District is from 180 t,o 200 miles. 

The chief towns are Oomrawttee, Karinjah 
Ellichpoor, Akolah, Kamgam Balapoor, anti 
Dewalgam, the rivers are the Tapti and its tri¬ 
butary the Puma, also the Godnvery river. 

The results of the trial census of Berar, 
or the Hydrabad Assigned Districts, taken in 
November 1868 and tabulated by Mr. Lyall, 
have been published. 

There are 5,694 towns and villages, 495,760 
louses, and 2*231,565 people; the average 
number to each square mile is 128 and the aver¬ 
age number to each house 4, but in Akola only 
3. The percentage of children under thirteen 
years of age to adult9 is 55*4, larger even than 
it is in the North-West.- Friend of Jndia t 
April 17,1856. See Maharatta Governments; 
Kol: Inscriptions, 379. India, pp. 323-328. 

BER-BAIT. Ma^lay, means to make Pantuns. 

A pantun consists 6f 4 lines, the two first consist 
generally of a simile or natural image a#d the 
two last a moral drawn from the simile. The 
Malays tak« great delight in listening to two 
poetical ebampio&s pantuning at each other 
till one is obliged to give in from want of fur¬ 
ther matter— Journ. In. Arch . No. XI. 761. V. 

BERBER. The Berber of Africa, according 
to General Ferricr are shiah mahomedans as 
are a small number of the Pusht-koh Hazarah: 
He adds that the Berber tribe are to be met 
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BERBERIS. 


BERBERIS INSIGN IS. 


with in every part of the East— Ed, Ferrier 
Joum.p, 223. 

BERBERAH, or Maratha m described as 
a sub-division of Abhira : it is the Barbarike 
of Arian’s Periplus. 

BERBEREH in Lat. 10° 26’ N. Long. 45° 
1' E.—is situated on a low sandy shore. It 
is frequented by trading vessels from the Coast 
of Arabia. Berbereh, is the Mosallyon of 
the author of the Periplus, and is a sea port in 
Africa, directly south of Aden, in Lat. 10° 25' 
45'' N. and long. 46° 6' E, It was the grand 
mart of the ancients on this coast and is still 
the great outlet for the commerce of north¬ 
eastern Africa. It has a large trade in sheep, 
cattle, ghee, coffee, various gums and resins 
and in ostrich feathers. An annual fair is held 
from October to April, the inhabitants, mean¬ 
while living in tents to the number of 20,000 
bartering their goods with merchants of Muscat, 
Bahrain, Bussora, Porebunder, Mandavie and 
Bombay, or carrying them over to Aden where 
a ready market exists for their produce.— 
Hmburgh t Blackwood's Magazine . 

BEER-EL-SOMAL. See Semetic races, Somal. 

BE11BERIS, a genus of plants belonging to 
A the Berberacem. The genus has about 60 
. f species, of which 2 are Chinese, 5 in Japan and 
^ 9 in India. Of the later, 6 are Himalayan and 
j 2 in the Neilgherries. Drs. Hooker and Thomp- 
' son, (pp. 216,228) enumerate the following 


species - 



angulosa. 

lycium, 

I umbellata. 

aristata. 

macrosepala. 

1 vulgaris. 

asiatica. 

nepalensis. 

| wallicbiana. 

concinna. 

insignis. 

ulicina. 

j xantkoxylon. 


There are three medicinal substances ob¬ 
tained from the species of this genus, an ex¬ 
tract, known as Rusot, a tincture and the Berbe- 
rine which is the active principle, of these. 

The species generally used for making the 
tincture and extract, are the Berberis Asiatica 
and the Berberis aristata ; the former is the 
common Berberry found on the outer hills of 
Kumaon,aud is abundaut near the Nihal bridge 
and Koorpa on the road to Nainee Tal; it 
is also found at Nainee 'Pal itself, and Almo- 
ra. The native name is “ Kilmora, and it is 
from the roots of these species that the bark is 
stripped for making the tincture. The B. 
aristata is also very common and is well suited 
for the purposes of making tincture. It is 
from this that much of the Rusot is prepared, 
its hill name is “ Chotra ” “ Berberine” is the 
name given to the active pryiciple of this bit¬ 
terness i but it is a troublesome (and an ex¬ 
pensive) process to extract it pure ; it was pro¬ 
cured by Buchner from the bark of the root of 
the Berberis vulgaris i it is very bitter, yellow, 


not easily soluble in water, more readily in 
spirits of wine. In Europe it has not been 
much used and chiefly as a tonic in indigestion 
n doses of i to vi. grains, but has been given 
up to 10 grains. B. tinctoria of Leschenault, 
grows in the Neilgherries: B. Nepaulensis in 
Nepal; B. Wallicbiana and B. Angulosain, E. 
Himalaya.— Ind. Ann. Med. Sci. for April 
1856, p. 379. II. f. et. Th. 

BERBERIS tinctoria of Leschenault grows 
in the Neilgherries, B. Nepalensis in Nepal, B. 
Walliachnanun angulosaof E Himalaya H, et, T$ 
BERBERIS ARISTATA, D. C. 

Var. a. NORMALIS. 

Berberis tinctoria, Lesck. 

„ chitra, Ham, 

Berberis angustifolia, Ro$b. 

Var. /3. FLORIBUNDA. 

Berberis floribunda, Wall. 
petiolaris, „ 

aristata, „ 

afftnis, Lon . 
ceratophylla, „ 
coriaria, Royli, 
umbellata, Lindl. 

Var. y. MIORANTIIA, Wall; Hook. and 
Thom. FI. Ind. 

Ambarbarus. Arab. Chitra, ...Hind of ...Him, 

Aarghus. 1 . », Kuraskai. Pashtu. 

Nepaul barberry. ..Eng. Zimhk . Pees. 

The Wood. 

Dar kuld. Pees. 1 Dar chab. ...Pees. 

The Extract, 

Haziz-hindi. Arab | Rusaut. Hind. 

Rusot .Hind. 

This plant is widely distributed over the 
mountains ot India, and assumes many various 
forms, which has caused botanists to give it a 
host of specifio names. It is found in the 
Sutlej valley, between Raiupur and Suuguam, 
at an elevation of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, also, on 
the Neilgherry and Pulney Hills at from 6 to 
7,000 feet. It is generally known, from its 
yielding a dye, as Berberis tinctoria. The 

berries are much esteemed in the countries 
where they grow for their agreeable acid flavour. 
A yellow dye is obtained from the root.— Cleg* 
horn, Punjab Report, Ind. Ann> Med . Science, 
BERBERIS CONCINNA, Hook & Thom. 
—angulosa, Wall grows at Ramri and Pindari 
9,000—12,500. A small shrub; only a foot and 
a half high, flowers solitary, red fruit,the leaves 
and stems very spiny. In the Ryott valley in 
Sikkim at Laghep, Iris was found by Dr. 
Hooker abundant, and this small bushy barber¬ 
ry with oval eatable berries.—ZToofar Him . 
Jour, Vol. II ,p, 197- 
BERBERIS FLORIBUNDA. Var. of Be* 
beris aristata .—llooker and Thomson FI, InJ, 
BERBERIS INSIGN1S, a plant of the 
Sikkim Himalaya. It is a magnificent species. 
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BERCHEMIA FLORIRUNDA. 


BERGERA KON1GII. 


ana forms a large bush with deep green leaves BERCHEMIA ACULEATUS is common 
seven inches long aud bunches of yellow in the Holy Land and called Christ’s thorn, 
flowers .—Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol I, page from the tradition that the platted crown of 
364, thorns was made of its twigs. 

> BERBERIS KUNAWARENSIS, is found BERDA. Mar, also Yehela. Mar. Ter* 
in Kunawar and employed for making Rusot. rainalia belerica. 

BERBERIS LESCHENAULTll.—ro/L BERDURANEE, A great tribe who were' 

Syn. removed from Eastern Afghanistan to Herat, 

Mahonia Nepauleusis, D 0, by JS'adir Shah; they are now nearly extinct. In 

Berberis puniita.— Roxb. H e «.t, of 3,000 families about one-fourth re- 

A plant with small bright yellow flowers, it main .—Papers East India, Cabul and Jf* 
is the Berberis acanthifolia of some, a flue ghanistan, p. 133. See Afghan. Kandahar, 
pinnated plant with round black fruit, found on BE REE. Hind Irons for the leg-fetters- 

the Neilgherry mountains at an elevation of BEREKEDE ARABS, a branch of the Asir 

8,000 feet. tribe, ] etl j their wives, like the Jakuri 

BERBERIS LYCIUM.— Royle> Hazara.— Sale's Koran . See Polyandry. 


Buziz-Hindi . An. Kashmal .Hind. 

Raisin Berberry, ...Eng. Surula. >( 

Ophthalmic „ „ Sambal .„ 

Chilra. Hind. 

This is found on the Himalaya, at 3,000 to 
9,000 feet, at Missuri,and Kaghan, but not west 
of Hazara. It is considered by I)r. Koyle, to be 
the Lycium of Dioscorides, and its extract un¬ 
der the name of Rasot, is used in India in 
ophthalmia, its fruit is dried for currants, “ Zi- 
rishk tursh,” and its yellow juiced root and 
wood yield the extract called “ ras,” <l rasaut” 
or “ raswal” used as an external application in 
ophthalmia. It is likewise considered an ex¬ 
tremely valuable febrifuge. It is prepared by 
digesting in water sliced pieces of the root, stem, 
and branches in an iron vessel, boiling for 
sometime, straining and then evaporating to a 
proper consistence. It is principally manufac¬ 
tured at Nepaul and the Dhoon, sold at 8 annas 
the seer. Wood too small to be of much use, ex¬ 
cept for firewood.— Powell Ecom. Prod. Pun - 
fab, Cleghorn , Punjab Report. Hooker and 
Thomson. 

BERBERIS NEPALENSIS— Spr. 

Berberis miecia, Ham. 

acanthifolia, Wall. 

„ leschenaultii, Wall 
„ pinnata, Roxb. 

Mahonia. Nepalensi«, D. C. 

IIox Japonica, Thunb. 

This shrub is found on the Neilgherry, Pul- 
ney, and Travancore Hills, at an elevation of 
from 6 to 8,000 feet. It is also on the Hima¬ 
laya, Bhotan, Garwhal, and Khassid mountains. 
The wood is small and of little use. See Dyes. 

BERBIANG, Kyan, Syn, for Brother- 
making. 

BERBICE COCOA. See Chocolate. 
BERCHEMIA FLORIBUNDA.-Fatf, 
Syn. 

Zizyphus floribundus.— Wall. 

’A plant of the Khassya hills, Nepal and 
Kumaon. The fruit of a Punjab species is 
eaten by goats aud men.— Voigt. 


BERENICE. A port established by the 
Ptolemies on the Red Sea, from whence goods 
brought from the East were conveyed by cara¬ 
vans, to Coptis on the Nile, and thence to 
Alexandria. Thus Egypt became the principal 
point of communication with India and Europe. 

It was the opinion of Major Rennell that un¬ 
der the Ptoloraies, the Egyptians extended 
their navigation to the extrema points of the 
Indian continent, and even sailed up the 
Ganges to Palibothra ; and it is certain that 
Strabo, who wrote a little before the com- / 
mencement of the Christian era, states that \ 
some, though few, of the traders of the Red Sea 
had reached the Ganges. The entire distance 
from Coptis to Berenice occupied twelve days. 
The ruins of Berenice were discovered by 
Captains Moresby and Careless at the bottom 
of the inlet known as the Sinus Imraundus or 
Foul Bay. The distance from Coptis was 257 
miles— Ind. in 16th Cent. See Saba. 

I BERFA. Hinu. Populus balsamifera. 

I BERGAMOT; also Bergamotte a name of 
the lime tree, Citrus limetta;—also, the name 
of the small pear shaped fruit of the tree; also, 

I the name of an essential oil obtained from 
the rind of the fruit.— Hogg. p. 140. 

BERGAMOT OIL, is the Oil of the rind 
of the bergamot lime, the Citrus limetta. 

To prepare this, rasp the rind, express the 
raspings between flat porcelain slabs, allow the 
oil to settle, and then filter. The exquisite fla¬ 
vor of this oil is injured by distillation. It is 
used chiefly as a perfume, colour yellow, sp. 
gr. 0‘888, freezes at 32?. Bergamot obtained 
by distillation from the root is inferior. More 
than 22,000 lbs. of this essence was imported 
into England in 1848.— Beng. Phar:p. 378. 
Simmonds , page 566, - 

BERGAMOTTE. Eng, Citrus bergamia, 
Risso. 

BERGERA KONIGII Linn; W. 6A.; 
Roxb 
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Murraya Konigii.— Spring* 







BERI. 


BERRYA AMMONILLA, 


Karia-phsllee „....Beng. Kare-bepon. ...Maljcal. 

Barsanga..., . w Kareyapela ,, 

Kampakka jbar...DuK. Kristna nimbu. ...Sans. 

Curry leaf tree. Eng. Kara-pinchee-gaes. Singh 

Karripak ka jhar. Hind. Watu-kara-pinchee-gass. 

Kudianim.. » Singh. 

Baraanga. Maleal. Kari-vepelU maramTAM. 

Gandla Hind, of Kangra Karivepa. Tel. 

Q ar( j ft la Kariampaku ohettu. ,, 

The Leaf'. 

Caraway pillay. Tam. | Karri-v-aym-pakoo...T el. 

Karay pak ...,. Duk. | Kristna. Sans. 

A small or tolerably sized tree, common 
throughout India and Ceylon. It is of easy 
culture, and is cultivated generally in gardens 
for its leaves, which retain their fragrance when 
dry, and are used to flavour curries, mullnga 
tawny, chatnies, &c. and are mixed in the curry 
pastes and powders prepared in India for trans¬ 
mission to England and other parts of the 
world; the mixture of these leaves not only 
imparts a peculiar flavour to these condiments, 
but adds a zest to them. It grows to a tree 
of tolerable dimensions, with pinnate leaves 
strongly scented; flowers in February and 
I March j fruit of a deep purple colour, wood 
^hard and close grained ; medicinally, the leaves 
are considered stomachic and tonic, used raw 
i dysentery and when roasted are administered 
i cholera, in decoction to stop vomiting also 
1 fomenting. The bark and root are employed as 
btiraulants.— Royk III. ' O’Shaughnessy , page 
*232. Voigt, Flora Andhrica , Useful Plants. 

, Powell, Hand-book Econ. Prod. Punjab Thw. 
Enum . PI Zeyl. I. p. 46. Gleghorn . Panjab 
Report. Aimlittt Materia Indica , p. 262, 
See Fruits. 


BERGERA N1T1DA, Thw. 

Meegong-karapiuchce-gass. Singii. 

A moderately sized tree not very uncommon 
in the warmer parts of the island of Ceylon.— 
Thw. Enum. PI Zeyl Vol. Lp, 46. 

BERGIA, a genus of plants with small flowers 
belonging to the Elatinacese, growing on the 
banks of rivers and rice fields in India. 
Sometimes placed in the genera Elatine and 
Lechea. 

BERGMAN- SeeKalkas. 

BERHAMPOOR, a town in India in 
Long. 79 Q 43* E. and Lai.. 20* 37’ N. 
Another of same name in the E. of the Penin¬ 
sula of India. See Kimedy, India. 

BERHAMPOOTRA. See Inundations. 

BERI. The name of a caste in Southern 
India following trade and claiming to belong 
to the original Vesia caste. They also call 
themselves Chetti or more correctly Sheti, from 
the saDscnt Sbreshtbi, a merchant. The Beri 
belong to tbe left band caste and are distinct 
from the Komati or Chitti of the right hand 
division.— Wilson's Glossary , 

BERI, Hind. Zizvphus flexuosa also, num¬ 
mulary. 


BERI, also Bhdri and Rana Bheri. Leono- 
tis nepetcefolia, R. Br .—Phlomis nep> -ff.iii. 8. 

BERI-BERI, a singularly fatal disease, 
often attended with swelling in the feet, and 
paralysis, first written on by Dr. J. G. Malcolm- 
son, Madras Medical Service,/and published 
by Madras Government, 183p.— Br. Buist's 
Catalogue. 

BERI A, a robber tribe of Central India. See 
India, p. 32$. 

BERING. Hind, Nima quassioides. 

BERLINER-BLAU. Ger. Prussian blue. 

BERMUDA CEDAR. See Cedar. Deodar. 

BERNIER; a traveller and long a resident 
in India, in tbe reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aiming Zeb. He stated that by the time of 
his arrival at the Court of Shah Jehan, the 
various robbers whom lie had met on the road, 
bad left him little money. He was phy**^ 
at the Court of Aurung Zeb. 

BEROSUS, a Babylonian and a learned 
Chaldean, who lived in the time of Alexander. 
He was a priest of Belus. 

BERRA, Pashtu, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

liEKUYA AMMONILLA.-V*; 

Trincomallie woocI.Eng. I Tircanatnalay maramxsH> 
Soracndilla . Singh. | ,, chettu. Tint 


Halmililla.. 
Hamauicl. 


! Sarala devadaru . 


This is a native of Ceylon, but introduced into 
the continent of India, the wood is annually im¬ 
ported from Trincomaliec, by which appellation 
it is known in the Madras market. It is highly 
esteemed for its lightness and strength, is 
straight grained, slightly pliant, tough and Tit¬ 
tle affected by the atmosphere, and is employed 
in the construction of the massoola boats of 
Madras. It is also used for the spokes of 
wheels, for helves, bandies, planes, frames, doles 
and shafts of carriages, it is inferior to Saa for 
spokes, and to the babool for some other pur- 
poses, but it is comparatively light and easily 
worked. The Madras market is still dependent 
on importation from Ceylon. Dr. Heifer men¬ 
tions this tree, as growing on 'King's Island 
opposite Mergui, and as a light, strong, and 
valuable wood. Flowers, small, white with 
gold coloured anthers. The tree yields the 
best and most useful wood in Ceylon for naval 
purposes. It grows straight, for twenty to 
forty feet high, and from twelve to thirty inches 
in diameter. It and satin wood, were reported 
by Mr. Eyde, in his time, to be the most 
plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon; and, 
obtainable at a moderate rate to answer the 
demands of the navy in India, He said that 
this may be considered superior to any wood 
for capstan bars, cross and trussel-trees, cask- 
staves, battens for yards, Ashes for masts, boat¬ 
building, &c. And be adds that, at Madras, 
it was highly valued for coach-work from the 











BERimOTU UNCIOLATA. 


BESH. 


toughness and fineness of its grain.—If: growi 
in the Northern and Southern side of Ceylon, 
a cubic foot weighs 48 lbs., the wood lasts 10 
to 80 years, and is there used for casks, tubs, 
carts, waggons and house building. It is th 
best wood for oil casks in the island. — Drs 
Masm , Wight, Cleg horn, Mr . Edge , Mr. Rohde, 
Mr. Mendis, Dr. Heifer, M. K. J. & Mr 
Thwaites. Roxb, Vol. II. p. 639 ; Voigt. 128 
BERRYA MOLLIS, Wall. 

Petwoon. Bum. 

Found on elevated ground of British Burmah 
Wood red, much prized for axles, the poles o 
carts and ploughs, also used fod spear handles 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. GQuto'G2. In a ful 
grown tree, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
teubicVoot.— Dr. Brandis. 

' BER-SAHIBAH. Borneon. Brother-mak¬ 
ing. 7 

BE’RSU. Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

BEBITIJ.A, in Rajputanah, a form of land- 
holdinryria, he .jyots or peasantry are distin¬ 
guished into Koiihrya and Perja. The former 
ire those settled in Bertha proprietory^ or other 
itent-free lands, and are not liable to be called 
qn by government for any services, except the 
rdpair of roads, and .attendance in the army 
upon particular occasions. The Perja, who 
occupy lands actually belonging to the Prince, 
thbugh perhaps in the immediate possession of 
Jagheerdars, are, on the contrary, obliged to 
erforra various services, both at the call of the 
agheerdar and of the Prince.—YW. 

fiERTHELOTIA LANCEOLATA, D. C. 
var. Indica. 

Reshami, Resbambuti, Sarmei, II:nd. 

Leaves, rasanna (kura sanna.) 

An annual plant which grows abundantly in 
many parts of the plains up to Peshawar, in 
places forming thickets up to 4 and 5 feet 
high. They are mentioned in Dr. Hoyle’s 
Illustr. of Himal. Bot. p. 19» as having been 
given to him as those of Salvadora indica, 
Royle, which they a good deal resemble, 
and are produced in the same arid tract of 
country extending from the banks of the 
Jumna towards Central India- It also grows 
in the Punjab. Dr. Hoyle pronounces the 
leaves to be an excellent substitute for Senna, 
and to be remarkable for growing with 
their edges vertical, and for having both sides 
covered with stomata. But Dr. Honigberger 
says that they are seldom used by the hakims. 
The plant occurs in many parts of the plains 
of the Punjab, where it forms thickets.— Slew- 
art, Honigberger\ p. 243. Royle, p. 456.— iU. 
Him. Bot.p. 19. 


BERU. Duk. Pens j writing reede,, 
BERWAJA. Hind. Calligonum polygo* 
noides. 

BERYL. 


Berullos. Gr. Zamarrud. ii Pius. Hind. 

Tarshish. Hbb. 


The beryl is mentioned in Exodus 28,10. 
It is found in the Siberian Altai range, but 
many beryls come from Khotan, Ilchi and tbe 
Chinese provinces, and many *are imported from 
Ceylon. There is a beryl mine at the village 
of Paddioor or Patialey, about 40 miles E. N. E. 
of the town of Coimbatore found imbedded in 
a vein of magnesian limestone, traversed by 
hornblende rock. Beryls are also found in the 
sands of the Ira wady. The beryl and emerald 
are of a similar nature, their component parts 
viz. silica, alumina, and glucina, coloured by the 
oxide of chrome, being the same. The only im¬ 
portant difference is their colours, the emerald 
being of its own peculiar emerald green, which it 
derives from a small proportion of chrome. All 
the varieties of other colours, tinged more or 
less yellow, or blue or altogether colourless *1 
beryls. But beryl is the harder being 7-phe 
8. It is also more compact and retain^ 
surface polish more perfectly than almost wt 
other material. Not so the emerald. The*®’ j’ 
mans cut it in facets and in the form of a sl^ 
angular pyramid. 

The constituents of the beryl and emerald 
are 



Beryl. 

Emerald. 

lucina.... 

15*50 

12-50 

Silica. 

66*45 

68-50 

Alumina ... 

16-75 

15-75 

Oxide of Chrome, 


0-30 

of Iron 


1-00 

Lime. 


0-25 

Sp. Gr. . 

2-76 

to 2-73. 

Iiaidness. 

75 

to 8' 


The native form is a hexaedral prism termi¬ 
nated in a six-sided pyramid.—Atny. 

BE^, Hind, of Hazara, Salix, ty. See Bats. 

BE8ABIRAJA. See Surya*vansa, 

BASADA. See Veddha. 

BESALI, a river of Bhopal. See SaUdhara. 
Sonari. 

BESAN, Hind., the flour of a pulse such as 
gram, Cicer arietinum. It is also compounded 
nto a cosmetic powder, with aromatics and 
he flour of several pulses, and is also used 
made of pea meal and orange peel as a deter¬ 
gent for cleaning the hair.— Powell Smmondi , 
See Abir. 

BESEN. Gbr. Brooms, 

BESH. Pew?. More; hence Beshi, increase. 
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BESSINT, 


BETADA SWAMAMU VKIKSHA, 


IBSH KlMAT, of high price. 
BESHBOLAH, in Long. 70° 50' E. and 
Lat 33° 53' N. 

BESiSl* A race in the Malay Peninsula. 
BESISIK, a Malay tribe in Kedah, See 
Kedah or Quedah. These seem to be identical. 

BE-SITUN, a little village at the foot of 
rocky mountains, which are covered with baa- 
reliefs. The inscriptions are in the Bactro-raedo, 
or Persian cuneiform writing character, of the 
Achmmenid®, which was first deciphered by 
Burnouf and Lassen, afterwards by Rawlinsou. 
The most important is the list of the Iranian 
nations subject to Darius in the Naksh-i-Rus- 
tom, which the Persians attribute to the chisel 
of their famous sculptor Ferhad, A description 
of them is to be found in Sir John Malcolm’s 
Persia. Enormous marble capitals of columns 
are to be seen at Besitoon. There are two 
tablets. The one containing a mutilated Greek 
inscription, declaring it to be the work of 
Gotarzes; the other a Persipolitan sculp¬ 
ture, adorned with nearly 1,000 lines of 
Cuneiform writing, exhibiting the religious vows 
vMDarius Hystaspes after his return from the 
ai\ ruct ' on on the revolt of its 

1 jjbati or Governor, Nebukadnazzar, the 
c jlon of Nebunet. Both C’tesias and Isodore 
pinion a statue and pillar of Semiramis at 
ftptane, but the 60ulptures of Semiramis and 
ftheinscription in Syriac characters have wholly 
disappeared. Baghistan is traditionally de¬ 
scribed as the pleasure grounds of Semiramis. 

According to Sir H. Rawlinson, however, 
—“D’Anville first suggested the identity of 
Besitoon with the Baghistane of the Greeks, 
and there are good grounds from the ancient 
notices of this place for supposing him to be 
correct. Etymologically considered the evi¬ 
dence is even more striking. To solve all 
difficulties it may perhaps, he adds, be ad¬ 
mitted that the sculpture did really exist in the 
lower part of the rock, scarped by the Assyrian 
queen; and that Khosroo Par viz, when he was 
preparing to make the scarped surface the back 
wall of bis palace, and for that purpose began 
to excavate deeper in the mountain, destroyed 
the sculptures, and removed all further trace of 
them. With regard to the pillar of Semiramis, 
it is very curious than an Oriental writer of the 
15th Century should describe the rock of Besi¬ 
toon from his own observation, as though it 
were sculptured in the form of a minareh,or 
minaret. Certainly nothing of the kind now 
remains— Femer, Journ. Bunsen , Vol III p. 
457. Bee Rawlinson. 

BESSL Sumatran ; Fruit of Averrhoa 
bilimbi. 

BESSJCNT, properly, Basant’h Hind. The 
tpri&g* SeCiBasant’b, Kama, Vasant’ha* 


BESSUS, the murderer of' Darius. He was 
put to death in a cruel manner : his body was 
fastened to the ground, and the boughs of two 
trees were bent, and after being fastened to ono. 
of his limbs, allowed to spring back to their 
natural position. They tore him asunder. This 
fact is mentioned by Plutarch. This mode of 
executing criminals, is still occasionally used 
in Persia.— Malcolm's History of Pe/ua, Vo 1 L 
p. 73. ;/ 

BEST, Captain, a scientific officer / i 
Madras Engineers, Ob. 1851. He wroWw 
account of the Guntoor famine of 1833 in : 
the Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844. On the embank* 
meats of the Godavery in a Blue Book of 1851. 
On rain guages, and the registration of river 
freshes in the Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844, No. 
XXX. 178. A biographical notice of him. 
appeared in the Madras and Bombay papers, 
October 1851.—Dr. Buist's Catalogue • 

BESTA. Kar, Tel. A caste of fishermen 
in Madias and Mysore to which the palankeen 
bearers usually belong. They are also called 
Bestaru.— Wilsons Glossary. 

BET' or BETA* Beng. and Hind. Ratan 
cane. Calamus rotang; any cane. 

BET or BENT, Panjab : land along a river, 
subject to periodical inundation, 

BET, a name of the Bhot. See Bhot. In¬ 
dia, p. 317. Tibet. 

BETA, the beet-plants, a genus of which 
several species are used as vegetables. The 
leaves of B. cicla or white beet, are used as 
salads ; and their midrib as a substitute for 
asparagus. Beta maritimaor Sea Beet, requires 
a sandy soil; used as spinach, or a pot herb. 
The red beet and mangel wurzil affords abund¬ 
ance of amylaceous and saccharine matter. 
Beta Bengalinensis, the Bengal Beet, is the 
Paluk Sag or Palung Shak. Beng. and is culti¬ 
vated in Bengal and the Northern Circars and 
its leaves are used by natives in their curries, 
when boiled it resembles spinach in flavour. The 
leaves shoot out again after being cut down.— 
Roxb. II. 59, Voigt. 321. O*Shaughntssy , p . 
524. 

BETA VULGARIS,— Zi»#, , 

Common beet. Eng. Sa?lg..’.^...EorpT. 

Shul . Arab, Paluk ....PfiRl 

Sselk,... Egypt. Chakunda.,.. „ 

There are three varieties, viridis, green, ru¬ 
bra red rooted, and alba white. The plant is 
largely cultivated in India as a vegetable. 

BETA VULGARIS. Moq. Var. Orien* 
talis. 

B. Bengalis, Roxb. 

Country spinach,- Stewart* 

BETADA SWAMAMKIVRIKSHA, Oak* 
Mimosa xylocarpa, 
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i BBtE,T«KKATUN, Caltdrotn eseulentum. 

BETAH, two towns in India, one in Long. 
81° 55' E. and Lati 25° IS* N. The other in 
Long. 87° 23' E. andlLat. 22°52'N. 

BETCH, a branch of the Kuki in Cacbar. 
SeeKukh 

BETEEKH, “Arab. Cacumis melo. / 

BETEL BOX. These boxes are ia^se in 
all parts of the South East of Asia. They are of 
gold, silver, or other metal aud iji Peninsu¬ 
lar /ndia, about one-fifth of thejpeqple have one 
always in their pockets. In Burmah the frame 
work of these boxes is formed of thin strips of 
bamboo plaited into the shape of a box; the 
basket-work foundation is then coaled with 
1 Theetsee,* painted .and varnished. Every 
Burman has one or jnore of these shaped boxes 
to hold his betel, cigars, money, Ac. ; and 
their women, in addition to the above purposes, 
use them as jewel and dressing eases. Speci¬ 
mens were exhibited from Fagan, in Burmah, 
celebrated for their manufacture. Inferior sorts 
are made all over Pegu and in the Shan 
states. The higher classes of Burmese use 
boxes of silver, whilst the nobles of the court 
of Ava use gold. 

BETELA, Maleal. Betel Leaf. 

BETEL-NUT, ArecaNut, Penang Nut. 

Fooful. AraB. Prrs. Kramuka, Guvaka..SANs 

Sooparee. Guz. Hind. Puwak. Sing, 

Jarabi. Jav, Paaku. Tam. 

Penang.. Mal. Vukka. .Tel. 

Araca.. Maleal. Wakka... „ 

Araca. .Port. 

The Betel or Areca or Penang nut palm is 
grown in many parts of the East Indies and 
Eastern Archipelago, from the Bed Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the people to a very great ex¬ 
tent use the kernel of its fruit as a masticatory. 
The areca palm is of elegant growth and 
rises with a very erect and slender trunk to a 
height of forty or even sixty feet, the summit 
terminating in a tuft of dark green foliage• 
the trunk is seldom more thaiuigbteen inches 
to two feet in circumfer ence . Tne tree produces 
fruit from the age S*^five^o twenty-fifth 
year: it begins tn^ 0l90m iu MardL“d April 
and the nuts to g>ther in t h« ajs&of 
jfoly *n<*$fg U8 t an d are fully ripe in Septem* 

. uSF'VETd October. Fourteen pounds is the 
average annual produce of a single tree. The 
ftuik ripens only onee during the year, but the 
Attts Vlry greatly iu sice, though their quality 
depends solely on the amount Of astringent 
, Hotter they contain, a point which is judged of 
by cuttiug them. If the white or medullary 
portion, which intersects the white or astrin¬ 
gent part, bO small, has assumed a bluish tinge, 
and the astringent part is very red, the nut is 
.eoniidSrtd Of good. quality; but when the 
medullary portion ia in large quantity, than# 


is considered rriorO mature, t and, frot possessing 
so much astringency, is esteemed loss valu¬ 
able. 

The ordinary nuts have I thin brown rind, 
and in size are intermediate between walnuts 
and hazel nuts. Their general substance is Of a 
feint oily grey colour, thickly marked with curly 
streaks of dark brown or black. The betel- 
nuts, although softer, resemble ivory, and in 
the arts are made into necklaces, rulers, tops of 
walking sticks, and other small objects. The 
best betel nut of the Madras Presidency grows 
in the Nuggur district of Mysore, and in Tra- 
vancore. It occurs in the market sliced and in 
whole nuts, also boiled and raw, or split and 
dried hastily over a fire, or dried slowly in that 
manner. That used by families of rank iu 
Travancore, is collected while the fruit is ten¬ 
der, the husk or outer pod is removed ; the ker¬ 
nel, a round fleshy mass, is boiler) in water* 
In the first boiling of the nut, when properly 
done, the water becomes red, thick, and bfa 
consistence like starch, which is afterwards eva¬ 
porated into a substance like catechu and is 
indeed known by the same name. The boiledc 
nuts being then removed are sliced and drif di 
the catechu like substance is rubbed over therfjt 
and, on being dried in the sun, they a69ume a 
deep black colour. Whole, unsliced nuts* are 
also similarly treated. Nuts are fit for the 
slicing process in the months of July and Au¬ 
gust. Pipe nuts preserved in the pod are also 
in use. Nuts for exportation to Triobinopoly r 
Madura and Coimbatore, are prepared in thin 
slices, and colored or left in their natural hue* 
For Tinnevelly and other districts, the nuts are 
simply dried. The quantity of nuts produced on 
the coast of Sumatra, is stated at 80,000 piculs. 
The quantity imported annually by the Chinese, 
amounts to 45,000 or 48,000 piculs, exclusive 
of that brought there from Cochin China. It 
i9 carried by the people of the East in poucbei 
and presented to guests in the houses of the rich, 
on silver trays, wrapped in gold and silver leaf, 
and in this form becomes an essentia! part in all 
ceremonial visiting. Indeed among some of the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago, to refuse 
to accept betel nut when offered, would give 
^irreconcilable offence. It is believed to sweeten 
theiftatfi*/'sTrenglfihfiKthe sfom^ch, and preserve 
the teeth : and when chewed with betel leaf, 
the piper betel, (Linn<) gives t^e saliva a red 
colour which it imparts to the lip|s and gums, 
But only some nations chew it mbk the betel- 
leaf, others add to it lime, tobacco, fpfibir, (an 
extract from the foliage of UnoeruL gambir, 
(Roxb>) and the leaves of various fbeciei of 
pepper. White areca nuts form ah' article of 
trade with Burmah from Penang,and Adkedtf. 
Ordinarily in Malabar they ate dnM,c*eet into 
two oi three dices j ants M* everted iittoif 












BETBL-LlAf. 


BETHEL. 


poda to Bombay. 2,000 candies on tbe average 
are annually agportad from Travanpore. In 
Cluaa they are met mtb both out and whole 
and the imports are mpetly the growth of Java, 
Singapore, Sumatra a»d|Penang. The number 
of the trees of the Betel polio, in Traranoore 
alone, is calculated at 1,02,32,873. It may 
give an idea of the great extent to which this 
masticatory Moused in Southern Asia to notioe 
the quantity and value of their Imports and 
Exports into the Madras ^Presidency alone, for 
the four years 1882*63 to 1855*68 inclusive. 


Imports. Quantity. 


Value. 


Betelhut boiled, 
Co. raw ••• 1 


2,09,827 Bs. 11,83,881 


Uwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 1,06,18,23,180 


IMS ! U.23.70C 


Rs. 22,87,070 


Exports. Quantity. Value. 


Setei nut boiled. Cwt, 
_ |(Jwt. 

Do. raw.. No 


1,49,874 

75,544|i 

2,44,39,600(1 


Rs. 7,80,646 
„ 4,39,910 


Rs. 18,20,556 


The imported nuts were chiefly brought from 
the Straits of Malacca, Ceylon, Indian French 
Potts and Travancorc ; and the Exports were 
made to Bombay, the Concan, Cutch, Sind, 
Guzerat, Persian Gulf and Bengal. See Areca 
catechu, Palm woods. Charcoal. 


BETEL NUT-CHACKER, Soroto. Hind. 
In very general use among the natives, who are 
cousutners of betel-nut; used in cracking the 
nut. This instrument appears never to have 
been imitated by British manufacturers. It is 
of steel and ornamental: 4$. 2d. eaehc 
BETEL LEAP. 


Tmnbul.w,.. Ar. 

Pan. GcrHind. 

Suro. Jav. 

Sirih, Siwh. Malay. 


Barp-i-tambul. Pkrs. 

Tambula .Saks. 

Vettilei. Tam. 

Tamalapaku. Tbl, 


Betela. MalkaLs 


The Piper Betel, belongs to the pepper faroi- 
Jy of plants and furnishes the celebrated leaf 
of the Southern Asiatics, in which they enclose a 
fciv slices of the arepa nut and a little shell lime. 
This they .chew to sweeten the breath and keep 
off the pang* of hunger. It is, also, slightly 
narpotip. Rumphius describes six species of this 
vine,, besides several wild and uncultivated va¬ 
rieties.. It is very easily reared in the India*) 
Archipelago, but ip the Peninsula of Iudia, it 
require manuring! frequent watering and great 
cars; and in the northern parts of Hindustan 
^ becomes an exolio very difficult to rear. The 
i mi- i**V|ei M for W jn the second 

year, and Wtfouaa to yield for more then thirty, 
*thp quantity ^wimwipg as the pfonfo grow 


older. The leaf mixed with betel nut, and 
quick-lime, forms a hot and acrid masticatory, 
is in common use in. India and the Malayan 
Archipelago. In the Tenasserim Provinces the 
Karens plant the vines on their uplands, where 
there • are tall forest trees. The branches of 
the trunks are lopped off, leaving only tbe top¬ 
most boughs, and the vines readily elimb up 
and weave their dark, glossy leaves all over the 
summits, making a betel-vine farm a moat 
beautiful object. Karen boys and maidens en¬ 
gage in this leaf harvest with great zest, and it 
is not uncommon for young men irf seeking 
companions, to inquire who are the most agile 
climbers of poo-lab, or betel-leaf trees. The 
karen forests produce a wild species of piper, 
the leaf of which is used as a substitute for tbe 
comropn betel-leaf. The leaves are taken the 
utmost care of by the dealers, and are moved 
every day lest one leaf should touch another 
decayed one ; the decayed pdrts are carefully 
clipped away with scissors.— Mason, 

BETEL LEAF PEPPER, Eng. Chavica 
betel, Mig. Piper betel. 

BETHAL also PETHAL. Hind., of the 
Chenah, &c. Jmnperus squamosa, the creep* 
ing Juniper. 

BE THANY. A small village, now called A1 
Azirizah, about two miles from Jerusalem, on 
the eastern side of the Mount of Olives. On 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, within 
the area of a mosque, is a small circular chapel 
covering the stone which bears the fool-print 
shown as that of our Lord. From here the 
Ascension took plaee, Near tbe site of Beth- 
page is a wild and magnificent view of the moun¬ 
tains beyond the Dead Sea, where rises the peak 
from which Moses surveyed the Promised Land. 
The barren country arouud Jericho, with the 
desolate region of caves and precipitous rocks. 
that compose the whole space between this and 
the Dead Sea, the pale waters of wicb lie in the 
most perfect stillness below it, well deserve the 
name of wilderness.— Skinner's Overland Jour* 
ney ) Vol. I. p. 215. 

BETHABA. A town of Chaldea. 

BETHEL of Gen. xxviii, 2,19, a compound 
word meaniug God's house,El of the Greeks (YL 
in Hebrew and Phoenician) t. e. God, the strong, 
whence comes Elohim, literally the Gods and 
the Greco-Phoeaieian Baetylia or saered stones 
supposed to have fallen down from heaven 
(Diopeteis) perhaps Aerolites which were ho¬ 
noured and held saered on account of divine 
power supposed to be inherent in them: 
whether it was a common atone or an seroitto 
that Jacob had for a pillow cannot be knotn 
as he rose from hie dream exclaiming (v. 17) 
How holy is this place, this is none other but 
the house of God, (Bek El)—and Jacobtyik 
the Mi be M wAt We pffluWjmd 








BETULA JAQ0EMONTII. 


BETULA bhojputra. 


set-itup fora pillar arid poured oil upon the 
top of it and called the name of the place 
Beth-el.— Bunsen, Fol.IV. p. 242-3. See 
Betyli. 

BETHESDA. A large tank on the cast of 
.Teru&alem, 360 feet long, 120 broad and 75 
deep. | 

BETHLEHEM, now with 2,000 inhabitants 
mostly Christians, lies about six miles south 
of Jerusalem. 

BET-I-MUJNUN, Pees. Also Khilaf Balki, 
also Lcjla-o-Mujuun. Hind. Salix Babylo- 
nica. 

BET KA PH ALL, Duk. Fruit of Calamus 
viminalis. 

BETOOA, Beno/* also BFTOO-SHAK. 
Beng. Chenopodium viride. White goosefoot. 

BETRIAH, a river near Nabaroon in Kish- 
nagurh. 

BETTONGU GKAYII of Gould, one of the 
Macropopidae, is found in N, and S. Australia. 

BETTA. Ancestor of rajah, of Mysore. 

BETA-GANNAPPA, or DADUGA, Tel. 
Naudea eordifolia,R. 

BETTAMU or Bettapu Chettu. Calamus 
rotang, L. R. iii. 777. 

BETTI AH. A town in India in Long. 84° 
85 E. and Lat. 26°. 46’ N. There are 
notices by Mr. Hodgson of three tall pil¬ 
lars or columns, in north Behar, two of 
the pillars surmounted by a lion, and each 
having an inscription upon the shaft, which 
was unintelligible at the time Mr. Hodgson 
wrote, 24th April, 1834. The Bettiah in¬ 
scription is precisely the same as that of Delhi 
and Allahabad, No. I. {Vol. lit. v : 482. 
Vol IV. p. 125.) These are at Mathiah near 
Bettiah. Bahra and Rediah. The language 
of Inscription.—Pali, and character Old Pali. 
Date.^315, B. C. The Budhist king mention¬ 
ed is Piadasi, or Asoka. 

BETTUTNAUL, in Long.75°. 22’ E. and 
Lat. 14«. 52* N. 

BETULA.' The Birch, one of the Betulacese, 
about eight species of which occur in India; of 
those known inNepaul are nitida, alvoides, utilis 
and acuminata. Some species of this genus 
grow in the Himalaya. B. acuminata grows 
on many of the mountains of Nepaul in the 
great valley of that country, following the 
course of its rivers and B. cylindrostachya and 
B* nitida are plants of Kamaon. The white 
birch yields a bark which the Kamtschadales 
chop up with the eggs of the sturgeon, and 
use as their ordinary food. The sap is acid, 
and an agreeable beverage, and may be kept for 
years without undergoing fermentation.. 

BETULA species ? Atees Hindi ? its bark in 
Northern India used to dye chintz red ? 

BETULA JACQUEMONTIL Space 


Syn. 

Betula bhojputra.— Wall. 

Indian Paper Birch.Eim. Bhuj. Hind. 1 

Paper Birch. „ Phuns 


Bhurj. Hind. Bhurjamu.... Sans. T«l. 

Burjri., Barjapafcri chettu... Tel. 

Biirz.il. . 


This plant grows in Kamaon, Gharwal, and 
abundantly in the Punjaub Himalaya at from 
7,000 to 11,500 feet, and the two plants ap¬ 
pear to Dr. Stewart to be the same or very 
closely allied species. It also occurs on the 
border of western Tibet. It grows to a higher 
elevation than most other trees, and may gene¬ 
rally be seen occupying a tract above Coniferous 
forests. The tree at times reaches 6 or 10 feet 
in girth and 35 feet high. The wood is almost 
valueless, and is only used for ploughs, small 
bridges, &c*, at altitudes and in tracts where 
other trees are scarce. Mr. Watson, however, 
told Dr. Stewart that it is good for turn¬ 
ing, and in Kanawar poles of it are used for 
carrying and swinging a heavy kind of ark 
in religious processions, which implies 
some strength and elasticity. In Ladak the 
striking part of the stick for polo, “ hockey on 
horseback,” is made from it. In Kangra, 
“ being sacred/’ the bark is used for funeral 
piles, and at the shrines of Umrnath, ija Kash¬ 
mir, the pilgrims are said to strip and indue 
themselves with this, la Kashmir and Kumaon 
it is found very durable put under the earthen 
roofs, and it is largely used for covering 
umbrellas and packing apples, pomegranates 
tobacco, and drugs. It is also employed for 
writing paper, for which it is said to do ex¬ 
cellently, and is exported to the plains for warp¬ 
ping round hooka tubes. It sells for three 
rupees a kharwar, (ass-load) in Kashmir, ac¬ 
cording to Lowther. The price in Chumba 
was stated to be ten to sixteen seers for a 
rupee. Lougden mentions that the old bridge 
at Koksar, (now replaced by a more civilized 
one,) was made of birchen twigs.-- •Ell. FI 
Andk Boyle , p. 383. Dr. J. L . Stewart. 

BETULA BHOJPUTRA.—FoW, Boyle. 

Syn B Jacqucmontii, Spaeh. 

Indian Paper Birch,E no. Burjri. Hind. 

Birch.. „ Burial.. „ 

Burj Hind, of Pangra. Bharjapatri chettu. Tel. 
Bhorjamu ... Sans. Tel. Bhajpatra of Buiahir. 

Bhurj. Hind. ‘ „ Kanawar. 

Bhuj. „ „ ,» 

Bhurz . „ Tagpa of Ladak. 

The Indian paper birch, was found by Dr. 
Wallich on the alps of Gharwal and Ktatiaon, in 
the Sutlej valley between Rampdr and Sung- 
uara at an elevation of 10,000 tt> UlfSChfett, 
and it is a plant of Kaghan,iPat)gif BhesSlrand 
Lahaul. It is nearly allied to Betula papyr- 
aces of North America* So lata as the age of 
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BEWA, 


&J3Z0A& 


the hindu dramas, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, Professor Wilson mentions that 
the hindoos still used the inner bark of this 
birch as paper and the same is mentioned by 
Dr. Clhghora in bis recent Punjaub Report. 
The-bark peels off in large sheets, and is 
used for umbrellas, for writing upon, and for 
thejflexible tubes of hookhas. Every consign¬ 
ment of the ornamental papier # mache ware of 
Kashmir reaches the Punjaub packed in wrappers 
of birch-bark. The houses in Kashmir are often 
roofed with it. The bark ia used for chatta or 
rude umbrellas,and for covering tubes of hookas, 
or native smoking pipes and being of a sacred 
oharacter it is burnt on the funeral pile. Hindoo 
pilgrims visiting the shrine of Amrnath in 
Kashmir divest themselves of their ordinary 
clothes before entering the shrine, covering 
their bodies with the bhojpatra. It is now 
brought to the plains for lining the tubes of 
hookahs and the leaves or bark are used to 
cover the baskets of Ganges water sold by 
itinerant pilgrims. Wood good: used for cups, 
common turnery, and for fuel by travellers in 
the higher ranges.—/. L. Stewart, M. I). 
Royle III. p. 383. Eng. Cyc. 452. Elliot's 
FI, Andh. Powell, Econ. Prod • Punj, Cleghorn 
Punj , Rep. See Atees ; Birch; Paper ; Par- 
rolia. 

BETULA CYLIN DROSTACHYA, Cylin- 
drical spiked Birch, is found in Kurnaon.— 
Eng. Oyc. p. 452. 

BETULA N1TIDA. The shining birch,grows 
in Kumaon. 

BETURUNGU, Beng. Peristrophe tine 
toria. 

BE-UL-SURAH. The Arab name of Bas- 
sorah. 

BETWA. A river in Jellnlpore, in Hameer- 
pore. It rises ou the eaBt of a table land. See 
Sanohi; Sonari. 

BEUM. Tel. Rice : husked grain of Oryza 
sativa.— Linn. 

BEVOIBETTA PEAK, in Lat. 11° 21* 
Lat. 76° 43* in the Nilgiris, is S. of the Doda- 
betta peak. The top of the peak is 8,4S8 
feet above the sea.— Baihie. 

BEURA, in Long- 84° 11' E. and Lat. 
22° 31 N. 

BEUERRE. Pb. Butter. 

BEURA. Can. Margosa bark. 

BEUTH, called also Berutb, also Behuth, 
and in Byblius called Baltis, means void of 
genesis, i, e. identical with space, the mother's 
womb, the primeval mother. t The fundamental 
idea is that of the mother of life or source of 
life, which is the meaning of Havvah (Eve) of 
Genesis, 

BEWA, ^Inscriptions, p. 389. 


BEYAH, according to Rennell anciently call* 
ed Beypast'ha, is the Hyphasis or Huphasis of 
Alexander—the modern Ravi.— Rennell t 
Memoir t p. 102. 

BKYREE, in L. 70° 31’ E. and Lat. 
22* V N. 

BEYREE BUNDER, in L. 70° 20’ E; 
and Lat. 22* 30* N. 

BEYPORE RIVER, on the Malabar Coast 
in Lat. ll* 10' N„ 6 miles south of Calicut 
has 8 or 10 feet on the bar at high tides, 

BEZ also BAZ. Pbrs. Mace. 

BEYLA, towns in India : one in L. 70° 52* 
E. and Lat. 22® 43 N N. another Beylah in 
Long. 71° O' E. and Lat. 23° 41' N. a third 
in Long. 74° 24' E. and Lat, 19° 10' N. 

BEYT in L. 22° 28£’ N. L. 69° 9' E. also 
written Beit, Bete and Bate, an island in the 
gulf of Cambay. It was taken possession of 
by the pirates of Jugut, after they had been 
defeated by Kutub Shah. In A. D. 1482, Beyt 
fell, after having fought twenty naval engage¬ 
ments. Beyt fort was taken and destroyed on 
the 15th October 1859. The rise of the tide 
is 14 feet. See Waghir, India, p. 335. 

BEZOAR. Eng. 


Faduj... . An. Gawzorahalso Pazahr- * 

Hejr-ul-bucher. ,, i-Kani. Pers. 

Gbyroon. Duk. Pazaher-Kani... |f 

Zeher-morah. „ Bazr . Port. 

Bezoar... Eno. Gorochaua Sans. 

Serpent Stone . „ Visagul. SinoN. 

Cow Bezoar. „ Gorocbanao^Vishakallu, 

Bezoard.Fr., also Pamu Kallu also 

Bezoarsteen.. GEu. telukallu . Tam. 

Guru-chandan.Guz Geruda patoa rai. ...Tel. 

Zahar mohra . Hind Ghyrun ....,.Duk. 


BatuNakit . Jap. Zahar-morali. „ 

Goliga, Mantika, Ma- 

tika, also Goliga 

Muniefc. Malay. 

There are several kinds of bezoar, most of 
them concretions found in the gall-bladders or 
intestines of various animals. Someareofa deep- 
ish olive green colour. They also said to befound 
in the stomach of goats, dogs, cows, or other 
animals; the hog bezoar, the bovine bezoar, and 
the camel bezoar are also mentioned and this 
last the hindoos turn into a yellow paint; but 
the harder substances the hindoo jewellers polish 
and thread into jewels. The word bezoar is 
from the Persiau pa-zahr, from pao, to 
purify and zahr poison. Ouaeley says that 
the pazen bezoar, from the.mountain goat, 
the boz-i-kohi is the most prized in Persia. In¬ 
deed the name was at first applied to a concre¬ 
tion found in the stomach of a goat iu Per»ia f but 
is now used to designate similar substances 
found in various other animals, as the cpw,- 
horse, boar, camel, &c. That produced .by the 
goat was formerly much prized as mediae, 
sometimes selling for ten times, its Wttjjwlu 
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gold; but since ite constituent parts have been 
ascertained, it lias ceased to be sought after. 
Different animals produce bezoar, the composi¬ 
tion of which differs often in the same kind of 
inimai, as well is in dissimilar species. The 
oriental bezoar is formed of bile and resin; 
other kinds are found to be made of hair, others 
of wood, and some principally of magnesia and 
phosphate of lime. The true bezoar from 
Persia is counterfeited so well by pipe-clay and 
ox-gall that even those have been deceived who 
procure the genuine from the animal. The genu¬ 
ine throws off only a small scale when a hot 
needle is thrust into it, and put into hot water 
it remains unchanged: when rubbed on chalk, 
the trace should be yellow, bat green on quick 
lime. That found in the camel is highly esteemed 
as a yellow pigment by the hind us. The cow 
bezoar is valued iu the Chinese market at from 
$20 to $25 a catty, and is used by the Chinese 
•olely as a medicine. The little winch i9 brought 
there is from India. In the interior of the 
JEUjang district, in Borneo, are two species of 
monkey which produce the Batu N/ikir, or 
Bezoar stone. One is large and black with 
a long tail called Nakit. One is large and red, 
but has no tail, and is called basi. In one out 
of ten or twenty of these two monkeys, are found 
the Bezoar ; if not extracted quickly after the 
death of the animal, it is said to be of inferior 
size and quality. Crawfurd also mentions that 
the Bezoar stones brought from Borneo are said 
to be obtained from the stomach and intestines 
of monkeys. Dr, Honigberger, mentions that a 
Bezoar of the Eastern doctors (Pudzahr seeah, 
Pers*. kaneezahr mohra. Hind.) is dark green 
serpentine, and a specimen in the Madras 
Museum brought from Delhi by Mr. Charles 
Gubbins, as Zahr mohra, is undoubtedly this 
mineral. While this part was passing through the 
press, a mahomedan called to offer for sale 
two large rings of “ Zehr mora,” both formed 
of a Berpentine marble. Faulkner’s description 
teems also that of a serpentine. It is brought 
to Bombay from Guzerat and Malabar in small 
Quantities, and is chiefly re-exported to China. 
Amalie mentions that it is brought to India 
from Ceylon, Bussorah and the sea ports in the 
gulf of Persia, also that as a medicine, Bezoar is 
supposed, by the native practitioners, to possess 
sovereign virtues as an external application in 
cases of bites of snakes, stings of scorpions, 
hydrophobia, &c. Bezoars do not deserve the 
least confidence. That known as Oriental 
Bgsoar, was formerly used iu medicine in 
Europe, and formerly in India a stone weighing 
an ounce was sold for £o and one of oz. for 
4100. The Fadaniya Bezoar of the Punjaub 
are intestinal calculi, consisting of phosphate 
of lime, &c* They occur there in the intestines 
of various animals,--Dr, Honigberger, p» $44, 


O’Shanighneesy, page 091 .Cmwfitrd, page 12 , 
Powell , Hand Book, Boon. Prod. Punjab p. 
153 . Morrison. 

BEZOMMaR is the seat of the Patriarch, or 
spiritual head of all the Armenian catholics in 
the East. He is assisted by several bishops, 
and about twenty or thirty monks,— <Robkson's 
Travels , Vol. II. p. 45. 

BGHAI. A Karen tribe. One of the great 
sections of the Karen race, the other two being 
the Sgau and the Pwo. The Bghai tribes are 
the Bghai-ka-ten j Bghai-ko-hta; Bghai- miih- 
tai; Lavraay, and Manu manam. See Karen. 

BHABAGUPTA. Name of a king in the 
inscription at Baolee. See Inscriptions, p. 391. 

BIIABAR, Hind. Fiftiesheterophyllaalso 
Andropogon involutum, 

BHAROOT, Hind. Ashes of dried cow- 
dung which hindus smear over their fore¬ 
heads and bodies. See Atteet. 

BHABRA, nearBairath on the road between 
Jevpore and Delhi whence a stone now in the 
Calcutta Museum was got. It contains an 
edict of king Pyadasi. and specifically refers to 
the precepts and doctrines ol <l Bhagavat Boo- 
dha .’’—Primeps Tibet , Tartary and Mongo¬ 
lia , p. 155, See Inscriptions, p. 572. ,- 

BHABRI, Hind. Amarnntus anardar^ 

BHABRIA. A section of the KolLwce/dwel¬ 
ling from Baroda north to Mahee Kanta— Wds. 

BHABUR. Hind. Eriopliorum cannabi- 
num,— Boyle. See Cotton Grass; Cyperacem. 

BHABUH. A dense forest tract of jungle on 
sloping ground 10 or 12 miles broad under 
the Sewalic hills. 

BHADARIA. A tribe of mendicants of brah- 
minical descent, who profess astrology.— WiU 
son's Glossary. 

BHADAUREA. A branch of Chouhon raj- 
puts in Bhndawar.— Wilson's Glossary . 

BHADER, a river of Kaitywar, io L. 22° 
10’ N., L. 71° 18’ 8. E. runs 8. W, into the 
Indian Ocean, near Poorbunder, in L, 21* 38* 
N., L. 69° 46’ E., Length 135 miles.. 

BHADERPOOR, iu L. 78* 3'E. and L. 
24° 20’ N. 

BHADON, the fifth month of the hindu 
luni-solar year, August and September, On 
the 3rd of this month, amongst rajpuU there 
is a grand procession to the Chougftn $, the 
8th, or Ashtami, is the birth of Crfahna. 
Amongst rajputs, there are several holidays in 
this mouth, wheu the periodical gate* are in 
full descent; but that on the last bet one 
(Mi 14, or 29th) is the most remarkable. 

Tod's Rajasthan. Vol. I, 581. See 
Nat’-hdwar. ! 

BHADORAH, in L 77’ ?$\E. and L. 24* 

56’ N. 
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BHAGAVATA SABIR A, 


BHADRA* ahindu month* See Krishna; 
Vishnu; Yams. > 

BHADRA*KALI, Saks, from bhadra, good¬ 
ness, and Kali, a goddess. See Bhadra. 

BHADRA MUSTE, Saks., also bhadra 
tonga gaddi, Tel. Cyperus hexastachya. 

BHADRAPADA. A hindu month, when 
the sun is in the sign Sinha, corresponding to 
the Tamil month of Auvgni. See Varsha. 

BHADRAShNA, king of Magadha, one of 
the Sisunaga dynasty, B. C. 400— Bunsen, 
Vol III, p. 538,9 and 42. See Bhattiya. 

BHADRI-NATH. The town and temple of 
Bhadri-Nath are situate on the west bank of 
the Alacknunda, in the centre of a valley of 
arboat four miles long, and one mile in its 
greatest breadth. The east bank rises consi. 
derably higher than the west bank, and is on 
a level with the top of the temple. About the 
middle of the bank is a large cistern about 
twenty or thirty feet square, covered in with 
a sloping roof of deal planks supported on 
wo6(ien posts. This is called Tapta-kund, and 
is a\warm bath, supplied by a spring of hot 
water issuing from the mountain by a subterra¬ 
neous passage, and conducted to the cistern 
through a small spout representing a dragon’s 
or a griffin’s head. A little to the left of it 
is Surya-cund, another hot spring, issuing in a 
very small stream through a fissure in the 
bank. There is no basin or reservoir to receive 
the water. The principal idol, Bhadri-nath, is 
placed opposite the door, at the farther extre¬ 
mity : above its head is a small looking glass, 
which reflects the objects from the outside: 
rn front.of it are two or three lamps which fur¬ 
nish all the light the apartment receives ex¬ 
cepting from the door diffusing such feeble 
glimmering rays, that nothing was clearly dis¬ 
tinguished. It is dressed in a suit of gold 
and'Silver brocade. Below it was a table, or 


BHAGA, a river in Ladak. See Linga; 
Ladak, Laboul. 

B HAG ADA KOT, in Long. 73° 5R 7 E, and 
Lat. 82° 9' N. 

BHAGADATTA. The king of the Yatana, 
who submitted to king Jar&sandha. But one 
royal person defeated by one Jarasandha, king 
of Bhagadha, was Semiramis.— Bunsen, Vol. p. 
IIL 555 . 

B HAG ANA. Saks. The circumference of a 
circle. Independently of astronomical pur¬ 
poses, the Hindus frequently divide the circum¬ 
ference of the circle into 12 Kasior Signs, 
subdivided sexagesimal^ into Bkaga, Gala, 
Vicala, See., i. e. degrees, minutes, seconds, &c, 
Bbagaua means also a revolution. —E . War• 
ren. 

BAGAR, Hind. The grass Eriophorum 
cannabinum* 

B11 AG AT, Hind. A hindu religious puritan 
initiated by a necklace of heads round the neck, 
and a circle on the forehead. After initiation 
the puritan abstains from flesh and spirits. But 
Bhagat, Bhakt, simply means a follower, or 
worshipper as Siva bhagat, or Vishnu bha¬ 
gat, a worshipper or follower of Siva or 
Vishnu. Bhagat is also the name given 
to the head of the math or temple of 
Kanoba. He works himself into a state of hys¬ 
teria, on the Janm Ashland, and the people 
believing him to be then possessed by Krishna, 
worship him with incense and prostration, and 
present sick people to be touched and cured* 

BHAGAYADA, a hindu goddess. Barto¬ 
lomeo says that her figure was on the pagoda 
coin, and gave it the name. See Bhagavati j 
Pagoda. 

BHAGAYAN or BHAGAVAT. A name of 
deity, denoting God. The derivation, reduoed 
from metaphor, means the primary cause of 
creation. Bhagwan is the name by which all 


board, covered with the same'kind of cloth.— Hindus recognise the Supreme Being.— Taylor. 
Fraser's Himalaya Mountain*) pp. 3,73-375. See Inscriptions, 388 ; Krishna • Narayana* 

See Badri-nath. BHAGAYAN DASA. The slave of Bhaga* 

BHAEE also KARAKA, Dck. Stercclia ^ r s T« tv ■ 0 bl 

’ BHAGAVAT, Bans. Divim. SeeBhakta; 


BHAEE-GOOROO VALEE, Sans. From Jf^» Kas ** bi ! Krishna i Vallabba Achaijaj 

bh “* , a b ”‘ 1 ' er ' a " d g0 ° r ‘ , °’ * te *® her '. BHAGAVATA, Sans. From Bhagavat, d U 

BHAEOUL. Seemingly the Grewuoppo- T { ne . See IiMoriptiona, 375. Veda, 
aihfolia. Lieut. Poison says it grows in the BHAGAVAl’A. An extinct Vai.hnm teot, 
ravines of Simla, The ropes made from it are w jj 0 woro usua j ma r k$, the discus, dub. 


strong and durable; during the depth of winter, 
the villagers* feed their cattle on the leaves, 


Ac., of that divinity and likewise reverenced 
the salagram and tulasi; the Bhagavat of thef 


which tell from three to five annas per load of n re9en t doy is one who follows particularly the 
i? • 4 l T? u The tfee i0 t 5 rlV ?/ 8 authority of the Sri Bhagavat Parana. 


well in the hot valleys, as at higher and colder 
situations. It supplies a stop of tftigt annu- 

% • « i 


ilk Long, 68° U f E. att| tat, S8« 


BHAGAVATA SARIRA of the Baet**M 
inscriptions discovered by generals Ventura 
Court and Mr. Masson j certain titles ffi iftttik 
sudh as Maharaja or King and ChbWmpa* 
" Satrap and particular terns, tuch 



BHAGALPUR. 


BHAIRAVA. 


gavata Sarira, or rclioa of Buddab ; mata-pita of the Ganges, H3 miles E. of Dihapur. At 
or mother and father, putra son. and vikara, a the level of the railway it is 154 feet above the 
monastery, had long been known. sea. Hooker mentions that be found growing 

BHAGAVAT-GEETA. Sans. From Bhaga* here the Tecoma jasminoides, Erythrina j Aden* 
vat, divine, and geeta, a hymn, i, e. t Divine sonia, Bombax, teak, banyan, peepul, sissoo ; 
Song, a Sanscrit poem m the form of a dialogue Casuarina, Terrninalia, Melia and Bauhinia.— 
between Aijuna and Krishna. It is an episode Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 92. See India, 828 9, 
containing Krishna’s instructions- The brail- Kol 536. 

mius regard it as only inferior to the Vedas; BHAGWAN. Hind, God, Lord, the deity, 
first translated by Charles Wilkins in 1785. It the supreme Creator. Amongst Vaishnava 
is the most intelligible and most interesting of hindus, a name of Vishnu. See Bhagavan, 
all the Sanscrit writings. It is written in BHAGWAN A, in Baluchistan, is a cave in 
splendid metre and belongs to a literary age. a rock filled with the dried mummy-like bodies 
The dates of the Schools of Philosophy, the of infants some of which when seen by Dr. 
Dirasana of the hindus, depend on that of bad a comparatively recent appearance. 

Buddha, who lived 544 B. C. according to the BHA1, Hind. Brother, comrade, from’which 
hindus, and 350 B. C. according to German are many compound words: Bhui-bund , rela- 
critics. The Bhagavat Gita, the Mahnbarat and tives, connections, fellow townsmen, Bhyachara 
the Raraayana are to the hindu all that the or Bhai-bhant lands held in common by relar 
bible, the newspaper and the library are to tives .—Elliot, Sup, Qlos. p. 64. 

Europeans.— Taylor. BHAI Latterly the title of Bhaee wasitt 

BHAGAVATL Sans. In hindu mythology practice frequently given to any Sikh of eminmit 
is the wife of Bhagavan. Bhagavati, Sans, sanctity, whether his ancestor were the compa 
is from bhoga, to endure or enjoy. niou of a gooroo or not. The Behdi and S^dhi, 

. BHAGAVAT PURANA. One of the books however, confine themselves to the distinctive 
of the hindus, styled Purana, of which there names of their tribes, as the Behdee c«lled fbem- 
are eighteen. The Vishnu Purana is that best selves Bfiba and the Sodhee sometimes arro- 
known* See Sumatra. gate to themselves the title of gooroo, as the 

BHAGAVEN SAKYA MUNI. A name en- representatives of Govind and Ram Das.— Oun- 
graved on a copperplate found in the relic ningham’ 8 History of the Sikhs, p. 65. 
chamber of one of the Kenneri caves, age 2nd BHAI BHAGTOO. The founder of the 
century, B, C. See Inscriptions, p. 391. Kythul family. He was a useful partizan of Lord 
BHAGELA. SeeBagela. Lake, but was subsequently reduced tocompa- 

• BHAGELCUND. “The land of theBhagel.’* rative insignificance under the operation of the 
Bewail is the capital of Bhagelkhund, founded British system of escheat. Dhurrum Singh, 
by the Bhagela Rajpoots, a branch of the So- the aucestor of the respectable Bhai of Ba- 
lanki kings of Anhulwarra.— t Tod'& Bajaethan , greean, a place between the Sutlej and Jumna, 
Vol. I. See Bagelkand, Guzerat. • was likewise a follower of Hur Raee, 

BHAUGELPOOR. A revenue district of BHAIAD, Hind. A brotherhood, a term 
Bengal, formed out of the ancient Bahar- iriven to the kinsmen of a Jharejah chief. Sec 
BHAG1RATHA. One of the Solar dynasty. Bhai. * 

See Surya Vansa. BHAI-BIRRUNG. The seed of a plant 

BHAGIRATTI PEAK, in L. 30° 56' N. brought to Ajtmere, from Harowtee, considered 
6 ;and L. 78° 59'1. E.isinGarhwal.nearfhe warm and U9^d in mesalih, and in prescrip- 
origin of the Bhagiratti river, and 21,390 feet, tions to promote digestion.— Genl. Med. Top. y 
<Sk T. S. in height. Herbert and Hodgson call p. ] 26. 

this peak the “ Pyramid,** and give Lat, N. BHAI-BYA, Bdrm, ? In Amherst, a tim- 
30° 54* 6* j Long. Gr-79° 2' 8*; E. Height ber used for house posts,'commonly called 
21,379 ftni.—Schlag. White foraoh—GaptaihDance. 

BHAGMUTTY. A river of Nepaul. Katman- BHAIL/Hind. Salix, sp. 
du, the capital is built at the junction of the BHAIN8/ Hind, a male buffalo. Mbains. 
Bhagmutty and Bishmutty. Hind, a she buffalo. 

BHAG-NUGGUR. The ancient name of BHAINbH, Hind. Salix tetrasperma. 
Hyderabad in the Dekkan. BHALPHAMBA. The flowers of a plant 

BHAGNUR The rich alluvial lands under brought to; Ajmere from Harowtee, considered 
the Jumna. warm, and used to promote digestion.— Gen. 

BHAGOOL. A river of Shahjehanpore and Med . Top.,<p. 126. 
running near Shahi in the Bareilly district. BHAIRu, See Oryza sativa. 

, BHAGTA. A tribe of the Ahir race. BHAIRtvA, Sanscrit, Tremendous.. A 

BHAGALPUR, inL.25° 14' 8', N. Long, title of Mahadeva, as the destroyer. Bhairsva 
86° 66' 6* Ei, in Bahar, on the right bank or Bharui p an incarnation or ft son of Siva, in 
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, BHATTA. 


BBATTK 


traveller from the West, Professor Bikmore, to have either interest in or connection with 
from America, who was in Sumatra'in 1805 the parent state. The Bhatti did not enjoy 
mentions that they are an inland people, the the same martial reputation as the Rahtore, 
Malays from Menangkabau Having spread and Chohon, or Seesodia, but he was deemed to 
occupied all the coasts. They believe in evil equal if not surpass the Cuohwaha, or any 
spirits and omens. On the Dutch acquiring of its kindred branches, Nirooka or She- 
the possession of the plain of the Mandeling val- khavat, tie is not perhaps so athletic as 
l«*y, the Batta dwelling there were compelled to the Rahtore, or so tall as the Cuchwaha, but 
abandon their cannabalism- but all beyond Dutch generally fairer than either, and possesses the 
territory, the race still continue to pursue their Jewish features of the Bikaner rajpoota. The 
old customs. He had not, however, been a1)le Bhatti intermarries with all the families of 
to verify that part of Sir Stamford Raffles in- ltajwarra, though seldom with the Ranas of 
formation which includes marrying into another Mewar. The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor had 
p * : ‘)iurring the penalty* The Rajah of five wives of this stock. The dress of the Bhatti 
/ red the Dutch Governor at Pedang consists of & jamah, or tunic of white cloth or 
$ / \ eaten human flesh at least forty chintz reaching to the knee ; the cumerhmd\ 

\ he relished it above everything or ceinture, tied so high as to present no appear- 
•5 i ever tasted,-— Bikmore's Travels , ance of waist; trowsers very loose, and in many 

j folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and a turban, 

5 i A rajput tribe of Yadubansi des- generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically 

are the rulers of Jeysulmer which full a foot from the head. A dagger, shield 

i A. 1). 1156 and give their name and sword complete the dress. The Bhattiani 

j country, between Hissar and the wears a fine woollen brilliant red gagra or petti- 
Illed Bhattiana. The tract from Loni coat, and scrnT thirty feet in width. They, also, 
las called Bhatner after them. Some wear the chaori, or rings of ivory or bone, 

' w /became converts to mahoinedan- which cover their arms from the shoulder to the 
i ism, «.ter Timour’s invasion. Shortly after wrist, of value from sixteen to thirty-five rupees 
■ that event, a colony migrated from near a set, and silver kurri (massive rings or ank- 
| Bhawalpur under a leader Bersi, and captured lets) are worn by all classes, who deny them- 
* Bhutnere from a mahoinedan Chief.— [Elliot ) selves the necessaries of life until they attain 
anu TheJik and the Bhatti seem to have been so this ornament. The poorer Rajpootni assist 
alone oi bye ^^distinction is now impossible, in the husbandry. The Bhatti is addicted to 
pieoe of wood (2): ^ the advance of Mahmud of the immoderate use of opium or uralpani, “ in* 

workmau holds a sort of «rfare on the Indus, fusion/' and the pipe. The Bhatti annals may 

ho cutl awl smooth* V 1 Tod to have long be divided into four distinct epochs : 1st, that 
\ themselves in the of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 2nd, 
«wen\ ^ in the Panjab, and their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment 

in () e \ power as they were of India by his children, with their relations of 


quality! Ijsix* royal races. the Hericula and Pandu races, foruth^eountries 

~ . \ twelve years after west of the Indus: their aetfiindhati, thefyust'- 

di — ©hahab-ud-din the hali: the founding of Gu? suggests Abafe*With 

c ?. norflicnrTe'sert attempted to wrest the kings of Room and Is. ftfrftsan. 3rd, their 
to H Y ra the mahomedan empire, ami Kutub- expulsion fpwn Zabnlist’han, colonization of the 
aim 6 V 8UCcessor ' conducted in person the Punjab, and creation of the new capital of Sal- 
os t everyV the invading Jit. When the dethron- bahanpoor. 4th, their expulsiou from the 
\zzin sought their protection, they Punjab, and settlement in Mer, the rocky oasis 
V forces with their Scythic brethren of Maroo to the erection of Tunnote in the 
vul marched with the queen at Indian desert iu A D. 731. 

/meet her foes, but she fell in The Bhatti, are a branch of the Yadu or 
\ttempt to regain her kingdom. Jadoo race, whose power was paramount in 
.. Mentioned that in A. D. 1397, India three thousand years ago; and the prince 
when Timour invaded India, Bhutnair was at- now governing this distant corner of India, 
tacked for “ having distressed him exceedingly claims descent from those Yadu kings who 
on his invasion of Multan," when he “ in per- ruled from the Yamuna to the “ world's end," 
son scoured the country and cut off a tribe of at that remote period. Colonel Tod is *of 
banditti called Jit." The Batti of Jessulmer opinion that the Yadu-Bhatti is the original 
retain their hindu notions, though with some Yuti oolony from Central Asia, and that thti 
degree of laxity /rom their intercourse with the Jit prince of Salpur was the predecessor 
aahomedans on the northern] and western the Yadu Bhatti races,- —Tod's Raja$than> Foi.\ 
\|roQtiers; while those whioh long occupied the II. pp> 212,285. p * 

Nrth-east tracts, towards EhiolnL/nd the BHATTHI A distillery, a still, • 
on * r6 ' * v ■ 



BBHATTYA. 


BHAVANI. 


6. Kalasoka.28 4*8 

c. Bhadrasena and 9 brothers 22 400 

The last of the brothers; Pinjamaka, was 
dethroned by Nanda. 

III. Nanda and his sons. Nanda was 

not a person of princely extraction but 
rebelled against Pinjamaka, as leader of 
a local revolt, captured Pataliputra and 
became King. 878 

Nanda’s younger brother is dethroned 
and murdered by Chandragupta Length 
of Nanda’s reign 66 years, last year . 318 

IV. House of Maurya. 

Chandragupta’s accession. 812 

BHATULA, Hind, a hard bread made 

from the grain of “arhar,” “chenna” and 
“ mung.”— Elliot, 

BHAU, Mahk. A title of respect as Hari-bhau 
several of the mahratta leaders were termed 
Blrno as Sedaseva (SadaHii) Bhao. See Bhao. 

BHAU, HfND, A daughter in-law. 

BHAUCIIYA. One of the 14 Patriarchs 
who are supposed to preside successi\ely over 
the 14 Manwantara of the Calpa. 

BHAU DAJI, l)r., a learned medical man, 
a native of Western India of the middle of the 


BHATTIAH, a mercantile race, supposed 
by Colonel Tod to have been one of the 
equestrian order converted into the commercial. 

The habits of the Bhattiah are like those of the 
Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth. The Arorah and Bhattiah have 
commercial houses at Shiknrpoor, Hydrubad, 
and even at Surat and JVipoor. 

BHATOO. A wandering tribe in the south 
of India who perform as athleise* They are 
not numerous, they are known ns duraur in 
the Canarese districts as kollati in-the Dekhan. 

Durabram in Tamil and Dumberwar in Telugu, 
and as jugglers and tumblers. Their young 
women are prostituted or are devoted at Chin- 
chor, as inurli girls, and ihey reverence the idols 
at Triputty and Gudaloor (Cuddnlore) 1 They 
keep no idols, do not respect brahmins* They 
bury the dead. 

BHA’L'TIYA, a brahminical dynasty of five 
kings of Magadha in ancient India who rein¬ 
ed from B. C. 578 toB. C. 447 all parricides. 

According to Bunsen (iii. 539) the Bhattya 
dynasty, was also called Maha-padraa, “abound¬ 
ing in stones/’ Bhattya lost his independence 
and the dynasty commences with his son, 

Bimbasara who reigned 52 years, and was ( nineteenth century. He was Tjofr^neiir 
succeeded by his son Agata Satru who reigned Sawautwaree in the Concan, arid educated a 
32 years. The seventh king after Bimbasara medical man at the Elphinstone ami Grant 
was named Sisunaua who reigned 18 years. Medical Colleges. He has written <jn female in- 
He was five years younger than, and was fanticide, he founded the Boro^y Reform 
the friend of Buddha. He was succeeded hy j Association and the Boards of Education, mu- 


Kalasoka (28 years) whose son Bhadrasena, 
with 22 years for himself and his nine bro¬ 
thers, was the predecessor of Nanda.— bunten y 
Vol HI. 539. 

Thew Bhattiya Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties 
ruled as under. 
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yformed out of 

pHagiratha. 0 

Name. 


I si 
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Remaiks, when 
f inurdefldflc i 


seums and learned societies owe much to his 
exertions. 

BHAUMA. One of the names of the planet 
Mars. 

BHAU MALLANG, Lat 19° 6, N., L. 
73° 12 E. in the Konkan, a hill 10 miles N. 
E. of Panwel. Top of the hill, is 2,250 fett, 
above the sea. 

BHAUfl'OOr, Beng. Chrysopogon aci- 
cularis 

BHAVA, Sans. The wfirld, hence Bhnva- 
Bans, fro m blj^ava, the world, and 


anurula, joy. 

KllAVA-BHUTf. A learned brahman. 


See 


\l 


House of Bhattiya. 
Bimbasara. 


Ajata 3atru. 

Udayabhadra 

(Udaya). 

Anurudbaka (SVLun-| 
da). 

Nagadsaka. 


578 Murdered by 
hi9 son & suc- 
527 


ces9or 


526 

494 

478 

470 


495 

470 

471 
417 


End of the dynasty of the Parricides 

Years reiguod. Died 


T[. The House of Sisunaga 


Kala Priyanalh. 

BHAVV’AN. A house, a temple. 

BOWANY. A river that rises at the eastern 
foot of the Neilghrrry Hills, among the Kun-j 
dah group, Lat. IL Q 15’ Lon. 76° 4 and 
joins the Cauvery in Coimbatore. 

BHAVANJI CHETTU. See Psoralen cory- 
lifolia. 

BHAVER, Hind. In the N. W> Himalaya, 
forest tract below the Sewalik range: this term 
is not used in the Punjab. 

BHAVAN, Bans. From BbM, a name of 

Siva. ' 

BHAVANI, wife of Siva, a hmdu Rbddew, 
to whom alsov *be names Aparsjita, Cbandika, 
. \ ^ Parvati, Prakriti, are 










BHABttV 


BHARAtfCfHl GMBTTU. 


seed or encumber seed, and strain. The spices 
render it more inebriating. The hemp-plant in 
tropical countries also exudes a gum, a very pow¬ 
erful stimulating narcotic, which it does not pro¬ 
duce in cold countries. It is the Charras of India 
The dried leaves under the name of bangh 
partake of this narcotic principle, and are used 
all over India, to produce intoxicating effects. 
Under the Burmese government at Tavoy, no 
one was allowed to cultivate the plant withou 
a licence from Government. Sometimes a ge¬ 
neral permission was given, and at other times 
a general prohibition would be issued. Through¬ 
out India atso bhang is one of the ex- 
ciseable articles and the plants are taxed for 
revenue.— Faulkner. Eerklots. Mam. Powell 
Faulkner. See Cannabis. 

BHANGAR BIJ, Hind. Aspbodelus fistu- 
iosus. 

Bhangi... ...Hind. 1 Lai Begi. Hind. 

Scavenger... ...Eng. | Khak-rob.., 

Halal Khor . Hind. Toti. Tam. & Tel 

Mehtar... ... „ | 

A person acting as a scavenger in a household 
They are often mahomedans and often of the 
Madega caste. They are found all over India, 
well to do, earning very large incomes, but 
they are becoming fewer daily as many emi¬ 
grate and, under British rule, educate their 
children for higher avocations. The word is 
probably from Bhangi, the shoulder stick for 
\carrying weights. The descriptions given of 
them by Wilson and Elliot are no longer Appli¬ 
cable. One man in a small hamlet in Berar 
was earning Rs. 37 monthly. 

'jBHANGI. A labourer who carries burthens 
with a shoulder pole like a milk-maid. 

BHANGI, Hind. A shoulder pole with 
slings from which boxes are suspended. In the 
Panjab, Dandy poles, Banghy poles and shafts 
are made of the timber of Acer cuitratum ; 
Bambusa arundinacea ; B* tula hhojputra; Co- 
toneaster obtusa ; Ficus lndica ; Fraxinus 
floribunda ; Fraxinua Xanthylloides ; Gre- 
wia oppositifolia ; Lagerstrcemia parviflora ; 
Quercus dilatata ; Quercus semicurpifolia j 
Taxus baccata and Alnus campestris. 

BHANGRA, Hind. Eclipta ereota, also 
Yisoum album. 

BHaNPOORA in Long. 75° 50' E. aud 
Lat. 24° 30' IN. 

BHANPQORA, near Bbanpoora, is a small 
rivulet called the Rewa, coming from the glen 
the pass, near which is the mausoleum of 
Rao Holoar, adjoining the scene of his 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. It. p. 

ambusa arundinacea; 

of the Ahir tribe. 
Volkameria infer- 



tunata.— llctcb, Clerodendron infortunatum.— 
Linn. Syn. of Clerodendron viscosura.— Vent. 

BHANTA, Sans. Solanura melongena. 

BHANWAR, Hind. Ipomaea eessilillora. 

BHAO, Mahk. A brother, a cousin, au 
honorific adjunct to names, as Sadaseva Rao 
Bhao. 

BHAO, Hind. A daughter-in-law. Bhao 
Begum, the Begum daughter-in-law. 

BHAOLEE. Rent of land paid in kind. 

BHAORA. A scattered migratory tribe in 
the peninsula of India who snare game and wild 
beasts. They are styled Pardhi by the Cana- 
rese, and Ham Pardhi, and Harn Shikari in 
the Dekban, and the British style them the 
Shikari and hunter caste. 

1 BHAR, also written Bhur are an aboriginal 
rate in Central India, of whom the' Raj-bhur, 
the Bhurut and Bhurputwa are sections though 
they do not eat together nor intermarry. They 
are said to have occupied the tract from Go 
ruckpur todiundelcund and Saugor, and many 
old stone forts there are ascribed to them, but 
in that part of India they are 'now filling the 
meanest situations, on the hills to the east 
of Mirzapur, the principalities of Korar, 
Kurrich and lluraha, are however each held by 
Bhurrajahs .—Elliot, p. 83. See India, p. 327. 

BHAKA, IIind. Hir^ 

B HA RADI, the goddwX learning, a name 
of Saraswati. ’ 

BHARADWAJA in the Ramayana 
as a sage residing at rrayaga or Allahabad, 
where a temple dedibated to him still exists on 
the high bank of the Ganges. In the Maha- 
bharat, Bharadwaja, is described as residing at 
Ilaridwar, and the father of Drona the military 
preceptor of the Pandava and Kaurava prinqes^ 
He is also the parent of Arundhati, the wife of 
Vaishtha. Sir H. Elliot suggests that there 
may have been two saints of neai ly the same , 
name, Bharadwaja and Bharadwaja ? In Saru*^ 
scrit the long A indicates descent: as Sdjgjfcj 
from Sagara, llhagirathee from Bhagiratha .‘( 
the same way Drona the son of Blifiradw^ 
called Bh4radwaj in the Mahabharata. 

Hindu. " 

BHARAJAY BUNDER in Long, 

46’ E. and Lat. 24 0 30’ N. 

BHARANGL Verbesina prostrata, 
bark of the stein of this small plant is | 
to A j mere from Haro wtee. It isconeiderel 
and is used to promote digestion.— GiMt V 
Top. p. 120. 

BHARANGI CHETTU, also Ga«j»| 
angi, Clerodendron,. 8p. W. 68.—1 
and Br. 1‘259-Bhargni, which are 
to be Clerodendron Jipbonanthus buy 
refer to another species of Cleroien " * 

Gantu bharangi. q. v. 


'I Mf' 







BHABATA, 


BHAJUTA. 


BHAflAO from Bharava, a field of a size to 
require a bhara of seed. It is a term in use in 
the Himalaya. 

BHARATA. Bharata the founder of a dy¬ 
nasty iu the vicinity of the Indus, The line 
‘ended with Samvarana, being driven from the 
Indus country, westward by the Pankala. Bha¬ 
rata is said to have been the first to establish 
a raj in India, but this probably means merely 
a new dynasty.— Bunsen, Vol in, p . 558, 
589). See Balia. 

BHARATA, a dynasty in India known as the 
Bharatid® finally overwhelmed by the Pankala. 
Their last ruler was Samvarma who was driven 
by the Pankala westward. Under this name, 
Bunsen supposes two historical accounts. The 
first Bharata, a supposed son of Bhumanya, he 
thinks is the name of the primitive race, who 
settled in Central Hindustan, the Madhyadesa 
or Aryavarta. The Bharata kingdom seems to 
have been established between B. C. 2,600 and 
2,200. The country was overwhelmed by the 
Pankala, and it wa9 followed by an interregnum 
B. C. 589. (See Inscriptions.) Wheeler says 
that Bharata, son of Dushyanta was of the 
Aryan race, and established the Bharata king¬ 
dom in Hindustan, amidst a preceding people. 
Some authors of Europe have lately endeavour¬ 
ed to apply the terra Bharata, to the entire of 
India, but the extent of the kingdom formed by 
the Bharata i9 extremely uncertain. It seems 
however to have had tributary kings or king¬ 
doms in alliance, and it probably varied in 
extent with the usual' fortunes of nations. A 
slokara in the Sanskrit work, the Amarakosha, 


Krishna and Balarama, who have become re* 
puted as incarnations of the god Vishnu. 
Puru’s son was Dushyanta, who married Saknn* 
tala, and their son was Bharata. From 
Bharata descended successively Hastin, Kuru 
and S&ntanu, Santanu married Satvavati, al¬ 
ready the mother of Vyasa, but their children 
died without offspring, and Satvavati then 
asked her son Tyasa to marry her widowed 
daughters-in-law, by one of them he had 
Dhritarashtra born blind and by another 
Pandu born a leper or an albino. Dhritarashtra 
married Gandhari, and amongst their many 
children were Duryodhana also called Suyodha- 
na and Dulisnsana, these were the Kaurava. 
Pandu married two wives, viz. Pritha sister of 
Vasudeva and aunt of Krishna, and Madri. 
By Pritha, he had three sons, Yudhishthira, 
Bhima and Arjunn, by Madri. twins Vakula 
and Sahatleva and these were the Pandava. 
Both the Kaurava and the Pandava were related 
to Krishna, but the Pandava more nearly so, 
owing to their mother Pritha being aunt of 
Krisima. Vyasa the compiler of the Maha- 
blmrata is the reputed graudfather of both the 
Kaurava and the Pandava. It i3 the series of 
events, which happened in the life of the 
Kaurava and Pandava, that forms the ground 
work of the great epos of the Mahabharata, 
and they may thus be briefly related : 

Santanu had resided in Hastinapur, the 
ancient JDelili and after his demise, Dhritarash¬ 
tra was by seniority entitled to succeed. But 
as lie was blind, he resigned the - throne in 
favour of his brother Pandu. Tin? latter be¬ 
came a powerful monarch, but after a white, 


Ariavartahjt punia bhumi hi, having become tired of his regal duties, he 

Mad’hiaa Vindhya Himava Yoho, abdicated and retired to the forests of the 

i. e. “ JVArian country, the/sacred land (lies) Himalaya, to indulge in his favourite sport, 
between the Viudhya and the Himalaya/* indi- the chase. His brother Dhritarashtra, then 
cates the ruling race and the boundaries of the resumed the reins of government, but being 
I kingdom held by them at the period that blind, his uncle Bhishma governed for him and 
Araara Sinha wrote the Amara-kosha. Duryo conducted the education of his sons. After 
dhana, son of rajah Draupada of Panch&la while Pandu died and his widow Pritha 
aided the Kaurava in the battle at Kuru- her five sons retv^H to Dhritarasht’ . 
\ishetra, as* also did the king of Magadha. court to be educ/ long with his own 
^he poem of the Mahabharata contains children, their c.* A lear * But the Pandava 

100,000 verses, each verse containing 32 brothers were supt s and their cousin 

syllables. The groundwork of the poem, Duryodhana out of 3 ®’ a tried to destroy 
the Kaurava and Pandava war, contains 24,000 them, first by poison, Vj* n at trials of arms: 
verges. This leading story commences with Subsequently, Drona, a hr:,'man, who bad taught 
Atri, a flash of light from whose eye pro- the Kaurava, brought about a reconciliation, 

duce$ the moon (which in Sanskrit is male), and the relatives unitedly attacked Drupada, 

ami that being was the ancestor of the lunar king of Panchala (Canouj) who, principally by 
dynasty of kings. One of these kings was the Pandava’s aid was defeated, lO n this, the 
Parlravas, whose love for the heavenly nymph blind king Dhritarashtra resolved!to pass over 
Urvasi is detailed in Kalidasa’s drama Vikra- his son Duryodhana and named [ his nephew 
morvasi —his descendants in a direct line were Yudhisthera, the eldest of the Pfcwkva to the 
A}as,Nabusha and Yagati the last becoming the throne, and their cou»tn r 
father of Paru and Yadu. The line of Yadu another effort to destroy theffl- ^ burning them 
Squired celebrity through Vasudeva and bis alive. This, also, they they com 

pt Kunli or Pritha, and also through his sons sidered it advisable to c#wl#%$eives, which 

^ ‘ 408 



BHARATA. 


BHASKARA ACflARTA, 


they did by assuming the form of mendicaut 
brahmins and retired to the forests. After 
some time they were informed by Vyasa that 
Drupada king of the P&nchala would make his 
daughter Draupadi, queen of a tournaraent to 
be won by the most successful competitor, and 
she was won by Arjuna. On this occurred a 
civil cemmotion in which Drupada nearly lost 
liii life,—but Draupadi went with the Pandava 
brothers and became their joint polyandric wife. 

At that time, chastity prior to marriage does 
not seem to have been adhered to, for Satyavati, 
who married Kuru, had previously born a son 
(the celebrated Vvasa). And, to an impetuous 
son, Pritha, aunt of Krishna, who subsequently 
married Paudu, had previously born a son Kama, 
in some miraculous manner: and, both Krishna 
and Bal Kama Are said to have associated with 
their sister before she was married to Arjuna, 
as his second wife. After the tournament, the 
Kaurava and Pandava made peace, the former 
to reigu at Hastinapur, the ancient Dehli, and 
the Pandava at Khandavaprastba, the modern 
Dehli. Yudhishthra the eldest of the Pandava, 
reigned so successfully that he resolved to de¬ 
clare himself emperor, by the performance of 
the Kajasaya sacrifice. This was accomplished 
with much splendour, but Yudhishthra was 
afterwards involved by his cousin Durvodliami, 
in a game at dice, and Yudhishthra lost cvery- 
i thing, kingdom, wealth, and his joint wife 
j Draupadi, Duryodliana offered io restore their 
uringdoiti if they woul.i exile ihemseives for 13 
years. In-these 13 years, they all took ser¬ 
vice with king Virata of Matsya and ultimately 
{defended him against an attack 01 Duryodhana. 
On this account, Virata gave his daughter 
Uttara in marriage to Abhimanya, son ot Ar¬ 
juna by Subahdra. In claiming restoration to 
their kingdom, at the close of the 13 years, the 

( J andava first tried negotiations, offering to be 
content with five small towns, and they ultimate- 
y resolved to fight it out on the plum of Kuru- 
icshetra, the rules of batile being duly laid down. 
In the battle that ensued, and which lasted 18 
days, the Kaurava lost successively all their 
chiefs, Bhishma on the 10th day, Droua on the 
fifth day, Kama on the second day, and their 
last commauder Salya was killed on the first 
day of his command. In these battles, much 
foul play was practised on both sides. After 
the close of the battle Yudhisbthira was elected 
heir apparent of the oil blind king Dhritarash- 
tra. But the latter subsequently abdicated and 
led the life of a recluse, along with his wife Gan- 
dbari, Pritha the mother yf the Pandava and 
their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon died and all 
the rest of the royal exiles perished in a forest 
conflagration. The grief of the Paudavas, for 
this was great and they too after hearing also 
of Krishna's .death and of the destruction of 
Dwarka, resolved to abdicate, and they all set 


out for Mount Meru but all save Yudbishthira 
perished before reaching it. Yudhisbthira ulti¬ 
mately entered ludra’s heaven and there found 
all the Kaurava relatives and his brothers. 

The Mahabarata contains as an episode, the 
Bhagavadgita, a discourse on the Yoga phiiolb* 
phy. Both Professors Lassen and Mr. Wheeler 
consider that the Pandava history in the Maha- 
bUarata convey a history of India in successive 
periods. — Westminster Review , April 1068. 

BHARATA-VAIISHU- Sans, from bhara- 
ta, and varshu, a place. Bharatavarsa, is an an¬ 
cient name of India, so called from king Bha¬ 
rat. It is still the hindu name for the conti¬ 
nent of India and was the only name formerly 
used by the natives for the countries that the Bri¬ 
tish include in the term India. Hindu, for the 
pf’jle, and Hindustan, for the country, now - 
^ liat ‘ ve8 all d foreigners, are ' 

P r( iencv ^ ^ vm or ^ 11 ' from ^ ie r ^ vers > Waft 
Hir...u, which the Arians met in the Punjab. 
Bliarata was an ancient king of India, and 
hence Mr. Wilkins derives its name; in so 
doing of couise rejecting the supposition, that 
the river Indus (properly Siudbu, vulgarly pro¬ 
nounced Sindh aud the IS. altered to ii, Hiudh, 
either gave a name to the country, or received 
one from it; rejecting also Iudu, a name of the 
moon) being the origin of Hiudu aud Hindu¬ 
stan, the Sanscrit having uo such words. See 
Hetopadesa, p. 333; Inscriptions; Hindu. 

BHAllATl. Sans. Speech, or its goddess: 
perhaps “ Bharadi,” a name of Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning. The prevailing title of the 
latter Sringagri gurus, 

BHaRATKANDA. See Magadha. 
BHARAYA, Hind. Same as Bharao, a field 
of a size needing a bhara of grain to be sown. 

BHARBHANJ, Hjnd. Argemone Mexi¬ 
can «. 

BHAR-BUNJA, Hind. Grain parcbero, 
selling sweet-meats. 

B11AR(JAYA, Sans. The son of Bitiftoo 
BUAROUDEN, in L. 7G« 30’ E. ajfi L 
25 c 55’ N. '•> 

BllARl, llind : Cajanus bi-color^ 
BllART-KUL. A sub-division tfGour brah* 

mans 

BHARTrillAKI JOGI. A n order of hindu 
mendicants who say that Jiey were instituted 
by Bharatri hari, brother of Vikramadit\a, a 
century before Christ 
B1IARW1, Hind. Iraperata Kcenigii. 
BIIABVYUTTIA. See Bahr-Wattiah. Raw 
poots. ^ / / 

BHASKARA, Sans. F»om blias, ligljjk^aud 
kri, to do, A treatise ou the sun/its true 
uature/in the Mimansa-Upanga. /See Vidya. 

BHASKARA ACHARYA. An him ft* 
tropfemer, who wrote a commentary on the ^ 
jjifldhanta in Hindu, books* He is at*l$d 
ave flourished in the 4252d year of tkcCali 



fcHATGAOK, 


mxu. 


Yttg (A. D. 1150); but it is known that be yet its buildings in general have a more strik* 
was posterior to Arya-bbatta who wrote his ing appearance $ and its streets, if not much 
treatise in A. D. 1822.—Gap*. E. Warren. See wider, are at all events much cleaner than 
Sanakadi Sampradayi. those of the metropolis, a distinction which it 

BHASHA, Sans. A dialect, from bhash, to owes to its admirable brick pavement. Bhat- 
speak. The terms Bhasha or Pracrit mean ver- gong lies E. by S. of Khatmandoo, at a dis* 
nacular tongues. See Gaura, India, p. 321. tance of nearly 8 road miles. Its ancient name 
BHASHYA, Sans. From Bhasha, a tongue, was Dhurmapatan, and it is called by the 
ft lingual treatise. One of these treatises was Newar race, Khopodaire; by whom it is also 
Written by Vallabha Acharya. described to resemble in figure the Dumbroo, 

BHA8NUAM, Sans. Ashes. or guitar, of Mahadeo, It is the favorite resi- 

BHAT, Guz. Hind. Paddy. Boiled rice, dence of the brahmins of Nepaul, containing 
Curry-bhat, Anglo-Beng. Curry and rice, many more families of that order than Khat- 
Doodh-bhat, rice and milk. A British nursery maidoo and P«tun together, 
rhyme, in Calcutta, goes IjHAT-KATAI, also Bhat-katia. Sans. So- 

Kitsha kitsha kowa k'hai. I Baba k’hai chori. lawim Jacquini.— Willde, also Solanum Xantho- 

Doodha bhata Baba k’hai. | MuSalah ka thori carpura also Argemone Mexicana. 

BHAT, Hind. The Bard. , BHATKOORAL, Hind. A hard close 

Bhatta. Sans. Bardeit." h ,D. grained wood, of a light grey color and not 

Phatis. Greek. Parat.'‘hyades^B. heavy. Rather scarce in the Santhal jungles 

Vafces .Lat. Bard . ‘bfro. from Raneebahal to Hasdiha about forty miles. 

This is the court ministrel of India, the Well adapted for timber bridges, where strength 
almanac maker, the chronologic, the family ar, d toughness require to be combined with 
bard, the astrologer, the genealogist. They are lightness.— Calc. Engineers* Journal. 
found all over India, but are numerous in and BHATMIL, Hind. Avgemone Mexicana. 
near Rajputanah, theBirm-bhat and Jaim-bhaf, BHAT-NAGAR, Hind. A tribe of Kayets, 
the former at weddings and the other at festive original^ from Bhatner.— Elliot. t 

occasions, recite the deeds of ancestors; the BIIAT-NIGGI, Hinu. Wikstrsemia salicifcp 
latter keep the family records of rajputs. Blmt, li a - 

is however a word seemingly of different ori- BHATOT AR, Hind Lands allotted to bard 

gins, as its applications are very various. Ac- BIIAT-SHOLA, Beng. ^Eschyn^^^e 
cording to Professor Wilson in the Glossary Roxburghii. ^r«h- 

and Sir Henry Elliot concurs in this, it is a BHAlTA, Sansc. A sa»e; according to Wil- 
title or cognomen of learned brahmans; (2) 8on > a brahmin who is acquainted with Sanscrit 
also the name of a brahmanical tribe in Be- literature.— Elliot. Wilson. 
naressaid to have sprung from a Mahratta BHATTA ACHARYA. A teacher of Sans- 
^S'iaiid a mother of the Sarwaria tribe of crir literature.— Wilson, 

ns; (3) a common title of Mahratta BHATTA, Hind. Tam. Tel. Any extra al- 
especially if they live by begging, lowance in India, ploughmans waues in kind. 

S ^atjof Southern India, is also the bard, the B H. ATTA, BAIT A or BATTAK. A Malay 
ger and genealogist, but, brahmans often race, addicted to eating human begins. They 
^eirwoik, as in Rohilcund. According have long been known to be given to this un- 
> fable of their origin, Mahadeva created | usual practice. They occupy the valley of Man¬ 
ila tc^attend 1 to his lion and bull, but deling and to the west, and the easterly portion 
the bulb fas daily killed by the lion. On are under the dominion of the Dutch. The 
which, Matedeva, tired with daily creating a language they use is said to be different from 
bull, formed‘A® Charun, equally devout as the the Malay and to have several dialects, but it 
Bhat, but of bolder spirit, and gave him charge has an alphabet invented by themselves, and in 
of the animals, ftep which date the bull was this matter they are perhaps the only human 
never destroyed by tie lion.- Wilson's Gloss, beings who have advanced to a knowledge of let- 
Elliot's Supple. Gloss. Malcolm's Central India, ters, but continued to eat each other. Maraden 
See Bard; Charun; Cutoh-^ India, p. 334 ; in his history of Sumatra notices them. The 
Bajpirt, \ writings of Marco Polo show that so long ago as 

BHATA, Hind. Crotalaria^urhia. A * 1290, they were known to be addicted to 
BHA-TA-KA, Burm. In Ta>W, » wood | indulgence in this propensity, and Sir Stamford 
used for common carpentry.—* Captl^ Eance. Raffles, in 1820, after visiting Tampaouli bay, 
BHATANI, a race of people, said IP be of mentioned that for a person oonvicted of adul- 
raixed origin.-A, Cunningham. \ I ter 7> midnight robbery, prisoners of war, 
BHATGAOX « district of Nepal. a P erson intermarrying with another tribe, a 
town of same name is perhaps superiorV® person treacherously attacking a village, a 
Khatmandoo, for though the least conaideraf house or another person* the punishment was 
it the three chief towns in point of sizA to be cut up and eaten alive. The most recent' 










BBAMO, 


BHANG. 


« BHAL. A tribe of proprietory rsjputs, in Se- 
cundrabad, Balundshahr, Hatras and Tuppul in 
Aliscurb .—Elliot 

BH ALA 131 POOR A. A submerged city inKat- 
tiwar, inland from Bbownugnur, covered with 
18 feet of alluvium. Half the towns and vil¬ 
lages around are built from the bricks and 
carved Bfones of the ancient city. — Dr. Nichol¬ 
son, Bombay Times, February 1852. See Ba- 
jabhi. 

BHALGAON. Two towns in India one in 
L 78° 20* E. and L, 22° 53' N. the other in 
L. 85° 19’ E«. and L. 27° 45' N. 

BHALIKA, contemporary with Uhritarash- 
tra, and the five brothers Panelu, Bhalika 
means the Bactrian, from Balkh, the later form 
of the name of that city. 

BHALLATAK1, Sans, also Bhallatamu. 
also Arushkhara. Sans. Bhilawa, Hind. Se- 
mecarpns anacardium, L, Marking nut. 

BIIALLA, Beng. Semecarpus anacardium. 
Marking nut tree. 

BIIALLODE in L. 73° 20’ E. and L. 21° 
51' N. 

• BHALOO, Hind. A bear. 

1 PHALLOO SOOR. Hind. Meles collaris, 
k \ sn m nlbogularis.— Bli/th. 

I^MUSULTAN. The Bhal rajput clan 
lj n Be in Benaudhra ami Gomckpoor. 
bMaLUNJ. A town iu L. 84 u 4’ E. and 
f »°33'N. 

■SAMAH. A race in the valley of Nepaul 
Jpseil to be an offshoot of the Newar. The 
Kiaii shaves his head like the Bhoiiah. 
*HAMADATASA. The name of a king on 
%ne of the coins of the Ramadatta series of 
Kalinga. 

BHAMADATTA. A king of Kalinga, sup¬ 
posed to be the Brahmadatta, who at Buddha’s 
death received the tooth relic at Kalinga. See 
Inscriptions, p. 384. 

BHAMBUR. A ruined town in Sind, on 
the banks of the Indus, captured during the 
khalifat of IIarun-ur-Rashid. 

BHAMQ in upper Burmah, distant Bbout 
one hundred and eighty miles N. N, E. from 
the royal city of Mandalay. The old town of 
Bhamolies two days journey up the Tapan 
river, one of the neArest tributaries of the Irra¬ 
waddy in that locality, Slums were ouce the 
principal settlers in the old town. The present 
city is situated about forty miles west of the 
. Chinese frontier, and contains about two thou¬ 
sand houses, having a wall and raised embank¬ 
ment all round it. Many of t}ie houses are of 
brick, built principally by the Chinese, of whom 
about one-half of the population is composed. 
The remainder are Shan and Burmese. It 
. oarries on a trade by means of caravans, with 
Nome of the large cities in Western China, in 
.cotton and silk Foods. Several large 


found in the neighbourhood* Thaw it a Chi- 
nese temple, which is one of the most remark¬ 
able buildings in that town. Though not kept 
in very decent repair, it is considered rather a 
baudsome building, one of the first erected OH 
the site of the present town. See Bamo, China, 
India, p. 344. Ka-khyen. Panthay, Maho¬ 
metan. 

BHAMOREE in Loug. 78° 24' E. and 
Long 23° 18'N. 

BHAMTI, also Bhnmatya; inBerar, Bham- 
watya, a pick-pocket, a thief. 

BHAN. A captive seized by a Bahr-Wattiah, 
See Babrwattiah, Rajpoots. 

BHAN, Hind, Sindi. Populus Euphratica, 
the Euphrates poplar, grows in N. W. Hima¬ 
laya ; used in Sind for rafters and turning work. 

It is to be found nowhere else in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

BHAN, Hind. Rhus cotinu9; its leaves are 
used as a tan. 

BHAN-BIIWAY, Burm. In Tavoy, used 
for house posts like Sissoo. (Qu. is this the 
Bhai By a) ? 

BHAND. A clan descended from the Bahru- 
pia clan, they are singers, dancers and change 
their costumes ns mimics. Bahrupia is from 
two hindi words, “ Babu” many, “ rupia” 
countenances.— Elliot. 

BHAND, Hind, Geranium nodosum. 

BHANDAR, a mixture sacred to Kandoba, 
of powdered turmeric and another substance. 

BHANDAR in Long. 83° 10' E and Lat. 
27° 33' N. 

BHANDAR. Acocoanut tree toddy drawer. 

BRAND BHAGTEEAH, Hind. Mimics, 
actors. 

BHANDER. The desert, S. W. of Rajpu- 
tanah. See Mewar. 

BHAND1BAJAN, Hind, Sageretia Bran- 
drethiana. 

BHANDUCK in Long. 79° 12' E. and 
Lat. 20° 11' N. 

1 BHANDUGAON in Long. 75° *1' E. and 
Lat. 18- 21' N. 

BHANG, Hind. Pers. Sansc. 

Subjah, Subji, I Bangbi. Tam. In. 

Sidhi... Guz. Hind. | 

The larger leaves and capsules of the dried 
hemp plaut, Canuabis saliva are usually term¬ 
ed Bhang. They are us6d by the natives 
of India for making an intoxicating drink 
bearing the same name, also for smoking; 
the powdered leaves are used in infusion and 
in sweetmeats as an intoxicating drug. lt i% 
generally ia a liquid. form, and is fiercely in¬ 
toxicating. Its recipe is hemp leaves, washed 
in water, 8 drams; black pepper, 4$ grain* -, 
cloves, nutmegs and mace, of each UJ gratae 
triturate, the ingredients with eight; opoai of 
*”**** «flaUk* xxr witlvtbeiuiee q? water-melon 



bhakta or bhagat. 


BHAKU1KAIRY. 


his destructive character! and of Kali. He 
is a terrific deity, and can only be satis¬ 
fied by blood. He cut off the fifth head of 
Brahma, with his thumb nail. According to 
Major Tod there are two Bhairava, the fair, and 
the black (Gora and Kala,) who in the held of 
battle are the standard-bearers of their mother. 
The sable deity is the most worshipped. The 
dog is sacred to him, and in sculptures he is 
commonly represeuted on one. He is also 
called Bajranga, or of thunderbolt frame. Mr. 
Ward, states that, under the name of Bhairava, 
Siva is regent of Kashi (Benares). All persons 
dying at Benares are entitled to a place in 
Siva’s heaven ; but if any one violate the laws 
of the Shaster during his residence, Bhairava 
grinds him to death. At the celebrated Lat of 
Bhairva at Benares, the Kan-phatajogi ascetics 
officiate as priests. A temple is dedicated to 
Bhyru and his wife Jayeesuri at Loni, about 
twelve miles from Poona, into which people 
bitten by snakes are brought, and, hindus be- 
I'eve, invariably recover. Bhyru will not even 
permit the neem-tiee, used as a preservative 
against the bites of snake?, to grow near the 
place, as all persons so bitten are under his 
special cate. In the temple of K\las at Ellora 
is a beautiful sculpture of him bearing in his 
hands the daniara, the hooded snake, and ap¬ 
parently a richly sculptured sceptre.— Cole 
Myth, Hind, p- 73, 

BHA1RAVA-JOAP.. “ At some distance to 
the north of the Jaina temples of Girnar aud 
above them on the verge of the hill, stands a 
huge insulated rock, the Bhairava joap, or ‘Leap 
of Death/ otherwise styled the Kajamela-vana- 
pathar—the ‘ desire realizing rock/—whence 
hindu9 have often been tempted by demoniac 
superstition to throw themselves away in the 
hope of a happy future. Laying a cocanut on 
the dizzy verge of this rock, the deluded victim 
attemps to poise himself upon it aud in another 
instant he is beyond humanity’s reach, and his 
body a prey to the vultures that soar undt-r the 
lofty cliff. Such suicide has long been forbid¬ 
den, but only three or four years ago three 
Kunbi, keeping secret their intentions, ascended 
and made the fatal leap ; some Itabari had also 
determined to do the same, but were res¬ 
trained/ 1 

BHAIYACHARA villages owned by people 
descendant* from a common stock. See Bhai, 
Bhaiad. 

BHAJEPOOR, in Long. 80° 53’ E. and 
Ui *8* IV N. 

' BHaJI, Hind. Sans. Greens. 

BHAKRA, Hind. Tribulus lapuginosus 
and T. terrestris. 

BHAKRI. A yellow earth used in coarse 
dyeing at Multan. 

BHAKTA ob BHAGAT, a term amongst 
the Vaislmtva. ft W « miaIIjil jmpjjgd * 


tan, or any individual more devout than his 
neighbours. The Bhakta formerly were a sect 
who worshipped Vishnu as Vasudeva.— Wilson. 
See Bhagavata. Hindu. 

BHAKTA. Hind. SeeDaksluna. 

BHAKTA MALA, a work in which is em¬ 
bodied the legendary history of all the most 
celebrated Bhakta or devotees of the Vaish* 
nava order. It was originally written in a 
Hindi dialect, by Nabha Ji, about A* D. 1580, 
but was added to by Narayan Das who pro¬ 
bably wrote in the reign of Shah Jehan. This 
termed the Mala was added to in*A. D. 1713 by 
Krishna Das, the additions being named the 
Tika.— Wilson. 

BHAK1I in hinduism, signifies a union 
of implicit faith with incessant devotion. The 
doctrine of the Bhakta was an important in¬ 
novation upon the primitive hiudu religion. The 
object of the Vedas, as exhibited in the Vedan¬ 
ta, seems to have been the inculcation of fixed 
religious duties as a general acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the deities or of any deity; 
and, beyond that, the necessity of overcoming 
material impurities, by acts of self-denial afld 
profound meditation ; and so fitting the spiritual 
part for its return to its original source. 
This system was diffused throughout the old 
pagan world. But the fervent adoration of 
one deity superseded all this necessity, and 
bioke down practice and speculation, moral 
duties and political distinctions, in the Bha- 
gavat, Krishna is made to declare that to his 
worshipper/j-uch worship presents whatever he 
wishes,—paradise-like rations, godhead, &c. and 
is infinitely mere efficacious than any or all 
observances, than abstraction, than knowledge 
of the divii e nature, than the subjugation of 
the passions, than the practice of the Yoga, 
than charity, than virtue, or anything that is 
deemed most meritorious. An important 
consequence results from these premises—that 
as ail men are alike capable of feeling the sen¬ 
timents of faith and devotion, it follows that 
all castes become by such sentiments equally 
pure. Amongst the Vantswara sectarians 
founded by Chaitauya, all persons of all castes 
are admitted into the sect and all are at liberty 
to sink their civil differences in the general 
circulation of mendicant and ascetic devotees 
in which character they receive food from any 
hands, and of course eat and live with each 
other, without regard to former distinctions. 
In like manner, as followers of one faith, all 
individuals are equally entitled to the prasad, or 
food which has been previously presented to the 
deity and it is probably the distribution of this, 
annually, at Jaganatb, that has given rise to 
the idea that at this place all castes of hindus, 
eat together. 

wmm&kLJfr*-*- * 



BHAVANI. 


BHAWULPOWL 


be given, according to her worshipper's opinions rufcnatb, and the great god, Eklinga; by Tak* 
of her, Durga and Bhavani, are two names of Pra- yac the serpent, and the shgeHarita; by 
kriti the symbolof created nature,and,asParvati, Bhavani (Pallas), strike l’ 1 — Ms Rajasthan , 
Kali, Durga, and Bhavani the wife of Siva bears Vol.Lp . 226. Cole. Myth. Hind, p. 96 , 
a strong resemblance to the Isis of Egypt, to the Moor. Hindoo Pantheon. Sir WiUiam Jones, 
Juno of Homer, to Hecate, to the armed Pallas, PaolMs voyage. See Aparajita, Bhavani, 
and to the Lucretian Venus. As Kali, she is the Bhawani Chandica, Devi; Durga, Hooli; 
agent for her husband’s decisions, she is often Kali; Osiris; Parvati, Frakriti, Sacti; Sects, 
depicted with the pasha or .string in her hands, Siva, 

for binding and strangling incorrigible offend- BHAWULPORE STATE skirts British ter¬ 
ms. As Durga, or active virtue, she destroyed ritory for about 300 miles. Its territory is 
the Asura. Bhavani, in the form of Parvati is partly under cultivation and partly desert. The 
nature persoui&ed ; in which character she is cultivated tract ( i . e. exclusive of the desert 
fabled, in one of the hypotheses of the Hindus, portion) lies along the left banks of the Sutlej, 
to have been the mother of Brahma, Vishnu, Ghenab and Indus, successively, for about 300 
and Siva, and to have divided herself and be- miles and is on an average eight miles in 
come their sacti. The Saiva hindus are wor- breadth. The area is 2,483 square miles of 
shippers of Siva and his wife Bhavani conjoint- which 702 are uncultivable, but only 1,111 
ly, and adore the lingum, and yoni, in the com- square miles are under cultivation, of which 637 
pound type of the god and goddess. Speaking square miles or 3,43,702 acres are irrigated by 
of Bhavani, as distinguished by a variety of inundation canals, 168 square miles by wells, 
names implying nature, and, among others, and 406 square miles by inundation from the 
using that of Sakti, or Sacti, Paolino, in his river. There is no rain cultivation. The po* 
voyage, gives an account of her as the pulation is estimated at 364,502 souls, of 

Magna Mater of the hindus: he says, she whom 10,000 reside in forts and villages in 

changes and transforms herself into a thou- the desert, the numbers to the square 
sand shapes, and appears sometimes as a miles in the fertile portion being 147. 
roan and sometimes as a woman. This author Bhawulpur state is inhabited by the Daood- 
observes that on her own forehead, as well as putra race, the Jut, and hindus. The Daood- 
on that of her votaries is painted the yoni, or putra claim to be of Arabian extraction and 

medhra which is represented by two side the reigning family it is said, trace their 

Strokes, and a red one in the middle. In descent to Harun-al-Rashid the caliph of 
page 341, he again uses the word Medhra: when Bagdad. When in Sind they formed two sec¬ 
describing the marks on the forehead, &c., tions, the Kalora and Daoodputra. The Kalora 
by which hindus distinguish their sect, he says, expelled the Daoodputra, who settled in Bha- 
that the mark of Devi’s sectaries is made of wulpur, Bhawul Khan was the most prosperous 
* three strokes; the lateral, white or yellow, ruler. The Bhawulpur nawabs have been gross- 
the middle always red. This mark represents ly licentious, and a vein of insanity has run 
the medhra, that is, the womb of Bhavani, from through all their family. The country became in- 
which everything existing was produced : dependent during the dismemberment oftheDou- 
This word medhra is supposed to be a rani empire which followed the expulsion of shah 
terra used in Malabar, similar to yoni. Soojah from Cabul. The first British treaty with 
Bhavani and her consort Siva are exten- Bhawulpore was in 1838. The intercourse with 
eively worshipped in the South of India, have the State has been chiefly about the navigation 
S multitude of small temples, but there is little of the Indus. The British bound themselves 
or no reverence. It would seem as if a Scy- not to interfere with the internal administration, 
thicandan Egyptian goddess, with their re- In 18 38, they pushed on a little further. They 
spective attributes and mixtures of war, stipulated that the Nawab should act in subor* 
love, , philosophy, physiology, cosmogony and dinate co-operation with the British Govern- 
final judgment had all been amalgamated. As ment and acknowledge its supremacy. They 
a war goddeaa, Bhavani is often invoked. Tod prohibited him performing any alliances with- 
tella us that, in the belief of rajputs, the out their consent, and enjoined upon him to sub- 
double edged stford, presented by Goruk- mit all disputes to their arbitration. He bound 
natb, ju the forest of the Tiger mount, could himself, moreover, to furnish troops at the re- 
with the proper incantation, “ sever rocks.” quisition of the British Government, according 
It ia surmised to be the individual blade which to his means. With all this the State retained, 
it yet annually worshipped by the sovereign its independence, and does so still. The Na- 
ind chiefs on one of the nine days sacred to wab was truo to his engagements, and afforded! 
the god of war ; a rite completely Boythic. them valuable aid in 1847-48 in theoperatityl* 
The genealogists of the family, repeated to against Moohan. From 1859 the seeds, of :j|. 
kifl# the incantation : “ by the preceptor Go* temal discord began to be sown* TheNtwab 
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BHEEM. 


BHf. 


Bhawul Khan, with the audacious folly com¬ 
mon to eastern princes determined to make his 
third son, Sadik Yar, Mahomed^ Sadik 
Khan, his heir, to the exclusion of the eldest 
son. The British Government disapproved of 
this whim oj/the Nabob’s, but allowed him to 
carry it guK In a very short time the elder 
son Futteh Khan with the aid of theDaoodpu- 
tras succeeded in deposing the younger and 
seating himself upon the ancestral rausnud. 
The British Government recognised him, and 
he on his part accepted the engagements enter¬ 
ed into by his father. The ex-Nawab found 
an asylum in Lahore and received a grant of 
sixteen hundred rupees per month for his reti¬ 
nue, jewels, and private expenses, Not a year 
passed before his restless spirit led him again 
into trouble. He would not relinquish the 
idea of ruling Bahawulpore. This dangerous 
design induced the Government to place him 
under strict surveillance and to reduce his aL 
lowance by one-half. The other half was allow¬ 
ed to accumulate for him till it should seem 
proper to make it over to him or his heirs. 
This turbulent, ambitious prince died in the 
Fort of Lahore. Nabob Fattnh Khan died 3rd 
October 185 5, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Rahim Yar Khan, on whose de¬ 
mise in 1866, Bhawulpore, was assumed by 
the British during the minority of its chief. 
Bhawulpore town is built on the banks 
of the river Gharra. Multan, Bahawulpur, and 
Lahore, have long been celebrated for silks ; 
Bahawulpur, especially.for its figured and fancy 
silks, and Lahore for striped and plain silk 
pieces, Pattiala, Gurdaspur, Shapur, Pesha¬ 
war, Ludhiana and Amritsar, also manufacture 
silks.— Aitclrim. Powell . Newspapers. 

BHA-WOON, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
converted into planks for building.— *Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

BHED MANGI, Hind. Cyamopsis psor- 
aloides. 

BHEEL. See Bhil. 

BHEEL, in L, 73° 14’ E. and L. 22° 
19‘ N. 

BHEELALAH. A tribe of Central India 
claim a descent, by their father, from the Raj¬ 
puts, their mother being of the Bheel tribe.— 
Malcolm's Central India , Vol. I. p. 550. 

BHEELAZZA, in L. 73° 41’ E. and L. 26° 
5’ N. 

BHEER Three towns in India, one in L. 75° 
49* E. and L. 19° 2’ N., a second in L. 75° 
WS. and L. 26° 24* N., a third in L. 73° 20’ 
ETahd L. 34 Q 19' N. 

BHEEM, A prince of Mewar who was cele¬ 
brated for activity, and could, while his steed 
was urged to its speed, disengage and suspend 
himself by the arms from the bough of a tree; 
to one of these experiments, however, he owed 


his death as he dislocated bis spifte in. a feat of 
strength.— Tod's Rajasthan, Veil. I p. 39?, 

BHEEMAH. A river of theMahratta country 
which joins the .Kistna to the east of Zorapoor. 
It is often confined to a narrow bed, as at 
Korygaon where it is crossed in t£e rains by 
a flying bridge. 

BHEEMA-TERAI. The valley of the Bhee- 
mah river, famed for its breed of hardy poneys 
or small horses. The breed is known in North¬ 
ern India, as theBeerarathali. Mawa, the horse 
which bore Holcar in many a desperate strife, 
was of thi9 breed. The head is a model, exhi¬ 
biting the highest quality of blood ; ears small 
and pointed, eyes full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. This 
is the type of the Bheemah t’herra breed. 
One of them , i( Cupid” long in our possession, 
was a perfect model. 

BHEKEL, Hind. Prinsepia utilis. 

BHEKKAR, Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

BHEKLING, aho Bhekul, Hindi of Kana- 
war, Prinsepia utilis. 

BHEELA, HrND. Semecarpus anacardium, 
Marking nut. 

BHEL, Htnd. Andromeda ovalifolia. 

BHELA, Sans. 1)uk. Hind Semecar¬ 
pus anacardium. 

BHENDEE, Tam. also BENDAY KAT, 
Tam. Pods of Abelmoichus eseulentus. The 
capsules, when green, are boiled whole and 
eaten or sliced Rnd put irfCo soup or curries; 
the inside, is filled with alburaei?, but, when 
dressed, not unpleasant. The seed is some¬ 
times laid upon toast with butter, pepper and 
salt. Another species, A. moschatus, has a 
smaller capsule; the seeds when rubbed between 
the fingers have a strong scent of musk; the 
Arabs flavour their coffee with them. 

BHENG, Hind. Nelumbium speciosum. 

BHENLA? BHEULA, Mar. Pierocar, 
pus marsupium. 

BHER, Hind. Mahr. fflso, BHOR, Mar. 
Zizyphus jujuba. 

BHER AND A, Beng. Castor oil plant, 
Ricinus communis. 

BHERBAND, Hind. Argemone raexicana, 

BHERl, Tel. also Bdri, Leonotis nepe- 
taefolia.— R. Br. , 

BHERLI, Mahr. Caryota urens. 

BHERRA, Hind, Also bharra, wheat and 
grain sown together. 

BHESNA, A river in Purnea, 

BHET, Hind. Also bhent, land alongside 
a river, subject to periodical inundation. 

BHEWNDI. A district in tbjS* vicinity of 
Bombay, in which reside many christianized 
Eoli. See Kols. 

BHI, Hind. BIHI, Hin#. Cydonia vul- 
garjs, quince. * 



BHIL 


< BHIDAIRA. The root of a small bush found 
in Ajmeer, and brought from Delhi, has little 
taste: used in medicine; women take it dur- 
ing pregnancy, believing it can cause the womb 
to rise out of the pelvis when tardy in so 
doing.—Afei. Top. p. 129. 

BHIHAB, Hind. The name of a tribe 
which, according to local tradition appears to 
have been one of the aboriginal races of Kohil- 
cund and the Upper Doab, They were expel¬ 
led from Neiowlee Buhjoee and tiie neighbour¬ 
ing districts by the Bir-Gujar Rajputs. In 
the Doab they are commonly called Beimhar 
and in Kohilcund Bihar.— Elliot, j). 68, Wil¬ 
son's Glossary. 

BH1KH, Hind. Aims: begging. Bhikhshu 
or Bhikkari, a beggar. Three religious garments, 
a begging pot, razor, sewing needle, waistband 
and bathing cloth, are peculiar to the Bliikshu, 
or hindu mendicant ascetic. 

BH1KSHUNI. A woman who follows the 
life of a buddhist devotee. See Buddha, Sakya 
Muni.. 

BHIL. One of the races, that early oc¬ 
cupied India. According to Malcolm, in a 
Sanscrit vocabulary at least seven hundred 
years old, the term Bheel occurs to denote a 
particular race of barbarians subsisting chiefly 
on plunder, and found more particularity in the 
mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudtia. 
But there is still earlier mention of them in the 
Mahabnrat, in which the Blieels are not only 
minutely described, but a long fabulous account 
given of their origin. The Caba race now almost 
extinct, was famed, even in the days of Krishna, 
as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. It was 
a forester Bhil who mortally wounded Krishna 
having mistaken him for a deer. When the 
Bhil was expressing his contrition for the unin¬ 
tentional act, he was forgiven, with the remark, 
that it was only retributive justice, as, u in a for¬ 
mer birth,” as the godlike Rama, Krishna had 
slain him. Thus $ama appears as the subjuga¬ 
tor and civilizer of these indigenous tribes, of 
whom the Caba are described as plundering 
Krishna’s family after his decease. The Bhil are 
one of the many tribes who entered India prior 
to the Aryan hindu and the rajput, and been 
forced by the later emigrants into the forest 
tracts. There are many such tribes in Cen¬ 
tral India, the Bheel, Kol, Gond, Meena, 
Mera, Ohooar, 8erya, Barja, Ahir, and Goojur, 
many of them dwelling in the forest tracts of 
the Son, Nerbudda and Mahanuddy, the 
rtouffflains of bargooja, and the lesser Nagpore, 
many of Whom are still butvlittlc removed from 
savage life, and whose dialects are as various 
ft* their manners. These are content to he 
diRed ^l^sbns of the earth,* or ‘ children^of 
the while their conquerors, the Bn»; 
pools, arrogate celestial descent. The ceniisi 


shows that the Indian aborigine^ amongst whom 
are the Bhil, still number twelve millions or 
oue-twelfth of the population of India. 


Census, 

186 S 


Number. 
U 


v 


Sikhs, 

Mahomeduns . 

Punjab 1868' ^5,66 ( Transoxi- 

N. W. Provinces 1866 4,100,** . 

Central Provinces 1866 237 , 96 i>;Mooltatt 

Berar 1867 154,951<t of dlS- 

Madras 1867 1,502,134 d from 

British Burmah 1867 38,601 * Jj as 

Mysore Estimate 172,255 \ 

Coorg „ 3,418 *S® e > 

Sindh Old Enumera- mgpho- 

tiou 1,354,781 % traces 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 dis- icroua 

tricts 779,264 Si an- 

„ Island 1864 145,880 V 

Calcutta 1866 113,059 ” 

Dacca Division 2,493,174 ' 

The rest of Bengal 
and Bombay, and 

Oudh Estimate 5,500,000 24,936,237 

Non-Aryans. 

Madras (not speaking Ta¬ 
mil, Telugu, Cauareae 
nor Malayalum—Dr. 

Caldwell) 

Central Provinces 
South Bengal 
North-Earft Bengal 
Karen 

Khyen andYabang 
Rest of ludia 


6,50,000 
1.995,663 
4,000,000 
Ksay) 1,000,000 
402,117 
51,662 

(say) 4,000,000 12,099,342 
Excluding the feudatory states, the following 
may be roughly accepted as the relative pro¬ 
portions of creeds and races in India, 

Asiatic Christians. 1,100,000 

Buddhists 3,000,000 

Aborigines . 12,000,000 

Mahomedans 25,000,000 

Hindoos 110,000,000 

It is to the non-Aryan Bhils and similar 
races to whom such terms as aborigines and au¬ 
tochthones are applied, Elphiustoue describing 
these tribes says of them in his day, the 
hills and ioiests of Central India are inhabited' 
by people many of whom differ widefy 
from those who occupy the plains. They 
are small and black, slender but active 
with peculiar features aud a quick and rest¬ 
less eye. They wear few clothes, are armed 
with bows and arrows, make open profession 
of plunder and, unless the government^ is 
strong are always at war with all their neigh¬ 
bours. When invaded, they conduct their 
operations with secrecy and celerity and shower, 
their arrows from rocks and thickets whence A 
they can escape before they can be attacked an$ l\ 
often before they can be seen. They life.fr 
scattered and sometimes moveable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities and allot |_ 
power to their chiefs. They subsist oh 
produce of their own imperfect cnltifitiod jfctf 
on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder 
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from the P^^^^H^ cca ^ 0D& ^y kill game, 
but do not de||^B^at for support. In 
many parts, the the M&hwa tree 

form an important raw w their food. Be¬ 
sides one or two or^fcndu gods they have 
ca pany.of their own, who dispense particular bles- 

son I'utteh > e on « »h° presses 

f : .li pox is, m most places, looked on 

as 8 uccee<, u | ar awe. The early history of all 
T X > 8 is uncertain. In the Dekhan, 

heo > ere * n l ,reseut state at ^ me 
ed inf m< * u * nvas * on an( * Probably some of them 

an as 1 ]** * 8C a ^ es ^ ama w ^ ora * rac ^ on an( * 
sixteen n ave turne< ^ * nto a nat * ou of monkeys, 
nue 'e» e couatr y was then a forest: and the 
* J ?ut tribes are in those portions of it which 
into^ not J ct ^ eea bought ioto cultivation. 
j ( ^ne great tract of forest called Gondwana 
r * lying between the rich countries of Berar and 
Cuttack, and occasionally broken in upon by 
patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
original states of the Dekhan and the progress 
of its improvement. In Hindustan they may 
be the unsubdued part of the nation from whom 
the servile class was formed, or if it be true that 
even there their language is mixed with Tamil, 
they may possibly be the remains of some 
aboriginal people anterior even to' those con¬ 
quered by the hind us. There are other tribes 
of mountaiueers in the north-eastern hills, and 
the lower branches of the Himalaya, but they 
all differ widely from those above described, and 
partake more of the features and appearance of 
the nations between them and China. No 
separate mention is made of the mountain 
tribes by the Greeks, but Pliny more than once 
speaks of such communities. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before 
eating, are guided by inspired magicians, and 
not by priests, bury their dead and have some 
ceremonies on the birth of children, mar¬ 
riages and funerals. In common they are all 

S uch addicted to spirituous liquors, and 
oat of them kill and eat oxen. Their great 
abode is the Vindya mountains which run 
east and west from the Ganges to Guzerat, 
and the broad tract of forest which extends 
north and south, from the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad to the latitude of Masulipatam and 
with interruptions, almost to Cape Comorin. 
In some places the forest has been encroached 
pb by cultivation and the inhabitants have 
remained in the plains as village watohmen, 
^hujrteriand other trades suited to their habits, 
£fn a few place*, their devastations have restored 
the clear country to the forest and the remains 
of villages are seen among the haunts of wild 
beasts .4 The. points of resemblance above 
mentioned leaq to the opinion that all these 
rude tribes form one section of the human 
family; but, they differ iu other particulars 


and each has a separate name, so that 
by comparing their languages, where V 
tain a distinct language, that we can h 
see the question of their identity settled. >. 
race at Bagalpur, are called Paharia or 
taineers under the name of Kol, occupy a gft 
tract of wild country in the W. of Bengal at 
Bahar, and extend into the Vindya mountains 
near Mirzapoor. In the adjoiniug part of the 
Vindya range and in the centre and south of 
the great forest are Gond *• further west, in the 
Vindya range they are the Bhil; and in all 
the western hills Koli. 

The Bhil clans, are now in a state of great 
moral transition; but those of Khandesh nearly 
to the middle of the 19th Century continued to 
sally from their fastnesses and committed great 
ravages upon the villages of the plains. When 
measures were taken by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1818 to reclaim the Bhili of Khan- 
deish, Sir John Malcolm considered that success 
would only be partial uuless corresponding 
measures were adopted for reclaiming the 
Bhils of Burwanee, and this was given effect to. 
The Bhils says Latham occupy the petty states 
of Dunduka, ltompur and Gogo—between the 
Mahi and the Nerbudda and Nerbudda and 
Tapti, and Rajpipla N. E. of Surat, aud as a 
rule, Kandesh is Bhil. 

Fire-anns says Tod ( Travels , p. 34) are 
only used by the chiefs and headmen; the 
national weapon being the kumpta, or bamboo 
bow, having the bowstring ( chulla ) from a 
thin slip of its elastic bark. Each quiver con¬ 
tains sixty barbed arrows, a yard long/ Al¬ 
though they claim desceut from every race of 
Rajpoot, and prefix the tribe, as Chohan Bhil, 
Gehlote Bhil, Pramar Bhil, Sic., Ac., their ori¬ 
gin is best evinced in the gods they worship 
and their prejudices as to food. They will eat 
of nothing white in colour, as a white sheep or 
goat; and their grand abjuration is, by the 
white ram!” These prejudices, however, be¬ 
long only to those who affect to call them¬ 
selves Oojla, or pure Bhils. Their aucient 
position is well illustrated by the circumstance 
of their claiming the right to instal Rajput 
princes. When Bappa fled were two Bhils the 
companions of his flight, one of Oondree, m 
the valley of the present capital; the other of 
Solanki descent, from Oguua Panora, in the 
western wilds. Their names, Baleo and Dews, 
have been handed down with that of Bappa, 
and the former had the honour of drawing the 
teeka of sovereignty with his own blood on the 
forehead of the prince, on Hie occasion of his 
taking the crown from theilori. The den* 
cendants of Baleo of Oguna and the*Oondree 
Bhil still claim the pm&ege of the 

teeka on the inauguration of the descendants 


a, 
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Ogsa Panera says Colonel Tod, is the for * horse/ and were the Sairea illegitimately dc* 
sol# spot in India which enjoys a state scended from them, it might account for the ia« 
of natural freedom. Attached to no state, troduction of the horse into their ceremonies. I 
having no foreign communications, living have, he adds, elsewhere remarked the habit, 
under its own patriarchal bead, its chief, amongst the old tribes of Central Asia, of 88sum- 
with the title of Bans, whom one thousand ing the names of quadrupeds. Thus, besides the 
h amle ts scattered over the forest-crowned val- Aspa or * horse/ we have the Noomri or * foxes/ 
lies obey, cam if requisite, appear at the head of a great branch of the Getae or Jit of Transoii- 
five thousand bows/* He is a bhoomia Bhil ana, and the Varaha, or ‘ hog/ of Mooltan 
of mixed blood, from the* Solanki rajpoot, on and the Upper Indus, But the habit of dis- 
the old stock of pure (oojja) Bhil, of Me- tinguishing families by epithets derived from 
war. Besides making the teeka of blood from objects in the animal or vegetable creation, has 
an incision in the thumb, tbe Oguna chief takes prevailed in every land, and many a name, 
the prince by the arm and seats him on the which receives our homage from blending pho- 
throne while the Oondree Bhil holds the salver netic dignity with historical recollections, traces 
of spices and sacred grains of rice used in mak- its origin to some humble and often ludicrous 
ing the teeka. The Bhil, from ancient times, use incident; as that watch-word of chivalry, Plan- 
the fore and middle fingers of their right hand tagenet, derived from the lowly broom. Besides 
to the string of their bow holding the arrow be. the horse, fox, and hog tribes of the Indus and 
tween the two fingers. A thorough study, says Oxus, we have the hare, Seesodia, properly 
Col. Tod, of the uncivilized tribes of India, the vSussotlia, the Cuchwaha, with many others.— 
Bhil, Koli, Gond, Meena, Hair, would disclose Wheeler's Hist, of India , p. 85. Elphin* 
important links in the physical history of man. stones History of India, p. 366*367. 
There is not a greater difference betweeu the Malcolm's Central India , Vol. I. p. 518. 
squat, flat-nosed, Tartavian-visaged Esquimaux, Coleman. Elliot. Wilson's Glossary . Tod's 
and the ancient noble Mohican savage, than Travels,pp. 34-39. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. IL p. 
between the Bhil of Mewar and the Kol of 217. Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol 
Sirgoojur; nor are the habits of the dweller on IV. p. 454- Latham . Wheeler's History of Inr 
the verge of the Polar sea more distinct from dia, p. 85. Friend of India . SeeCbouhone. 
those of the migratory races of the Missouri, than India, pp. 813-326-327. Korambar. KoL p. 
are those of the forest indigenes of India from 536-7. Krishna ; Kalmuck, 
the more locomotive rajpoot. Their very names BHJLADAR, Hind. Semecarpu. anacar- 
imply this principle: Vanaputra, ‘ child of the ^ium. 
forest / Mairote, ‘ born of the mountain/- ’ 

Gond, apparently a compound of Gopa and BHILAvVA. 

Indra, ‘ Lord of the cave :* Pal-lndr«, ‘Lord Belader... ...Abab. Bhalataka . Sams. 

of the pass.* In like manner, Kol, signifying Bhilawun. Hind. Bheia... ...Dux. 

• mountaineer/ from Ko, 4 a mountain/ which, The nut of the Semecarpus anacardium, 
though less commonly used than the Sanscrit common throughout Iudia ; the acrid viscid 
word Gir, is beyond a doubt a primitive root oil which the nut contains, is used as an eschar- 
witb the Indo-Scythic nation. < With the great otic and counter-irritant: it leaves a mark for 
Bhil family, he somewhat fancifully conti- life : it creates great pain and often very in- 
nuei. I would not hesitate to class the tractable sores, but natives, unacquainted with 
Sairea, inhabiting f the mountains that separate the blisters of Europe, have a greater dread of 
Malwa and Harouti, and all those complicated them than of the Bhilawa. It is given in medi- 
ranges which running from the verge of the ciue in small doses, and is considered a stimu* 
table.land of Malwa, through Chanderi and lant and narcotic j is much used in the mesa- 
Nurwur, terminate, some branches in Gohud, lih of elephants; given in large doses, it ren- 
while others merge into the masses of Bundel- ders these animals furious, is considered good 
outid, anciently peopled by the tribe of Sarja, in venereal diseases, especially of women. The 
now extinct, but in all probability the Sairea farina of the anthers of the flowers, is very nar- 
of Central India. Amongst the thirty-six royal cotic and irritating ; people of ^ peculiar habit 
tribes of JUjjpoots, one is called the Sari-aspa, accidentally sleeping under the tree when in 
eontnieted Saria, of whom we have inscriptions blossom, or even going near the flowers, are 
of a veiy rerriote date, indicative of their conse- stupified and have their facet,and limbs swpl- 
quenoe, amongst the ancient races of India, len: and the use of tbe Bhil^ra as a cot^fo* 
Whether this degraded Baria tribe may be irritant very frequently causes the whole' Wlj 
de»cended ill«gitimately from these, it is useless and face to swell with, erythematous inflamma* 
to ■ th Aspa or Aswa race is decided- tion and much constitutional distttr||h^||?|n 

ly of Ind^Soythic origin, the first (aspa) being mature corolla and tbe receptacle are fleshy and 
tlf Persiuvthe l$ter (aswa)the Sanscrit term, sweetish sour* and are eaten roastjBd o| 
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is a vegetable, and are deemed, along with 
cocoanut and chironji, aphrodisiac. The Bhila- 
wa nut is worn on the arm, as a charm, in 
guinea worm.— Gen. Med. Top.p. 127. 

BHILAWA-KA-TEL, Hind. Marking 
nut. oil 

BHILIUNQ. A river tributary to the Gan¬ 
ges, in Lat. 30° 46' N. Long 78° 55' E. runs 
8. W., into the Bliagarutti, after a length of 
50 miles. It is between 60 and 70 feet wide 
in the beginning ofMay, 5 miles from its mouth. 

BHILSA. A town in India, in L. 77 0 54' 
E. and L. 23 0 37' N. The brothers Schlagent- 
weit say it is in L. 23 ° 30‘ N. and L. 77 0 
45 > E. It is in Malwa, 190 miles south of 
Gwalior and at the railway is 1,406 feet above 
the sea. It is famous for the buddhist topes at 
Andher, a little village 10k miles S. of Bhilsa 
and five miles W. of Bhojpur. See Bhojpur; 
Buddha; Inscriptions, p. 380; Karli; Lat. 
8auchi; Topes; Wasso. 

BHILU, Bukm. Amongst the Burmese 
buddhists, a spirit, a ghost. 

BHILWAN. A district in Central India, 
taking its name from the Bhil race. See India 
p. 327. 

BHILWARA, same as Bhilwan. 

BH1MA. The second of the five Pandava 
brothers. He was of great bodily strength and 
ferocious courage. He closed the great Main* 
barata war by following Duryodhana into a 
pond and killing him with a mace— Taylor. 
See Bharata j India, p. 324, Inscriptions, pp. 
376.391. Indra, Mahabarata. Pandu. Polyan¬ 
dry, p. 107. 

BHIMAL, Hind. Grewia, species, in Ka- 
maon > &c. 

* BHIMA-RATRI. The 7th night of the 7th 
month of the 77th year of a man’s age, lunar 
reckoning, after which a hindu is exempted 
ftom all instituted observances, it being consi¬ 
dered the end of his natural life. He would 
then be in his 75 solar year. - Wilson. 

BHIMA-CHANDI, Sans. From Bkima, ter¬ 
rific, and cliandi, furious.— Ward. 

BHIMBQR. A town and district of the Pan¬ 
jab. See Sikh. 

BHIM-SEN’8 GADA or Club. An an- 
blent stone pillar at Allahabad, which has four 
inscriptions engraved on its surface. 

BHIN AUNLAH, Duk, Phyllantbus niruri. 
— Linn. 

\ BHINDA TORI, ALSO BHINDI. Hind. 
Abelmoachus esculentus. 

\ BHIND in Long. 78° 41’ ?. and Lat. 
56° W NN . . ;< • 

BHIEBUK, , Brm A beautiful scarlet 
colored insect resembling a piece of scarlet 
velvet- They are Jwillwied during the rains. 


They yield au oil, and have a us* similar tefthe 
Cantharis, as a blister and irritant Powell. 
See Entomology Baughan. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN. Leaves of a small plant 
brought to Ajmere from Delhi employed in 
making scents— Gen. Med. Top. p. 120. 

BHIRM1-VIDAYA. Leaves of a climber 
from mount Aboo, very stimulating, and, in 
Ajmere* used in the “ seet,” a disease simulat¬ 
ing catalepsy.— Gen. Med . Top. p . H9. 

BHISHMA. A surname given to Santanava, 
for his dreadful vow of celibacy. Bhishtna 
was fourth iu descent from Bharata. See 
Bharata. 

BHISTEE, Anglo. Hind* Properly ba* 
hishti a water carrier, who conveys water in a 
skin slung from his shoulders, resting over his 
loins. 

BHISTU DHARI. A sect of the Dadu 
Panthi. 

BHITAUI LAT. A buddhist pillar at Ghazi- 
pur, has an inscription on it in Sanskrit, not 
pure nor easily intelligible. This inscription, 
like one of Allahabad, is intruded on a Budd¬ 
hist column, and is subsequent to it, as it car¬ 
ries on the Gupta family from Samudra to the 
boy Mahendra. Chandra Gupta 2nd, and Ku- 
mara Gupta followed the Vishnu worship, but 
Skamlra Gupta attached himself to the opposite 
doctrines, uow so prevalent, of the mysterious 
and sanguinary Tantra. Skauda Gupta was 
dispossessed of his kingdom, for a time, by a 
treacherous minister. This was the c«se when 
the Chinese traveller, Huian-theang reached 
Behar, in the seventh century, and he may 
refer to the event mentioned in the inscription; 
but he calls the king by a name coustrued to 
be Siladitya, and no king of this name reigned 
in Behar ; nor nearer than in Gujerat. The 
Gupta, probably, succeeded the Buddhist 
kings of Behar. The absence of the iusertidit 
of the Tantra in the Allahabad inscriptions 
and their insertion here, would seem to indi* 
cate the period of the origin of this wor¬ 
ship. The language of inscription is not 
pure Sanskrit, nor easily intelligible. Tbe 
character used is the same as Allahabad* 
No. 2, or Kanouj Nagari, with numer¬ 
ous mis-spellings. The date ie subsequent 
to Allahabad, No, 2 ; and, Dr. Mill bays* act 
earlier than Charlemagne in Europe* A* 
D. 800, if the Gupta be those o# the Pu« 
rana. Moreover, the mention of the sectorial 
worship of the J3bagavafca and Tatftf* makes 
the date comparatively modern.^ Indite,‘ Va- 
runa, Yama, Krishna, Siva, Site* thi'Tdntra, 
Devaki, the mother of Kriehua, Bttdra, are 
mentioned and bade of fores#arecol¬ 
lected for the completion of laoriSew fbr Indra, 
Vanina, and Yama bnljfi and not fair Siva or 
Vishnu. These la#t, the&fore* may have-had 
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honour, but not sacrifice. The kings or prin* 
oes mentioned are the great king, Gupta, His 
son, do,, Ghatot Kacha : do. King of kings, 
Chandra Gupta, do. King of kings, Samudra 
Gupta, do. Chandra Gupta 2nd : do. Cumara 
Gupta, do. Skauda Gupta, a minor, Mahendra 
Gupta t«~Pol, P.p, 661. See Lat, 

BHOGA, S. Pood offered to idols. See 
Prasadh. 

BHOGA PANES. A river near Mophlung 
in Chirapunji, 

BHOGttA, Hind. Cleome pentaphylla, 
Mau. Caaearia elliptrca. 

BHOI MUNG, Hind. Fruit of Arachis 
hypogma: Ground nuts. 

BHOI-PHUL, also Bhonphor, Hind. Phe- 
lipaea calotropidis. 

BHOIRAVA, Sans. The fear*exciting, from 
Bhaya, fear. See Bharava. 

BHOIRAVI, Sans. The wife of Bhoirava. 

BHOIRAVI CHAKRA. Sans. Bhoiravee, 
a name of Doorga, and chakra signifies a circle 
or wheel. See Bhairava. 

BHOI-WANLU also called Ur-Bhoiwanlu, 
Tilogu. Mercenary soldiers in Southern 
India, who serve native sovereigns. They 
are never found in the ranks of the British 
army. There are a few of them in every 
large town in the South. 

BHOJPOOR in L. 78° 49' E. and L. 
28 ° 57' N. is a ruined town where remains of 
buddhist topes stand on the southern end of a 
low range of hills, G miles S, S. E of Bhilsa 
and 7 miles E. S. E. of Sanchi.— Cunningham, 
See Bhilsa; Buddha ; Topes. 

BHOJNAM, Tel., Food. 

BHOJ RAJ. A name of several kings of 
India. 

BHOJ. The last of the great Pramara race of 
hindus who ruled over Ujein and Dhar. He 
was a great patron of learning. Bhoja Pramara 
is a very celebrated name in the annals of 
India, but there appear to have been many of 
this name or title. The derivaiion of the word 
may be traced to the root u bhuj” to enjov, and 
ip that sense it has been used by the brahmans 
from the remotest antiquity. 

BHOJPATRA, Hind. The birch and bark 
of the Betula bhojpatra, Betula tartarica, 

BHOKUR, Hind. Cordia latifolia,— Hoxb, 

BHOLAN. See Bolan. 

B’HOLANAT’H or the ' Simple God/ is 
qne of the epithets of Siva, whose want of re¬ 
flection is so great, that he would give away 
bis own divinity if asked. 

BHOLSERI, Pukh* ^ Mimusops elengi, 
*r*£fna» 

BHQM» Hind. Literally, land, is an ances¬ 
tral inheritance, a patrimony. 

BHOMIA* From bhom, land, a landed 
proprietor, ia llsjputanah, the allodial proprie¬ 


tor of Mewar, offshoots of the earliest princes. 
The term bapota implies the inheritance or pa¬ 
trimony, its holder, if a military vassal, is call¬ 
ed ‘ Rhonda,’ meaning one actually identified 
with the soil ibhom). It is the mahomedau term 
wuttun-dar, or meeras-dar, is the Caniatobi 
of Malabar, and is the Bhomia of Rajasthan. 
The Bhomia is vested with the rights of the 
crown, in its share of the bhog or rent. Bat 
when their own land is in the predicament call¬ 
ed * gulthas,’ or reversions from lapses to 
the commune, he is ‘ seised’ in all the rights of 
the former proprietor ; or by internal arrange¬ 
ments, they can convey such right by cession 
of the commune. The bhom is exempt from 
the jureeb or measuring rod ; it is never assessed, 
and his only sign of allegiance is a quit-rent, in 
most cases triennial, and the tax of khur-lakur, 
a war imposition, now commuted for money. 
These allodial tenants, are the yeomen of Ra¬ 
jasthan, and as in the districts of Komulraer 
and Mandelgurh, constitute the lanowehr, or 
local militia, the Rajpoot vaunts his aristocra¬ 
tic distinction derived from the land ; and op¬ 
poses the title of * Bhomia Raj,’ or government 
of the soil, to the ‘ Bania Raj,* or commercial 
government, which he affixes as an epithet of 
contempt to Jeipoor ; wher^ “ wealth accumu¬ 
lates and men decay.” ‘BhomVakJrwairar land, 
[in return for] ‘ preservation,* is one kind of 
Bhom, the crown itself holds ‘ bhom rekwali* 
on its own fiscal demesnes consisting of small 
portions in each village. In 8. 1782, the tur¬ 
bulent Bhomia on the western frontiers were 
cheeked by the Rajput chief on their borders 
and the Sindil the I)eora, the Bala, the Bora, the 
BalechR and the Soda were then compelled to 
servitude. The ancient clans.prior to SangaRana, 
had ceased, on the rising greatness of the sub¬ 
sequent new division of clans, to hold the high¬ 
er grades of rank ; and had, in fact, merged 
into the general military landed proprietors 
of the country under the term ‘ bhoomia/ 
a name, importing absolute identity with the 
soil: bhoom meaning ‘land.* These Bhoo* 
mia, the scions of the earliest princes, are 
to be met with in various parts of Me¬ 
war ; though only in those of high anti¬ 
quity, where they were defended from op* 
pression by the rocks and wilds in which they 
obtained a footing ; as in Komulmir, the wilds 
of Chuppun, or plains of Mandelgurh) long 
under the kings, and where their agricultural 
pursuits maintained them. Their clannish ap¬ 
pellations, Kombnwuk, Loonawut, and Rana- 
wut, distinctly shew from what stem and when 
they branched off; and as they ceased to be 
of‘sufficient importance to visit the court on 
the new and continually extending ramifies 
tions, they took to the plough. But while,)$i*y 
disdained not to derive a subsistence from}** 
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bouring as husbandmen, they never abandoned 
their arms; and the Bhoomia, amid the crags of 
the alpine Aravajtf where he pastures his cattle 
or cultivates his fields, preserves the erect mien 
and proud spirit of his ancestors, with more 
traotability, and less arrogance and folly, than 
his more courtly but now widely separated 
brethren. They form a considerable body in 
many districts, armed with matchlock, sword 
and shield. In Mandelgurh, when their own 
interests and the prince’s unite, four thousand 
Bboomia could be collected. They held and 
maintained without support the important for¬ 
tress of that district, for their prince during 
half a century of turmoil. —Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vol . I. pp, 169, 498. See Rajput. 

BHOOIN-BAR. A cultivating hindu tribe 
who say they were originally brahmans settled 
in the districts of Goruckptir, Aziragnrh and 
Benares, lhey style themselves Thaknr, and ap¬ 
pend Sandal Gautam: Dikshit: Upadhayaya, 
Pande, Misr, Ton war, Tewari— Wilson. 

BHOOItf KOOMRA, Ben*, and Hind 
Batatas paniculata. 

BHOOMI-NIM, Beng. Bonnaya serrata; 
Serrated hedge hyssop. 

BHONGSHO—? An ordinary brahman. 

BHGNSLA RAJAS OF NAGPUR com¬ 
ments in 1734, when Raghoji Bhonsla was 
nominated Sena Sahib Suba or General of the 
Mshratta confederacy. Appa Sahib was the 
ruler of the Mahratta state of Nagpore, who 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, in 1818. He 
succeeded to the office of Peshwa, by strangling 
Parsaji, an idiot. His real name was not 
Appah Sahib, but Mudaji. He afterwards on 
the 12th May 1818, fled from the place allotted 
to him, to the Sikh territories, but he ultimate¬ 
ly died, in 1840, almost forgotten, at Judhpur. 
The family became extinct during the Adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Dalhousie, on the demise of 
Goozur, grandson of Raghoji, who, in 1818, 
had been seated on the throne when Mudaji, 
(Appa Sahib) was deposed. 

BHOO, Beng. Contraction of Bhoom, the 
earth, hence, 

Bhoo*ada, Beng. Scarlet garland flowers, 
Hedychium angustifolium. 

Bhooin-Champa, Beng. Round rooted Ga- 
langa, Keempferia rotunda. 

Bhooin-Dalim, Beng. Careya herbacea. 

Bhooin-Doomoor, Beng, Ficus repens. 

BhooinJam, Beng. Premna herbacea. 

Bhooin^Kamri, Beng. Ipbmoea Gangefica. 

Bhooiu-Koomra, Beng. and Hind. Batatas 
paniculata, also Beng. Trichosanthes cordata. 

Bheoin-Okra, Beng, Creeping vervain, 
Zap&nia nodiflora, 

Bhooln-Pat, Beng. Creeping Dentella, 
Dentella repens. 


Bhui Sing, Guz. Arachis hypogma, ground 
nut. 

BHOOJH or BHUJ, in L. 28° If L. 69 ft 
40' £. capital of the province of Cutch. The 
Dak bangalow is 281 feet above the sea, and 
the hill fort is 678 feet by trigonometric 
measurement. Bhuj is the chief* town of 
Cutch, and is built on a plain at the foot of a 
fortified hill on which there is a snake temple. 
It has manufactures in gold and silver. It 
was taken by Sir W. Keir*s Army on the 
23rd March 1819. A large number of articles 
in gold and silver are annually made at Bhooj, 
principally for Europeans.* Goolabdana or rose¬ 
water sprinklers, are, however, manufactured 
for native use. The silver and gold used is very 
nearly pure. The charge is at the rate of 8 
anna3 per tola weight. A stone procured from 
the Hubba hills is polished at Bhooj and is also 
used as a substitute for marble in the decora¬ 
tion of temples. See Cutch. Hindu, Ratty war. 

BHOO-KAILASU, Sans. From bhoo the 
earth, and Kailasu, the name of a mountain. 

BHOOKHA MATA. In a temple at Oudey- 
pore is a picture so called, personifying famine. 
Her necklace, like that of her lord Siva or 
Maha-deo, is of skulls. Two persons are re¬ 
presented lying near who have died of famine, 
and a beast of prey is approaching to devour 
them. 

BHOO-LOKA, Sans, from bhoo, earth, 
and loka, a world. The earth. 

BHOORJAPATTRA, Beng. Indian Birch, 

| Betula bhojpatra 

BHORA, Beng, Mangrove. Rhizophora 
mangli. R. mucronata. 

BHORA. A river in Baitool. 

BHORALEE. a river of Gowhatty. 

BHOR GHAT, in Lat. 18 ° 44 s N. 73° 
22’ E. in the Dekhan, the principal pass on 
the route from Bombay to Puna. It has been 
formed into part of the Great Peninsular Rail¬ 
way. The top of the ghat is 1,798 feet above 
the sea. See Railway. 

BHOOSA, Hind. Bran either of wheat or 
rice : it is often mixed with chopped straw 
and given as food for cattle. 

BHOOT, Beng, also bhoota, HinR, Zca 
mays. 

BHOOTAN. In Kurdistan, through Which 
the river Cheba flows. 

BHUTAN on the N E. of British India, 
is situated between Lat. 26 0 30* and $8° N. 
and 88 0 45’ to 92 0 25’ E. and occupies from 
the southern declivities of the great central 
ridge of the Himalaya mountain! to*the level 
ground in front of that portion of their inferior 
chain which constitutes the natural northern 
boundary of the Assam valley-eastwards from 
Sikkim to where the Brahmaputra passes 
through the mountains. Bhoo tan is one of 
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loag narrow states lying upon the southetn 
slopes of the Himalayas; and 'consists of a 
number of rough transverse chains of hills at 
right angles to the parent range which forms 
the backbone of Asia. Between the ridges are 
precipitous valleys, at the bottom of each of 
which run a mountain stream. After passing 
through some of the most romantic scenery of 
the world, with cascades that outshine the best 
of Europe, at every few miles of their course, 
these streams find their way to the ghaut. 
The branch river falls 17,000 feet in little more 
than fifty miles. The Kiver Pachoo rises on 
the upper slopes of the gigantic Chinnulari, 
which tops the clouds at a height of 28,000 
feet, aud, before its stream is 100 miles in 
length, has descended to an ordinary altitude 
of 3,700 feet, it must be denominated a 
country of mountains, to give any idea of the 
character of the surface of the district. Its 
northern boundary is at an average elevation 
of 25,000 feet while its southern boundary, 
about 75 miles nearer the equator enjoys an 
altitude of about 5,000 feet, so that there is an 
average fall per mile of upwards of 250 feet, 
It is 220 miles long with an average breadth of 
about 90 miles and is mostly rugged with 
lofty mountains. The people styled Bhooteah 
are a colonial branch of the Thibetans, who 
have acquired independence. The real capital 
is Tassmdon which is the official residence of 
both the Deb and Dhurm Baja. The Dharm 
Raj resides at Poonakho. But neither of these 
Bajas has anything like general authority. 
The kingdom is divided into a number of dis¬ 
trict*, each governed by a “ Soubeh,” whose re¬ 
sidences greatly resemble the castles of the 
greater barons during the active existence of 
the feudal system. These castles iu fact are, 
as far as we have been able to learn, peculiar 
to Bhootan. They are not droogs” like 
those at Nuuditlroog, Gingee, and other places 
in Southern India, but real baronial residences 
with ditch, wall, aud battlements, like those 
still existing in England and on the banks <rf 
the Khiue. The chief of these castles, each of 
which is the capital of a soubahsbip, are Dalim- 
cote, Durbee, Benkar Sengloong, Waodipoor, 
and Teelagong. The country has a spiritual 
head, the Dhurm Baj aud a political ruler the 
Deb-raj, elected for three years, but for the last 
fifty years, Bhotan has been in a state of civil 
war, caused by the strife of the fenlows of 
eastern and western Bhotan, and the Deb-Rajahs 
havebeen mere puppets. Accordingto Aitcheson, 
{VolLpggt* 105-142) in Bhootan the political 
Government is conducted by a central autho¬ 
rity the Deb-Baj, at Tassisudon for the sum¬ 
mer and Poonakha for the winter quarters. 
There i# also a Dhurm Baj, also the Tongso 
Pit or Penfow in the Eastern Doars, the 


Paro Pillo in the Western Doars, each Doaof 
being also under a separate soubah or governor. 

According to Mr. Aitcheson the districts 
of Bhootan between the hills and the Bri¬ 
tish frontier are known as the Doars, and 
take their names from the different passes 
which lead through the hills into Bhootan* 
Besides the Kooreapara Doar, formerly govern* 
ed by the Twang Rajah, who was immediate^ 
dependent on Lassa, there are in all eight* the 
Doars, eleven on the Bengal frontier and % . 
on the frontier of Assam, ! M > 


tkngal Doars. 

1. Dalimkote. 

2. Zamerkote. 

3. Ckeemarchee. 

4. Lukhee. 

5. Busa. 

6. Bulks. 

7. Bara. 

8. Oooma. 

9. Reepoo. 

10. Cheerung or Sidle*. 


11. Bagh or Bijnee. r 
Assam Doaes. 

Kamroop Doan. * 

12. Ohurkola. 

13. Banska. 

14. Chappagoree. 

15. Chappakhamar. 

15. Bijnee. 

Darning Doars. 

17. Booree Gooma. 

18. Bulling. 


Over the Bengal Doars, which extend from 
the Teesta, on the eastern boundary of Sikhim, 
to the Monas, the Booteah have for long years 
held sovereign dominion; and previous to an* 
nexation of Assam by the British Government 
during the first Burmese war, the Booteah had 
also wrested four of the Assam Dears from the 
Native government, while the other three were 
held on a sort of joint tenure by the Booteah 
and Assamese. How long this slate of things 
had existed is not precisely known. The Boo- 
tiahs paid to the Assam government for the 
Doars a tribute of Rupees 3,049, partly in 
money and partly in goods; and after the an¬ 
nexation of Assam, the tribute was paid to the 
British Government, who also continued the 
system of joint occupation of the three Doars 
of Kooreapara, Booree Gooma, and Bulling, 
bolding them for four mouths every year, and 
making them over to Bhootan for the other 
eight months. In 1828 the Booteah began the 
long series of outrages on the British frontier, 
which ended in the annexation of all the Doars* 
The first attack was onChatgaree, in tbeDurrung 
Zillab, by freebooters from the Booree Gooma 
Doar, and was followed by the occupation of 
the Doar by the British Government till 3lit 
July 1834, when it was restored on evidence 
being given, afterwards ascertained to be false, 
of the death of the leader of the freebooters* 
In 1838, the unsatisfactory sate of affairs on 
the frontier determined Government to send 
a friendly mission to the Bhootan Court, and, 
if practicable, to Lassa: Captain Pemberton 
was appointed envoy. Besides procuring in¬ 
formation and statistics of the nature glut re¬ 
sources of the couutry, and its political relatfopui 
with Nepal and China, the object waf to 
obtain the transfer accession of ttaJDom* 
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the deputation of afiether mission was suggest* mlt> musk, harses, chowrfea, rad fabrics o# 
ed in 1841. The Deb Rajah was believed to Bhootan, or fother of Thibet, for the share 
be willing to farm all his Doars to the British of the Bhooteah in the business was at best 
Government; but as Bootan was at the time in but that of carriers or tolKtakers* At one 
a state of anarchy, no result could be expected time the Deb Rajah used annually to dispatch 
from further negotiation, and on the 6th Sep* a caravan with goods to a large value, chiefly 
tember 1841, the Assam Doars were ordered cloth, pearls, and coral from Bengal to Lhassa* 
go be,attached to Assam. whence in return came one year gold- alone to 

jujjjln 1863, another deputation was sent, but the value of Rs. 70,000. The articles thus 
anc |‘pembers were treated with great insult and obtained were sent into the British territory to 
j n i rM ^gageroent extorted from them. It was be there disposed of, and for a long time the 
jgyndiated by the British Government, and as Bengal Government kept up regular accommo 4 
^-punishment for the outrageous treatment to dation at Rungpore for the Bhootan traders, 
fymch the mission had been subjected, the Am- This interchange has, however, for some years 
oaree Fallacottah was declared to be perma- almost altogether ceased, and is now confined 
neatly annexed to the British dominions, and to the purchase of a little tobacco and indigo, 
the payment of revenue to Bhooian from the The cause of the decline is simply the incorri* 
Assam Doars was stopped for ever. And in gible rascality of the Bhooteah chiefs, who have 
1865 they were permanently annexed to the come to be so distrusted that no Tbibetian trad- 
British territories. er will place himself or his goods within their 

The missions, first of Mr. Bogle, and after* reach. “ With Darjeeling, Mr. Eden reports, 
wards of Captain Turner, to Teeshu-loomboo 11 the Bhootan trade is now nominal. With 
had their origin in a petty war in the lime oi Thibet, their trade is scarcely more important 
Warren Hastings. The easiest road from Beugal into Thibet is 

< The Booteah are fairer and more robust than through Bhootan, and the articles in chief 
Bengalees—hair black and close cut—eye small, demand in Thibet on its northern frontier, 
black, with long pointed corners—eye-lashes namely, tobacco and indigo, are produced in 
scarcely preceptible-thiu mouth. great quantities in Rungpore, the District on 

Bhootan is bounded on the north by Thibet; its south frontier, 
on the west by Sikhim ; on the east by the The Sikhimese have, less than the Thibetians* 
country 1 of the Towang Rajah, and on the south to do with the Bhooteahs, whom they look 
by the British Territory; and from their unscru- upon as unscrupulous robbers while to the East 
pulou8 marauding habits, the Bhootanese are the Towang Kajah has to keep np a 1 frontier 
on bad terms with every one of their neigh* force for the especial purposes of preventing 
hours. Though nominally subject to Thibet, Bhooteah raids. The little Fort of Dumsong 
were the annual tribute withheld, it would not 5,000 feet above the sea, is situated on a bluff 
be enquired after, so anxious are the Thibetans jutting down into the valley of the Teesta 
to have no dealings with the Bhooteah who between Sikhim and Bhootan. The view from 
used to make the transmission of the veady fee this place is magnificent; the snows of the 
of subjection (a few pieces of cloth, silk, and Choolah Nitai, and Yaklah passes are all 
some rice) the excuse fur a series of robberies quite close; on three sides are the different 
and outrages on the journey to Lhassa. For the snowy ranges of Bhootah, Sikhim and Nepal : 
lastrfew years, however, all the Bhooteah enter- within a space of sixteen miles are seen the 
ing Thibet are disarmed at the frontier, beyond four countries of Thibet, Sikhim, Bhootan, 
which the tribute-bearers are now permitted to ahd British Sikhim; Darjeeling is plainly visible, 
proceed. The British annexed the Dooars of and below is the beautiful and fertile valley of 
Bhootan from the L’hopa in 1865, and it is Rhinok in Sikhim, for many miles can be seen 
Roped there may spring a large and important the road from the Thibet passes to .the Rungeet 
trade between British India, Thibet, and the river on the- Darjeeling frontier, the route 
Western and Central Provinces of the Chiuese followed by the Thibetian traders Who annually 
Empire. From the new frontier to the Bhoo- visit Darjeeling. 

teah town of Paro is, by the lougest route, but Captain Gerard says (Copt Gerards Account 
a rather difficult eighty miles, and from the o/Kauamr^p. 100,) that Bh.ot, Bootuut, or 
latfor place to Lhassa, the riob> capital of Thi- Thibet,is often confounded with Bhodtan,or the 
bet ia only fifteen inarches between Lhassa billy country south of theHimalaya, forming 
and Western China, there is constant and 1 unin- the Deb Rajah’s country, which lies between 
terrupted communication. In 1809, the trade Teshoo Loomboo and Lhassa and the plains, 
between Bhooteah and Assam amounted to the lower hills are not called Bhootan, wear/ 
two lakhs of rupees per annum, the lac, mad- of the Tons. 

*der, silk, erindi doth, and dried fish of As* Turner says (Mmbattp t p* 84*5 ) the Bhdo* 
«am exchanging for the woolleus, gold-dust, teah have invariably black hair; which it ia their 
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fashion to cut, close to the head. The eye is 
small, black, with long pointed corners, as 
though stretched and extended by artificial 
means* Their eyelashes are so thin, as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and the eyebrow is but 
slightly shaded. Below their eyes, is the 
broadest part of the fAce, which is rather flat, 
and narrows from the cheekbones to the chin* 
a character of countenance appearing first to 
take its rise among Tartar tribes, but is by far 
more strongly marked in the Chinese. Their 
skins are remarkably smooth, and most of them 
arrive at a very advanced age, before they can 
boast even the earliest rudiments of a beard : 
they cultivate whiskers, but the best they pro¬ 
duce are of a scanty straggling growth. Many 
of these mountaineers are more than six feet 
high, and their complexion is not so dark by 
several shades as that of the European Portu¬ 
guese.—Tamer’s Embassy , p. 84-5. 

Fraser writing of them ( Him. Mount.) says 
like the. people of the southern hills, their 
notions of female delicacy and virtue are loose 
and disgusting. Polygamy is permitted ; pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse is by no means disgraceful 
to either party; the female is not considered 
as less eligible on account of her frailty. The 
debauching of a woman is either held as 
nothing, or is only punishable by a small fine. 
She may marry her betrayer, but he is not 
obliged to marry her. The offspring is the 
property of the mother. 

A severe beating is administered to the adul¬ 
terer by order of the headman of the village, 
and he is moreover obliged to pay a fine to the 
injured party. Chastity is indeed little regard¬ 
ed, and very little practised. The disgusting 
custom of a community of wives between 
brothers, five or six cohabiting with one woman, 
obtains here, as well as among the countries we 
have seen in the hills.— Aitchison's Treaties, 
Vol. VII. p. 360. Prinsep's Thibet , Tartary 
and Mongolia , p. 17. See India, 307, 309, 
336, 338, 344. Fraser's Himahya Mountains, 
pages 335,336. See Bhootan; Bhuddah; Che- 
pang; Haiyu Chetang; Hasora; Hindoo, India, 
pp.313,316,336,338,344; Gurhwal; Lhopa; 
Kunawar; Polyandry. 

BHQOT BAMIAN, literally idol-Bamian; 
ft name of Barman. 

BHQOTA-SHOODDHI, Sans, bhoota sig¬ 
nifies the four elements, and shooddhi, purifica¬ 
tion, 

, BHQOTESHA, Saks, from Bhoota, great, 
and Kesha* a lord. 

; BH0GTJAH, the people .of Bhootan. 

BHO-PHALLI, a small scandent plant,abun¬ 
dant abotrt Ajmere. It contains a great quanti¬ 
ty of mucus, and is used in groat quantity> as 
*n aphfodiike, rubbed up with water and 
•Gained* Jt j« also considered cooling, and is 


used in prescriptions as such.— Gt*> Med[ Top* 
page 127. 

BHOOTA, Sans, the primary elements, 
from bhoo, to be, 

BHQOT-BRERUBI; Beng. Premna bar- 
bata. 

BHOO-TOOLSEE, Bbng. Salvia piebew., 

BHOOTRAJ, Beng. Adder’s tongue, Ijf- 
godium flexuosa. 

BHOOVA-LOKA, Sans, from bhoova, the 
sky, and loku, a world. The world. 

BHOOVANE8H, Sans, from bhoovane, 
the world, and eesbu, lord. 

BHOOT-THA. A tree of Akyab. Not 
much in use. Grows to a large size, and is 
plentiful in llamree and Sandoway districts.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BHOPAL, a town in India, in Lat. 77° 20’ 
E. and Lat. 23° 16’ N. It is in Malwa, 325 
miles S. W. of Allahabad and at the level </ 
the railway is 1,690 feet above the sea. Bho¬ 
pal is a feudatory territory, 6764 square 
miles in extent, with a revenue of Ks. 13,76,252 
and a population of 663,656. It has an army 
of 723 horse, 3,428 foot, and 73 guns with 
223 artillery men. It was tormed into a prin¬ 
cipality by Do4 Mahomed, an Afghan in the 
service of Aurungaeb, on whose demise, 
Dost Mahomed established his independent au¬ 
thority, and died in 1723, aged t>6. Many 
changes in the succession occurred, and during 
the Mabratta rule, the country was harrassed by 
that race and overrun by Pindari* When Colonel 
Goddard in 1778 marched through the territory 
en route to Bombay, its ruler treated Goddard 
with great kindness, and this has never been 
forgotten hy the British. Since 1817, the 
alliance has been intimate, and in 1847, the 
regency devolved on Secunder Begum, daughter 
of Nuzzur Mahomed. But in 1847, Secunder 
Begum was proclaimed ruler and her daughter 
the Shah Jehan Begum her heir. During the 
revolt, Secunder Begum adhered firmly to the 
British for which she was rewarded by the 
grant of the pergunnah of Bairseah,- and 
created a knight of the Star of India. She died 
in 1868, and was succeeded by her daughter 
Shah Jahan Begum.— Aitchison's Treaties , Pol 
IV. p. 309*. See Kunjana; Inscriptions, pp« 
380-388. Airun. 

BHOPALPOOR in Lat. 76° 54’ E. and Lat. 
23° 54’ N. 

BHOPAWAR. A British political agency 
which superintends four petty feudatory states, 
viz. that of Jobut whose chief is a Bahtor raj* 
put, with a population of about 7,000 cbieSjy 
Bbils. Mutwara, also with a Bhil population: 
Khuttewarra and Ruttonraul; Mota Burk* 
bera; Knlee Bourse. The guaranty*} 
are Alirajpore, of Dhar; Jabooa; NtemkherA or 
Tirla, Chota Burkhera or Sorepoor r Koklkr- 
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khera and Kali Bomet>—Aitehiion, Vol IV, 
p 40 5. 

BHORT, Bind. CenchruB echinatus. 

BHOT. This word, accordin g to Latham, under 
tbe appellations of Bult in Bultistan.- But in 
Butan; Bet in Thibet, or in such words as the 
Bhooteya or Bhotiya, in ethnology comprises 
the Little Tibetans, the natives of Ladak, the 
Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the closely allied 
tribes of Butan. Balti, or Baltiyul is called 
Palolo or Balor by the l)ards, and Nang Kod 
by the Tibetans. It is preserved in Ptolemy 
in Byltae. The country is frequently called 
Skardo or Iskardo from the name of its well 
known fort and capital. Balti Proper is a 
jsraaU table land, and with that of Deotsu, is 
about 60 miles long and 36 broad,—-the mean 
height of its villages above the sea is about 
7,000 feet. The Balti, the people of Little 
Tibet, the Byltee of Ptolemy, though Tibetan 
in language and appearance, are all mahome- 
dans, and differ from the more eastern Tibe¬ 
tans of Le (who call theraselveB Bhotia or 
inhabitants of Bhot) by being taller and less 
stoutly made. Their language differs con¬ 
siderably from that of Le, but only as one 
dialect differs from another. The Bhot of 


Latham *a Ethnology . A^Cunnkgham, See 
Balti; Bylt©; Dard; Kailas; Gangri Range* 
Kara-koram; Ladak; Tibet; 

BHOTIAH RAI, Hind. 8inapis ragosa. 

BHOT-PA. A name of Ladak. Bee India 
p. 337. 

BHOULIYA is a lighter description of the 
Bajra boat, varying in dimensions between the 
Dhengi or passenger boat and a middle sized 
Bajra. It is in general use on the Ganges, 
alike for a suburban trip or for a long up-* 
country journey. 

BHOWNAGGAR in L. 72* 21’ B. and L. 
21° 47* N., in Kattywar, the principal taluk* 
dars are their Highnesses the nawab of Juna- 
gurh,—the Jam of Navanaggar, the Rawal of 
Bhownaggar: and the Rana of Porebandar, 
the Raj of Drangdra and the Thakur of Murvi, 
Junagarth, the most important, is held by a 
descendant of Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of 
fortune who seized it in the general anarchy 
which preceded the subversion of the Moghuls, 
20 miles to the west are the ruins of Balabhi- 
pura, 

BHOWRA. The wild hunter race of Ipdia, 
called Pardhi, Hirn-Par<Jhi, Shikari, and Him 
Shikari. See India, p. 327 and 328. , 


Ladgk is strong, hardy, short and square wir.h BHRAMARA MAIU, Tel. Clerodendrou 
a decidedly Mongol physiognomy—by which is serralum. Volkameria ser. R. iii. 602. The 
meant a flat face, broad cheek, depressed nose, Telugu word signifies “ bee-killer.” See re-? 
verylarge ears, oblique and narrow eye curtained mark on BrRhmi chettu.— Bl. IT./<?. 1472. 
at the corners, black hair and low stature, their BHR AMUK, Beng. Sun flower, Helian- 
average height being 5 feet 5*1 inches: the f thus annuus. 

skulls are less Mongolian, having a capacity BHRATHI-DWITAYA, Sanso. A hindu 
of 72 cubic inches, 80 cubic inches being a festival on the 2nd of the hindu month Karlik, 
fair capacity for a European. The grand when hindu sisters entertain brothers in me-? 
Lama is a Bhot. Tbe ordinary monk or priest mory of Yamuna entertaining her brother 
in Tibet is the Gylong,—above whom are the Yama— Wilson . 

Lamas or Presidents, and below whom are the BHRIGA, Vasishtha, and Atri are three of 
Tohba and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a proba- the great saints or sages called Prajapati or 
tioner who is admitted into the establishment to Brahmadika, that ia, mind-born sons of Brah- 
which he would attach himself at the age of 8 ma. They are variously described as seven* 
or 10 and receives instruction accordingly, nine, ten, and even twenty-one in number.— 
At 1$, he becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a William's Story of Nala,p, 214. See Braht 
Gylong, provided his acquirements be satis- raadica. Lakshrai. Vishnu Purana, p. 49. 
factory. There are two sects, the Gyllupka, BHRIGU. A name of the planet Venus, 
who dress in yellow, and the Shammar in red, BHRINGAR, Beng. Verbesina prostrata, 

■the 8hammar Gylong being allowed to marry. BHU, Sansc. Bhum, Bum, Bhun f Bhuin, 

Thp Bhot of the Tibetans have been extending Bhumi, Hind. Land, Earth. ? 

■westward. As a general rule, the Himalaya BHU. In Hindu astronomy seems to imply 
divide Hindustan from Bhotland, but there the middle place. Bhu-chacra, when'applied 
are Bhots in several parts south of the crest to the celestial sphere, means the equinoctial 
of those mighty mountains in Garhwal and line- Bhu-carna, the Radius of the Equator, 
“Keqjaon, The people of Le, the eastern Tibs- Bhu-paridhi, the same as Bhu-chacrU. 
tana,'<*U themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of BHU. Sansc. Bhuvar, Swar* earth and 
Bhot. They are not so tall and are stouter sky and heaven, 
made than tkTibetana of Balti or little Tibet, BHUBANE9WAR. A princec? Orissa. KnU 
who though Tibetan in tanguage and appear- yanka Bhima was celebrated h Orisia and e?r- 
ance are all mahomedans.—/)r- Thomson 1 sTra* dowed Jagannatha, He had the misfortune 
vcls in Western Hinmayci and Tibet , p* 247. to kill a brahman, and raised numerous -test 11 * 
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pleg in expiation of his offence, at one of which 
was a slab; with a 8aiva inscription,—FoJ. 
VL p. 278. See Inscriptions, p. 380. 

BHUCHAKHA 6ADDA, also Nelagum- 
inudu. Tel. Batatas paniculate, Chr- Convol¬ 
vulus paniculata.— R. i . 478. 
BHIMMDIMBAH, Sans. Careva herbacea. 
BHUDUCK. A predatory race of the Nepal 
Terai, 

BHU-DEVI, also Bhuma Devi, also Prit’hivi, 
pames of the earth and fabled to be married to 
Prithu. $hu Devi, in hindu mythology, is the 
terrestrial name of Parvati, as goddess of the 
earth, as the names of Diana were varied to suit 
her various forms, she being Luna in heaven, 
Proserpine or Hecate in hell, so her archetype, 
the. hindu Parvati, is the heavenly Bhavani, 
on earth Bhudevi, and Patala-Devi as consort 
of the regent of the infernal regions, Bhu- 
Devi, as spouse of the earthly goddess is a 
name of Siva.t— Hindu Infanticide , p 28. 

BHUDOWKIA. A branch of the Chouhon 
rajputs. 

BHUGRI, Hind. An inferior kind of date 
boiled in oil and water and dried; used in Jlool- 
tan and Derajat; also the Ber fruit, dried, 

BHUI. Head of a Gond village. 

BHUIAN. A tribe in Orissa. See India, p. 

329. 

*BHUI CHAMPA, Hind. K®mpferia ro¬ 
tunda. 

BHUIN«DAGDHA,Z& Earth-burning -.Gifts 
of hindus at marriage and funerals from the ce¬ 
remony of burning earth prior to their presenta¬ 
tion. 

BHUI-SING, Guz. Hind. Arachia hy- 
pogrea; Ground nuts. 

BHUI-S1NG-Ka-TEL,Hind, Oil of Ara, 
chis hypogma. 

BHUI VANSA. A Zeraindari race, called 
Khurda raja and Bhui Yansa, who ruled in 
Orissa from 1580 to 1804 when Mukund Deo 
was deposed. See Orissa. 

BHUINHAR. See Bhunhar, 

BHUJ, Hind. Betula bhojputra. 
BHUJAPATRI CHETTU, Tbl. Betula 

Bhojpatra, A Himalayan tree, the leaves or 
bark of which are used to cover the baskets of 
Ganges water sold by itinerant pilgrims. Heyne 
erroneously calls it a Nepeta.—Wdl. foyle, 
/Zf.jDi 843. 

BHUJYU. See Hindu, p. 134. 

>BHUK, Hind, Allium, Bp. 

BHUK OKRA, Hind. Zapania nodiftora, 
BHUKRI, Hind. Tribuluaatatus. 
BHJJK8A. A forest tribe under the hills from 
Purunpur Subna or the Sapda to Chandpur on 
the Gaa^Mu They olaim to be Powar ritfputa 
espeltad from Dhsr and to have 15 gotorctans. 
BHUTO-RASAMRITA-8INDHOO, 
ItWibhuktee, devotion \ rasa, juice ; am- 


rita, the water of life, and sindhoo, the s$|. 
See Bhakti. 

BHULL. Like all large rivers which flow 
for a very lengthened course, through an alluvial 
soil, the Indus throws up patches of alluvial 
deposit at its mouth. In Sind, these are called 
bhull and they are of great value in theoulti* 
vation of the red rice of the country. They are 
swampy and exist on both sides of the princi¬ 
pal mouths of the Indus, in .the Gora bars© 
and Shabbunder pergunnahs, but produce a 
considerable portion of the rice consumed in 
Bind.— Simmonds, p . 293. 

BHULLEH. One of the clans of the Agnicu- 
la Rqjputs. See Khutri. 

BIIUM,Sans. Hind. The land, Bom, Pees. 
Bhumia, a landlord. Bhumiawat a general plun¬ 
dering. Bhun-bhai, a landowner in a village— 

Ml 

BHUMI in hiudu astronomy, the ter¬ 
restrial globe, supposed to be in the centre of 
the universe. Bhumi aavana j proper, natural, 
to the earth. Bhumi savana dina ; a natural 
day. 

BHUMIJ, Ueaon. Earthiborn: Prior inhabi¬ 
tants of Orissa, with whom the Uraon or Ho or 
Kol mixed when driven eastward. Wilson de¬ 
scribes the Bhumijto be a caste of low hindus 
numerous in Ghatsila. See India, p. 329. 
BHUMI PALA. See Inscriptions, p, 392. 
BHUMJtTAlLUM. Sans. Tam. Tie. 
Earth Oil: Naphtha. 

BHUMOWRA, Hind. Cornns papitata. 
BHUM-PHOR, Hind. “ Earth-splitter* 
Philipma calotropidis, Tulipa stellata. 
BHUMTAS, Hind. Salix tetraseperma. 
BHUN CHAMPA. Sans, Ksempferia ro? 
tunda. 

BHUNGHE, Beno. Corchorus olitorius. 
BHUNHAR, A hindu tribe numerous inGo* 
rukpur, Azimghur and Benares. The rajah of 
Benares is one of this caste; they claim to have 
been brahmins .—Elliot 
BHUN KE DUM, Hind. Verbascum thap- 
sua. 

BHUPAL. See Bhopal: Sanchi. 
BHUPALA The first dynasty of Tajas of 
Bengal. See Bengal. 

BHUR, Hind. Sandy hillocky soils, the 
** tibba” of the Punjabi, , 

BHUR, Hind. A thatch grass, growing in 
the jungles of N. India to a height of 9 feet. 

BHUR and RAJ BHUR, a race in North 
ern India, known by tradition as the oldest ol 
Indian races. r 

BHUR AN YU, in hindumythology, a W 
lous golden winged falcon who^stole the aa' 
Soma. i 

BHUBJ or Bhojaputra. Betula mk 
putra. Paper birch, of the delioaps ef 
used as paper, for covering uaf M 





BHU-SAJIKARA. 


BHUmiK. 


lining hookahs, kcs-Cleghorn, on iullah and BHUSKI, Hind. A carbonate of soda* 
Kangra, BHU-STKUNAM,—8. or Chippu gaddi, 

BHUBKUNDA, Hind.? awo BHURSOO, Tel. AndropogonachcBnanthus.— L 
Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore with soft, BHU r, Hind. Said to be the Soy bean, 
white timber —Cal Gat, Ex. 1862. the Sojahispida. 

BHURTPOQK. A town in India in Long. BHUT. See Bhot, Bhooteah, Kunawar, La* 
77° 32' E* and Lat. 31° 15 r N. It dak, Tibet. 

is 82 miles west of Agra. Aitchison tells BHUTA orBHQOT. A ghost,an evil spirit, 
us that it is the . capital of a Jat prin- BHUT-BALI. Offerings to evil spirits, 
cipality founded by a freebooter named Birj, ghosts, goblins; offerings at funerals to demons 
who held the village of Sinsunnee in the and spirits, offerings to all creatures.*— Wilson. 


pergunnah ofDeeg, but the power of this State 
was chiefly extended during the decline of the 
.Mogul empire by his great grandson Scoruj 
Mull, who was killed in 1763. Sooruj Mull 
left five sons, three of whom administered the 
.state of Bburtpore in succession. During the 
rule of the third son Naraul Singh, the fourth 
son Kunjeet Singh rebelled and called in the aid 
. of Nujjuf Khan, who stripped the family of all 
their possessions except the fort of Bhurtpore, 
which was held by Kunjeet Singh. After much 
internal and external trouble, Sindhia gave 
back to the family, first eleven, then three 
.pergunnahs, which now form the State of 
Bhurtpore. In 1863, the chief Kunjeet Singh 
.entered into a treaty with the British : but he 
gave shelter to Holkar when pursued by Lord 
Lake, after the battle of Deeg, and on refusing 
to deliver him up, Lord Lake made four assaultB 
which were each repelled, but the chief then 
agreed to expel Holkar from his territory and a 
new treaty was entered into. On the recur* 
fence of differences, Bhurtpoor was again be-* 
sieged and fell to Lord Combermereon the 
18th January 1S26. Since British India was 
Jtoken under direct British rule, the Ma¬ 
harajah has received a Sunnud (No. Ill) con¬ 
ferring on him the right of adoption and to a 
jidute of seventeen guns. The area of Bhurt* 
pore is 1,974 square miles, the population 
650,000, and the revenue Rupees 21,00,000. 
Bhurtpore pays no. tribute and no contribution 
Jo any local corps or contingent. The army 
consists of 3,3.68 infantry, 2,214 cavalry, and 
313 artillery.— Treaties^ Engagement* and Sun - 
pud*, Fob IF, pag.ee 121, 132 and 133. See 
Jat, Statistics of Battle. . 

BHtmUNDI, Sanso. or Telu Mani, Til. 
Tiaridium Indicum.-^ZeAw. 

BHTJ3, Sans. Bhusa, also Bhusi, Hind. 

f hftn of wheat i chaff, or out straw or leaves, 
&C., for feeding cattle. 

BHUSHANA. See Inscriptions, p. 388., 

^» ( BHl r -SARKARA, Tbl. or Morinika and 
*™t. ta tige. Niebuhria oblongifoliu, DC.— 
m £ ( l ^ A. 79^—Capparis heteroclita, R. 
whothouQ The sweet tuberous roots, dried and 
ance areKj p 0W der >( are used medicinally for 
vttt in Wet* cooling drink* 


See Bali. 

BUUT-BAMIAN* A name of Bamian. 

BHUTALA BHAIKI, Tel. Bhatamkusam 
S, Croton oblongifolium, R. iii. 685. The Te- 
lugu name signifies “ demon-driver*’ or 14 devil 
goad”—and sticks made of it are carried as a 
protection against evil spirits- 

BHUTAN. SeeBhootan, BaraLacha, Kash¬ 
mir. 

BHUTARI. A town on the southern slope 
of the Himalaya. Its ancient name was Madra* 

BHUT JHATA, Hind Apium graveolens. 

BHUTNERE. The tract from Loni to Kasna 
called after the Bhutti race. See Bhutnair. 

BHUTNAIR has attained great historical 
celebrity from its position, it being in the route- 
of invasion from Central Asia to India. The 
Bhutti and the Jit seem to have been so inter¬ 
mingled that distinction is impossible. The 
Jit, in a naval war on the Indus resisted the 
advance of Mahmud of Ghazni* In A. 
1205, only twelve years after Shahab-ud Din 
conquered India, his successor, Kutub, in per¬ 
son conducted a war against the Jit of the 
northern desert, to prevent their wresting Hansi 
from the mahomedan empire. When the de¬ 
throned queen llazaia, heiress of Feroz, was 
compelled to abandon her throne, she sought 
protection amongst the Jit.,, who with their 
Scythic brethren, the Ghikar, assembled all 
their forces and marched with their queen at 
their head, to meet her foes, but she fell in 
battle in the attempt to re-gain her kingdom.. 
Again, in A D. 139>7, when Timur invaded 
India, Bhutnair was attacked for having dis¬ 
tressed him exceedingly on his invasion of 
Multan, when as he mentions, he in person 
scoured the couatxy, and cut off a tribe of linn** 
ditti called Jit. Shortly afterTimur’s invasion* 
a colony of Rhatti under their leader Bersi mk 
grated from Marote and Phoolra, and assaulted 
and captured Bhutnair from Chagat kblM noble 
of .the Cbagtai tribe, but whether an officer of 
Timur or of the Delhi Court is not known* But 
he had conquered Bhutnair fxdp the Jit and bad 
acquired a considerable territory, which the 
Bktti colony took advantage ofRis departure to. 
reconquer. The tract depending on this, and. 
that north of it to the Garah river, in Colonel 
Tod’s time presented a sense of absolute jbM* 
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la lion . But u* former times were many vil* or Hebrews, the latter contains the doctrines d 
laaesy'of whioh in his day, remains oolywere Jesus Christ but both books M Canonical in 
to beseem—^e Rajasthan, Vol ///.£. 212. the religion of Christians* The two books of 
See Bhatnair* .the Old and New Testament are reverenced by 

BHUTNISAJJI. Hind* lit Devil’s soda, the mahoraedans of the 8. and S. % of Asia, 
BHU-TULA8I, OcimurnBasilicum, ear. and and the possessors of theTaurait, Anjil, Zabur, 
0. pilosum.— 1L IlL p- 16. Koran and Furlian, vie., the books of Moses^ 

BHUTTEE. See Bhatti, Jut. the Evangils, the Psalms and the Koran; ard 

BHUTWA, Hind. Chefaopodium. styled Ahl*i*-Kitab« or People of the Book, 

BHYNEE, Can. Caryota urens* I «.» people possessing a revealed religion. 

BHYENG-TSENG, Bubm. In Amherst; The New Testament of the Bible was writ- 
a close-grained, compact, grey wood, fit for ge- ten originally in Greek, but the book has now 
neral purposes, and seemingly exempt from been translated into all the European and 
attacks .of insect .—Captain Lance. most of the Semitic, Aryan and Tartar tongues, 

BHYNSBOR. is the tract named Puchail, and largely distributed. The Old Testament, 
or the flat, between the river Chumbul and the too, has been, in parts, turned into the yerna* 
pass, and contains about twenty-four villages in cular tongues of India, and the whole of 
the lordship of Bhynsror* According to the the two books has appeared in Arabic, 
local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its The Old Testament part of the Chris* 
more ancient name was Bhadravati, the seat of tians* Bible is supposed to have been writ- 
the Hoon race \ and the traces of the old city ten iu Hebrew from which it was translate 
in extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld ed into Greek. It is related that Philadelphus 
nround the more modern Bhynstor, Tradition sent Aristmus, a man whose wisdom had gained 
addB, that the Chirmitti the modern Chumbul bis friendship, and Andrmus, a captain of the 
had not then ploughed itself a channel.— Tod's guard, both of them Greek J«*ws, with costly 
Rajasthan , VoL II. p. 713. gifts to Eleazer the high-priest of Jerusalem j 

BHYRUL, a river of Jessore. and asked him to employ learned and fit men 

BIA, Ptero-carpus marsupium. See Be- to make a Greek translation of the Bible for 
b a , the library at Alexandria. Eleazer named 

BIA in L. 100° 50' E. and L. 18 Q 16' N. seventy Elders to undertake the task, who held 
BIADE : GraNI. It* Corn. their first sitting on the business at the king’s 

BIADIAH. Green turbans. riinner-table j and Menedemus the Socratic 

BIANA, the chieftain of this was the Dahi* philosopher, the pupil of Plato, w«s also pre* 
ma, one of the most powerful vassals of the sent, who had been sent to Philadelphus as am* 
Chouhon emperor or Pirthi rajah, the brothers bassador from Eubeea, The translators then 
of this house held the highest offices under the divided the work among themselves; and when 
emperor, and the period during which the elder each had finished his task it was laid before 
Kaimaa was minister, was the brightest in the a meeting of the seventy, and then published 
Chouhoue dynasty*—Tod Rajasthan, Vol l p, by authority. Thus was said to have been 
119 . made the Greek translation of the Old Testa* 

BIAB-WOOD. A tree of Melira forest, near nient, which, from the number of the transla- 
Abbottabad, Haz»ra. Natural order, Conifer®, tors, we now call the Septuagint; but a doubt 
it is Pinus longifolia, Pinus excelsa, or lofty ie thrown upon the whole story by the fables 
pine *—Cal Cat, Ex. 1862. which have been mingled with it to give autho- 

BIARM1. AriverofDumoh. nty to the translation ^-(Sharpe's History of 

BIAZ, Hind. Pees. Interest of money* Egypt, Vol I.pp. 308*309.) Ihe Canonical 
BIBA BIB A Can. Holigarna* books of three of the principal religlods 

BIBACHA, Hind. Brassica Gnffithii. of the ancient and modern world, viz., the 
BIBI, Hind. Lady $ Bibi Strhib, Anglo- Veda of the brahman, the Zend»Atesta 
Hind* properly bibi-sahibab,an Englishwoman, of the Zoroastrian and the Tripitaka of 
the mistress of a house. the buddhist, have lately been recovered for 

BIBBEPOOB, in L. 80° 53' E. and L* Europe* These books have discovered the real 
26 ° 60' N. • origin of Greek and Roman and likewise of 

BIBLA, Hind. Bibla Honi. Mar. Ptero* Teutonic, Slavonic and Celtic mythology* The 
carpus marsupium* * Koran and the literature connected with it, 

BIBLE. From Greek biWoa and Latin bib* affords information regarding another Setaitir 
him, a ! book. The Bible is divided into two religion, the dootrines of Mahomed, and- the 
portions, 1 The Old Testament and New Testa- disoovery of the monuments of Babyloti and 
ments. The former contains the writings of Niueveh has furnished new materials for thi 
Moses and the prophets and is the Ca study of the 8emitie religions, and images 
uouieal boofcof the Semitie religion of the Jews Bel and Nisroch have been produced* * Mortrif 
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las illustrated the religious worship of Phoeni¬ 
cian! and Carthaginians, from their temples, 
and the religious ideas of the Arab nomades, 
prior to the time ofMahomed have been describ¬ 
ed by others. The idols and temples, the hiero- 
hio inscriptions, the hieratic and demotic 
have afforded much information re¬ 
garding the religion of Egypt. Besides the 
Aryan and Semitic families of religion, there 
are iu China, three recognised forms of public 
worship,—the religion of Confucius, that of Lao- 
lye, and that of Fo (Buddha). Among the 
Turanian nations, a few only, such as the 
Finn and Mongolian have preserved some 
remnauts of their ancient worship. And some¬ 
thing is known of the religions of Mexico and 
Peru, and of the savage inhabitants of Ameri¬ 
ca, Africa and Polynesia. To gain a full know¬ 
ledge of the Veda, the Zend Avests, the Tripa¬ 
taka, of the Old Testament, the Koran or the 
sacred books of China would be the work of a 
long life —(Max Muller, Chips from a German 
Worbhop , Vol. /. p. 12 to 15.) In British 
India, the religious of the Aryan and Semitic 
families predominate : buddhism in Ceylon and 
Surinah and beyond the Himalaya. But the be¬ 
lievers in one God, ere the Jewish worshippers 
of the Western Coast of India ; the inahome- 
dans all over Asia and the cfaristiau disciples, 
and to all these the mahomedans apply the 
term Ahal-i-Kitab, i. e ) People of the Book. The 
great body of the people however are the Tu¬ 
ranian races, many of them servile, who Worship 
aoirits, ancestors and idols, with the followers of 
the brahuiinical hiudU faith, and the Jain wor¬ 
shippers ofWeatern India, amongst all of whom 
is found every conceivable kind of worship from 
the grossest sensualism to the most exalted 
spiritualism and the worship of stocks and stones 
to the sublimest conceptions of the omnipre¬ 
sent God. There ie however in all their religions 
a secret yearning after the true, though it may 
be, unkuown Godt The Veda of the hindus 
is in Sanscrit. It does not seem io have been 
translated as a whole, into any of theVernacular 
tongues of India and there are but few brah- 
lnaus who can read it and understand it, though 
they learn portions of it by heart. It is con¬ 
sidered a revelation ; and the laws of Manu, the 
Parana or legendary histories of India, and 
Tantra and the six orthodox hindu systems of 
philosophy, derive their authority from their 
agreement with the Veda. It was this book of 
which the buddha, Sakya muni, denied the au¬ 
thority. In the Vedanta philosophy, the begin¬ 
ning of all wisdom is said to be a desire to know 
God, who is the cause of the universe and this 
is to be learned from the scripture. The Nyaya 
philosophy acknowledges four sources of know¬ 
ledge,—perception, induction, analogy and the 
word or Veda. The Vai&eshika philosophy, is 


ah atomistic system, not favourably looked en 
by the Brahmans, nevertheless proclaims the 
absolute Authority of the Veda. The Sankhya 
philosophy is atheistic, it maintains that a per* 
aonal God caunot be proved though it so far 
conforms as to admit the received doctrine of 
the Veda as evidence in addition to perception 
and induction. The Putana, or old books* su¬ 
perseded the Veda. The buddhist religion of 
Burraah, is likewise a philosophy. The Bri¬ 
tish rulers of India* have allowed the utmost 
religious freedom to all the races under their 
sway and the bible has never been used as a 
class book iu any Government School. This 
ha> been denounced by earnest men as time 
serving. However, the Koran, the Vedas are 
equally excluded, but the Grant-in-aid rules of 
1854 permit money allowances to every school 
iu India, where education up to ascertain stand¬ 
ard is imparted, and in these grauts every 
Christian school can equally share. 

BIBLIOTHECA SANSKRITS. A Cata¬ 
logue, by Professor Gildemeister, of Bonn on 
the Rhine, published in 1847, of Authors, 
Indian and European, who have edited or trans¬ 
lated Sanscrit works, or treated of Sanscrit 
literature.— Cal. Rev, 

B1BOR, JUBAR, KULTA or KOLITA, are 
populations to the north and east of the Abor 
and Mishrai localities, on the drainage of the 
Brahma pu tra.— Latham k 

Bl-BORATE of SODA. Eng. Borax. 

BIBOS CAVIFRONS, theGyal; See Bos.; 
Gyal. 

BIBWA. Mar. Semecarpus anacardium. 

BICARBONATE DESOUDE. Fr. Soda. 

BICOAVOLE, in Long. 82° V E. and 
Lat. 17®'N. 

BIOHALA GOOTA in L. 77° 23 E. and 
Lat. 16 N. 

BICHE DE MAR. 

Hoy-flhup. ...Chin. Swala .Jav. 

EsculentHolothuriaENO. Holothurion. Lat. 

Swalloe of English bail- Suala..MALAYo! Celebes. 

ors and traders „ Tripang, „ 

Sea-slug „ Beche da uer, (or sea 

Sea cucumber „ worm)...*.PORT. 

Beche de rner.Pa, Balate.,. ..PftlL. 

The names given to species of Holothuria, 
found iu most of the shallow seas of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos. The word tripaofC 
is Malay, uud the animal is called by the people 
of Celebes, suala which British trader* Writ# 
swalloe. It is the Beche de mer, or iea-worm 
of the Portuguese, and our own ** aea-cucum-> 
bar/ 1 for in appearance and shape, although not 
iu colour, for it is a dirty brown, it greatly re¬ 
sembles a cucumber. The esculent iolothuri* 
is by no means confined to the sens of the 
Archipelago; it is found in the;upper part of 
the Gulf of Siam, andis' soiabundaut on ib* 
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northern coast of Australia that the people of 
Celebes, receiving advances from the resident 
Chinese, have been long in the habit of making 
annual voyages thither in quest of it. Gutted, 
dried in the sun and smoked, it is considered 
cured, and fit for its only market, that of 
China, to which many hundred tons are yearly 
sent for the consumption of the curious epicures 
of that country. The fishery of the tripang is 
to China what that of the sardine, tunny, and 
anchovy is to Europe. It is, for the most part, 
caught by hand, for it has little power of loco¬ 
motion, but in deep water, sometimes by diving. 
Mr* Windsor Earl, in his account of the fishery 
on the shores and banks of the Aru Islands 
where this animal appears to be very abundant, 
mentions that their great sources of wealth are 
the pearl and tripang banks, which lie on the 
eastern side of the group. These extend the 
entire length of the islands, and are often seve¬ 
ral miles in width, being intersected by deep 
channels, some of which will admit vessels of 
burthen. The tripang, or sea-slug, on that 
coast, is of several varieties. The greater por¬ 
tion is caught in shallow water, where it can 
be picked up off the bank without diving.” 
(See Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. 
IF. p. 480.) The tripang, although an article of 
considerable importance in the trade of the 
Indian Islands, is never found in the printed 
price-currents of an European emporium, be- 
se seldom dealt in by Europeans, which 
Ifcses from nice or rather capricious distinc¬ 
tions in their quality, which no European is 
competent to appreciate. We can discover no 
mention of the tripang in the early Portuguese 
writers ; which seems to be another proof that 
the Chinese, who carry on the trade and ad¬ 
vance the funds, had not yet settled in the Ar¬ 
chipelago when the Portuguese first appeared 
in it.( Crawfurd Dirt, page 440.) The Hon’ble 
Mr* Morrison mentions that it forms one of 
the important articles of commerce between the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago and China. 
That it is found on all the islands from New 
Holland to Sumatra, and also on most of those 
in the Pacific: but is produced in the greatest 
abundance on small coral islands, especially 
those to the south and east of the Sulu group. 
Among the Islanders it is known by the name 
of tripang, the Chinese at Canton call it hoy- 
•buo, which means sea-ginseng. It has but 
few powers of locomotion. It is sometimes 
two feet long; but its common length is from 
four to ten inches, and its diameter two, or 
three. Its tentacular are short, and when the 
animal is captured are folded up under its 
body. It» taken with the hand by natives, 
who often dive for it; and after ft has been 
cleansed, dried, and smoked it is fit for sale. 

, The Holothuria of Raffles Bay is about 6 
flrotai long end 2 inches thick. It forms a Urge 


cylindrical fleshy mass almost without any out¬ 
ward sign of an organ. The tripang is first 
thrown into a kettle filled with boiling sea water 
after a few minutes, it is removed and ripped 
open with a knife, to cleanse it of its intestines* 

It is then thrown into a second kettle where a 
small quantity of water and the parching rind 
of a mimosa produce dense vapours* ’ This i* 
done to smoke the tripang for better preserva¬ 
tion. Finally, it is dried in the sun or in case 
of bad weather under a shed. For a long 
time the Chinese were the sole carriers of the 
article ; but recently foreigners have engaged 
in the trade. In the market, it appears hard 
and rigid, and has a dirty brown color ; when 
brought to the table it resembles pork rind in 
color and consistency. The Chinese use it by 
itself, or as an ingredient in other dishes, and 
consume large quantities under the belief that it 
is an aphrodisiac. The varieties into which 
they divide it are above thirty, varying in price 
from $80 downto$l| per pecul, but unless 
one is well acquainted with the article it is im* 
possible to distinguish them ; a great deal of 
this article is imported into Macao, in junks 
and Portuguese vessels. In the Chinese tariff, 
all the sorts are arranged under the two head* 
of black and white. ( Morrison , p> 141.) Mr. 
Faulkner mentions as its localities, the Eastern 
Archipelago, Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zan¬ 
zibar, &c., and that it is occasionally brought to 
Bombay from the latter place, and re-exported 
to (/Lina.— Journal of the Indian Archipelago\ 
Vol. IV. p. 480. Hovfhle Mr. Morrison's 
Compendious History , p. 141 . Crawfurds Dic¬ 
tionary , 440. Faulkner. See Holothuria; 
Tripang. 

BICHHATA, Hind. Urtica interrupta* 

BICHHATI, Beng. Sliver weed, Argyreia 
speciosa. 

BICIIITI. Beng. Tragiainvolucrata—Zm. 

BICHLORIDE or MERCURY. Bi-chlo* 
rure de mercure, also Sublime Corrosif, Fr* 
Corrosive sublimate. 

BICHOLINI, in Long. 74° 0’ E. and 
Lat. 15° 36’ N. 

BICHU, Hind. Martynia diandra. 

BICHU, Hind. A scorpion. 

BICHUA, Hind, ffhe Himalayan nettle.— 
the name is from bichu, Hind, a scorpion. 

BIDAJ, Hind. Salix Babylonica, 

BIDARIKAND, Hind. Pueraria tuberoaf^ 
Root, iu Ajmere, considered of a warm nature, ^ 
and used among a great number of ingredi- $ 
ents of many prescriptions.—to. Med. Top* 

p. 126. ? 

BIDDAREE, in Long, 75° 43 E. andL 
13® 55' N. 7. 

BIDDARI, Sans* Gmeliaa Asiatics 

BIDDARI-NANA-BIUM, Til, Euphorbia 

thymifolia,— 
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BIGHA. 


BIGNONIA. 


• BIDASPES. The modem Behut was called 
Bcdaspes or Hydaspes by the Greeks, Behut is 
the modem abbreviation for the ancient Vitasta. 

BIDDAT, Hind. In Mohamedaujlaw, indiffer¬ 
ent, points of their religion neither directly en¬ 
joined nor yet forbidden by Mahomed. 

BIDDEKEE, in L. 77° O' E. and L. 13° 
25’ N.* 

BIDGIRAMMI, Mal. Linseed. 

BIDDHU-KURNU, Beng. Clypea hernan- 
difolia. 

BIDIE, Dr. George, a Madras Medical Offi¬ 
cer, author of many articles to scientific jour¬ 
nals' : also a Hand Book to Coffee planting. 

BUXJEGURH COAL. See Coal. 

BIDJEPOOR, in L. 80° 59' E. and L. 25° 
•42' N. 

BLDNANDA KALLANG. See Biduanda 
Kalians. 

BIDNUR. A town in the northern part of 
Mysore. It belonged to the ancient Ohaiukya 
dynasty. It is usually written Bednore and is 
also called Nagar. See Chalukys. 

BIDOKUH, in L. 78° 8' E. and L, 27° 47' 
N. 

BIDOWLY. Two towns in India, one in L. 
82° 53' E. and L. 27° 10' N. The other in 
L. 77° 6' E. and L. 29° 32' N. 

BIDUANDA KALLANG. A race who with 
the Orang Sleetar dwelt in Singapore, but 
were removed from it by the British when they 
occupied in 1818. They speak Malay with a 
guttural accent. They are now dwelling in the 
Malay Peninsula. They are called by Latham 
Bidnanda Kallang. 

BIDURU NANA BIYYAM, Tel. Euphor¬ 
bia thymifolia, L,, has the signification of 
“ green or raw rice of Bidum.” The terra 
“raw rice** or pachchi ami Tam. is applied in 
the Tamil tongue to several of the smaller 
species of Euphorbia, 

BIDUL, Beng. Bauhinia purpurascens: var. 
B, variegata.— Roxh. 

BIER, Ger. Beer. 

BIERE, Fr. Beer. 

BIGHA. Biglia, Beegha, corruptly Bee- 
gha, Beegah, &c. A land measure varying in 
extent in different parts of India. The stand¬ 
ard Bigha of the Revenue surveys of the North- 
West Provinces is equal fo 3,025 square yards, 
or 5-8tbs of an acre. In Bengal, the Bigha 
contained only 1,600 square yards, or little 
less than l-3d of an acre. In Benares, it 
was, at the time of the settlement, determined 
at 3,186 square yards. In other pergunnahs it 
was 2,025 to 3,600, or to 3,925 square yards. 
A kacha (immature, crude, small) Bigha is in 
some places a third, in others only a fourth of 
a full or standard Bigha. Akbar’B Bigha 
contained 3,600 Ilahi-gaz which have been con¬ 
sidered as equal to the 3,025 square yards of 
a Bigha of Hindustan. 


In the N, W. Provinces of India it is nearly 
five-eighths of an acre. In the Lower Provinces' 
it is 120 feet square, or 4,800 superficial feet 
nearly one-third of an English acre.—Tod says 
that in Rajputana 120 are = 40 acres. Sir 
H. Elliot specifies the following as some of the 
variations found in the Upper Provinces, for 
100 acres, viz. 

Bigha. Biswa. Kitto. 

Farakhabad, .175 12 0 

East and South Gorakhpur.192 19 7 

Allahabad & part of Azimghur . 177 5 6 

Part of Azimghur and Gazipur ... Ifi4 6 8 

tiijnur.187 19 15 

In the Upper Doab (Kachhu). 682 3 0 

In Cuttack, the Bigha is now considered to 
be an English acre. The Maratha bigha is 
called twenty pand, or 400 square kathi or 
rods, each five cubits and five hand-breadths : 
as the rod varies, so docs the bigha : under 
the Adil Shalii dynasty it was equal to 4683 
square yards, or only 457 square yards less 
than an English acre. The Guzerat Bigha 
contains only 284f square yards.— Glossary 
of Indian Terms by Wihon, p s 85. Elliot , 
Supplement . Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 1. p, 553. 

BIGNI, Hind. Celtis Caucasica. 

BIGNONIACEiE, An order of plants.. See 
Bignonia ; Calampelis; Spathodea uncinata, 
CJalosanthes Indica. Evergreens. 

BIGNONIA of this genus of plants, one 
of the Bignoniacese, about 70 species are known 
and 18 occur in China, the Moluccas, Aa»am, 
Morung, Peninsula of India and Malacca. They 
have ornamental flowers and amongst them are 
B. adenophylla of Burmah, B* undulata of 
Hindustan and Guzerat. B. chelpoides and B. 
snaveolens of Hindustan and JMchan, mulli- 
juga of Silhefc and Penang, sutyerosa of Bur¬ 
mah and Peninsular India. xylocarpa of 
the Neilgherries and jungles <sf Kandesh and 
Concans. Several of these plants\were formerly 
ranged under the genus Tecoma* The leaves 
of Bignonia ohicayield a red colouring matter. 
The bark and capsules of B. indicAare astrin¬ 
gent, and used in tanning and dyeing. The 
pleasant tasted and fragrant flowers of B. che- 
ionoides (suaveolens) are described as being 
used as a cooling drink in fevers.—Dr. Mason 
mentions that the Karens often build their 
boats with the wood of a species of‘Bignonia, 
which is frequently used in joinery. Several 
of the species which grow in Burmah and Te- 
nasserira are not yet specifically identified. Of 
these may be enumerated. “ Ky-oung-sha- 
touk” Than-theet, Burn, thu-gai-nee. Burm. 
Ky-wai-tha/'JBurm. Sp, “lain*bha M Bunn.--* 
Mason’s Tenasserm O'Shaijhnessy, p, 489, 
Voigt* 471. See Cocao. 

BIGNONIA, Species* 

Tlia-thee. Burm. 

A very large tree of Tmy-—Captain Dcmce% 


m 



bignonia chelonoides. 


BIGNONIA QUADRILOCULAIUS. 


BIGNONIA, tip— Thug-gai-nee.' Burm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building.— 
Captain Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Lainbha. Burh. 

A middle-sized tree of Tavoy.—Captain 
Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Than-day. Burm. 

A light, loose grained wood of British Bur- 
mah, not much used. Breaking weight 125 
lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 33 to 86. In 
a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
per cubic f«»ot.— Brandis. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Kyoun-douk. Burm. 

Wood of British Burmah, not used. A cu- 1 
bic foot weighs lbs. 23. In a full grown tree 
on good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 15 feet, and average 
girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 
2 feet 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Thau Thet Ngai Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur¬ 
poses of buildinsr.— Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BIGNONIA CHELONOIDES, Lmn. 

Stereosperm urn chelonoides, D. C. 

Keersel,... ...Mahr. Tagada,,. ...Tel 

Tuatuka . „ iKaligoru... ... „ 

Padri maram ...Maleal Kalighutru.„ 

Pu-padria maram....T am. Kalugoru.*, 

Pathiri maram. ... „ Pamphoonea. Uria, 

Kaligottu. Tel. 

This tree is wrongly aupposeil to be identi¬ 
cal with the B. suaveolens of Roxburgh. In 
Southern India, it; is found in Coimbatore 
and various parts of the Madras Presidency : 
both above and below the ghats in Canara and 
Sunda, though not common there : abundant 
in the Dekhan, on the right bank of the 
Godavery and in Ganjam and Gumsur: also in 
the Bombay ghats, at Kbandalla, and Parr, 
also in Sylhet and Assam. It is a native of the 
mountainous parts of the coast of Coromandel, 
where it grows to be a large tree. Flowers 
during the hot and rainy seasons and the seed 
ripens in December and January, The wood 
of this tree i& high colored, hard, durable, and 
of much use amongst th^ inhabitants of the 
hills where it is plentiful. It attains an ex¬ 
treme height of 20 feet, with a circumference of 
one foot, and the height from the ground to the 
'intersection of the first branch is 8 feet. The 
free is held sacred by the hind us in conse¬ 
quence of which ‘ it is difficult to obtain the 
timber, but it is a good fancy wood, and suit¬ 


able for buildings. The bark and fruit are 
used medicinally, and the pleasant tasted fra¬ 
grant flowers are used to make a cooling drink 
in fevers.— Drs< Mason , Wight, and Gilson, 
Voigt , Captains Beddome and Macdonald, Flor • 
^ndh. O'Shaughnessy, p. 405. 1Rohde, M.8.S. 
^afrey. Hoxb. Hi. 106. 

BIGNONIA CORONARIA, A large tree 
with white flowers, very plentiful in the Thara- 
waddy and Pegu districts; it and Bignonia 
spathoidea, also found throughout the province, 
both atford from their inner bark material for 
rope employed for local purposes* The inner 
bark of Sterculia ramosa also affords a strong 
and durable rope in common use.— McClel* 
land. 

BIGNONIA FALCATA, Koen. Spathodea 
Rheedii : Spreng. 

BIGNONIA INDICA, Linn. 

Calosanthes Indica ,—Blume. 

Bignonia peatandra,— Lour. 

Spathodea Indica...PKRS. I Tat Palangu... .'.Hind. 
Muliu... ...Hind. Tat Moraug... 

Sori. . 1 Tetoo. Mahr. 

On the Bombay side, this is common near 
water streams, chiefly below the ghats, but the 
wood is described by Dr. Gibson as of no va¬ 
lue, neither does it, there, ever reach any size. 
Mr. Rohde says that this is one of the tall¬ 
est trees on the. Coromandel coast where it 
grows chiefly up amongst the mountains. 
Flowering time the beginning of the wet season. 
Seed ripens in January and February. Tha 
wood is soft and spongy so much so as to ren¬ 
der it unfit for use. J f *ows in Rehar and in 
1 the Siwalik hills and immense pods hang from 
its branches in its leafless state. In the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces, it is often seen near the dwellings 
of the natives; it grows luxuriantly in the cold 
regions of the Himalaya, and might probably 
grow in the open air of Europe also. At 
Lahore there was received from the hills a 
gigantic pod, not less than half a yard in 
length and four inches in breadth. The bark 
and capsules of this tree are astringent and 
used in tanning and dyeing. Dr. Stewart says 
that the leaves are called t( Sionak” in the 
Punjab, and are used in medicine. The wood 
is there,also soft and useless.— 0‘Shavghnessy, 
p. 480, Hooker's Him. Jour. Vol. I. p . 86. 
Mason, Powell, Honigberger , p. 244. Rohde* 
MSS. Dr> J. L. Stewart . Roxb. Hi, 110, 

BIGNONIA LEUCOX5TLON. See Cedar. 

BIGNONIA LONGIFLORA. Syn of Big¬ 
nonia chelonoides.— Vent. 

BIGNONIA PENTANDRA, Lour. Syn, 
of Calosanthes Indica.— Blum. 

BIGNONIA QUADRILOCULARta-* 
Roxb. 

Spathodea Koxburghii.— Spmft 
Wurrus, Mahr. 
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BIGNONIA SAUVEOLENS. 


BIGNONIA XYLOGARPA, 



This large tree is found in the higher hilly 
places of the Conc&n, the higher valleys of the 
ghats, Circar mountains, Malabar Hill Bombay, 
Elephants, and is very common in Padshapore 
jungles, in the Southern Mahratta country. It 
flowers during the beginning of the hot season 
and its flower iB very beautiful. The wood 
strong, tough, durable, serviceable, both for 
beams and for planks, is much used as plank¬ 
ing for carts and is employed for many purpos¬ 
es by the natives ?— Ro\b. Qibm. Rohde, 
MSS„ Roxb. iii 107. 

BIGNONIA RAD1CANS. This ash-leaved 
trumpet-flower has stems with rooting joints; 
flowers in large bunches of a scarlet orange 
colour: is of easy cultivation.—/?^//. 

BIGNONIA SPATHACEA-ZiVm.^. 

SpathodeaRheedii,ty)re^. 118 longifoiia, Vent . 

A tree of the Coast forests. 

BIGNONIA 8PATHOIDEA. This large 
tree is found throughout the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces. It is plentiful and its inner bark af¬ 
fords a material for rope.— McClelland. 

BIGNONIA S TIPULATA.— Roxb. 

Spathodea stipulata,— Wall. 

Pha bhan of Akyab. I Ma shoay of Moulmein. 
Ka-mhoung „ | 

Stipuled trumpet-flower tree with a long 
twistedtpod. It is a common flowering trcr 
throughput Teoasserira, com mo ir a C\A[o u 1 ra ei n 

t md the powers nre often seen in bazaars when?' 
hey sold fqr food. The tree enters the 
bative materia medica, as affording a cure for 
jwora. Tlpe tree of Moulmein is said to afford 
a strong wood for any ordinary purpose, and 
in Ayab; where the natives make a spirituou- 
liquoj/from the bark, it is small, very plentiful, 
and its wood used by natives for bows, &e. 
Dr. McClelland describes it as affording a 
strong, very dense and most valuable wood for 
purposes requiring strength, elasticity and den¬ 
sity.-—Dri. Mason, McClelland , Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862 . 


BIGNONIA SUAVEOLEN8— Roxb. 

Stereospermum stiaveolens.— W, Ic. 
Tecoma suaveolens.— 0. Eon. 


Paml. 

...Bang. 

Paml... 

..Mahr. 

P&tulee... 


Bhita padari t 

.. Sans. 

Parool... 

.... „ 

EriBhna vrinta 

... Sans. 

Fadul... 

... » 

Patali. 

...Sans. 

Tadal... 

... a 

Kalagoru... 

... „ 

Sammi... 

...Hind 

Kuberakoshi, 

.. Tel. 

ISammu... 

... tt 

Padari... 

... j, 


This middle sized tree is quite different from 
B. chelonoides. It grows in the Dandelle forest 
above, the ghats, in Canara and Sunda. It 
occurs-though not very common, in Ganjam 
and Gumsur, where it attains an extreme 
height of 20 feet, with a circumference of 1| 
feet, end the height from the ground to the 
nearest branch is 1$ feet. A native of the 


southern parts of the Coromandel coast * it also 
occurs in the Dekhan, Bengal, in Sukanuggur, 
Gorukpur, and the Kheree jungle, in Dehra 
Dhun and Kangra. It has large, dark, dull 
crimson flowers, Its wood is very similar to 
B, chelonoides, but of a redder hue elastic and 
ong grained; used for buggy shafts, plough 
yokes, &c. The bark is employed medicinally, 
— Voigt. Dr. Gibson , Captains Beddome and 
Macdonald. Rohde , MSS,, Powell, Hand-book . 
Econ. Prod. Punjab. Roxb. iii. 104. 

BIGNONIA SOBEROSA— Roxb. 

Millingtowia hortensia .—Linn. fit. 

Indian Cork tree. Knq. | Akas Nina... Hind. 
Neerni Ckambeli. Hind, j Cork maram»ANGLO-TAM. 

This very handsome tree is common in gar¬ 
dens of India. It grows in Tanjore, Madras, 
Segaon, between Ava and Taong Dong. In 
January the tree is covered with beautiful and 
fragrant pure white blossoms. It grows with 
great rapidity, sending out numerous suckers, 
from which it may be easily raised. It» a 
good tree for planting iu avenues. The rough 
bark peels off in small pieces about once a year. 
It is deeply cracked and spongy and an infe¬ 
rior sort of cork can be made from it. The 
wood is soft, and can only be of use for fire¬ 
wood, the bark is very cork-like.—Z)r. Cleg - 
horn in M. E. J. R., Voigt. Powell. Hand-book . 
Econ. Prod . Punjab, p. 569. Roxb. iii. 1] 1. 

BIGNONIA UNDULAT A— in. 101. 

Tedoma undulata.— G- Don. 
Wave-teavid Bigndnia.ENQ. I Rukt Reora....MAHR. 
Bohira Reora. ..„ .. 'Hind. | Khew. Sindi, 

A tree with drooping branches like the weep¬ 
ing willow leaves covered with micaceous scales ; 
flowers in lateral racemes, very large, orange 
coloured, and scentless. Dr. Gibson says it is 
rare in the Bombay forests, but is found in the 
northern parts of Baglan and in Kandesh : it 
is more common in Sind, in some of the val¬ 
leys of the Pubb Hills, and at Shah’Bilawul: 
yet Voigt says it is abundant in one locality of 
Kandesh, and that it occurs in Guzerat. It is 
very common in Marwar and other parts of 
Raj war ra, and when covered in the month of 
March with its immense quantities of orange 
coloured blossoms, it is a most splendid object 
and would be highly ornamental in compounds, 
the wood is fine grained and valuable, having 
a scent like the walnut leaf. The wood is rec¬ 
koned very strong and durable, but from its 
size, applicable only to small purposes.—Dr. 
Irvine, Gen. Med. Top, p. 200, Dr. Gibson. 

BIGNONIA XYLOCARPA, Roxb. iii. 108. 

Tecoma xylocarpa, G. Don. 

CJan seng. Can, 1 Vadenkurni maram. TaH* 

Ehurseng. Mahb. | 

This large tree has been noticed by Dr, 
Wight as growing in Coimbatore, It js found, 
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BIJAFOOR. 


BIJUNAGAtt. 


also, though rare, in th* Godavery forests, but 
glrovs on the Neilgherries, in the Thull-ghaut, 
Jovrar jungles, hills about Nagotnab, jungles 
about Ratnagherry and on the Parr ghat. Dr. 
Gibson says it is common in the forests both 
inland and on the const, and that it may be 
easily distinguished by its peculiar rough pods, 
two feet or more in length. The WO od is never 
large, is very hard and good if ripe; of a brownish 
yellow colour, rather close-grained, takes a 
good polish, is used in turnery and in cabinet 
making. It also affords an oil, obtained by a 
simple process of reverse distillation, and said 
to be of great efficacy in cutaneous affections 
Bn. Wight and Qibm , Captain Beddome . 

BIHI-DANA. Pees. Hind. Guz. Tam 
Seeds of Cydonia vulgaris, (Pyrus cydonia,) 
Quince seed, from Bihi. Pees. Cydonia vul¬ 
garis, the Quince. There is a “ tursh” or bit¬ 
ter and “ sliirin” or sweet, quince. 

B1HISHTI, Hind. A. water-carrier who 
conveys it in a skin over his back. The word 
seem9 to be derived from Bihisht, the paradise 
of the mahomedans. 

BIHUL, in L. 75° 41' E. and L. 28° 39’ 

N. 

BIH BEGHNI, Hind. Euphorbia dracun- 
culoides. 

BIHULL, The inner bark of Grewia op- 
positifolia, employed in the Himalaya for mak¬ 
ing ropes— Boyle, 

BIJ, Hind, also Binj, H. seed, any seed, 
hence bijwar, seed corn. “ Bij Band,** 
Hind, is the Sida cordifolia, and Rumex acu- 
tus, “(Kamud) bij,” Hind, is Nymphaea 
alba. “ Suka-ki-bij,” Hind, is the Cannabis 
sativa. “Bij-gai,” Hind, is the Lonicera 
quin quelocular is. 

BIJAPOOR. The seat or capital of the 
mahomedan Ad&l Shahi dynasti, which ruled 
there from A. D, 1501 to A. D. 1660. Yusuf 
Khan, a son of Amurath II. of Anatolia, was 
purchased, in 1499, at Ahmedabad, for the 
Byapoor Body Guard. But in 1501, he as¬ 
sumed independence, under the title of Adal 
Shah, The territories over which this dynasty 
ruled varied considerably, in extent, as the 
Nizam Shahi of Ahmednuggur and the Bahmani 
kings of Beder pressed on them. The succes¬ 
sive sovereigns were 

1501, Yusuf Khan, styled Adal Shah, 

1511, Ismail Adal Shah I. 

1534, Mulloo Adal Shah 

1535, Ibrahim Adal Shah .1. In his reign, his 
minister, Ram Rqjah, assumed the throne of 

i Vijyanuggur. 

1557, All Adal Shah I, 

1579, Ibrahim Adal Shah II. in his reign 
■ Chand Bihi was regent. 

1626, Mahomed. Adal Shah, 

WO, Ali Adal Shah II. 


The tombs of this family at Gogi and fijja* 
pur are domes on basements. Bjjapur was 
taken by Aurungzeb, and is now in ruins, only 
inhabited by a few hundred inhabitants. A 
a great brass gun is still on the ramparts of this 
city, said to have been cast on the 18th 
December 1685, at Ahmednuggur by a Europe* 
an whom tradition styles llumi Khan. It weighs 
41 tons. See Beejapoor, India, p. 323-4. Jain* 
BIJAPURAMU, S. also Madiphala chettu, 
Tel. Citrus medica, L. 

BUARA 8ALA, Sans. Nut of Anacardium 
occidentale. 

B1JBAN. The seed of a plant found in all 
Rajpoolanah. It is heating, and used atAjmere 
in aphrodisiac prescriptions.— Gen. Med . Top. t 
page 126. 

BIJBAND, Hind, Polygonum sp % also, Sida 
cordifolia. 

BIJH-GAH, Hind. A scare crow .—Elliot 
BIJHON1A. A tribe of rajputs in Jounpur 
Zillah.-— 

BIJI, Hind. Mongoose; Herpestes. 

BIJI, Hind. Emblica officinalis. 
BIJIANAGAR, also written Vijianagar, pro¬ 
perly Vidia-nuggur or the town of learning ,* 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed ToghaUlc 
according to one account, by two fugitives from 
Telingana -. according to Prinsep, in 1338 by 
Bilal Deo, of Karnata, who resisted Mahomed 
Toghalak, and founded Vijianuggur. In 1347, 
Krishna Rai, ruled there : in 1425, Deva Rai: 
in 1478, Siva Rai. Vijiyanuggur was the seat 
of the last great hindu empire in India. The 
sovereigns claimed to be of the Yadu race. In 
the latter part of the 16th century they granted 
to the E. I. C. the tTact around Madras, engrav¬ 
ed on a gold plate, which was lost in 1746 
when Madras was captured by the French,, 
under Labourdonnais. Towards the fifteenth 
century it was the capital of a great hindu power 
which ruled over the hindu chiefs to the south 
of the territories of the Adil Shahi, Nizam 
Shahi and Kutub Shahi kings of the Dekhan. 
In the middle of the 16th century, these three 
mahomedan kings, fearing the growing power 
of Ramarajah, the sovereign of Bijianuggur, 
made war against him, king Rama was then 
in his 70th year. He met the confederates 
at T&lioottah on the 25th January 1565 with 
great army of 70,000 horses, 90,000 feet, 
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2,000 elephants and 1,000 pieces of cannon, 
but he was defeated with a leas of 100,000 
men, and was taken prisoner. The author. 
Khali Khan and Shahab-ud*din, state that tht 
elephant on which he was mounted ran my 
with him into the confederate camp. H« wm 
beheaded at Kala Cbabutra in the BaMfew 
doab, and his head remained fa 200 yeanit 
Bejaporeai a trophy. Bqannggn sank inte rnal 
insignificant place, and is now khown at the 
mine of Htuopy, The rajah’a brother, timwj 
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BIKANEER, 


BILAIKAND. 


took refuge in Penicondah, and subsequently al 
Chandargiri, whence it is, also, said the English 
merchants obtained the grant of the ground on 
which Madras was built.— Wk. H. JN. p 
459. See Humpee, Bejapore. 

BIJION, Bubm. In Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts, rafters, and the like purposes 
it is a heavy, compact, grey, close-grained wood 
—Captain Dance. 

BIJNORE. A town of Rohilcund. 

BIJNUGUR. SeeKurumbar. 

BIJOLI. The Rao of Bijoli, is one of the 
sixteen superior nobles of the Rana of Me war’s 
court. He is a Praraara of the ancient stock 
of Dhar, and perhaps its most respectable re¬ 
presentative. There is an ancient inscription 
at Bijoli. See Lat. 

BIJUCO. A fibre exhibited from Manilla 
in the Exhibition of 1851. Its source is not 
known. 

BIJWARRA, in L. 76° 41' E. and L. 22° 
46' N. 

BIYU, Bali. Plantains. 

BIZCOCHO also Galletta. Sp. Biscuits, i 

BIKANEER, in L. 72« 20’ E. and L. 27° 1 
56' N. is the chief town of an independent 
(sovereignty, chiefly in the great Indian desert. 
It has an area of 17,676 square miles, with the 
population estimated by Tod in the beginning 
of the 19th century at about 539,000, the re¬ 
venue is about six lakhs of Rupees. Bikaneer 
maintains a force of 2,100 cavalry, and about 
1,000 infantry and 30 guns. Bikaneer was 
originally inhabited by various small tribes of 
Jats and others, the quarrels among which led 
to the conquest of the country in 1458 by 
Bika Sing, a son of rajah Jodh Sing of Jodh- 
pore. After consolidating his power he con¬ 
quered Bagore from the Bhattee of Jessulmere 
and founded the city of Bikaneer; he died in 
A. D. 1505. Eai Sing, the fourth in descent 
from Bika Sing, succeeded to power iu 1573, 
and in his time the connection of Bikaneer with 1 
the Delhi Emperors began. Rai Sing became a 
leader of horse in Akbar’s service and received a 
grant of fifty-two pergunnahs including Hansi 
and Hissar. The earliest treaty with the British 
Government was in 1801. SirdarSing succeeded 
to power in 1852. He did good service during 
the mutinies both by sheltering European fugi¬ 
tives and by co-operating against the rebels in 
the districts of Hansi and Hissar. He received 
A salute of seventeen guus and the right of 
adoption. The people most numerous are the 
Jit and the territory was once populous and 
wealthy, but the plundering Beedawat bands, 
with the Sahrai, the Khasa and Rajur robbers 
in the more western desert so destroyed the 
kingdom, that while formerly there were 2,700 
towns and villages in Colonel Tod’s time, not 
one-half of these remained. Three-fourths of 
(bo population are the aboriginal Jit, the rest 


are their conquerors—the descendents of Bika, 
including Sarsote (Saraswati) brahmans, Cha- 
runs, bards and a few of the servile classes.— 
Tod'8 Rajasthan) Vol. /, p. 420, Vol. II. p. 98. 
Pnmeps's Antiquities^, 259. AitchMs Trea* 
ties , Vol . IV- p. 147. Elphmtone's Cabul, 
p. 10. See Brahman, Charun, India, p. 327, 
Jit, Rajput. 

BIKEEAKEE SYN. in L. 79° 16* E. and 
L. 29° 42* N. 

BIKH; Bikhma; Bish ; Vish ; Yisha and 
Ata visha, the names of a powerful vegetable 
poison. Dr. Wallich refers the plant to tlier 
Aconitum ferox; it seems however to be a name 
given to the roots of several Aconites, for Dr. 
Hooker, in one part of his journal, mentions 
that he met with Aconitum palmatum, which 
yields one of the celebrated “ Bikh” poisons. 
Bikh, he adds, is yielded by various Aconita. 
All the Sikkim kinds are called “ gniong” by 
Lepcha and Bhoteea, who do not distinguish 
them. The A. napellus he says is abundant in 
the north-west Himalaya, and is perhaps as viru¬ 
lent^ Bikh as any species. At another place he 
mentions that magnificent gentians grow in the 
Lachoong valley, also Senecio, (Jorydalis, and 
the Aconitum luridum, a new species, whose 
root is said to be as virulent as A. ferox and 
A. napellus. The result, however, of Dr. Thom¬ 
son and Hooker’s examination of the Himalayan 
aconities (of which there are seven species) is 
that the one generally known as Aconitum ferox, 
and which supplies a great deal of the celebrat¬ 
ed poison, is the common Aconitum napellus of 
Europe. Bikhraaura is also a name for A. ferox. 
— Hooker. Him, Jour . Vol . I. p. 168 and Vol . 
II. p. 108. Engl. Cyc. page 455. See Aco¬ 
nitum. 

BIKH, Hind. Drugs: medicines ; one of 
the fourteen valuable substances eliminated 
rom the ocean when churned by Vishnu. See 
Kurma. 

BIKKI, Tel. also Konda manga, Tel. Gar¬ 
denia latifolia, Ait. Gardenia inneandra.-— Eon. 

BIKH-MEKEH. Pees. Glycyrrhiza gla¬ 
bra. Liquorice root; properly Bekh-i-mekeh. 

BIKNOOR, in Long. 78* 30* E. and 
Lat. 18° 14* N. 

BINOXIDE op MANGANESE, Jugni or 
njni, Hind. 

BIKYA. See Aconitina. 

BIL, Hind. Bila, Sans. iEgle marmelos, 
See Bel. Bilva, 

BILA. A negro race occupying the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Simang, in the provinces of Quedah, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringanu. See India, 1 p. 351. 

BILUDARI, Author of the Arabic work 
Fatah-ul-Baldan, iu which is described the 
Conquest of Sind by the’Arabs. 

BILA1KAND, H«u>. Pueraria tubettto* 


m 



billain-lena. 


BILVAMU, 


BILASPOOR. A town on the banks of the 
Sutlej in Kunawar. See Kunawer. 

BILATEE or Bilati, Beng. An alteration 
of the persian V&lSy&ti, meaning foreign, exotic* 
The following may be enumerated: 

B, anannas, Beng. Fourcroya cantala. 

B. amra, Beng. Spondias dulcis. 

B. aloo, Beng. Potato, Solanum tubero¬ 
sum. 

B. amlee, Beng. Gamboge mangosteen, 
Garoitiia pictoria. 

B. pita*silli, Beng. Common Parsley, Pe- 
trosilenum sativum. 

B. bagoon, Beng. Tomato or Love-apple, 
Solanum lycopersicum, 

B. mendee, Beng. Myrtle, Myrtus com¬ 
munis 

BILAUR, Hind. Rock crystal. 

BILAURI, Hind. Polygonum bistorta. 

BILDJ, Hind. Pharbitis nil. 

BILE. Eng. 

Pit. Hind. | Pittam. Tam. 

Modern chemists regard bile as a soda-soap ; 
and, as such, that of the ox, or oxgall, is used 
in the arts, by painters in water colours, 
scourers of clothes, and many others, but from 
.its green colour it requires, for many purposes, 
'to be clarified or prepared. Prepared gall 
combines with colouring matters and pigments, 
and gives them solidity either by being mixed 
with or passed over them on paper. Mixed 
with lamp black it forms a good imitation of 
China ink. It is, also, useful for transparencies, 
by passing them over the varnished or oiled 
paper and allowing it to dry. The colour is 
mixed with gall and then applied, and cannot 
afterwards be removed, It takes out spots of 
grease aud oil, and is useful to the laundress in 
washing dresses, the colours of which would, 
run or be removed by the ordinary process of 
washing. A small portion dropped into ink 
renders it fluid.— Tomlinson . 

BILHARIAH, in Long. 77° 39’ E. and 
Lat 22« 32* N. 

BIL-JIMJIM, Beng, Crotalaria retusa. 

BILIARY CALCULUS. Gorochana, Sans. 
Calculus cysticns. See Bezoar. 

BILIMBI, Beng. Malay. The acid fruit 
of Averrhoa bilimbi. 

BIL-JHUNJHUN, Beng. also BIL-JIM- 
JIM. Beng. Crotalaria retusa. Spreading mus¬ 
tard.— •Linn. 

BILKER in L. 81° 50' E. and L. 25° 43’ 

N. 

BILINGU. A district of Banca. See Tin. 

BILIN, Hind. Feronia elephantum. 
BILIT8HI, Hind, of Lahaul, Ribes nubi- 
•cola* R. glacialis and R. glossularia, ourrent 
and gooseberry .—Powell 
BILLAIN-LENA, Hind. A custom in 
India amongst the women of the maho- 
•ttedans, iA woman sweeps her open hands 


along the outline of the body of another 
person from the head downwards— then presses 
the backs of her fingers against her own tem¬ 
ples. The ceremony is intended to represent 
that the performer takes on herself all the evils 
that may befall the other. See Hindoo. Sacrifice. 

BILLA JUVVI, Tel, Also Emmoduga, 

—Erra Juwi, and Nandireka, Tel. Fi¬ 
cus nitida, Thunb,— Dr. Wight, considers this 
to be the same as F. £enjamina> L.— E. til. 
550. 

BILLAPA, Tel., Trichilostylis globulosa, 
Nees.—W. contr. i05.—Scirpus glob.—R. i. 
217. 

BILLA SOORGUM. A town in Southern 
India, where there are caves containing osseous 
breccia and deposits, described by Lt. New- 
bold. See New bold. 

BILLI, Hind., A Cat. 

B1LLICUL LAKE. A small natural water 
near Segoor on the Neilgherries, 5,700 feet 
above the sea. 

BILLI LOTAN, Sans. Valerian, also, a 
species of Melissa or Nepeta ; N. ruderalis. 
The words mean Cat-rolling, from the circum* 
stance that cats roll amongst these plants. 

BILLITON ISLAND, in its southern point, 
is in Lat. 3° 23' S. It is surrounded by 
islands in the Caramata Passage.— Honburg A 
See Tin. 

BIL-PAT, Beng. Lochennia corcborifolia. 

BILLU, also Billu Kurra, also Billudu 
Chettu, Tel. Chloroxylon Swietenia, 

-r. and A. 407.—A. it. 400 ; T 
G4. Karra in Telugu means wood, Cb^ 
means a tree. A 

BILLU GADDI, V. Rellu Gaddi, Tel.^ 
Saccharum spontaneum, L —R. i. 235. 

BIL-LUTA, Beng. Pogostemon plectran- 
thoides* 

BIL-NALITA, Bbng. Corchorusfascicularis. 

BILODAR, Hind. Biddoja. Hind. Falco- 
neria insignia. 

BIL-RAI, Beng. Sinapis patens. 
BILLSEEAGUR, in L. 85° 11' E. and L. 
22° 48' N. 

BILSEN KROUT, Gee. Henbane seed. 

BILU, Berm. The Bilu, in the Burmese 
buddhist myths, are the equivalents of the 
hindu Rakshasa. They are generally, howevag| 
described as engaged in some humourous .a| 
chief.— Yuti* Embcmy, p. 27. jj^ 

BILUCHISTAN. The country of the J 
luch tribes. See Beluchistan Afghan, Boz' 
Hindu, India, p* 308. Jut, Kakar, Kelat ; i 
riani, Tajak. 

BILVAMU, S. iEgle marmelos ivofji 
to Mahadeva: he alone wears a chajwi ol 
its flowers, and they are not offered in sacrifice 
to any other deity ; if a pious Saiva hindu 
should see any of Us flowers fallen on the 





BINDICK. 


BINLANG. 


ground, he would remove them reverently to a 
temple of Maharleva. See Maredu : Kali. 

BILVURTHITHA MARA, Can. Fero- 
nla elephantum. 

- BILWA, Hind. Jlgle marmeloa. See 
Bilva. JJgle. Kali. 

BIMA. One of the three peoples speaking 
distinct languages current in the island of Sum- 
tawa. Their alphabet, once distinct, has been 
displaced by that of the Celebes. See India, 
pp. 356*359. 

BIMAK KABULI, Hind. Myrsine africana. 
BINB ob VIMBA, 8an9. Bryonia grandis. 

BIMB. Abyssinian, Bruce thought that this 
might be the creature which is alluded to in 
Scripture, as the plague of flies. See Tsal-tsal, 
Tsabtsai, Tse-Tse. 

BIMBA. A race who occupied the rugged 
mountains along with the Kukha. They were 
under the Sikh rule, but are shiah mahome- 
dans. 

BIMBASARA. King of Magadha, B. C, 
578, feigned 52 years. He was first of the 
house of Bhattya, and was murdered by his 
successor—this dynasty from B. C, 578 to B. 
C. 447, in succession being parricides. See 
Bhattya; Vindusara. 

BIMLIPATAM. A seaport town in India, 
ip Long. 83° 33' E. and Lat. 17° 52' N. It 
has an open roadstead with a small river. It 
is on the eastern side of the Peninsula of India. 
The Dutch had a factory there which was 
plundered by the Mahrattas in 1754.— Ome % 
Bmburgh. 

BINA, Hind. The musk deer. 

BINA also BINABI, Beng. Avicennia 
tomentosa. 

BINA. A river in Sagar. 

BINAULA, Hind. Seed of the Cotton free: 
also the cotton plant Gossypum herbaceum. 

BINBHANTA, Sans. Solanum melon- 
gena. 

BIMBU, Bbng. Great flowered Coccinia 
grandis or a Momordica. 

B1NCHA, Duk. Flacourtia sapida. 

* BIND. A predatory race in Ghazeepur (Q,u. 
Rind P) 

BINDAEEGA, in L. 7G° 33' E. and L. 
W 23' N t 

BINDAK, Hind. Also Findak, Corylus 
hyellana, the hazel nut. 

BINDAKAT, Hind.? Tam.? Sapindus 
emarginatus; Soap nut. 
r MNDAL, Hind, Momordica echiuata. 

* ■ BINDERWaR. A Gond tribe who dwell in 
the hilts of Amarkantnk, near the source Of 
theNerbuddah river.— Coleman, 297. See 

&SlbHAW8IR, in L. 74 Q S2 4 E.and L. 
f 8»M0 v N. 

BINDICK, B*n», Corylus avellsniv Ha- 
feel nut. 


BINDH MADHU, A great temple it Be¬ 
nares, described by Tavernier 1680, destroyed 
by the emperor Aurungzeb. It was in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s Cross. 

BINDRABUN, or Vrindawan, signifying a 
grove of Tool see” trees, is a holy hindoo 
town situated on the right bank of the river 
Jumna from over which in a boat, a most pic¬ 
turesque view may be obtained of it, presenting 
a panorama of great beauty. The circum¬ 
stance which imparts most to the sacredness of 
Bindraban, is its having been the seat of the 
early revels of Krishna, the Apollo of the hin- 
doos; Mutra having been his birth place. 
While many a hindoo Anacreon courts the 
muses with lays dedicated to this youth, pro¬ 
minent in hindoo mythology, minstrels and 
maids join in soft strains to his praise. Bindra- 
ban, among other things, is now noted for the 
manufacture of pretty toys made of a composi¬ 
tion that may be mistaken for mineral. Indeed 
the vendors pass them off as such, and to en¬ 
hance their value, declare that they are brought 
from Jeypoor, where articles of this description 
and marble toys especially receive a fin’e finish. 
The Valabba Charya sect of the Vaishnaia hindn 
have many hundreds of their templed at Ma¬ 
thura and Bindraban. At Benares aM Bin- 
draban, the annual dances constituting the 
Raslatra, in commemoration of Krishna r a nd the 
sixteen Gopi are performed with much ^display 
—Tour of India by French , p. 2147 ofcr 
Has Yatra. Rudra Sampradayi. 

BINDU-SAROVARA, A name of Lake 
Mana sar«vara, See Gang*: Manasaravara. 

BINDWILL, in Long. 81° 40’ E. and 
jat. 23° 45’N. 

BENGA DILLAH. The last Talienking. 

BINGANIP1LLY. A town in 8. India in 
Ii. 80° V E. and L. 15° 13' N. It is 
he capital of a small principality lying be- 
ween Kurnool and Cuddapah. The chief is a 
Syed. There are diamond washings near. 

BINGHAR BIJ, Hind. Asphodelus fistu- 

OBUS. 

BINHAR, in L. 86° 16' E. and L. 20 P 6' 
N. 

BINJ, Guz, Hind, also Bij, Hind. 8eed. 
See Bij. 

BINJARA. See Banjara, India, p. 326. 

BINJI DOAR. A tract of country in the 
N. Eastern frontier of India, towardf Bootan, 
in L, 91 East. The language spoken thence 
to the Kuriapera Doar in 92° is a dialect of 
the Bhooteah or Thibetan. It is occupied by 
the Cbanglo race, a woid lyhiob means black. 

BINLANG. A kind of stones worshipped 
as emblems of Siva. They are formed at' llut 
heswnr, on the Nerbudda, where a whirlpool 
eocurs and rounds and polishes fallen 8touch 
into the form of a liogunn See Hindu: Sivtn 
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BIN NELLI, Singh. Phyllanthus urina- BINTULU. A river of Borneo on the banks 
na. of which the Kyans dwell. See Kyana'pp. 

BINNA, Htnd. Vitex negundo. 567-8-9. 

BINNUGE. According to Thunberg, is BINUA, Under this name may be classed 
the name given by the Singhalese to a species the various local tribes, known under the terms, 
of Ipecacuana. There are two kinds, one Jakun, Orang Bukit, Rayet, Utan, Sakkye, 
called Elle Binnuge, the other, which is red, is Halas, Belandas, Besisik, and Akkye. These 
called Rat Binnuge. The red is reported to tribes are regarded by Newbold (Vol. 1L p. 
be the better. Both are species of Periploca, 382) merely as divisions of the Binua, and 
both creep on the sandy downs, or twine round sometimes owe their appellations to their 
the bushes which grow in the loose sand.— chiefs or to the localities they frequent. The 
Thunberg'8 Travels, Vol. IV.p. 186. terra Binua however is not very legitimately 

BINOULY, in L. 77° 24' E. and L. 29° used, u orang Binua” literally meaning the 
4' N. people of the country. But it did not ap- 

B1NOURIA, Hind. A herb with little pear from enquiries made in many places, that 
purple colours, used as fodder. they ever had any distinctive name. The Ma- 

BINT, Arab. A daughter, a girl. In layB term them “ orang-utan” men of the forest, 
Egypt, evefy woman expects to be addressed “ orang darat liar” wild men of the interior, 
as u 0 lady ! ” “ 0 female pilgrim ! ” u 0 &c. epithets which they consider offensive, and 
bride!” or, “0 daughter!" even though she the Malays generally address them as ‘orang- 
be on the wrong side of fifty. In Arabia, you ulu” people of the interior, or rather of the 
may say " y’al mara!” 0 woman ; but if you upper part of the river. The Binua people 
attempt it near the Nile, the answer of the occupy all the interior of Johore properly so 
offended fair one will be “ may Allah cut out called or that portion of the ancient kingdom 
thy heart!” or, “ the woman , please Allah, in of that name over which the Tamungong now 
thine eye!” And if you want a violent quar- exercises the rights of royalty. They also pos- 
rel, “y’alaguz!” (0 old man!) pronounced sess the interior of the most southerly portion 
drawlingly,—‘ 4 y’al ago-o-ooz, p —is sure to sa- of Pahang. The most definite description of 
tisfy you. In India, Ho-ma, 0! mother is a their territory however is, that they occupy the 
usual and acceptable exclamation and the Ma- upper branches of the last or most southern 
Saheba or lady mother is a term which the system of rivers in the Malay Peninsula, that 
highest in fhe land would accept. On the is of the rivers Johore (the Lingiu and the 
plains of Torrento, it was always custom- Sayong) Binut, Pontian, Batu, Pahator, Rio, 
ary when speaking to a peasant girl, to call Formosa (the Simpang, Kiri, Pau, and Simrong, 
her 44 bella fd,”. beautiful woman, whilst the with their numerous affluents) and Indau (the 
worst of insults was 44 vecchiarella.” So the Anak Indau, Simrong and Made), with the 
Spanish Calesero, under the most trying cir- country watered by them. By means of these 
cumstanccs, calls his mule 14 Vieja, ravieja,” rivers a constant communication is maintained 
old woman, very old woman. Age, it ap- between the families of the Binua on the two 
pears, is as unpopular in Southern Europe as sides of the Peninsula.— (Jour. Ind.Arch. Vol . 
in Egypt.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. No. V\ page 246, 1847.J 
I- P‘ 12*. The lofty Gunong Bermun, nearly 100 miles 

BINSIN, Hind. Myrsine Africans. to the north of the Lulumut group with the 
BINTANG. The largest island on the mountains which adjoin it, may be considered 
south side of Singapore Strait. Bintang Hill the central highlands of these tribes. In the 
is in Lat 1° 5’ N. Long. 104 9 28’ E .—Hors- ravines and valleys of Gunong Bermun, two of 
burgh* See Marco Polo. Singapore. the largest rivers of the Peninsula, the Pahang 

BINTANGOR. A wood of the Malay Pe- and the Muar, with their numerous upper tri* 
ninsula, in general use for planks, masts and butaries have their source. The Simujong 
spars, &c. It holds the same position in the which unites with the Lingi also rises there. 
Straits Settlements that the pine holds in Ameri- The upper part of these rivers and many of 
ca. It is in the greatest abundance around their feeders are occupied «by five tribes of 
Singapore, is used in ship building, serving for aborigines differing somewhat in civilization 
planks, masts, spars, &c. and is exported in and language. The Udai (who appear to be 
large quantities to the Mauritius, California, the same people who are known to the Binua 
g/ 1851, of Johore under the name of Orang Pago) 

§ BINTAG0NP A large Penang tree; occa- are found on some of the tributaries of the 
nonally used for masts. This is probably the Muar, as the Segamet, Palnngan and Kapi, and 
Bintangor. in the vicinity of Gunong Ledang. This Wife 

BINTENNE. A town in Oaylon, where has less approximated to Malayan habits than 
m springs occur, See Hot springs. ; the others. The Jakun partially frequent the 
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same territory, the lower part of Palungan, sometimes pursue by themselves, is angling. 
Gappam, &c., and extend northwards and north Many families have small huts on the bank of 
westward within the British boundaries. The the nearest stream where they keep canoes* and 
Binua bear a strong family resemblance to the men, women and children, usually one in each 
Malay; and it was remarked of many of them, canoe, are every where met with engaged in 
as was previously done of the Besisi, that the this quiet occupation. They have other modes 
difference was scarcely appreciable so long as of catching fish. The most common is by small 
they remained at rest and silent—( Journal portable traps woven of rattans. Bows of 
Indian Archipelago) The features of all the stakes are also used. But the most elaborate 
tribes that fell under Captain Newbold’s (ii. p. engine by which the rivers are sifted of their 
388) observation, viz. the Jakun, or Sakkye, denizens consists of a large frame work, like the 
the Belanda, the Besisik, the Akkye, and two skeleton of a bridge, thrown right across the 
other tribes from Salangore, bear a common stream, and at a level some feet higher than the 
resemblance to the Malay, whose blood has not banks so as to be above inundation. A line of 
been much intermingled with that of Arabs or stakes is fixed across the bed, an opening being 
mahomedans from the coast of India. In sta- left in the middle. Above this the Binua takes 
turc, they ar« on the whole, a little lower than his seat on a small platform, sometimes shelter- 
the ordinary run of the latter. The eye of the ed by a roof, and suspends a small net in the 
Binua surpasses that of the Malay, iu keenness opening. On this he keeps his eyes intently 
and vivacity, as well as in varying expression ; fixed, and as soon as a fish enters, he raises his 
nor is it so narrow, nor are the internal angles net and extracts it. The rivers and streams 
|d(7 tnuch depressed as among the Chinese and abound in fifty species of fresh water fish. 
Java^ e8C * The forehead is low, not receding. 1 At certain periods of the year nearly every 
The eyiS"^ 0 * 8 ’ or superciliary ridges, do not man in the oountry searches for taban, or guttah 
project mjn* 1 * ^ ie mout ^ an( ilips are large, perclia. They use the surapitan made of bam* 
but often wtt^ formed and expressive; the beard boo and light bamboo arrows and darts, 
is scanty, as V mon 8 *he Tartars. They have The boundary between Pahang and Jo- 
the same^turdySH 8 ’ an( * breadth of chest, the hore intersects the country of the Binua, 
depressed/V^ 0 . 11 ^ not ^ a ^ ene( l nose * the whole of the Anak Indau, and the lower 
with ’ diverging a1 ^ t ! ie broad au( * P art the Simrong being in Pahang, and all 

prominent cheek bonefo, whieh distinguish that the other rivers, including the Made, on which 
race of men. The roumM^^B forehead of they are found, appertaining to More. The 
the Bugi, however, which nx^ 8 ^ rom the authority of the Bindahara and the Tamung- 
cheek bones and gives a distinctive character to gong is little more than nominal, the affairs of 
their physiognomy, detracts the resem- the Binua being entirely administrated by their 
blance of Binua Malay, which appears to be own chiefs, each of whom has a definite territo- 
caused mainly by the almost feminii/ e fulness, rial jurisdiction.—(/owwZ India Archipelago.) 
smoothness, and symmetry of all the ^utlines, According to Newbold, (Vol, ii. p.392.) The 
the absence of angular prominences or '^epres Binua are divided into tribes, each under an 
sions, aud the pleasing softness and elder, termed the Batin, who directs its move- 

of the expression, all which aro wanting,in Nje ments and settles disputes. In the states of 
Malay. It should be added that the Bugf^l Sungie-ujong and Johole are twelve tribes, con- 
countenance bears au impress of intelligence, \isting of upwards of 1,000 individuals. The 
feeling, and sometimes, if it does not belie them, un be says are extremely proud, and will 
of a genial sensibility and imaginativeness. In notrabrhit* .for any length of time, to servile 
ipany cases the Biuua face is fat and fleshy, and offices or to much control. Attempts have 
all the features heavy, but in general, although been made to domesticate them, which have 
full and rounded, it is not fat. The greatest generally ended in the Jakun’s disappearance 
breadth is commonly across the cheek bones, on the slightest coercion* One of a tribe from, 
but. in several instances where the jaws were Salangore staid with him for some days, but as 
prominent, the lower parts of the face was he had no occasion for bis services? the man 
broadest. Many of the Mintira around Gunong went back reluctantly to his tribe. -r-Ne*$oW$ 
Berroun still wear the bark of the tir^p, the British Settlements^ Vol.lip 897. 
menusing the Chawat, and the women a piece So far as could be ascertained the Burmim. 
of rude cloth, formed by simply beating the tribes have no idea of a Supreme deity* have a 
bark, which they wrap round their persons, and simple, and, ratioual theology. ■ they, be- 
wkioh, like the sarong of the More women, lieve in the existence of one God> Rr- 
reachesonly from the waist to the knees. The man, who made the world and every thing. 
Udai women wear the VJhawat like the majes. that is visible, and at whose will all thin, 
The only employment at a distance from the continue to have their being. Bironand?jj 
laJaug which they share with, the men, and above the sky, and is invisible. Intermedia 
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between Pirman and the human race are the 
Jin, —the most powerful of whom as the Jin 
Bumi or Earth Spirit, who is Pirman’s minis¬ 
ter. He dwells on the earth, feeding on the 
lives of men and of all other living thiugs. It 
is the Jin Bumi who sends all kinds of sick¬ 
ness and causes death ; but this power is en¬ 
tirely derived from Pirman. * Each species of 
tree Has a Jin. The rivers have a spiritual life 
but it is that of the Jin Bumi, who haunts 
them with his power. The mountains are also 
animated by him. He does not, therefore, ap¬ 
pear to be entirely a personification of the de 
structive power of nature, but to be, to some 
extent* identified with its living force also. 
There is no religious worship, but to avert 
death recourse is had in sickness to a Poyang, 
no other person being supposed to have the 
right of imploring mercy from Pirman. The 
Poyang combine the functions of priest, 
physician and sorceror. A complete paral¬ 
lel exists between the religions of the 
Dyak, Binua and Batta. The primitive 
religion of the Archipelago, a variety of 
the Shamanism, which probably prevailed be¬ 
fore Buddhism over all eastern Asia, which 
lingers around the mosque, and has not entirely 
faded away in the West in the presence of 
nearly 2,000 years of Christianity, is still the 
essential belief of the Dyak, the Binua and the 
Batta. In*it they repose a practical faith. By 
it they seek to defend themselves from diseases 
and other misfortunes, to secure the ministry 
of good spirits, and counteract the maleficence 
of evil ones. It is one of the living springs of 
their habitual thoughts and actions, and as 
such remains a prominent link between the ex- 
_ treme south and the north of Eastern Asia. 

Amongst the Bermun tribes we recognize a 
pure Shamanism with its accompanying charms 
and talismans ; a living faith fresh from the 
ancient days of eastern and middle Asia, pre¬ 
serving its pristine vigour and simplicity in the 
nineteenth century, untouched by the Budhis- 
tie deluge which has passed over the vast south 
eastern regions, and sent so many waves to 
different parts of the Archipelago ; and resist- 
ing the pressure of mahomedanism which sur- 
roundsit. The Poyang and Pawang of the 
Bertoun tribes, the Poyang of the Binua 
Iht Batta, the Dyak, and Bato and the Si 
Basso Of the Batta, are all the shaman, the 
priest, wirier, physician, in different shapes. 
The character of the Binua. the Dyak and jM 
®Stta is ewetttWly the same, and may 
tscogntaed in live Malay. The Binua 
development Of intellect, and less coi 
'the passions. The Batta and Dyri R 
fltttgrbwn the dosCpressure of nature^ 
llorieritedtfttO social masses in which the pn$< 
sion* have fermented, and the intellect and 



imagination been quickened. But these social 
masses have been small, nature has not been 
driven back on ail sides as in the plains and 
slopes of Menaagkabau. Hence both the Batta 
and most of the Dyak still preserve the Binua 
character at bottom ; but, unlike the Binua, 
they have elaborated their superstitions and 
their social habits, and have acquired some vi¬ 
cious propensities, such as gambling, which the 
Batta cany to a mad excess, and the unnatural 
customs of head hunting and man eating, 
which are only more startling illustrations of 
the universal truth, that, without a religion 
like Christianity, which dojes not stop at pre¬ 
cepts and doctrines but iritualizea the very 
springs of action, and fifi the soul with the 
divine idea of the world, v tues aud vices, and 
particularly those which ire national, may 
dwell together in harmon^ It is undeniable 
that the Batta as a people |iave a greater pre¬ 
valence of social virtues tb n most European 
nations. Truth, honesty, hospitality, benevo¬ 
lence, chastity, absence of pr^e crimes, exist 
with cannibalism.— Jour, of i e ndian Archi¬ 
pelago, p. 293. No. V. N P Her 1847.— 
Newbold's British SettlementsP^l II.p. 392. 
See Batta, Damak, Semang, i rSputan, India, 
pp. 329-351. Quedah, Taban. H 

1HOPHYTUM SENSITIVE D.C. Syn. 
Oxalis sensitive. A plant of tht Moluccas and 
of both the Peninsulas of India.!— Boxb 0 YoU 
it. p. 457. Yoigt. 191. 

BIPAL.- ? iEgle marmelosj 

BIR or VIR. A man, the hating vir. Birhani, 
the term, amongst the Jat, for a man’s own 
wife. A femme couverte. 

BIR. A town of Mesopotamia. See Meso¬ 
potamia, 

BIR A, Sans. A betel leaf made up with 
areca nut, spices and lime into a sipall folded 
packet, and presented to visitors iu the hindu 
and mahomedau houses of India. 

BIRA, or Nerasi, Tel. Elaeodcndron. Box- 
burgh , ii. W. and A, 

BIRAGI. See Vairagi. 

BIRA KAYA, Tel. Luffa frotida— W. 
and A. 713. 

BIRAMDANDI, Hind. Microlobohus di¬ 
varicate. 

w , BIRAR, Hind. Zizyphus nummularia. 

JURAT. A town in India, with buddhisi 
inscriptions. See Buddha. 

RfftBA, Hind. Terminalia belerica. 

* BIRBAT, Saus. Coral. 

/B1RBAT, Sans. Areca nut, spices and 
lime. 

BIRBHUM. A district in India. Ft lies 
to the west of Murshedahad, and contains 
coal and iron. See India, p. 326, 
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BIRCH TREE. Eno. 


Tag-pa... 

. .Bhot. 

Brzoza,.. 

....Polish, 

Berke... 

...Dutch. 

B’hurjia... 

...Sanskrit. 

Bonleau... 

...French. 

Bereza... 

...Russian. 

Birke... 

...Germ, 

B’hurjia... 

...Slavonic. 

B’hurjia.., 

.. Greek. 

Abedul .. 

...Span. 

Botulla... 

...Italian. 

Betulla... 

... ,, 

Betula... 

...Lat. 




The Birch tree is essentially a northern 

plant. It is found in the N. W. Himalayas 
and in Japan. The birch, “ tagpa,” of the 
Chenab river is usually a crooked and stunted 
tree, but sometimes exceeds one foot in dia¬ 
meter. The anuual bridges over the moun¬ 
tain torrents are made of birch twigs, and 
the bark is used instead of paper for the draft 
forest returns.— Clqghorn. See Betula. 

BIRDS of the South and East of Asia. 

Murgh. A^ab. Murgh. Hind. 

Tair. 0 ]t , Avis. Lat. 

H’net... jrm. Burung. Malay. 

Churi. * y W, Manuk. ,, 

Oiseau.?/ * ore Fr. Paksi., 

Ornis. /or Gr. P&k«i. „ 

Ornides (Plur/X h* „ Parinda. Perb. 

Vogel ... .,..,k orni GER. Patchi. Tam. 

Twppor.1 Hsb. Kurvi.,, 

Ait.W. „ Pitta..,... Tel, 

Chiriah. ] I'.Hind. Pitti., 

The birds oj India are scarcely less beautiful 
than numerous! Perhaps the choicest of them 
all are those off the Himalayan pheasant tribe, 
birds distinguished for their very grace¬ 
ful and rich plumage and the beautiful para¬ 
dise birds of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Himalayan bufstard is remarkable for its form 
and varied c lour. Peacocks, eagles, falcons, 
vultures, kitejs, cranes, wild geese, wild fowl, 
snipes, bustard, parrots, and parroquets, the 
latter in evepy conceivable variety, abound in 
India fit various seasons,—In England, on 
the retuhydf spiing, 

“ Every copse 

Deep tingled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bendilg with dewy moisture o’er the heads 
Of thy coy quiristers that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony, 

but, in the tropics generally, there are few 
Europeans who will dare the sun to search for 
the beauties of Nature ; as a rule, the natives 
of E> and S. of Asia do not pay any attention 
to natural phenomena, and comparatively little 
is known of the songs of birds. Fevtf can say 
with the rustic poet Clare, 

“ I’ve often tried when tending sheep or cow, 

With bite of gran and peels of oaten straw, 

To whistle like the birds. The thrush would start 
To hear her song of praise and fly away; 

The blackbird never cared, but sang again; 

The nightingale’s pure song I would not try, 

And when the thrush would mock her song, she paused 
And sang another song no bird could do. 

She sang when all were done, and beat them all” 


The Birds of Eastern and Southern Asia 
have been described by many naturalists. In 
1831 a Catalogue of birds collected by Mqjor 
Franklin, on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Vindhiau range of mountains was published 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London. This comprised 156 species, of which 
more than 20 were described for the first time, 
many of them very common birds, as Otis 
bengalensis, Titnalia, Chatarrhoen, Alauda gul* 
gula, JVIirafra phaenicura, &c„ &c. Notwith¬ 
standing the difference of latitude in which 
these were collected, there are only 6 or 7 
which Dr. Jerdon has not since met with in 
Southern India, which shows the very great 
similarity of the ornithology of India through¬ 
out. But this similarity continues to the birds 
of the Indo-Malay region, viz., the Western 
part of the Archipelago, which also have a close 
resemblance to those of India. There is not t 
single family group peculiar to Indo-Malaya 
and there are only fifteen peculiar genera, but, 
as might be expected, a very large portion of 
the species are quite distinct. There is more 
similarity between the Burmese, Siamese and 
Malayan countries and Indo-Malaya, than 
between India and the Archipelago. Of such 
well known families as the woodpeckers, 
parrots, trogons, barbets, king fishers, pigeons 
and pheasants, some identical species spread all 
over India, and as far as Java and Borneo 
and a very large proportion are common to 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. In the 
Eastern Islands of the Archipelago, which 
Mr. Wallace designates the Austro-Malayan 
Group, in which he includes New Guinea 
1,400 miles long and 400 broad, and its adja¬ 
cent islands, its land birds belong to 108 gene¬ 
ra, of which 29 are exclusively characteristic of* 
it; 35 belong to New Guinea, the Moluccas 
and N. Australia. About one half of the New 
Guinea genera are found also in Australia, and 
about one-third in India and the Indo-Malay 
Islands. In the birds of New Guinea are two 
species of Eupetes, a Malayan genus; two of 
Alcippe, an Indian and Malay wren like form; 
an Arachnothera, quite resembling the spider 
catching honey suckers of Malacca, two species 
of Gracula, the Maioah9 of India, and a little 
black Prionochilus allied to the Malayan form,— 
(Wallace, Vote. L & II., pp. 143, 263, 264.) 

In 1832 a catalogue of birds, collected by 
Colonel Sykes in the Bombay presidency, was 
also published in the Proceedings of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of London. In this are enumerated 
226 species, of which above 40. ore described for 
the first time, many of them edifttbon and abund¬ 
ant bird's. This catalogue was undoubtedly the 
most valuable enumeration of the birds of India 
published, and contains descriptions, with many 
ughly interesting observations on the habits* 
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food and structure of many of the species. Of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace have given to Europe 
those enumerated by Colonel Sykes there are a very full knowledge of the birds of that ex- 
about 9 or 10 which Dr. Jerdon, when writiag tensive region, 

in 1839, bad not observed, most of which are Israelites classed birds as clean and un- 

probably peculiar to the more northern por- c j eail) an( j com naon life this arrangement 
tion of the range of ghauts and neighbour- may be said to be still followed. A scientific 

ing table-land. In that year, Dr. Jerdon pub- c lassificAtion of birds, has been given under 

lished a catalogue o( the Birds of the renin- ^| e ^ Vf8 Amongst authors they are gene- 
aula of India, arranged according to the modern ra jj arrft nged into six orders, viz.: 
system of classification j with brief notes on J D . * 

their habits and geographical distribution, and ] ;• ®*P tore8 » Birds of prey, 

descriptions of new, doubtful, slid imperfectly I }}; I ' 18es “ r<!S . P? chin S blrd «- 

described species. The total number of this , J* Geraitores, pigeons, 

catalogue was nearly 390: which, however, * • R aa o rea ) Same birds, 

included 10 Of Colonel Sykes’ and nearly as J- G rallalorM . wadln ? b ‘ rda - 

many more observed by Mr. (now Sir) Walter Natatore9, swimming birds, 

Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who plnced The latest scientific writer on the birds of 
valuable notes on birds procured by him at Mr. India, is Dr. Jerdon. He describes birds as 
Jerdon’s disposal; by which, in addition to the vertebrate animals, warm blooded, oviparous, 
new species added, this naturalist was enabled with lungs, a heart with two ventricles and 
to elucidate several doubtful points, to add some two auricles; their anterior limbs in the form 
interesting information on various birds, and to of wings; their body clad with feathers; their 
give the correct native names of most of the bill covered with a horny substance, and many 
species. Subsequent to this, Dr. Jerdon pub- of their bones hollow. He tells us that most 
lished a series of supplements to his catalogue birds moult or change their plumage, once a 
of Birds, correcting some points and adding year only, after the season of pairing or incuba- 
others; and those were followed by a paper tion, but certain families or tribes of birds 
from the pen of Lord Arthur Hay. Mr. B, have two moults one of them immediately be- 
Hodgson of Nepaul, furnished a large amount fore pairing and the plumage then becomes 
of valuable information on the ornithology of the showy and gay, with tufts or plumes. Some 
Himalaya, General Hardwick’s labours were of birds in spring actually change their colour, or 
great value, Captain Tickell of the Bengal Army portions of thrir feathers are changed as in the 
has also contributed largely to our stock of ear tufts of the lesser florikan or Otis aurita. 
knowledge regarding the ornithology of Central The male of birds is the more highly coloured, 
India and the other names who may be added except in birds of prey, the painted snipe 
to this list of naturalists are Captain J. D, (Rhynchea) and some species of Ortygis the 
Herbert who collected in the Himalaya, Dr. N. little bustard quail. A few of the gallinaceous 
Wallich, who collected in Nepaul, Dr. McClel- birds are polygamous, and their males are very 
land who added birds from Assam and Burmab, pugnaceou9. The nests of birds greatly vary. 
Dr. W. Griffith whose collections of birds were Those of the weaver bird, tailor-bird, honey- 
made in Afghanistan, Dr. Hugh Falconer in N. sucker and oriol are made with much art. The 
India, and Captain (now Colonel) Richard Stra- edible nest of the colocasia swallow is fo 
obey in Kamaon and Ladakh, The birds of the in caverns, of inspissated saliva: swalkri 
Tenasserim provinces have been largely described swifts, bee eaters and weaver birds build in cofj 
by the Reverend Dr. Mason, and those of Ceylon panies: certain ducks breed on cliffs or tregy, 
by Dr. Kelaart. These were followed by a con- and they must carry their young to the watj|^ 
tioued series of valuable articies from Mr. Blyth, though this has not been observed, 
who was constant in his pursuit of science. Megapodidse, gallinaceous birds (says Mr, 

Dr. Horsfield and Mr.Moore’s catalogue of Birds lace, Vol, I. p. 156), found in Australia, 
in the India House Museum appeared in 1856 surrounding islands, and as far west as the 
and 1858,and Jerdon's Birds of India printed in Phillippines and the N. W. of Borneo, bury their 
1862 and 1864 have done much to complete our eggs iu sand, earth or rubbish, and leave them 
knowledge of thin class of the animal kingdom, to be hatched by the sun or by fermentation; 
The forthcoming comprehensive work of Mr. They have large feet and long curved daws, 
Allan Hume, c.b., will embrace all that previous and most of them rake together rubbish, dead 
writers on the birds of British India have de- leaves, sticks and stones, earth and rotten wood, 
scribed. Eastwards, from the Malay Peninsula until they form a mound often six feet high 
into the Eastern Archipelago, the. labours of and 12 feet across, in the middle of which they 
J 1 *. T. Horsfield) in 8umatra, Sir T. Stamford bury their eggs. The eggs are as large as 
Baffles i a J m$ Mr. G. Finlayson, Dr. Heifers those of a swan, and of a brick red colour, sod 
Du Theodore Cantor, Professor Bikmore and are considered a great delicacy, The natives 
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are able to say whether eggs be in the mound limited are the opportunities which an ordinary 
-and they rob them eagerly. It is said that Iudian life allows for field observation, that the 
number of these birds unite to make a mound only familiar reminiscence of home which a Eu- 
and-lay their eggs in it, and 40 or 50 eggs an ropean sojourner in the plains of India will re* 
found in one heap. The mouuds are found in call to mind, among the feathered tribes of this 
dense thickets. The species of the Megapodhim country, is afforded by the pretty, little, clean- 
iu Lombok is as large as a hen, and entirely of looking, sprightly Water Wagtail, usually the 
a dark hue with brown tints. It eats fallen first and most welcome harbinger of the coming 
fruits, earth-worms, snails, and centipedes, but cold weather, and remaining with us so abuud* 
the flesh is white and well flavoured when pro- antly whilst the cold season lasts. This bird, 
perly cooked .—(Wallace, p. 156J and the harsh chattering of a very oommonkind 

In winter, many Indian birds assemble in large of shrike (Lanius superciliosus) in Indian gar- 
flocks. Amongst these are crows, starlings, dens, are regularly the earliest intimations that 
finches, larks, parrots, a few thrushes, pigeons, most of us receive of the coming change of sea- 
rock pigeons, cranes, ducks, flamingoes and son ; but a snipe (Gallinago stenura) prey^ 8 
pelicans. Birds are chiefly guided by instinct, them which, (though few sportsraendisoif^^^ 

’ The migratory birds of India are mostly it from the common British 9nipeJ$ r \ 
residents of the colder northern countries; they appearance somewhat later,) is ne% ^ ^ sS a 
come to India in September and October and different bird, at once di8tinguishe<WW et ^ 
leave it again, in March, April and May, a set of curious pin feathers on ea#ei f “ ^ ^ 
Among the grallatores or waders, some cranes tail, whereas the British snipe, (wb/nfch sw e 
and storks, four-fifths of the ducks, and the great abundant with us) has a broad U gfah lB 
majority of the scolopacidae breed in the north as unlike that of the other as can ,' e 
and come to India in the odd season. The pin-tailed is the common snipe (Thf well toe *^ a \ a v 
peregrine falcon, the true hobby, the kestrel, countries and is \mknown in Ei Shf l ^ e 
the British sparrow hawk, all the Indian har- ing as an exceedingly rare 8tragi a te\T°P e ’ e m its 
riers and the short-eared owl are true mi- proper habitat the East. Butthe>* & . * ^un- 
gratory birds. Amongst the insessores, the observed save by the many who dellgU t yu 
wagtails, some of the pipits and larks, stone- eroising their skill in shooting it, or who$o& ■ 
chats, several warblers, and thrushes, buntings der to see it so 6oon in the provisioned all A c 
and the shrike, hoopoe and two starlings are and our little piebald friend the water wagtail, & 

the chief groups amongst which migratory birds in its season, and the common sparrow, at all \ 

occur. In Lower Bengal, kites quit Calcutta seasons, so abundant &9 to be overlooked and 
and neighbourhood during the rains and return forgotten, are probably all that the European 
in the cold weather, it is supposed that they reader, unversed in the study of ornithology, 
go the N. East. The kestrel, baza and Indian will be able to recall to mind, as yielding aaso- 
fcobby are most frequent in Bengal during the ciations of home ; unless, perchance, be may also 
tains, and in the rains, the Adjutant visits Cal- recollect the common small Kingfisher of India, 
•cutfca and leaves in the cold weather. The which differs from the British bird only in its 
European quail is the only real migratory bird of more diminutive size. A writer has desorib- 

the gallinacem, but some other quails, bustard- ed the feelings of delight expressed by one 

'quails and rock partridges, Pteroolid®, wander who had been many years in India, at seeing, 
about to different localities, and the Otis aurita, upon bis return to h)s native land, the Sky Lark 
Ardea bubulcus, some rails, terns and gulls rise from the sod at his feet, and mount higher, 

-also wander. These birds travel with wonder- and still higher, till reduced to a mere speck itt 
<M itfstfact direct to their homes, returning year the heavens, or utterly lost to view, all the While 
After year to the same spot, often to the same making the air ring with its music. Had he 
West. The sOng of birds is chiefly observed ventured forth into the fields of any part Of 
amongst the Merulidee, Saxicolinae, Sylviadse, India, he would have seen and heard the very 
larks and some finches. In India there are same; although the species (Alauda malabarica) 
few songsters in the groves, but some of the is different, and may be somewhat inferior to 
darks are kept in cages. Quails, bulbuls and the European sky lark in song, so far at least 
-cocks are trained to fight, falcons and hawks as regards variety in the notes ; but there is 
do hunt on the wing and pelicans and cormo- really so very little difference, that the two 
rants to fish* birds could assuredly not be distinguished 

In the 55th No. of the Calcutta Review, it is by the voiee alone, nor by the mode of flight, 
remarked that “ few persons, other than pro- If examined, the common Indian lark may be 
leased zoologists, have an idea of the extent described as resembling the European Wood 
to which the feathered inhabitants Of the; Lark in size and shape, wifchtbeflomageof the 
British islands are found in Southed Assn, Sky Lark, Jtmay, indeed*'be ^marked that 
* identically the .same m epecics. In general, ee l even the pied wagtails* of India (Motaeilla 
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luzoniensis and M. dukbunensis) are specifioal- liarity, impudence, and matchless audacity,— 
l v diffeient from those of Europe (M. alba and the different Minnas remarkable for their tame- 
M, Iarrell)i)» however similar in appearance ness, the Drougo or 1 King Crow/ the 8at- 
and habits; but the Grey Wagtail of Britain bhais (or ‘seven brothers’) with their discor- 
(Galobatea sulphurea) is identically the same in daut chattering, two sorts of melodiously ehir- 
lndia and Java, aud a specimen has been seen ruping Bulbuls, the bright yellow 1 Mango- 
in a collection from Australia. This delicate bird’ or Black-headed Oriole, the pretty 
little bird, so dean and bright in its appearance, pied Dhyali, the only tolerably common syl- 
is ot very general diffusion over Southern Asia van songster worthy of notice, the brilliant * 
during the cold season, being indeed much tiny Honey-suckers—also with musical voices, 
commoner than in Britain. The most abund- the lively and loud Golden .backed Wood- 
aut lark, however, on the plains of Upper pecker, and two monotonously toned species of 
India aud table land of the Peninsula, is the Barbet,the pleasingly coloured Rufous Tree-mag- 
Chandul or Crested Lark, (Galerida cristata), pie (Dendrocitta rufa) % the noisy koel, remark- 
wbich is also a European species, though of able for the dissimilarity of the sexes,and for pa- 
rare occurreuce in Britain ; and the song of rasitically laying in the nests of the Crow / the 
this bird, also its mode of delivery of it in the Crested Cucoo ( Oxylvplm ) during the rainy 
air, are not very unlike that of the Sky Lark, season (parasitical upon the SaUbhais) t with, 
although it does not soar to so lofty an altitude, other cuculine birds, especially the Coucol or 
The community of species among the birds in- Crow-Pheasant,’ another noisy and conspicuous 
habiting or visiting India and the British is- bird wherever there is a little jungle ; and last, 
lands is most remarkable among the diurnal but not least characteristic, in Lower Bengal, 
birds of prey, and, as might be expected, among is the harmonious cooing of two or more kinds 
the wading and swimmiug tribes; but as these of Dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and 
are mostly rare in Britain, and do not fall the loud screaming of flocks of swift-flying 
much under common observation, their presence green Parakeets, with sundry other types all 
in India fails to convey any sort of reminis- strange to the new-comer. While he misses 
eence of home. The relentless persecution by the familiar types of home, the various 
gamekeepers has now very nearly extirpated, as Thrushes, Finches, Titmice, &c., which are 
m permanent inhabitant of Britain, that fine feebly or not at all represented in the ordi- 
handsome bird, the common European kite nary observed ornithology of the Bengal part 
(Milvus regalia) ; though, were it as numerous of India : the bright little Iora may perhaps 
in England now as in the da} s of the Tudors, 9eem to represent the Titmice, and the tiny 
the Scavenger Kites of India (M. Govinda) 4 Tailorbird’ the wren; while the northern 
might help to remind the British exile in this forms of Finches sre replaced by the Baya 
country of his distant home in the west. But or 4 Weaverbirds/ with their curious pensile 
whatever may be the amount of British species nests and the diminutive thick-billed Munia : 
ol birds actually obtained, in Lower Bengal for but a stranger will be struck with the prevailing 
iustance, there is nought in the ensemble of the silence of the jungle, and the paucity of small 
various birds under daily observation in Eas- birds even in the cold season, so different from 
tern and Southern Asia, to remind us of the the woods and gardens and hedge-rows of 
present familiar ornithology of Great Britain. Britain, teeming with small feathered inhabit- 
la Bengal, the newly-arrived observer from ants, among which are so many pleasing 
that regiou will particularly be struck with the songsters of all degrees of merit: of the swal- 
number of birds of large size which he sees lows, occasionally and somewhat locally, a 
everywhere, even in the most densely populated few of the Hirundo rustka, may be seen 
neighbourhoods; flocks of vultures, huge ihiefly over water, and young birds of the 
4 Adjutants’ in tbeir season, swarms of kites in past season; and along the river-banks, where 
their season too, for they disappear during the higli enough, the »roall Indian Bank Martin 
rains,—and all three soaring end circling higi. (H. Sinensis) will occur abundantly j but the 
in air as .commonly as at rest,— Brahmini kites, swallows are replaced by two non*migratory 
various other birds of prey, among which four swifts, the common House Swift (Cyptelw 
kinds of fishing eagle, including the British affirm) and the little Palm SwififC.haiastoww). 
Osprey, are not uncommon,—water-fowl in The Roller and the * King Crow* habitually 
profusion in all suitable localities, Herons es- perch on the telegraph wire to watch for their 
peeially of various kinds very abundant,— insect prey: the former displaying his gaily 
several sorts of Kingfisher, mostly of bright hues, painted wings to advantage, as he whisks and 
the common Indian Roller, also a bird of great flutters about, regardless of the fiercest sun, 
wenty, and the little bright green Bee-eater The small white Velturinebird, Neophrm pgrf 
(Meropa viriduleonapipuous everywhere, -^-the enoptem, the ( Recbamah’ or * Pharaoh?* 
°ommon crow of India, of unwonted fami- ohieken/ is abundant and has been introduced 
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as British, because a single pair has been known types, and particular sub-Himalayan general 
to stray so far beyond its ordinary haunts. Of and species, the range of wfaioh extends east- 
the smaller British land-birds only few occur, ward to China. Again, on the highlands of 
and these are mostly rarities in the west j but the Peninsula of India, and still again in those 
the Wryneck is not uncommon, though little ob of Ceylon distinct species of the northern types 
served, and the European Cuckoo will now and occur, but no different genera* Thus the 
then turn up, more frequently in the barred jungle*fowl of N. India is replaced by a differ- 
plumageof immaturity; the Hoopoe, too, is ent species (GaUus Sonneratii) in the Penin- 

# common, but is much too rare in England to sula, and by a third (6r. Stanleyi) in Ceylon, 
awaken a reminiscence, and so with others- and not a few similar instances might be 
Of course we allude to the cold season, and to adduced. Dr. G. Buisthas mentioned that in 
birds in their winter quarters, Among the Bombay on the approach of the monsoon, 
hawks, the Kestrel will occasionally be observ- nearly all the Kites, Hawks, Vultures, and 
ed in extraordinary abundance ; and Harriers other carrion birds disappear from the sea coast, 
(Cirem) are often seen beating over the open while the Crows begin to build their nests and 
ground; but the small waders are particularly hatch their young just at the season that seems 
common in all suitable places, including most most unsuitable for incubation, for the eggs are 
of those found in Britain, in greater or less often shaken out, or the nests themselves are 
abundance. It would be tiresome to particular- destroyed by the storms and the poor birds are 
rize iurther. But wonderful is the number of exposed, in the performance of their parental 
fishers, and vast indeed must be the consumption duties, to all the violence and inclemency of 
of their finuy prey. Otters (Lutra nair) rain and tempest. At the instigatioin of a sure 
among the mammalia, but no Seals; and and unerring instinct, the carnivorous birds, 
of birds, sundry fishing Eagles, and a great as the rains approach, withdraw llieraselves 
bare-legged fishing Owl, with various King- from a climate unsuitable to the f habits of 
fishers in abundance, numerous kinds of their young, betaking themselves tip the com- 
Heron in surprising numbers, Pelicans, Darters paratively dry air of the Dekhan, Where they 
(Plotus) t Pygmy Cormorants, and Grebes or nestle and bring forth in comfor^, aud find 

* Dabchicksbesides Gulls, Terns, and rarely food and shelter for their little onles. The 
Skimmers ( Rhynchops ). Gulls, however, are less scenes connected with this, which follow the 
numerous than in Britain ; but three species, conclusion of the rains, are curious enough, 
the common British Larue ridibundus and a While the mahomedans bury, and the hinrius 
nearly affined species, with the fine L. burn their dead, the Parsees expose their dead 
kthyaetus are seen chiefly towards the mouths in large cylindrical roofless structures, called 
of the Gangetic rivers. Over the salt water Towers of Silence, where birds of prey at all 
lake near Calcutta, has been seen a very uni- times find an abundant repast- Their family 
formly scattered flight of the great White cares and anxieties over for the season, the car- 
Egret, so prized at home. The Gull-billed rion-birds, which had left in May for the Dek- 
lern is there one of the common birds, and han, return in October to Bombay, and make 
the ^ Whiskered Tern (Hydrochelidon leuco - at once for the usual sceneB of their festivities, 
parka), replacing the Black Tern of the now stored with a three months 1 Bupply of un- 
Kentish marshes; and the Peregrine Falcon tasted food. As they appear in clouds ap- 
may not unfrequently be seen, well meriting proaching from the mainland, the Crows, un- 
the name of * duck Hawk* bestowed on it in willing that their dominions should be invaded, 
North America: also great flocks of Longshanks hasten in flocks to meet them, aud a battle en- 
(Bimmtopus) wading and seeking their sub* sues in the air, loud, fierce and noisy ; the 
sistence in the expanse of shallow water. Along fluttering of the wings, the screaming and caw- 
the reed-fringed nullahs or water-courses, the ing of the combatants, resounding over the 
muddy banks are honeycombed with the foot- island, till the larger birds succeed, and having 
steps of wild Pigs of all sizes, and various gained the victory are suffered henceforth to 
Bdlkkem swarming around, as the numbers live in peace. In Bengal, the Kites and Bra- 
ot themcaptured intrap-cagesabundantlvtestify, mini Kites breed chiefly in January and Fe- 
Pftssing from the delta of Lower Bengal, no bruary, anWisappear during the rams. The 
matter in what direction, a considerable re- adult * Adjutants’ make their appearance as 
placement of species may be observed, charac* soon as the rains set in, and becoming in fine 
teristic of the fauna of Behar and of the plains pkiraage towards the close of the rains, depart 
M Uppet India to the west and north, aud of at that time to breed in the eastern portion of 
the Burmese countries eastward: in the sub- the Sunderbuns upon lofty trees, and along the 
Himalayas, the forms of Europe and ofW. eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal upon trees 

™ 1! preval1 mor " 8nd mor ® toward ' “d rooks. Vultures an permanently mi. 
the N.W. Malayan forme eastward, and Chinese dent; and the Crowe propagate chiefly in 
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March and April, their neats being not unfre- downs, the Hare bounding over the stony soil, 
qiiently exposed to the fury of the nor-westers the Antelope, the Tchiru and also the Goa, 
and destroyed by them altogether. A very Procaprapicticaudata of Hodgson, scouring the 
large proportion of the feathered inhabitants of sandy flats, and the Fox stealing along to his 
the British islands are equally natives of, or burrow, all are desert and Tartarian types of 
seasonal or irregular visitants to, Southern the animal creation. The shrill whistle of the 
Asia. Not a few migratory species are com- Marmot alone breaks the silence of the scene, 
mon t6 the polar circle and to Lower Bengal, recalling the snows of Lapland to the mind; 
and even further towards the equator, accord- while the Kite and Raven wheel through the 
ing to season: but the individual birds may air, with as steady a pinion as if that eleva- 
not migrate so far north and south. The OaU tiou possessed the same power of resistance 
Hope camschatkems, a delicate little bird that it does at the level of the sea. Still higher 
much like a nightingale, but with a brilliant in the heavens, long black V-shaped trains of 
ruby-throat, which is not rare in the vicinity of wild Geese cleave the air, shooting over the 
Calcutta during the cold season, arrives u early glacier crowned top of Kinchinjhow, and wing- 
in April, with the snowfleck, in the Lower ing their flight in one day, perhaps, from the 
Kolyma district” in Northern Siberia, as we are Yaru to the Ganges, over BOO miles of space, 
told by Von Wrangell; that is to say, before and through 22,000 feet of elevation: one 
the last of them have left Bengal: but it is re- plant alone, a yellow lichen (Borrera) is found 
markable that this bird has never been seen in at this height, and that only as a visitor for, 
the very numerous collections from the Hima- Tartar-like, it migrates over the lofty slopes 
laya examined hitherto; though another and and ridges, blown about by the violent winds, 
non-migratory species of the same genus . I found he says, a small beetle at the very top, 
(O.pectoralisJ peculiar, so far as known, to probably blown up also; for it was aflower- 
the Himalaya, is of common occurrence in suoh feeder, and seemed benumbed with cold.*' 
collections. It is, however, enumerated in Mr. “An enormous quantity of water-fowl,” re- 
HodgsoU’s list of the birds of Nepal: still it marks the same scientific traveller, Dr. Hooker, 
seems to follow that the C . camtschatkensis does “ breed in Tibet, including many Indian spe- 
not breed extensively on this side of the snow; cies that migrate no further north. The natives 
although the Bengal birds may not have to fiud collect their eggs for the markets of Jigatzi, 
their way quite so far as to Northern Siberia to Giantchi, and Llassa, along the banks of the 
pass the summer. The Hoopoe (Upupa epops,) Yaru river, Ramchoo, and Yarbru and Dacheu 
another species oommon in Southern Asia du- lakes. Amongst other birds, the Saras , or 
ring the cold season, and on the table lands at ^iant Crane of India (see Turner’s Tibet, 
all seasons, is, to all appearance, a bird of flut- p. 212) repairs to these enormous elevations to 
tering and feeble flight; but has repeatedly breed. The fact of birds characteristic of the 
been observed, during the seasons of migration, tropics dwelling for months in such climates is 
at altitudes considerably above the limits of a very instructive one, and should be borne in 
vegetation. u On the western side of the Li* mind in our speculations on the climate sup- 
n£k pass, about 16,500 feet, I saw a Hoopoe,” posed to be indicated by the imbedded bones of 
writes Major Cunningham, and at Momay birds.” It may however be remarked that 
(14.000 to 15,000 feet elevation), under the the Saras (Gms antigone) also breeds south of 
lofty Donkia Pass in Northern Sikhim, Dr. J. the Himalaya ; and that specimens too young 
D. Hooker observed, in the month of Septem- to fly are occasionally brought for sals even to 
ber, that u birds flock to the grass about Mo- Calcutta. Turner, describing the lake c< Ramt- 
roajr; Larks, Finches, Warblers, abundance of choo,” remarks,—“that il is frequented by great 
sparrows (feeding on the Yak droppings), with abundance of water-fowl, wild-geese, ducks, teal, 
occasionally the Hoopoe: waders, Cormorants, and storks, which, on the approach of winter, 
and wild Ducks, were sometimes seen in the take their flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
streams, but most of these were migrating numbers of saurhises, the largest 1 species of the 
south. ,,; Dr. J J. D. Hooker’s sketch of the crane kind, are! seen here at certain seasons 
giratod hut most desolate panorama beheld by of the year, and they say, that any quantity of 
hhn from the summit of the Donkia Pass eggs may there be collected, they are found 
(18;466 feet elevation) ought to be familiar to deposited near the banks. “ I had , (t he says” 
ell readers ; and be elsewhere remarks that “ no several of them given to me when I was at 
village 1 dr house is seen throughout theexten- Tassisudon, during the rains; they were as 
rive area over which the eye roams from large as a turkey’s egg, and I remember being 
Bhomtse, ahd the ! general character of the told that they came from this place; but whe* 
aesolate^landscape was similar to that which ther or hot they were those of the Satires,! 
to tod' as Men from the Donkia Pass. The I cannot venture to pronounce.” Instances 
^rteixtg with its feat on the sloping I have been known of the Saras breeding inesp* 
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tivity, when a pair was allowed the range of a panies it in those countries, while tb\ with not 
large walled garden (protected from Jackals) them Raven Corvus corax is mevm of the 
containing shallow inundated enclosures for the only there, but also over a great poruompara* 
growth of rice: in these the nest was commenced Punjab. In other parts of India the cotoown 
under water, and raised for some inches above tively small C. culminate is popularly Mern 
the surface; the eggs were two in number, to Europeans as “the Raven:” but the norifeel 
about 3} inches long by 2| inches broad, of a Raven would make a meal of one and notban 
bluiah-white # with a few distantly placed rufous much the worse for it. Dr. Francis Buchifel 
specks and blotohes. The nest of the European Hamilton, remarking upon the hawking or A* 
Crane ( Orus cinerea), also a common Indian conry observed by him in the Shahabad dim 
bird, is thus described by Major Lloyd, as ob- trict, mentions that lt the only pursuit word 
served by himself in Scandinavia. “ It usually notice that he saw in several days 1 hawk^ 
breeds in extended morasseB, far away from the ing was from a large bird of prey named Ji* 
haunts of men. It makes its nest, consisting mach , which attacked a very strong Falcon as 
of jstalks of plants and the like, on a tussock, it was hovering over a bush into which it had 
and often amongst willow and other bushes, driven a Partridge. The moment the Falcon 
The female lays two eggs/ 1 &c. Again, Major spied the Jimach it gave a scream, and flew off 
Cunningham, in his ‘Ladak,’ &c., remarks that with the utmost velocity, while the Jimach 
the water-fowl swarm on the lakes and on the equally pursued. They were instantly followed 
still waters of the Upper Indus. I have, he says by the whole parly, foot, horse, and elephants, 
shot the wild Goose on the Thogji, Cbanmo and ! perhaps 200 persons, shouting and firing with 
Chomoriri lake at 15,000 feet; and Col. Bates all their might; and the Falcon was saved, but 
and I shot three Teal on the Suraj Dal, a small j not without severe wounds, the Jimach having 
lake at the head of the Bbaga river, at an eleva- struck her to the ground; but a horseman 
tion of upwards of 16,000 feetbut the time came up in time to prevent her from being dc- 
of the year is not mentioned by this author, voured.” The WoTckab or TJkab, as it is also 
Those birds which are oomraon to India and the termed, is a small Eagle, very abundant in the 
polar circle appertain for the most part, as might plains of Upper India, the Dukhun, &c., bear- 
be supposed, to the wading and web-footed or* ing many systematic names, the earliest or¬ 
ders ; and a few of them are of very general dis- which is Aquilafulvescm ; for it is a diifefo Aq» 
tribntioo over the world, as, especially, the com- bird, not quite so large and robust^ftt has been 
mon Turnstone (Strepsilas interpm), which! nmioides of Africa, with wh% Walter Elliot* 


tpwwvmucuw tjvcmu vue norm oi ocouana, naou.?' * \ the iesses for some 

Orkney and Shetland : but t specimen was not, „ r: '‘becomes hot, „n ^Falcon to 

long ago procured near Madras, which is now ' I kind of prey, and ?ow g 16 ^ 

in the Calcutta museum; and there also jrt “hlf selze jh. ’ • nfnr \ ; n ponaeouence, 
bo aeon an example of the nearly related Phala- ‘ Shahms (Faleopereymoto ) «q^ ^ 

ropw fuHcmw, obtained in the Calcutta provi-: they dying to great distance 
aion-baxar so late in the year aHS’May », 1846.1 “ff« u the Jimach. The pnneipni 
The well-known natureljuKthf the Madras Presi- species employed in Indian »1 . 
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jptari diirtnal birds of prey are met with in In* 
dial, many of them being muoh commoner in 
this country ; «tnd they are associated with nu- 
fflerbus other Species unknown in Europe. The 
spbrt of falconry is widely diffused over Asia, 
CVen to the Maiayas; but whether extending to 
China and Japan, we are unaware. It may 
further be noticed that the “ quarry” hawked 
by Dr. Layard's Bedouin companions on the 
great plain of Mesopotamia, and rightly enough 
denominated by him a “ Bustard,” is no other 
than the Houbara ( Honiara Macqueenii) of 
Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a different spe¬ 
cies from that of Spain and North Africa (if. 
undulata ;) and it appears that the former has 
most unexpectedly turned up, of late years, in 
England and Belgium, if not also in Denmark. 
The great spiny-tailed Swift of the Himalaya 
(Acanthylis nudipes of Hodgson) was obtained, 
a few seasons back, in England. Mr. Gould 
identifies this British-killed bird with his Ac. 
caudacuta of Australia, but it appears identical 
with the Himalayan species; upon comparing 
Himalayan specimens with Mr. Gould’s plate, 
no difference can be detected. The great Al¬ 
pine Swift, (Cypselus melba ) is common to 
the Himalaya, the Nilgiria, and high mountains 
of Ceylon, but the great Acanikylit of the 
Himalaya has never been observed in 8. India, 
and is replaced in the Nilgiris, Ceylon, and also 
across the Bay of Bengal, (in Penang, &c.) by 
A distinct species, the Ac gigantea . Gold and 
Silver Pheasants are inhabitants of China ; but 
the Golden Pheasant, according to M.Tem- 
miuck, inhabits not only China and Japan, but 
the northern parts of Greece, as also Georgia 
and the Caucasus; and it has been met with 
even in tbe province of Orenbourg. M. Deg¬ 
land informs us, that M. Gamba, French Con- 
sal at Tiflis, met with this gorgeous bird in 
numerous flocks on the spurs of the Caucasus, 
which extend towards the Caspian sea; and 
that now it has gone wild and multiplied in 
some of the forests of Germany. In Southern 
Asia, the birds familiarly known as 1 Bulbuls’ 
ttuat not be confounded with the Persian Bul¬ 
bul, which is a species of true Nightingale 
ft genus very closely related to some 
of the smell Thrushes of America. We have 
no true Nightingale wild in India ; but the 
4 .fihama' Cercotrichas macroum, undoubtedly 
(he finest song-bird of this part of the world, is 
hot unfreqnently designated the Indian Night* 
tygAle, ft misnomer which only leads to confu- 
ifon. It H cbffitoon to India'and the Malay 
oounttiei; Slid there is a second species (0, 
fysottwfwis) iq the Philippines, and a third (0. 

in Afedft. We may remark that 
tjo toocktSs^bchyneha is also termed Shu* 
’j^w^hklladtas Presidency. Our esteemed 
iMiah'afenj^ is U Merle fritebr d$ tongue 


queue of Levaillant (Oiseaux d* Afriqu pi 
114). The Bhimraj (Edotins peuradiseus) is 
popularly denominated “ the Mocking-bird” by 
Europeans. Several eminent naturalists per¬ 
sist in ignoring the very great differences be¬ 
tween ( Storks’ and 1 Cranes/ in their appear* 
ance, habits, anatomy, modes of breeding, 
and everything, except that both happen to 
be long-legged birds. They do so by designat* 
ing the Hurgila or * Adjutant' (LeptoptUus 
argala) 1 the gigantic Crane.” The three or¬ 
dinary Indian Cranes ( Qru$ antig<me t Gr . ct- 
nerea , and Gr. virgo: the Gr. leucogeranos t 
occur rarely in the North West Provinces. Now 
the words Crane and 0m, and the Hindustani 
names of the three common Indian species, Sa¬ 
ra*, Karrmch , an dKakarra, all have reference 
to tbe loud trumpeting of these birds, which 
have a curious internal conformation resem¬ 
bling that of the Trumpeter Swans: whereas 
the Storks are voiceless birds, having actually 
no vocal muscles, and can make no sound, but 
by clattering their mandibles together, which 
they do pretty loudly. Yunx indica, appears 
to be met with in Afghanistan and Tibet. Mr. 
Gould describes a kind of Nuthatch to inhabit 
the Himalayan mountains towards Kashmir, but 
the bird in question is unknown in Central 
India properly so designated. The Acrocepha • 
lus arundinaceu8 (Sylvia turdoides of Tera- 
rainck), and the Acr. salicarius (S. arundinacea 
of Temminck), and also the three common Bri¬ 
tish species of Fhylloscopus , have been noted 
by different authors a9 occurring in India ; but 
the three Indian species are different. In India, 
various instances occur of closely affined Indian 
and European birds, which every ornithologist 
would at once pronounce to be distinct: e. g* 
Oriolus galbula and 0. kundoo ; Lanins excu* 
bitor and L. lahtora ; Troglodytes europom 
and Tr. sub-himalayanus ; Certhia familiaris 
and 0. himalayana , fyc.; and not unfrequently 
the exact European species inhabits India 
in addition to another which would other¬ 
wise be regarded as its counterpart or repre¬ 
sentative, or according to the views of some 
naturalists a mere local or dimatal variety of 
the same species: thus Circus Sminsonii (the 
pallidus of Sykes) is regarded by Prof. Schle* 
gel as a local variety of 0. cineraceus; had be 
said so of C. cyaneus it would be more intelligi¬ 
ble, as the affinity is mueh closer with cyaneus; 
nevertheless, both Swainsonii and cineraceus 
appear to be common throughout Africa, as 
both likewise are in India, inhabiting the s|^|'. 
districts, and each remaining ever trup tqjfi 
distinctive characters; while cyaneus also i 
bits the vieinity of the Himalaya, together; 
both the others. There are precisely thpi i5p' ; 
grounds for regarding the European jhm 
pus trochiluh thrufus as being'" * 
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* local’ varieties of one species 5 only these birds in Lower Bengal; and Gallophasis albocristaius 
happen to be better known, much as they re- of the W. Himalaya and G . melanotw of Sikhim, 
gamble each other. Again, we have the true Fal * which produce an intermediate race in Nepal; 
coperegrims common inlndia, together with F. and G. Ouvieri of Assam and Sylhet, and G . 
peregrinator , which would otherwise be regard- lineatus of Burmah, which interbreed in Arakan, 
ed as its Indian counterpart: Hypotriorchissub* &c,, so that every possible transition from one 
buteo found together with H. severus ; Himn - to the other can be traced, os demonstrated by 
do mmis (the ordinary Indian Sand Martin.) a fine series of preserved specimens in the 
together with H.ripariaiCuculuscanorus (the museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, If 
European Cuckoo,) as also several affined spe- inhabiting widely separated regions, the (assum- 
cies; and so on. In some cases, a European ed) distinctness of such races, would be at once 
species may have two or more ‘ representatives* granted ; as with Phasianus colchicus and the 
in India, or vice versd. Thus Nucifraga cary- Chinese Ph. tw'quatus, which readily intermix 
ocatactes of the pine forests of Europe and Si- and blend, wherever the latter has been intro* 
beria is replaced by N. hemispila in those of the duced in Europe. Such races as the Crossbills, 
Himalaya generally, and by H. mdtimaculata the Bauri and Shahin Falcons of India, the 
about Kashmir; Pams major by P. monticolus British Phylloscopus trockilus and Ph , rufiis, 
and P. cmoreuSy if not also i\ nuclialis (in ad- and the different European Sparrows, maintain 
dition to cinerrn) in S. India ; Pious major by themselves persistently distinct; and this while 
P. himalayanus and P. darjellensis; Accentor the common Sparrow of India Would probably 
alpinus by A. nipalensis and A. variegatus : bleud with the British Sparrow (though conside- 
while, on the other hand, Lanins lahtora in red distinct by some), if an opportunity should 
India is represented both by L. excubitor and occur of its doing so. 

L. meridionals in Europe; Sitta cinnamoven - The following birds are given in the Calcutta 
iris by 8. europcea and S . ccesia, fyc. Some or- Review (March 1857), as common to England 
nithologists regard the Passer domesticus t P . and Southern Asia. 

italics (vel cisalpinus), and P. salicarms (vel Gyps Fulvus. ( Vultur fulvus ; ‘ Griffon Vul- 
hispaniolensis ,) of Europe, as being local varie- ture.’) Inhabits the high mountains of Europe 
ties merely of the same: yet they hold true to and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and its 
distinctive differences of coloring, wheresoever vicinity: common in Dalmatia, Greece, and the 
found; and examples of the last-named race islands of the Mediterranean; less so on the 
from Afghanistan and the extreme N. W. of Alps, and exceedingly rare and accidental in 
India differ in no appreciable respect from Al- the British islands and northern provinces of 
gerian specimens with which they have been com* France. Replaced in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, 
pared moreover, this race is of far more grega- and Barbary, by the nearly affined G. occiden- 
rious habits even than Passer domesticus; a talia: in E. Africa by G. Ruppellii: and in 8. 
fact noticed of it alike in N. Africa and in Africa by G. Kolbii; also generally over India 
Kohat. For the Bauri or Peregrine Falcon of and the Malay countries by G. lndicus, a much 
India, Mr. Gould adopts Latham’s name F, smaller bird. All are remarkable for posses- 
caliduSf thereby implying a distinction from true sing fourteen tail-feathers, whereas other birds 
p&regrinus. It may be doubted exceedingly if of prey have twelve only; even their congener, 
any one difference could be detected. It is G. bengalensis, which is the commonest Indian 
true, that many highly approximate races (con- vulture about and near towns, and is also met 
sidered, therefore, as species) do maintain their with in E. Africa. As Mr. Yarrell does not 
distinctness, even in the same region and vici- appear to discriminate the G. occidentalism it is 
nity; as Falco peregrinus and F, peregrinator , just possible that the bird which he notices 
HypotriorckS svMuteo and H. $everus } Circus appertains to that particular race, rather than to 
cyaneus and C. Swainsonii in India. Coradas the genuine G. fulvus of the Himalaya, 
bengalmi* of all India meets, in the Punjab, The G. fulvus is the * great white Vulture* 
&c., the European 0. garrula ; but iu Assam, of the Himalaya j and the * great black Vulture* 
Sylhet, Tippera, and, more rarely, Lower Bengal, of the Himalaya, Vultur monachus, may yet be 
it co-exists with the C. offlnis , specimens of fouud to stray so far west as Britain ^ since jti 
from the Burmese countries are ever has several times been shot in Schleswig t and 
their proper coloration, as those of 0 . Holstein, also in Provence, L&ugqeddc, Dsupl* 
rare from Upper and S. India; but ini, &c. It is not rare in the Pyrenees, 

| is seen every conceivable gradation or dinia, Sicily, and mountainous rejpons efjhe 
’ion from Cue type of colouring to the S. E. of Europe. , . ’ 

in examples from the territories where The great African V. aurieularit fcesbcea ob« 
graces ra&J: so also with the Tteron served in Greece, and has ones, Mon* killed in 
i of Upper India and the 2V. chlt>* France (in Province) j this. resembles V. ponti- 
India and Ceylon, which blend cerianus, the so-called ; kingrotatt* common 
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over the plains of India, but is much larger, In Europe it has been observed so far north 
equalling V. monachus in size; while the latter as in Jutland ; but never in the British 
has also an analagous diminutive in Africa, in islands. 

the V. occipitalis. Aquila noma. (‘ Spotted Eagle.’) Inhabits 

Neopthron Percnopterus (‘ Egyptian Vul- Europe, Asia, and Africa; being common ip 
ture) of the Appendix to Bruce’s travels the hilly parts of India, and even in the Bengal 
Bachamah; Pharaoh's chickens , <&c. Inhabits Sundarbans. Very rare in N. Europe: but 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, abounding in most has been shot near the town of Schleswig, and 
warm regions; very common on the plains has even been known to breed in Ireland, 
of Upper Hindustan, and the table-land of pen- There are two affined species in India, Aq. 
insular India ; but not observed in Lower Ben- hastata, nearly as large but less robust, and Aq. 
gal below the tideway of the Gangetic rivers: fulvescens, distinct from Aq. neevioides of Africa 
common in the southern parts of Europe; but the ‘ Wokhab’ noticed in Cyc. of India t which 
very rare and accidental in the British islands, is smaller and more robust,—a miniature of Aq. 
and also in Scandinavia, This bird is evidently mogilnik. Neither of them has been observed 
the ‘ Kite’ of Major A. Cunningham’s * Lndak* in Europe. 

(p. 205). He writes—“ the Eagle (cha-nak, or Futolmaetos fasciatus . ( Falco BonelM , dela 
the ‘black bird*) and the kite (cha-kor } or the Marmora.) Inhabits the southern parts of 
white bird) are common enough, and so is the Europe, with Asia, and N, Africa ; being re¬ 
large raven.” A second species of this genus, placed in S. Africa by Eu. bellicosus: in India 
the N. pileatus, inhabits Africa only. and Ceylon confined to the hilly parts, where far 

Gypaetos . The Lammergeycr (Gypaetos) in- ^ rom rare * 
habits the high mountains of Europe, Asia and Hieraetus pematus. Inhabits E. Europe, 
Africa; from the Altai even to the Cape colony. Asia, Africa, India generally, and Ceylon : dif- 
Authorities differ with respect to the value to be f er i n R ver y J^He (if at all) from H. morphnoides 
attached to certain differences observed in speci- °f Australia : a rare species in Europe. Prof, 
mens from different regions. The Prince of Schlegel doubts the proper habitat of this 
Canino identifies the Himalayan with G. bar- bird : it is not uncommon in India, preying 
batus of Gebler from the Altai, and G. nudipes muc b domestic pigeons, 
of Brehra ( meridionalis of Keyser and Blasius) Pandion halicetus. (‘ Osprey.*) Of universal 
from S. Africa. M. Malherbe remarks that distribution ; the Australian only differing but 
specimens from the Pyrenees and Sardinia are of slightly. Common in India ; and migratory in 
inferior size to those from the Swiss Alps; and the far north. 

this smaller race is the G. barbatus occidentalis Falco candicans . (Falco gyrfalco ; < Gyr 
of Schlegel. Even the Himalayan is said to Falcon.*' An Arctic species, very rare in tem- 
differ from that of eastern Europe by having a perate regions: the Shangar of Indian falconry 
pictoral dark band not. observed in the other, seems to denote it, as a bird of excessively rare 
and is the G. heraachalanus of Captain Hutton, occurrence in the Punjab. Some writers sepa- 
The constancy of the alleged distinctions seems rale from it an Icelandic race, either as a dis- 
to need confirmation, preparatory to an estima- tinct species or variety, respecting which there 
tion of their value. The Himalayan bird is is much difference of opinion, 
commonly mis-called ‘ Golden Eagle’ by English Falco sacn. Schlegel (F. lanorius apud 
residents. . Temrainck and Gould), a very rare species 

Aquila chrysaetos (* Golden Eagle,*) Inhabits in East Europe, seems to belong properly to 
the mountainous regions of Europe, Asia, and Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in the Hima- 
N. America (being the only true Aquila in the laya. 

New World); rare in N. Africa: and in India Falco lanorius . Schlegel, an inhabitant of the 
confined to the Himalaya. M. Degland in- South East of Europe, differs very slightly from 
dines to the opinion that a larger and smaller the Indian F. juggur, Gray, 
race exist; the former inhabiting a colder region; Mm ( < Perep5ne Faloon ^ In - 

bnt this much needs confirmation. No diffe- habit8 E A aia, North Africa, if not also 
rente, can 1 * perceived between British and North and South America: the South African 
HimamySiiexamples. ^ ^ race smaller; and Australian F. macropus 

4quik mogilnik ox * Imperial Eagle* of Tem- (melanogenys of Gould) very nearly affined* 
rninck (Aq* hcliaca, Savigny ) inhabits generally Common in India *, also a nearly affined spades, 
a warmer climate than Aq. chrysmtos, and is F. peregrinator, which, resorts more to 
extensive^ diffused over the mountainous re- hills, and is the F, ruber indicus of Aldrovajw* 
gions of|&E. Europe,. Asia, and N. Africa, ip- Although the Indian and also the north 
cM^thosq of India (beifig the chrysa^oe of American, races are <{ considered differed , ] 
Dr* Jain's Oetalogue of Birds of S, India)- the European hy. some! is doabte^ the; ^* 
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enctt bf any permanent distinction whatso¬ 
ever. 

Hypotriorchis subbuteo (Falco subbuteo 
the 1 Hobby.*) All Europe, Asia and Africa 
migratory : common in the Himalaya; rarer in 
8 % India; a cold weather visitant in Lower 
Bengali together with ap affined species, H. 
eeVerus, Both are somewhat crepuscular in 
habit* 

ErytJiropus vesp&rtinus. ( Falco rufipes; the 
1 Bed-footed Falcon.*) Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa: rare in Britain: not uncommon in India, 
in large flocks, which visit Lower Bengal during 
the rorifiy season. 

Mrytkropus cenckm. (Falco tinnunculoides 
at Vieillot.) Resembles E. vespertiuus in 
structure and habits and both appear to be ex¬ 
clusively insectivorous, siezing their prey on the 
ground and not habitually on the wing (like 
the ‘Hobby*), Geographical range also si¬ 
milar, or nearly so; but this has not been 
known to stray into Britain. Both are migra¬ 
tory. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius. (Falco tinnunculus 
the ‘Kestrel.*) All Europe, Asia, Africa, 
with the great Asiatic archipelago. Very com¬ 
mon iti India, sometimes in large flocks. The 
commonest bird of prey in England and 
France. 

Aitur palumbarius. (‘ Goshawk ’) Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa : rare in Britain ; much 
commoner in Scandinavia, and generally over 
Europe, where migratory: common in the 
Himalaya. 

Aedpiter nim . (‘ Sparrow-hawk.*) Europe, 
Alia, and N. Africa: common in the hilly parts 
-of India ; rare in the plains, where abundantly 
replaced by Micronisus Radius. Migrates par¬ 
tially in northern regions. There is a nearly 
affined race in the Malay countries, Acc. nisoides, 
distinguished by having a white throat with 
three distinct dark stripes, and no rufous 
on the under-parts of the adult male. In other 
respects, quite similar do Acc- nisus; and by no 
means to be confounded with Acc* virgatus, 
Ifkieh likewise has the throat-stripes. 

Buteo vulgaris . (‘ Common Buzzard. *) 
Europe, N. Africa, Asia Miuor: higher moun¬ 
tains of India ; being common in the W. Hima¬ 
laya, rare in the Nilgiris, and replaced on the 
plains^ B. canescens. Rare, and to the north 
ward atuTfftf west only, in America: mostly 
migratory in'Seandinavia. 

f&ids apiv&a* v ‘Honejr Buzzard/) Europe’, 
Aefak, N. Africa: migratory. Ini India common 
(if identically the same), in addition t6 P. crW- 
tata Id the crestless or subcrested Indian 
tfpetimen* (adults), there is a marked 1 tendency 
to tie development of three dark stripes on a 
white throat, mid in the Astur frfvfrgattw 
and sundry otfcItfdkui specie^. Ctor sttnh 


be of a hybrid race between P. apivora and 
P. cristate P 

Circus otrucfinotits. (‘ Marsh Harrier/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, N. Africa : very commoft in India. 
Migrates in Scandinavia. 

Oircns cyaneus (‘Hen Harrier/) Europe, 
Asia, Africa: the American 0. IBiginosus bare¬ 
ly if at all, separable. In India common in the 
Sub Himalaya region and its Vicinity : being 
replaced southward by C. Swainsonii (pallidus 
of Sykes.) 

Circus cineraceu8. (C. Montagui } Montagu's 
Harrier/) Europe, 9. Asia, Africa: very com¬ 
mon in India. 

Circaetus gallicus is a bird of South Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which is common in India, and 
has been’killed in Denmark; but never in the 
British Islands. 

Bubo maximus. (‘ Eagle Owl.*) Europe, 
Siberia, China, Asia Minor, Babylonia, Barbary; 
Himalaya ? If so, very rare. 

Scops Aldrovandi (* Scops eared Owl/) 
Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa: migratory. I n 
India replaced by affined species; more especi" 
ally Sc. bekkamoena (the Scops sunia et penna m 
to, of Hodgson) which seems to be generally 
diffused over the country. Sc. Aldrovandi is 
admitted in the Catalogue of species from Nepal 
and Tibet presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Hodgson ; but referring doubtless to a grey 
specimen of the bakkamcena. Gradations from 
the grey to the chesnut-coloured varieties of 
Sc. bakkamcena may be seen in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Asio otus. ( Otus vulgaris ; ‘Longeared 
Owl.’) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia, 
N. America : in India, confined to the Hima¬ 
laya, where not uncommon. 

Asiobrachyotus . (Otus brachyotus ; ‘Short¬ 
eared Owl/) Europe, Asia, Africa N. and S. 
America : migratory. Common in India. 

Symium aluco. (S. stridulum ; * Tawny 
Owl*) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia 
to Japan (Temminck), S. nivicolum, common 
in the W. Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely 
separable. 

Athene psilodactyla, (.Nodua pmerina ; 
Little Owl.’) Europe, N, Africa,, W. Asia, 
Afghanistan, N. W. Himalaya. A much lar¬ 
ger species than the true Ath. paiserijw 
(Strix acadica of Temminck) of N., Europe, 
which has not been observed in the British 
Islands., ' 

TMtti t liscivotitt. (* Kissel TIMsb/) 
Europe, W. A sis: iti rtprerthtatlve 11 the fa 
Himalaya appeArn to be cobstattlly i litfll 
largbr and has mdtb oftb^RilSih hifytfprt the 
ohtertdcst tail-feathW; uddtr i^hftsh rifpfhl 
differences, M. Horner bftto 

nan^T. Hdflgtimr. - 1 * ; ^ 
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Qrmyh Whifc (Turin WMei; 
c White’s Thrush.’) A Siberian species, accordi 
ing to the PHnce of Canino, with 14 tail-fea¬ 
thers ! Distinct from the very similar 0* deuma 
of India (from the Hindustani word Dama , 
equivalent to ‘ Thrush’), with which it has 
been supposed identical. 

TwinpUurie. (* Fieldfare.*) Europe, W. 
Asia; migratory. One specimen has been killed 
at Saharunpur. In the Himalaya generally, 
replaced by T. atrogularis, a common bird of 
N. Asia, which occasionally strays into Europe 
and has been obtained so far west as in 
Denmark; in India it occurs sparingly in 
Lower Bengal during the cold season. T. fus* 
catus of Pallas (Nmmanni of Temminck), 
another species inhabiting Siberia and Japan, 
and straying rarely into Europe, has been once 
obtained in Nepal. 

Twins iliacus. (* Redwing’) Europe, W. 
Asia, Barbary; has been observed in large 
flocks in Kohat. Migratory: breeding in the 
extreme north. 

Twins merula. (‘ Blackbird.) Europe, 
W. Asia, N. Africa, Madeira; Afghanistan? 
Kashmir ? China ? Females have been seen 
from Afghanistan and Cliusan, which could not 
be distinguished from the common European 
Blackbird; and it is said to be—common in the 
mountains surrounding Kashmir, at from 
10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation. The Prince 
of Canino has recently distinguished a nearly 
affined u Merula dactyloptera” from Syria. 

Twins (or Merula) simUUma. Of the moun¬ 
tainous parts of 8 . India and M. Kinnisii of 
those of Ceylon, though nearly affined, are suffix 
eiently well distinguished from the Blackbird 
of Europe. In the Himalaya generally, the 
latter is replaced by M, bouiboul (pceciloptera 
of Vigors), which is not unfrequently brought 
in cages to Calcutta, where known as the. 

Kastura; 

Oyanecula wolji. (Phcmioura suedca; 
9 Blue-throated Warbler.’) Europe, W. Asia, 
Japan (Temminck), N. Africa ; rare in Britain .* 
migratory : abundantly replaced in India by C. 
suecica, and m middle Asia, Afghanistan, &o;, 
by 8, cmrulecula (cyme of Eversmann); the 
firit known by its pure white pectoral spot, 
which spot is always deep ferruginous in the 
Indian bird, and is wanting in that from 
middle Asia. 

Buticilla vhcenicum. (Phomicwa mticfllp 
1 5ed|terO)®we> % Aai* Siberia (ScbJegelj 
Japaq, (Terpjmck,) X Africa; n^patpiy. 
Replaoed in Sindh and Afehanutan by % 
the pheewcu- 

NsnoMfrom Nepal* Themw ^merpui HA- 

'tywmm ¥ om, X w 

genkraljy4i%t^i ow wia, 


Tratmola vubmla< (Saxicola rubieda; 
‘Stone-chat.’) Europe, N. Africa, Japan 
(Temminck.) In India replaced by the nearly 
affined Pr. indica, and in Sindh also by Pr, 
leucura, as in S. Africa by Pr. pastor. 

Pratincola rubetra. (Saxicola rubetra 

* Whinchat,’) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia (Sob- 
legel): migratory. Erroneously assigned to '' 
India. 

Saxicola manthe. (*WJieatear.’) Europe, 

W. Asia, plains of Upper Iiftlja, N. Africa, 

Artie regions, Greenland I Migratory. 

There are several other Indian Wheatears, 
all of which are different from those of Europe 
excepting S. leucomela; but S. stapazina is 
replaced in India by S> atrogularis, and Sv 
leucura by S. ieucuroides (opistholewa of' 
Strickland) which occurs likewise in N. E. 
Africa. 

Lomtella rayi , (Salicaria lotustefla; 

1 Grasshopper Warbler.’) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa: migratory. Has once been obtained 
in Central India* and once in Lower Bengal; 
where an affined species. L. Rubescena, is not 
uncommon. Both specimens are io the Cal¬ 
cutta museum. 

Acrocephalus anmdinaceus, (Salicaria tur- 
ioides; ‘Thrushlike Warbler.’) Europe N. 
Africa, Arabia (Schlegel) y Japan (Tmminck); 
rare in Britain: migratory, Replaced iu India 
by Acr. brunneacena. 

Sylvia atricapilla, (Curruca atricapUla ; 

* Blackcap ‘ Warbler.’) Europe, W. Asia, 
Arabia, (Schlegel), Japan (Temminck), all 
Africa. One killed iu Java (Temminck.) 

Sylvia cinerea. (Curruca cinerea: 1 Common 
White-throat.’) Europe, Asia Minor, Arabia 
(Schlegel), N- Africa ; migratory, 

Sylvia curruca . (Cumm sylviella: * Lesser 
White-throat.*) Europe, Asia, Africa : migra¬ 
tory. Common in India ; and a nearly affined 
but larger species in 8 . IndiaA affioie(Uumc<*, 
cinerea apud Jerdon.) 

Sylvia orphea (Qurrm orphea ; ‘ Qsphtna 
Warbler.*) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia, ( 8 chlcr 
gel) rare in Britain: migratory. The Indian 
race seems to differ only in having a some-, 
whet longer bill: inhabiting both Upper Hindu¬ 
stan and S. India. 

Phylloscopus trochilus . (Sylm free htius / 

4 Wffipw Warbler.’)* Europe, Asia Minor, N. 
Africa; W, India (apqd 6 ould t hut need#, 
confirmation): migratory Mag b m known 
to Stray to N. America, 

Rpyulncmtatus. (‘ Qoldeiwarested BegUf, 

In*’) Europe, X A*i*t Japan, W- AlSv 
Barbary : partially migratory. Replaced, to tfc* 

W. Himalaya by R, himalayensi*. 

Regulwkt proregtivs, {Be^mmiestm^ 

‘ Dalmatian Begulu*.’), Alia ; very me ii 

luwpo ;• m v$mm QbtwwA iDilmiAi 
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end another in England. Common in India as Leyden. E. fnsrataofN, . . 

«i?h Mversl affiued BDecies. common in the W. Himalaya?. Asia, Japan, 

Pam major. (‘ Great Tit;’) Europe N. I id considerable numbers in L occurs sometimes 
A.£T P .Tn. Africa. Replaced in India , 1 melanocephala of S. EuropeW BengalB 
Ceylon, and Java, by P. cinereus, and in the parte of India. *“ 

Himalaya also by P. monticolus. Fringdla montxfnvgMaj Mot 

Pam cvruL (‘Blue Tit.') Europe, ® uro P^, 
l Asia, Japan, China Formosa. f a itoalaya; a winter visi- 

Parus ater . (‘ Cole li* u ^jope. ^ 0 l t, er i a> tant in Britain. Tbe European Montifringill’a 
•nan. Formosa, i« \’ U nai v.« v nivalis has been obtained at Kandahar. 

Pmer montanus. (‘ Tree Sparrow/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia (commoner to the eastward) Siberia, 
Tibet, Sikhim, Arakan,Malayan peniusula, Java, 
China, Japan. 

Pmer domesticus. (‘ House Sparrow/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, N, Africa ; the Indian race (P. in* 
dim of Jardine and Selby) differing slightly 
from the European in the paleness of the fe¬ 
males and young, the much more albescent hue 
of the lower-parts, and bright rufous colouring 
on the back of the adult male. 

Pmer salicarius. (vel hispaniolensis) of 
Barbary and the southern parts of Europe, 
Asia Minor, Bokhara, and Afghanistan, visits 
the Feshawur valley and Kohat in large flocks, 
being everywhere more highly gregarious than 
P. Domesticus. P, Petronia (or Petronia stub 
ta), also of S. Europe and N. Africa to Madeira; 
is common in Afghanistan. 

Coccothraustes vulgaris. (* Hawfinch/) Eu¬ 
rope, Siberia, China, Jhpan (qu. C. Japouicus, 
Scblegel ?) 

Chrysomitris spinns. (Cardnelis spinus ; 

* Siskin/) Europe, Siberia, Japan : a winter 
visitant chiefly in Britain, breeding in the far 
north. 

Linota cannabina. (‘ Common Linnet/) Eu¬ 
rope, Siberia, Japan, Asia Minor, Barbary. 

Linota canescens. (‘ Mealy Bedpole.) Nor¬ 
thern regions chiefly, Greenland, Japan : an 
irregular winter visitant in Britain. 

Linota montium. (‘ Mountain Linnet/) Eu¬ 
rope, N. Asia, Japan : N. or S. Britain ac* 
cording to season: replaced in Afghanistan by 
L. Brevirostris. 

Carpodam erythrinus, which is rare in the 
N. E. of Europe, is a common winter visitant 
over the greater part of India. 

Loxia curvirostra. (‘Common Crossbill/) Cir¬ 
cuit of northern regions: all Europe $ Afghan- 


•pan, Formosa, ^ateplaced in Nepal by P. 
kmodius. p 

Orites cav^ a f lUBt ( Pams caudatus ‘ Long¬ 
tailed Titjj) Europe, N. Asia, Japan. 

C(debates sulphurea . (Motacilla boarula; 

•Orjgy Wagtail/) Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay 
^(funtries, Australia ? Migratory within the 
British islands: common in India. 

Pipastes trivialis. (Anthus arboreus; * Tree 
Pipit/) Europe, N. Asia, Japan, W. Asia, N. 

Africa ; Himalaya (but much confounded with 
the common P. agilis of India) : migratory. 

Anthus pratensis . ‘ Meadow Pipit.* Europe, 

N* Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, W. India, (Gould), 

Nepal (Hodgson, Gray); one specimen receiv¬ 
ed from Pegu. 

Anthus obscurus. (. A . petrosus * Rock Pi¬ 
pit/) Europe, Siberia, Japan. Replaoed in 
the Himalayan region by A. Cervinus, which 
is likewise found in Europe. 

Corydalla Richardi . (Anthus Ricardi; ‘ Ri¬ 
chard’s Pipit/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; com¬ 
mon in India ; very rare in Britain. 

Corydalla campestris. A common European 
bird which even abounds in the southern parts 
of Sweden, but has not hitherto been observed 
in Britain, is also common in parts of India. 

Galerida cristata. (Alauda cristata; i Crest¬ 
ed Lark/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa; rare in 
Britain; common in India ? where known as 
Hie Chandul or CharndoL 
1 Calendrella brackydactyla. (Alauda brachy • 
dactyra; 1 Short-toed Lark/) S. Europe, N. 

Africa ; rare in Britain ; extremely common in 
India, where currently known to Europeans as 
the ‘ Ortolan/ 

Certhilauda desertorum of Spain and N. 

Africa inhabits Sindh. 

Ammomanes Lusitonia occurs in the deserts 
ofN.W. India, being replaced further south 
by A. phcenicura. ’ 

' Smberm miMaria. ( ( Common Bunting/) istan : an irregular visitant in Britain : : in Airier 
Europe, W. Asia, Arabia (Schlegel) Barbary. rica it has been obtained so far sototh as, ip; the 
' Emberiza citrinella, (‘Yellow Bunting/) Eu- Bermudas. A much smaller species mhabits 
xope, to beyond the polar circle: replaced in the Himalaya, theL. Himalayan?, ; 
thi' W. Himalaya by E. pithyomis, an in- Lo£a Mfasmta, (* European WMte-winged 
habitant also of Siberia, which occurs rare* Crossbill/) N. Europe aud ^^/'Hipialaja 
lyin W. Europe. • (Gould): rareio Britain. . ^ 1 : 

Emberm Gia of S. Europe is common in ’ Stumusvulgaris, (‘ Common 8tarlmg/) Eu- 
the W. Himalaya *, and EsPmiilla, which rope, Asia, Afrb, Azores ; comihott in tbe Hi- 
seemito be plentiful in<Sikhim, ba* oo&slofl- malaya and N.“ lni\% ^Kashmir, Afghanistan 
ally been observed in Europe, even so far west &c„ as in Britain, N: B.^-An Afghan' tpeci- 
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ifoeii, assigned to St. unicolor; appertains to; 
the present species, being an old male with the 
pale specks obsolete: the true St. unicolor of 
Sardinia, Barbary, &c ( > is very distinct and 
much less bright in its glosses. 

Pastor roseus. (* Rose-coloured Pastor/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa; common in India; rare 
in Britain* 

FregUus graenhu, (‘ Chough/) High moun¬ 
tains and sea-cliffs of Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
common in high Central Asia, the Himalayas, 
Afghanistan, Ac.; as is also the Pyrrbocorax 
alpinus of the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees, 

Cvrm corax . (‘ Raven/) Circuit of northern 
regions; rare in N. Africa, Punjab, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan ; the Tibetan species considered 
distinct, but probably on insufficient evidence. 

Gorm cor one, (‘ Carrion Crow/) Europe, 
Afghanistan, (Pushut), Japan apud. Tern- 
minck.)—Replaced in India by C. Culminates. 

Corvus comix . (‘ Hooded Crow/) Europe, 
Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Japan (Temminck), 
Barbary. 

Corvus frugilegus. (‘ Rook/) Europe, N. 
and W. Asia, Afghanistan, Peshawur valley, 
Kashmir: replaced in China and Japan by C- 
Pastinator. 

Corns monedula. (‘ Jackdaw/) Europe, Si¬ 
beria, Barbary, W. Asia, Peshawur valley, 
Kashmir.. 

Picacdudata. (‘ Magpie/) Europe, W. Asia, 
Siberia, E. N. America, China ? Japan ? Re¬ 
placed in Afghanistan and W. Tibet by P. bac- 
triana, in E. Tibet by P. bottanensis, in China 
and Japan (?) byP. media and Barbary by P. 
mauritanica. 

Yunx torquilla. (‘Wryneck/) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa, China, Japan, Kamschatka ; com¬ 
mon in India, as in Britain: migratory, 

Upupa epops, (‘Hoopoe.') Europe, Asia, 
Africa; a common winter-visitant in Lower 
Bengali but generally replaced by a nearly affin¬ 
ed race in Upper Hindustan and S. India. 

Sitta syriaca, or‘ Rock Nuthatch* of S. E. 
Europe, and Asia Minor, 6r a species of simi¬ 
lar habits (most probably the same), inhabits 
Afghanistan: 

Trichodromus muraria or Wall Creeper of S. 
Europe, is very common in the Himalaya, Af¬ 
ghanistan, &c. 

Cuculus canorus. (< Common Cuckoo/) 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries: corn- 
mob m the Himalaya, visiting the plains du¬ 
ring the cold season. 

(Jomiasgarrula, (* Roller/) Europe, Africa, 
W. Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sindh, Pun¬ 
jab? migratory in Europe; and rare in Britain. 

Merops apiaster. (‘ Bee-eater/) Europe, 
Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sindh, 
Punjab? migratory in Europe, and rare in 
Britain. 


Hirundo rustica, (‘ Swallow/) Europe, Asia, 
Africa; migratory; common in the plains of 
India during the cold season. 

Hirundo urbica (‘Martin/) Europe, Africa, 
Asia, (Siberia;) somewhat rare (or local?) in 
India: migratory. 

Hirundo riparia . (‘ Sand Martin/) Europe^ 
Asia, Africa, N. America ; migratory : in 
dia local, and mostly replaced by H. sinensis. 

Hirundo rupestris of S. Europe is common 
in the high mountains of India ; and there is 
a diminutive of it also in thoH. concolor of 
Sykes* 

Cypselus Apus. (‘ Common Swift.’) Europe, 

N. Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan 4 j*T^grstor 

Cypselu8mlba. (0. alpinus ; ‘Alpine 
High mountains (chiefly) of Europe, Asia, a. 
Africa; tolerably common in the Himalaya 
Central India, Nilgiris, and Ceylon: rare in 
Britain. 

Acanthylis caudacuta t or large Spiny-tailed 
Swift of the Himalaya, has once been shot in 
England, according to Mr. Gould. 

Caprimulgus Europceus . (‘Night-jar.’) Eu¬ 
rope, N. Africa, W. Asia ; Siberia and Kam¬ 
schatka (Pennant:) migratory. Several species 
inhabit India. 

Golumba livia. (‘ Rock Dove/) Europe, N. 
Asia to Japan, N. Africa ; abundantly replaced 
in India by the barely separable C. intermedia. 

Starna cinerea. ( Perdix cinerea; ‘ Common 
Partridge/) Europe, S. Siberia, Asia Minor: 
Mesopotamia ? Persia ? Egypt ? a nearconge- 
ner lately discovered in Tibet. 

Cotumix vulgaris. (‘Common Quail/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa : chiefly migratory. Abund¬ 
ant in India, though M. Gould consider^ the . 
race of this country to be distinct. 

Tetrax campestris . {Otis tetrax ; * little Bus¬ 
tard/) Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, Meso¬ 
potamia, extreme N. W. of India (Peshawar 
valley. 

Houbara Macqueenii, (Otis Macqueenii; 

* Maqueen’s Bustard/) N. W. of India, Afghan¬ 
istan, See. Very rare in Europe. 

(Edicnemus crepitans . (‘Great Plover/) 

Europe, Asia, Africa: common in India. 

Oharadrius hiaticnla, (‘Ringed Plover/) 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Greenland, 

Charadrius cantianus. (‘ Kentish Pbter/) 
Europe, Asia: not uncommon in India. 

Charadrimphilippinus, (Ch. minor ; * Little 
Ringed Plover/) Europe, Asia, N. America: 
rare in Britain; exceedingly common in India, 

Charadw pyrrhothorax, a very common In¬ 
dian species, is known in Europe as a straggler. 

Ccdidris arenaria. (‘Sanderling/) Circuit of 
northern regions, N. and S. Africa, N.Gqi|^|: 
rare in India (so far as observed but 

probably not so along the sea-coast*. 
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Squatarola hehetka ( Sq . cinerea ; ‘ Grey 
Plover/) Circuit of northern regions, Japan, 
Java, N. Guinea, Australia: tolerably common 
in India. 

VaneUus cristatus. (‘Lapwing/) Europe, N 
and middle Asia, N. Africa: common in N, 
’ndia, Sindh, &c., but not seen in Lower Bengal. 
^rtpnlus inter pres. (‘Turnstone/) Inhabits 
ja-coasts, from the equator to the poles: 
^n along those of India. 

*iainatopus ostralegus. (‘ Oyster-catcher/) 
Circuit of northern regions, to the equator, if 
not further south: not rare along the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, &c. 

V-gr* cinerea . (‘ Common Crane/) Europe, 
j f :a, N. Africa: migratory; now rare in Bri- 
m: common iu India during the cold season. 

7 Ardea cinerea. (‘ Common Heron/) Europe, 
Asia, N. and S, Africa: common in India. 

Ardea purpurea . (‘ Common Heron/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa: common in India. 

Herodias alba: Ardea alba; (‘ Great White 
Heron/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: very rare 
in Britain: very common in India, though the 
race is considered different by some. 

Herodias gamtta . (Ardea garzetta ; * Little 
Egret/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: exceedingly 
rare in Britain: very common in India. 

Herodias bubulm • (.Ardea russata ; ‘ Buff- 
backed Heron/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
exceedingly rare iu Britain: very common in 
India. 

Ardetta tninuta . (Botaum minutus / ‘ Little 
Bittern/) Europe, all Africa, W. Asia, Hima¬ 
laya, Kashmir; replaced in Lower Bengal by 
A. sinensis, and more abundantly by A. cin- 
j&amomea, which is common throughout India. 

Botaum stellaris. (‘Common Bittern/) 
Europe, Asia, all Africa: common in India. 

Npcticorax Gardeni. (‘Night Heron/) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia; Africa, N. America ? (Species at 
least barely separable): very common in India. 

■' Ciconia alba. (‘ White Stork. ') Europe, Asia, 
H. Africa, migratory: common in India during 
the cold season iu immense flocks iu Lower 
Bengal. 

Ciconia nigra . (‘Black Stork/) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa: not uncommon in India. 

Platalea leucorodia. (* White Spoon-bill.') 
Europe, Asia, all Africa: common in India, 
Falcinellus igneus. (‘Ibis falcinellus ; ‘ Glos- 
Ij Ibis 1 .) Europe, Asia, Africa, N. and S. 
America,, Australia: very common in India, 
Numeum arquata. (* Qommon Curlew/) 
Surope, N. Africa, Asia (to Japan), Malasia: 
very common in India, 

Numnius phaopus. (‘Whimbrel/) Europe, 
Aria, tf. Africa: common in India> along sea- 
odast and estuaries* 

Tottens films* (‘Spotted Bed-shank/) 
Europe, Asia; common in India. 


Totanus calidrie , (‘Common Red-shank/{ 
Europe, Asia: very common in India. 

Actitis ochropus. (Totanus ochropus ‘Green 
Sandpiper.') Europe, Asia, N. Africa; very 
common in India. 

Actitis glareola . (Totanus glareola ; ‘ Wood 
Sandpiper/) Europe, Asia, Africa; from Lap- 
land to the Cape of G. Hope: Java, Ac.: ex¬ 
ceedingly common in India. 

Actitis hypoleucos . (Totanus hypoleucts ; 
‘ Common Sandpiper/) Europe, Asia: exceed¬ 
ingly common in India. 

Totanus glottis , (* Green-shank/) Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia; stragglers obtained in 
N. America: very common in India. 

Pecurvirostra avocetta . (‘Avocet/) Europe, 
Asia, all Africa: not rare in India 
Himantopus Candidas . (E.melanoptmis; 
‘ Black-winged Stilt/) Europe, Asia, all Afri¬ 
ca : common in India. 

Limosa agoccphala. (L. melanura ; 1 Black¬ 
tailed Godwit/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia : very common in India, 

Limosa rufa. (‘ Bar-tailed Godwit/) Europe, 
N- Africa, W. Asia: Nepal (Hodgson, Grey), 
Java and Timor (Temmiuck). 

Philomachus pugnax . (Machetes pugnax ; 
Ruff. 1 ) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common 
in India. \ 

Scolopax rusticola. (‘ Woodcock/) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa: very common in Himalaya, 
not rare in the Nilgiris, more so in the high-lands 
of Ceylon; a specimen occasionally shot in 
Lower Bengal. 

Gallinago scolopacinus. (Scolopax gallinago ; 
Common Snipe/) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: 
very common in India. 

Gallinago gallinula; Scolopax gallinula; 
Jack Snipe.') Europe, Asia, Barbary : com¬ 
mon in India. 

Tringa Subarquata. (‘ Curlew Sandpiper/) 
Circuit of northern regions, to beyond the 
equator; Australia ; very common in India. 

Tringa canutus , (‘ Knot/) Circuit of north¬ 
ern regions: rare in India- 
Tringa platyrhyncha . (* Broad-billed Sand¬ 
piper.') Europe, Asia; Sumatra, Borneo, 
Timor (Temminck): not uncommon in India: 
rare in the U. S. of America. 

Tringa minuta . ('Little Stint/) Europe, 
Asia: very common in India, 

Tringa Temminchii. (* Temminck's Stint/) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common in India* 

Tringa Alpha, (Tringa variabiUs ; ‘ Dun¬ 
lin/) Arctic regions; circuit of Northern 're? 
giona; Japan; Timor (Temminck); Gfuina: 
not rare in India. 

Phakropus fulicarius. ( 4 Grey Phalarope/) 
Circuit of northern regions: one specimen ob¬ 
tained near Calcutta. 
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Iqbipes hyperboreus. (phalaropus . hyper- 
brew; Bed-necked Ph&larope.’) Circuit of 
northern regions: one specimen obtained near 
Madras, another in Nicaragua, and a pair in 
the Bermudas. 

Cmpraiemu, (‘Landrail,*) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa: common in Afghanistan, rare in the 
N* W, of India*: specimen obtained in the 
Bermudas. 

Porzma Maruetta , Crex porzana ; ( c Spotted 
Crake.*) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common 
in India. 

Porzana pusilla (Crex pusilla ; ‘ Little 
Crake.*) Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Japan : 
Nepal (Hodgson.) 

Porzana Baillonii ( Crex Baillonii; ‘Baillon’s 
Crake.’) Europe, Asia to Japan, all Africa: 
exceedingly common in India. 

Oallinula chloropus. (‘ Moor-hen,*) Europe, 
Asia, all Africa : common in India. 

Fulica atra. (‘Common Coot.*) Europe, A^ia, 
N. Africa, where found additional to E. cris¬ 
tate) : America and Javanese species distinct: 
common in India. 

Anser cinereus (Anser ferus ; ‘Grev-leg’ 
Goose.*) Europe, and Asia: common in India, j 

Anser brachyrhynchus. (‘ Pink-footed Goose.*) j 
Europe, N. Asia: Punjab (rare) ? ] 

Bcmicla ruficollis. (Amer ruficollis ; ( Red¬ 
breasted Goose.*) N. Asia, chiefly : rare in 
N. India. 

Cygnus musicus. ( Cygnus ferus ; * Hooper 
Swan ’) N. Europe and Asia ; N. Africa ; mi¬ 
gratory : one specimen obtained in the valley pf 
Nepal. 

Casarca rutila. (Tadorna rutila; ‘Ruddy 
Shieldrake.’) Europe and Asia, N. Africa (re¬ 
placed in S. Africa by C. Cana) : very com¬ 
mon in India. 

Tadorna vulpanser. (‘ Common Shieldrake.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa : common in the Pun¬ 
jab ; not rare in Lower Bengal. 

Spatula clypeata. (Anas clypeata ; ‘ Sho¬ 
veller.*) Circuit of northern regions, N. Africa: 
•tolerably common in India. 

Anas stepera . (* Gadwall.*) Circuit of nor¬ 
thern regions; Barbary : tolerably common in 
India. 

Anas oMta. ( c Pintail Duck.*) Circuit of 
northern regions, Barbary ; very common in 
India. 

Anas <boscha8. (‘ Wild Duck *) Circuit of 
northern regions, Barbary : in India confined to 
Sindh; Punjab, and the Himalaya and its vi- 
fcinity; replaced southward by A. Bsecilor- 
hyncha. 

Anas querquerdula. ( (* Gnrgany,’) Europe, 
:Asie,tNi Africa : mf commooia India. 

('.W/); Europe, Asia,Jar- 
4wy*eiwuaon.iaiudia. 


Anas penelope , (‘Wigcon.) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa: common in India. 

Fuligula ferina. (‘ Pochard.*) Circuit of 
northern regions, Barbary : common in India. 

Fuligula nyroca. (‘ Ferruginous Duck.*) Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, N. Africa: common in India. 

Fuligula marila. (* Scaup Duck.’) Circuit of 
northern regions: Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

Fuligula cristata. (‘ Tufted Duck.*) Europe, 
Asia, Barbary : common in India. 

Clangula Glaucion. (Fuligula clangula ; 

1 Golden Eye.*) Circuit of Northern regions N. 
Africa: Sindh, Punjab. 

Mergdlus albellus. (Mergrn albellus / 

‘ Smew’) Circuit of Northern regions; W. Asia, 
Sindh, Punjab, Oudh; apparently not rare 
along the Punjab rivers. 

Mergns merganser. (‘ Goosander.*) Circuit 
of northern regions: not rare in the Hima¬ 
laya ; rare in Central India (M. orientals of 
Gould.) 

Podiceps cristatus. (‘ Great-crested Grebe.*) 
Europe, Asia, all Africa, America ; the Aus¬ 
tralian barely separable: Himalaya, Bengal 
Sunderbans. Perhaps commoner than gene¬ 
rally supposed in India, from its secluded 
habits and the great difficulty of procuring 
specimens. 

Podiceps Philippensis. (P. minor ; 1 Little 
Grebe,’) Europe, Asia and its islands, N. Afri- 
:a • very common in India. 

Phalacrocorav carlo. (‘ Common Cormo- 
aut.’) Circuit of northern regions, Barbary ; 
common in the Himalaya; rare in Central 
India. 

Sylochlidon caspia. ( Sterna caspia: 'Cas¬ 
pian Tern.*) Warmer regions of the old World 
generally, Australia ( S. strenuas , Gould): not 
rare in parts of India; but doubtful as occurring 
a Lower Bengal. 

Sterna paradisea. ( Sterna Douaalli; ‘ Ro¬ 
seate Tern/) Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australia : coasts of India. 

Sterna hirundo . Common Tern.*) Europe 
Asia, Africa : S. India, Ceylon. 

Hydrochelidon indka . (‘ Sterna leucoparica; 
‘ Whiskered Tern.* Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay 
countries; very common in India. 

Gklochelidon angelica. (Sterna angelica! 
‘ Gull-billed Tern.*) Warmer regions of the old 
World, extending also to America; Java: com¬ 
mon in India. 

Stemula minuta . (Sterna minuta ; ‘Lesser 
Tern.*) Northern hemisphere ; replaced in S. 
America and Australia by nearly affined specie*;: 
common on the west-coast, and in parts of 3» 
India. 

Anous stolida. (Sterna stolida\ ? Noddy 
Tern.) Of general distribution, over thewty- 
mi parts of the ocean *, common in tk^Indian 
seae. 
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Onychoprion fuliginosus. (Sterna fuliginm climate is congenial to their habits; Of all of 

f Sooty Tern. 1 ) Very generally distributed, like them, the seasons of arrival, both from the 
the last; Bay of Bengal. north and from the south, are marked with 

Xema ridibunda, Larus ridibundns ; (* Black- precision; and Mr. Hodgson was led to con* 
headed Gull ’) Europe, Asia, N. Atrica : not elude from what he observed there, that the mass 
rare in India, but less common than the nearly of the grallatores and swimmers are found in 
affined X. Brunneocephalus. the plains of India, only during the cold months: 

Lam fuscus. (* Lesser Black-backed Gull.’) for they all arrive in the valley of Ntpal, from 
Atlantic, Mediterranean. Red Sea, Indian Ocean the north, towards and at the close of the rains: 


Cape of G. Hope, N. Zealand, Kabul (Burnes), 
Bay of Bengal. 

Procellaria hcesitata. (‘Capped Petrel/) Indian 
and southern oceans: a rare straggler in Bri¬ 
tain, that has been obtained once only. 

Puffintu obscurus. (< Dusky Petrel.’) Tropi¬ 
cal and S. Seas; Australia; rare northward.— 
(Cal. : Rev,: No . IV, March 1857.) 

The migrations of birds has been the theme 
of poets and naturalists in all ages. Mr*. 
Hemans, asks of the swallows, 

Birds, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 

Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring P 
We come from the shore of the green old Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 

From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 

From the myrrh-tree of glowing Araby. 

“ We have swept o’er the cities, in song reaown’d, 

Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

We have crossed proud rivers, whose tide hath roll’d, 

All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home, 

Under the peasant's roof-tree, or monarch’s dome.” 

And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome, 

Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam ? 

“ We have found a change, we have found a pall, 

And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt, 

Nought look* the same, save the nest we built!” 

Sadis your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Bird* that o’ersweep it in power and mirth ! 

Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 

Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 

Ye oyer desert and deep have passed, 

So shall we reach our bright home at last! 

Another poet thus alludes to the migration 
of swallows: 

“ As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

The Hindoostani woods among, 

Could, in his desert hermitage, 

Aa if’t were marked in written page, 

Translate the wild bird’s song. 

“ I wish I did his power possess, 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 

Wbat our vain systems only guess, 

And know to what wide wilderness, 

Yon go across the sea.” 

The great migration of birds to and from 
Southern India Asia “says Mr. Hodgson, 
seems to take place across the mountains of Ne- 

1 )Bul. The wading and natatorial birds, general- 
y, make a mere stage of the valley, on their way 
to and from the vast plains of India and Tibet, 
the valley being too small, dry, open, and 
populous for their taste—especially that of the 
larger ones. Some, however, stay for a longer 
nr shorter time, in their vernal and autumnal 
migrations: and some, again, remain through¬ 
out that large portion of the year in which the 


and all as regularly re-appear from the south, 
upon, or soon after the cessation of the hot 
weather. In his enumeration of them* there¬ 
fore, he divides the migratory birds into the 
three classes, below indicated. 

1 st.—Of such as usually pass over the valley, 
seldom alighting, and only for a few hours. 

2nd.—Of such as alight and stay for a few 
days or, at most, weeks. 

3rd.—Of such as seem to seek the valley, 
not as a caravansary merely, or house of call, 
for momentary or temporary sojourn, on their 
way to some remote abode—but, os their per¬ 
manent dwelling place for the entire season. 

A 4th class will be constituted of such as do 
not appear to migrate at all ; notwithstanding 
hat all their nearest kindred (so to speak) do 
so regularly. 

Class I. embraces, 

Order Natatores. Family Anatida; the 
Genera Cygnus and Anser: Family Colymbida t 
none; Family Alcada , none. Family Ptle* 
canida; the Genera Phalacrocorax and Peleca. 
nus, Family Larida; the Genera Sterna, 
Viralva, and Larus. 

Order Grallatores. Family Gruida; the 
jenus Grus. Family Ardeida; the Genera 
Ardea, Phenicopterus, Platalea, Ciconia, Myc* 
eria, Anastomus, Tantalus. Family Scolopt 
cuke, none. Family Pallida, the Genus 
'lareola. Family Charadriada, the Genera 
! Himantopus and (Edicnemus, 

Class II. embraces, 

Order Natatores. Family Anatida; the 
following Genera, Tadoura, Anas, Hynchaspis, 
Dafila, Mnreca, Querquedula, Merganser, Truli- 
gula. Family Colymbtda, none. Family Alcada, 
none* Family Pelecanida ; the Genera Pha* 
lacrocorax and Pelecanus. 

Order Grallatores# Family Gruida ; the 
Genus Apthropoides. Family Ardeida , the 
Genus Ibis. Family Scolopacida ; the (genera 
Numenius, Limicula, Recurvirostra, Limoaa, 
Rhynchaea, Pelinda, Phaeopus. Family Pallida; 
the Genera Kailua, Parra, Gallinula, Porphyrio, 
Fulica. Family Charadriada; the Genera 
Frolia, Squatarola, Vanellus, Charadriui. 

Clan III. embraces, 

Order Natatores. Family Autida ; the 
Genera Mareca and Querquedula, (where fro* 
tected) as ia some stored tanks}* Family Coif m* 
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Ilia, none. Family Alcada r, none* Family Larks are often domesticated in 8.E. Asia* 
teleoanUa , none. In China it is the Acridotheres cristellatus 

Order Grallatobbs. Family Oruida , none, the Shantung lark. It has great facility in 
Family Ardeidoe , t(ie Genera Botaurus, Ardeea, learning sounds and will bark, mew, crow, 
Ciconia. Family Scokpacida, the Genera Gal- cough and sneeze, sometimes talk, and a single 
linago and Scolopax. Family Rallida ; the bird will fetch £6. The Acridotheres will imi* 
Genera Parra, Rallus, and Fulica (where pro- tate the human voice accurately. In China, a 
tected in holy ■ tanks). Family Chartdmda; starling is often domesticated : it is lively good 
the Genus Charadrius, (one Bmall species of.) natured and easily tamed. They also tame the 
Class IV. embraces. * fork-tailed Parus (Leiothrix luteus of Scopoli). 


Order Natatorbs, none. 

Order Grallatobbs. Family Oruida , none. 
Family Ardeida j the Genera Ardea, (small 
species, or Baklas, only) and’Nycticorax. Fa¬ 
mily Scolopaeida ; the Genera Totanus ? and 
Gallinago ? Family Rallida ; the Genus 11 al¬ 
ius. Family Charadrida the Genus Vanelius, 
one species—the Tithir. 

The GraMatorial and Natatorial birds begin 
to arrive in Nepal, from the Worth, towards 
the close of August, and continue arriving till 
the middle of September. The first to appear 
are the common snipe, and jack snipe, and 
Rbynchcea; next, the Scolopaoeous waders 
(except the wood-cock;) next, the great birds 
of the heron and stork, and crane families ; 
then, the Natatores; and lastly, the woodcocks, 
which do not reach Nepaul tilljNovember* The 
time of the reappearance of these birds, from 
the South is the beginning of March ; and 
they go on arriving, till the middle of May. 
The first which thus return to Nepaul are the 
snipes; then come the teal and ducks; then 
the large Natatores; and lastly, the great cranes 
and storks. The Graliatores which visit Ne¬ 
paul, or passover it, are much more numerous 
than the Natatores. The wild swan was never 
seen there but once, in the mid winter of 1828, 
when the apparition suggested a new version 
of the well known hexameter.— 

* Kara avisli ajterru,, aWoque similliraa cygno.’ 

None of the Natatores stay in Nepaul be¬ 
yond a week or .two, in autumn, (when the rice 
fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, iu 
spring, except the teal, the widgeon, and the 
Coot, which remain for the whole season, upon 
some few tanks whose sanctity precludes all 
molestation of them. There are cormorants 
throughout the season upon the larger rivers 
within the mountains; but none ever halt in 
the valley, beyond a day or two: for to long , 
however, both they and pelicans may be seen, 
occasionally, on the banks just mentioned; 

The Larus and Sterna are birds whioh usual¬ 
ly affect the high seas,—but Mr. Hodgson, 
had killed both the red-legged Gull, and a 
genuine pelagic Tern, in the valley of Nepaul. 
Bat so had he jbhisy Eagles s and in truth, he 
*dds, who, shall limit the wanderings of these 
long-winged birds in the ether ial expanse ? 


It is in form aud habit like the robin of Britain, 
is pretty, olive green, black forked-tail, with 
wing primaries, bright yellow and red. It turns 
summersaults on its perch. They have a short 
loud song. Canaries are sold in many shops of 
Japan. The grackle, Gracula religiosa called the 
Mina is largely domesticated. The partridge, 
the bulbul shrike are also largely domesticated. 
The Hoopoe is to be seen occasionally. 

Tbe names, synonyms and localities of most 
of the Birds of Eastern and Southern Asia, are 
given in Mr. Blyth’s catalogue, and are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Class AVES, Order I. SCANSORES. Fam. 
PSITTACIM. Subfam. CACATUIME. 
(Cockatoos). 

Genus CALYPTORHYNCHUS, Vigors and 
Horsfield. 

C. gdeatum (Gould’s B. A., Vol. V. pL 14.) 

Sin. Psittacu s galeatns, Latham. 

Callocephalon australe, Lesson. 

Inhabits S. Australia; Islands in Bass’s 
Straits ; V. D. Land. 

Genus CACATUA, Brisson. 

C. moluccensit (Lear’s Psitlaeidce , pi. 2.) 

Stn. Psittaeus molaccensis. Gmelin. 

Ps. rosaceas, Latham. 

Cac&tna rubroemtata, Brisson. 

C. erythrolophus, Lesson. 

Inhabits the Moluccas. 

(7. crittata (Daubenton’s PI. Enl 263.) 

Sin. Psittacns cristatns, L. 

Cacatua leoeolophos, Lesson. 

Inhabits the Philippines. 

0. galerita (Lear's Psittacidce, pi. 8 i Gould’s 

B. A. Vol, V, pi. 1 .) 

Sr&. Psittacns fraleritns Latham. 

Cacatua chrysolophos, Lesion. 

Inhabits (with local variation) N. Guinea; 
Australia, and V. D. Land. 

C. sulphured (Lear’s Psittacidce , pi. 4). 

Sin. Psittacns inlphureos, Gmelin* 

Cacatna luteoemtata, Britton, 

Inhabits Timor, &e. 

Satyam. PSUIACIM (PatwUjv 
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Gmm CORACOPSI3, Wagler. 

C, nigra (Edwards, pL 5) 

Sin. Psittacus niger, L. 

Inhabits Madagascar. 

(him TANYGNATHU5, Wagler. 


T. mmrhynchos (Daubenton’s PL Enl 
713). 


Sin. Psittacus macrorhynchos, Gmelin (the male). 
Pa. sumfttranu", Raffle (the fenriale). 

Pe. pileatus, Sconoli { young ma l e p 
Pa. marginatus, Gmelin ( ° 

Kiki, Sumatra \ Raffles). 


Inhabits Sumatra ? Celebes; N. Guinea. 

T. malaccemis (Swainson’s 111. Orn1 st 
aeries, pi. 254). 

SIN. Psittacus malaccensis, Latham (neo Gmelin). 
Tana, Malayan. 


latitude both in Africa and Aria” The last 
| named habitat is extremely doubtful. 

P. columboides, Vigors, (Jordon’s III . Ind. 
Zool. pi. 18; and figured also in Madr.Joum* 
| XI, 209.) 

Syn. Psittacus melanorhynchua. Sykes, P. % t 8.1832, 
I p. 96. (The female.) 

Muddun Gowr Tot ah, Hind. (Jerdon). In¬ 
habits Nilgiris; Malabar. 

P. schisticeps t Hodgson, At. Res. XIX, 178. 

Sin. Gonorus himalayaous (P), Lesson, in Belanger's 
Voyage. 

Madhttua suga, Nepal, Hodgson. The same 
name, sli htly modified, which is applied to 
P. barbatus, and in S, India to r. colom- 
l boides. 

Inhabits the Sub-Himalayan region, explu* 

sively. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula • Sumatra. 

Genus PALiEOttNIS, Vigors. 

P . Alexandri (Edwards, pi, 292; Nat. Libr., 
Psittacida , pi. 2.) 

Sin. Psittacus Alexaud-i, L, 

Ps. eupatria, L. ) Th f 

•Faittaeagingiuiana, Brisson. } lhe ten,ft,e ‘ 
Psittacus guiuneensis, Scopoli (nec guineensis, 
Gmeliu). 

Pb. Sunueratii, Gmflin. 

Palmornis mpalensis, Hodgson. As. Bes, XIX, 
177. 

Ohmdma (sandal-wood coloured , alluding 
to the yellowish tinge of the under-parts and 
upper portion of the back', Beng. : Karan 
suga and 'Kararia of Nepal (Hodgson); Race 
Totah (Royal Parrakeet), Hind. (Jerdon): 
Kyai Phoungkha 1 Arracan. Inhabits the Hil¬ 
ly regions of all India Proper, from the sub- 
Himalayas to Ceylon inclusive: Assam; Sylhet; 
Arracan; Tenasserlm. 

P. torquatus (Daubenton’s PL Enl 551). 

Sin, Psittac* torquata, Brisson. 

Psittacus Alexandri, var. B., Latham, 

Ps. cubioularis, HassetquUt. 

Ps. dooilis, Vioillot. 

Var. 8ulphur Parrakeet, Shaw. 


P. cyanocephalus (Edwards, pi. 233; Daub¬ 
enton’s PL Enl . 264). 

Syn. Psittacus cyanocephalus, L. ^ 

Ps. flavitorquis Shaw, f. 

Ps annulatus, Kuhl. > lhe female, 

Palmornis flavicollaris, Franklin .) 

Psittaca bengaleuMB, Brisson. 

Psittacas erythrocephalus, Gmelin, 

Ps. gingiuianus, Latham, 

Ps. rhodocephalus, 3hxw. 

Var. Pb. narcissus, Latham (with coloured figure) 

Faridi , and Fariadi (Plaintive), Bengal. 
Tuisuga (the first or specific name imitative of 
cry), Nepal (Hodgson). Tooceah Totah , 8. 
India (Jerdon). Totd bangdli , Punjab. Kyai • 
ta-ma f Arracan. Inhabits the Hilly regions of 
all India Proper, Assam, Sylhet, Arracan Tenas* 
serim. It occurs also in open jungle, in the 
Bengal Sundarbans. To the westward leaving 
the alluvial soil, it seems entirely to take the 
place of P. torquatus , which abounds through¬ 
out the Ganges delta. 

P. Malaccensis (Daubenton’s PI. Enl 887 ; 
Levaillant, pi. 72 ; Nat. Libu Psittacida , pi# 3.) 

Syn. Psittacus malaccensL, Gmelin, (neo Latham)* 

Ps. ernbesoens, Shaw. 

Ps. riuginiatms, var. 0., Latham. 

Ps. Wbatulatiw, Bechsteia. 

Barong Sayan, Sumatra (Raffles), 


Tya % or Teeah (imitative of voice), Hind.: 
Tent'hia suga , Nepal (Hodgson) : Lybar Totah , 
8 . India (Jerdon): Kyaigyot, Arracan. Inha¬ 
bits the Plains of India j Amman, Tenasserim, 
and Malayan peninsula to the latitude of Pen¬ 
ang. W. Africa (apud Swainson): .smaller 
variety. 

? P. bitorqvMus (!) 

SlN. Psittacus bitorquatus (P), Buhl. 

Vs. torquatus, var. B. (Pt. Latham ^od. edit.) 
Psittaca borbonica torquata (P;, Brisson. 

'Bing Parrakeet’of the Mauritius. Inhabits 
Mauritius. According to Latham ?« Bitorquatus 
(i. e. his Ps. torquatus, var, B, J “ inhabits the 
Isle Bourtwra^En^otter pant *bf the* tame 


Inhabits Malacca; Sumatra. 

P. trythrogenys , Blyth. 
Inhabits the Nicobar Islands. 


P. caniceps, Blyth. 

Inhabits the Nicobar islands; Malayan Pen¬ 
insula (latitude of Penang). 

P. barbatus, (8 wain son’s III Orn ,S}pd 
series, pi. 16 ; Daubcnton’s PI, 617, 


OIN. 


Psittacus barbatus, Pi.,poidicerianii,' 4 Pi. 
bomeus, Gmeliu. 

Ps. bimaculatus, Sparrman. 

Ps, javsuioas, Osbeck* 

Ps. Osbeckii, Latham. 
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/ . ilddnd (chahning^ pleasing)) tbe red-billed 
bird: Kajld (as having the black pigment, 
kfyal y applied to the eyebrows; alluding to tbe 
black loral line),—the black-billed : Hind 
Imnt Bkela Nepal (Hodgson). Bettet Java¬ 
nese, Inhabits the hiily parts of Bengal, Ne¬ 
pal, Assam, Sylhet, Airacan, Tenasserim, Ma¬ 
layan peninsula (to latitude of Penang), Sumat¬ 
ra, Java, and Borneo. It is extremely doubt- 
.fill as an inhabitant of the Pondicherry coast, 
or any other part of peninsular India. 

Subfam. PLATYCERCINJE (Ground-Parra- 

keets). 

Genus APROSMIOTUS, Gould. 

A . erytkroptem, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. V. 
pi. 18.) 

Sw. Psittacus erythropterus, Gmelia, 

Ps. melanotus, Shaw 

Inhabits E. and S. Australia; Timor; N. 
Guinea. 

Genus PLATYCERCUS, Vigors. 

PI. flaviventris, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. V. pi. 
24.) 

SlN, Prittacns flaviventris, Teraminclc. 

Ts. Brownii, Kultl. 

Ps. caledonicus P Latham. 

Inhabits V. D. Land; Islands in Bass’s 
Straits. 

Sub-fam. LORIINiE (Lories). 

Section I. (With the tongue not ^lamented). 

Genus ECLECTUS, Wagler. 

E. polychloros, (Edwards, pi. 231 j Dauben- 
ton’s PI Enl. 514). 

Sin. Psittacus polychloroa, Scopoli. 

Ps. magnus et Pm. sinensis, Graelin, 

• Ps. viridis, Latham. 

Ps. lateralis, Shaw. c 
Muscarinus prasinas, Lesson. 

Hira-mohdn (* prized favorite’), Hind. 
Inhabits the Moluccas. 


L. vemalis (Swainson’s Edol /B., 2nd series, 
pi. I; and figured as identical with the preced¬ 
ing species, apud Wagler, in Nat. LiforPeU* 
tacidce , pi. 24). 

8tn. Psittacus vemalis, Sparrman. 

Latlcan, pendent'). Hind, EyaMha>da f 
Arracan ; Silindid\ and Silindiium , Jav. In¬ 
habits the Hillv parts of India, from the sub- 
Himalayan region to 8. India, &ls» Assam, Syl- 
het, Arracan, Tenasserim, Java • in the Malayan 
peninsula it appears to be completely replaced 
by L. pumilus ; and in the Philippines and also 
in Ceylon, by the uext species. 

L phUippevsis ? (Edwards, pi. 6; Lear’e 
Psittacidm, pi. 41 ?) 

Sin. Psittacus philippensis P Brisson. 

Ps. asiaticus, Latham. 

Ts. indicua, Gmelin, 

Paittacnla rubrifron&P Vigors, P. Z. 8.1881, p.9J 

Inhabits Philippines (?): Ceylon. 

1 Section II. (With lamented tongue.) 

Genus LORIUS, Brisson. 

L. philivpensisy Brisson (Edwards, pi, 170^ 
PI. Enl. 168). 

Sin. Psittacus lory, L. 

L. tricolor, Stephens. 

1 Inhabits tbe Moluccas; Philippines ? 

L. domicella (Edwards, pi. 171; PI. Enl 
168 ; Nat. Libr. } PsittacidcB , pi. 18). 

■ &YN. Psittacus domicella, L. 

Ps. raja, 8|ia 
Ps. rex, Bechstein, 

Ps. radhea, Vieillot, 

, Inhabits the Moluccas. 

L garrulus (Edwards, pi. 172 ; PI. Enl. 
216; Swainson’s Euol. 111. 2nd series, 1 ; 
pi. 12). 

Sin. Psittacus garrulos, et Ps. aurora, L 
Ps. moluccensis, Brisson. 

| Inhabits the Moluccas. 

fiubgenus EOS, Wagler. 


E< grandis (Brown, 111. Eool. pi, 6 ; Dau- 
benton’s PI, Enl 683). 

SlN. Psittacus ceylonensis, Boddderfc. 

Ps, grandis et Ps, janthinus, Gmelin. 

Pi., guebieusis, var., Latham. 

Led^mohan (‘ red favorite’), Hind. Inhabits 
4 he Moluccas. 

Genus LORICULUS, JMyth. 

L . pumilus (Edwards, pi, 293, f. 2). 

18 iN. Psittarus pumilis, Scopoli. 

Ps. galgulns, 8haw. 

Seren-dak , Slndada, Malayan: Semdit f 
18am. Inhabits the Malayan peninsula, where 
mymtom : also Sumatra, 


E. rubra (Edwards, pi. 173). 

Sin. Psittacos ruber, Gmelin. 

Ps, borneus, Latham. 

Ps. cseruleatus, Shaw. 

Ps. oyanonotus, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Borueo, Celebes, Ac. 

E. eyanoitrfata, G. R. Gray (III. Genera of 
Birds , pi. 103. 

Sin. Loriua borneus, Lesson. 

Blue-necked Lory, Latham. 

Inhabits Borneo, Celebes, Ac. 

E. ormta (Edward*, pi. -174; ?!• 1*1. 

522.) 

8ra. Piittacui owiiu, Oadto. 
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Bangnu, and Bandhnu, Hind, (names refer¬ 
ring to a mode of dyeing silk, whence bandhana 
handkerchiefs, ,&c.) Inhabits Eastern Archipela¬ 
go (Malayan peninsula apud Baffles, bat this 
very doubtful). 

B. novae guineas . 

Bin. Piittacus nova guinea, Latham.) T . 

Pa. ater Scopoli. {The young. 

Pa. batavensis, Latham,—the adult. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

Oeme ' TRICIIOGLOSSUS • Vigors and 
Horsfield. 

Tr, hcmaiodee (J, and S., 111, Ora., 1st 
series, pi. Ill; Pi Enl. 61). 

Stn. Psittaeua hamatodea, L. 

Psittaca amboinensis varia, Brisson. 

Inhabits the Moluccas ; Amboyna. There 
have been seen several individuals devoid of the 
dusky margining, to the pectoral feathers, des¬ 
cribed as characteristic of this species. , 

Order II. BAPTORES. Tribe DITJRNiE. 
Fam. FALCONIDJ1. Sub-Fam. FALCON- 
IMS. 

Oetrn FALCO, Lin. 

F. gyrfdco, L. (PI. Enl. 210 : Gould’s B. 
B. pi.) 

Bin. F. islandicus, Brnnnich. 

F. candicans, Oraelin, 

F. grcenlandicu#, Hancock , 

Shanger, Hind. Inhabits northern regions. 

F- juggur, Gray, (Hardw. Ill Ind . Zool.J 
Stn. F. luggur, Jerdon. I 

Juggur Falcon , and probably also Justin 
Falcon , Latham. Jkaggar, male ; Laggar , fe¬ 
male ; Hind : Lvggadoo (Jerdon), Telegu. In¬ 
habits India generally. Common along the 
banks of * the Ganges above the tideway; rare 
and accidental in Lower Bengal within the 
reach of the tides. 

F, peregrines, L. (PI Enl 421, 430, 460, 

470/ 

Bra. F. barbarui, L. I 

F, communis, Brisson. 

F. hornoticus and F. ater, Gmelin, 

F. lunulatus, Daadin. 

F. abietinns, Bechstein. 

F. calidus, Latham. 

F. auatum, Bonap, 

Bom, H. (female): Bauri Batcha (male), 
H. -. Baja Wall, Malay: Sikap Lang , Sum.: 
Lagi Angin of the Passummahs. Inhabits the 
Northern hemisphere chiefly: common in India, 
many adults remaining in Lower Bengal dur¬ 
ing the cold season, and especially frequenting 
the vicinity of Jhecla, to prey on the water-fowl 
which resort to them \ hence they ore tolerably 
numerous in theSunderbant, 


F, peregrinator\ Sundevall (Jerdon’a IK 
Ind. Zool, pi. 12, 28.) 

Stn. F. shahin, Jerdon. 

F. sultaneus, Hodgson. 

F. rubei iudicus, Aldrovand. 

Shahin (‘ royal 1 ) female ; Koela (* charcoal’), 
male: H. Inhabits India generally ; chiefly the 
hilly parts: much more rare in Lower Bengal 
than F.peregrinvx. 

F. chicquera, Shaw (Lev. Oie d*Afr. t t. 80; 
Gould’s Century, pi. 2). 

6tn, F. ruficollis, Swainson. 

F. cirrhatus, var., and 

Fascinted Falcon, Latham. 

Probably F. biarmicus apud Vigor, P. Z. 8.1841 
p. 6 . 

Tarmatij (Twrumtee, Jerdon» 
Torntra , Burnes), female; Chetwa or Chetoya ; 
male : 11. Inhabits Asia and Africa ; very rare 
in the S. of Europe : common in India. 

Sub-genus HYPOTRIORCHIS, Boie. 

severus (PI Col 128.; 

Bin- Falco severus, Horsfield, 

F. Aldroiandi. Keiowardt. 

F. guttatus, G. R. Gray. 

F. rufipedoides, Hodgson. 

Jhuter quaere (J(Ua, ‘ there goes ?’), H*: 
Allap Allap Gingeng , Jav. Inhabits Hima¬ 
laya, Java, Philippines : visiting the plains of 
Lower Bengal in the cold season, where some¬ 
what rare. 

H * subbuteo. 

Sin. FrIco subbuteo, L. 

F. barletta, Daudin. 

F. pinetarius, 6haw P 

Karjanna, H.: Surlchpushtalc ( l rufous-vent’), 
of Kabul (Burnes). Inhabits Europe, Asia, and 
Africa: visits Lower Bengal in the cold season 
where far from common. 

Subgenus TINNUNCULUS, Vieillot. # 

T> alaudarius, • 

Sin* Falco alaudariui, Brisson, 

F. tiunuuculu*, Lianseus. 

F. interstinctus, McClelland, 

F. fasciatus, Retzius, 

F. brunntus, Bechstein. 

Khumutia, Kurrowtia, Karontea , and War* 
zi-Narzanak (' tete a tete’), H. : Nardunak , 
Sinde ; (Burnes); Gyo-thin, Arracan •, Allap 
Allap Sapi , Jav. (Horsf.) Inhabits Europe and 
Asia : very common in Lower Bengal, where 
frequently seen in parties of 20 or 30 individ* 
uals, beating over the cultivated lands* 

T. ceuhrie (Gould's B* E. pi.) 

Stn. Falco cenchris, Naumann. 

F. tinnunculoides and F. zanthonyx, Natterer. 

F. tinnuncularins, Vieillot. 

F. Naumaumi, Fischer, 

Inhabits the mxmr petti of Europe ind 
Alia ; and found neat Calcutta > a\»N. Mrisa. 
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T. mpertinu* (E. Enl. 431: Gould’s B. 

Jf.pl. ). 

Syn. Pales vespertinus, L. 

F. rufipes, Begske, 

F. subouteo, var, Latham. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. 

T. asalon (PI. Enl. 447, 468 : Gould's B. 

* pi. ). 

Syn. Falco session and F, lithofalco, Gindin. 

F. regulus, Pallas. 

P. cseiius, Meyer. 

F- intermixtus, Daudin. 

Inhabits Europe and Northern Asia, N, W. 
Himalaya ? 

1\ punctatus (PI. Col. 45.) 

Syn. Falco punctatus, Cuvier. 

Inhabits Madagascar; Mauritius. 

Genus HIEHAX, Vigors. 

II. melawleucos, Blyth (J. A. 8. XII, 179 
— bis). Inhabits Assam. 

H. eutolms , Hodgson. 

Syn. H. bengnlensis, apud Blyth, J. A. 8. XII, 180 
(bis) Bengal Falcon, var, A., Latham. 

Doung-oanhouk, Arracan. Inhabits Nepal; 
Sylhet; Arracan. 

II. fnngUlarius, (Diet. Class, a’Hist. Nat. 
pi. 21; PI. Col. 97). 

Syn. Falco fringillarius, Drapiez. 

Hierax malayensis, Strickland. 

Malayau F. cterulescens, auctorum, 

Seeap Belang Penang: Allap, or Allap Allap, 
Java, Inhabits Western Malasia : replaced by 
other species in the more Eastern Islands. 

Subfam. PERNIN&. 


Subfam, ELAN1N& - j 

Genus ELANUS, 8avigny, 1 

E. melanopterus (Lev., Ois dtAfr. t. 36.) 

Syn. Falco melanopterus, Daudin, 

F. sonninensis ct vociferus, Latham, 

F, clamosus, Shaw. 

E, cassius, Savigny. 

Petite Buse Criarde, Sonnerat. 

Kotta Falcon, and (the young) Indian Falcon,’ 
Latham. 

Kapasi , (‘cottony’), IL : AngkalAngkal, 
Java, Inhabits S. Asia ; Malayan Archipe¬ 
lago ; and all Africa, if not also the extreme 8* 
of Europe occasionally ; common iu Lower 
Bengal, and generally over India. 

Subfam. CIRCAETINiE. 
Ge/wCIRCAETUS, Vieillot. 

C. gallim (PI Enl 413.) 

Syn. Falco gallicus, Gmelin. 

F. brachydactylus, Temminck,’ 

F. leucopsis, ftechstein. 

F. longipes, Wilson. 

Aquila leucamphomma, Borkh. 

A - pygargus, Brisson. 

Sap-mrilo , (‘ snake-killer*), Beng.: Samp 
mar (ditto), H.: Mulpatu, Can. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and]Africa. Common on the plains 
of India, preferring an open country. It preys 
chiefly on snakes. 

Genus HiEMATORNIS, Vigors. 

II. chela (Gould’s Century, pi. 1.) 

Syn, Falco cheela, Latbam. 

If. undulatus, Vigors. 

Circaetus nipalensis, Hodgson. 

H. etButeo bacha, anud Franklin and Svkes. 

F. albidus, Cuv„ and Buteo melimotis, jordon,’ 
the young, 


Genus BAZA, Hodgson. 

B. lophotes (PI. Col. 10.) 

Syn. Falco lophotes, Temminck. 

B. syama, Hodgson. 

Falco et Lepidogenvs Lathami, Gray. 

Lophotes iiidicus, Lesson. 

Syama, ( l black'), Nepal. Inhabits India 
generally ; rarer to tiie South; not uncommon 
during the rainy season in Lower Bengal. 

B. Jerdoni. 

Syn, Lophastur Jerdoni, Blyth, J, A. 8 . XI, m. 

t Probably Falco Reinwardtii , Muller. Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula. 

Gems FERNIS, Cuvier. 

P. emtata , Cuvier (PI. Col. 44 ). ( 

Syn, Falco ptilorhynchus, Temminck, 

V. Elliotti, Jameson. V 
P. maculosa, and probably P. torquatus. rufi- 
collis, end atroguiaris, Lesion. 

‘ Madhm, (from Madh, f honey’), Nepal 
(Hodgson); Shahutela, (from Shahut, ‘ ho- 
Inhabits India generally, 
wot rate in Low Bengal. 


t PdaUaj (‘ spotted Hawk*), Beng.: Sabchur 
( full-crested’), young. Goomcan-mooryala, 
Mahr.: Doung-tswon, Arracan. Iuhabits In¬ 
dia generally : extremely common in Lower 
Bengal; preferring a jungle country, with shal¬ 
low j heels and tanks, where it preys much on 
frogs which it clutches in the mud. 

II bido. 

Syn. Falco bido, Horsfield, Lev. Ois d’Afr. t. 15, 

F. baeba (?), Daudin, 

F. cheela, var.? 

Bido, Javan. Inhabits Malay countries. 
Africa? 

Subfam. CIRCIN$, 

Genus CIRCUS, Lacepede. 

0. aruginosus (Gould’s B, E. pi. 32). 

Syn. Falco arnginosni, L, 

F. rufus, Graelio. 

F. arundinaceus, Bechitein, 

Accipiter circus, Pallas, 

Circus palusfcris, Brisson. 

C, variegatus, Sykes. 

0, rufus var, indlcus, and C. Sykesi, Loirou, 
Konta Falcon, Mcskooroo Falcon, and Kufouf* 
emd Falcon, Latham. 
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CVoa or Mat CMl (* Meadow Kite’), Beng. 
(generic): Kutar , and Knhbir (capped), Hind. 
Sufid Sira ( ( white-headed'), and Tika Bauri 
(Hawk with the tika frontal mark), (B. Ham), j 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

C. cyaneus (Gould’s B. E , 33), 

Syn. Falco cyancua, Linn. 1 

F. bohcmicus, albicans, griscus, c*t montanus, 
Gmelin, 5zc. &c. 

F. uliginosus, (?), Gmelin* 

Tupoos , or Moosbkhor (rat-eater), of Kabul 
(Burnes). Inhabits Europe and middle Asia : 
replaced on the plains of India by the next 
species. 

C. Swainsonii, A. Smith (Gould’s B. E. pi. 
34.) 

6yn. C. pallidua, Sykes. 

C. dalmaticus, Rappel), 

0. albescens, Lesson. 

Falco berbaecola, Tickell ?) 

F. cyaneus, var, A. Latham. 

Dast-mal (‘ hand-soiler’), Hind.: Teea 
(Burnes, from the voice), Berajat :' Pandouvi 
(B. Ham.) ; Inhabits India and Africa ; very 
rare in Europe. Less Common in Lower Ben¬ 
gal than C. cinerascens. 

C, cinerascens (Gould’s B. E. pi. 35). 

Syn. Falco cinerascens, Montagu. 

0. Montagui, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa : all In- 1 
dia ; Ceylon. 

C. melanoleucos. 

Syn. Falco melanoleucos, Pennant. 

. Pahatai, H* : Ablak Petaha Pied Har¬ 
rier’? ; Petaha, &c., probably from the voice), 
Nepal, (H.) Thin-hya, Arracan. Inhabits India 
generally inclusive of Ceylon. ) 

Genus P0LI0RNI8, Kaup. 

P. tern. (Hardw. Ill Ind . Zool.J 

BlN. Circus teesa, Franklin, 

Astur liyder, Sykes. 

Zuggun Falcon, Latham. 

Tisa , or Teesa , (from the voice), Hind. Inha¬ 
bits plains of India, where very abundant: 
never met with on the mud-soil of Lower Ben¬ 
gal, though appearing immediately this is quitted 
in a westerly direction: Tenasserira provinces; 
Malacca ? 

Subfam. ACCIPITRIME, 

Genus ACCIPITER, Ray. 

Acc. nisus (Pi, Enl 467,4U'. 

SWT. Falco nisus, L, 

S. msosimilis, Tickell, J, A, S. II, 571. 

A. fringillarius, Ray, 

A. Duuumieri apud Jerdon, Madr, Jottrn. X. 84*. 

JBassuu Falcon, Latham, 


numerous in the hilly parts, rare and accidental 
on the alluvium of Lower Bengal, 

A. nisoides, Blytb, (J. A. S. XVI, 727.) 

Sin, Falco soloensi9 (PL Horslield. 

F. cuculoides (P), Temminck, P, C. 110,129. 

Sumatran Acc. fringillarius of the Appendix to 
Lady Rafflos’a Memoirs of Sir T. S, Raffles, p. 
5 * 9 . 

Sikap Ballarn (?), Sum.: Allap Allap tab 
lar (?) Jav. Inhabits Malayan Peninsula. 

A. virgatus (Jerdon’a 111. Ind. Zool. pi. 4, 
29). 

Syn. Falco virgatus, Temminck, P. C, 109. 

Nisus miuutus, Lesson (apud G. R. Gray), 

A. besra, Jerdon ; and tlio female. 

A fringillarius apud Jerdon Gatal. 

A. Dussumieri apud SykeB. 

Basra (dimunitive of Baz , ‘ Goshawk’), and 
the male —Dliasti (‘ a handful’, ‘ or held in the 
hand’), Hind. Inhabits India generally, but 
chiefly the hilly parts; also the Malay coun¬ 
tries : rare and accidental in Lower Bengal. 

Genus MICR0NJSU3, G. R. Gray. 

K badius, (PI. Col . 308, 336). 

Syn. Falco badius, Gmelin. 

F. Brownii, Shaw, 

F. Dussumieri, Temminck (nec apud Sykes's or 
Jerdon’s Catalogues). 

Accipiter dukhunensis, Sykes. 

Calcutta Sparrow-hawk and Chippuck Falcon, 
Latham. 

Shikra, from shikar karna , to pursue game), 
female, Chippuck (or Chipka Jerdon, from the 
voice), male H. Thinkyet-ma , Arracan. Inha¬ 
bits India generally and Malay countries, being 
numerous throughout India, and in Ceylon; 
not uncommon in Afghanistan. 

Genus ASTUR, Bechstein. 

A palumbarius (Pi Enl. 418, 461, 423). 

Syn, Falco plumbarius et F. gentilis, L. 

F. gallinarius, Gmelin. 

F. albescens, BoddAerfc. 

Accipiter astur, Pallas. 

Baz or BazKliani , female. Jurra, male, Hind. 
The Kurmgosh is probably a variety. Inha¬ 
bits Europe and Asia: in India, confined (or 
nearly so) to the sub-Himalayas. 

A. trivirgatus (Pi Col . 303). 

Byn. Falco trivirgatus, Reinwardt, 

Astur indicus, Hodgson. 

A. palumbarius apud Jerdon, Madr. Journ. No. 
XXIV, 85. 

S. cristatus, G. R. Gray. 

8pizaetu« rufitinctus, McClelland, P. Z. 8. 1839. 

Gar (fort or Mountain) Butt a, Uanik (es¬ 
teemed) Batra, Kolmar, (fort-chieftain), H.; 
Ghurkli, frequenting peaks), Nepal inhabits 
India and Malay countries; being confined to 
the hilly parts. 


Basha, female Batkin, malt—Hind. In- Subfam. THRA8AETINJ5, 

habits Europe, Asia, and N. Afrioa; in India, Genus PSEUDASTUB, Bfyth. 
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Ps, pacilonoiui (PI Col. 9). 

Syn. Falco psecilonotus, Cuvier, 

F. skotopterusi Fr. Max. 

Inhabits S. America. 

Germ SPIZAETUS, Yieillot. 

8p. nipalensis . 

Syn. Nisaetus nipalensis, crested variety, Hodgson, J. 
A S V 229 

N. pulc'her. ibid., J. A. 8# XII, 305. 

Falco orieutalis (?) et F. lanccolatus (?) Tern* 
miuck and Schlcgel. 

Inhabits Himalaya, and mountain ranges N. 
of Sylhet. 

Sp. limnaetus (PL Col. 127,134). 

Syn. Falco limnaetus, Ilorsfield. 

F. caligatus, llaffles, 

F. oiveus t Temminck. 

Limuaetus umcolor, Vigors. 

Nisaetus nipalensis, crestless variety. Hodgson, 
J. A. 8. V. 229. 

N. pallidus, ibid, young. 

Lake Falcon, Bauj Eagle, and probably Jerwied 
Eagle, Latliain. 

Lang Tanjbiknr, 5wn. Warn rawa, Sav. 

Var. Falco crietatellus, Temminck. 

F. Lathami, Tickell. 

F. cirrhatus (?), Gmelin. 

Shah Bajj and Sadal, llind. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries; the crested variety found 
chiefly in the peninsula of India. 

Sp. alboniger , 

Syn. Nisaetus alboniger, Blyth, J. A, S. XIV. 173, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula (Penang, Maine-, 
ca). 

Sp. Kierneri. 

8yn. Astnr Kierneri, de Sparre. 

Spizaetus albogularis, Tickell, J. A. 8. XI. 456 

Inhabits Himalaya; Central India. 

Subfam. AQUILIN/E. 

Genus EUTOLMAETUS, Blyth. 

Eu. Bonellii (Jerdon’s 111, bid. Orn . pi. I.) 

Sin. falco Bonellii, Temminck. 

Aquila iutermedia, Bonelli, 

Aq. t'asciata, Yieillot. 

Nisaetus grandis, Hodgson, J. A. S., V. 230. 

N. niveus ? apud Jerdon, Catal, 

Genoese Eagle, Latham, 

Moranga, or Morangi , Hind. Inhabits S. 
of Europe and Asia, and N. Africa. Nepal. 

Genus AQUILA, Meyer, 


Aq. imperialis. 

Syn. Falco imperialis, Bechatcin. 

F. mogilnik, Gmelin. 

F. ferox, and Brown* backed Eagle, Latham. 
Aquila heliaca, Savigoy. 

Aq. bifasciata, Gray. 

Aq. nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Res. XVIII. pt. 11, 
13, pi. 1. 

Aq. ehrysaetos apud Meyer et Jerdon, Catal, 

Jumiz, or Jumbiz , Hind,: Frits, Bengal : 
Wonlo , Arracan. Inhabits S. E. of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, Mymunseng, Arracan, and 
Nipal. 

A. nwvioides. 

Syn. Falco mrvioidcs, Cuvier, 

F, rapax. Temminck. 

F. senegallus, Cuvier. 

F. albicans, Ruppell. 

F choka, A. smith. 

A. fulvescens, fusca, et punctata, Gray. 

A. vindhiaua, Franklin. 

Wokhab, also Jimach (vide J. A. S. XV. 8)> 
Hind. Inhabits the Plains of India and Africa 
generally ; but not found on the alluvium of 
Lower Bengal. 

A. nwvia, 

Syn, Falco nmvius et F. nndulatns, Gmelin. 

A. malanaetus, Savigny. 

A. clanga, Pallas. 

A. bifasciata, Hornsch. 

Spotted Eagle, and Brown-backed Eagle var. 
A. Latham. Kaljanga, Bakayari . Jiyadha 
(B. Ham.) Inhabits S. E. of Europe, Asia, 
and N- Africa. Common in the Bengal Su»- 
derbans, and found likewise in Central and S. 
India. 

Aq. hastata. 

Syn. Morphnus hastatus, LcssOn. 

Spizaetns pnnetatus, Jerdon. 

Limnaetus unicolor apud Blyth, J. A. 8* XII. 

128 . 

Jiyadha , and Gutimar (‘ Cocoon-destroyer*), 
H. Inhabits, Common in the Bengal Sunder- 
bans, and found likewise in Upper Bengal, and 
in Central and S. India. 

Gems ICTINAETUS, Jerdon (nec Kaup). 
/. malaiensis , 

8yn. Falco malaiensis, Reinwardt. 

Aquila et Heteropus etNeopns perniger, Hodg¬ 
son. 

Nisaetus P P ovivorus, Jerdon. 

Black. Eagle, Jerdon, Catal, *nd8up. 

Inhabits 8. E, Himalaya ; Nilgiris; Malay 
countries* 


Aq, ehrysaetos. 


Genus H1EBAETUS, Kaup, 


Bin. Falco ehrysaetos, F. fdivus, at F. melanaetus L 
F. niget, Gmelin. i 

F. melaaotutyLatham, \ 

Aquila uobilis, ValUs. . 

Aq. regia, Lesson. 

Inhabits mountainous regions of Europe. 
Asi%* and N. America, within the. temperate 
sone,' Himalaya and Nepal. 


H. pennatus. 

8YN, Falco pennatus, Gmelin. 

F. \sgopua, Bengal variety, Latham. 

Aquila minute, ©Tehro. 

Spizaetus milvoides, Jerdon. 

Butaquila sirophiata, Hodgson. 

Inhibits S. E. of Europe, and Ana; India 
generally. 1 
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Subfam. BUTEONINJ5. 

Germs ARCHIBUTEO, Brebm. 

A. hmiptilopus, Blyth. (f. A, 8., XV. 1). 

Syn. A, cryptogenys, Hodgsou, Calc. Journ. Nat. 

Hist. Via 96, 

Inhabits Tibet; Sikim ? Darjiling. 

Geims BUTEO, Cuvier. 

B. rufimis. 

Syn. Falco rufinus, Ruppell. 

B. canescens, Hodgson. 

13. longipes, Jerdon. 

Circus pectorals (?), Vieillot. 

Nasal Falcon, Latham. 

Chuha mar (‘Rat-killer'), Hind. Inhabits 
India generally ; plains and lower hills. In 
Lower Bengal," found only above the tideway 
of the river: also N. Africa, 

B. vulgar!*, Bechstein (Jerdon’s 111. Ind. 
Onu pi. 27 ). 

Sin. Falco bttfeo, Lin. 

F. glaucopis, Merrem, 

F. variegatus, Versicolor, cincreus, et obsoletus, 
Gmelin. 

B. mutans ct fasciatns, Vieillot. 

B. albus, Daudin. 

B. communis, Cuvier, 

13. 6wamsoni, Pr. Bonap, 

B, montanus, Nuttall. 

B. rufiventer, Jerdon. 

Inhabits northern hemisphere ; rare and to 
the northward only iu America. The loftier 
hills, only, in India. 

B.pygmms , Blyth (J. A. S. XIV. 177). 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

Subfam. HALIAETIN.E. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus BLAG BUS, Blyth. 

Bl. leucogaster . 

SYN. Falco leucogaster, Gmelin. 

F. hlagruB (P), Daudin. 

F. dimidiatus. Raffles. 

F. albicilia, var. ; Latham. 

Ictbyaetus cultrunguis, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 110, 
the semi*adult. 

Haliaefus aphenurua, Gould, young. 

Smpamar Eagle, the semi-adult; and Afa- 
ritime Eagle, the adult, Latham. Thampa-mar 
(* snake*killer’), Orissa ; Kohasa , H.: Lang - 
laut , Sum. Inhabits India \ Africa (?) 5 the 
Malay countries ; Australia, and the vicinity of 
Calcutta. 

Genus HALIAETUS, Savigny. 

E. Macei. 

Syn. Falco Macei, Temminck. 

H. albicilia apud Vigors and Horsfield. 

H. ossifragus (Pi apud Raffles. 

H. fulvigaster, Vieillot, 

H. albipc*, Hodgson. 

H. lineatus, (the young), and fl. unicolor, (the 
semi-adult), Gray (Hardw, III, Ind. ZOol.) 

Mutckarang , Mutch-m a nggar,Korol ,or Match - 
horol (* Fish-Eagle'), and Bala, B .: Kokna, or 
Oogoos (Tickell): Lang-laut , Sum. Inhabits 
Northern India generally : abundant iu Lower 
Bengal, and the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Genus HALIA 81 UR, Selby. 

H. Indus. 

Sin. Falco induB, Boddaert. 

F. poudicerianus, Gmelin. 

fflilvus rotundicaudatus, Hodgson (young.) 


Genus PANDION, Savigny. 

p. lialiaelus . 

SYN. Falco h&liaetns, L. 

P. fluviatilis, savigny.' 

P. indicus Hodgson. 

Bengal Osprey> Latham. 

, Matchmorol, and Bulla, B.: Mucherera , 
II. (Jerdon); also Match-manga, H*: Wonlet, 
Arracan. It is of general distribution; the 
Australian race (P. leucocephalus, Gould,) alone 
slightly differing. Common throughout India, 
iu all suitable localities. 


Sankar Ghil (‘ Shiva’s kite’), Bhobia Chit, 
(‘ Washerman’s kite’), and Ru-mabarik t 
(‘Lucky-faced/ i. e. propitious), Hind. Kheman - 
kari, Sanskrit. Bulla Ookab , Sind. (Burnes), 
also PilyoTsmn-goung phyoo , Arracan : Lang - 
bondol , Sumatra : Ulang, Java. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries : extremely common. 

Genus MILVU8, Cuvier. 

AT. ater , 

Sin, Falco ater et F. austriacui, Gmelin. 

M. govinda, Sykes. 

Af. cetoleus, Lesson. 


Genus PONTOAETUS, Kaup. 

P. icihyaetss, 

6m. Falco icthyaetusi Horsfield. 

Icthyaetus bicolor,G. R. Gray. 

I. plumbeos. Hodgson, J. A, S, VI., 367, 

1fakhmorol (‘Fish-tyrant’),Beng.: Madliu* 
ya . H. (£. Ham): Jokomaru , Java* Inhabits 
India and Malay countries: common in Lower 
Bengal. 

F.muu 

to, Icthyaetus nanus> Blyth, J, A, 9, XI, 2G&» and 
A XII. 304. 


M. afllnii, ^P), Gould. 

Chil (from the voice), or Pmak CM, M t 
Tsicon bop, Arracan. Inhabits India ; Malayan 
peninsula (Penang) ; Australia P Rate in the 
eastern parts of Europe. An abundant summer 
visitant in Afghanistan. , , . ’ 

Fam. VULTUBJ^^ 1 
Subfam. VULTUldNA. ’ 

| Genus VULTUR, l*/\ 

GM, (Had), SMknni, QiA Gtnti, 
Tickell. 
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V. monaehut, L. 

STIV. V. cinereiiSf Gmelin. 

V. arrianus, Temminck. 

V. iraperialisi Tera. (p. c. 426), apud Jerdon (m 
epistolA' 

ASgypius niger et vulgarisr Savigny. 

Inhabits mountainous parts of Europe and 
Asia. Nepal, Assam. 

Genus OTOGYPS, G, R. Gray. 

0. cabas. 

Syn. Vultur cal v us, Scopoli. 

V. pondicerianus, Daudin. 

Mulla-Gidh ( ( Priest Vulture'), H.: LaU 
mala, Shukuni (* Red-headed Vulture’), Beug. 
Inhabits India generally : common. 

Subfam. GYPINA 


Gems GYPS, Savigny. 

G . fdivas. 

Syn. Vultur fulvus, Gmelin. 

V. Kolbii, Daudin (apud Dr. A. Smith and G. R. 
Gray.) 

V. perenopterus, Pallas (nec Linnaeus). 

V. Ducocephalus, Meyer. 

V. indicus apud Jerdon. Catal, 

Gyps vulgaris, Savigny, 

MaJia-dko of the Mahrattas. Inhabits moun¬ 
tainous regions of the Old World ; Nepal. 

G, indicus (Gray's III Gen. Birds , pi. ). 

Syn, Vultur indicus, ficopoli and Latham. 

V, bengalensis apud Temminck (Jerdon in epis- 
toli). 

V. teuuiceps et tenuirostris, Hodgson. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries: com¬ 
mon. 


0. bengalensis (Hardwick's III. Ind. Zooi) 

Sin. Vultur bengalensis, Gmelin, the yotmg. 

V. indicus apud Temminck (young, apud Jerdon 
in epistold). 

V. chaguoun, Daudin J KAnU 
V. leuccmotu., Gray. { Adult ‘ 


Lengta. Arracan. Inhabits India generally • 
very abundant. A summer visitant iu Afghan¬ 
istan. 

. Subfam. 8ARC0RHAMPHINiE. 
Genus SARCORHAMPHUS, Dumeril. 

$. papa, PI Enl % 428./ 

Syn. Vultur papa* L. 

Inhabits S. America* 


Genus NEOPHRON, Savigny. 

AT. perenopterus, Pl.Enl 407,429). 

Syn. Vultur percaoptem. Liny (nee Pallas). 

V, leaoocephates et V. fuscui, Gmelin. 

V. gingioianus et V. albas, Daudin. 

V. raeleagtis, Pallas. 

V. folvfcia, Boddasrt. 

V, itercorariaa, La Peyrouse. 

Perenopterus segyptiacus, Stephens, 

' Soongra, or Soonda, Sciade (Bumes). In: 
habits warmer regions of Europe, Asia, and 


Africa : abundant on the plain* of India ; rare 
and accidental below the tideway of the rivers 
in Lower Bengal. A summer visitant in Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

Subfam, GYPAETINA 
Gems GYPAETOS, Storr. 

G. barbalus t (Edwards, pi, 106), 

SlN, Vultur barbatus et V. barbarus, Linn, 

V. niger, Gmelin. 

V. aureus, Brisson. 

1'alco magnus, S. Gmelin, 

Phene ossifrag», Savigny. 

Gypnetos graudis. btorr. 

0. nlpinuH, Daudin. 

G, leucocephalus et G, melanocephalus, Meyer. 

G. meridional is. lirehm. 

G. barbatus var. occidental^ et var, orientals, 
Tr. Bouap. 

0. heniachalanas, Hutton (with dark pectoral 
mark), J. A. S. HI. 522. , 

Bearded Eagle, Latham. 

‘ Golden Engle’ of English residents in the 
Himalaya. Urgool } Masuri (Hutton). Ccijcer, 
or Foomaee , Kabul (Burnes). Inhabits moun¬ 
tainous regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, - 

Tribe I [.-NOCTURNE. 

Earn. Strigidje. 

Subfam. BcBoNim 

Genus NYCTEA, Stephens. 

N. nivea. (Gould's B. E. pi. 43). 

Syn. Stria nivea, Daudin. 

Str. nyctea, Liuu. 

Candida, Latham. 

N. erminea, Stephens. 

Inhabits. Arctic circle, migrating within the 
northern temperate zone. 

Genus BUBO, Sibbald. 

B. orientalist (PI, Col. 174, 229^ 

Syn. strix orientals, Horsfield. 

S. sunmtrHna, Raffles. 

S. strepitans, Temminck. 

B. et Huhua nipalensis, Hodgson. 

H. pectoralis, Jerdon. 

Inhabits Himalaya, S. India, and Malay coun¬ 
tries. 

B. maximus , Sibbald (Gould’s B. E. pi. 37). 

Syn, strix bubo, L. * * 

B. atheniensi#, Daudin. 

B. europama, Lesson. 

Inhabits Europe and N. Asia ; Himalaya ? 

B . bengalensis (Gould's * Century/ pi. 3). 

Sin. Otus bengalensis, Franklin. 

Bubo caveaiens et Urrua cavewrea, Hodgson. 

Ghoogoo , II. (Jerdon), Inhabits India ge¬ 
nerally : Afghanistan: but not met with below 
the tideway of the rivers in Lower Bengal. 

B. umhratus. 

Sts. Urrua umbrata, Blyth J. A. 8, XIV. 180. 

Strix commander, coromandra, et coroitfaadeli* 
ca, auctorum P 

fitr. eorontuidai var., Iathaiv 
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Inhabits India generally. 

Genus ASIO, Brisson. 

A. otU8 (Pl. Enl. 29). 

sin. ,Strix otus, L. 

Str. uolouiensis, Gin. 

Otus europaaus,. Stephens, 

0. communis, Lesson. 

0. vulgaris, Fleming. 

Inhabits Europe and N. Asia, Himalaya. 

A. brachyotus (Gould’s B. E. pi. 40). 

*yn. Strix brachyotus, Gindin. 

Str. ulula, s. mgolius, et S. accipitrina, Pallus. i 
5. arctica, Sparrman. 

9. tripennis, Schrank, 

8. palustris, Smies. 

S. brachyura, Nilson, 

Braehyurus palustris, Gould. 

Chota Ghoogkoo , H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, Africa, N. and S. America, Cal¬ 
cutta. 


ling last), from Ceylon. E. L Layard, Esq. 
(1840.) 

Genus KETUPA, Lesson. 

K.flavipee . 

Sin. Cultrunguis flavipes. Hodgson, J. A. 8. XV. 

364. 

Inhabits Himalaya only (so far as hither¬ 
to observed). 

K. ceylonemis. 

Syn. Strix ceylonensis, Gmelin. 

Str. Leschenaultii, Teiuminck. 

S. Hardwickii, Gray. 

S. dumeticola. Tickell. 

Cultrunguis nigripes, Hodgson. 

Ulu (generic), H.: also Amrai ha Ghooghoo , 
II. (Jerdou): U'tum, Beng. : Tte-dook , Arra- 
can. Inhabits India generally • Arracan ; 
Tenasserira. Very common in Lower Bengal, 
near Calcutta, 


Genus SCOPS, Savigny. 

- Bo. aldrovandi, Ray (Gould’s B. E. pi 48 ; 
Jerdon’s III . Ind. Orn. } pi. 41, chesnut va¬ 
riety). 

Sin, Strix scops, Linnaeus, 

Str. zorcti et S. giu, Scopoli, 

S. caroiohcs, Gmelin. 

Sc. europams, Lesson, 

Sc. senegaleims, swaiij t 
Sc, capensis, Smith. 1 t \ 

6c. sunia (chesnut vaf, iaJd S. pennata (grey 
variety), liodgso#nca F 
Sc. Malayans, A. Hay* I 
Ephialtes spilocephalusA * J. A. $. XV. 8 
(P) Large specimen itN'Iv.iture plumage F 
Otus Scops japouicus, Tom. ; t 1G, it, Gray. 
Strix bahkameena (?;, Pennant. , 

Chitta Gool, Telinga (Jerdon): Chugad Ku- 
sial, or Sunya Kusial, Nepal (H.) Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Himalaya; Pen.; of 
Iudia, Calcutta. 

A. lempiji, (PI. Col. 99J. 

(Var. A. Malayan race, in general deeply 
tinged with fulvous.) 

. Sin. 8trix lempiji, Horsfield. 

Str. nociula, Keinwardt. 

Scops javauicus, Lesson. 

Lempiji , Java. (Var. B. Larger race, but 
seldom tinged with fulvous: inhabiting the Hi¬ 
malaya, Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan.) Sc. lettia , 
Hodgson. Tharhavi Chugad, or Lattya Kudyal, 
Nepal (H.) (Var. C. Ordinary Indian race 
resembling the last, but generally smaller and 1 
greyer in colour,—being, when slightly tinged 
fulvescent, the Sc. lempiji apud Jerdon of Ma¬ 
labar and Ceylon. Sc. lettioidek et griseus, 
Jerdon Inhabits (in different varieties.) Iudia, 
China (?), and the Malay countries. Ma¬ 
lacca (the undoubted lempiji) > Var* B. F. N. 
W. Himalaya. Nepal. Arracan (Ramree.) Co¬ 
romandel Coast (sent as lettioides , Jerdon): 

* and two from Malabar (sent as lempiji.) T. C, 
Jerdon, Esq. .(1844-6). Specimen (resemb¬ 


K.javanenm , Lesson. 

8yn. Strix ketupu, Horsfield, 

Str. ceyloneusis apud Temminck. 

Tamba, or Ketombo Ratonapye; Eanla; 
B wrong Pelow; Malayan : Bio-Ketupu, Java. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago ; 
rare in Arracan. Specimen from Java. 

Subfam. ATHEXIN/E. 

Genus NINOX, Hodgson. 

N. scutulatus (PL Col. 289.) 

Dyn. strix scutulata, Raffles. 

Str. hirsuta, Temmiuck. 

6. lugubrin, Tickell, 

Ninox nipaleusis, Hodgson. 

Athene malayensis, lfiyton. 

Kal Pancha , Beng.; Choghud BesraJt, H. 
Jerdon) : Kheng-boop , Arracan : Baja Wali f 
Malayan. Inhabits India generally ; Tenasse- 
rirn provinces ; Malayan peuinsula ; Sumatra: 
not rare in Lower Bengal. Madagascar (Dr. 
A. Smith, Aft. Zool. p. 163). 

Genus ATHENE, Boie. 

Ath. cuculoides (Gould’s 1 Century,* pi. 4). 

6yn. Noctua cuculoides, Vigors, 

N. auribarbis, Hodgson. 

Ftee-geet, Arracan. Inhabits Himalaya ; 
Assam ; Arracan ; Tcnasserim ; China. 

Ath. radiala . 

Sin, Strix radiata, Tickell, J. A. S, IL 573 (1833). 
Athene erythropterus, Gould. F. Z. 8.1837, p. 
136. 

Noctua perlineata, Hodgson. , . 

N, cuculoides apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Jungli Choghud , H. (Jerdppj: Chota KuL 
pancha, Beng*: Chugad , Nepal (H*) Inhabits 
most parts of India ; sub-Himalayan region : 
never on the alluvium of Lower Bengal, but 
appears immediately—this ia quitted in a west¬ 
erly direction. 
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Aik. ualaitriea, Blyth (J. A. S. XV. 280). 

8yn. A. cwtanoptcra apnd Jerdon, gupp, 

Iuhabits Malabar. 

Ath castmolus, Blyth. 

Syn. Ath. eastanoptera apud Blyth, J. A. S, XV. 280. 

Inhabits Ceylon, (where common. 

Ath. brama (PI. Col* 68,). 

Syn. Strix brama, Temminck. 

Str. penica P Nouv. Diet, d’ Hist. Nat. 

Noctua indica, Franklin. 

N. tarayenais, Hodgson. 

Kaloria Pencha , Beng.: Ghvgad\ or Choghud. 
H.: Panglah , Mahratta. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally to foot of Himalaya ; extremely common 
in Lower Bengal: Persia, at about Erzeroum, 

Ath noctua (Gould's B. E. pi. 48). 

Syn. Strix noctua, Retzius. 

* Str. passerina apud Latham and Temminck. 

£>. nudipes, Nilsson. 

Noctua veterum, Lichtenstein. 

Athene gymnopus, (P 1 , Hodgson, 

Ath. bactrianus, Blyth, J. A, S. XVI. 776, 

Inhabits Europe ; N. and W. Asia ; Af¬ 
ghanistan ; Himalaya (?) ; N. Africa. 

Ath passerina (Gould’s B. E. pi. 60). 

SYN. Sfciix passerina, Linuseus. 

Str. pygmiea, Bechstein. 
str. acadico, Temminck. 

Inhabits N. Europe and Asia. 

Ath. Brodiei. 

Syn. Noctua Brodiei, Burton. P. Z. S. 1835, p. 152, 

N. tubiger and Athene baudia, Hodgson., 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Subfam. SYRNIINiE. 

Genus SYRNIUM, Savigny. 

S* Indrani, Gray's III. Gen. Birds , pi. 14). 

8yn. Strix indrani, Sykes (vide J. A. S. XVI. 403). 
Ulula P et Bulnca newarensis, Hodgson. 

B. monticola, Jerdon. 

Neioar, Nepal (H). Inhabits India generally, 
mountainous parts; Ceylon : Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

8. sinense (Hardw. Ill. Ind, Zool,) 

Syn. Strix sinensis, (P), Latham. 

Str. orientals, Shaw. 

Inhabits most parts of India, to foot of 
Himalaya: not Lower Bengal (at least below 
the tideway of the rivers). China ? 

S, mmcolrn , Hodgson (J. A, S. XIV. 185 ; 
XV. 9 j XVL 464), ltemakk. This is pro¬ 
bably a Himalayan variety of S. aluco. Gould 
distinguished by its generally larger size, darker 
colour, and the usually greater development of 
the transverse markings of the plumage. In¬ 
habits Himalaya. 

Subfam. STRIGINJ!. 


Genus PHODILUS, Is. Oeoffroy, 

Ph. badius (Horsfield's Zool. Res* i/ti Java* 

Pi- ). 

Syn. Strix badia. Horsfield. 

Wowo-wim, or Kalong mwi t Jay. Inhabits 
Nepal; Sikim; Assam; Arracau; Malayan 
peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus STRIX, L. (as restricted). 

Btr. fiammea, L. 

Syn. S. javanica apud 8ykes and Jerdon, 

Lakhlii or Jakkhi Pencha t B.: Kareya or 
Kurail, H., vulgo Booree Chooree , Jerdon. 

Bhagulpore. Inhabits Europe and Asia; 
Africa? N. America? vicinity of Calcutta. 

| Genus GLAUX, Blyth. 

GL javanica (?), Jerdon’s III. Ind. Oml 
pi. 30). 

Syn. Strix javanica de Wormb, apud Latham (vide 
J. A. S. XIV. 186). 

Str. Candida, Tickell, J. A. S. II. 672. 

S. Longimembris, Jerdon. r 

Inhabits plains of India: veiy rare on the 
mud-soil of Lower Bengal, within the reach of 
the tide. A specimen from S. India was pre¬ 
sented by T. C. Jerdon, Esq. (1842). 

Order f|. INSE8SORES. Sub-Order. VICM. 
L^siodified). Tribe. SYNDACTYLI, 
CuV^rnodified). 

1 Sub. fara. BUCEROTINiE. 

Genus BUCEROS, L. (Dharies Beng., ge¬ 
neric). 

B. Cavatus , Shaw. (As. Res. XVIII, pt. II. 
pi. Gould’s Century, pi. ). 

Syn. B. bicornis (?). Linn. 

B, homrai, Hodgson, 

Ban Rao Jungle King), Masuri: Homrai , 
Nepal: Young-yeng , Arracan ; Juggang Papan, 
Sumatra ; Concan , Malay. Inhabits extensive 
hill forests of all India; Assam; Arracan; 
Tenasserira ; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra ; 
Philippines ? 

B. rhinoceros L. (PI. Enl. 934,). 

Syn. B. uieer, Shawnee (Vieillot). 

B. sylvestris, Vieillot, >Yotmg, 

3. diadematus, Drapiez, J 

Juggang Banto, Malay : Bangkok , or Jong- 
rang y Java. Inhabits Malayan peninsula and 
Archipelago. 

B, hjdrocorax, L. (Diet. ClassI Hist . Hat, 
Atlas , pi. 23, fig. 2.) 

Syn. B, bieoFMSivar.jShaw, 

B. cristatui, Vieillot. • 

B. platyrhynchoa. Pearson, J. A. S, X, 652, 

Inhabits Moluccas. 
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B. pita, Scopoli, (PI. Enl. 813 ). 

Stn, B. malabaricus, var. B. Latham. 

B. monoceros, and probably B. violaceus, Shaw. 

Bcegma Dunnase, White, As. Res. IV. 119, 
Inhabits Indian peninsula; Ceylon ? Goom- 
soor, Kuttack. 


B. exarrhcstus , Reinwardt (PI. Col. 211 ). 
Inhabits Moluoeas and Java, 

B. panayensis , Scopoli, (PI. Enl. 780, 
784 

Inhabits Moluccas; Philippines* 


B. affinis , Hutton, J. A. S. XVII1. 

Inhabits Deyra Doon, 

B. albirostm , Shaw, Vieillot, (Lev. Ois. 
Bar. t pi. 14). 

Stn. B. malabaricua, Latham. 

B. lencopwter, Blyth. J. A. 8. X, 922 (the 
young). 

Aubhhyeng , Arrakan. Inhabits Midnapore 
district; Rajraahal; Monghyr; Nepal; Afsam ; 
Sylhet; Arakan; Tenasserim provinces; never 
in Malabar, or 9. India : replaced by B . affinis 
in the Deyra Doon, which merely differs in 
being constantly of the larger size of B. pica. 

B. intermedins , Blyth, (J. A. S. XVI. 994.) 

Sxtf. B. violaceus of Wagler, apud Lord A. Hay 
• Madr. Journ. XIII. 148. 

B. maj^baricus of Sumatra, apud 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula (in latitude of 
Penang); Sumatra ? 

B> m alayanus, Raffles, (PI. Col. ) 

■ Bin. K. anthracinu8. Temminck. 

B. bicolor, Eyton, 

B. Elliotti, A. Hay (vide J. A. P. XV7. 995). 

B. albirostm of Java (P), apud Horsfield. 

Kiki (?), Malay : Augka Angka <P), Sum; 
Klinglingan (P), Java. 


B. nipalensis, Hodgson (At. Res. XVIII. 
pt. 1, 2 figs, of female.) 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; hill ranges of 
Assam, and Muoipur. 

B . pasuran , Raffles. 

Syn. B. ruficoliig apud Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 

176. 

Inhabits Cherra Pnnji; Arracan j Tenasserim 
provinces; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

13. plicatus , Latham, Shaw (nec Drapiez). 

Stn. B. obscurus, Gmelin. 

B. Bubrufioollia, Blyth, J. A. S. XIIJ177. 

Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserim provinces. 

B. galeatus, L. (PI. Enl . 933J. 

Toho, and Burong Gading , Sum.: Tihbang 
Manlooa , Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and archipelago. 

Sub-fam. IRRISORINjE. 

Genus IRRISOR, Lesson. 

I. erythrorhynchos. 

Syn. Upupa erythrorhynchos, Latham. 

Inhabits S. Africa. 

Fam. UPUPIDiE. 



Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra; Java? 
Moluccas ? 

B nigrirostris , Blyth (J. A. S. XVJ. 995). 

’ Stn. B. malayamw apud Lord A, Hay, Madr. Journ. 
XIII. 151. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

B birostris , Scopoli, (Lev, Ois. Rar pi. 15.) 
Syn. B. ginginianus, Shaw. 

. Putteal Dunnase t White, As. Res. IV. 121. 
Inhabits India generally (nec Assam): never 
on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

B. gingalensis , Shaw (Lev. Ois . Ear., pi. 
23). 

8yn. B. bengalenait, Gray. 


Genus UPUPA, L. 

1 U. epops, L. (PI Enl 52). 

Hud*hud. Hind. Toung-bee-tsot, Arrakan. 

Inhabits Europe; Asia ; N. Africa. Com¬ 
mon in Bengal; also Nepal: generally replaced 
in S, India, and Ceylon, as likewise in the 
Deyra Doon, by the next; though occurring iu 
the Nilgiris. 

U. senegalensis (?), Swainson (vide J. A. 8. 
XIV. 189). 

Stn. U. minor apud Jerdon. 

Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon ; Deyra Doon ; 
W. Africa? 

Fam. HALCYONIDiE. 


Inhabits Malabar; Ceylon: never in Ben¬ 
gal. 

B. galerilut , Temminck (PI Col ). 

Stn. B. carinatw, Blyth, J. A, 8, XV. 187. 

Mati Sahiwan, Malay. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula. 

B. comatus , Raffles. 

Stn. B. lugubris, Begbie, vide Ann. M. N. H. 
1841V pw 405. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 


Genus DACELO, Leach. 

D. monacha ,-- ? 

Stn. D. concrete, juv., Temminek. 

Inhabits Celebes ? Moluccas 1 

D. pulchdla, Horalieid (PI Col 277; Zot 
Res. in Java, pi, ) 

Tengki'ioatu. Jay. Inhabits. MergnI; M 
layan peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus HALCYON, Swainson. 
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Matck-ranga (generic), or Matchimar (Ma- 
suri), H.: Pin-ngyeng (generic), Arracan, with 
the prefix of Tsheng for the larger species and 
Qlai for the smaller: KaJca t Malayan. 

H. leucocephalus, L. 

Syn. Alcedo capensis, L. [PI Col. 599). 

Bang Kaka, Sumatra: Tengke Buto, Java. 
Malacca. 

H . gurial , Pearson (J. A. 8 . X. 633). 

Syn. H. brunniceps, Jerdon, Madr. Jouru. XIII. 
143. 

H. leuoocephaluB apud Horsfield, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 156. 

Qurial, Beng.: Malai Poytnah , Malabar 
(i. e. “ Jungle King-fisher”), Jerdon. Inhabits 
India generally. 

II. amauropterus , Pearson (J. A. S- X. 
635). I 

Inhabits S. Bengal; Arracan; Tenasserim- 

H . smyrnensis (PI Col 232, 894/. 

Syn. Alcedo smyrnensis, L. 

Ispida bengalensis minor, Brisson. I 

Sada*buk; Match-rang a, Beng.: Kilkila, H. 
Jerdon : Pilly kudua (loco, or 4 large’), Cingh. 
Inhabits India generally • Assam ; Arracan ; 
Tenasserim ; Malayan peninsula ; Ceylon; Sy¬ 
ria. 


Tengke-cheger (?), Java; Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula ; Sumatra ; Java P 

T. collaris. 

Syn. Alcedo collaris, Scopoli. 

A. chlorooephala, Qmelin. 

Malayan A. sacer (v. sanctus), Auct. 

Var, T. occipitalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 

23,51. 

Tengke, Java. Inhabits Bay of Bengal, much 
more common on the eastern side; Tenasserim ; 
Bengal Sundarbans; Sumatra; Java. Nicobar 
variety with broad white or rufous supercilium 
{T. occipitalis, Blyth). Ordinary variety, from 
the Nicobars, particularly bright. 

Genus CERYLE, Boie. 

C. guttata (Gould’s ‘Century/ pi. 5). 

Sin. Alcedo gufctatus, Vigors. 

A. lugubris, Temminck. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

C[ rndis (Edwards, pi. 9). 

Syn. Alcedo rudis, L. 

Ispida bitorquata, Swainson. 

Phatka Match-ranga , B. Inhabits Asia and 
Africa ; rare in the S. E. of Europe. Speci¬ 
mens from 8. Africa, from Lower Bengal. 
Ordinary Asiatic variety (C. varia } Strickland) 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Speci¬ 
men from Greece. 


H.gularis , (PI. Col, 135/. 

Syn, Alcedo gularis, Kuhl. 

A, melanopterus, Temminck. 

H. rnficollis, Swainson. 

H. smyrnensis, var. albogularis, Blyth, J, 
A. S. XII. 998. 


Gems ALCEDO, Linn. 

A. grandis , Blyth (J. A. S. XIV. 190). 
Inhabits Sikkim ; Assam ? 

A. nigricans , Blyth (J. A. S. XVI. 1180). 


Tengke-arang , Java. Inhabits Java ; Phi¬ 
lippines : Madagascar (?) Vide Ann. M . N . H ., 
n. 8 n 1848 . 

H. coromander. 

Syn. Alcedo coromander, Latham. 

H. ooromandelicus, Vigors. 

Tengke-sumbo, Java. Inhabits Nepal; Sik- 
im; Bengal Sundarbans; Tenasserim ; Coro¬ 
mandel ? 

E. atricapillus (Pi Col 613 /. 

Syn. Aloedo atricapilla, Latham. 

A. albiventris, Scopoli (inapplicable). 

Udang, Malay. Inhabits eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal; rare on the western: Bengal 
Sundarbans; Malayan peninsula and Archipe¬ 
lago; China, 


Syn ? A. euryzona, Temminck, Text de PI. Col., 
and Kaup, Verhandlungen, Ac., (1848), 
p. 77. 

Inhabits Malacca. 

A. ispida L. (PI, Erl. 77). 

Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia: Afghanistan ? 
A. bengalensis , Gm. (Edwards, pi. 11). 

Match-ranga , B.: Chota Kilkila , H, (Jerdon). 
Baja Whodan (generic for all the small species), 
Malay : Mai Pilli hudm (pinchi, or 4 small 1 ), 
Cingh. Inhabits India generally ; Burmah; 
Malacca; China. 

A. moluccensis, Blyth (J. A. S. XV. 11). 
Inhabits Celebes; Moluccas. 

A. meningting , Horsfield* 


Genus TQD1RHAMPHTIS, Lesson, Syn. A. asiatioa, Swainson, (Swainion’s ZooL 

X.variut ' i Ill., UtMriM.pl. 50). 

. Sin. HUoiou nrit, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839. p. BM Sum s . Menk ^’ Te- 

■ • loi. » p nasserim provinces; Malayan peninsula and 

Probably H. chlorocejjhalus (as disfcin- Archipelago, 
gnished from H. sacer), w Zeol. Appendii .,..11 * ,, . « . r 

to Lady Raffles’s Memoirs of Sir St, Raffle*. A. biru, Horsfield (Zool Res. m Java, pi,! 

p. 655. Tern. PI Col 239, f. 1). 
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Mehingting Wain , or Burong-Biru, Jav. 
Inhabits Java. 

Genus CEYX, Lacepede. 

G. erythaca (Jerdon’s III. Ind* Om>, pi. 
25), 

Syn. Aloedo erythaca et tridactyla, Pallas, 

A. purpurea, Gmelm, 

A. rubra, Boddaert, 

C. microsoma, Burton, 

Dein-ngyeen, Arracan ; Baja Whodan, Ma¬ 
lay. Inhabits India generally, but rare ; Lower 
Bengal: more common on the eastern side of 
the Bay, southward to the Straits of Malacca. 

C. rufidorsa , Strickland <J. and S„ III . Om* 
pl, 552), 

Syn. 0.tridactyla apud Jardine and Selby. 

A. madagascariensis, L., apud, Latham* 

. A. purpurea, var., Shaw. 

Binti Along, Sum.: Chuchahurang , Jav- 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Java: never in 
India. 

Fam. COMCIDyE. 

Genus CORACIAS, L. 

€. pikata, Eeinwardt ? 

6m 1 C. Tommincku, (Vieillot), (Vail. Ois. de 
Parad., t. 6). , 

C. papuenais, Quoy and Gaymard (Voy. 
de 1’ Astrolabe, Ois. 1.16). 

Inhabits Celebes; Moluccas, 

C. garrula, L. (PI. Enl. 486,). 

Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa; W. Asia; N. 
W. India; Kashmir; Mooltan; Afghanistan. 

C, inika Linn . (PL Enl. 285; Edwards, pl, 
326)* 

Syn. C. bengalensis, L. 

Qarrulua nuevius, Vieillot, 

Subzuk, and Nil-leant, H, (from the colours); 
Ta8, Mahr, (from its call) • Kwolowa , Cingh. 
Inhabits India generally; replaced eastward by 
<?, ajinis. 

. O t affirds , McClelland (Gray’s ‘Illustrated 
Genera of Birds,’ pl. ). 

Nghet-lcha , Arracan. Inhabits Assam; Ar¬ 
racan ; Tenaisserim provinces. 

Genus EURYST0MU8, Vieillot 

Eu. ormtaUs (Pl Enl 619^, ' 

Syn. Coracias orientalis, Linn. t 

Eu. fascicollis et cyanicellis, Vieillot. 

Tiong Ldmpie, and Tiong Batu , Malayan 
Inhabits India * generally, China, and Malay 
countries; Ceylon. 

Euipadjicui (Gotild’s B. A. VoL II, pl. 17). 

Syn. Coracias pacificus, Latham. 

Em australis, Swainson, 

Eu. orientalis apud Vigors and Howfidd. 
Lin. Tr. XV, 202. 


Inhabits Australia. 

Fam. MEROPIMi. 

Genus ALOEMEROPS, Is. Geoffroy. 

Ale. Athertonii (Jardine and Selby, III Or*- 
pl. 58). 

Syn, Merops Athertonii, J. and S. 

Bucia nipalensis, Hodgson, J, A* S. V. 

360. ' ■ 

Merops cyanogularis, Jerdon. 

Nyctiornis amherstiana, Boyle* 

Pya-too-nghet , Arracan. Inhabits Deyra 
Doon ; Nepal; Assam; Arracan; Tenasserim; 
S, India. 

A. amicta (Swainson’s Zool III , 2nd series, 
pl. 56; PICol 310). 

Syn. Merops amictus, Temminck. 

Inhabits Tenasserim Provinces; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula. 

Genus MEROPS, L. 

M. apmter ) L. (Pl % Enl. 938). 

Syn. M. galilajus, Hasselquist. 

M. Bcheoghagha, Forster. 

M. chrysocepbalus (?), Latham. 

Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia; Afghanistan. 

M. persicus , Pallas. (Sav,, Descript de 
l’Egypt, tom. 1, pl. 4, f. 3). 

Syn. M. segypfcius, Savigny. 

Inhabits N, Africa; W. Asia; Sind. 

M. pMlippims, L. (Pl Enl 215). 

Syn. M. Leschenaultii, Lcvaillant. 

M. javanicus, Horsfield. 

Barai Barai , Malay. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; Malay countries; Ceylon. 

M. sumatranus , Raffles. (Griffith’s An. 
Kingdom , VII. p. 422, pl. ). Inhabits 
Malay countries. 

M. erythrocephalus, Latham. (Swainson’t 
Zool. Ill, 1st series, pl. 8). 

Syn. M. quintioolor, Vieillot. 

M. urica, Horsfield. 

Inhabits India generally (nec Lower Bengal); 
Malay countries; Ceylon. 

M. v'vriMs , L. (Edwards, pl. 163; Pl Enl. 
740). 

Syn. M. Lamarckii, Cuv. 

Mr Orientalis, Latham. 

M. lndicus, Jerdou, 

Var. M. coromanduB, Latham. 

Bms-pati. (‘ Bamboo leaf), if.; Burial !, 
md Patringa , H. (Jerdon). Mo-na-gyee, Ana- 
can. Inhabits India generally ; Arracan ; Cey¬ 
lon. 

Tribe ZYGODACTYLI. Division I. (Devoid 
of caeca). Sub-division I. (Climbers)* 

Earn. PICID2G. 
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Lukhtrphor, Hind.: Kat-tokra, B$x>g,: A>/- 
barj/a, Masuri: Theet-touk, Burm.: Glato, 
Malay: TukU> Sum.} Peatuk, Jav.: Pilli hu- 
dm (same name as for King-fishers), Ciogh. 
Subfam. CAMPEPHILENjE. 

Genus CAMPEPHILUS, G. R. Gray. 

G valid™ (PL Col . 378, 402). 

Syn.Picub validus, Reinwardt. 

Inhabits Western Malasia. Malacca. 

Genus HEMICERCUS, Swainson. 

II, eanente (Lesson’s Cent. Zool. pi. 1 3 ; 
Jerdon’s III. hid. Om. pi. 40). 

Syn. Picas eanente, Lesson. 

H. cordatus, Jerdon (rather smaller race). 

Inhabits Burmese countries (ArracaD, Tenas- 
serim, Pegu): also S. India. 

H. concretus. (PI Col. 90, f. 1, 2). 

Syn. Picus concretus, Reinwardt. 

Inhabits W. Malasia ; Malayan peninsula. 
Genus HEMILOPHUS, Swainson. 

H. pulverulentus (PI. Col . 389). 

Syn. Picus pulverulentus, Tem. 

p. javensis, feeru., apud, Horsfield, Linn. 
Tv. XIII, 76. 

Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries. 

AT- Hodgsonii , Jerdon (III, Ind. Om. pi. 5)- 
Inhabits Neilgiris; Malabar. 

H. javensis. 

Syn. Picus javensis, Horsfield. 

P. leucogaster, Reinwardt, 

‘Great Malayan Woodpecker,' J. A. S. 
VI. 952. 

Peatak cayam , Java, Inhabits Malay coun-1 
tries ; Tenasserim. 

II. funebris . 

Syn. Picus funebris, Valenciennes. 

P. modestus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 

Inhabits Philippines. 

Genus CHRYSOCOLAPTES, Blyth. 

Chr. 8ultanm . 

Syn. Picus sultaneus,’Hodgson, J. A. S. VI. 
105. 

P. strictus apud, Jerdon, Catal. 

P. strenus, Gould, mentioned P. Z. S, 1839, 

p. 165. 

Inhabits India generally, chiefly the hill for¬ 
ests, rare in the plains: also Assam, Sylhet, 
Arracan, Tenasserim, and Malayan peninsula 
southward as far as Malacca. 

Chr. goensis (PL End. 696f). 

- Syn. Picus goensis, Gmelin. 

DendrocopuB Elliott!, Jerdon, Catal. 

Chr, melanotna, Blyth. J. A. Si XII. 1005. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula: rare in most 
parts; common in a few localities, 


Chr. hamatribon. 

Syn. Picus bsomatribon, Wagler. 

P. spilolophus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1830, p. 93 
(the female). 

Inhabits Philippines. 

Germs BRACHYPTERNU9, Strickland. 

Br. ceylonus (N. nat. Forsck, 13 ,pl. 4). 

Syn. Picus Ceylonus, Forster. 

P. neglcctus, Wagler. 

P, erythronotus (?), et P. rubescens (?) Vieil- 
lot. 

Inhabits Ceylon, wheie^very common. 

Br. aurmtius (Edwards, pi. 182; pi EnV 
695). 

Syn. Picus aurauntius, L. 

P. bengalensis, Gmelin (nec Horsfield, Linn. 

Tr. XIII. 176). 

P. nuchalis, Wagler. 

P. Tibetanus, Natterer. 

P. psarodes, Lichtenstein, 

P. hemipodius, Swainson. 

Malacolophus ? melanochrygos, Hodgson, 
J. A. S. VI. 109. 

Br. micropus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 194. 
Var. P. chrysonotus, Lesson. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon. 

Genus TIGA, Kaup. 

T. Shorei, (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi. 49). 

Syn. Picus Shorei, Vigors^ P. Z. S. 1831, p, 175 i 
J. A, S. XIV. 193. , 

Inhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions of S- 
India. 

T. intermedia, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 193). 

Inhabits Nepal; Assam ; Sylhet; Arracan; 
Tenasserim ; Penang; S. India. 

T. tridactyla (J. A. S. XIV. 103). 

Syn. Chrysonotus tridactylus, Swainson. 

Picus tiga, Horsfield. 

Tukki Besor of Malays, Sumatra. Inhabits 
Malay countries. 

T. Rafflesii. (J. A. S. XV. 16). 

Syn. Picus Rafflesii, Vigors. 

T. laborum, Lessen. 

T. amictus, Gray, 

Inhabits Malsyan peninsula; Sumatra. 
Subfem. GECININ2E. 

Genus GECINUS, Boie. 

9. squamatus (Gould’s 1 Century* pi, 48). 

Syn, Pious squamatus, Vigors, 

P. dimidiatus apud Hardwicke and Gray 
(nec Temminck), 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

9. striolatus, Blyth, J. A. 5. XII. 1000. 

Syn. G. squamatus apud, Jerdon, Catal, 

Inhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions 0f 8* 
India: occurs, though rare on the plains. 
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ft dimidiatus. 

Sra. Pious dimidiatus, .Temminck. 

P. Vitatus, Vieillot. 

P, affiois, Raffles, apud Vigors, in Zool. 
App. to Lady Raffles’s Memoir of Sir 
St. Raffles, p. 668. 

G. viridanus, Biyth, J. A. S. XII. 1000. 
Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim provinces | 
where common. Java. 

ft occipitalis (Gould’s * Century,’ pi 47). 

Sm Picus occipitalis, Vigors. 

P. barbatua, Gray. 

P. affinis {!), Raffles. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Tippera ; Te- 
nasserim provinces; Sumatra ? 

Division III. (with crested nape.) 

ft flavinucha. 

Sm Picua flavinucha, Gould, P. Z. S. 1833, 

p. 120. 

Dryotomus flavigula, Hodgson, J. A. S. 
V. 106. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam; Arracan. 

ft chloropus (Hardw. Ill Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Picus chloropus et chlorolophos, Vieillot. 

P. nipalensis, Gray. 

P. xanthoderua, Malberbe. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly; N. India: rare 
on the plains. 

ft chlorophane8 (J. A. S. XV. 36). 1 

Sin. Picas ohlorophanes, Vieillot. 

P. cblorigaster, Jerdou, Madr. Jouru, XIII, 
139). 

P. mentalis apud Jordon, Catal 
Inhabits S- India ; Ceylon. 

ft malaccemis (J. A. S. XIV. 192). 

Syn. Picus malaccensis, Latham, 

Le Pic de Malacca, Sonuerat, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

G. mentali8 f {PI. Col. 384). 

Sin. Picus mentalis, Temminck, 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces: Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula ; Sumatra. 

ft punicm {PI, Col. 423). 

Syn* Ficus puniceus, Horsfield, Linn, Tr, XIII, 
061. 

Chrysonotua miniatus apud Eyton (1) P, 
Z. S» 1839, p. 106. 

Tukki Bajukarap or Belatu, Malayan (Raffles). 
Inhabits Tenasserim; Malayan peninsula; 8u. 
matraj Java. 

Division IV. 

ft pyrrhotu, 

8m. Picus pyw^hotis, Hodgson, J. A* S. VL 108 4 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 


G. ruUginom. 

Syn* Picus rubiginosus, Eyton (nec 8wainion, 
B. W. Afr. II, p. 150). 

F, melanogaster, A* Hay, Madr* Jouru, 
XIII. 163. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus GEOINULUS, Biyth. 

G. grantia (J. A. S. XIV. 198). 

Syn. Picus grantia, M'Clelland, P. Z. S. 1839* p. 
165, 

Inhabits Sikkim ; Assam. 

Genus MEIGLYPTES, Swainson. 
M.pedoralis (PI Col.) 

Syn, Picus pectoralis, Latham. 

P. marginatas,Reinwardt, 

P. tukki, Lesson. 

P. luridus, Nitzsch. 

P. fasciolatus Lichtenstein. 

Hemicercus brunneus, Eyton. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Af. tristis (PI. Col 197,11). 

Syn. Picus tristis, Horsfield. 

P. poicilophus, Temminck. 

Glato Bawan t Malacca : Tukhi Boreh of 
Malays, Sumatra : Platuk-v)atu t Java. Inha¬ 
bits Tenasserim; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra; 
Java. 

if. jugularis t Biyth, J, A. S. XIV. 195. 
Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim. 

Genus MICROPTERNUS, Biyth. 

AT. phaioceps, Biyth, J. A. S. XIV. 195. 

Syn. P. rufonotus, Malherbe. 

P. rufus, Latham, apud Gray Cnee Gmelin). 
Rufous Indian Woodpecker, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Sylhet ; 
Arracan; Tenasserim provinces. 

M. gularis } Jerdon, Madr . Joum, XIII. 
139. Inhabits Indian peninsula. 

Syn. Slight variety of preceding species I 

M. ladius. 

Syn. Picua badius, Raffles. 

P. brachyurus, Vieillot. 

Tukki Kalabu of Malays (Raffles). Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra.. 

Suhfam. PICINiS. 

Genus DRYOCOPUS, Boie. 

Dr. martm (PI. Enl. 596). 

Sm, Picus martius, L, 

Inhabits Europe; W. Asia* 

I Genus PICUS, L. (as restricted). 

P. leueonotus , Bechstein (Naum* 85, t. 66). 
Syn. p. cirris, Pallas apud Gray., 

Inhabits N. Europe* 
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P. UmalvyMm> Jardine and Selby (III 

Qrn . pi. 116). 

Syn. P. assimilis, Natterer. 

Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 

P. darjellmis , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 196, 

Sin. P. majoroides, Hodgson. 

Inhabits S E. Himalaya. 

P. mahrattensis* Latham (Gould’s ‘ Centu¬ 
ry/pi. 51). 

Syn. ?. hoemosomus, Wagler. 

Inhabits India generally (but never on the 
alluvium of Lower Bengal). 

P. brumifrons, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century/ 
pi. 52). 

Syn. P. aurifrons, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

P. Macci, Vieillot (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool). 

Sm P. medius from India, apud, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Tippera j 
Malayan peninsula. 

P. hyperythrus , Vigors (Gould’s * Century/ 
pi. 60). Inhabits Himalaya. 

P. cathpharm , Hodgson, J. A. S. XII. 
1006. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

P. rubricate, Blyth, (described as fine old 
male of No. 302 in J. A. S. XIV. 197;. In¬ 
habits Sikim. 

P. pygmceut, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 44. 

Syn. P. trisulensis, Lichtenstein. 

Inhabits N. W, Himalaya ; Nepal. 

P. mobccevm, Gmelin, (PI, Enl . pi. 748, 
f.2). 

SYN. P. bicolor, Gmelin, apud, Gray, 

P. zizuki ? , Temminck. 

Tripsursus aur itus, Eyton. 

Tukky lilit , Malayan ; Sumatra. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula; Java. 

P. cmicapillus , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 197. 

Sin. Qu. Permanent variety of P. moluccenais 

Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim Provinces. 

P. variegatus , Wagler (nec Latham). 

Syn. P moluccenais, var. B,and Brown Wood¬ 
pecker, Latham, 

P. moluccensis, Hardw- and Gray Ill. Ind. 
Zool. 

P, Hardwickii, Jordon, Madr Journ. XIII. 

188. 

Gawnporo Woodpecker, Latham, 

Inhabits India, southed of the Himalaya. 

P. gymnopthalmo8 } Blyth, J. A. S, XVIII. 
Inhabits Ceylon, 

P, vaUdvrostrisfilyth (described and referred 
to P. nanus, Vigors, J. A, 8, XIV, 197). 

Inhabits' 


8ubfam. PICUMNINJI, 

Genus PICUMNUS, Temminck. 

P. innminatus J Burton, P. Z. S. 1835, p, 
154. 

Syn. Vivia nipalensia, Hodgson, J. A S, VI. 107. 
Wee-Wee. Nepal. Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus SASIA, Hodgson. 

S. abnomis (PI, Col. 371, f. 3), 

Syn. Picumnus abnormis, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malay countries. 

8. ochracea , Hodgson, J. A. S, V. 778. 
Inhabits Nepal; Sikkim; Assam; Syihet; 
Arracan. 

Subfam. YUNCINA3. 

| Genus YUNX, Lin. 

T. torquilla , L. (PI. Enl. 698). Inhabits 

Europe and Asia ; common in many part&| of 
India, Calcutta, Ferozepore. J 

Subfam. INDICATOBINiE. 

Genus INDICATOR, Vieillot. 

I. xanthonotus , Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 106» 
XIV. 198 (Jerdon’s III. Ind , Orn. joA—) 
Inhabits Sikkim. 

Sub-diviBion II. (Percbers). 

Fam. MEGALAIMIDJ5. 

Genus MEGALAIMA, G. R. Gray. 

M. mens (Gould's ‘ Century/ pi. 46). 

Syn. B. grandis, Gmelin. 

Bncco virens, Boddaert. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Cherra Punji; 
China. 

M. Ikeata (Tem. PI. Col 522). 

Syn. B, lineatus, Vieillot. 

B. cor yin us, Tem. 

Pho goung t Arracan. Inhabits Deyra Boon; 
Nepal; Assam ; Syihet; Tippera ; Arracan; 
Tenasserim provinces,* Sumatra (apud Vieillot). 

M. caniceps (Vail. Barb. t. 88, apud Gray), 

Syn, B. lineatus, apud Tickell. J. A. S. II. 579. 
Buoco caniceps, Franklin. 

Burra Bassunta, Central India; Kootmra, 
H. : Kootoorya , Mahr.: Kootur-Jcakee , Can. : 
Kootoareal\ Cinghalese. Inhabits Indian pen¬ 
insula, spreading northward to the Deyra Doon 
common in Mednapur jungles, and in Central 
India : replaced by a smaller and darker race in 
Ceylon. Specimens from the Nilgiris and specb 
mens of rather smaller and darker-coloured 
from Ceylou (B. zeylanicus ? (Linn.) \ 

M. viridis (Jerdon’s III Ind , Cm,, pi, 

Syn. Bucco viridis, L. 

Inhabits Nilgiris; Malabar, . 
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M.JlaviJrm (Vail Bwb> t. 55). 

Sin, Bucco flavifrons, Cut. 

B. aurifrons, Temminck. 

Inhabits Ceylon* 

M. chrysopogon, (PI Col 285), 

Sin. Bucco chrysopogon, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsulaj Sumatra. 

M % versicolor (PI Col 309). 

Slur. Bucco versicolor, Raffles. 

B* Rafflesii, Lesson. 

Tahor, Malacca: Takoo t Sumatra (generic). 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

M, quadricolor. 

Syn. Bucco quadricolor. Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 
105. 

B. malacconsis, ?, Hartlaub, Rev. Zool. 
1842, p. 337. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

U. amillaris (PI Col 89, f. 1). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Java ? 

M, asiatica (Vieillot, Gal. des Ois., t, 35), 

Syn, Trogon asiaticus, Latham. 

Capito cyanooollis Vieillot. 

Bucco cyanops, Cuv* 

B. cseruleus, Dumcril. 

Burra Bassunt-bairi, Bengal: KoopMa- 
loung , Arracan. Inhabits Bengal ; siib-Hima- 
layan region to Deyra Boon, and valleys of the 
lower hills ; Assam ; Sylhet; Tipperah : rare 
iu Arracan. 

J/. Franklinii. 

Syn. Bucco Franklinii, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 167. 

Inhabits S, E. Himalaya ; Cherra Punji, As¬ 
sam? 

U. philippensis (Tem. VI. Col 331). 

Sin. Bucco philippensis, Brisspn. 

B. flavigula, Boddaerfc. 

B, indicus, Latham. 

B. flavicollis, Vieillot. 

B. rubricollis, Cuv. 

B* luteus, Lesson (albino variety, Jerdon. 
Chota Bassunt bairi , Bengal; Kut-khora 
fend Tambayut (‘ Coppersmith*), H.: Chanda, 
Sumatra: Engbt , Java. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; neo Himalaya : Tippera ; Chittagong ; 
Eamree (Arracan) ; Tenasserim provinces; Pe¬ 
nang j Sumatra j Java j' Philippines ; Ceylon. 
<#. rubricapilla (Brown's Zoology , pi. 14), 
Sin. Buoco rubricapillus, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

M . irmaculaia (Tem. PI Col 538, 1 1). 

• Sin. Buooo trimaculatus, Gray. 

B. frontalis, Temminck. 

B. Duvauoelei, Lesson, 

' l B. australis apud, Raffles nec Horsfield. 

cyanotis, Blytb, J.A, S.XVI, 465, Arracan, 
variety 


Nget-pa-Hw, Arracan, Inhabit, Malayan pen¬ 
insula; Sumatra: with distinct variety in 
Arracan. 

Genus MEGALORHY1TCHU9, Eyton. 

M. Hayii, (5ray (apud G. K. Gray). 

Syn. Micropogon fuliginosus, Temminok. 

Calorhamphus sanguinolentus, Lesson, 
j Megalorhynchus spinosus, Eyton. 

Ampis , Sumatra: TJnkot Besea , Penang* In¬ 
habits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Fam. CUCULIM. 

Subfam. CUCULINjE. 

Genus CUCULUS, L. 

C. sparverioides , Vigors (Gould*s ( Century/ 
pi. 53), 

Syn. Ferruginous-necked Cuckoo (?), Latham. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Nilgiris; Malayan pen- 
nsula. 

C. varius , Vahl (Hardw. Ill Ind . Zool) 

Syn. C. fugax, Horsfield. 

C. Lathami, Gray. 

C, tenuirostris, Lesson. 

C. ejulans, Sundevall. 

C. nisicolor, Hodgson, variety ? 

Bhrou and Bychan Cuckoo, and the young 
Sokagu, Cuckoo, Latham. 

Chobgallo , and Popiya , Beug,: Kupuk, or 
Upuk, H. (Jerdon). Kutti pitta (* Sword bird*), 
Telugu. Zuhkat (Custom-house bird), Dukhun. 
Inhabits India generally and Malay countries. 

0. striatus, Drapiez. 

Syn. C. micropterus, Gould. 

C. optatus, Gould, 1 Intr, to Birds of Aus¬ 
tralis, ’ (Doubtful.) 

C. affinis, A. Hay, J. A. S. XV* 18 (large 
variety). 

C. flaviventris apud, Strickland (?), J. A. S. 
XIII. 390. 

Bou-lcotalco , Beng.: Kyphul-pucka of hill' 
men, Masuri (Hutton). Inhabits India gene* 
rally, and Malay countries: Australia ? Bare 
n 8. India. 

C. canom , Linn. (PI Enl 811). 

Syn, C. borealis, Pallas. 

C. hepaticus, Sparrman, var. ? 

P'hu-p'hu, Deyra Doon. Inhabits Enrope, 
Asia, and Africa, Daijiling, Calcutta. 

C. himalayanus , Vigors (nec apuB, Gould’s 
Century,* pi. 54). 

Syn. S. saturates, Hodgson, J. A, S. XXL 942> 
XV. 18. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally: Tenasserim 
provinces. 

C, poliocephalus, Latham (Gould*® 4 Cteotufy^ 
pi. 54). . . 

Syn. C. himalayanus apud,Gc«dd)r Cent. 

Inhabits Himalaya: 8. tafia wnly. 
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C. tennirotiris, Gray (Hardw* III. Ind. 
Zool ). 

Syn. C, flavus apud, Lesson, et Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XI, 220 : C. flavtis, Ind. Var. ? 
C. lioeatus (?), Lesson, Traitd. 

C. fiiget apud, filyth, J. A. S. XI. 908. 

Pousya, Mahr. Iirbabits India generally* 

C. merulims, Scopoli. ' 

SVN, C. flavus, Qmelin. j* 

C. pyrogaster, Drapiez. 

I Gedam , Java. Inhabits Malay countries. 

0. Sonnerati , Latham. 

Syn. C. rufovittatus, Drapiez, 

C, pravatus, Horsfield. 

Inhabits S. India and Malay countries. 

Sub-germ* SUUNICULUS, Lesson. 

S. dicruroides. 

Syn. Pseudornis dicruroides, Hodgson, J. A. S* 
VIII, 136. 

S. lngubris, Ind. Var. ? 

Inhabits India : Tenasserim provinces: Cey" 
Ion. 

S. lugubris. 

Syn. Cuculus lugubris, Horsfield. 

C. albopunctatus, Drapiez. 

Awon-Awon t Java. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula and archipelago. 

Subgenus CHRYSOCOCCYX, Boie. 

Chr. xanthorhynchos (Horsfield’s Zool. lies, 
in Java , pi. ) 

Syn. Cuculus xanthorhynchos, Horsfield. 

Lampromorpha amethystina, Vigors, P. Z. 
8.1831, p. 98. 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces: Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula ’and Archipelago: Philippines: S. E. 
Himalaya (? Gray). 

Chr. chalcites (?), Temminck (Pi. Col. 102> 

f. 2). 

Syn. Cuculus malayanus (?), Raffles. 

Chr. smaragdinus, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 53 
(nec Swainson). 

Trogon maculatus, Gmelin, Brown’s Ill. 
Zool. pi. XIII. fig. Sup. (hut the speci¬ 
fic name quite inapplicable). 

Inhabits Hill regions of India generally} 
Arracan; Tenasserim, 

Chr. basalis. 

Syn. Cuculus basalis, Horsfield. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago, 
(rintts EUDYNAMYS, Vigors and Horsfield. 
Eu. orientalis. V 

Syn. Cuculus orientalis, Lin., the male. 

C. punctatus % 'j 
C. mindanensis l Linn. L* .. 

C.scolopaoeus j f wo female. 

.. C. m^ulatus, Gmelin, ) 

Var» f C. indicus, Latham. 

C. niger, Latham, (Edward»» pi. 58\ 


Coel f H.: Kohil, Beng.: male —Tuhtt * 
female Chule , Java: Cowde-coha, Cingh. In¬ 
habits India, China, and Malay countries. 

Genus OXYLOPIIUS, Swainson. 

0. melandeum (figured as the female Edo* 
lio Cuckow by Shaw). 

Syn. Cuculus melanoleucoB, Gmelin. 

C. edolius, Cuvier. 

Leptosomus afer apud, Fraftklin and 8yket. 
Popit/a , Hind.: Kolu Bubul f Beng.: Colli 
Kokila (‘ Milkman Cuckoo),* Telugu. Inhabits 
India generally ; Ceylon: rare on the eastern 
side of the Buy of Bengal, and never (?) in the 
Malay countries. 

0. coromandus (PI. Enl. 274, f. 2). 

By*. Cuculus coromandus, L. 

C. collaris, Vieillot. 

Inhabits India generally and Malay countries.’ 

Subfam. PIIdNICOPHAINiE. 

Germs PHGENICOPHAUS, Vieillot. 

Cadow (generic), Malacca. 

Sub-genus BASYLOPHUS, Swainson, 

D. superciliom , Cuv. 

Syn, Ph. superciliosus, Cuv. 

Inhabits Philippines 
Subgenus PHfflNICOPIIAUB. 

Ph. pyrrhocephalut (Pennant’s ‘ Indian Zoo* 
logy,’ p. 5). 

Syn. Cuculus pyrrocephalns, Forster. 

Ph. leucogaster, Dumeril. 

Malkolia , Ceylon (Pennant). Inhabits Cey¬ 
lon. 

Ph. melanogaster (PI. Col 349). 

8yn. Cue. melanogaster, Vieillot—the yonng P 
ph. calorhjuchos, Temminck. 

Inhabits Celebes: Moluccas. 

Ph. curvirostris (Vail. Ois. J! Aft. t, 224),’ 

SYN. Cuculus curvirostris, Shaw. 

Ph. tricolor, Stephens, 

Th. viridis, Vieillot. 

Cuculus melnnognathus apud, Raffles nec Ph. me- 
lanognatlius, Horsfield. 

Inggang Balukar f Sumatra* Inhabits Ma¬ 
lay countries. 

Subgenus ZANCLOSTOMUS, Swainson, 

Z. diardi 

Syn. Melias Diardi, Lesson. 

Phoonicoph&us tristis apud Blyth, J. A 8* XI,' 
928. 

Cadow Kachie , Malacca. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

Z. sumatranus. 

SYN. Cuculus sumatranus, Raffles, 

liioenicophus Grawfurdii, Gray. 

Sepmdo, Sumatra. Inhabits Malay coun< 
tries. '.. 
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. 2. triitii (Belanger, Voy. pi. ). 

Stic. Melias tristia, Lesson. J 

Phcenlcophaus longi<*fudatus, Blyth. 

Ban Kuhil , Beng.: Wa-pha-lai , Arraean. 
Inhabits Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Arraean, Te- 
Msserim provinces, Penang. 

Z. viridirostris , Jerdon {III Ind. Orn. pi. 

3 .) 

8yv. Phoenicophans Jerdoni, Blyth. 

Kuppra Poppa , Hind. JPamaneh, Kaki , Te* 
lugu: llandi Koota, Ceylon (Daniell): Mai 
caudatta , Do. (Layard). Inhabits Peninsular 
India; Ceylon. 

Z. javanicus (Horsfield’s 1 Zool Res* in 
Java ,/ pi. ). 

Sin. Phoenicophans javanicus, Horsfield. 

Coccysus chrysogHster, Temminck. 

0. rubrirostris, Drapiez. 

Chalybeate Cuckoo, Latham. 

Kaka Apie , Malacca *. Bubut Kembang, 
Java. Inhabits Malay countries ; Tenasserim. 

tfe/wsRHINORTHA, Vigors. 

Rh. chlorophaa (Belanger, Voy. pi. 1, the 
female). 

8TV. Cuculus chlorophseus, Raffles. 

C, snmatranus, Cuvier. 

Phceuicophaus caniceps, Vigors. 
p h. viridirostris, Eyton. 

Bubutus Isidorei et B. Uavaucelei, Lesson. 

Coccysus badius, Gray. 

Anadanus rut'us et A. rufescens Swainson. 

Slaya , See-saya, Malacca. Bubut, Sumatra. 
Inhabits Malay countries. 

Genus TACCOCUA, Lesson. 

T. infmata , Blyth, J. A. S.XIV. 200. 
Inhabits Tarai region bordering on Nepal 
and Sikkim. 

T . affinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 19. 

Inhabits Central India; Mednapur jungles; 
Rajmahl; Mongbyr. 

T. sirhee (Hardwicke’a III, Ind, Zool.) 

' 8ilt. Centropus sirkee, Gray. 

C. cuculoides, 0. W. Smith, J. A. 8. X. 658. 
Coccyzus chrysogaster of ttoyle's list. 

Inhabits vicinity of Cawnpore j Deyra Doon. 
J. LeschenaMi, Lesson. 

Sin. Zandostomus sirkee apud, Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits S. India. 

« Genus CENTROPUS, Illiger. 

. MafmJta, Hind.: Kuka, Beng.: Aite Cuo 
tula, Cingh.: Boop, Arraean: Bubut, and 
Kradoi, Malay. 

0. eurycerm, A. Hay (J. A. S. XIV. 551.) 

Bin. Cuculus bubut®* apud Baffles, nee Centropus 
bttbntus, Horifleld. 

% Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra* 


C. phiUppensis, Cuvier (Horsfield’s ( Zool. 
Res. in Java *, pi. ). 

Syn. Cuculus segyptiu*, var. r, Latham, 

Oorydonyx pyrrhopterus, IVieillot. 

Ceptropus bubutus, Horsfield. 

C, castanopterus, Stephens. 

C. fasciatus, C. W. Smith, J. A. 8. X. 669. 

Var. Polophiius sinensis, Stephens. 

Inhabits S. E. Asia and its Archipelago.. 

C . chlororhyncho8 fl Blyth, J. A. S, XVIII. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

0. viridis (Brown's Zoology , pi, XIII. fig. 

infra). 

I 8yn. Cuculus viridis, Scopoli. 

C. bengalensis. Latham. 

C. tolu apud, Raffles. 

C. lepidus et C. affinis, Horsfield. 

C, pumilus, and probably C. mdanops, Lesion, 

C. dimidiatuB, Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 045. 

C. rectunguis, Strickland, Ann Mag. N. II. XIX. 
134. • 

Polophiius Latharai (?), Leach, 

Inhabits India generally and Malay countries, 
more abundant in the latter. 

O' bicolor , Lesson. 

Syn. C. celebensis, Quoy and Gaymard, Voy deP 
Astrolabe. 

Inhabits Celebes; Moluccas. 

Fam. TROGONIDJ). 

Genus HARPACTES, Swainson. 

II- Hodgsonii, Gould {Mon. Trogonidce , pi. 
34). 

Htoo-ta-roo , Arakan. Inhabits Nepal j Assam; 
Sylhet; Arraean. 

H. kasumba (Gould’s Mon , Trogonidce 
pi. 29) 

SYN. Trogon kasumba, Raffles. 

Tr. condea, Cuv;pr, 

Tr. fasciatus, Tem. (nec Pennant.) 

Tr. Temminckii, Gould. 

Kasumba , Sumatra. Inhabits Malayan pe-* 
ninsula; Sumatra. 

E- Diardi (Gould’s Mon. Trogonidce, pi. 80). 

Qumsoba, Kuna somba (Kasumba ?), Malacca. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

H. fasciatus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonidce 
Pi* 31J. 

Sin. Trogon fasciatus, Pennant 
Tr. malabaricus, Gould. 

Kvfni Churi of some, Hind : Kuzma Mahr: 
Kakumi , Kukki, Cau. Inhabits peninsula of 
India; Ceylon. 

H. rutilus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonidce pi, 
32. 

Syn* Trogon rntilns, Vieillot 

Tr* cinoamomens (P), Temminck* 

T. Duvaucelei, Temminck. 

. T. fasciatus, var. B., Latham. 

Ramgula, Malacca. Inhabits Malayan peoin. 
aula; Sumatra. 
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H. oreskios ("Gould's Mon . Trogonidcs pi. 
36). 

Sxif. Trogon oreskios, Temmiack, 

Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim provinces. 

Earn. CAPRIMULGIDA2, 

Subfam. PODARGINiE. 

Genus PODARGU3, Cuvier. 

P. AurituSj Vigors (Gould's leones Avium). 

Sin. Bombycistoraa Martonii, Hay, J. A. S. X. 
673. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

C. Javanensis, Horsfield (Tern. PI. CotH59; 
Horsfield’s Zool. Res. in Jam.) 

Sin. P P. cornutus, Tem. (the adult P). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

P. ajjini8> Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 1180. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Subfam. CAPRIMULGIN/E. 

Genus EUROSTOPODUS, Gould. 

Eu. cerviniceps (Gould's leones Avium). 

8YN. Lyncornis cerviniceps, Gould, 

Twun-dweng-nghut, Arracan. Inhabits Bur¬ 
mese countries* 

Eu. Temminckii (Gould’s leones Avium). 

Sin. Lyncornis Temminckii, Gould. 

Caprimulgus, imberbis, Temminck. 

C. pulcher, Hay, Madr. Journ.JXIII, 161, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

Genus CAPRIMULGUS, Lin. 

Chippuk, H Bub chooree , also Bubbuk 
chooree , also Undhee chooree , H. and B : Tu- 
}ang, Malayan. Ugeetpayeen f Arracan ; Kuppo 
pitta (Frogbird), Telugu j also As kappri 
gadu t Tel. 

C . indicus> Latham (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Om. 
pi. 24). 

Sin. C. cinerascens, Vieillot. 

C. innotatuB, Hodgson (juv.) 

Inhabits India generally, Malayan peninsula. 
0 . aibonotatu8 f Tickell, J. A. 8. II, 580. 

8tn. C. gangeticus, Blyth. mentioned Ann. Msg. 
N. H.n843, pi. 95, 

G. macrourns apod blyth, J. A. 8. XL 686. 

C. nipalenais, Hodgson, Gray, Zool. Misc. j 


Syn. 0. atripennis, Jerdon, HL Ind. Orn., art; C« 
asiaticus, 

C. asiaticus, var. 0. (P), Latham* 

Inhabits 8. India, Ceylon. 

C. asiaticus , Latham (Vaill. Ois. d* Afr,, t. ; 
I Iiardw. III. Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. C. pectoralis, Cuv. 

Bombay Goat sucker, Latham. 

Bacca-meena , Cingh. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally. 

C. monticolus , Franklin, P. Z. 8. 1831, p. 
116, 

Syn. Great Bombay Goat sucker, Latham. 

Inhabits India generally, Arracan (Ramree)* 
C. offiniij Horsfield. 

Inhabits Java. This is the diminutive of C* 
monticolus; wing inches. 

Fam. CYPSELIDiE. 

Subfam. CYPSELINAE. 

Genus ACANTHYLI8, Boie. 

Ac. caudacuta. 

Sin. Hirundo caudacuta, Latham. 

Cypselus giganteus, Temminck. 

Inhabits Nilgiris, Ceylon, Malayan penin¬ 
sula, rarely Arracan. 

Ac. fusca (Gould’s B. A. Vol. II. pi. 10; 
I Swainson’s Zool. 111., n. a. pi. 42 ; Delessert, 
Souvenirs , &c., pt. 2, pi. 9, and Mag. de Zool , 
1840, Ois. pi. 20). 

8yn. Hirundo fusca, 8haw. 

(Jhsetura australis. Stephens. 

Ch. raacroptera, Swainson, Zool. 11!. 

Ch. nudipes, Hodgson, J. A. 8. V, 779. 
Cypselus leuconotus, Delessert. 

Acanthylis caudacuta, (Lath.) apud Gould, 
loc. cit. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, and Australia (at 
least as figured by Mr. Swainson and by Mr. 
Gould). 

Ac. leucopygialis , Blyth, J. A. 8. XVIII. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus CYPSELUS, llliger. 

Cs mlba (Edwards, pi. 27). 

Syn. Hirundo melba, Linn. 

H. alpina, Scopoli. 

Cypselus gutturalis, Vieillot, 

C. gularis, Stephens. 


Inhabits mountainous regions of the S. of 
Inhabits northern and Central India: com- Europe, Asia, and Africa. Rare in the British 
non in Lower Bengal. islands. Common in Central India, Nilgiris, 

.1J T> 1 T T~\ I 

C, apus (PI Enl. 542, fig. 1). 


Syn. Hirundo apus, Linn. 
Cypselus murarius, Tem. 


0. macroum , Horsfield (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 

II. pi. 9). 

Inhabit* Anaoan, Tenasserim,' Malacci, Java, 

N. Australia; very »» “ ^ ower ^ en S a ^ Inhabits Europe and W. Asia: common in 
0. mahnUtmit, Sykes P. Z, S. 188*, p. 83. Afghanistan. 
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• 0. vittatus, Jardine and Selby (III. Orn. 
2nd series, pi, 39 

Inhabits S. E. Asia, as China, and the Ma¬ 
layan peninsula,, and archipelago: common at 
Penang. N. W. Himalaya. 

0. leuc<myx f Blyth, J, A. 8. XIV. 218, 

Inhabits India generally : rare. 

C. mbfurcatm , Blyth, J. A. S. XVIIT. 

Sin. C. affinis, var., Strickland, P. Z. 3.1846, p. 99* 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

C. affinis , Gray (Hardw, III, Ind. Zool). 

Sin. C. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. V. 780. 

G> montanoi, Jordon, Madr. Journ. XIII. 144. 

Ababil, Hind. Inhabits plains * and lower 
hills of Indi? generally ; rare in the Dukhun; 
Ceylon. 

C. balmenm , Gray (Hard. III. Ind. Zool) 

Syn. C. palmarum, Gray. 

Inhabits most part of India: wherever the 
Bormus grows, to the fronds of which it affixes 
its nest. Arracan (Ramree). Common in Cey¬ 
lon. 

Genu* COLLOCALIA, G, R. Gray. 

C. nidijica. 

Syn. Hirundo nidiilca, Latham. 

H. esculenta apud Horsfield. 

J0. fuciphaga apud Shaw. 

H. breviroatris, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 
166. 

H. nnicolor, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XI. 238 ; 
referred to Oypsdus, ibid. X1U. 173; and 
termed C. concolor, J. A, S. XI. 888. 

Wahalana , Cingh. Inhabits Nilgiris, Cey¬ 
lon, Sikim, Assam j and Malay countries. 

C, fuciphaga . 

Syn, Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunberg. 

Inhabits rocky coasts bordering the Bay of 
Bengal, and of Malayan peninsula and archi¬ 
pelago. 

Subfam. MACROPTERIGIIM. 

Genus MACRQPTERYX, Swainsop. 
caronatu8. 

Syn, Hirundo coronata, Tickell, J. A. 8. II. 680; 

XV, 21. 

M. klecho of India, Auctorum. 

Inhabits jungles of Central and S. India, and 
of Ceylon. 

M . klecho (Swainson’s Zooll.Hl ». a,, pi. 

74). 

gyN. Hirundo klecho, Horsfield. 

CypscluB longipcouia, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

M. comatns (PI Cd t 268). 

Syn. 1 Cypeeluscomatus, Temminck, 

Inhabits Eastern Malasia ; Sumatra? 


Suborder PASSERES, L. modified; 

Fam. CORVID J). 

Subfam. CORVINjE (A.) Crows. 

Genus CORVUS, Linn. 

C. culminalus t Sykes (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. 
Zool) 

I Syn. C. orientals, Eversmann. 

G. corone, var., Franklin, 

C. corax oi Sumatra P Baffle*. 

Band kag , Beng, Dhar kowa , u Bheri kowa 
or kurriaV * (Jerdon), Hind. Pahari koyia, 
Deyra Boon: Burong gaga-gaga, Malayan. 
Inhroits India generally ; Ceylon ; Assam ; 
Arracan; Tenasserim; Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra?: also N. Asia(Eversmann). ‘Raven* 
of Europeans in India, 

C corone , L. (PI. Enl . 495). 

Inhabits Europe; N. Asia? Japan ? China? 

O. cornix, L. (PI. Enl. 76.) 

Inhabits N. Europe, and N. W. Asia; Japan 
(Temminck). 

C. splendens , Yieillot (VI Col. 425). 

Kag or Kak, Beng. ; Kowa, or Path Kowa , 
i. e. ‘ Common Crow’; Hind. Vast kowa , Deyra 
Doon : Cac-co, Cingh. Inhabits India generally; 
Assam, Sylhet, Chittagong, and northernmost 
part only of Arracan, where its occurrence is of 
recent date. 

C. macrorhynchos, Vieillot, 

Syn. P Fregilus enca, Horsfield. 

| Inhabits vicinity of Straits of Malacca. 

C. frugilegus , L. (PI. Enl, 484.) 

Inhabits Europe ; Afghanistan; Kashmir 
| Japan (Temminck): 

C. monedula, L, (PI. Enl. 523). 

Inhabits Europe; Middle Asia; Kashmir; 
N. Africa. 

i B. NUTCRACKERS. 

Genus NUCIFRAGA, Brisson. 

K. hemwpila, Vigors (Gould’s * Oentwy,’ 
pi. 36,, Inhabits Himalaya. 

C. CHOUGHS. 

| Genus PYRRHOCORAX,Vieillot. 

P. alpkus, Vieillot (PI. Enl, $5.). 

Syn. Conus pyrrhocorax, L, 

Inhabits Alps, Himalaya, and otyer lofty 
mountain chains of Europe and Asia. 

Genus FREGILUS, Cuv. 

Fr. graculus (Pi. Enl » 255.) 

Syn. Corns graculus, I. 

C. erythrorhamphuB, Vieillot, 

Fr. europons, Lesson, 

Fr. erytbropus, Swainsou, 
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.TiftibiU lofty mountain range! of Europe 
ud Aaia: also high cliffs overhanging the sea. 
Subram. GABEULINAL 
(A) MAGPIES. 

• Gsiiw PICA, Brieson. 

P. boltanmris, Ad. Delessert. 

Syn. P, megaloptera, R'yth, J. A, 8. XL 193. 
Inhabits Bootan. 

i\ media Blyth, J, A. 8. XIII. 393, 1844. 

Stn. JP, sericea, Gould, P. Z. 8, 1846, p. 2. 

Inhabits China. 

P. caudata, Ray (Pi. Bnl. 488). 

Byn. P. melanoleuca, Vieillot, 

Inhabits Europe, N. Asia, and N. America 
west of the (Rocky mountains range: variety 
common in Afghanistan. 

£emwDENDRACITTA, Gould. 

D. leucogastra, Gould, (Tram. Zool Soc . 
Vol. I. pi. 12). Inhabits Nilgiris, 

D. rufa (Vaill. Ois. d* Afr. pi. 59 ; Gould’s 
‘ Century/ pi. 42), 

Stn. Corvus rnfus, Scopoli. 

Coracias vagabnnda, Latham. 

Pica rufiventris, Vieillot, 

Handi-chacha (‘pan-scraper/ imitative of 
cry) and Takka-chor (* rupee-thief), Beng. : 
Mafia Lot, H, (Jerdon).: Mahtah , and Chand , 
Sindee (Burnes). Inhabits India generally : 
plains and lower hills. 

D. sinensis (Gould’s 1 Century/ pi. 43). 

Syn. Corvus sinensis, Latham, 

Kokiakak, Masuri. Inhabits Himalaya; 
China ? 

D. altimtm, 

8yn. Crypsirina altirostris, Blyth. J. A, 8. XIT, 933, 
I). frontalis (?), McClelland, P. Z. S-I839,p. 
163. 


C. venatorja (Hard*. III. Itid. Zaol) 

Stic. Kifta venatoria, Gray. * ' 

Cbrvus sinensis (?), Boddfcert, 

C. speciosus (?), Shaw. 

Corapica bengalensis, Lesson. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, Assam, Arr&can, 
Tenasserim provinces. 

C. paella, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

Gems PSILORHINUS, Ruppell. 

P8. magnirostris , Blyth, J. A. 8. XV. 27. 
Inhabits Ya-ma»dong mountains, separating 
Arracan from Pegu. 

I Ps . occipitalis , Blyth (J. A. 8. XV. 27 
Gould’s * Century/ pi. 41). 

Syn, Pica erythrorhyncha apnd Vigors and Gould. 
Corvus sinensis (P), Linn. 

C, erythrorhynchos (?), Boddaert. 

Coracias melanocephala (P), Latham. 

Ps. albicapillus, Blyth (the young). 

Nil-kliant , Masuri, Inhabits Himalaya: Chi¬ 
na ? 

Ps. flaviro&tm, Blyth (J. A. S. XV. 28). 

Inhabits Sikira; Kashmir (vide J. A, S. 
XV. 284). 

C. JAYS. 

Genus GARRULUS, Brisson. 

G. ornatus, Gray (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool. 
Gould’s 4 Century/ pi. 38). 

Syn. G. bispecularis, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

G. gularis. (Hard w. Ill Ind. Zool. Gould’s 
* Century/ pi. 36, 40). 

Syn. G. lanceolatus, Vigors. 

G. Vigorsii, Gray (the yonng). 

Ban-sarra , of hill men (Hutton). Inhabits 
Himalaya. 

Genus PERISOR1U8. Pr. Bonap. 


Inhabits Sikim; Assam P 

Genm CRYPSIRINA, Vieillot. 

* 

Cr. variant (Horsfield’a Zool. Bet. in Java J: 
Lev: dir. d’ Afr. 66). 

8lN. Corns varians, Lathatn. 

, C.tbtaitj 8haw 
Phrenotnx temia, Horsfield. 

Chekitut , or Benteot } Java. Inhabits Tenas¬ 
serim ; Java. 

’ Gems TEMHORLS, Lesson. 

T. leucopterus (PI. Pol. 265 /. 

‘ far; Glaucopis leudOpteros, temoinok. 

Talong-gaga , or Kolatuf-gaga , Malayan. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula dnd arcbipelago. 
(B.) JAY-MAGPlSS. 
G«wCIS3^,Boie. 


P. infauitue (Gould’s ‘Bird’s of Europe/ 
pl. 215). 

Byn, Corns infaustus, U 
C, sibiricus, Boddaert. 

C. russicu8, Gmelin. 

C. mimus, Pallas. 

Inhibits northern regions of the Old Conti¬ 
nent. 

D. Insertce sedis. 

Genus LOPHOCITTA, G. JL Gray. 

L. galericulata (LeVaillant, Ois. d* p ar . pL 
42). 

Syn. Corns galericulatus, Cut, 

Lanius scapulatus, Lieht. 
lu corondtus, Harney (the female); 

Vanga cristata, Griffith's An. Kingd. t . 

Burofy M* Malayan* Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula; Sumatra; Java. ^ : i j.?« 
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Gem TURN AGS A (?,) Lesson. 

T. (1) striata (Gould’* * Century,’ pi. 37) 

8yn. Girrulus striata*, Vigor*. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Subfam. GARRULACINjE. 

Genus GARRULAX, Lesson. 

G. Belangeri , Lesson (Zoologie du Voy . di 
II. Belanger ). 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces; Pegu. 

Q, leucolophos , (Gould's ‘Century/ pi. 18) 
Sin. Corral leucolophos, Hardwicke. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Sylhet; Arra 
can. 

G. chinensis. 

Syn. Lanins chinensis. Scopoli. 

Corvus auritus, Daudin. 

Tardus shanhu et T. melanopis, Gfmelin. 
Crateropus leucogenys, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI. 180, 

Inhabits China. 

G. albogularis r. 

Syn. Ianthocincla albogularis, P, Z, S. 1885, p. 187. 
Cioclosoma albigula, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 

146. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

G. pectoralis. 

Syn. Ianthocincla pectoralis, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1885, 

p. 186. 

Oinclosoma grisaure, Hodgson. As. Res. XIX. 

146. 

G. melanotis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 149, variety. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Arracan; Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

G. moniliger. 

Sin. Cinclosomamoniliger, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 

147. 

Ianthocincla pectoralis (?) apnd McClelland, 
P. Z. S. 1889, p. 160. 

G. McClellandii (P), Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 949. 
Inhabits S. B. Himalaya; Assam: Sylhet 
Tippers; Arracan ; Tenasserim Provinces. 


Syn. linthoeinola sqnamata, Gould, P. Z. 8.1885,’ 
p. 47. . 

Cinclosoma melanura, Hodgson. As. Rei. XIX. 

147. 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

G % subunicolor, Hodgson (described J. A. S. 
Xir. 952 ; XIV. 599). 

Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

G. affinis, Hodgson (described J. A. 9* 
XII. 950). 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

G. variegatus (Gould's ‘ Century/ pi. 16). 

Sin. Cinclosoma variegatum, Vigors. 

G. Abaillei. Lesson. 

Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 

G. chrysopterus. 

Sin. Ianthocincla chrysoptera, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, 
p. 48, 

Inhabits 9, E. Himalaya. 

G. erythrocephalu8 (Gould's ‘ Century/ p. 


Sin. Cinclosoma erythrocephalum, Vigors. 

Inhabits N, E. Himalaya. 

G. ruficollis (Jardine and Selby's III. Orn . 
2nd series, pi. 21). 

Sin. Ianthocincla ruficollis, Jardine and Selby. 

I, lunaris, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 160. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam ; Sylhet; 
Tippera. 

| G phceniceus (Gould's leones Avium). 

Stn, Ianthocincla phocnicea, Gould. 

Crateropus pumceus, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 180. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

G . cacltinnans (‘ Madras Journal/ X, 255, 
pi. 7). 

Sin. Crateropus cachinnans, Jerdon. 

Or. Lafre&nayii, Ad. Delessert. 

Cr, Delesserii, LaFreenaye (nec Cr. Delesierti, 
Jerdon), 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 


G. carulatus . 

Stn. Ciucloioma ccernlatum, Hodgson, As. Re*. 
XIX. 147. 

Inhabits 9. E. Himalaya* 

G . ocellatus (Gt>uld's * Century/ pi. 15.) 

Syn. Cinclosoma ocellatum, Vigor*. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

O' rufogularis. 

, am Ianthocincla rufogularis, Gould, P. Z, 8. 1835, 
p. 187. 

Cinclosoma rufimenta, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 

148. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Cherra Punji; 
Tippera. 

G* squamatus (Jardine and Selby's III Orn., 
2nd series, pi. 4)> . 


G. (?) lineatus- 

Syn. Cinclosoma lineatnm, Vigors. 

C. setifemm, Hodgson, As. Rei. XU. 14$. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

G. (P) imbricatui, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 951. 
| Inhabits Bootan. 

Genus ACTINODUBA, GouM. 

Act. Egertoni, Gould, P. Z. 8.1836, p. 18. 
Syn. Leiocincla’plumosa, Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 058. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam; Sylhet. 
Act, Nipalensis, 

8tn. Cioclosoma nipalense, Hodgson, As. Rs. XIX* 
145 (type of hops, Hodgson). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus SIBIA, Hodgiofl Nepal). 
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9. pieoUes, Hodgson (described J. A. S. 
VIII. 38). 

Sin. Beterophasia cuculopsis, Blyth, J. A, 8. XI. 


Inbabits S. E. Himalaya* 

L castaniceps . 

Sin. Minla caatanicepa, Hodgson, Iod, Rev. 1838, 
p. 33. 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

S. capistrata . 

Bin. Cinclowma capistratnra^ Vigors. 

G. melanocephalura (?), Hoyle’s List* 

8. nigriceps, Hodgson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CUTIA, Hodgson. 

C. nipalensis, Hodgson (J. A. S. XV. 772; 
XVI. 110). 

Khatya, or Khutya, Nepal. Inhabits S. E. 
Himalaya. 

Genus FTERUTHIUS, Swainson. 

Pt. rufiventer , Blyth, J. A. 8. XI. 183; XII. 
954 (Gray’s III Gen. Birds). 

Inhabits & E. Himalaya. 

Pt. erythropterus (Gould’s ‘Century,* pi. 
11 ). 

Sin. Lanius erythropteros, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Subfam. LEIOTHRICANiE. . 

Genus LEIOTHRIX, Swainson. 

L argentauris . 

Sin. Mesia argentauris, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, 

p. 88. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

L. luteus. 

Bin. Sylvia lutea, Scopoli. 

Tanagra sinensis, Gmelin. 

Parus fureatus, Temminck. 

Bahila calipyga, Hodgson. Ind. Rev. 1838, 

p. 88. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; China P 

L. strigula (Ad. Delessert, Souvenirs , &c. pt. 
*,pl.8). 

BIN. Siva strigula Hodgson, Ind. Rev. , 1^38, p. 89. 
Muscicapa variegata, Oellessert, Hag. de Zoo> 
1840, Ois., t. 20. 

L. chrysocephala, Jameson. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 

L. vinipectus. 

8yn. Siva vinipectus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1828, p« 
89. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

L. chrysotis (chrysopterus ? sen leucotis ? ) 

Sin. Proparus chrysotis, Hodgson. J. A. 6. XIII, 
938 ; XVI. 448. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus IXULUS, Hodgson. 

I. occipitalis, J. A. S. XIV. 552. 

8in. Siva occipitalis, Blyth, I. A.S. XIII. 937/ 
Inhabits Sikim* 

I I. flavicollis• 

Sy.n. Yuhina ? flavicollis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 
167. 

Inhabits Himalaya (Masuri to Bootan). 
Genus YUHINA, Hodgson. 

7. gularis, Hodgson (As. Res. XIX. 166j. 
1 Inhabits 8, E. Himalaya. 

Y. occipitalis , Hodgson (As. Res . XIX. 166). 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus MYZORNIS, Hodgson. 

M. pyrrhoura ) Hodgson, (J. A. S. XII, 
984; XIV. 561). 

Genus ERPORNIS, Hodgson. 

B. xantholeuca ) Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII. 
380. 

Sin. E. xanthochlora, Hodgson, P. Z, 8. 1845, p. 
83. 

Inhabits S, E. Himalaya; Arracan J Ma¬ 
layan peninsula. 

Subfam. PARING. 

(A. Paradoxomis sub-series.) 

*' Genus CONOSTOMA, Hodgson. 


I . cyanouroptera. 

Sin. Siva cyanouroptera, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, 

p« 88. 

Leiothrix lepida, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1889, 

p. 162, 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam* 

L . ignitincta. y 
am Minla ^ignitincta, Hodgson, Ind, Rev. 1838, 
L. oraata, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 162, 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya j Assam. 

I. cinerea . 

8tn. Minis einerea, Blyth, J, A.«. XVI, 449, 


C. amodius , Hodgson (J. A. S. X. 856)» 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus HETEROMORPHA, Hodgson. 

H. ruficeps (J. A. S. XII. 1010, pi. •) 
Bin. Paradoxoroia ruficeps, Blyth, J. A. S, XI, 187. 
Inhabits Sikim ; Bootan; Arracan. 

ff. (P Paradoxomis ?) caniceps, Blyth, J, 
,. 8. XVIII, Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus 8UTHOBA, Hodgson. 

8 , ruficepS' 
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SIN, Chleuaaicus rpiioepi. Biyth, J. A, S. XIV, 
678. 

Inhabits Sikim. 

S. nipalensis , Hodgsdn (7W. ifou. 1838, p. 
32). Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

& fulvifrons , Hodgson (J. A. S. XIV. 579)* 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus FULOUNCULUS, Vieillot. 

F. frontatus (Gould’s B. A. Vol.'ll, pi. 79)* 

Syn. Lanius frontatus, Latham. 

. Inhabits E. and 8. Australia. 

Genus PARUS, Linn. 

P. Jlavocristatus, Lafresnaye. 

Sin. P. sultarieus, Hodgson, Iud. Rev, 1837, p. 81. 
Melaaochlgra flavocristata et M. sumatrana, 
lesson. 

Inhabits Nepal; Sikim ; Bootan ; Assam ; 
Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

P. monticolus, Vigors (Gould’s i Century,’ 
pi. 29, f. 2). Inhabits Himalaya. 

P. cinereus , Vieillot (PI. Col. 287, f. 2 ; 
LeVaillant, Ok. d* Afr. pi. 139, f. 1). 

Six. P. atriceps, Horsiield, Linn. Tr. Xlll. 160. 

P. nipalensis, tiodgBon, Ind. Rev. 1838, p, 31. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ) Central and 
S, India ; Ceylon; Java. 

P. xantliogenys , Vigors (Gould’s * Century,* 
pi. 29, f. 1). 

Sin. P, aplonotns, Biyth, J. A. S. XVI. 444. 
•Inhabits N. W. Himalaya; Central and 
South India. 

P. spilonotus , Biyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

SIN. P. xantliogenys apud Biyth, J, A. S. XVf. 445. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

• P. ru/onuchalk , Biyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

„ Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

P. melanolophos , Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pi. 30, f. 2). Inhabits N* W. Himalaya. 

P. rubidivehtrk , Biyth, J. A. S, XVI. 445, 
Inhabits Nepal* 

P. dickrous , Hodgson, J. A S. XIII, 94.3. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

P. iouschktos, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII. 943. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus ORITE9, Mcerrhiug* 

'• 0. erytkocephafus (Gould’s # Century/ pi. 

mAh . 

8tn. .Farm erythrocephalui, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya, 

Germ SYLYIPARUS, Burton. 

8 . modestusl Burton, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 154. 
Sizr. Parur awioophrys, Hodgson, J. A.' A XIII, 


Inhahits Himalaya 
1 tea J1GITHALUS, Vigors. 

O. flarAmicep8 ) Burton, t^Z. S., 1835, pi. 
153. 

| sin. Dicceum sanguinifrons, A. Hay, 0. A.8. XV. 44. 
Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 

Subfam. PARADISEINA 

B. Sub-series with bills of medium length. 
Germ PAI1AD1SEA, L. 

P. apoda, Lin. (P/. Erd. 254 ; Vieillot, 
Ois. de Par. t t 1.) 

Syn. P. major, Shaw. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

P. minor , Shaw (Vieillot, Ok. de Par . pi. 

I 2). Inhabits N. Guinea. 

P. rubra , Cuvier (Vaill. Ok. de Par . t. 3). 

Sin. P. sanguines, Shaw. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

Genus CICINNURUS, Vieillot. 

C. regius (PL Enl. 496 ; Vaill. Oisde Par . 
t. 7). 

1 Six. Paradises Tegia, L. 

C. spintomix Lesson. 

Inhabits N. Guinea. 

Subfam. GRACULINJ. 

A. Maina and Starling sub-series. Inhabit¬ 
ing Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 

a. Of more bulky form ; gait saltatory. 
Genus GRACULA, L. 

Gr. javanemk , Osbeck (Edwards, pi. 17, 
lower figure). 

Sin. Nainatus major, Brisson described J. A. 3 „ 
XV, 31. 

M. sumatranus (Pi, Lesson. 

Gr. religiosa, L, var. B., Latham. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago; 
Nicobar Islands. 

Gr. intermedia , A* Hay (J, A. S. XV. 32). 
Pahana Maina % Hind.; Thalegu , Arracan, 
Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Arakan ; Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

Gr. religiosa , L. (Edward’s pi. 37, upper 
figure). * 

1 Syn, Eulabes indica, Cuvier. 

Pastor muBicus, Daudin. 

Mainatus javanus, Lesson, apud Jerdon, J, A. 
S.Xll. 178 ibis'. . . . ... I 

Inhabits 8. India \ Ceylon. , 

Gr. ptilogenr/8 , Biyth, J. A. S.^XV. 285. 

| Inhabits Ceylon. 

Genus AMPELICEPS, Biyth., 

A. coronatus , Biyth, J. A. S,, XI., 194; 
XV. 32, . 
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J. Of lea* bulky form. the gbit ambulatory. 

Genus ACRIDOTHERE8, Vieillot. 

Jer, tristis ( PI. Enl, 219). ' 

8«r. Paradise tristis, L. 

Gracula gryllivora, JDaudin. 

Bhat Salih , Ben?.: Maim, II.: Bunnee, , 
or Saloo (Tickell): Saloonhu , Mahr: Gorwun -1 
tra, Can. (Jerdon). Dza-ret-monk, Arracan. 

Acr. ginginianus (Vaill. Ois. d'Afr . t. 95, 
f. 2). 

Sl». Turdus ginginianus, Latham. 

Gracula grisea, Daudin (t. 95, f. 2). 

Gang Salih , Beng. : Ganga Maina , H.:' 
Lali , Sinde (Burnea.) Inhabits Bengal, Upper 
India, Scinde; Tenasserim Provinces. 

Act- cristatellus, (Edwards, pi. 19), 

Syn. A* cristatellus, L, 

Acr. fuliginosus Blyth, J, A. S. XIII. 362 
(the youngj. 

Inhabits China. 


St, sericea (Brown's * Zoology/ pi. 21), 

Sin, 8tumtu» sericeus, Latham. 

Inhabits China. 

St. -? Inhabits Ceylon. 

St. erythropygia , Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 84* 

Inhabits Nicobar islands. 

St. Blythii (Jerdon’s 111. Ind. Orn. pi- ?2), 

Syn. P. malabarieua apud Jerdon, Madr.Journ, XL 

22 . 

Pastor Blythii, Jerdon. 

St. Domiuicana (P), apud Blytb. J. A. S. XIII. 
363. 

Inhabits India; Malabar. 

St. malabarica. 

Syn. Turdtis malabaricus, Gmelin (No. 51 ,dpcNo. 

W 

Pastor malsharicas, var., apud Jerdon, Madr, 
Journ- Xl, 23. 

P. wanus CO et Gracula cinerea (?), Lesson. 

Pawi , Hind. Inhabits India generally (but 
mewhat local), Assam; Arracan ; Tenasserim, 


Acr. griseus. 

Syn. Pastor griseus, Horsfield. 

Maina cristalloides, Hodgson, 

P. fuse us P), Wagler. 

P. mahratteusis (P), Sykes. I 

Jhont Salih (i. e. * Crested Maina’), Beng. • 
])za-reUmonk-teng } Arracan; Jallak Sungu, 
Java. Inhabits India generally (?) ] Bengal ; 
Nepal; Arracan; Tenasserim j Penang; Suma¬ 
tra ; Java. 

Gems STURNUS, Lin. 

St. temporalis. 

8yn. Pastor temporalis, Tern. 

Inhabits China. i 

St. contra, L. (PL Enl 280 ; Edwards pi. 
187). 

Syn. 8t. capcnsis, L, 

Pastor auricularis, Drapiez. 

P.jalla, Horsfield. 

Ahlaka, H. : Guia-leggra , Beng.; Qwyai- 
dzaret , Arracan: Jallah, or Jallak-‘uring ) Java. 
Inhabits India; Sumatra; Java, 

St. vulgaris , L. 

Syn. st. indicus, Hodgson. 

Telia Maina, Hind,: Saruk, Kabul. In* 
habits Europe; Asia: common in Himalaya. 
Upper Bengal ? 

St. unicohr, Marmora. 

Inhabits N. Africa; Sardinia: and a more 
brilliantly glossed variety in Afghanistan. 

Genus PSAROGLOSSA, Hodgson. 

Pa. spMopteta (Gould’s { Century/ pi. 54). 
Syn. Lamprotornii epiloptjBju*, Vigors. 1 
JtuU, Maauri. Inhabits Himalaya, 

Qms SIUBNIA, Lesson. 


St. Pagodarum. 

Cy.n. Turdus pagodarum, Gm, , 

T. melanoepphalfw, Valil. 

Sturuus subroscus, Shaw (apud G. B. Gray.) 

Monghyr Pawi , Beng. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally j Assam , Arracan (Ramree). Non-resi¬ 
dent in Lower Bengal, but common in the 
jungles westward. 

St earn, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII. 365. 

N. B. This is the young of a species nearly 
allied to, but distinct from, the next, some oj 
whose reputed synonymes perhaps belong to it 

Inhabits China (Macao). 

St. daurica (FLiEnl. 627, f. 2). 

Syn. Turdus dauricus ct T. sturninus, Pallas. 

T. d'»minicanu9, Gmelin, 

Pastor maiayensis, Eyton, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; China (?). 

Genus CALORNIS, G. R. Gray, 

C. affinis, A. Hay, J. A. S. XV. 86,369. 

Inhabits Tippera; Arracan * Nicobar islands; 
Tenasserim (?) 

C. cantor (PI. Col. 199, f. 1. 2), 

Syn. Turdus cantor, Gmelin. 

T. chalybeus et T. strigatus, Horsfield. 

Biang, Kala loyang , arid Burong Klivg , 
Malay. Sling, Java. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula ; Sumatra; Java. 

Genus PASTOR, Temminck. 

P. loseus (Edwards, 20; PL Enl 250). : 

Syn. Turdus roseqs, L. 

T. surateusis, Latham, 

Tillyer, H, (Jerdon), Golabi Maina, H. 
Beng.: Bya, Sinde (Burnes). Inhabits Bu* 
rope, Asia and N. Africa ; very coinmoh int 
Hindustan. • - 
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Genus ENODE8, Temminck. 

E. erytkrophrys (Tem. PL OoL 267). 

By if. Lamprotomia erythrophrys, Tem. 

Inhabits Moluccas, Java* 

Genus MINO, Lesson. 

M. calvus (PI. Enl . 200). 

Byn. Gracula calve, L* 

Inhabits Moluccas; Philippines. 

Earn. FRINGILLIM. 

Subfam. PLOCEINJ2, 

Genus PLOCEUS, Cuvier. 

PL hypoxanthus 1 (PL Col ). 

SIN. Loxia hypoxantha(P\ Daudin. 

PI. pbilippiuus apud Horsfield, (Liu. Tr. XIII, 
160,) et Temminck ; nec apud Strickland, J. 
A. 8. XH. 945. 

Inhabits Java; Philippines. 

PL pkilippinus (PI Enl. 135, f. 2). 

SIN. Loxia philippina, T. (apud Strickland.) 

PI. baya, Blyth J A. S. XII. 945, 

Baya, H.: Ckindora , and Tal Babie, Beng. 
Inhabits Iudia generally ; Burmese countries ; 
Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ? 

PL manyar . 

SYN- Fringilla manyar, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. XIII. 160. 
Euplectes flaviccps, Swainson. 

Eu. striatu#, Blyth, J. A. S. XL 873, and XII. 
181 (bis). 

Ett. bengalensis (?) apud Jeidon, Catal. 

Ploceua fiaviceps (P), Cuv. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Scinde; 
B. Iudia; Java. 

' PL bengalemis (Edwards, pi. 189). 

gYN. Loxia bengalensw, L. 

L. regina, Boddaert. 

Coccothraustes chrysocephala Vieillot. 

Euplectes albirostris, Swainson. 

Sarbo Baya, Bind. Inhabits Bengal. 

Subfam. E8TRELDINAS. 

Gems MUNI A, Hodgson. 

M, mja (Edwards pi. 306, f. 1). 

6Y5. Loxia maja, L. 

L leucocephala, Raffles. 

Maia sinensis Brisson. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula • Sumatra. 

M. femgima. 

B*n. Loxia ferruginosa, Latham. 

La Maina, Buffou, 

Inhabits Java, 

M. rubroniyrttf Hodgson, As. Bes . XIX. 
183, 

Syn. Lonchura melanocephala, McClelland, P, Z. 8, 
1839 p. 163. 

Loxia malacca, Var., Lath, 

L, indica, Lath.-Young P 

Pora Munia : Nukoul , Masuri. Inhabits 
Bengal J Nepal j Assam ; Arraean j Tenas- 


serira. Neo Chinese Sparrow, Edwards, pi 
43, on whioh is founded Coccothraustes sinensis, 
Brisson, Loxia malacca , 3, Linn,, Malacca 
Grosbeak, var. A, Latham, and which is also 
Loxia atricapilla, Vieillot, Diet. Class , d’Hist. 
Nat . 

M. malacca Edwards, pi 385). 

SYN. Loxia malacca, L. 

Coccothraustes javensis, Brisson, 

Amadina sinensis apud Blyth, J. A, S. XV, 36. 

Nukl-nore , H, (Jerdon), Inhabits Indian 
peninsula ; Ceylon ; rare in Lower Bengal, 

M. undulata (Edwards, pi. 40), 

Syn. Loxia undulata and 

L. puuctulata, var. A. Latham, 

L. bicolor, Latham, the young. 

Munia lineoventer, Hodgson. 

Tela Munia , H : Simbaz, Masuri: Sing bat 
or Sheen bat (Jerdon). Inhabits India gene** 
rally ; Arracan ; Tenasserim. 

M. punctularia. 

syn. Loxia punctularia, L. 

Fringilla nisoria, Temminck, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago* 

M. molucca ? (PI. Enl. 139, f. 2), 

Syn. Loxia molucca, (?) L. 

Muuia acuticauda, llodgson. 

Inhabits Nepal; Malayan peninsula. 

M . pecioralis. 

8yn. Amadina pectoralis, Jerdon, J. A. S. XIII, 949, 
described in Madras Journ. XIll. 171, 

| Inhabits S. India. 

M\ striata. 

Syn. Loxia striata, Latham. 

Fringilla leuconota, Temminck. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula; Ceylon ,* Arra¬ 
can ; not common in Lower Bengal. 

M. melanictera ? 

Syn. Fringilla melanictera (P), Graelin. 

Amadina leucogaetra, Blyth, J. A, S, XV, 286, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, 

Af. malabarica. 

Byn. Loxia malabarica, L. 

Lonchura cheet, Sykes, 

Loxia bicolor, Tickell (nec Latham), 

Bar Munia; Piduri, B.: Chorga , H, In¬ 
habits India generally; Ceylon* 

Genus ERYTHRINA. 

E.prasina (Tem. PI Col, 96). 

Syn* Fringilla prasina, Sparrman (nec Latham), 

Fr. sphecura, Temminck. \ 

Emberiza quadrioolor, Sails/ 

E. varidis, Bwaiuson. 

! Emberiza eyanopli (P), Amelin* 

Inhabits Indian Archipelago. 

Genus AMADINA, Swaijison. 

A. (?) oryzivora (PL inl.d&B; Edward^ 

pi 41,42). 
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Stir, Loxia or^zivora, L. 

Inhabits Indian Archipelago* 

Genus ESTRELDA. 1 

E. amandava (PI. 1Enl. 115, f. 2, 3 j Ed¬ 
wards, pi. 355, f. 1). 

SlN* Frinffilla amandava, L* ' 

Fr. punicen, Horsfteld, Linn. Tr. XIII. 160 . 

Fr. senegalensis, Vieillot ivide Diet* Class). 

Lai or Lai Mmia, H-: Lai (male), Munia 
(female), Maeuri. Inhabits India generally 
and Malay countries. | 

E. formosa. I 

Syn. Frinffilla formosa, Latham. , 

Inhabits Central India. 

Genus SCIS SI ROSTRUM, Guerin. 

Sc. Pdgei. Guerin (Mag. <k Zool) 

Inhabits Moluccas. 

Subfam. PASSERINE. 

Genus PASSER, Ray. 

P . indicus, Jardine and Selby (III. Orn. pi. 
118). 

Charia, or Chata, B. *, Gourya, H. Inhabits 
India generally ; Ceylon ; Arracan. 

P. pyrrhonotus , Blyth, J. A. S. XIII. 946. 
Inhabits Scinde. 

P. salicaria (Savigny, Desc. Egypt, Nat. 
Hut., I, pi. f. 7). 

8yn* Fringilla salicaria. 

Fr* hisyanioleatiis, Temminck. 

InhabitsN. Africa ; Sardinia; Sicily; Syria; 


P. cinnamomeus. 

Syn. Pyrgita cinnamomea, Gould, P. Z. S. 1835, p. 
85. 

Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 

P. fimolus , Blyth, J, A. 8. XIII. 946. 
Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserim. 


P. montanus (PI. Enl. 267, f. 1). 

Syn, Fringilla montana, L. 

Inhabits Temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia; China ; Burmah; Malayan peninsula-; 
Java. 


Raji, or Jungli Chum , H. Inhabits India 
generally, but not on the alluvium of Lower 
Bengal. 

Subfam. FRINGILLINAL 
Genus MONTEFRINGILLA (?), Brehm. 

M. (?) nemoricola . 

Sin. Fringillauda nemoricola. Hodgson. As. Res, XIX, 
158. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus FRINGILLA, L. 

Fr. montifringilla, L. (PI. Enl. 54, f. 2). 
Syn. Loxia haraburghia, Gemclin. 

Inhabits northern and temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia ; Afghanistan ; N. W. Hima¬ 
laya. 

Genus PYRRHOSPIZA, Hodgson. 

P. punicea , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII. 953. 

Syn. Propyrrhula rubeculoides, Hodgson, T, Z. S. 
1845, p. 30. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Tibet. 

Genus PROCARDUELI8, Hodgson. 

Pr. nipaleims , Hodgson. 

Syn. Carduelis nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 
157. 

Linota satnrata et. L. fasca (P), Blyth, J. A. S. 
XI, 92-3. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Genus CARPODACUS. 

C . rodopepla (Gould's ‘Century/pi. 31, f. 1). 
Syn. Fringilla rodopepla, Vigors. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

C- rodochrous (Gould's ‘Century/ pi. 31, 
fig- 2). 

Syn. Fringilla rodochroa, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

C. erythrinus ? (Vieillot, Ois. Chant, pi. 65). 

Syn. Fringilla erythrina (P), Meyer. 

Coccothrau$tes rosea, Vieillot. 

Loxia madagaseariensis, L. 

Pyrrhulinota roseata, Hodgson, P. Z. 8.1845, 
p. 36. 

Tuti, or Surkhar Tuti H. Inhabits India 
generally; Arracan. 

Genus HiEMATOSPIZA, Hodgson. 


Geiuta PETRONIA, Pr. Bonap. 

P. stulta (PI. Enl . 225). 

Syn* Fringilla stalta et Fr. bononiensis, Gmelin. 

Fr. petronia, L 
fetrouia rupestris, Bonap, 

Inhabits Afghanistan; W. Asia; 8. Europe; 
N* Africa. 

P. flavicolNs. 

•• eYN/FHn^la -flsticollit, Ffotklln. P, Z.S. 1831, 
b WO, 


II. boetonensis ? 

Syn, Loxia boetonensis P Latham. 

L. indica P Gmelin, nec Latham. 

Corythus sepahi, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 151, 

Inhabits Himalaya, 

Genus PYRRHULA, Mcerhing. 

P, nipalensis , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIX. 155. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. » 

P, crythrocephalus , Vigors (Gould’s / (lea 4 ! 
tury/ pi* 32). Inhabits Himalaya* 
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Genu* PROPYMHULA, Hodgson. 

Pr. subhimachala , Hodgson. 

S IN. Cory thus subhimachalus. Hodgson, As, Res. 
XIX. 152. 

Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 

Genus LOXIA, L. 

1. curvirostris, L, (PI Enl . 218), Inhabits 
Europe; Afghanistan. 

Z. kimalayentis, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII. 

m. 

8yit. L. himalayana, Hodgson, P. Z. 8. 1845, p, 35. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

Oenut CHRY80MITRI8, Boie, 

Chr. spinoides (Gould’s ‘ Century/ pi. 33, 
f.2). 

Syn, Carduelia spinoides, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya, 

. Genus CARDUELIS, Stephens. 

C. canicepi , Vigors (Gould’s Century, pi. 
33, f. 1; Royle’s 111 Him. Bot. pi. 8, f. 2). 

Syn. FringiDa orientulis, Eversmanu. 

Shirit, Q. 

Inhabits Middle Asia; Afghanistan ; Kash¬ 
mir, &c. 

Genus LIGURINUS, Brisson. 

L. sinicus (PI. Enl. 257, f. 3). 

Stn. Fringilla sinica, L. 

Loxia sinensis Gmelin, 

Lig. xnnthograrama P spud Biyth, J. A.S. XIII. 
958; vide XVI. 470. 

Inhabits China. 

Genus 8ERINF8 (?), Brehra. 

S. (?) aurifrons. 

Sin. Emberiia aurifrons, Biyth, J. A. S. XVI. 478. 
Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

Genus COCCOTHRAU8TE3, Brisson. 

0. mehnoxanthuBy Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 
130. Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

C, camipes , Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 151. 
Sin. C. apecnligerus (P), Brandt. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

C. icterioiies, Vigors (Gould’s ‘Century,’ pi. 
45). Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 

Subfam. EMBER1ZIM. 

Genus EMBERIZA, L. (Qundam H.) 

E. albida, Biyth, J. A, 8. XVIII. Inhabits 
Tyne rauge, beyond Simla. 

. Genus EU8PIZA, Bonap, 

Eu. similltm , Biyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

Bin. Emberoa melanoeephala of India. Auctorum, 
k Tansgra radii (Mas, Carls), Lath.,-the female ? 


Inhabits S. India. (N B. Differs from Eu. 
melanocephalus in its much smaller size; the 
dosed wing measuring 3J in. instead of 4 in., 
&c.) 

Eu. luteola (G. R. Gray, III. Gen • Birds f 
pi. | ). 

Sin. Emberiia luteola (Mus. Carls, fate. IV, t. 93)* 
Lsthara.^the female. 

E. icterica, Eversmnun. 

K. braniceps, Brandt. 

Loxia fluvicans, var. A. Latham. \ 

Inhabits plains of India ; Afghanistan, &c« 
Eu. Jlavogularis, Biyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

Sin. Emberiza aureola of India, Anctornm. 

Inhabits Nepal; Tippera; Arrakan. 

Eu. Lathami (Jardine and Selby, HI Orn . 
pi. 132). 

SIN. Emberiia Lathami Gray, 

E. cristate, Vigors. 

E. subemtatn, Sykes (the female). 

E. frythroptera Jardine and Selby. 

E. nipalensis, Hodgson. 

Friugilla melanictera, Gmelin. 

Inhabits plains and lower hills of India, 
China, &c. 

Eu. hortulana (PI. Enl. 247, f. 1). 

8 in. Emberiza hortulana, L. 

E. Buehanani, Biyth, J. A. S. XIII. 957. 

E. chlorocephala apud Hodgson ? 

Inhabits Europe and Asia ; India. , 

Eu. melanops . 

Sin. Embpriza melanops Biyth, J. A. s. XIV. 554. 
E. chlorocephala of Nepal apud Hodgson (?)» 
vide J. A. S. XV. 39. 

Inhabits Tippera. 

Eu.fucata. 

Sin. Kraberiza fucata, Pallas. 

E. lesbia apud Temminck (nec Gmelin). 

E. cia apna Jerdon, Catal. 

Putthur Chirta, (H. Jerdon). Inhabits Ben¬ 
gal ; Deyra Boon; 8. India ? 

Eu. pusilla 1 

Sin. Emberiza pusilla (P), Pallas. 

E. sordida, Hodgson, J. A. S, XIII, 958 (the 
female); male described, J. A, 8. XV. n, 40. 
E. (Ocyris) oinops, Hodgson, f. Z, 8,1845, p. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Eu. da {PI Enl 30, f. 2; 511, f. 1)» 

Sin. Emberiza eia, L. 

E. barbata, Scopoli. 

E. lotharingica, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Specimens from 
near Masuri. Capt. Hutton (1848.) 

Subfam. ACCENTORIM. • 
Genus ACCENTOR, Beobstein. 

A* nipdensist Hodgson, J« A, S« XII. 958j 
P. Z. S. 1845, p. 84. 
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ITH. A. immicnlatui, Hodgson, (in abraded plnm* 
age.) 

A. eacharemis, Hodgwn (in first plumage.) 

From Nepal. B. 

A. variegatus Blytb, J. A. S. XII. 958 
(described XI. 187). Inhabits Sikkim. 

A. strophiatus , Hodgson. J* A. S. XII. 959, 
P. Z. S. 1845, p. 84. Inhabits Himalaya 
generally 

if. atrogularis , Hutton, J. A. 8. XVIII. 
Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 

A, mollis> Blytb, J. A. S. XIV. 581. In¬ 
habits Sikkim, 

Subfam. ALAUDINJ2. 

Genus ALAUDA, L* 

A. arvensis, L. (PL Enl. 863, f. 1). 

Sin. A, ccelipeta Pallas, } 

A. italics Gmelin. >apud 0. R. Or ay. 

A. longipes, Latham, J 
A. dulcivox, Hodgson. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia: Sub-Himalaya. 

A. gulgula , Franklin. 

Sin. A. ganpetica, Blyth. 

A. gracilis, Blyth, var. 

A. leiopua, Hodgson, var. 

Inhabits India generally. 

A. malabarica , Scopoli. 

Sin. A. deva, Sykes, 

Inhabits S. India. 

Subgenus CALANDRELLA, Kaup. 

C t brochydactyla. 

Syn. Alanda brachydactyla. Temminck. 

A. calandrella, Bonelli. 

A. arenaria, Stephens. 

A. dukhunensis, Sykes. 

Emberiza baehaira, Franklin. 

E. olivacea, Tickell, J. A. a. II. 578, 
Baay-geyra Lark, Lathatn. 

Baghairi , H. Ortolan of Europeans in India. 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. Common 
in India. 

C. raytal , Blyth. 

6tv, Alanda raytal, Buchanan Hamilton, J. A. S. 
XIII. 962, XV. 40. 

Inhabits dry sand-dunes of Ganges, Indus, 
Ao. 

Genus CALERIDA, Boie. 

Q. chendoola . 

Sin. Alauda chendoola, Franklin. 

A. gulgula apud Sykes. 

Crested Calandre Lark, Lathsm. 

Chmdul, H. Inhabits saidy plains of India, 
0, Boysiit Blyth. 

Bra, Certhilauda Bojiii, Blytb, J. A, S» XV* 41, 
Inhabita Bengal. 
fttnus MIEAFRA, Hors field* 


M, Hayii , Jerdon, J. A. 8. XIII. 959. In« 
habits Coromandel Coast. 

M. afflnis , Jerdon, J. A. 8. XIII. 959. In* 

I habits Middle and S. India; Ceylon. 

* M. erythroptera , Jerdon, J. A. 8. XIII. 958* 

| {III. Ind . Orn.j pi. 38). Inhabits 8. India. 

■ Af. cantillans , Jerdon, J. A. S. XIII, 960* 
Inhabits India generally ; rare in Lower Ben* 

1 gal. 

M. as8amensis t McClelland, P. Z. S. 1889, 
pi. 162. 

8yn. Alauda mirafra, Temminck (apud Jeidon* nee 
apud G. R. Gray), 

Finch Lark, Latham. 

’Inhabits Bengal: Nepal; Assam. 

M. phoenicura , Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 
1 119. Inhabits 8. India. 

Genus PYRRHULAUDA, A. Smith. 

P. grisea (PL Col . 269, f. 2). 

8yn. Alauda griiea, Scopoli. 

A. ginpica, Gmelin. 

Friugilla crucigera, Temminck. 

Chak Bhardi ; Dhnlo Chdta , Beng.: Decora t 
H., vulgo; Dubhuk Chari (* Squat Sparrow') 
H. (Jerdon). Inhabits India generally. 

Fam. MOTACILLIDJ). 

Genus HETERURA, Hodgson. 

H. sylvana y Hodgson, J. A. S. XIV. 556 ; 
P. Z S. 1845, p. 33 (Jardine’s Contrib. Om , 
. 1848, pi. ). Inhabits Himalaya. 

j Genus ANTHU8, Bechstein. 

Sub-genus Dendronanthus, Blyth. 

D, trivialis (PL Enl 660, f. 1). 

Syn. Alauda trivialis, L. 

A. minor, bewick. 

, Anthua arboreus, Temminck. 

Inhabits Europe and N. Asia ; Himalaya. 

D . maculaius . 

Syn. Anthua roaculatus ct A. brevirostrii. Hodgson. 
Musarichi , H. (Jerdon). Inhabits India 
generally. 

Sub-genus ANTHUS, Auct. 

1 A. timilis, Jerdon (III Ind . Om t pi. 45). 

Syn. Agrodoma similis, Jerdon, Madr. Joan. XI, 

, 85. 

Inhabits Nilgiris: N. W. Himalaya. 

A. Rickardi, Vieillot (Zool.Joum. Vol. 
pi. 14)' Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. 
Specimens from the vicinity of Calcutta. 

A. rufuhs , Vieillot. 

Syn. A. agilis apod Jerdon (nee sj 
A* mal&yensis, Kyton. 

A, pslleseens apud Sm * 

A. pntonsis ofSon 
Slender Lark, * 
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H. (Jerdon) ; Lancha-lancha , or 
.tfaw&a Ptryw, Sum. Inhabits India generally 
and Malay countries. 1 

4. striolatus , Blyth, J. A. S, XVI. 435. 

Brif. A. pelopns (P), Hodgson, G, E. Gray, Brit, 
Mas. Catal. 

Inhabits Himalaya, S. India. 

A . mofitfanws, Jerdon, J. A. 9. XVI. 435. 

gYH. A. rafescens apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 


Sr*. M. alba, var. y, Latham. 

M. leucopsis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 78. 
M, alboidee, Hodgson, As. Bei. XIX. 190. 

Khanjan , H. Inhabits Bengal • Nepal; 
Philippines. 

M> bcarula , L (R. Enl 18, f. 1; Edwards, 
pi. 259). 

Sin. M.,Sulphutea, Beohstein. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia and its Archipelago, 
Africa, and Australia. Specimen in sutamer 
dress, from Masuri. 


A. campestris (PI. Enl. 661). 

Six. Alanda campestris, L. 

A. rufescens, Bechstein, Temminck. 

A. rnfalus apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Chilly, , H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa. Specimens from near Midnapur. 

A. pratensis (PI Enl. 661, f. 2). 

Srtr, Alauda pratensis, L. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, N. Africa* 

A. certinus (Denon’, Egypt, Hist. Nat. 
?1. )• 

Sin, Motacilla cervina, Pallas. 

Anthus rufogularis, Brehm. 

A. aquatim ? apud Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 437. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; N. Europe ; N. 
Africa. 

Genus NEMORICOLA, Blyth. 
iV. Mica (Vaill. Ois- d* Afr . 1.179). 

Sir. Motacilla indica, Gmelin. 

M. variegata, Vieillot (nec Stephens). 

Mhamula , H. (Jerdon). Nyet Bahat, Ar- 
Bcan. Inhabits India generally; Burmah ; 
dalayan peninsula; Sumatra. Vicinity of 
Calcutta at all seasons. 

Genus MOTACILLA, L. (as restricted). 

M % maderaspatana , Brisson (nec Linnaeus: 
r aill. Ois. d y Afr. 1.184). 

SYN. M. maderaspatensis, Gmelin. 

M. maderis et M. variegata, Stephens (nec 
Vieillot). 

M. picata, Franklin. 

Pied Wagtail, Latham. 

Inhabits Hindustan generally ; Rajmahl; 
larjiling: never in Lower Bengal, 


Genus BUDYTES, Cuvier. 

B. citreoh. 

Syn. Motacilla citreola, L 

M. scheltobriuek, Lepech. 

B. calcaratus, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 190, 

Eureka, Kabul. Inhabits Asia generally, 
| and E. Europe • Calcutta and Himalaya. 

B. viridis (Brown’s ‘ Illustrations,* pi. 

| 33.-). 

I Syn. Motacilla viridis, Scopoli. 

M. biatrigata, Raffles. 

B. beema, SykeB. 

B. flava (?) et ncglecta apud Jordon. 
Wagtail Lark, Latham (young female). 

Pilkya, H. • Bessit , Java. Inhabits India 
generally and Malay countries; S. Europe ? 
N, Africa ? 

B. melanocephala, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1823, 
p. 90 ; also of Lichtenstein P Inhabits S. E. 
Europe; W. and Middle Asia; Hindustan. 

Earn. SPHENURIDiE. 

Genus MEGALURUS, Horsfield. 

M. palustris , Horsfield (P. C. 65, f. 2) ; 
v. A. S. XIII. 372. 

Syn. Malurus marginalia, Reinwardt. 
Larri-angon, J av. Inhabits Bengal; Tip- 
pera ; Arracan; Java. 

Genus 8PHENURA, Lichtenstein. 

Syh. striata (J. A. 8. XIII. 373). 

Bin. Megaiums ? striatua, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XU 1.169 (the female). 

Dasyoruis locustelloidea, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XI. 602. 


M. alia L. (PI. Enl. 652). 

8yn, M, albida et M. cinerea, Gmelin. 

Inhabits Europe aud W. Asia > Afghanistan ? 
ery rare in the British Islands). 

VdMunmis Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 91. 

apud Jerdon, 

i (Jerdon), Inhabits N. W. Cen^ 

I^Afghaniitun ? 

PRoli. 
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Inhabits Bengal; S. India. 

Genus SPHENJiACUS (?), Strickland. 
Sph. (?) Burnesii* 

Syn. Euryceroui Burnesii, Blyth, J. A, S, XII, 
374. 

Inhabits Sindh. 

Gmvs. DPMBTU, Blyth. 

JD, hyperythra . 

Sin, Timalia hyperythra, Franklin, 
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Inhabits Central India. v 
D. Albogulcme, 

Syn. Malacocercus (?) albogularis, Blyth; J. A 
S.XVI. 463. 

Timalia hyperythra apud Jerdon, CataL 
Shah Durnri, H. ? (Jerdon). 

Inhabits S. India; Ceylon. 

Gems MALACOCERCUS, Swainson. 

M . nipalensis. 

Syn, Timalia nipalenais vel. leucotis, et T. pel- 
lotis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 182. 

• Inhabits Nepal. 

M. bengalensis (Edwards, pi. 184, badly 
coloured). 

Syn. Merula bengalensis, Brisson. 

Turdus canorus, L. 

Pastor terricolor, Hodgson, J. A. S. V, 
77L 

Sat Bhai (‘ seven brothers’), H. : Chatar - 
rhea , B. Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; 
BeyraDoon; Ceylon. 

M. malabarim Jerdon (III. Ind, Orn. } art. 
M. gritteus). j 

Syn. M. Somervillei apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Jungli Kur or Kayr } H. (Jerdon). Inha¬ 
bits Malabar; sides of Nilgiris. 

M. griseus (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn.y pi. 19). 

Syn. Turdus griseus, Latham. 

Keyr , H.: Chinda , or Sida, Telugu: Kullu 
Kooravi (‘Hedge-bird’), Tamool : Kuliyan , 
Malayalum (Jerdon). Inhabits Carnatic, and 
its immediate vicinity. 

M. rufescens, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 453. | 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

if. Malcolmi (Hardwicke’s III Ind. Zool. 


Genus DRYMOICA, Sjraiow* 

Dr, criniger. 

Syn. Suga criniger, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
183. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

1 Dr, sylvatica , 

Syn. Prinia sylvatica, Jerdon, Madr. Jounu 
XI. 4. 

Inhabits Nilgiris* 

Dr. robust^ Blyth, J. A. 8. XVIII. In- 
habits Ceylon. Specimen presented by E. L. 
Layard, Esq. differs from Dr. sylvatica in its 
darker shade of colour above, and larger and 
stronger bill and legs, which last appear to have 
been of a deep reddish brown colour: the flanks 
and sides of the breast are duskyish. 

Dr. neglecta. 

Syn. Priuia neglecta, Jerdon, Madr. Journ: 
XIII. pt. II, 130. 

Dr, sylvatica of Mednapnr apud Blyth, 
J, A. S. XVI- note to p.459. 

Inhabits Central India. Specimen procured 
near Mednapur differs from Dr. sylvatica in its 
l more rufescent tinge throughout, the wingfea- 
thers being margined with dull rufous; and the 
flanks are largely and deeply tinged with brown, 
extending up the sides of the breast. 

Dr. - 1 Inhabits Java. A. speci¬ 

men presented by the Batavian Society (1845). 
is very like Dr. sylvatica t but smaller, with 
more 'conspicuously whitish lores and throat. 
Vide J. A. S., XVI. 459. 

Dr. Jerdoni, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 459. In- 
habits S. India. 

Dr. inornata . 

Syn. Prinia inornata, Sykes,P. Z. S. 1882. p. 80* 


Syn. Timalia Malcolmi, Sykes. 

Garrulus albifrons, (Gray and Hardw.) 
Pale-eared Thrush, Latham. 

Ghoghoye t H. ; Gougya , Can. : Kohtti ; 
Mahr. (Jerdon), Inhabits 8, India: Cawn- 
pore district. 

M % 8ubmfu8 t Jerdon. 

Syn. Timalia subrufa, Jerdon, Catal. 


Inhabits Hindustan generally; S. India; Cey¬ 
lon. This Ceylon race is darker above, especial¬ 
ly on the crown, the lores and throat conspicui 
ously whitish, as iu Dr. robusta. 

Dr. Franklinii. 

Syn. Prinia Franklinii, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII. 
376. 

Pr. macroura, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831. p, 

118 , 


T. pcecilorhyncha, de la Fresnaye. 
Inhabits 8. India: Wynaad, and along the 
margins of the W. Ghats. 

M. Earleiy Blyth, J. A. 8. XIII. 369, 

Syn. M. geoohrous, Hodgson. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nept^l • Tippera. 

M. caudatus. 

Si v. Cossyphus caudatns, DumerlL 

Megalurus isabellinua, Swainson, 2} cent. 
Timalia chatarrbesa, Franklin. 

Dumriy H.; Huni, Tam.? (Jerdon); Eedoy 
ind La ito, Sindh, inhabits India generally. 


Pr. fusca, Hodgson, P. Z. 8.1845, p. 29. 
Sylvia lougicaudata (?)> Ticked, J. A, S. 
II. 576. 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Amman. 

Dr, Buchamni, Blyth, J, A. S. XIII. 376. 

Syn. Prinia rufifrons, Franklin (nec Ruppell). * 
Pr. brunnifrons, Hodgson, An, Mai N» H, 
1845, p. 29, 

Sylvia longicauda,var« A (?) Latham. 
Inhabits Nepal; Upper Bengal; S. India. 

Dr. lepida, Blyth, J. A. S. XllI, 376; XVI. 
460. Inhabit, margins of sind-depoaitl of 
rivers in Bengali also Sindh, - ■ ' «) 
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Genus PBINIA, Horsfield. 

Pr. Hodgsonii, Blyth, J. A. S. XIII. 876. 
Syn. Pr. gracips apud Jerdon (neo Franklin, 
nec Malurus gracilis, Kuppell). 

Inhabits Nepal; S. India. 

Pr. gracilis, Franklin, P. Z. 8,1831, p. 119. 
Inhabits Central India. 

Pr. rufescens, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 456. 
Inhabits Arracan. 

Pr. socialis , Sykes, P. Z. 8. 1832, p. 89. 
Syn. Foodkey Warbler, Latham. 

Inhabits S. India. 

Pr, Steward, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 455. 

Syn. Sylvia kalaphutki, B. Ham. MS. 

Flaxen Warbler, var A., Latham. 

Inhabits Upper Provinces of Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. 

Pr. flaviventris. 

Syn. Orthofcomus flaviventris, Ad. Delessert. 

Inhabits Nilgris? Bengal Sundarbuns; Te- 
nasserim; Malacca. 

Genus NEORN18, Hodgson. 

N. flavolivacea , Hodgson, J. A. 8. XIV. 590 
(the young). 

Syn. Drymoica brevicaudata, Blyth, J. A. S. 
XVI, 459 (the adult). 

Inhabits Nepal; Darjiling. 

Qmus ORTHO IOMUS, Horsfield. 

O. longicauda, 

Syn. Motacilla longicauda et M. sutoria, Gmelin, 
Sylvia guzoratta, Latham. 

S. ruficapilla, Hutton, J. A. S. 
Orthotomus Bennetii, et 0. lingoo, Sykes. 
0. sphenurus, Swainson, 2J cent. 

0. sutoria and 0. patia, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
1845, p. 29. 

Tuntuni # Beng. Inhabits India generally; 
Ceylon; Burmese countries; Malayan peninsula. 

0 • edela , Temminck. 

Syn. Edela ruflceps, Lesson. 

Motacilla sepium apud Raffles. 

Kachichi , Malay. Iuhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula; Sumatra. 

0. dneraceus , Blyth, J. A, 8. XIV. 589. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus HOBIETES, Hodgson. 

AT. brunnifront, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XIV- 
585. 

Syn, H. schistilatus, Hodgson, P. Z. 8.1845 p. 
30. 

Nivioola schistilata, Hodgson, J.A.S. XIV. 
586. 

. Inhabits S. J5# Himalaya, near the snow re¬ 
gion. 

Germ CI3TICQLA, Lesson. 


C, curdtans (Jerdon’a III. Ind. Om,, pi, 6). 
Syn. Prinia cursitans, Franklin. 

Inhabits India generally. Not satisfactorily 
distinct from B. schcenicola. 

C . omalura, , Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII, Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

Genus PELLOBNIUM,- Swainson! 

P. ruficeps, Swainson. 

Syn. P. olivsceum, Jerdon. 

Cinclidia punctata, Gould, 

Megalruus ruflceps, Sykes. 

Inhabits Nepal; 8. India; Tenasserim pro- 
| vinces. 

Genus TURDIROSTRIS, A. Hay. 

T superdliaris, A. Hay, Madr. Joum. 
XIII. pt. 2, 163. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

Genus POMATORHINUS, Horsfield. 

P. hypoleucos, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV. 599, 

Syn. 0rthorbinu8 hypoleucoti, Blyth (the 
young), J. A. 3. XIII. 371. 

Inhabits Arracan. 

P. erythrogenys , Vigors (Gould 1 * ‘Century/ 
pi, 55). Inhabits Himalaya. 

P. scliisticeps, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX t pt. 
1. p. 181. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Svlhet; 
Tippera ; Arakan. 

P. leucogaster, Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, p. 
137. 

Syn. P. olivaceus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 451. 
P. montan us of Assam apud Horsfield, 
P. Z. S. 1839, p. 166. 

Inhabits Deyra Doon ; Nepal; Assam ; Ten¬ 
asserim provinces. 

P. melanuru8 , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 451. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

P. Horsfield , Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p, 89. 
Inhabits Peninsula of India. 

P. Phayrd, Blyth J. A. 8. XVI, 452. In¬ 
habits Arracan. 

P.ferruginosus , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 597* 
Inhabits Sikkim, 

P. rufieMs , Hodgson, As. Res, XIX. pt. 1, 
18&. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

P. montanus, Horsfield (Zool. Ret* in Java, 
pi. ), Bokkrek , Java, Inhabits Java, 

Genus XIPHOBHAMPHUS, Blyth. 

X. superdliaris, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 947. 

Syn. Xiphorhynchus superciliarii, ibid J. A. 
S. XI. 175. 

Inhabits Sikkim, 

Genus TURDINUS, Blyth. 

T, macrodoidylus , J* A. S< XIII, 382, 
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Syn; Malacopteron macrodactylum, Strick¬ 
land. 

Braohypteryx albogularia, Hartlaub, 
Tana, Malay, Inhabits Malayan peninsula* 
Genus TRICHASTOMA, Blyth. 

TV. Abbotti 

Syn. Malacocincla Abbotti, Blytb, J, A, S. 
XIV. 601. 

Inhabits Arracan. 

Tr. olivaceum. 

Syn. Megalopteron olivaecum, Strickland, AnD. 
Mag. N. H. 1847, p. 132. 

Tr. Abbotti, varP Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

Tr, bicolor . 

Syn. Braohypteryx bicolor, Lesson. 

Malacopteron ferruginosum, Blyth, J. A. 
S. XIII. 333. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

TV. rostratum , Blyth, J. A. S. XI- 795. In¬ 
habits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus MALACOPTERON, Eyton. 

M. mojus, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 461. In¬ 
habits Malayan peninsula. 

M. magnum , Eyton, P. Z. S. 1849, p. 103. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus ALCIPPE, Blyth. 

A, albogularis . 

Syn. Setaria albogularis,Blyth, J. A. S. X1II.385. 
Inhabits Malayan peniniula. 

A affinis (J. A. S. XIII. 384.) 

Syn. Trichastoma affiane, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 
795. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

A. cinerea } Eyton. 

Syn. Malacopteron cinereum; Eyton, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 103 ; J. A. S. XIII. 384. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

4 . Phayreiy Blyth, J. A. S, XIV* 601; 

Inhabits Arracan. 

A . nipalensis . 

Syn. Siva nipalensis, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 
1838, p. 80. 

Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya; Arracan. 

A* sepiaria . 

Sin. Brwhypt^rix tepiafei, Horsfield, Lin. Tr, 

Chichohan t Jav. Inhabits Java. 

A. poiocephala. 

jSrx. Tlmslis poiocephala, Jerdon. Hadr. 
Journ. XIII. 160* 


Inhabits S. India. 

A. atriceps, 

Syn. Braohypteryx atriceps, Jerdon, Madr* 
Journ. X. 250. 

Inhabits S. India. 

A. (?) striata . 

Syn. Timalia striata, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 78$, 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus MACRONOUS, Jardine and Selby. 
M.ptilosus, J. and S. (III. Om. pi- 150), 

Syn. Timalia trichorros, Temminck. 

Burong taaUuban, Malay. Inhabits Ma* 
layan peninsula. 

Genus MIXORNIS, Hodgson, 

M, gularis (Horsf. Zool. Res, in Javc^ 

pi. j. 

Syn. Timalia gularis, Horsfield. 

Prink pileata, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 204, 

Burong Puding, Malay. Inhabits Tenaa- 
serim provinces; Malayan peninsula ; Java. 

M. chloris f Hodgson, J. A. S. XI, 794. 

Syn. M. ruficeps, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1845. p, 
23. 

Motacilla rubicapilla (?), Tickell, J. A. S. 
II. 576. 

Inhabits Sub-himalayan region; Central In¬ 
dia ? Teuasserim provinces. 

Genus TIMALIA, Horsfield, 

T. pileata , Horsfield (Zool. Res. in Java t 
pi. ). 1Dawit, or G ogo-stite } Jav. Inhabits 
Bengal; Nepal; Assam; Arracan \ Java. 

T . nigricollisy Temminck. 

Syn. T. erythronotus, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 793. 
Braohypteryx nigrogularis, Eyton. 

Burong Tanah , Malay. Inhabits Malaya# 
peninsula. 

T. pectoralisy Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 793, 

Syn. Malacopteron squamatum, Eyton. 
Pampangy Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin¬ 
sula. 

T, erythroptera , Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 794, 

Syn. T. pyrrhophsea, Hartlaub. 

Braohypteryx acutirostris, Eyton." 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus CHRYSOMMA, Hodgson. 

Chr. sinense (Jardine and Selby, III Orni 
pi. 119). 

Syn, Pams sinensis, also Gotah Finch, and 
Emberiza calfat, Var. A., Latham. 
Timalia hypoleuca, Franklin. 

T. Horsfield, Jardine and Selby. 

Pyctoris rufifrons, Hodgson, P» Z. 0.1$4#> 
p. 24. 

Timalia bicolor, Lafresnaye,] 
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Gulchasm • also Shukar Dumri, H. P (Jer- 
don). Inhabits India generally; China ? 

,■ Genus STACHYRIS, Hodgson, 

St nigriceps , Hodgson, J. A. S, XIII. 8 
F. Z- S. 1845, p. 22. Inhabits S. E. Hima 
laya. 

.Btpyrrhops, Hodgson, J. A. S. XIII. 379 
P. Z. vS. 1845, p. 23 (there spelt pyrops) 
Inhabits Nepal. 

St. ruficeps , Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 452 
Inhabits Sikkim. 

St . chrysaa, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XIII. 379 - 
P. Z. 8. 1845, p. 23, Inhabits S. E. Hima 
laya; Arracan. 

Fain. LANIAM). 

Genus GAMPSORHYNCHUS, Blyth. 

G. rufulusy Blyth, J. A. 8. XIII. 370. In¬ 
habits Terai region of the S. E. Himalaya 
Arracan, &c. 

Genus THAMNOCATAPHUS, Tickell. 

Th. picatus f Tickell, J. A. 8. XVIII. In- 
habit Darjiling. 

Genus LANIUS, L. 

L. lahtora , (Herdwicke’s III. Ind- Zool .) 

Syn. Colhirio lahtora, Sykes. 

Lanius excubitor, var C., Latham. 

L. burnt, Gray, Hardw., Ill. Ind. Zool. 

Budia lahtora, (‘ Milky Shrike’), H. In' 
habits India generally (nec Lower Bengal). 

L. schach, L 
Syr. L. beutet, Horsfield. 

Burong Papa , or Terip api Malay ; Bentet 
Java. Inhabits China ; Philippines; Java. 

Z* erythronotus (Gould’s ‘Century,’ pi. 12, 

t. %). 

Syn. Cullurio erythronotus, Vigors. 

Inhabits N, W. Himalaya. 

Z. c anicept Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 302. j 
Syn. C, erythronotus of S. India, Auct* 
Inhabits Indian peninsula; Sindh; Upper 
Bengali 
Z. nigriceps. 

Sin. Cullurio nigriceps, Franklin. 

Lanius nasutus, Scopoli. 

L. antiguanus Latham, 

L. tricolor, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837. 

Indian Shrike, Latham. 

Inhabits Beugal'*, Kutak j Nepal; Assam ; 
Arracan. 

Z. tephronottis. 

Sin. Cullurio tephronotue, Vigors, P. Z. S. 

- 1831, p; 43. 

* ’ Lanius nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837# p. 445. 

Grey-bacVcd Shrike, Latham. 

m 


Inhabits Bengal j Nepal ; Amm ; Arracan. 

1. tmereiliom, L. (Vaill. Oil. d’ Ah. pi. 
66, f. 2.) 

Syn, L. collurioides, Lesson, 

Bengal variety.— 

L. criststus, L. 

L. phwnictmu, Pallas. 

L. rutilns, v&r A, and L. super ciliosus, var A. 
Latham. 

L. melanotic, Valenciennes. 

L. ferrugiceps, Hodgaon, Ind. Rev. 1857, p, 446. 

Sindh variety . 

L. arenarius, Blyth, J. A, 3. XV. 304, 
Philippine variety 7 

L. lucienensis, Katkati. Beng. 

Inhabits all S. E. Asia and its islands, ex* 
cept on elevated land. 

L. tigrinus , Drapiez, Diet Glass, d' Hist 
Nat. 

Syn. L. mflgnirostris, Lesson, in Belanger’s Voyage. 
L. strigatus, By ton, P. Z. 6. I860, p. 108. 

Seram , Malay. Inhabits Malay countries. 

L . Ilardwickii , Vigors (Gould’s * Century/ 
pl.l2,f.l). 

Syn, OUnrio Hirdwickii, Vigors. 

Bay-back* i shrike, Latham. 

Pichanuk, H.' Inhabits India generally (nec 
Bengal alluvium). 

L. liypoleucos , Blyth, J. A. S. XVII, 249, 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

Genus TEPHRODORNIS, Swainson. 

T. sylvicola, Jerdon, Madr Journ. X. 236. 
Phari latora ) H. Inhabits S. India. 

T. pelmca. 

Syn, Tenthaca pelvica, Hodgson, Ind. Rev, 1837, p. 
447. 

Inhabits Nepal; Arracan. 

T. gularis. (Tem. PI. Col 256. f. 1.) 

Syn. L. virgatns, Temminck. 

Lanius gularis, Raffles. 

Baron 3aron> Malay. Inhabits Malay coun* 
tries. 

T. pondiemana. (Hardw. Ill, Ind . Zool.) 

Syn. Mnscicapa pondiceriana, Gmelin. 

Mr philippensis of India, Latham. 

Lanius keroula, Gray. 

L. muscipetoides, Franklin. 

L. griseus, Tickell. J. A. 8.11.673. 

L. sordidns, Lesson. 

T, superciliosus, Swainson. 

Tenthaca leucurus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 447. 

Inhabits India generally. 

T . affinis, Blyth, J, A; 8. XVI 47$. Inhabit! 
leylon. 

T % grisola, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 180. 

Inhabits Penang; Java ; Arracan ; very rare 
n Lower Bengal. . 
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Qmu HEMIPUS, Hodgion. 

B. obmrui (Horafield’a Zool. Ret. in /*»<*• 
pl. )• 

Stit. Muscicap* obscura, Hortfield. 

M. hlrundioRcew, Reinhardt. 

Tephrodornis hirundinaceus, Swaimon. 

Inhabits Malay countries; Tenasserim. 


H. picata. 


SlN. Musicapa picata, Sykes. 

M, tyrannides, Tickell, J. A. 8. II. 574. 
M. hyrundinacea, apud Jerdon, Catal. 

M. variegata (P), Linnaeus. 


Inhabits Arracan; Central and S. India; 
Ceylon. 

H. capitals. 

8yh. Mnscicapa P capitalw, McClelland P. Z. 8.1839, 

p. 169- 

H, picaecclor, Hodgson, P. Z* S. 1845, p, 33. 
Inhabits Himalaya; Assam. 

Genus XANTHOPYG1A, Blyth. 

X lencopkrys t Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 123. 


Bin. Mawicapa xanthopygia, A. Hay, Madr. Jonrn, 
XI, 162 (the female). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

X narcissina (Tem., Pl. Col. 577, f. 1). 

** Sin. Mnscicapa narcissina, Temminck. 

Z. chrysophrys, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 121. 

Inhabits China; Japan. 

Fam. BRACHYURIDiE. 


Genus PITTA, Vieillot. 

P. carulea (Tem. Pl Ool. 217). 

Sin. Myiothera carulea, Raffles. 

Pitta gigas, Temminck. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula : Sumatra. 


P. erythfogastra , Tem. (PI, Col . 212)* In** 
habits Philippines. 

P. granatina, Tem. (PI Col. 506). 

Sin. P, coccinea, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, P. 104. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

P. cyanea, Blyth, J. A. S., XII. 1008 ; 
XVI. 153. Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserim pro* 

P. cyanura (PL Enl. 355). 

8yn. Corvus cyanurus, Gmelin. 

Myiothera affiuis, Raffles. 

Sintar , Sum.: Punglor , Jav. Inhabits Ma« 
layau peninsula; Sumatra. 

Genus HYDROBATA, Vieillot. 

H. asiatica (Goulds 1 Century/ p. 24). 

8in. Cinclus asiaticns, Swainson. 

C. Pallasii apud Gould, 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus TROGLODYTES, Cuvier. 

Tr. nipalensis , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIV. 
589. 

Syn. Tr. subhemalayanus, Hodgson, Gray. 

Inhabits N. W. Himalaya ; Nepal. 

Tr, punctatus , J. A. S. XIV. 589. 

Inhabits Sikkim. 

Genus EUPETES, Temminck. 

Eu. macrocercus , Tem. (PL Col. 516). In- 
habits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus ENICURUS, Temminck. 

E. ruficapillus, Tem. (PI. Col, ). In¬ 
habits Java. 


P. nipalensis. 

Sin. Paludicola nipalensis. Hodgson, J, A. S, VI. 
103. 

Pitta nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 188. 


E. maculatus , Vigors, (Gould’s * Century/ 
pl. 27). 

SIN. E. fuliginosus, Hodgson (the young). 


Inhabits Himalaya; Arracan. 

P. cucullatdi Hartlaub (Ann. Mag, X. H. 

XHI. pl. 20J 


Sin, P. nigricollis, Blyth, J. A. 8. X11. 960. 

P. rodogaster, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XII. 961 (the 
young.) 


Inhabits Nepal; Assam j Malayan peninsula. 
P. cyanoptera, Temminck (PL Col. 218). 


Syn. P. malaocensis apud Blyth. J. A, S, XII. 960. 


Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim provinces; 
Malayan peninsula. 

P. triosteghs (Gould's 4 Century/ pl. 28). 

I7N. Turdus triostegns, ipanr^an. 

,T. malaccensis, Gcopoli. 

P, superciliaris et abdominalis, Wagler, 

P. hengaleniii, Stephens. 

P. brachyura of India, auctornm,. 

Inhabits India generally, Irom the sub-Hi- 
malayan region to Ceylon inclusive: never on 
tho eastern side Of the Bay of Bengal. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 

E. 8chistaceus ) Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 191. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces. 

E. immaculalus, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 
190, J. A. S. XVI. 157* Inhabits Arracan* 
Rare in Nepal. 

E. frontalis , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 156. 
Iuhabits Malayan peninsula. 

E. scouleri , Vigors (Gould’s i Century/ pl. 
28). Iuhabits Himalaya; rare to the N. W, 

Fam. MERULJDjE. 

Subfam. MERULINjE, 

Genus MYIOPHONIJS, Temminck: 

M. TmmincUif Vigors (Gould’s i Century/ 
pl. 21). 

Syn, M, aitiduB, Gray. 
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. InbabUs Himalaya * Assam; Arracan, 

M. IIorsfieldi t Vigors (Gould’s 1 Century/ 
pi 20). Inhabits ’Nilgiris (nee Himalaya). 

JBerm TURDUS, L. 

Submenus ZOOTHERA, Vigors. 

; Z. moniicoh , Vigors (Gould’s * Century/ 

• pi. 22). Inhabits Himalaya. 

Z. margincUa , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 141, 
Inhabits Arracaa. 

Sub-genus OREOCINCLA, Gould. 

, 0. nilgiriensi$ t Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 181. 
'Inhabits Nilgiris. 

0. mollmima , Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 188 ; 
XVI. 141. 

im. 0. rostmta, Hodesoo, nn. Mae. N. H. 1845’ 
l. 328. | 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

0. dauma, (Gould’s B. E. pi. ), 

8yn. Tardus dauma, Latham. 

T. Whitei, Kyton. 

T. doratuaP 

0, parvirostris, Gould, ?. Z. S. 1837, p. 136. 

Inhabits Himalaya, Nilgiris: migrating to 
the plains in winter. Bare iu Europe. 

0. spiloptera, Blyth, J. A- S. XVI. 142. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

Sub-genus TURDUS. 

T. viscivorus, L. (PI, Enl. 439 j Gould’s 
A E, pi. 77). 

8yn. T, major, Brisson. 

Inhabits Europe; N. W. Himalaya. 

w T. Naumanni (?), Temminck (Gould’s B. 
E, pi. 9). 

Sm T, dubius, Naum arm. 

Inhabits E. Europe N- Asia ; very rare in 
the Himalaya. 

T. atrogulariSy Natterer (Gould’s B. E, pi. 

75). I 

Sin, T, Beehsteini, Naumann. 

T. dubius, Bechstein. 

• Inhabits N. Asia ; Himalaya; Tippera. 

• J. ruficollis, Pallas. 

8nr. (Perhaps a variety of Galerida cristata of which 
, , ’ , some specimens are partially rufowtsiled.) 

Inhabits N. Asis ; Himalaya. 

• T. javanicut (?) Honfield, Linn. Tr. XIII. 

a«4). 

(Its. T. eoseolor, (?) Temminck (FI. Col). 

T, rufttlus, JDrapies, Diet, Class, 

T. modestusa Eyton, P. Z, S» 2889, p. 103. 

Inhabits Arracan; Malayan peninsula; Java P 

i .Subgems MBBULA. 

M. vulgaris , Bay, Leach (Gould’s B, E. pi. 
72). 


l«D SOUTHERN M, 

Stw. Tardus merala, L. 

oabits Europe -N. Africa; Madeira $ W, 
Asia ; Afghanistan; China (Chusan). 

M. boulboul (Gould’s 1 Century/ pi. 14). 

Sin. Lauius boulboul et Tardus persioas (?,) Latham. 
• T. psecilopterue, Vigors, 

Inhabit Himalaya. 

M, simillma, 

Syn. Turd us siraillimus, Jerdon, Msdr. Joan., X* 
253 , 

Inhabits Nilgris. 

M. nigropileus. 

syn. Turdus nigropileus, de la Fremaye ; Ad, Deh 
lesaert Voyage dans l’inde. 

Inhabits 8. India. 

M . albodneta (Royle’s III, Him. Bot. pi. 8. 
f.3): 

Syn. Turdus albocinctus et T. albicollia, Boyle. 

T. colUrifl. Sorel. 

Inhabits Himalaya* 

M. castanea, Gould P. Z. S. 1835, p. 185. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

M. Wardii (Jerdtfn’s III. Ind. Orn. pi. 8). 

Syn. Zoothera melanoleuca. Hartlaub. 

Oreocincla? micropns, Hodgson (female). 

Inhabits Himalaya; 8. India. 

Sub-genus GEOCICHLA, Kuhl. 

G. unicolor, 

Syn. Turdus unicolor, Tickell, Gould. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

H. dmimiliSy Blyth, J % A. S. XVI. 144. 

Syn. Calcutta Thrush, Latham. 

Inhabits Bengal (during cold season.) 

Q. citrina (Tern. Pi, Col, 445), 

Syn Turdus citrinns, Latham. 

T. Macei, VieilW. 

T. lividus, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 577. 

T. rubeculus, apud Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 
161 . 

Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam; Arracin 
C. India. 

G. cyanotus (J. and 8., Ill, Orn. } 1st series, 
pi 46). 

Syn, Turduq cyanotus, Jardine and Selby. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula. 

G. innolath Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 146. In¬ 
habits Malayan peninsula; Nicobar*.. 

Sub-genus PETBOCINCLA, Vigors. 

P, erythrogastra (Gould’s ‘ Century/ pl.13; 
J. and S. III. Om, 1st aeries, pL 129). 

Syn! Turdus erythrogwter, Vigors. 

Petrociucli juflventrfy J&rdme and Selby, 
Petrocossyphus fenugineoventris, Lesson, 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

P. cym\u (PI, M. 16), 



Bttos ot umm and southern asia: ’ 


Bur. Tardus cyaneut, L. 

•T. solitarius, Qmelio. 

Merula cserulea, Briton. 

P. longiroatris, Blyth, J. A. S. XV b 150. 

Inhabits Europe; N. Africa; W. Asia ; 
Kashmir; Punjab ; Sindh. The Indian varie¬ 
ty P.paudoo (the male), and P. maal (the 
female), Sykes : Turdus solitarius , var. A 
Latham is merely somewhat deeper-colored, 

the females especially, which are somewhat 
differently marked on the under-parts, The 

bill also is generally smaller. Inhabits Hin¬ 
dustan ; S. India. 

P. affinity Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 177. In¬ 
habits Sikkim ; Butan; Assam ; Sylhet; Tip- 
pera; Arracan; Tenasserim. 

P. millenm (PL EnL 636), 

Sin. Turdus maoitleons, Graelin. 

T. olivaceua (?), Boddaert. 

Inhabits Philippines; China. 

Bub-genus MONTICOLA, Biehm. 

M. cinclorhyncha (Gould’s ‘ Century, pi. 19). 

Sin. Petrociucla cinclorhyncha, Vigors. 

Petrophila cyanocaphala, Swuinson, 

Black collared Thrush, var. A- Latham, 

Inhabits hilly parts of India generally, keep¬ 
ing to the forests: very raTe in Lower Bengal in 
the seasons of passage. 

Genus LUSCINIA, (Antiq.) L. (1735), G R. 
Gray, 

L. philomda, Qonap (PI. Enl. 615, f. 2). 

Syn. Moticilia luscinia, L. 

Sylvia luscinia, Lath. Tem. (nec 3. philomela, 
Tem.) 

Bulbul bosta , H.: BulbuUi-hazar dastan , 
Per*. Inhabits Europe ; N, Africa; W. Asia ; 
common in Persia, but only known as a cage 
bird in Afghanistan. 

Subfam. 8AX1COLIM1. 

Genus THAMNOBIA, Swainsoa. 

Th. ocmbaiensis. 

BIN. Sylvia cambaiensis, Latham. 

Saxiooloidea erythrnrus, Lesson (the female). 

Inhabits Upper and Central India. 

2%. fulicata (PL Enl. 185, f. 1). 

Bin. Motacilla fulicata, L, 

ASnanthe ptygmatura, Vieillot, 

' Th. leuooptera, Swaiuson. 

Rusty-vented Tbrn&h, and th# .female,-Sylvii 
lullcata, var, a, Latham. 

Kulchuri , H* (Jerdon), Inhabits 8. India; 
Ceylon; Philippines P \ 

Genus KIl^AdlNCLJL, .Qouldi. 

K. macrourus (VaiHant, jfl. 114)* 

Btif, Ttfrdta micMurtn, Cfaihii * 

T, tricolor, Vieillol. . , , 

GryRJtoMj ■ •* 


8hama t H.; Abbeka, H. (Jerdon): larm, 
Jav. Inhabits India generally (neo Lower 
Bengal); Ceylon ; Burmese and Mrffljr coun¬ 
tries. 

Genus COPSYCHUS, Wagler. 

C. mindanensis . 

Syn. Tardus mindanensis, Gmelin. 

Lauiai musicus, Raffles (nec Tu-dus amoeaus, 
Uorsfield). 

Gryllivora magnirostra et Gr. rosea, Sfrainiou 
(vide J. A. 8, XVJ. 139). 

Chocke, Malay ; Moorai , or Moorai Kichou , 
Sum. Inhabits Malay countries. 

C. saularis (Edwards, pi. 181). 

SYN. Gracula saularis, L. 

Gryllivora intermedia, Swainson. 

Lahila docilis, Hodgson, As. lies. XIX. 189, 

Dayal, B. • Dayyur or J)eyr t II. (Jerdon): 
Polichuiy Cingli; Thabeitgyee , Arracan. In¬ 
habits Bengal; Nepal; India generally; Arra¬ 
can ; Tenasserim. The head and back of fe¬ 
male invariably ashy. 

Var. Gr. brevirostra (P), Swainson. 

Inhabits Ceylon. The head and back of 
shining black, nearly as ]n the male. 

Genus NOTODELA (?) Lesson. 

N. (?) leucura, J. A. S. XVI. 188. 

Syn. Muscisylvia leucura, Hodgson, P. Z, S. 184-5, 
p. 27. 

Inhabits Musari; Nepal. 

Genus GHANDALA, Hodgson. 

Gr. cailicolor , Hodgson, J. A. S. XII. 447. - 
Inhabits Simla; Nepal: near snowy region. 

Genus SAXICOLA, Bechstein, ( Jerka , 
Sindh). 

S. opistholeuca , Strickland. 

Syn. S. leucura apud Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 137. 

Inhabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

S . picata , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 131. Iu- 
habits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

S . leucomela (PL OoL 357, f* 3, 

Sin. Muscicapa leucomela et. M, melanoleuca, Ste¬ 
phens. 

Inhabits 8. Europe; N. Africa; W. Asia ; 
Upper Hindustan; Sindh. 

S. atrogulwrisy Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 130*1. 
Inhabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh* 

S. ananthe (PL EnL 554). 

Syn. Motacilla ronanthe, L. , ; 

Inhabit* Europe, W. Asia ; Upper Hindus¬ 
tan. 

Genus CYANECULA, Brthm. 

O. morn (Pi. Enl, 361, f. 3, and 610.. k 
1,2,3). 
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Syn, Motacilla suecica, L. 

Sylvia caruligula, Pallas. 

S. sperata, var. A, Latham (the female'. 
Blue-necked Warbler, Latham, 

Husaini Pidda , H. • Dumbuk , Kabul In¬ 
habits N. Europe; India generally: very abun¬ 
dant in Lover Bengal. 

Genus RUTICILLA, Brehm. 

R. frontalis (Gould’s Century, pi. 26, f, 2). 
Sin. Phanicura frontalis, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally, 

R- erythrogastra, 

8tn. Sylvia erythrogastra, Gnldenstadt, 

Wuscicapa aurorea, Pallas. 

Phanicura iteevesii, Gray. 

Inhabits N. and M. Asia, from the Caucasus 
to Japan ; Nepal ; Assam. 

R.phmicurus (PL Enl. 351, f. 2), 

8yN. Motacilla phcenicura, L. 

Phanicura ruiicilla, Swainson, 

R. tytliys of Afghanistan, apud Hutton, J. A. 8. 
XV. 780. 

Inhabits Europe • W. Asia ; and variety in 
Afghanistan and Sindh. 

R. leucoptera , Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 962 ; 
XVI. 134. Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Java, 

R. indica, Blyth, (Jardine and Selby, III. 
On. pi. 86, f. 3). 

Bin. Phanicura strata apud Jardine and Selby, 

Thirt lira (i. e. 1 Shaker’). H. (Jerdon). 
Inhabits India generally. 

J?. caruleocephala (Gould’s Century, pi. 26, 

Bin. Phanicura csemleocephala, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

JR. fuligiwsa . 

Sin. Phanicura fuliginosa, Vigors, P. Z. 8. 1881, 
p. 35. 

Ph. plnmbea, Gould, P. Z. 8.1835, p. 185, 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

R. leucocephala (Gould’s Century , pi, 26, 
f. 2). 

SIN. Phcenicura leucocephala, Vigors. 

Sylvia erythrogastra, var, a. Latham. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CALLIOPE, Gould. 

■ C. pectoralis, Gould (leones Avium), Inha. 
bits Himalaya* 

0 . camtschathensis (Lath. Supp,, pi, in 
frontispiece). 

SYR. Sylvia camtachatkenria, Gmelin, 

Motacilla calliope, Pallas. 

Calliope L&thami, Gould. 

Gangula, Nepal. Inhabits Asia. Common 
in Lbwar Bangu daring th« cold setion; me 
in C. India. 
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C. cyana. 

Sra Larrivom cyans, et L. bronnea (?). Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. 8. VI., 102 
Phcenicura superciliaris, Jerdon, Madr, 
Journ. XIII, 170. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly: rare in Nilgiris: 
very rare and accidental in Lower Bengal 
during the seasons of passage. 

Genus TARSIGER, Hodgson. 

T. chrysceut, Hodgson, Mag, N, H. 
1845, p. 198. Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

Genus PRATT N COLA, Koch. 

Pr. caprata (PL Enl 235, f. 1. 2). 

Sm Motacilla caprata, L, 

M, lucionensis, var A. Latham. 

M. eylvafica (?, Tickell, J. A. S, II. 575. 
Saxicola frnticola, Horsfield. 

S. bicolor et S. eryfchropygya, Sykes. 

Pidah or Kala Pidah , H.; Lay khya , Arra- 
can ; Dechu, Jav. Inhabits India generally (nec 
Lower Bengal); Arracan j Java. 

Pr, rubicola (PZ. Enl. 678, f. 1). 

Syn. Motacilla rubicola, L. 

Inhabits Europe; N. Africa. 

Pr. indica, Blyth, J.A. S. XVI, 129. 

Syn. t. rubicola of India, auctorum. 

Inhabits India generally. 

Pr. leucura, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 447. 
Inhabits Sindh. ' 

Pr.fsrrea , Hodgson, J. A. S., XVI, 129, 
Inhabits Himalaya generally. 

Germ IANTHIA, Blyth. 

I. hyperythra, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 182. 
Inhabits Sikkim. 

I.rufilatus , J. A. S. XVI. 131 

Bin. Nemura rufilatus, and the female—N. 
cyanura, Hodgson, P.Z. S. 1H&, p. 27, 
Erythaca Tytlerii {t), Jameson^ Trans. 

Wern.Soc, (not described). 

Motacilla cyanura (U Pallas, the female. 

Inhabits Himalaya generally; more nume¬ 
rous to the N. W. P 

Genus ERYTHACA, (Antiq.) Cuv, G. R. 
Gray. 

E.jlavolivacea. 

Syn* Ianthia flavolivacea, (Hodgson), J. A. S. 
XVI. 188, 774. 

Nemura flavolivacea, Hodgson, P» Z. S. 
1845, p. 87. 

Inhabits Sikkim. 

E, rubeculd (PL Enl. 361, LI). . 

Stn. Motacilla rubecula, L. ; , 

Inhabits Europe j W. AsU,(Ttebfeond) v 

Gem ERYTHEOSTBlN^BoMp. 
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E. leucura (vide J. A. S. XVI. 474). 

8yn, Muscicapa leucura. Gmelin. 

M. parra of India* auctorum* 

Baxicola rubeouloides, Sykes. 

Synornis jonlaimus, Hodgson, P* Z. S. 
1855, p. 27. 

White tailed Red-breast, and the young 
—probably Maculate flycatcher, La¬ 
tham. 

Turra, H. Inhabits India generally ; rare 
to the S.: extremely common in L. Bengal. 

E. acornaus, (Hodgson). 

Syn. Muscicapula acornaus of Nepal, J. A. S. 

XVI. 127. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

E.pudlla , Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 

Stic. Muscicapula acornaus of Central India, 
apud Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 127. 

Muscicapa poonensis apud Blyth, J. A.S. 

XL 458. 

Inhabits Central India* 

Genus SIPHIA, Hodgson. 

S. strophiata, Hodgson, Ind. Rev . 1837, 
p. 651. Inhabits Himalaya. 

S' superciliaris. 

Sin. Dimorpha superciliaris, Blyth, J. A. S. 

Xf, 190 (altered to Muscicapula hype- 
rythra, J. A. S. 885, and again by an 
oversight to M. rubecula, J. A. S. XU. 
940). 

D. (I) rubrocyanea, Hodgson, P, Z. S. 
1845, p. 26. 

Inhabits S. £. Himalaya. 

JS. (?) tricolor. 

Syn. Digenea tricolor, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1845, 
p. 46 ; J. A. S. XVI. 126. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

$. (?) leucomelanura. 

Syn. Digenea leucomelanura, Hodgson, P. Z. 

S. 1845, p. 26 j J. A. S. 1845. XVI. 

126. 

Inhabits S. E- Himalaya. 

Genus ANTH1PES, Blyth. 

A. moniliger . 

, Sin. Dimorpha ? moniliger, Hodgson, P' Z, 

S. 1845, p. 26. 

Niltava McGregoriro, f®m (?), apud 
.Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837.p. 650. 

A. gularis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI. 122, 

Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya; Amman. 

Omut MUSCICAPULA) Blyth. 

M. mehnoleuea, vide /. A. S> XVI, 137. 

Syn. Muscicapa maculata apudTickell, I. A, 

;& 11, 574. 

• Inhibits 8, B. Himalaya; C. India; Amman; 
TepMwiroprovinoe*; Jay*,. 

m 


11. tuperciliam (Jardine’a Am#. Otn. 
1848, pi. ). 

Syn. Muscicapa superciliaris, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XI, 16. 

Dimorpha albogularis, Blyth,* J. A- S. 
XI, 190. 

Muscicapa hemileucura, Hodgson, G. R. 
Gray. 

Lucknow Flycatcher and Azure Warb¬ 
ler, Latham. 

Inhabits Himalaya chiefly; C. and S. India* 
M. sapphira (Tickell) Blyth, J. A. S. XII* 
939 j XVI, 473. (Jerdons III. Ind. Om. pi- 
32). Inhabits Sikkim. 

Genus CYORNIS, Blyth. 

C , unicolor , Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 1007 \ 
XVI, 128. Inhabits Sikkim. 

C. rubeculoides Gould’s 1 Century/ pi. 25). 

Syn. Phoenicura rubeculoides, Vigors. 

Niltava brevipes, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 651. 

Muscicapa rubecula, Swainson (the fe¬ 
male). 

jEtherial Warbler, Latbam (and the fe¬ 
male agrees with the supposed female 
of his Blue Indian Warbler). 

Inhabits Himalaya; visiting the plains in the 
cold season, when not rare, in the vicinity of 
Calcutta: Arracan; Tenasserim. 

C. banyumas (Horsfield’s Zool, Res. in Ja> 
m,pl. )• 

Syn, Muscicapa banyumas, Horsfield. 

M. cautatrix, Temminck. 

Inhabits Java: very rare in Nilgiris. 

C. elegans. 

Syn. Muscicapa elegans, Tern, apud Strick¬ 
land. 

M. hyacinth a apud Tickell, J. A. S. II. 
574. 

C. Tickelliae, Blyth, J. A.S. XII, 941. 
Blue Indian Warbler ? Latham (vide J. 
A, S. XVI, 128.) 

Inhabits Central (and W P) India; 

C. P (Allied to Muscicapa paUipes , 

Jerdon) Madr . Journ. XI, 15. Inhabits 
Sikim. 

Genus OCHROMELA, Blytb. 

Ochr. nigrorvfa, J. A. 8. XVI, 129. 

Syn. Saiicola nigrorufa, Jerdon, Madr. Journ, 
X. p, 266. 

Muscioapa rufula, la Fresnaye- 

Inhabits summit of Nilgiris. 

Genus NILTAVA, Hodgson. (NiItouub He* 
pal). , 

E. grandis. , [ .< f : 

Syn. Chaitaris grandis, Blytb, J. A. S. XL 
189, 

Bainopus irenoidei, Hodgmn, 0 
Inhabit Sikkim. 
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JIT. sundara , Hodgaoiv, Ind* Rev. 1837, p. 
650. Inhabits Himalaya j rare to the N. W, 

N. McGtegorxoe. 

Sm Phsenicura MoGregoriw, Burton, P. Z, S. 
1885, f. 152, 

N. fuligiventer, Hodgson, Ind.Rev. 1S37> 
p. 650 (the female only). 

Diraorpha auricular is, Hodg-J 

iiothri/’sfgnat. 1 McOlel-f The female ‘ 
land, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 163.) 

Inhabits Himalaya ^Assam. 

' Genus CYANOPTILA, Blyth. 

C. cyanomelanura , J. A. 8. XVI, 125 (Pl. 
Col , ). 

Syn. Muscicapa melanops, Vigors, 

Inhabits Java. 

Genus 3TOPAROLA, Blyth. 

• St. melanops (Gould’s * Century/ pl. 6). 

Sin. Musoicapa melanops, Vigors. 

M. lapis, Lesson, Rev. Zool, &c. 1839, 
p. 104. 

M. thalaisina, Swainson (the female. 
Verditer Flycatcher, Latham. 

Nil Katkatea , Beng, Inhabits India gener- 
»lly ; visiting the plains in the cold season, 

St. -? (Vide J. A. 3. XVI. 125). 

Inhabits Java. 

St. indigo. 

Sin. Muscicapa indigo, Hors field. 

Inhabits Java. 

St. albicaudata, Jerdon (III. Ind. Orn. pl. 
14). 

. Sin, Muicioapa albicaud&ta, Jerdon, Madr* 
Journ, XI, 16. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

Genus MUSCICAPA, L. 

Sub-genus BUTALIS, Boie. 

B. terrioolor , Hodgson, J. A. S. XVI. 120. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Subgenus HEMICHELEDON, Hodgson. 

H latirostm * 

Sin. Muscicapa latirostris, Raffles, Swainson, 

M. poonensis, Sykes. 

Zukki) H. (Jerdon). Iuhabits India generally; 
common in Ceylon ; rare in L. Bengal: Mala¬ 
yan peninsula; Sumatra. 

H. fultginosa, Hodgson, P. % 8. 1845; p. 
*8l, J. A, 9. XYL 119* Inhabits Himalaya; 

H. ferruginea Hodgson, P. Z. 8.1845, p k 
89. Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

Gems ACANTHIZA, Vigors and Horsfield. 
*. X—Inhabits Java P 

BRACHYPTERYX series* r 


Genus SYLVANIA, Blyth. 

S. phmicuroides, J. A. S. XVI. 135. 

Sin. Braobypterus phowicuroides, Hodgson, 
Gray’s Catal. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CALLENE, Blyth. 

C.frontaliif Blyth J. A. S.XII. 1010. pl.), 
ibid. XVI, 136. Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus BRACHYPTERYX, Hbrsfield. 

Br. major. 

Syn. Phaonicura major, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII. 170. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

Br. montana, Horsfield (Zool. Res. in Java , 
pl. ). Inhabits Java. 

Br, cmralis. 

Syn. Calliopo (!) cruralis, Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 

933 ; XVI* 136. 

Inhabits Sikkim. 

Br. (?) mgrooapitata. Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839 
p. 137. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus TESIA, Hodgson. 

T. cyaniventer , Hodgson, J. A. S. VI. 101. 

Sin. T/auriceps, Hodgson, J. A. S. X .137 
474. 

Sazicola? olivta, McClelland, p. Z. S. 

1839, 1«1. 

Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim ; Assam. 

T. castaneo-coronala. 

Syn. Sylvia castaneo-coronata, Burton, P. Z.S 

1835, p. x 

T. flaviventer, HodgaOn, J. A. S. VI. 102 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus PNOEPYGA, Hodgson. 

Pn. squamata (Gould’s Iconts Avium). 

Sin. Microura squamata* Gould. 

Tenia rufirenter, T. albivcnter, and T. 
coucolor, Hodgson (varieties of colour¬ 
ing. 

Inhabits Nepah Sikkim. 

Pn. pusilla, 

Snr. T. pusilla, Hodgson, J. A. S* ?IV. *588. • 
T. squamata, small variety ? . 

Inhabits Nepal* 

Pn.caudata . . V 

Sin. Tesia caudata, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 588. 
Inhabits Sikkim. 

Genus ABUNDINAX, Blyth. ..* 

A. olivaeeus, Blyth, J. A. 8. X3fV. 595. 

8m thragmetfcole.olivacea, Blyih,Sf. k Jar' 
don, Mftdr. XIII; pt* ttp, W' 
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. Inhabits Bengal * Arra^n; S. India. 
6WACR0CEPHALUS, Naum. 

Acr, brunnescens t J. A. 8. XV. 288. 

Syn. Acrobates brunHescens, Jerdon," Madr. 
Journ. X. 209. 

Acroceph arundinaceus v. turdoides of 
India, auctorum. 

Inhabits India generally; Arakan. 

Act. montami, 

Sin, Sylvia montana, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. XIII. 
ISO. 

Inhabits India generally ; Java. 

Genus LOCUSTELLA, (Ray) Gould. 

L . mbescenS) Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 582. 
Inhabits Lower Bengal (in the cold season). 

Genus PSEUDOLUSCINIA (?), Saei. 

Pa. luteoventm . 

Syn. Tribwa luteoventrig, Hodgson, P. Z, S. 
1845, p. 30 ;J. A. S. XIV. 583. 

Inhabits Kachar region of Nepal. 

Genus DUMETICOLA, Blyth. 

D. thoracica t Blyth, J. A.} XIV. 584. 

Syn. Salicaria affinis, Hodgson, G, R. Gray. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

Genus PHYLLOPNEUSTE, Meyer. 

Ph. rama. 

Syn. Sylvia rama, Sykes, P, Z. S. 1832, p. 89 
J. A. S. XVI. 440. 

' Inhabits India generally. 

Ph indicus , Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV. 593. Inha¬ 
bits Nepal j 8. India ; China (Chusan). 

. Ph. ocdpitaUsj Jerdon, J. A. B. XIV. 593, 
Inhabits S. India. 

Sub-genus ABROBNIS, Hodgson. 

Abr.pulcher , Hodgson J. A. S. XVI. 592. 
Inhabits Nepal; Sikkim. 

A hr. cantator . 

Syn. Motacilla cantator, Tickell, J. A. S. II. 
576; XVI. 440. 

Culicipeta sohisticapa, Hodgson apud G. 
B. Gray. 

Inhabit! Nepal * C. India; rare in .Lower 
Bengal. 

Air. schisticeps, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XIV. 592. 
Syn, Phyllopneuste xanth^schistos, Hodgson* 


Syn. Sylvia Burkij, Burton, P., Z, S* 1885, p. 153.’ 
CryptolophU aurkapilla, Swginion, 2$ 
Conten. 1 J 

Muscicapa bilineata, Lesson. Bey. Bool, 
par la Soc. Cuv. 1889, p. 10i. 

Inhabits India generally .; rare to the sooth. 

Sub-genus REGULOIDES, Blyth. 

It, trochiloiaes. • ; 

Syn. Acanthiza trochiloides, Sundevall. 

Phyllopneuste reguloides, Blyth, J, A. S. 
XL 191J XII. 963. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; migrating southward in 
cold season. 

R. modestus (Gould’s B> E. pi. ) J. A. 
S. XIV. 963. 

StN. Kegulus modestus, Gould. 

R, inornatus, Blyth, J. A. & XI. 19-* 
(abraded plumage). 

Phyllopneuste nitida, G. R. Gray. 

Inhabits N. India, common in L. Bengal: 
very rare in Europe. j 

R. chloronotus , Hodgson, G. R. Gray, In¬ 
habits Himalaya. 

Subgenus PHYLLOSCOPU8, Boie. 

Pli. nitidus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIL 965. 

Sin. Muscicapa nitida (?) Latham, Franklin. 
Sylvia hippolais apud Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XI. 6. 

Hippolais Swainsoni, G. R. Gray. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon. 

Ph. trochilus , (PI Enl 651, f. 1). 

Syn. Motacilla trochilus, L. 

Inhabits Europe; N. Africa; W. Asia; W. 
India (apud Gould); Japan. 

Ph. truth , Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 966. 

Syn. ** Sylvia trochilus f* apud Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XI. 6. 

Inhabits India generally. 

Ph. montanw, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. In¬ 
habits Himalaya. 

P. viridanw, Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 967. In¬ 
habits India generally; African; very com-' 
mon in Lower Bengal. ■ • 

Ph affinis, J. A. 8. XVI. *42. 

Syn. Motacilla affinis, Tickell, J. A. S. IL 576. 
Inhabits Bengal (common). 

Ph. luguhris, Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 968., 
Inhabits India generally : common in Lover 
Bengal. 


Inhabits Himalaya generally ; Arracan. 

‘ Mr. poltogmys, Blyth,' J. A. 8. XVL 441- 
Inhabits Sikkim. . “ 

Svb-gmu CULICIPETA, Blyth, 


Ph. javanictu i 

8m. Sylvia javisio* (1), Horsfield, Linn. 
XIII. 150. 

Ph. magniioatris. Blyth, J. A- 8. XIL 966. 
Opior Offior, J ava. Inhabits Nepal ; Ben¬ 
gal ; Arracan i Java. 
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Ph, brmnrn, Blyth, J. A. S, XIV. 591 
(described from a small specimen). 

Stn. Ph. fnscatue, var., Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 
448-4. 

• Inhabits Bengal: common in Arracan. 

Pkfuscatus^ Blyth, J. A. 8. XI. 118 j XII. 
986. Inhabits Bengal; Arracan. 

Genus REGULUS, (Antiq.) Cuvier. 

R. ignica^illus, Temminck. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. N. W. Himalaya ? 

R. cristatus , Ray (PI, Enl, 651, f, 3). 

Syn. Motacilla regulus, L. 

R. auricapillus, Selby. 

R. flavicapillusi Naum. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia: N. W. Hima¬ 
laya. 

Subfam. SYLVIANJ) (frugivorous Warblers)- 
; Genus SYLVIA, Latham (PhulariaH , i. e. 
(‘ Flower pecker 1 )- 
6, Jerdoni. 

Stn. Curruca Jerdoni, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 
439. 

Philomela orphea apud Jordon, Madr. 
Journ. X. 267- 

Inhabits S. India. 

8, affinis, 

Stn. Curruca affinis, Blyth, J. A, S. XIV. note 
to p. 564. 

Inhabits S. Iudia; Ceylon. 

8, curruca\ (PL Enl. 380, f. 8). 

Syn. Motacilla curruca, M. sylviella, et M. du- 
metorum, Gmelin. 

Curruca garrula, Brisson. 

Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa : India ge¬ 
nerally (nec Lower Bengal below the tideway). 
Fam. CERTHIAM. 

Subfam. CERTHINiE. 

' Genus C1RTHIA, L. 

C. nipalensis, Hodgson, (Blyth, Mon. In¬ 
dian Certhiada). 

Sin. C. himalayana apud Blyth, J. A. s. XIV. 581. 
Inhabits Nepal. 

C . discolor , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 580. In¬ 
habit* Sikkim. 

0- himalayana , Vigors. P. Z. S. 1831, p. 

in: 

'' Stn. C. aiiatica, Swaiuson, cent. 

Inhabits Deyra Doon. 

Subfam. SITTING. 

* Genus TRICHODROMA, Illiger. 

. T. mraria(Pl. Enl, 372.) . 

Stn. Orthia wumia, JU 

T. phcsnicoptera. Temminck* 

T. europea, tttepheni, 


Inhabits S* Europe ; W. Asia; Afghanistan; 
Himalaya. 

Genus SITTA, L. 

S. fomosa, Blyth (J. A. S. XII. 938,1007). 
Inhabits 8ikkim. 

S. cinnamoventris , Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 459. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

8. castancoveniris , Franklin (J. and S., 111. 
Orn. y 1st series, pi. 165). Inhabits Hill re¬ 
gions of India. 

S. himalayana, Jardine and Selby (III. Om . 
1st series, pi. 164). 

6yn. S. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. 8. V. 779. 

. Sub-yenus DENDROPHILA, Swainson. 

D. frontalis (Swainson*# ZooL 111., 1st 
series, pi. 2). 

Sin. Sitta frontalis, Horsfield. 

S. velHta, Temminck. 

8. corallina, Hodgson, J. A. S. V. 779* 

Inhabits India, Burmah, and Malay countries. 

Fam. GRAUCALIDiE. 

Genus GRAUCALUS, Cuvier. 

Gr. Macei , Lesson. 

SIN. Gr. papuensis of India, auctorum. 

Gr. nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind, Rev. 1837, p. 827. 
Ceblepyris javensis (F), Horsfield, vide J. A. S. 
XV. 300. 

Kerpodangsungu, Jav- Inhabits India ge¬ 
nerally ; Ceylon; Arracan j Tenasserim. 

Genus CAMPEPHAGA, Vieillot. 

O.fimbriata apud Strickland (PL Cl. 247, 
250.) 

syn. Ceblepyris fimbriatus, Temminck. 

Lamus sileng, Tickell, J. A. 8. II. 673. 
Volvocivora inelaschistos, Hodgson, Ind. Her. 
1837, 328. 

Graucalus maculosus, McClelland, P. Z. 8.1839, 
p. 159, 

Ceblepyris lugubris, Sundevall. 

Blue*grey Thrush, Latham. 

Inhabits India generally; commoner:. to the 
N., and breeding in the Himalaya : Java P 

C. melanoptera , Blyth, J. A, 8. XV. 307. 
Inhabits Arracan, where common. 

C. Sykesi t Strickland, Am, Mag . AT. AT. 
1844, p. 36. 

Sin. Cebitpyri* fimbriatus apud Jerdou* Cat*L 
O. canus. 8ykes,—the young P 
Eastern Thrush, Latham. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon: nec Hima¬ 
laya* . . 

O- ccerulescens . 

Stn. Ceblepyris, csruleseeni, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI. 463, 
XV. 808. ' . 

Inhabits Luoon. 

Germ LALAGE, Bole. 

L. ormtalii (ft. Enl 373, f. 3). 
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8yn. Lanins orientalis, Gnu!in. 

Turdus striga, Kafflea, 

- Sylvia leocopbaea, Vieillot aee, Latham, 

Kras, Malay; Lenjettan, Jav, Inhabits Ma¬ 
layan peninsula and Archipelago. 

Faro.—— ? 

Genus PERICROCOTUS, Boie. 

P, speciosus (Gould’s Century, pi. 7). 

Syn. Turdus speciosus. Latham. 

Muscipeta princeps, Vigors and Gould. 

Nget-meng-tha 1 1 e. ' Prince bird/ Arracan. 
Inhabits Himalaya; C. India: rare in S. India 
and in L. Bengal: Assam, Svlhet, Arracan, 
Teoasserim, Malayan peninsula (Penang). 

P.flammeus (Swainson’s Zool. Ill 2nd se¬ 
ries, pi. 52 ; Jerdon’s 111 . Ind. Orn pi. 11). 

Syn. Mnscicapa flamraea, Forster, Pennant’s Ind. 
Zool. 

M. subflava, Vieillot. 

Phoenicornis elegans, McClelland, P, Z. S. 1839, 
p. 150. 

August Flycatcher, Latham (but the preceding 
species also referred to). 

Than Bulal Chusm, H, (Jerdon); Inhabits 
S. India: Ceylon. Assam ? (vide J. A. S. XV. 
309. 

P. hrevirostm (Gould's ‘ Century/ pi. 8). 

Syn. Muscipeta brevirostris, Vigors and Gould. 

Phcemcornis mioiatus apud Swuinson, Class. 
Birds. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam; Sylhet; Arracan : 
rare in C. and S. India. 


Genus COCHOA* Hodgson (Cocho, Nepal)* 

C- purpurea, Hodgson, J. A. 8,V. 859 (J. 
A. 8. No. 139, pi. ). Inhabits Nepal j.Sikim. 

Fara. PIP RID Jl. 

Subfam. EURYLAIMINJ! 

Genus EURYLAIMU8, Horafield. 

Sub-genus CORYDON, Lesson. 

C. sumatranus (PL Col. 297). 

syn. Eurylaimus sumatranus, Raffles. 

Eu. corydou, Temminck. 

En. Temminokii, Lesson. 

EurylaimusP llay, J. A. 8. X. 575. 

Kungquait, Malay. Inhabits Tenasserim pro¬ 
vinces ; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra* 

! Sub-genus EURYLAIMUS. 

Eu. javanicus, Horsfield, (Pl. Col . 180. 
131; ZooL Res. in Java , pl. ) 

Syn. Eu. Horsfieldi, Temminck. 

Tamplana Lilin, Malay. 

Inhabits Arracan: Tenasserim; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and Archipelago. 

Eu. ochromalus, Raffles (PL CoL 261). 

Syn. En. cucullatus, Temminck. 

Tamplana Quilin, Malay. 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces ; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula and Archipelago. 

C. nasutus (Pl. Col. 154)- 

Syn. Todus nasutus, Latham. 

T, macrorltynchus, Gmelio. 


| P. igneus , Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 309. 

Syn. Malayan P. flammm, Auctorum. 

Uwis , or Semuttan , Java. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

P. Solaris, Blyth, J. A. 8. XV, 310, In¬ 
habits Sikkim. 

P. roseus. 

Syn. Muscicapa rosea, Vieillot. 

Phoenicornis affiriis McClelland, P. Z, 8. 1839, 

p, 167. 

Nget-meng-tha-mee (i. e % 'Princess-bird’),! 
Arracan. Inhabits India generally ; Arracan, 

P,peregrims (Gould’s ‘Century/ pl. 9). 

8yn. Parus peregrinus at Motacilla cinnamomea, L. 

P. coccineus et malabaricus, Gmeiin. 

Bulal Chusm , H- (Jerdon), Inhabits India 
generally; Ceylon; Arracan. 

P. (1) erythropygius (Latham’s Gen, Hist, 
Vol. VI, p. 178, pl. 98) ; Mine’s Contrib. 
Om., pl. 1), 

Syn, wythropygia, Jerdoa, Madr. Journ. 

Tardus sjwioros, var, B. and Ciwnpore Fir 
catcher, Latham. 

Inhabits Hindustan (msX. Bengal). 

\ , Pam*. AMPJXTOiE. 


Ujuu and TadaJc Whog an, Malay; Palaru> t 
or Tampalano, Sum. Inhabits Tenasserim 
provinces; Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. 

C offinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 312. Inhabits 
Arracan. 

Sub-genus PSARISOMUS, Swainson. 

Pj. Dcdhousice (Gould’s leones Avium ; 
Royle’s 111. Him Bot. pl. 7). 

8yn, Eurylaimus Dalhonsise, Jameson, 
tit. psittaciuua, Muller. 

Raya sericeogula. Hodgson, J. A. S. vill. #0. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Assam r Sylhet; Arracan. 
Sub-gems SERILOPHU9, Swainson. 

S, lunatus (Trans. Zool , Soc pl. 25). 

Sxn. Eurylaimus lunatus, Gould. 

S, lunulatus, bwanwon. 

Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 


8. rubropygia , J. A. S, XV. 311. 

Sr*. Hay.rubropygia Hodgaou-J. A. 

Eu. lunatus apud Horsfield, f. ft 8 * 

150. 

Inhabit. S. E. Himalaya •, Asiam; 8yU»t} 


Arracan. 

Subfam. PIPR1N& 
6ms CALYPTOMENA, 
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' C. vmdis, Baffles, (Ph Col 316: Horsiield’s 
Zool. Res. in Java, pi. ) 

Syn. 0. Hafflesii et C. caudacuta (the young), Swain, 
son, 

Seboo, Pachat, Sampo Penang , Malay. Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Fam. HIRUNDINI DM. 

Gams HIRUNDO, L. 

AbaUl-Ohatok , H ; Mo-tswai-nght , or Pgan m 
hlwa , Arracan; Layang Layang , Malay. 
H.filifera , Stephens. 

8YN, H. ruficeps (P), Lichtenstein. 

H, filicaudata, Franklin, P, Z. 9. 1831, p. 115. 
H. iodica et H, erythrucephala (P ), Gmelin 

Inhabits C. India chiefly ; rare in S. India ; 
Deyra Boon; Katak. 

J5T. rustica, L. (PI Enl. 548, f. 1). 

Sllf. H. gutturalis, Scopoli. 

H. javanica. Sparrman. 

H. panayana, Dntham. 

H. jewan, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 83. . 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa ; visiting 
India.during the cold season. 

H ♦ domicola , Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XIII, 
173. 

. Syn. H.javanica apud Latham and Shaw. 

Bungalow Swallow of residents in the Nilgiris. 

Inhabits Malay countries; Nilgiris. 

H. daurica , L. 

Sin. H. alpestris, Pallas. 

H. erythropygia, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 83. 

H- nipalensis, Hodgson. J, A 8. V, 780. 

Inhabits E. Asia : common during the win¬ 
ter months in India, China, and Malasia. 

H. hyperythra, Blytb, J. A, S. XVIII j 
Mon. 2nd. Hirundinidce. 

. Inhabits Ceylon (resident). 

H. urbica , L. PI Enl. 542, f. 2). 

Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa; rare in India. 

JET, rupestris, Seopoli (Gould's B . E. pi. 56.) 

.. SIN. 11. montana, Gmelin. 

H* ropicola, Hodgson, J. A. 8. V. 781. 

H. inornata, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XIII, 173. 

. Inhabits 8. Europe ; N. Africa ; W. Asia ; 
j^aja; Nilgiris. 

Inhabit, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p, 83; 

H. npamjndia. 

Northern regioi Xfl. Enl 543, f. 2). Inhabits 
Sutlej ); C. India (Africa. n. India (banks of 
S. sinensis »Hardw> 

'* ’ Bra B- brevicaudita, &*JU. Jnd. Zool . 

.. U l riV*, p. Z. 5.1839, p. 

Inhabit* mer banks of all? ,r 

and China (?)• Jfe» Burmah, 

• Jam; ARTAMID4 


Genua ABTAMUS, Viciilot. 

A. fuam, Vieiilot (Mem. Mui. Tom. VI. 

fig. )• 

Siv. Ocypterns rufiventer, Valenciennei. 

A. Jeucorhynchos, (L.) spud McClelland, P. Z. 

8. I839,*p. 158, et Jerdon, Catal* 

Murasiuy Chatterer and Brown coloured swal¬ 
low, var. A. Latham. 

Tal-chatok Beng. Inhabits India generally ; 
Assam ; Arracan. 

Earn. DICRURID/E. 

Genus DICRURU8, Vieiilot (Chibya, Ne¬ 
pal ; Chayon or Chagon , Malay). 

Sub-genus CHIBIA, Hodgson. 

Ch. hottentota. 

Syn, Oorvus hottpntotup, L. 

Edolius barbatus, (iray. 

E. orishua, Gonld, P. Z. 8. 1836 i p. 6. 

Criniger Bplendens, Tickell, J. A. 8. II. 514* 
Chibia casia, Hodgson, lad. Rev. 1837, p. 

324. 

Krishna Crow, Latham. 

Kesh-raj, B.; Kesya, Nepal. Inhabits Ben¬ 
gal ; Nepal; Assam ; C. India ; rare in the pe¬ 
ninsula of India (vide Madr. Journ. XIII, pt. 
2 . 121 . 

Sub-genus CHAPTIA,IModgson. 

Ch. cenea (Vaill. Ois. d* A fr- 17G). 

Syn. Dicrnrus aeneus, Vieiilot. 

I), seratua, Stephens ■ 

Ch. moscipetoides, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 327. 

Butchanga , Beng.; Chaptya (i. e. 1 flat- 
billed'), Nepal. Inhabits Nepal; Bengal : 
Assam. 

Ch. malayensis, A. Hay, J. A. S. XV. 294. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula 

Sub-genus BHRINGA, Hodgson. 

Bh. rmifer , (PI. Col 178). 

Syn. Edolius remifer, Temminck. 

E. rangonensis apud liorsfield, P. Z. 6. 1839, 

p. 168. 

fih. tectiroatris, Hodgson, lnd. Rev. 1837, n. 

325. 

Nghet-dan ; Arracan. Inhabits Himalaya ; 
Assam. 

Sub-genus EDOLIUS, Cuvier. 

E. paradiseus. 

Syn. Cuculus paradiseus, L. 

Bherm or Bhrirtg raj, H.; Kate-ongal, Mflhr.; 
Kalgia, Nepal ; Nghet-dan , Arracan ; Barong 
Saweh , and Chanwi , Malayan. Inhabits India 
and Malasia. , , 

Var. A, 8 yn. Chibia malabaroides, Hodgson, Ind, 
Rev. 1837, p. 325*- 
Laniui malabaricni its figured by La. 
them and Shew (but not L. mala- 
bancns as deionbed by Latham 
from Sonnerat), 

E. ftrindis appd BIyth, J. A. 6. XL 
190*1*. MM. H. XIV, 40, 
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Inhabits Nepal; Tipper, s Tenasserim pro- 
vinos*. 

V«r. B. Snr. E. grandis, Goold, r. Z. 8. 1886, 
p. 5. 

K, dontirosfcris and E. oriss® (?'•, Jer- 
don, Madr. Journ. XIII. pt. 
p. 121. 

Dicrurus platans, Vieillot, apud G, 
R. Gray, 

Inhabits India; Bengal Sundarbuns j Assam ; 
Arracan ; Tenasserim provinces. 

Var. C, Syn. CdcuIqs paradism, L. 

E. rangonensia, Gould, F. Z. S. 1836, 

p. 6, 

E. intermedius, Lesson, apud G. R, 
Gray. 

E. cristatellus, Blyth, J. A. S. XJ. 
171. 

Inhabits Malay countries. 

Sub-genus DICRURUS, Vieillot. 

D. edolifomis , Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 297. In- 
’ habits Ceylon. 

J), viridescens , Gould (vide J. A. 8. XI. 
173, and 802, figs. 10 and 11). Inhabits 
Burmah. 

D . balicassius (PL Enl. 603). 

SYN. Corvus balicassius, L. 

Oriulus fuscatuB, Gmelin. 

Bhuchauga annectaus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 326. 

Dicrurus affinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 147. 

Corvus afer, Licht., and 

C. asaimilis, Bcchsteiu, apud G. R. Gray, 

Inhabits Malay countriesj Nepal. 

D. macrocercus , Vieillot (As. Res. XVIII. 
pt. 2, pi. ). 

Syn, Mnscicapa biloba, Lichtenstein. 

D. indicus, Stephens, Hodgsou. 

Bhuchanga albirictus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 

p. 326, 

Edolius forficatus, Horsfield, in Linn. Tr. XIII. 
144 iapud Strickland). 

E. longus, Vaill., apud Horsfield. 

Finga, Beng. ; Kolsa, or Rojunga , some¬ 
times also Kotwal, H. (Jerdon); Qwyai-myee - 
tshwai , Arracan j Sri Gunting y Jav. Inhabits 
India generally ; Arracan ; Java ? 

D. longicaudatus t A. Hay (described in Ann. 
Mag. N. H. 1844, p. 46); Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ . XIII. pt. 2, p. 121; J. A. S. XV. 298. 

Syn. D. macrocercus apud Jerdon, Catal, 

1). cineraccua apud Gray, Hodg, Catal. 

Nil Finga y and Dhouh y Beng. Inhabits 
India generally j Ceylon. 

- B. intermedius , Blyth, J. A. 8. XV. 298. 
Inhabit! Tenasserim provinces^ Penang. 

B. casrulescens (Edwards, pi. 56), vide Ann. 
1844, p. 47. 

Syn. Laaiui csralescens, L, 
k fingah, bbaw. 

Ph&i Bajunga H. (Jerdon). Inhabits In¬ 
dia generally > not common in L, Bengal. 


D. leucopygialis , Blytb, J, A; 8* XV. 298. 
Inbabits Ceylon, 

D. dneraceus . 

Syn. Edolius cineraceun, Horsfield, Lino. Tr. XU I, 
146. 

D. leucopaus (P , Vieillot. 

D. ceyloneiwis (? i, Stephens. 

Chenta y Jav. Inhabits Malay countries. 

Fam. TCHITREADJ1. 

Genus TC1IITREA, Lesson. 

Teh. paradisi (Vaill., Ois. d* Afi\ y pi. 44, 
45, 46 ; Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn. pi. 7). 

Syn. Muecirapa paradisi, L. 

M. indica, Stephens. I the rufoni 
M. castunea, Temniinck.f plumage. 

M. mutata of India, Latham. 

Muscipeta leucogaster, Swainson, Rat. Libr, 
Muscicapida, 

Shah Bulbul , and Eosseini Bulbul , II. ; 
Kaddehoora , Cingh. ; (the white bird) ; and 
Sultana Bulbul y H. ; Ginihoora , Cingh ; (the 
ciie8nut bird j) Tonka Peegeelee-pitta (i. e. 
1 long-tailed Bulbul’), Telugu; Walkardalatee y 
Tamul. 

Inhabits India generally ; Bengal ; Deyra 
Doon. 

Teh. affi,nis y A. Hav, J. A. S. XV. 292 ; 
XVII. 1179. 

Syn. Malayan Tch. paradisi, Anctorum. 

M. castanea (?), Temmiuck. 

Ahtap, and Mira Jabone ) Malayan, 

Inhabits Malay countries ; Tenasserim ; Ar¬ 
racan ; Sikim; Nepal ? 

Tch. atrocaudata (?), Eyton, vide J. A. S. 
XV. 298. 

6yn. Muscipeta atriceps, Blyth, J. A. 3. XI, 208, 
790. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus MYIAGRA, Swainson. 

M. carulea (Vaill. Ois• d ’ Aft . 153). 

Syn. Muscicapa carulea, Vieillot. 

M. occipitalis, Vigors, 

M. cmruleocepliala, Sykes (the fqpiale). 

Azure headed Flycatcher, Latham. 

Kala-mata Kntkutia , B. Inhabits India 
generally j Burmese and Malay countries. Phi- 
lippilnes. 

Genus PH1LENTOMA, Eyton. 

Ph. velatum (PI Col. ). 

Syn. Muscicapa velata, Temminck. 

M. pectoralis, A. Hay, Madr. Journ. XIII, pt. 
2, p 161, Strickland, Aon. Mag. N. H, 
XIX (1847), p. 131. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago* 
ph. pyrrhopteron (PL Col . 596, f. 2). 

Syn, Muscicapa pyrrhoptera, Temminck. : ; 

Muscipeta plumosa, Blyth, J. A 3. XL 79. 

Ph. castaueum, Eyton, Ann, M. M. R , XVt 
(1845), p. 220. 
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Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. 
Genus CRYPTOLOPHA, Swainson. 

Cr. cinereoeapilla (Swainson’s Zool III. pi. 
13 ; Hat. Libr. Vol. on Flycatchers, pi. 23). 

Syn. Mnscicapa cinereoeapilla* Vieillot. 
Platyrhynchus ceylonensis et 
Cr. poiocephala. Swainson, 

Museicapa nitida, var. A. Latham, 

Inhabits Iudia generally j Assam ; Arracan; 
Tenasserim. 

Genus RHIPIDURA, Vigors and Horsfield. 
Eh. hypoxantha, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 935. 

Syn. Chelidorhynx chrysoschistos, Hodgson, P. Z. S, 
1846, p. 32. 

Inhabits Nepal; Sikim. 

' Genus LEUCOCERCA, Swrainson, 

L. fuscovmtm, Franklin, P. Z. S. 1831, p. 

117. 

8yn. Museicapa sannio, Sundevall. 

M. (Muscylvaj albogularis (?', Lesson, the 
young P 

Broad-tailed Flycatcher, Latham, 

Chok Boyal , Beng. Inhabits L. Bengal; 
C. India. 

L . albofrontata (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn. pi. 
2)* Ehipidura albofrontata , Franklin, P. Z. 
S. 1831, p. 117. Inhabits Iudia generally 
(neo alluvium of L. Bengal.) 

L. pectoralis Jerdon. J. A. S. XII. 953 ; 
Jerdon’S 111. Ind . Orn. y Art. Eh. albofrontata, 
Inhabits Nilgiris. 

L. javanica. 

8yn. Museicapa javanica, Span-man, 

Platyrhynchus perspicillatus, Vieillot. 

Murai-Kandang , Sum.; Bikattan, Jav. In¬ 
habits Malay countries. 

Fam. PYCNONOTIM. 

Genus HYPSIPETES, Vigors. (Bulbul, H. 
Boot Boot) Arracan). 

H. olivacea , Jardine and Selby, III. Orn . 2nd 
series (fibred erroneously as H. ganeesa, 
Sykes, in 1st series, pi. 168). 

Sin. Ixocinda olivacea, 61., described J, A. 3. XIV. 
676. 

Inhabits Mauritius. 

5. psaroides,T\^ors (Gould’s ‘ Century/ pi. 
10). Ban Buira (‘ Jungle Goat/ from voice), 
Ifnsuri (Hutton). Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam; 
Arraean. 

E. nilgirimis , Jerdon, Madr- Joum. X. 
'246. Inhabits Nilgiris; Ceylon. 

H. cOMolor, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. Inha¬ 
bits Tenaiseritt provinces. 

1 R McClelland", HorsBeld, P. Z. S. 1839, 
p. 159. Inhabits Himalaya ;,Assam ; Arracan. 


E. malaccetms , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 874. 
Chtap, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

E. vimeens , Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 51. 

Bin. Ixocincla virescens, Blyth* J, A. 8. XIV. 679* 
Inhabits Nicobars. 

Genus IOLE, Blyth. 

I. olivacea , Blyth, J. A. S. XIII. 386; XIV. 
573. Inhabits Malay countries* 

I. virescens , Blyth, J. A. S* XIV. 573. 
Inhabits Arracan. 

Gems HEMIXOS, Hodgson. 

H. flavala , Hodgson, J. A. S. XIV. 572. 
Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Arracan j Te¬ 
nasserim. 

H\ icterica. 

Syn. Criniger P ictericus, Strickland, An. Mag. N. 
H. 1844, p. 411. 

Turdus indicus (P), Gmelin, apud Jerdon. 

Inhabits 8. India; Ceylon, 

Genus CRINIGER, Temraiiick. 

Cr, striatus. 

Syn. TnchophoruB striatus, Blyth J. A. 8. '* 

Alcurus striatus, Hodgson, J. A. 8. XII. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Cr. flaveolus. 

Syn. Trichophorus flaveolns, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, 

p.6. 

Inhabits Himalaya; Arracan. 

Cr. gularis. 

syn. Turdus gularis, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. XIII. 160. 
Ixos phaiocephalus, Hartlaub. 

Trichophorus eaniceps, Lafresnaye. 

Pycononotus rufocaudatus, Jfiyton, Ann. Mag. N. 
H. 1845, p. 228. 

Marba-rimba, Malay ; Bres Jav. Inhabits 
Malay countries. 

Cr , ochrocephalus , 

Syn. Turdus ochrocephalus, Gmelin. 

Tiichophorus crispiceps, Blyth, J, A. 8. XI.204. 

Barou Barou (same as Tephra dorius gularis) 
Malay; Chuchakrawa , Jav. Inhabits jMalay 
countries. 

Genus PYCNONOTU8, Kuhl. 

P. jocom . 

Syn. Lanius jocosus, L, 

L. emeria, 8haw. 

Gracnla cristate Scopoli. 

sitta chinensis, Osbeck, apud G. R. Gray. 

Karra Bulbul, Sepahi Bulbul , Beng. Inha¬ 
bits India generally ; Arracan; misty (?) in 
the Tenasserim provinces and Penang* 

P. btngalensU , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 667, 

Syn. ?. cafer of India, Anctorom. 

Kala Bulbul , Beng. Inhabits Sub-Himalaya 
an region; Assam; Bengal; Mednapur Dis¬ 
trict, 
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P. haemrrhous. 

8*9. Tardus hamorrhous, Gmalin. 

Haematornis pusillui et pseudocafer, Blyth, J. A. 
8. X. 841. 

H. cafer apud Jerdon,, Catal. 

Touhi-bulbul, Beng. Inhabits Hindustan ge¬ 
nerally ; S. India ; Ceylon; Arracan. 

P. ntgropileus , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 472* 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

P. leucotis . # 

Byn. Ixos leucotis, Gould, P, Z. S. 1836, p. 6. 

Bhooroo , Sindh. Inhabits Sindh. 

P, leucogenys , (Hardw. Ill Ind . Zool.) 

* Syn. Brachypus leucogenys, Gray. 

Ixos plumigerus, Lwfrcsnaye. 

Haematornis cristatus, Burn* 

Inhabits Himalaya; Kashmir. 

P. xantholaimm f Jerdon (III. Ind. Orn. pi. 
35), J. A. S. XIV. 568. Inhabits E. Ghats 
of Peninsular India. 

P. goiavier (Sonn. Voy. t. 28). 

BY9. Muscicapa goiavier, Scopoli. 

M, psidii, Gmelin, 

Turdus aualis, Horsfield. 

Beribba , Malay ; Ohuchack, Jav. Inhabits 
Malay countries. 

P.flavescens , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 568, 
Inhabits Arracan. 

P.flavirictus , Strickland, Ann. Mag. F. H. 
1844, p. 413. 

Syw. Trichophorus virescens, Tern., apud Jerdon, 
Catal. 

Ixos virescens, Tem., apud Tickell, J. A. S. II. 
671. 

Criniger Tickelli, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 671. 
Inhabits Peninsula of India ; Ceylon; Medna- 
pur jungles, and W. border of the Gangetic 
delta. 

P. plumsus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 567. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

P. brunneus , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 568. 
Merlia, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

P. Finlay8oni , Strickland, Ann. Mag, N. 
H. 1844, p. 411. Inhabits Burmese coun¬ 
tries. Common in Arracan, Tenasserim, &c. 

P. sinensis (Eydoux and Gervais, Voy, de la 
Favorite, pi. 14). 

S*9« Muscicapa sinensis, Gmelin. 

Tardus occipitalis, Temrainck. 

Inhabits China; Philippines. 

P. melanocephdlus (Hardw. HI, Ind. Fool) 

8yn, Brachypus melanocephalus, Gray. 

Br. phimifer (P), Gonld, P, Z. 8. 1837, p. 187. 
Vanga flaviventris, Tickell, J* A. S. II. 637. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; C. India ; Assam, Syl- 
bet, Tippers, Arracan, Tenasserim provinces. 


P. atricapillus (Levaillant, Ois, <P Afr,, pi. 
140 ; much too dully coloured). 

8yn. ASgithina atricapilla, Vieillot—nee P. atrieapil- 
lus, (Vieillot, apnd Lord A, Hay, described 
J. A. s. XIV, 669 . 

Bubigula aberrant Blyth, J. A. S. 887; XVI. 

m. 

Inhabits Ceylon. 

P. gularis (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn . pi. 37. 

Syn, Brachypus gularis, Gould, P. Z. 8.1836, p. 186. 
Br. rubineu8, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. X. 246. 

Inhabits S. India. 

P. (?) cymiventris i f Blyth, J. A. S. XI. 792. 

Syn, Ixodia (afterwards changed to Ixidia) cyaniven- 
tris, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 578. 

Malncopteron Hureum, Eyton, Ann. Mag. N. H. 
18-io, p.228. 

Turdus No. 6, Raffles, Linn. Tr. XIII. 811. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Gems MICR0T0RSU8, Eyton ( Macro - 
cells P Swainson). 

M. melanoleucos , Eyton, P. Z. S. 139, p. 
102. 

Syn. Brachypodins tristis, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
576,—the young. 

Labam , and Mirba Tando , Malay. Inha¬ 
bits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus BRACHYPODIUS, Blyth. 

B. melano cephalus. 

Br. cinereoventris , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 
570. Inhabits Tippera. 

Br. poiocephalus , Jerdon (III Ind Orn. pi. 
31) ; Madr. Journ. X. 246. Inhabits 8. In¬ 
dia. 

Genus SETORNIS (?), Lesson. 

S. (?) criniger, 

Syn. Brachypus (P) criniger, A. Hay, J. A. 3. XIV. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Subfam. PHYLLORNIN2E. 

Genus PHYLLORNIS, Boie (Hariwa, Beng.) 

Ph. Hardwickii (Ad. Delessert, Voy, dans . 
VInde , pt. 2, pi. 7). 

Syn. Chloropiis Hardwickii, Jardine and Selby, Mo- 
nag. 

Chi. curviroBtris, Swainson, 2| Centen. 

CM. cyonopterus, Hodgson. 

Chi. enrysogaster, McClelland, P. Z. S. 1839, 
p. 167. 

Chi. auriventru, Gu4rin, 

Boing-dwthay, Arracan. 

Inhabits Himalaya> Assam; Sylhet j Am- 
can. 

Ph. aurifrons (Jardine and Selby t Orn . JB. 
pi. 5.) 

Sin. Chloropsis aurifrons, Jardine end Selby, MottOfe 
Chi, nul*baricus ibid, (tsb, cit.) ^ 
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Suit ffariwa, Nepal; Nget-tsin, Arracan. 
Inhabits S. India; Himalaya; Assam; Sylhet j 
Arracan. 

Ph. malabaricus. 

Syn. Turdus malabaricus, Gmelin, No. 126. 

ChioropsiB aurifron» apud Jerdon, Catnl. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon ? 

PA. Jerdoni , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 566. 
(Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn. pi. 43). 

8tn. Chloropsis gamsorliynchus (mispelt csesmarhyn- 
ch(>8, v. casmarhynchus apud Gray, Griffith’s 
Transl. An. Kingd. VI. 391), apud Tickell, 

J. A, S. II, 677. 

Chi. cocliinchinensis apud Jerdou, Catal. 

Blue chinned Thrush, Latham. 

Ph. cochinchinensis (P l. Cl 414, f. 2, apud 
Strickland. 

Syw. Turdus cochinchinensis, Lath., Gm., the adult; 
and 

T. malabaricus apud Latham—the young. 

Chloropsis malabaricus apud Kyton, P. Z. 8. * 
1886, p. 102 , and Blyth, J. A. 8, XII. 967, 
(nee fcem). 

Philemon nigricollis (P), Vieillot. 

Meliphagajavensis, Horsfield. 

Fhyliprnis moluccensia, Gray. 

Nget-tsin (same as No, 1283), Arracan; 

(Jhuchakiju . Jav. Inhabits Burmese and Malay 
countries generally ; Arracan. 

Ph. Sonneratii (Jardine and Selhy, Orn. 111. 

pi. 100). 

Syn, Chloropsis Sonneratii, Jardine and selby. 

Phyllornis Mulleri, Temminck. 

Chi. gampsorhynchus, 'Jardine 
and Selby. 

Chi. zosterops, Vigors. 

Turdus viridis, Horsfield. 

Dam , or Dawoan , Malay. Inhabits Malay 
countries generally. 

Pk. cyanopogon } Temminck, (PL Col. 512, 

f. i). 

Syw. Chloropsis mysticalis, Swainson, Centen. 
the young; described as that of and was rei 
ferred erroneously to Ph. malabaricus, J. A. 6. 
XII. 957. 

Inhabits Malay countries generally. 

Genus 10RA, Horsfield. 

I. innatata , Blyth, J. A. S. XVI. 472. In¬ 
habits Arracan. 

I. zeylanica (Brown’s 111 ,; pi. 16, 32, Lev. 
Ois. d* Afr ., pi. 141). 

Bur, Motacilla zeylanica, cingalensis, et melauictera, 
Gmelin. 

Fringilla multicolor, Latham. 

Iora melaceps, Swaiuson. 

Shaw Bhugah, or Show Bheegee, H. (Jerdon). 
Inhabit* S. India ; Ceylon ; Deyr a Doon (P). 

J. typhia (Edwards, pi. 79), 

8yn. Motacilla typhia, L. 

Ficedula beng&lensis/ Brision. 

FatUcjdi and Touftt, Beng. Inhabits Bengal; 
Nepal; Assam; Arracan; Tenasserim provinces; 
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Malayan peninsula. The exceedingly oommon 
Iora typhia of Bengal very rarely exhibits any 
black about the cap and back at any season of 
the year; and those of the whole eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal appear to be similar: but 
occasionally specimens are met with, which have 
assumed less or more of this colouring) and 
which are perhaps hybrids, like those between 
Coracm indica and C. affinis , Treron phoenv- 
coptera and Tr. Jerdoni , and^a few other ana¬ 
logously affined races). 

1. scapularis, Horsfield (Zool. Res. in Java, 
pi. ,—the female), J. A. S. XIII. 381. 

Pur any Capas , Malay; Cheetoo , Jav. In¬ 
habits Malay countries. 

Genus IRENA, Horsfield. 

I. puella (Horsfield’s Zool. Res. in Java , 
)• 

Btn. Coracias puella, Latham- 

Nget-pya zah, Arracan; Quayang , and Biang 
Kapoor , Malay; Bmsi, Jav. Inhabits C. and 
S. India ; Assam ; Burmah ; Malay countries. 
Malayan race with lower tail-coverts reaching 
nearly to end of tail. 

Fam. MELIPHAGIDiE, 

Subfam. ORTOLINyE. 

Genus ORIOLUS, L. (HuldikaJca, Beng.) 

O. Traillii (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pi. 35 ; J. 
and S-, Orn. Ind. 2nd series, pi. 26). 

Syn. Pastor Traillii, Vigors. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Burmah (Arra¬ 
can, Tenasserim). 

O. melanocephalusj L. * 

Syn. O. maderaspatanus, Franklin. T 

0. McCoshii, Tickell, J, A. >the young. 

S. II 577. J 

0. Hodgsonii (P), Swaiuson. 

Bania-bhou , Beng.; Nghet-wa, Arracan. 
Inhabits Bengal; Kutak; C. India; Nepal; As¬ 
sam ; Arracan ; Tenasserim ;—distinct race in 
Ceylon, and Malabar (?). 

0. larvatus } Lichtenstein (Lev., Ois . d* Afr . 
pi. 261, 262). 

Syn. 0. radiatus (p), Gmelin. 

0, condonguar, Temminck. 

0. capensis, Sw'ainson. 

0. monachus (Gm.), apud Wagler. 

0* chloris, Cuvier. 

Inhabits S. Africa. 

0. xanthonotus f Horsfield (Zool. Res.in Java. 
pi. ; PL Col. 214). 

Syn. 0. leucogaster, Reinwardt. 

0. castanopterus. Blyth, J, A. S. XL 796 (the 
young). 

Sepong Rayate , Malay. Inhabits Malay 
countries. 

0, chinemii, L, ; 


young. 
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Syn. 0. cochinch in ensis, Brisson. 

0. acrorhynchoi, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1881, p. 97. 

Inhabits China. 

0. macroum, Blvth, J. A. S. XV. 46. In¬ 
habits Nicobar Islands. 

0. indictis , Brisson (Jerdon’s III. Ind . Orn. 
pi. 15). 

Syn. 0. chinensis et cochinchiuensis of India, Aucto- 
rum. 

0. coronatus (7), Swainson, vel hippocrepis (?) 
Wagler, 

La Loriot des ludes, Bulfon. 


Genus ARACHNOTHERA, Temminck. 

A. magna. 

Syn. Cinnyris raagnn, Hodgson, Ind. Rer. 1887, p. 
272; J A. s. XII. 981. 

A. inornata of Assam apud Hors field, P, Z. S. 
1839, p. 167 ; vide J. A. S. XU 981. 

Inhabits Nepal; Sikim; Assam; Sylhet; 
Arracan. 

A. Jfavigaster . 

s yn. Anthrpptes flavignster, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p* 
105, J, A. S, XIV. 557. 


Inhabits Peninsular India ; rare in Bengal; 
common in Burmese and Malay countries; also 
China. 

0. ienuirostris, Blyth, J. A. 8. XV. 48. In¬ 
habits-P 

0. kundoo , Sykes (the young). 

SYN. 0. galbuia apod Franklin and Sykes (the adult). 

0. aureus, Jerdon’s Catal. 

0, galbuloides, Gould. 

Peebeck, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Hindustan 
generally ; nec L. Bengal. 

O' galbuia y L. (PI. Enl. 26). 

Syn. Coracias oriolua, Scopoli. 

Inhabits Europe; W. Asia ; N. Africa. 

0. viridis (Gould’s B. A. Vol. IV. pi. 13). 


Chechap Rimka or Koleechap Pangone t }Ia- 
l#y. inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

A. chrysogemjSy Temminck, (PI. Col . 388, 
f• 1); J. A. S. XII. 981 ; XV. 43. 

Syn. Oerthia longi rostra apud Raffles, Lin. Tr. XII 
299, ^nee Latham,. 

Siap jantmgy Malay. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula ; Sumatra. 

A. inornatoy Temminck (PL Col . 84). 

Syn. Cinnyris affinis, Hors field, Lin. Tr. XIII- 66. 

Chess, Jav. Inhabits Java. 

A. modesta. 

Syn. Anthreptes ? modesta. Eyton, P. Z* 8.1889 p. 
105. ’ * 

At. latirostns, Blyth, J. A. XII, 982. 


Syn- Grscuk viridia and Coracias sagittata, Latham. 
0. variegatus, Vieillot. 

Mimeta vitidis, King. 

M. raeruloides, Vigors and Horsfield. 

Inhabits N. S. Wales. 

Genus SPHECOTHEKES, Vieillot. 

Sph. viridis, Vieillot (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
IV. pi. 15). 

8yn. Sph. virescens, Jardine and s p lby. 

Sph. australis et canicollis. Swainson. 

Tardus maxilla'is (?), Latham. 

Inhabits Australia. 

Subfam. MELIPHAGINjE. 

Genus ENTOMYZA, Swainson. 

E. cyanotis (Gould’s B. A. Vol. IV.pl. 68). 


Chichap Rio, Malay. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula. 

A. robustay Muller (Zool. Ind. Arch.y t. 2, 
f- 1) ; described J. A. 8. XV. 43, No. 6. In¬ 
habits Sumatra. 

A. longirostra (Griffith’s Transl. An. Kingd. 
VII. 391, pi.) 

Syn. Certliia longirostra, Latham (nec Raffles). 

Prit Andun , Jav. Inhabits Java. 

A. affinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 43. 

Syn. A. inornata apud Blyth, J. A* S. XII. 982. 
'Ciunyns longirostns, Jerdon, Madr. Joom, 
XIII. 172. 

Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim provinces; 
Malayan peninsula ; very rare in 8. India. 


8yn. Gracnla cyanotis, Tardus cyaneus, et Merops 
cyanops, Latham. 

Inhabits N. S. Wales. 

Genus ZOSTEROPS, Vigors and Horsfield- 

Z.palpebrom (PL Col. 292, f. 8). 

Syn. Sylvia palpebrosa, Temminck. 

S. aunulosa, vat. &, Swainson, 

Z- maderaspatana (v, madagascariensis of India), 
anctorara (vide J. A. S. XIV. 562). 

' Inhabits India generally \ (nec L. Bengal), 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon ; Assam; Arra¬ 
can ; Tenasserim provinces; Nicobar Islands. 
Fam. NECTARINIID-ffl. 

, Bhakar-Khora (i. e.' Sugar-sue^er j’) H .; 
Mor-chang, Bong.; Tutiia, Cingh- ; Pan- 
bwng-mt (s ’.«. ‘ Flower-pecker’), Arracan. 


Genus NECTARINJA, Illiger. 

(A. With elongated middle tail-feather in 
the males). 


X. goahariensis (Royle’s III. Him, Bot., 
pi. 7), J. A. S. XII. 969. 


Syn. Certhia goslpariensis, Latham. 

tinnyris Vigorsn (the male), and C. eoneolor 
(the female), fykes, P. Z. 8. 1832, pp. 98, 
99. 

C. miles, Hodgson, Ind, Rev. 1887, p. 278* / 

0 . labecula, McClelland, P. Z. 8 . 1889, p, 107/ 
N. seherise, Tickell, J. A. 8. II. 577. / 

N. Lutbami, Jardine, Nat, Libr. j 

Inhabits Sub-Himalaya region ; C. |!(3 8» 
ndia; Assam; Sylhet; Arracan • ImMm 
rovinces. '* 
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N siparaja (PL Col. 126, f. 3). 

6yn. Certhia siparaja, Raffias, Linn. Tr, XIII. 299, 

N. mysticalis, Temminck. 

Sipa Raja, Malay, 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. 

N. Gouldia (Gould’s * Century,* pi, 56), 
J. A. S. XII. 974 

Syn. Cinnyris Gouldise, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1831, p, 44. 
Inhabits Sikim ; Sylhet; Arracan. 

N, ignicauda (Nat Libr., Nectariniidce, pi. 
29); J. A. S. XII. 972. 

Syn. Cinnyris ignicauda, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 972. 

O. rubricaudata, Blyth, mentioned J, A. S. XI. 
192. 

N. pboenicura, Jardine, Nat, Libr. 

Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Sylhet. 

N. nipalensis (Nat. Libr,, Nectariniidce, pi. 

27); J. A S. XII, 974. 

glN. Cinnyris nipaiensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 273. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

N. Honjieldi Blyth, J. A. S. Xll. 975. 

• Inhabits N, W. Himalaya. 

N. saturata (Nat. Libr., Nectariniidce, pi. 
29): J. A. S. XII. 976. 

Syn. Cinnyris saturata, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 3837, 
p. 273. 

C. as8ainensis, McClelland, P. Z. 8, 1839, p. 

187. . j 

C, Hodgsonis, Jardine, Nat. Libr. j 


N. simplex, Muller (Zool. Ini . Arch, t. 8, 
f.4). 

Syn. N. frontalis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV. 558. 
Iuhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

N phcenicotis, Temminck (PI Col. 108. f. 
1 ; 338, f. 2); J. A. S. XII. 979. 

Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries (Tip- 
pera, Arracan, Tenasserim). 

N. hypogrammica, Muller {Zool, Ind. Arch. 
t. 8, f. 3). 

Syn. N. nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XII. 980, and the 
female termed Anthreptes m&ealaria, J. A. 3, 
XI. 107- 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra: Bor¬ 
neo. 

N. Solaris , Temminck (PL Col 347, f, 3). 
Inhabits Moluccas. 

N. pectoralis , Horsfield (PI. Col. 138). 

Syn. N. eximia, Temminck. 

Certhia philippenais olivacea, Brisson. 

Sri-ganti Jav. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and Archipelago ; Nicobar Islands, 

N. flammaxillaris , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 
557. 

Syn. N. jugulftTu apud Blyth, J. \. S. XII, 979* 
Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserim. 

N. zeylonica Nat. Libr. f Nectoriniida, pi. 
20,—not good). 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam. 

N. lotenia (Nat. Libr., Nectariniidce, pi. 
23—not good). 

Syn, Certhia lotenia, L. 

C. polita, Latham. 

C. purpurata, Shaw. 

Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 

N. asiatica (Nat. Libr., Nectariniida, pi. 
24) ;J. A. $. XII. 978. 

Sin. Certhia asiatica, L. 

C, mnhrattensis, C. chrysoptera, C. cirrliata, 
et C. currucaria, Latham. 

C, saccharins, Shaw. 

Cinnyris orientals, Franklin, P. Z. 8, 1831, 

p. 122. 

O, epauletta et C. strigula, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 272, 

C* cyaneus, End., Method* 

Inhabits India generally; Arracan; Sindh. 


N. mahccensis (Swainson’s Zool. III. 1st 
ieries, pi. 121). 




Bur. Certhia malacosnsis, Soopoli- 
C. lepida. Latham. 

N* iavaaica, Horsfield. 


Xrti-ganiil, Jav. 


l-Sfcits Burmese ind Mila; countries (At- 
ypiasserim). 


8yn. Certhia zeylonica, L. 

Cinnyris sola, Vieillot, 

C. lepida apud Sykes (female). 

Inhabits Bengal : 8. India ; Ceylon. 

N. minima (Nat Libr., Nectaraniidas, fron¬ 
tispiece. ) 

syn. Cinnyris minima, Sykes, P. Z. B. 1882, p. 98, 
Inhabits S. India. 

N. Umeltii, Temminck (PI Col . 376, f. 3). 

8yn. N. Phayrei, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI. 1008. 

Certhia uperata, var., Raffles. 

C. braziliana, Shaw. 

Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries (Ar¬ 
racan, Tenasserim). 

Oenus DICjEPM, Cuvier, 

D. cruentatum (Edwards, pi. 8). 

8yn. Certhia ernentata, L, fnec apud Horsileld, Lin. 
Tr. XIII. 158, which « D. rnbroomm, 
am ), Vaill, Ois. A! Afr. pi. IW). 

C. coceinea, Soopoli. 

C. erythronotus, Latham, 

Inhabits Bengal ; Assam; Arracan : Tenss- 
serim; Malayan peninsula. 

D. trigonottiguta, (Sonnerat, Voy, out Indtp 
pi 117). , . r ' 
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• ' |t». Cwthk trigOJSOstigma, Scopoli, 

O, caatillans, Latham. 

D. croceo ventre, Vigor*. 

Seong Nalow , Malay. 

Inhabits Arracan, Tenasserim; Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula ; Sumatra. 

D. chrysorrhmtii, Temminck (Pi Col. 478). 

Syn. D. chrysochlorum, Blyth, J, A. S. XL 1009. 
Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim ; Malacca. 

D. cohcolor, Jerdon (III hd. Orn ,, pi 39)* 
Inhabits Nilgiris; Malabar. 

D. minimum . 

StN. Nectarinia minima, TicMl, J. A. S, II. 577. 
Certhia erythrorhyncha, Latham (founded on the 
drawing of a young specimen, with colour of 
hill exaggerated. 

B. Tickellim, Blyth. ,J. A- S. XII. 983. 
Myzanthe inornata, llodgson, Gray’s Catal. 

Inhabits India generally; Ceylon ; Arracan. 
Common in L. Bengal. 

Genus MYZANTIIE, Hodgson. 

M. ignipectus, Hodgson, J. A 8. XII, 983. 
Inhabits Nepal; Sikkim ; Butan. 
GV/mPllIONOCHlLU8, Strickland. 

Pr, thoracicus (PI. Col, GOO, f. 1), J. A. S. 
XIV. 559. 

Syn. Pipra thoracica, Temmiuck. 

P. maculata (?), Temminck (female or young ?) 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Pr. percussus (PI. Col. 394, f. 2), J. A. S. 
XIV. 559. 

Syn. Pipra percuss*, Temminck. 

Diceeum ignicapillum, Eyton, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 
105. 

Nalloo , or Nairn, Malayan. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra, 

Genus PIPRISOMA, Blyth (Semicromis ? 
Gould). 

P. agile, IX. S. XIII. 314. 

Syn. Fringilla agilis, Tickell, J. A. 6. II. 678. 

Pipra squallda, Burton, P. Z. 6. 1836, p. 113, 
Parisonuft fP), vireoidea. Jerdon, Maar, Journ. 
XI. 9. 

InhabitsC. India; Himalaya? (DeyraBoon P) 
OrderIV. GEMITORES. 

Fam. COLUMBIM). 

Subfam, TRERONINJ). 

Genus TRERON, Yieillot. ( Hurrial, H. ; 
Hurtel, Beng.; N'goo, Arracan; Battagoya, 
Oingh.; Poonai } Sum.) ' 

Sub-genus TORIA, Hodgson. 

T- aromatica (PI ini, 163). 

8yn« Columba aromatica, C. curvirostrii, and (the 
female). 

' C. taineaite, Gmelirt. 

Poonai ubar, 8am. (Rattw.) 


Inhabits Eastern Archipelago, 

Var. T. nipalensu, Hodgson, As* Res , XIX; 
164; J. A. S. XIV, 847. Fhoria (i. e. t 
4 beaked*), Nepnl; Kroclia, Malay. 

Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Arracan ; Tenasse¬ 
rim provinces; Malayan peninsula ; tare m L. 
Bengal. 

T, Capellei (PI. Col 143). 

Syn, Ci-iumba Capellei, Temminck. 

ViaHgo giganteus, Vigors. Zool. App. to Lady 
Baffles’s Biog. of Sir St. Raffles, p. W. 

Tr. niagnirostris, Strickland, Ann, Mag. N. H. 
1844?, p. 116. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula Sumatra. 
Subgenus TRERON, Vieiliot. 

Tr. viridifrons , Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 849* 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

Tr. Phoenicoptera?, (Gould’s f Century/ pi. 
18; but the feet should have been coloured 
brilliaut yellow); J. A. S. XIV. 849. 

Syn. Col. phoenicoptera Latham. 

C. militarist, Temminck. 

C. Hardwickii, Gray. 

Inhabits Bengal, Assam, Sylliet, Nepal, and 
ail Upper India, southward to C, India, where 
mingled much with the next race. 

Tr. cldorigaster , Blyth, J. A. S. XII. 167 ; 
XIV. 850. 

Syn. Tr. Jerdoni. Strickland, Ann. Mag, N. II. 1844, 
p. 107. 

Tr. phoenicoptera v. militaris of 8. India, Auc* 
torum. 

Inhabits Peninsula of India; rare in L* 
Bengal. 

Tr. bicincta (Jerdon’s III. Ind Orn. pi. 21) ; 
J. A. S. XIV. 851. 

Syn. Vinago bicincta (the male) and V. nnicolor 
(the female), Jerdon, Madr. Jouro. XII. 13, 
14. 

V. vernans, vaj,, Lesson’s Traite. 

Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon, Nepal, 
Assam, Sylbet, Arracan, Tenasserim. 

Tr. viridis (PI. Enl. 138 ; J. A. S. XIV. 
851. 

syn, Ooluraba viridis Scopoli. 

C. veruans, Graelin, 

C* purpurea, Latham. 

pQuye, Malay. Inhabits Malayan petointfula 
and Archipelago. 

Tr. chloroptera, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV. 852. 
Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

Tr- malabariea (Nat, Libr. ColimUdosi pi. 
1) ; Jerdoii’s III. hd. Orn-, Art. Tr, bicineta ; 
J. A. & XIV. 852* 

Syn. Vinago aromatica (the male), and V ajfiidi; 
(the female), Jerdon. Madr. -Jouru. XU, 
38 , ,. j . 

Columba pompadora P Graelin (founded^oa 
Brown’* ‘ Illustration*,’ pi 19* 20)» o 
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Inhabits S. India • Ceylon P rare in L. Ben* f 
gal; common in Assam, Sylhet, Arracan, and 
Tenasaerim, 

Hr. Olax(Pl. Col 241), 

8m Colamba olax, Temminck. 

Smbooan , Malay. Inhabits Malay coun¬ 
tries. 

Subgenus SPHBNOCERCUS, G. R. Gray. 

Sph — cantUhns (Gould’s ‘Century/ pi 57). 

SiJf; Yioago cantillans, Blytb, J. A. S. Xll. 166 
(cage variety). 

V. sphenura, Vigors, P. Z. 8, 1841, p. 173. 
Golumba aromatica, var. A. Latham (cage va¬ 
riety). 

Kokh , or Kokhela, H. Inhabits Himalaya. 
■Sph. apicauda. 

STW. Treroo apicauda, HodgsttSJfray’s Catal.; J. 

A. 8, XIV. 854. 

Inhabits S. E. HimaMyaJ 

Sph. oqyura (PI. Col 34^1 ^ 

8m Columba. oxyura, Temminck. 

Spheaurus semitorquuthsv Swainson. 

Inhabits Malay Countries. 

Germ PTILINOPU8, Swainson. 

Pt. melanocephalus (PI. Enl. 214). 

8m Columba melanocephala, Pennant. 

Jowan JBondoI, Jav. Inhabits Java, 
Pt.jamhu (Tem. Pigeons , t. 27, 28. 

Sw. Colamba jambu, Gmelin. 

Paonag Qadang , Malay; Poonai Jambu, 
Bum. Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Pt. purpuratus (Temminck, Pigeons 1 1. 24); 
vide J. A. 8. XII. 178 (bis). 

8yjt. Golumba purnurata. Latham. 

C. Forsteri, Deamarest. 

C.kurukuru, Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits Ladrones, &c. 


' PL P Inhabits Navigators’ Islands. 

Genus CARPOPHAGA, Selby. ( Dukul , or 
Dunkul, H.) 

C. sylvatiea; vide J* A. S. XIV, 856. 

Sm Golumba sylvatiea, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 581. 
Carp, senea of India, Auctorum. 

Vunkul, H.; Soona Kubutra, Uria ; Pyoon - 
imdee, Arracan ; Pagam, Sumatra. Inhabits 
C. andS. India; Assam; Sylhet; Arraean; 
Tenasserira; Malayan peninsula • Sumatra; 
Java? Variety in Nicobar Islands. 

• <7. pmlla, Blytb, J. A. S. XVIII. Inhabits 

Nilgiris. 

(7. pmpicilkta ( Pi . Col. 246). 

Syn. Golumba pertpicillata, Temminck. 

Inhabits Java ; Moluccas. 

0, intignis, vide J. A. 8. XIV. $55. 


Bur. Ducula imiguii, Hodgson, As, Bm, XVIII. 
162. 

C. cuprea, Jerdon, Madr, Jonrn. XII, p, 12 
(subsequently referred to Col, India, Baffles, 
ibid. XIII, 164). 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam; Arracan ; 
Nilgiris. 

O. bicolor (Sonn. Voy. 1. 108.) 

Sm Colamba bicolor, Scopoli. 

C. alba, Gmelin. 

C. Littoralis, Temminck. 

Barung dara luhut , Jav, Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula aud Archipelago ; Nicobar Islands. 

Subfam. COLUMBINAE. 

Subgenus ALS0U0MU3, Tickell. 

A. Hodgsonii. 

Syn. Columba llodgsonii, Vigors, T. Z. 3. 1839, p, 

16 . 

C. uipalensis, Hodgson, J, A, g. V. 122; 
XIV, 867. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

A. puniceus , Tickell, J. A. S. XI, 462; XII, 
867, 878, Inhabits C. India ; Assam ; Arra¬ 
can ; Tenaaserim. 

P. torquatus (Pi Enl. 316). • 

Syn. Columba palumbui, 1. " 1 

Inhabits Europe: variety in N, W. Hima¬ 
laya. 

P. jmlchricollis. 

Syn. Columba pulchricollis, Hodgson, vide J. A. 8* 
XIV. 866. 

Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 

P. Elphinstonei (Jerdon’s 111. Jnd. Orn. , pi. 
48). 


Syn. Ttilinopus Elphinstonei, Sykes, P. Z, S. 1832, 
p. 149. 

Inhabits Nilgiris. 

Submenus COLUMBA (as’restricted). 

C. Hvia , Brisson (PI. Enl, 510). Jalalaya , 
H.; Pawi, Mahr.; Qola of the dealers. In¬ 
habits Europe; and variety in C. and 8. Asia. 

C. leuconota , Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century/ pi, 
59), J. A. S. XIV, 864. Inhabits Himalaya, 
near snow region. 

Genus MAOROPf GIA, Swainson. 

M- Reinwardtii (PL Col, 248). 

Syn. Columba Beinwardtii, Temminck. 

Inhabits Moluccas, &c. 

M. rufipennis , Blytb, J, A. S. XV. 871: 
Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

A/, amboinensh, 

Syn. Columba amboineniis, L, 

Derkuku-sopa, Jav. Inhabits Tenaaserim 
provinces; Java; Moluccas. 
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M. leptogrammfca ( PI. Col. 248); J. A. S. 
XIV. 869. 

8m Columba leptogrammica, Temminck. 

Coccyzura tusatia, Hodgson, J, A. S. XIII. 936. 

Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 

Genus QEOPELIA, Swainson. 

G. albiventris, Blyth ( Report on Australian 
VerUbrata in Mus. As , Sue) 

Sin. Oolnmba Maugei (P), Temminck. 

Inhabits Timor. 

Q. striata (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 47), 

Syn. Columba striata et C. simca, L. 

C. malaccensis, Gmelin. 

C, f«w«t, Bonnaterre. 

C. bantamensis, Sparrman. 

Kotitiran, 8um.; Berkutut , Jav. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus TURTUR, Selby. G'hugu , Feng. ; 
Fackta, H.; Cobey a, Cingh.; Gy a, Arracan; 
Balam , or Terkuku, Mai., Sum.; Pater, Jav. 

T. risorius (Temminck, Pigeons , t. 44); vide 
J. A. S. XIV. 870. 

8yn. Columba risoria, U 

T. erythrophrys, Swainson, npud Strickland, 

Bhor Faciah, H, ; Kalhok, KahaJak, Kaha- 
laki, or Paur Ghugliv , Ben*. Inhabits N. 
Africa ; S. E. Europe P; S. Asia. 

T. bitorquatus (Temminck, Pigeons t, 40). 
Syn. Columba bitorqnata, Temminck. 

Puter-genni , Jav. Inhabits Java ; Moluccas; 
Timor. 

T. humilis (PI. Col. 258, 259). 


Syn. Columba orientally Latham. 

C. meen«. Sykes, P. Z. 8. 1832, p. 149. 

C. gelastis, Temminck. 

C. agricola, Ticked, J. A. 8. II, 581 r 
C. ferrago, tiversmann. 

C. turtur, var., Raffles P 

Balam, or Terkuku, Sum., Baffles ; Kulla 
Fachtah , H. ; Sam Qliughu, Beng.; Whulga , 
Mahratta • Gy<j-pein-doo-ma , Arracan. Inha¬ 
bits India generally ; Burmah ; E. Malasia; N. 
Asia in summer. 

T. seneqalensis (Temminck, Pigeons U 45); 
J. A. S. XIV. 873. 

Stn. Columba <cnegalensis, L. * 

C. cambaiensis, Ginelin. 

C. maculicollis, Wagler. 

T)rlru Fachtah , H- Inhabits India general¬ 
ly (nec alluvium ofL. Bengal), W. Asia; 
Turkey ; N. Africa. 

Genus CHALCOPHAPS, Gould. 

Ch. indicus (Edwards, pi. 14); J. A. S. XIYV 
859. 

syn. Columba indie*, L. 

C. pileata, Scopoli, 

C. javHnica (?), cyanocephala, et albicapUli, 
Gmelin. 

C. cyanopil«*ata, et griaeocapilh, Bonnaterre. 

C. superciliary Wagler. 

Ram Qliughu and Rhaj Ghnghu , Beng.; Nil 
Cobaya or Nillo Cobaya ( i . e. ‘ blue dove’) 
i Cingh.; Gyo-vgijo, Arracan ; Takoat, and Poona 
j Tama, Malay ; Limoo-an , Sum. ; Delimu * or 
i Glimukan , Jav. 

Inhabits India - Burmese and Malay coun¬ 
tries. 


Syn. ColumbR humilis, Temminck. 

C. riaoria (minor), Franklin—the female. 
Asiatic Pigeon, Latham. 


Subram. GOURINjE. 

Genus CALIENAS, G. R. Gray. 

Seroti Fachtah, H.; Gohbi (or' ro«e-colour-; C Blanca (Edwards, pi. 339 r PI, Enl. 
ed’), Tamaklmri (or ‘copper cup’), and Itknya 491 )- 
(or ‘ brick coloured’), Ghugliu, Beng.; Qyo - j 
lengbya t Arracan. Inhabits India generally; 


Arracan. 

T. chinensis (Sonnerat’s Voy. aitx lades , t, 
102); vide J % A. S. XIV. 875. 

Syn. Columba chinensis, Scopoli. 

C. risoria, var B, Latham. 

Inhabits China. 

T. matensis (Temminck, Pigeons t. 43) ; J. 
A. S. XIV. 874. 

Syn. Columba suratensis, Latham. 

C. tigrina, Temminck. 

C. turtur, L. var., figured in Griffiths’ Trans. Ann. 
Kiogd., VIII. 29u. 

Chitla } Upper Province; Chitroka Fachtah 
H.; Chanral Ghnghu , or Telia Qhughu, B. ; 
]JTaii^erjkiri,Bhagulpur; Cobeya y Cingh.; Lay- 
* biouk, Arracan. Inhabits India generally, Bur- 
meaaand Malay countries. 

» .flR wientalU(PL Col. 650); J 4 A, 8. XIV. 


Syn. Colnmba nicobarica, L. 
C. gall us, Wagler; 


Inhabits Andaman and Nicobar Islands.; 
Mergui Archipelago ; Malayan peninsula. 

Order RASORES. 

F«m. MEGAPODIDA5. 

Genus MEGAPOBIUS, Quoy and Gaymard* 

M. nicobariensis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 52, 
372. inhabits Nicobar Islands. 

Fara. PHASIANIDAL 
Subfam. PAVONINE.. 

Genus PAVO t L. ; 

P. cristatus,. L. (PI. Enl. 433,434). ■ f 

Syn. P. asMmensis, McClelland, Ind. Rev. 1818. I 
p. BIS, . ( 

Maym B.; Maur, H.; lira, or Marti, 
Sum. (Raffles). •*' ; - 
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Inhabits India generally $ Assam; Chitta¬ 
gong ; Burmah ? Sumatra. 

P. mulicut, L. Vieiilot, (Gal, da Ois, t. 
202). 

Syn. P, speciferus, Vieiilot. 

P. Aldrovandi, Wilson. 

P. javamcus, Horafield. 

P. japonensis, Brisson. 

Oo-doung , Arracan ; P egu Mayura B. ; Me- 
rak, Jav. Inhabits Burmese and Malay coun¬ 
tries ; northward to Arracan. 

Genus MELE^GRIS, L. 

Af. gallapavo , L. (Wilson's Am. Orn, } Bonap. 
Cont. p. 9). 

Syn. M. lylveatris, Vieiilot. 

Gallopavo sylvestris, Catesby. 

Peru, B., II. Inhabits N. America. A. In¬ 
dian domestic variety, male. * 

Subfam. POLYPLECTRONIN£. 

Genus CERIORNIS, Swainson. 

0. melanocephala (Gould’s * Century,' pi. 
03, 64, 65). 

$YN. Satyra melanocephala et Phasianua nipa- 
lensia, Gray. 

Tragopan Hastingsii, Vigors. 

Jewar, Jewari , Simla. Inhabits N. W. Hi¬ 
malaya. 

C. satyra (Gould's * Century! pi. 62). 

Syn. Meleagris satyra, L. 

Satyra Lathami et Penuautii, Gray. 

S. cornuta, G. It. Gray. 

Dajia, Beng. (Bhotea ?) Inhabits S. E, Hi- 
malya (Nipal, Sikim). 

0. Temmwckii (Hardtvicke’s III. Ind. Zool) 
Sin. Satyra Temminckii, Gray. 

Inhabits China. 

Genus JTHAGINIS, Wagler. 

I. cruentus (Hardwicke’s III Ind. Zool Tem. 
PI Col . 332). 

Sin. Phasianua cruentus, Wagler. 

Ph. Gardnerii, Hardwicke (female). 

Inhabits Nepal. 

Q#m GALLOPERDIX, Blyth. (Spur- 
fowl of sportsmen). 

(?. zeylonensis (Pennant's Ind . Zool pi, 7). 

Syn, Tetrao zeylonensis, Gmelin. 

T. bicalcaratus, Pennant. 

Aban or Sdban Cucculct, Cingh- Inhabits 
Ceylon. 

G. lunulosa (Hardwicke's III Ind Zool; 
Delessert, Toy. aux, Indes , pi. 10 ; Jerdon, 
XA t JM» Orn>, pi. 43, the female)* 

Sin. Perdix lunulosa, Valenciennes. 

P. et Plecfcrophorus Hardwickiij Gray. 
Francolinus nivosus Delimit. 


Jitta Kodi, Telugu. Inhabits Rajmahl ; 
C. W.; and S. India. 

G. spadiceus (Hardwicke's III fad, Zool. f 
the female). 

Syn. Tetrao spadiceus, Gmelin. 

T. madagaacariensis, Scopoli. 

Polyp] ectron Northim, Gray (the female). 

Inhabits C. and S. India. 

Genus POLYPLECTRON, Teraminck. 

P. chinquis, Temminck (PL Col, 639), apud 
G. R. Gray. 

Syn. P. albo-ocellatum, Cuvier. 

P. lineatuin, Gray, the female. 

Pavo tibetnnus, L. 

Peacock Pheasant from China (?), Ed¬ 
ward’s, pi. 67, 69. 

Doung-Jcula, Arracan: Mo-nuumr, and Day* 
o-da-huk. Inhabits Assam, Sylket, Arracan, 
Tenasserim. 

P. bicalcaratum (Hardwicke’s III. Ind. Zool) 

Syn. Pavo bicalcaratus, L. 

P. mal&ccensis, Scopoli. 

P. Hardwiokii, Gray. 

Kuaow Charman , Malay, Sum. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

Genus ARGUS, Temminck. 

A. giyanteus, Teraminck (Vieiilot, Gal. des 
Ois., t. 203 ; Jariiine and Selby, III Orn, t 
n. s., pi. 6). 

Syn. Phasianua argus, L. 

A. [iavoninu‘5, Vieiilot, 

Malay Peacock, Latham. 

Kuaow, Malay ; Sum. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula ; Sumatra. (Nec Sylhet, as stated by 
llardwicke, MS. in Brit. Mus) 

Subfam. PHASIANINiE. 

Genus G ALLUS, L. (apud G. R. Gray). 
Murgh, femnle Murghi , H.: Ayam, Malay. 

G. femigineus, 

Syn. Tetrao ferrugineus, Gmelin. 

G. bankiva, Temminck. 

Phasianus gallus, L.,—Domestic varieties 
(among which are Q. giganteus, morio, 
crispus, ecdiulatus, pumflus, pluxnipes, 
cristatus, pentadactylus, pusilluB, lana- 
tus, &c.) 

Hackled Partridge, Latham—the hen. 

Ban Murqh , or Jungli Murgh, H.; Bdn 
Kokra, of Santals; Ayam utan , Malay; Br$o* 
ga , Sum.; Bcngkiwo, or Bekikko f Java, In¬ 
habits Jungly districts of ajl N. India, from 
valleys of sub*Hiraalayan region southward to 
the Vindhyian range and the N. Circars • As¬ 
sam : Burmese and Malay countries: Turty|« 
tan? (Vide J. A. 8. VIII, 1007). 
race, with white ear-lappet in living specimens 
(vide Amt. Mag. Ni S . XX, 389). B. Pale 
sub-Himalayau race (vide Am M. Ik ft» 
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G. Stanleyi , Gray, (Hardwicke’a III Ind. 
Zool .,—the hen). 

Stk. G. Lafeyettei, Lesson. 

Q. lineatus, Birth, mentioned J. A. 8. 
( XVU87. 

Wdle Ouccula , Cingh. Inhabits Ceylon. 

G. Someratii , Tem. (PL Col 232, 233). 

Sth. Phasianus gallus apml Sonnerat. 

Ph. indiou8, Leach. 

Jurujli Murgh , S. India. Inhabits peninsu¬ 
la of India. 

Genus EUPLOCOMUS, Temminck. 

Eu % ignitus (Macartney’s Emb. to China , 
pi. 13). 

8yn. Phasianus ignitus, Shaw. 

Gallus Macartneyi, Temminck. 

Ph. rufus, Raffles (the female). 

Jugang , Sum. Inhabits Malayan peninsu¬ 
la ; Sumatra. 

Etc. nycthemerus (PI, EnL 123, 124). 

Stk. Phasianus nycthemerus, L. 

Nycthemerusargentatus, Swainson. 

Inhabits China. 

Eu. lineatus (Belanger, Voy, Ind. Orient. 
Zool., pi. 8, 9). 

Syn. Phasianus lineatus, Latham, 

Ph. Rrynaudii, Lesson. 

Ph. fasciatus, McClelland, Calc. Journ, 
N. H. II. 146. 

Yeet, Arracan. Inhabits Burmese countries. 
(Arracan, Tenasserim. Pegu). 

Eu. Horsfieldi (Gray’s III. Gen. Birds, 
pi. ). 

Sth. Gallophasis Horsfieldi, G. R. Gray. 

Mut’hura; Purple Pheasant of Europeans. 
Inhabits Assam; Sylhet. 

Eu. melanolus , Blyth, (noticed J. A. S. 
XVII, 694). Kalij Pheasant of Darjiling. In¬ 
habits Sikkim. 

Eu. albocmtatus. (Gould’s * Century! pi. 

66,67). 

Stic. Phasianus albooristatui, Vigors. 

Ph. Ramilfconii, Gray (Hardw, Ill. Ind. 
Zool.) 

Kal^ of Simla, Masuri, &c.; also Murgb 
Kalij, and Kuhera « Inhabits N, W, Himalaya. 

Eu. eiythropthdmos (Hardw. III. Ind. Zool. 
—the female). 

Sin. Phasianus erythrqpthalmoi, Raffles. 

Ph. pnrpureus, Gray (the female). 

Pago*, Malay; Mira Mata , Sum. Inhabits 
Malayan peuipsula; Sumatra . 

Ge%it PHASIANUS, L. 

' * ’ Stfymui PUCUSIA, G. K. Gray. 


P# macrolopha (Gould’s * Century,* pi. 69, 

70). 

Six. Satyra macrolopha, Lesson. 

Ph. pucrasia, Vigors, J. E. Gray. 

Ph. pucrasse, Gray. 

Tragopan Duvaucelei, Tomminek. 

Pla,% Pukras , Kojdas. Inhabits N. W. Hi¬ 
malaya (rare in Nepal.) 

Subgems PHASIANUS, as restricted. 

Ph Wallichi (Gould's ‘ Century / pi. 68. 

Sfjtf. Iiophophorus Wallichii, Hardwicke. 
phasianus Stacei, Vigors. 

(Mr, or Cheor, Banchil , Herril. Inhabit* 
N. W. Himalaya. 

PA. torquatus , Gmelin (Hardw. III. Ind. 
Zool). 

Syn. Ph. albotorquatus, Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits China, 

Ph. colchicns, L. (PL Enl. 121; 122). Kurg~ 
had, Pushtu, Inhabits W. Asia (Abundant— 
thouodi somewhat different from the European 
birder-on the Elburz Chain, N. of Persia). 
, Now,common in Europe. 

Subgam THAUMALEA, Wagler 

Th. Amherstice (G. R. Gray, III . Gen. Birds, 
pi. 125). 

\ Syn. Phasianus A mb e rati®, Leadbeater. 
j nhabits bordering regions of China and 

.iudt. 

Genus LOPHOPHORUS, Temminck. 

L. mpeyams (Gould’s 1 Century ,* pi. 60, 

61 ). 

Syn. Phasianus Impeyanns, Latham. 

Ph. curvirostris, Shaw, 

Lophophoms rufulgens, | mminok. 

Monal, or Chur Monal ; Murgh-i-zari 
(‘ Golden Fowl 5 ) ; Murgh Muhshor: male, 
Ratkap ; female, Monali. Inhabits Himalaya 
generally : Kaffiristan (Burnes). 

Subfam. TETRAONINiE. 

Genus TETRAOGALLU8, Gray. 

T. himalayensis, G. R. Gray (Hardw. IlL 
Ind. Zool. ; Jardine and Selby, Om. IU. p|. 
141, nec pi. 76, nec G. E. Gray, 111. Gen . 
Birds). These have since been united by Mr. 
G. E. Gray ; but of some dozens of specimens 
from Afghanistan eastward to Sikim, all were 
quite similar, and corresponded neither with 
the Persian species (T. caucasica, v. Nigdli), 
nor with the Altai species (T. altaica) at de¬ 
scribed, nor very decidedly with the figure pub* 
lished by Messrs. Mitchell and G. It. Gray, 
which should represent a fourth species. ' 

Sin, T, Nigelli of Himalaya, Auctorau. 
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Inhabits Himalaya ; Hindu Kosh; Afghan¬ 
istan. 

Germs LERVA,~Hodgson. 

L. nivicola , Hodgson. 

Syn. Perdix lerva, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1803, p. 
107. 

Quoir Monal. Snow Partridge of sports¬ 
men. Inhabits Snow-region of Himalaya. 

Subfam. PTEROCLINiE. 

Genus PTEROCLES, Temminck. (Bur- 
titur , H. Whistling Grouse , or Rock Pigeons 
of sportsmen in India). 

ft. arenarius (PI. Col. 52, 53). 

Syn. Tetrao arenarius, Pallas. 

Perdix aragonica, Latham, 

Bonasa pyrenaica, Brisson. 

BuUity H. ; KhyrguU or Sya*rim; also 
Tuturuk (expressive of cry), and Bovra Kurra 
(‘ black breast’), Afghanistan. Sand Grouse 
of sportsmen. Inhabits desert regions of Asia, 
8. Europe,.and N. Africa. t 

Pt.fasciatus (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Or\ , pi. 
10, 36). \ 

Syn. Tringa fasciata, Scopoli. 

Tetrao indicus, Gmelin. 

Perdix indica, Latham. 

(Enas indicus et bicinctus, Vieillofc. 
Pterocles quadricinctus, Temminck. 

Hundsgri , H. ; Polunkar , Telugo ; Kelku- 
dari (Rock Partridge), Tamnl. Painted Grouse 
of sportsmerf. Inhabits Hindustan generally. 
Pt. alchata (PL Enl 105, 106). 

Syn. Tetrao alihata, L. 

T. caudacutus, Gmelin. 

T. chata, Pallas. 

(Enas cata, Vieillofc. 

Pt. caspius, Menctries. 

Inhabits middle Asia; Afghanistan ; Syria; 
Spain ; N. Africa. 

Pt. exustus, Temminck (Tl. Col. 354, 360). 
Syn. Pt. senegalensis, Lichtenstein. 

Bur Tetur and Kumar Tetur , H. ; Bufta- 
tor , Sindh • Sassinia, Afghanistan. Inhabits 
Hindustan ; M. and W. Asia; 8. Europe • 
N. Africa. 

Subfam. PERDICINjE. 
litr or Tetur (root of Tetrao ), H.; Kha Arracan, 
A. Guinea-fowl. 

Genus NUMIDA, L. 

FT. meleagris, L. 

Syn. N. galeata, Pallas. 

Inhabits Africa. The domestic adults are 
typically coloured. 

‘ Gem FRANOOLINUSj Brisson. Stephens. 
Dir. b With stouter bills. 


Fr. pintadeus. 

Syn. Tetrao pintadeus, Scopoli. 

T. modagasoariensis, Gemelin, (nee Sco- 
poli) 

Pintado Partridge , Mauritius. Inhabits Mau¬ 
ritius. 

Fr, sinensis. 

Syn. Tetrao ainensis, Osbeck. 

T. perlatua, Gmelin. 

Perdix Phayrei, Blyth, mentioned J. A, S. 
XU, 1011. 

Inhabits Indo-China ; China. 

Div. 2. With less robust bills. 

Fr. vulgam } Stephens (PL Enl. 147,148). 
Syn. Tetrao francolinns, I. 

Kola Tetur , H. • Mushki Tetur , Urdu : 
Durraz (Burnes). Black Partridge of sports¬ 
men. Inhabits N. India ; Afghanistan ; Per¬ 
sia ; Syria ; Cyprus ; Sicily. 

Fr. pictus, (Jardine and Selby,. Orn. III. pi. 
50). 

Syn. Perdix picta, Jardiue and Selby. 

P. Hepburnii, Gray, Hardw. Ill Ind. Zool. 

' Painted Partridge of sportemwi. Inhabits 
peninsula of India, where replacing? Fr. vul¬ 
garis. ! ' \ 

I). Rock Partridges. 

Genus CACCABIfc, Boie. 

C. chukar (Gould’s ‘ Century pi. 71). 

Syn. Perdix chukar, Gray. 

Chacura pugnax, Hodgson, Madr. Journ-. 
1837, p. 305. 

Chukor , H. (from voice ; Kulk % or Kirk. 
Pushtu. Inhabits Himalaya ; Afghanistan. 

E. Ordinary Partridges. 

Genus PERDIX, Brisson. 

P. guhris , Tern. (Hardw. Ill Ind. Zool) 
Jungli Titr f H. Wood Partridge, and Bengal 
Chikor of sportsmen. Inhabits Banks of Gan¬ 
ges. 

P. pondiceriana (PL Col. 213; Hardw. Ill, 
Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Tetrao pondicerianus, Gmelin, 

Perdix orientals, Gray. 

Gora Titur , H. Gmj } Common , or Scavenger 
Partridge of sportsmen. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; Ceylon, never on the E. side of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Genus RHIZOTHERA, G. R. Gray.. 

Rh. curvimtris (Hardw, III. Ind. Zool— 
the female). 

Sin. Tetrao eurvirostris, Raffles, 

Perdix longirostris, Temminck* 

Janting, Sum. Inhabits Malayan Peninsula; 
Sumatra. J ' 
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Fc Wood Partridges. 

Genus ARBORICOIA, Hodgson. 

A. iorqueola (PI. CoL 462, 463 j Hardw. 
Ill, Ind . Zool.— male. 

* Sin. Perdii torqueola, Valenciennes. 

P. megapodia, Temminck. 

. P. olivaoea, Gray. - 

Peura , Ban Petra, N. W. Himalaya. Green 
or Hill Partridge of sportsmen. Inhabits Hima¬ 
laya. 

A. rufogularis, Blytb, J. A. 8. XVIII, In¬ 
habits Sikim at a lower altitude thau the preced¬ 
ing race. 

A. atrogularis , Blytb, J. A. S. XVIII, 
Inhabits Hill regions of Assam, Sylhet, and 
Artacan. 

A* ( 1) Charltoni. 

Syn. Perdix Charltoni, Eyton, Ann, Mag. N. 
H. XVI. 230. 

Inhabits Penang. 

Genus ROLLULU8, Bonnaterre. 

R (i) ocellatus (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zoll.) 

Syn. Tetrao ocellatus, Raffles, Lin. Tr. XIII, 
322. 

Perdix oculea, Tcmtninck. 

Troong , Sum. Inhabits Tenasserira provin¬ 
ces ; Malayan Peninsula ; Sumatra. 

B. cristatus (PL Col, 850, 351), 

Syn, Columba cristate, Gmelin. 

Phasianus roulroul, Scopoli. 

Perdix coronate, Latham. 

Tetrao porphyrio, Shaw. 

T. viridiB, Gmelin—female. 

Soal, Bestum , Malay ; Btniol , Sum. Inha¬ 
bits Tenasserim provinces; Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. 

B . niger (Belanger’s Voyage , 't. 7, male,— 
Hardw. 1M, hd. iToo/.,—female.) 

Syn. Cryptonyx niger', Vigors, Zool. ) 

Journ. IV. 349. > Male. 

C. Dussumieri, Lesson. ) 

*' C. Ferruginous, Leadbeater, S 

Lin. Tr. XVI. 349. L . 

Perdix seruginosa, Eyton, P. Z. ( m ‘ 
S. 1839, p. 106. ) 

Hole , Malay, Inhabits Malayan peninsula; 
Sumatra. 

G. Dwarf Partridges. 

Germ PERDICULA, Hodgson. BushQuails 
of Sportsmen. 

?. asiatica (Trots, fool. Soc. II, pi. 3,— 
not good). 

Syn. Coturnix yenath, Sykes. 

Perdix asiatica etcambaiensis (11 La¬ 
tham. 

Lom, Common Bush Quail of Sports¬ 
men : Rock Quail, S. India. Inhabits India 
generally. 


P. argoondah (Trans* Zool. Soc . II, pi. 2 ,—• 

not good). 

Syn. Coturnix argoondab, Sykes. 

Perdix rubiginosa (1), Valenciennes. 

Goerza , H. Forest Quail. Inhabits S. Indie. 

I. Quails* Buttair , H. 

Genus COTURNIX, Mocrrbing. 

Submenus COTURNIX, Gould. 

C. communis, Bonnaterre (PI. JEnl. 170. 

Syn. Tetrao coturnix. L. 

C. major, Brisson. 

C. dactylisonans, Temminck. 

C. europaeus, Swainson. 

C. vulgaris, Jardine. 

Ghaghus , H. (Jerdon). Common Quail of 
sportsmen. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa: 
common in India (nec Malasia), 

C. coromandelica (PI. Col. 35.) 

Syn. Tetrao coromandelicuB, Gmelin. 

C. textilie, Temminck. 

Rain Quail of sportsmen. Inhabits India 
generally. 

C. chinensis, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. V. 92). 

Syn. Tetrao chinensis, L. 

T. manilleusis, Gmelin. 

Coturnix philippensis, Brisson. 

C. excalfatoria, Temminck. 

C. flavipes Blytb, J. A. S. XI. 808.-the 
female. 

Pikau, Malay ; Chaun-chan , China ; Painted 
Quail of sportsmen. Inhabits S. E Asia and 
its islands ; Australia. Common in the Malay 
countries; less so in Bengal; rare in S. India; 
Ceylon. 

C> (?). erythrorhyncha , Sykes, (Zool. Trans . 
Vol. II. pi. 1). Kohui Lowa , H. (Jerdon). 
Red-billed or black Quail of Nilgiris. Inha* 
bits Nilgiris; Malabar. 

Fain. TINAMIDA3 (?) 

Subfara. TURNICINJ). 

Genus TURNIX, Bonnaterre. Button Quails 
of sportsmen. 

T, ocellatus (Sonn. Toy. t. 23). 

6yn. Oriolns ocellatus, Scopoli, 

Tetrao luzonieosis, Gmelin. 
tiemipodins thoracicns, Temminck. 

H. atrogularis, Eyton, (the female), and H, 
taigoor spud Eyton (the female), P. Z. 8. 
1839, p. 10?. 

H. pugnax (P), Temminck (pi. Col. 60, 9\ apnd 
G. K. Gray, Brit. Mus, Catal, and Strickland, 
Ann. Mag. N. h. XX. 135. 

Pochio, Malay ; Puyu. Sum.; Dri-gul, male, 
Oomma, female, Java- Inhabits Himalaya (Al- 
morab, Nepal, Sikim); Burmese and Malay 
countries; Philippines. N B. Himalayan,.Bntr 
meae and Malayan examples are perfectly 
similar. 
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Rufous variety from 8. India and Ceylon 
(Zool Trans . Vol, II. pi. 4). 

Snr. Hemipodiui taigOor, Sykes,—the male, and II. 
pugnax apud Sykes and Jerdou,—the female. 

Small pale variety common in L. Bengal. 
(J 7 . bengatensis , Blyth). Salni gundru Muttra. 

T. Dussumieri (PI. Col 454, f. 2). 

Syic. flemipodiu9 Dussumieri, Temmmck. 

id. maculoaus (P). Temminck, apud G. R. Gray, 
Brit. Mus. Catal. 

T. tanki, Buch. Hamilton, described J. A, S. 
Xll. 181, (bis). 

Bustard Quail of sportsmen. Inhabits India 
generally; Arracan. 

T. Sykesi, A. Smith, Zool Africa , art. T. 
fyuram. 

Srn Ortygls Dussumieri apud Jerdon, Catal., and J- 
A. S. XI. 804. 

Ohimnaj ? H. (Muttra); Tatlu Buttera, 
Sindh. Inhabits India generally: (L. Bengal ?); 
Sindh. 

Order V. CURSORES. 

Fam. CASUARIDiE. 

Gems CASUARIUS, L. 

C. galeatus , Vieillot (Pi. Enl 313; Mena¬ 
gerie du Museum, pi. ). 

Syn, Struthio casuarius, L. 

C. emu, Latham. 

Inhabits Moluccas. 

Germ DROMAIUS, Vieillot. 

Dr, Notoe Hollands (Gould's B. A. Vo]. 
VI. pi. 1). 

Snr. Casuarius novae hollandiae, Latham. 

Dr. ater, Vieillot. 

Dromiceus australis, Swainson, 

Dr. emu, Stephens, 

Inhabits Australia. 

Earn. STRUTHIONIDiE. 

Genus STRUTHIO, L. 

Str. camelus, L* (Pi. Enl 547 ; Menagerie 
du Museum, pi. ). Shutur-murgh (‘Camel- 
fotvl), H. Inhabits Africa; Arabia ? 

Order VI. GRALLATORES. 

Tribe PRESSIROSTRES. 

Pam. OTIDJ1. 

• Genus OTIS, L. 

Subgenus HOUBARA, Bonap. 

■ B f Maequeenii (Hardwieke’a III Ind . Zool) 
J.A. S. XVI. 786. 

8nL Qti* Maequeenii, Gray. ♦ 

TUaor, H.; Dugdaar , Pushtu, Humana Flo - 
tike®? of sportsmen. Inhabits C, and W. desertb 
of India ; Afghanistan. 

Subgtms EUPQDOTIS, Lesson, 


Eu. Edwardii (Hsrdwicke’s 111 Ini. Zool ; 
Gould’s Century, pi. 72). 

Six. 0. Edwardii, Gray, 

0. nigriceps. Vigors. 

0, lucomensis, Vieillot (apud G. K, Gray), 

Tokdar , H. Inhabits Hindustan; Luzon ? 

Subgenus. 8YPHEOTIDE8, Lesson. 

S. lengalensis (Gould’s Century, pi. 73, 74, 
76). 

Six. Otis bongalensis, Gindin, 

0. himalajana, Vigors, 

0. deliciosa, Gray, 

Charj , or Allah Charj, H. Florilcen of N. 
India. Inhabits Bengal, Assam, Nepal; N. In¬ 
dia generally. 

S. auritus (Jardine and Selby, Orn . Ill pU 
40, 92; Jerdon’s III. Ind . Orn , pi. 33). 

8yn. Otisaurita, Latham. 

0. fulva, Syfcs, male in hon-breeding dress. 

0. atneeps, Gray. 

0. mdica, Shaw. 

Charj , H. (S. India); Tun-mor , Mahr.; Kun* 
noul , Can. Floriken of S. India : Likh of Ben¬ 
gal. Inhabits India generally. 

incertj: sedis, 

Fam. GLAREOLIUdE. 

Genus GLAREOLA, Brisson. 

Gl orientals , Leach (apud G. R. Gray, Lin, 
Tr. XIII, p. 132,pK ; Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI. 
pi, 23 figures and descriptions bad, if the 
species be correctly assigned). 

Stn. Gl. pratincola vel torqnata of India, anctorum. 

Inhabits India, Burmese and Malay coun¬ 
tries. 4 

Gl. lactea, Temminck (PI Col 399; Grif* 
fiths’ Trans. An. Kingd ., VIII. 543, pi.—* 
very bad). 

Syn. Gl. orientals apud Jerdou, Madr, JourU/ 

XII. 215. 

TJtteran, Sindh. Inhabits India generally 
(very abundant). 

Pain- CHARADRIADJi. 

Subfara. CUR80RIIN$. 

Genus CUR80RIUS, Latham. 

0. coromandelicu8 . 

Syn. Charadrius coromandelicue, Gmelin. 
CursoriuB asiatiens, Latham. 

C. frenatus, Illiger, 

Tachydromus orientalis, Swainson. 

Nukri, H. Inhabits India generally (nee 
Lower Bengal.) 

Genus MACROTARSIUS, Wjttw 

M. Utorquatus , Jefdon, Bljtb, J. A. 8. 
XVII. 25 4. Inhabits E. Ghftt of peninsular 
India. 


Subfam. 
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Germs ESACUS, Lesson. 

E. recurvirostris. 

Syn. (Edicnemus recurvirostris, Cuvier. 

Carvanical grisea, Hodgson, J. A, 'S. V. 

796. 

Kawanak, H. ; Tuloor, Sindh. Bastard 
Flmken of sportsmen. Inhabits India gene¬ 
rally ; Ceylon ; Sindh ; Arracan. 

Genus (EDICNEMUS, Cuvier. 

(Ed. crepitans (PL Enl. 919). 

Syn. Charadrius cedicnemus, L. 

Bunin, or Ldmbi, H.; Khurma , Beng.; 
Gadang Kapala, Sura. (Raffles). Bastard 
Floriken of some. Inhabits Europe, Asia, 
Africa. Very common in parts of India. 

Subfam. VANELLINiE. 

Titi, Beng. 

Genus HOPLOPTERUS, Bonaparte. 

H. ventralis (Hardw. Ill Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. Charadrius ventralis, Wagler. 

Ch. Duvaucelei, Lesson. 

Nghet Taloing, Arracan, Inhabits India 
generally (on sand-flats). Common in Arracan. 

Genus SARCIOPIiORUS, Strickland. 

S. bilobus (PI. Enl. 880). 

Syn. Charadrius bilobus, Gmelin. 

Zirdi , H. Inhabits India generally on arable 
land. 

Genus LOBIVANELLUS, Strickland. 

L . goensis (Gould’s Century, pi. 78). 

Syn. Parra gbcnsis, Gmelin. 

Charadrius atrogularis, Wagler. 

Tititui (expressive of cry), 31. ; Titori, 
Sindh. Kibullo , Cingh. ; Teeteedoo , Arracan. 
Inhabits India generally and Malay countries 
(very abundant). 

L. cinereus . 

Syn. Fluvianusciuereu8,Blyth, J. A. S. XL587. 

Inhabits Bengal not uncommon in cold sea¬ 
son. 

L. leucurn (Denon’s Egypt, Zool., pi. 6, 
f. 2). 

Syn. Charadrius leucurus, Lichtenstein. 

Cbm, Kabul. Iuhabits Middle Asia ; N. 
Africa. Very rare in India. 

Genus VANELLTJS, L. v 

F. cristfitus , Meyer (PL Enl . 242). 

Syn. Tringa vanelus, L. 

V. gavia, Leach. 

Alatge, or Mekhdao , Kabul. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope and Asia; N. Africa (in winter): Upper 
India; never in 3. India, or L. Bengal. 


Subfam. CHARADRIXJ). 

Genus 8QUATAROLA, Cuvier. 

Sq. helvetka , (Pi. Enl. 854, 858). 

Syn. Tringa helvetica, Gmelin. 

Tr. squatarola, L. 

Charadrius hypomelas, Pallas. 

Vanellus griseus, Brisson, 

V. melanogaster, Bechstcin. 

Bara Batan , B. ; Chibugan, Java. This 
is of nearly general distribution. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, N. America. Not rare in 
L. Bengal. 

Genus CHARADRIUS, L. 

Ch. pluvialis , L. (PI. Enl. 904). Inhabits 
Europe ; W. Asia ; N. Africa. 

Ch. virginkus , Bechstein (Wilson’s Am. 
Orn, pi. 69, f. 5). 

Syn. Ch. pluvial is 'apud Wilson, also Horsfield 
and Jerdon, Catal. 

Ch. pluvialis var., Raffles. 

Ch, marmoratus, Temminck. 

Ch. pectoralis, Vieillot. 

Ch. xanthocheilus (?), Wagler (Gould’s B. 
A. Vol, VI. pi. 13). 

Chota Batan , B. : Berkay , Malay • Cheru • 
ling, Sum, ; Trull , Jav. Inhabits S. E. Asia 
and its islands ; Australia ?; N. and S. Ame¬ 
rica. Very common in India. 

Sub-genus EUDROMIAS, Boie. 

Eu. morincllus (PI. Enl. 832). 

Syn. Charadrius morinellus, L. 

Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia. 

Sub-genus HIATICULA, G. R. Gray. 

H. Geoffroyi, vide J. A. S. XII. 180. 

Syn. Charadrius Geoffroyi, Wagler. 

H. rufinus, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. 1843. 

Inhabits India generally ; not common; Java. 

II. Leschmaullii (?), vide, J. A. S. XII. 181. 

6yn, Charadrius Leschenaultii (?), Lesson. 

Ch. cirripedesmos, Wagler, apud Nundevall. 

Ch. rufinellus, Blyth, Aon. Mag, N. H, 1833. 

Iuhabits India generally; extremely common 
in L. Bengal. 

II. cantiana. 

SYN. Charadrius cantianus, Latham, 

Ch. Alexandrinus, Haseclquist. 

Ch. littoralis, Bechstein. 

Ch. albifrous, Meyer. 

Inhabits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. 

H. philippm (Sonnerat, Voy. aim Met, pi. ’ 
46 .) 
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Syn, Charadrius philippinua Scopoli. 

Ch. dubius, Gmelin. 

Ch. curonicus, Beseke, 

Ch. minor Meyer. 

Ch. fluviatilis, Bechet. 

Ch. intermedius, Menetrios. 

Ch. hiaticuloidcs, Franklin. 

Ch. zonatus, Swainson. 

Ch. luaticula apud Fallas. 

Ch. hiaticuln, var. (P), Rallies. 

Zirria, H. • Tilla Ckusmuk , Kabul; Bui , 
Sum. Inhabits Asia ; Africa; rare in N. W. 
Europe. Extremely common in India. 

IL pusilla. 

6yn. Charadrius pimllua, Horsficld. 

Ch. minor ? Wagler apud Jcrdon, Catal. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries. Rare 
in India. 

IL nigrifrons (Gould’s B. A. Yol. VI. pi. 
20 ). 

Syn. Charadrius nigrifrons, Cnvior. 

Ch. nielanops, Vieillot. 

Ch. russatus, Jerdon. Catal. 

Inhabits Australia (between 28° and 37°, S. 
lat). Extremely rare in India. 

Fara. CHIONIMl 

Genus IIjEMATOPUS, L. 

II. ostralegus , L. (PL Enl. 939). Dnriya 
Guzpoun (i. e. ‘ Sea Longshanks’ or Himan - 
topus) ; H. ; Tctawuk , Kabul. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope ; Asia; N. Africa. Adult, in summer 
dress (bill 4 in. long). From Arracan. 

Fam. RECURVIROSTRIDiE. 

Genus IIIMANTOPUS, Brisson. Lai Theng 
(‘ Red-shank’), Beng. ; Guz-poun, (‘ Yard-leg’), 
11. > Chaha Bara f Muttra; Gusling , Sindh : 
Gagang4ayem t Jav. 

H. candidus, Bonnaterre (PI. Enl 878). 

Syn. Charadriusjhimantopus, L. 

Ch. autnmnalis, Hassdquist, 

li. vulgaris et H. rufipes, Bechatein, 

H. albicollis, Vieillot. 

H. atroptcrus, Meyer. 

li. radanopterus, Temminck. 

B. asihticus Lesson. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia Africa. Very common 
in India. 

H. intermedium Blyth, J. A- S. XVIII. p. . 
Inhabits India where much less common than 
H, candidus, and Malay countries. 

Genus RECURVIROSTRA, L. 

R . avocetta, L. (Pi Enl . 853). Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Not rare in Lower Ben¬ 
gal 

Fam. SCGLOPACIM. 

Kada-Jchoncha (' Clay-pecker’), B.; Kutra } 
H. ; Yeng-yan, Arracan; Trinity Jav.; Uhan- 
c hali, Kabul. 

Genw IBIDORHYNCHUS, Vigors. 


I. Slruthmii , Vigors (Gould’s Century, pi 
79). 

Syn. Erolia (red-billed) Ilodgson. J. A. 8. IV. 459. 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus TOTANU8, Ray, Bechstcin. 

T. glottis (Gould’s Century , pi. 75 ; B. A. 
Vol. Vi.pl. 36winter plumage). 

Syn. Scolopax glottis, L. _ 

Sc. canescens, Gmelin. 

Totanus chloropus, Meyer. 

1’. fistulans, Beclistein. 

T. glottoides, Vigors. 

Li mosa grisea, Brisson. 

L. totanus et L. glottis, Pallas. 

Glottis natans, Koch, 
til. Vigorsii, G. R. Gray. 

Timtimma , IL; Benonchung , Jav. Inhabits 
Old World generally; Australia. Very commou 
in India. 

T. Uagnatilisy Bechstcin (Gould’s B. E. pi 
314 ; if. A. Vol VI. pi. 37; Century, pi. 7G ; 
—winter plumage). 

Syn. Scolopax totanus, L. 

T. Horbtieldi, Sykes. 

T. Lathami, Gray (llardw. HI. Ind. Zool). 

T. teuuirostris, Ilorsficld. 

CItola Timtimma , II. ; Kiyo, Java ; Kurrvh - 
i-ati, Kabul. Inhabits Old World generally ; 
Australia. Very common in India. 

T. fuscus (PI. Enl. 875). 

Syn. Scolopax fusca, L. 

Sc- nigra et Tringa atra, Gmelin, 

Sc. curonica, Beseke* 

Limosa fusca, Brisson. 

T. natans et T. maculatus, Bechstcin. 

Bulan , H. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Com¬ 
mon in India. 

T. calidris (PI. Enl. 845). 

Syn. Scolopax calidris, L. 

Tringa gambetta, Gmelin. 

Tot. variegatns, Brunnicli. 

T. striatus et T. naevius, Brisson. 

Ghota Butan , II. Inhabits Europe and Asia. 
Very common in India. 

Genus A OTITIS, Tlliger. 

Act. glareola . 

Syn. Tringa glareola, Gmelin. 

Totanus affinis, Horsfield. 

Ola-Watua, Cingh.; Kodidi f Malay, In¬ 
habits Europe and Asia. Extremely commou in 
India. 

Act ochopus (PL Enl . 843). 1 

Syn. Tringa ochropus, L. 

Tonatus leucurns, Gray (Harder. Ill. Ind. Zool.) 

Tita . Sindh. Inhabits Europe, and Asia. 
Rare in N. Africa. Commou in India. 

Act. Mpoleucos (PL Enl 350). 

S«f, Tringa hipolcuca, L, 
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Tiha, and 3ftt8da, 8indh.; Trinil batu , Java. 
Inhabits Europe and Asia. Extremely common 
ju L. Bengal. 

Genus TEREKIA, Bonaparte. 

T. cinerea (Gould’s B. E. pi. 807 ; B. A. 
Vol. VI. pi. 34). 

Syn. Scolopax cinerea, Gmclin. 

Sc. terek, Latham. 

8c. sumatrana, Raffles. 

Limosa recurvirostra, Pallas. 

Fedoa terekensis, Stephens. 

Tonatus javanicns, Horsfli ltl. 

Xenus cinereus, Kaup. 

Kaning kaki , Sum.; Bedaran, or Choweyau , 
Jav. Inhabits Asia and its archipelago ; rare 
in Europe and in Australia. Common in 
India. 

Genus LIMOSA, Brisson. 

L , lapponica (PI. Enl 900). 

Sin. Scolopax lapponica, L. 

Sc. leucopluea, Latham. 

L, rufa, Brisson. 

L. ferruginea, Pallas, 

Totanus gregarius, Bechstein. 

Inhabits Europe; Africa; never (?) India. 

L. orgocephala (Gqpld’s B. A. Vol. VI. pi. 
28). 

Syn. Scolopax acgocephala ct Sc, limosa, L. 

Sc. belgica, Gmelin. 

8c. raelanura, Leisler. 

L. leucophsea, Jerdon. 

L. melanuroides, Gould. 

Chaha, and Jangral , H Sliding, Sindh; 
JHru Lahut, Jav. Inhabits Europe, Asia and its 
islands,and N. Australia. Very common in India. 

N. —Individuals of the same flock of this 
species vary excessively in size, and are fre¬ 
quently small as the pair represented by Mr. 
Gould. The bill varies in length from 2| to 
4j in.; and the closed wing from 7 fo 8^ in. 

Genus NUMENIUS, L 

E. arquata , L. (PL Enl. 818). Sdda 
Kastuchura (‘ White Curve-bill,’ as opposed to 
Ps. crepitans, Beng.; Goar, or Goungh t H. ; 
Terok , Sura. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Common in India. 

Ephoeopus L. (PI. Enl. 842). 

Sin. Phseopus vulgaris, Flemming. 

Ghota Qoungh , H. ; Gajahan f Java, In¬ 
habits Europe, Asia, Africa. Common on the 
sea-coasts of India, rare inland. 

Genus TRINGA, L. y 

Tr,camtM> L. (PIEnl 365, 366; Gould’s 
B. E. pi. 324). 

Syn. Tr, cinerea, Brunhicb. 

Tr. islandica, neevia, grisea, et australis, Gmei 
lin. g 

• Tr. glareola, Pallas. 

Tr. ferruginea, Meyer.' ' 

Tr, rufa, Wilson (Am, Om, pi, 57, f, 2,5.) 
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Inhabit, Europe, Africa, [N. Asia. Very rare 
in India. 

Tr. mharquata, Gmelin (PI, Enl. 851; 
Gould, B. E. pi. 328 ; B. A., Vol. VI. pi. 
32). 

Syn. Tritiga ferruginea, Brutinich. 

Tr. islandica, Retzius. 

Tr. faicmella, Pallas. 

Tr. chinensis, Gray. 

Scolopax africana et pygmsea, Gmelin. 

Sc. caffra. Forster. 

Nnmenius pymacus, Latham. 

Eroliavaria, Vieillot. 

Falcinellus Cuvicri, Bouap. 

Mayatan. Jav. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Afri¬ 
ca, Australia. N. America. Very common in 
Iudia. 

Tr. cinclus, jL. (PI. Enl. 852 ; Gould, B.E . 
pi. 329). 

Syn. Tringa alpina, L. 

Tr. ruficollis ct Scolopax pusilla, Gmelin. 

Sc. salina, Pallas. 

Numenius variabilis, Bechstein. 

Inliabits northern hemisphere. Not common 
in L. Bengal, nor in 8. India. 

Tr. platyrhyncha (Gould’s B. E. pi. 331). 

SYN, Tr. eloroides, •Vieillot. 

Limicola pygma::t, Kaup. 

Inhabits Asia; rare in Europe : tolerably 
common in India. 

Tr. minuta , Leisler (Gould, B. E. pi. 332). 

Syn. Tr. pusilla, Meyer and Wolff. 

Tr. cincins Pallas, npud G. R. Gray. 

Tr. dumacensis, IJorsfield. 

Tr, pusilla ? apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Choia Pun-loki , H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. Very common in India. 

Tr. Temminchii , Leisler (Gould. B. E. pi. 
333). 

Bin. Tr- pusilla, Bechstein. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common in 
India. 

. Gam EURINORHYNCHUS, Nilsson. 

Eu. pygmeeus (G. R. Gray, 111. Gen. Birds , 
pi. 152, f. 1). 

Syn, Platalea pygmaea, L. 

Eu. griseua, Nilsson. 

Eu. orientalis, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H« 1843. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Extremely rare. 
Most numerous on the eastern coa'st of the 
Bay of Bengal, a few mingled in flocks of No. 
1911—16). 

Genus CALIDR1S, Illiger. 

C, arenaria (Gould, JB . E. pi. 335). 

Syn. Ckar&drias calidris, L. 

Ch. rubidus, Gmelin. 

Arenaria grisea, Bechstein. 

A. vulgaris, Leisler. 

Tringa tridacfcyla. Fallas, 

C. trlngoidei, Vieillot, 
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Inhabits Sea-coasts of Northern hemisphere. 
Very rare (?) in India. 

Genus PHILOMACHUS, Marching. 
Ph.pttgnax (PL Enl. 300, 305, 30G, 844 ; 
Gould B. E. pi. 328). 

Sin. Tringa pugnax, L. 

Tr. variegata, Brunnich. 

Tr. equestris et grenovicensis, Latham. 

' Tr. rufescens, Bechstein. 

Tr. litfcorea, Gmelin. 

Limosa Hardwickii,—male) Hardw. Ill, 
Totanus indicua,—female jInd. Zool. 

■ Qchwala , II.; Chouchili , Sindh. Inhabits 
Europe and Asia, Common in India in winter 
dress ; constantly leaving L. Bengal before the 
ruff of the male is put forth; though specimens 
with growing ruffs have been obtained at Knj- 
xnahl. 

Genus STREPSILAS, Illiger. 

Str . interpres (PL EnL 856; Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. VI. pi. 39). 

Sin, Tringa interpres, L. 

Str, collaris, Temminck. 

This is if universal distribution, on all sea- 
coasts; rare inland. 

Genus IjHALAROPUS, Brisson. 

Ph. fulicarius (Edwards pi. 142). 

Sin. Tringa fulicaria, L. 

Ph. platyrhynchus, Temminck. 

Ph, rofus, Beohstein. 

Inhabits northern regions. Exceedingly rare 
in India'. 

Genus MACRORHAMPHUS, Leach. 

M. semipalmatus, Jcrdon, Blytb, J. A* S. 
XVn. 252. Inhabits India, rare (?), or more 
probably confined to sea-coasts. 

Genus SCOLOPAX, L. 

Sc. rusiicola , L. (PL Enl, 885). 

Sm Sc. indicus, Hodgson, J. A, S. VI. 490. 

Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common in the 
Himalaya, and Nilgiris during the cold season. 
Veiy rare in L. Bengal, and in Ceylon. 


Eos Watua , Cingh.; Boorkat Gadung, Ma¬ 
lay ; Sekadidi, Sum.; Burchet , Jav. Inhabits 
India and Malay countries. Common in India, 

G. scolopacinus , Bonaparte (PI, Enl. 883). 

Sm Scolopax gallinago, L. 

G. uniclavus, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI. 492. 

Bharka , or Bhnruk , H. Inhabits Old World 
generally (nec Malay countries ?) 

G. gallinula (PL Enl 884). 

Syn. Scolopax gallinula, L. 

Sc. minima, Ray. 

Inhabits Old World generally (nec Malay 
countries (?). Common in India. 

Genus RHYNCIIEA, Cuvier. 

Eh. bengalensis (Ilardw, III. Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. Scolopax bengalensis L. 

Sc. capensis, Gmelin, apud Raffles. 

Rh. oriental is, Horsfield, 

Rh, varia, Temminck. 

Rh. capensis, apud Gray. 

Baja Kas Watua , Cingh.; Pengung, Jav t 
Inhabits India and Malay countries. Common 
in India. 

Fam. PALApDEID/E. 

Subfam. PARRIN/E. 

• Piho, H. 

Genus METOPIDIU9, Wagler. 

M. indicus (Vieillot , Gal. des. Ois. pi. 264 ; 
Hardw. III. Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. Parra indica, Latham. 

P. cuprea, Vahl, 

P. melanochloris, Vieillot. 

P. senea, Cuvier. 

P. superciliosa, Horsfield. 

P. atrata, Tickell, J. A.S. II, 582.1 v 
Gallinula viridis, Gmelin, J ioung, 

Dal-pipL Beng.; Pichisan , Java. Inhabits 
8. E. Asia and its Islands. Very common in 
India. 

Genus IIYDROPHASIANUS, Wagler. 

H. chirurgus (Gould’s Century , pi. 77, 
Hardw. 111. Ind, Zool.) 


Genus GALLINAGO, Ray, Stephens. 

G . nemoricola , Hodgson (Jerdon’s III. Ind. 
Orn. pi. 9), J. A. S. VI. 490. Wood-Snipe, 
Himalaya: Solitary Snipe , Nilgiris. Inhabits 
Himalaya; C. India; Nilgiris. 

G. solUaria , Hodgson, J. A. S. VI. 491. 

Syn. Sc. nemorioolai var. ? 

Inhabits Himalaya. 

G. stenura. , 

Stn. Scolopax stenura, Temminck. 

Sc, gallinago apud Raffles and Horsfield. 
Sc. hetcrura et biclavus, Hodgson. 


Syn. Tringa chirurgus, Scopoli(Sonn.Voy.anx. 
Indes, pi. 45,—non-breeding plumage. 
Parra sinensis et luzoniensis, Gmelin. 

Dal-fakra , H.; Bhepi f or Bhenpi , Beng. 
Inhabits India ; Chiua ; Philippines. Com¬ 
mon. 

Fam. GRUIDA5. 

Genus GRUS, Mcerihiug. 

Gr. antigone (Edwards, pi, 45 ; PL Enl . 
865). 

Syn. Ardea antigone, L, 

Gras torquatna. Vieillot* 

Gr. orientalii (P), Pallas. 
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Saras , or Surhuns , H.; Gyo-gya , Arracan. 
Inhabits India generally, rare to the southward. 

Or, cinerea , Bechstein (Pi. Enl. 769 ; 
Gould’s R. E. pi. 270). 

Syn. Ardea grns, L. 

Or us vulgaris, Fallas. 

Kulung , H. ; Kunj. Persian. Inhabits Eu¬ 
rope ; Asia ; N. Africa. Common in India. 

Sub-genus ANTHROPOIDES, Vigors. 
Anthr. virgo (Pi. Enl. 241; Edwards, pi. 
134.) 

Syn. Ardea virgo, L. 

Grus numidica, Frisson. 

Karkarra , H.; also KurrounrJi (Jerdon) ; 
Knrkoncha , Can.; Shukdurmk f Kabul. (All 
imitative of cry.) Inhabits Asia and Africa. 
Rare in S. Europe. Common in S. India. 

Tribe CULTRIROSTRES. 

Fam. ARDEADjE. 

Subfam. TANTADINiE. 

Genus FALCINELLUS. Ray, Bechstein. 

F. igneus (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI, pi. 47). 

Syn. Tantalus falcinellus, L. 

T. igneus et viridis, Gmdin. 

Ibis sacra, Temminck. 

Kowari , II.; Kala Kvstechora ) B.; Buzalc , 
Kabul- Black Curlew of sportsmen. Inhabits 
Old World generally ; Australia. Common in 
India. 

Genus GERONTICUS, Wagler. 

G. papillosus (PI. Col. 340). 

Syn. ibis papillosa, Temminck. 

Buza or Kala Buza, H.; Karunkul , C. India 
King Curlew of sportsmen. Inhabits India 
generally (nee L. Bengal). 

Genus THRESKIORNIS, G. R. Gray. 

Thr. melanocephalus , (Jardine and Selby; 
Orn, lll y pi 120). 

Syn. Tantalus melanocephalus, L.,—the young. 

Ibis Macei et I. leucon (apud G. R. Gray) Tern* 
minck. 

I. bengala, Cuvier. 

1- religiose apud Sykes. 

Mrnda, H. ; Safed Buza of some: Sada 
Kasechora («. e. ‘ White Curlew’) of some, B.; 
Kula-gouk, Arracan. White Curlew of sportsmen. 
Inhabits India generally ; scarce in Arracan. 
Genus TANTALUS, L 

T. leucocephalus, Gmelin (Pennant's Ind. 
Zool pi. 11). V 

. Sin. T. gangeticus, Shaw. 

T. indicus, Cuvier, 

Dolhy H.; Jaunghal , in Hindustan (Jerdon)* 
Kat Sorungay H., B.; Lwrryang and Lumduk f 
Sindh. Inhabits India generally > Ceylon; As¬ 
sam \ Arracan. 


T. lactmsy Temminck (PI Col. 362). 

Syn, T. ibis, var., and the young— 

T. ciuereus, Raffles, Lin. Tr. XIII. 327. 

Inhabits Malay countries. 

Genus PLATALEA, L. 

PI. leucorodia , L. (PI. Enl. 405). 

Cliammach Buza (i. e f * Spoon Ibis’), H. 
Chimta , B. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common 
in India. 

Genus ANASTOMUS, Bonnaterrc. 

A. oscitans , (Pi. Enl . 932; Sonnerat, Voy - 
aux Jndes, pi. 122), 

Syn. Ardea oscitans, Boddaert, 

A. ponticeriana et coromandelica, Gmelin. 

An. typus, Temminck. 

A. albus etcinereus, Vieillot. 

Mycteria asiatica (?). Latham. 

Gungla or Gunglu* II. (Jerdon); also Qhon- 
gal , 11.; Samuk-hhol, B.; Tont'h Bhunga 
(Tickell); Kha-yoo-tsoot, Arracan. Inhabits 
India generally. Common. 

INCERTsE SEjDIS. 

Genus DROMAS, Payk. 

D. ardeola , Payk. (PI. Col 3G2; Salt,‘ Tra¬ 
vels in Abyssinia,* pi. 81). 

8yn. F.rodia nmphilcnsis, Stanley. 

Amraoptila charadroides ? apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Sea-coast of S. India and Ceylon; 
also of E. Africa. 

Subfam. CICONINvE. 

Genus MYCTERIA, L. 

M. australis, Shaw (Gold’s B. A. Vol. VI. 
pi. 51). 

Syn. Ardea oscitans, Latham. 

Siconia leucoptera, Wagler. 

Bunarus , and Lohajnng , H.; Ram Salik, B. 
Inhabits India generally, Malay countries, and 
Australia. 

Genus CICONIA, L. 

C. alba , Belon (Pi. Enl. 866). 

8YN. Ardea ciconia, L. 

Lag-lag, or Ujli ; also Haji lag-lag, H. 
(Jerdon); Dhek, Muttra. Inhabits Europe; 
Asia; N. Africa ; India generally; very common 
in parts of Bengal, during the cold season. 

C. nigra , L. (Pi Enl. 399). 

Syn. Ardea nigra, L. 

A, chrysopelargue, Lichtenstein. 

A. fusca, Brisson,—the young. 

White-bellied J&biru, Latham. 

Siirrni, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Europe; 
Asia; N. Africa; common in N. India; very 
rare in L. Bengal. 

C . leucocephala (PI. Enl 906). 

Sin. Ardea leucocephala, Gmelin. 

1 C. umbellate, Wagler 
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Manikjor , II, B,; Khyee-kheng-t stoop, Ar- 
racan : Sandangdawe, Java. Inhabits India 
generally; Burmese and Malay countries. Com¬ 
mon. 

Genus LEPTOPTILOS, Lesson. 

L. argala (PL Mil. 300). 

Syh. Ardea argala, L. 

A. dubia, Gmelin. 

Ciconia znirabou, Temminck. 

C. nudifrons, Jerdon, Catal.,—young. 

Argala migratoria, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 

1838, p. 503. 

Hargila B.; Dusta, H. (Jerdon); CJianmi 
DhauJt, H. (Hodgson); Qarar , Muttra. 1 Ad¬ 
jutant* of Europeans. Inhabits N. Asia P Vi¬ 
siting India during the rains, when common in 
L. Bengal. 

L.javanica (PL Col. 312). 

Syn. Ciconia javanica, Horsfield. 

C. capillata, Temminck. 

C. calva, Jerdon, Catal. 

C. nudifrons, and the young—C. cristatft, 

McClelland, Ind. Rev. 1838, pi. 512, 

Argala immigratoria, Hodgson, ibid, p. 563. 

Ardea dubia of Sumatra, apud Hallies. 

Madanchur , B.; Chinjara , II (Jeidon) ; 
Tontsap and Nghet-gyce , Arracan; Bangou Sulci, 
Burong Kambing, and Burong Goja of Malays 
(Raffles); Bangu, Java. Inhabits India and 
Malay countries; never frequenting towns, like 
L. argala. 

Subfam ARDEINiE. 

Genus ARDEA, L. Bog , or Bogla, R.; Ba- 
rado, Sindh; Nga-heet, and Nghet-nga-nwa, 
Arracan. 

A. goliath , Ruppeli (Atlas pi. , the 
adult). 

Sm A. typhon (?), Temminck (PI. Col. 475) ? 

A nobilis, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. XIII. 

175, —young bird. 

Inhabits Bengal (in cold season); Nepal: 
also Africa. Several specimens of this immonse 
heron have been procured in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, but all hitherto in the plumage of 
the first year. 

A. sumatrana, Raffles Goulds B. A. Vol. 
VI. pi. 54,—the second plumage. 

Syn* A fusca, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. Xllb 

176. 

A. rectirostris, Could. 

San Barado , Sindh. Inhabits Sindh ; Sik¬ 
kim (tarai ?); Assam; Arracan ; Sumatra; 
Australia. . 

A. cinerea (PL Enl. 775, 787). 

Sm A. major, L, 

A. brub (?), Jacquemont, Atlas, pi. 

Kabud, H. (Jerdon). Sada kdnh and An- 
fun, B. j Seta, Sindh; Changa Am Jav. In- 
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habits Europe ; Asia : Africa. Common in 
India. 

A. purpurea, L. (PL Enl. 783). 

Syn. A. caHpica, purpurata, rubiginosa (?), ct 
botaurus aut rufa, Qmelin. 

A. variegata, Scopoli. 

A, mouticola, LaPcy. 

Ran, II. (Jerdon), Ldl Rank, B-; Khyon - 
byoiug. Arracan ; Changa-nlu , Java. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, Africa. 

Sub-genus 1IERODIAS, Boie. 

Koka, Cingh.; Knntal, Jav.; Ooker, and 
Kumole , Kabul; Bgoing Phjoo, Arracan. 

11. alba (PL Enl 886; Gould’s B. A. Vol* 
VI. pi. 56). 

Syn. Ardoaalba, L. 

A. egretta, Temminck. 

A. nivea, Lesson. 

A. modesta, Gray. 

A. flavii-ostrie et melanorhynchos, Wagler. 

A. torra, Buchanan Hamilton and Franklin. 

A. syrmatophorus, Gould, 

Mallang Bagla, Tuna Bagla, and Paloka 
Bagla , H. (Jerdon); Dhar Bagla, B.; Bacho 
Barado , Sindh. Inhabits S. E. Europe ; Afri¬ 
ca ; Asia and its islands; Australia. Common 
in India. 

11. intermedia (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI. pi. 
57). 

Syn. Ardea intermedia, Wagler, Isis, 1829. 

A. egrettoides, Temminck, 

A. flavirostriB, Bonnaterre, nec Wagler. 

A putea, Buchanan Hamilton. 

A. nigrirostris, Gray. 

H. plum if ora, Gould. 

Inhabits as last. The most abundant spe¬ 
cies of Egret in the Malay countries. Com¬ 
mon also in India. 

11. garzetla (PL Enl. 901). 

Syn. Ardoa garzetta, L. 

A. xanthodactyla et A. nivea, Gmeliu. 

A, orientalis, Gray. 

A. melanopus, Wagler, \ v - f 

A. nigripes, Temminck, ( vanety ‘ 

H. immaculata (?), Gould. 

Kirchia (or Kilchia) Bagla, H. (Jerdon), 
Inhabits as last. Very common in India. Aus¬ 
tralia ? 

11. bubulcus (PI. Enl. 910: Denon’s Egypt, 
(Root. 1.1, pi. 8, f. 1). 

Sin. Ardea bubulcus, Sarigny. 

A. lucida, Raffinesque. 

A. aquinoctialis, Montagu. 

A. coromandelensis, Stephens. 

A, bicolor and A, ruficapilla, Vieillot. 

A. russata, Temminck. 

A, affinis, Horsfield. 

A. corommdelica, Lichtenstein. 

A. Veranii, Roux^ 

A. leucocephala, Cuvier. 

A. caboga, Franklin. 

A. ibis, Hasselquist. 
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Duma and Surkhia Bogla H. ; Gai Bagla , 
B, Sudu Koka , Cingh.! Kantal Chili k, Jav. 
Inhabits as last, associating much with cattle. 
Nec Australia P 

H. asha. 

SrN. Ard**a asha, Sykes. 

Heredias, pannosa (% Gould. (B. A, Vol. 

VI. pi. 59). 

Kola Bagla , II. (Jerdon). Inhabits Penin¬ 
sula of India; Sindh. Nec (?) L. Bengal. Aus¬ 
tralia ? 

II, jugularis (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI. pl. 60). 

Syn. Ardea jugularis, Forster. 

A. crcrulea, var, Latham. 

A. matook, VieiJlot. 

Demigretta concolor, Biytb, J. A. S. XV. 
372. 

II. Grey',—Gray (Gould’s B. A. Vo!. VI. 
pl 61),—permanent white variety. 

Inhabits Ariacan; Nicobar Islands; N. Zea¬ 
land ; Africa (Senegal)? 

Submenus BUTOHIDES, Blytli. 

B. javanka. 

Syn. Ardea javauica, Itonfiuld. 

Kancha Bagla, IT.; Kano Bag ,!».; Pin hong, 
Malay ; Upi upian , Jav. Inhabits lutiia and 
Malay countries. Common. 

Sub-genus ABDEOLA, Boie, 

A. Icucoptera (Ilardw. 111. Lai. Zool). 

Syn. A. Icncoptera, Boddaert. 

A.Grayi, Sykes-biceding dress 

A. ir.alacctiibis, Gmeliu—nou-breeding 
dress. 

Undid Bogli. II. (Jerdon) • Kuro Bog , B. ; 
Kana Icoka, Cingh. Inhabits ludia generally • 
Burmese countries; Malayan peninsula. Ex¬ 
ceedingly common. 

Sub-genus NYCTICORAX, Brisson, Ste¬ 
phens. 

iV. griseus {PI Enl. 758). 

Syn. Ardea nycticorax et grisca, L. 

N. europmus, Stephens. 

Wok (from voice), and Balchka r, Beng., II.; 
Gadri , Sindh ; Leng-wet , Arracan; Gum, Jav. 
Inhabits Europe; Asia ; Alrica, Common in 
India. 

Submenus TIGRISOMA, Swainson. 

T. melanolopha. 

Syn. Ardea melanolopha, Raffles, Lin. Tr. XIII, 
316. 

Inhabits Ceylon ; Arracan : Malayan penin¬ 
sula} Sumatra. ' 

Submenus BOTAURUS, Brisson, Stephens. 

B, steltwris {PI Enl 789). 

Syn. Ardea stellaris, L. 

Nkgoung, H. ‘Inhabits Europe; Asia; Af¬ 
rica, Common in Bengal. 


Sub-gem ARDETTA, G, R. Gray. 

A . flamollis (Jerdon’s 111. Ini. Om. pl # 
1ft ; Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI. pl. 65,—not good, 
if the Australian be truly /identical with the 
Indian species. 

Syn. Ardea flavicollis, Latham, 

A. nigra, Vieillot. 

A. Wta, Raffles,—the young figured in 
H iwicko's 111. lnd. Zool. 

Kata and Bogla, B.; Tototan or Tom¬ 

tom man. Jav. Inhabits India generally *. not 
common, nor rar?* in L. Bengal; Ceylon ; Tip- 
pera; Arracan ; ’ Vnasserim ; Malayan peninsu¬ 
la ; Sumatra ; Cl (a; Australia. 

A. cinnamomer*, Mardw. III. Ind. Zool). 

Syn. Ardea cinn. omea, Gmelin. 

Lai Bogla , H. ;\ ad, ko raw aka, Cingli. ; 
Ayam-Ayaman, Jav\f Inhabits India and Ma¬ 
lay countries. Common. 

A. sinensis (yoking figured as No. 1051, 
Ilardw. III. Ind. Zool .,—not good). 

Syn. Ardea sinensis, Gmelin. 

A. lepidajet A. nebulosa, Horsfield. 

Bambangan , J^v. Inhabits India generally ; 
Cevlon ; Arracan Jav.; China. Generally ob¬ 
served on high reeds. 

A. minuta Pl.Eul. 323). 

Syn. Ardea minuta, L. 

A. dauubialis ct solonieusis, Gindin. 

Inhabits Europe, Africa, C. Asia ; Nepal. 
Tribe MACRO!)ACTYLI, 

Fam. RALLIDJI. 

Genus PORPHYRIO, Brisson* 

P. poliocephalus , Latham. Kaim, or Kayem , 
Beng.: Keima, H.; Koyh, Sindh. Inhabits 
India generally ; Arracan ; Tenasserim. Re¬ 
placed in the Malayan peninsula and archipelago 
by P. maragdinus , Temminck, v. ind tens, llors- 
field ; Tedone of the Malays); Pdlung, Jav. 

Genus GALLICREX, Blytli, 

G. cristalus. 

Syn. Gallinula cristata, Latham. 

G. plmnbea, Vieillot. 

G. lugubns (male), andG.gularis (female), 
Horsfield. 

Rallus rufescens apud Jerdon, Madr, 
Journ. XII. 205 (female), 

Fulica cinerea, Gmelin, 

Kora, or Kongra , Beng.; Bontod , and Bu- 
reng, Jav. Inhabits India generally, and Malay 
countries. Common in Bengal* 

Genus POEZANA, Vieillot. 

P. pkmlcura {Pl. Enl 896; Horsfield, 
Zool. lies. in Java, pi. ). 

Syn. Rallus phoenicurus, Pennant. 

Gallinula javanica, Horsfield, 

G. erythrina, Becbstein, 

Fulica chinenais, Boddaert. 
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Daoub or DehuJc, Beng,; Dawuty (^ er * 
don); Korawaka, Cingh.; Burai* Sindh; 
Kaloo-gwet 9 Arracan; Eoa-Boa, M a W 5 
lomba , Jav. Inhabits S. E. Asia ^ ar ' 
chipelago, Extremelyjjommon. 

i • akooL 

Syn. Gallinula akool, Sykes (ner / erdoi 0* 

G. modesfca, Swainson 2} ^ eufc *> P* 348. 

, Inhabits India generally. Ea^ >" L - Bengal. 


P. maruetta (PL Enl. 751 11, 

i Syn. Kailua porzwna, L. 

R. maruetta, BrUbon. 

; Khairi, Beng. (generic': TeerUeruk, Ka¬ 
bul. Inhabits Europe, Asii*.^ Africa. Com- 

mon in India. 

P.pygmm (J. and S.» ^ rn ' pi- 15). 


Syn. Crex pygracea, Nau?"}“ n * 
Galliuula Baillomi, " lel ^ ot * 


InhabitsJEurope, Asia, a?^ ^ Africa. Very 
common in India. 


P. quadristrigata* 

Syn. Rallus quadristrigatus, H )rsfie ^; 

Gallinula suporciliosa, Td ll 1 n ^ no ’j* 

G. leucosoma, Swainson, Gent., p, 348. 


Inhabits Malay countries.* 

F. fusca {PI. Enl. 773; pVCoTz^r' 1 


Sybt. Rallus fuscus, L. 

Gallinula rubigiuosa, Tem. 

Inhabits S. E. Asia and its islands. Com¬ 
mon in India. 


Syn. Fulioft chloropu* et F. fusca, L. 

G. parvifrons, Blyth. 

G. akool apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Pan Paira , Dahuk Paira, B.; Kushkul Ca- 
bnl. Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 
Common in India. 

Genus FULICA, L. 

F. atra, L. (PI. Enl. 197). 

Syn. F. atorrima, L. 

K cethiops et F. leucoryx, Sparrman, 

F. pul lata et atr&tu, Pallas. 

Dasri, or Dasarni , H.; Kushkul, Cabul; 
dri } Sindh. Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa. Common in India. 

Order VIII. NATATORES. 

Tribe LONGIPENNES. 

Fam. LARIDiE. 

Subfam. LARIN M. 
enus OATARRACTA, Brunnich. 

C. cephus , Brunnich (Gould’s B. E. pi. 
442). 

Syn. Lcstris parasiticus, Swainson. 

L. crepidetud, femmiuck. 

L. Bull'ouii, Boie. 

Inhabits Northern seas. 

Genus LARUS, L. Gang Chil (L e. ‘Ganges 
Ijj'^Badkhor, Cabul. 

L. fuscus , L: (GotiVi, B- E., pi. 431). 

Syn. L. flavipes, Meyer. 

L. argentatus apud Montagu. 


P. fasciata(PL Col 417), J. A. S. XI. 797). 

Syn. Rallus fasciatus, Raffles. 

Gallinula euryzona, Tem. 

Rallu8 ruficcps, Ouv. 

Sintar, Malay (generic). Inhabits Malayan 
Peninsula and archipelago. 

P. ceylonica (Brown’s 111 pi. 37). 

Syn, Rallus ceylonicus, Gmelin. 

Inhabits peninsular India; Ceylon. 

Genus ORTYGOMETRA, Ray. 

O. crex (Pl. Enl. 750). 

Syn. Galliuula crex, L. 

Crex pratensis, Bechstein. 

Inhabits Europe and] W. Asia: common in 
Aghanistan. 

P. striatus, L. 

SIN, R. gularis, Horsfield. 

Ayam-ayam, Sum.; Tikussan , Jav. Inhabits 
S. E, Asia and its islands. Common in India. 

B. indicus, Blytb, J. A. S. XVII, p. 

Sin. R. Aquaticus of India, auctorum. 

Inhabits India generally* Common. 

Genus GALLINULA, Brissou. 

Q. c Uoropus (W. EnL 877)* 
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Inhabits Atlantic ; Mediterranean; Red Sea ; 
Indian Ocean ; C. G. Hope; N. Zealand, Ca¬ 
bul (Burnes). 

L . icthyaetus , Pallas (Ruppcll, Atlas pi. 17). 
Syn.;L. kroikocephalus, jHmeson, J. A.S. VIII, 242. 
Icthyaetus Fallasi, Kaup. 

Inhabits Asia ; Iudian Ocean ; common in 
Bay of Bengal. 

L. ridibundus , L. (PL Enk 960, 970 j 
Gould, B. E. pi. 425). 

9y». L. ciuerarius et L. erythropus, Gmelin. 

L, atricilla ct L. usevia, Fallas. 

L. canoaceus, Bechstein, 

L. capistratus, Tcmminck, 

Sterna obscura, Latham. 

Inhabits Europe; Asia ; N. Africa : much 
less common in L. Bengal than L. fuscus. 

L. brunnicevhalus , Jerdon, Madr. Journ . 
XIII. 225. 

Syn. L. ridibundus. var., Sundevall. 

Inhabits India generally. Common. 

Subfamily. STERNINiE. 

Gdng Chil , B.» Tikdrl } II, 

Div. 1. Skimmers. 

Genus R1IYNCHOPS, L, 
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fih. albwllis, Swainson (Grab's III Gen. 
Birds , pi. 180). Inhabits India generally. 

Div. 2. Marsh Terns., 

Genus SYLOCIIELIDON, Brehm. 

8. caspius (Savigny, Ois. d* JZgypt , pi. 9, 
f. 1 ; Gould’s B. A*. Vol. VII. pi. 22). 


Syn, Sterna caspia, Latham. 

S. strenuuH, Gould. 

'Thalassites, Jerdon, Catal. No. 4Q&. 

Inhabits India generally (nec L. Bengal), and 
the warmer regions of the Old World ; Aus¬ 
tralia ; rare in N, W. Europe. 

Genus GELOCHELIDON. Brehm. 

6r, anglicus (Wilson’s Am, Orn. pi. 72, f. C), 

Syn. Sterna anglica, Montagu. 

St. aranea, Wilson (apud Audubon, Selby, and 
de Kay). 

8t. resoria et St. meridionals, Brehm. 

St. nilotica, Gmelin. 

Suaffims, llorsfield (nec RuppelL. 

Inhabits warmer regions of the Old World, 
extending also to America. Common in India. 

Gems 1IYDROCIIELIDON, Boie. 

H. indica . 

8yn. Viralva indica, Stephens. 

Sterna liybridfl, Pallas. 

St. lcucopareia, N^ttercr. 

St. grisea, llorsfield. 

St. cantiaca (P) apud Muffin* 

St. sirailis, Gray (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zotri.) 

Samar Saul ?, Sum,; Puter-lakut , Jav. In¬ 
habits Europe; Asia; Africa • Malay countries ; 
rare in N. W. Europe : very common in India. 
W. B. II, fluvialilis , (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII. 
pi. 31,) of Australia, would seem to differ only 
in having the entire throat white when in sum¬ 
mer dress. 


II, nigra PI. Enl. 333 ). 

Syn. 6tcma nigra, nijuvia, et L. \ 

lariformis l?), L. f \n u n 

StfaumhiC > npudG. R.Gray. 

fit. leueoptera, Temminck. ) 

Inhabits S. Europe ; Africa ; W. Asia. Rare 
in N. and C. Europe. 

Genus THALASSEUS, Boie. 

Th . bengalensis (Gould’s B. A. Vol, VII. 
pi. 25). 

Syn. Sterna bengalensis, Lesson. 

St, media (?), Horsfteld. 

Th, Torressi, Gould. 

Sterna, Jerdon’s Catal,, No, 402. 

Toyang hacker (?), Java. Inhabits Indian 
and Malayan seas ;.N. Australia. 

Genus STERNA, L. 

Subgenus SEENA, Blyth* 


Seem aurantia (Hardw/77/. Ind . 2ool. 

8yn. sterna seen a, 8ykes. 

St. aurantia, e* St, brevirosfris« Gray. 

Inhabits India generally. Common along 
the rivers. 

Subgenus STERNA. 

8t. paradise Brunnich (Vieillot, Gal des 
Ois., pi. 290). 

Syn. St.’Dougalli, Montagu. 

Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa ; America : 
coasts of India. 

St h'rnndo , L (PI. Enl . 987). 

Syn. 8t. fluviatilia, Naumann. 

Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa * Nilgiris ; 
Ceylon, 

St javanica , Horsfield (Hardw. Ill Ind. 
tool). 

Syn. 6t, melanogaster Temminck. 

6t. acuticauda, Gray. 

Inhabits India and Malay countries. Com¬ 
mon along the rivers. 

Subgenus STERNULA, Boie. 

St minuta (PI. Enl. 996 \ Wilson’s Am* 
Crw.pl. 60, f. 2). • 

8yn. Sterna minuta, L. 

St. sumatrana (P), Raffles. 

8t. sinensis (?), Gmelin,—young. 

Toyang, Jav. Inhabits Northern hemisphere ; 
represented in S. America and in Australia by 
closely allied species. Common on W* coast of 
India. 

Biv. 4. Oceanic Terns. 

Genus ONYCHOPRION, Wagler. 

On. melanauchen (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII. 
pi 28). 

Syn. Sterna melanauchen, Temminck. 

St. minuta, llorsfield (apud G. it. Gray\ 

Inhabits Indian Ocean ; Malayan seas: N. 
Australia. Breeds numerously on Nicobar Is¬ 
lands. 

On, anasthwtus (Sonnerat, Voy. a la Houv, 
Gurnee , pi, 84). 

Syn. Sterna anasthsetus, Scopoli. 

St. panayuna. Latham (nec apud Gould? B. A. 

Vol, VII. pi. 33). 

St. infuscata, Lichtenstein (from E. Indies). 

St. antarctica, Mus de Paris, Lesson (Calcutta). 

Inhabits Indian Ocean ; Bay of Bengal; Ma¬ 
layan Seas. 

Genus ANOUS, Leach. 

A, stolidus (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VII. pi 34), 

Syn. Sterna sttfida, L. 

A. liiger, Stephens. 

Gaira fusca, firissou. 

St. philippina (P), Latham. 

67 
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Chamr , Malay (generic). j^teRN AND SOU 
general distribution, over t pELIC^01DE§i 

warmer parts of the ocean^ 0 f very 1 Genus 
Indian seas. ^ em pe;ate and 


- . .. » 

A. tennirostris (Gc Common m 1 GO). 


Gem*™—- B/VolV ii. pi. 
P. urinatrix, (Goulds^- 


36). 


8yn. Sterna tenuirostri*, • yM. VIL P^* 
A. leucocapillus, Gouli. 


Inhabits coasts of Afric 
Australian seas. 


Fam. lMlOCE 


^Indian Ocean ; 


Genus DIOMEDE A, „ v 
.RlD.V- 

D. exulons , L. (Gould 
38). 

Syn. Plautus albatrus, Kj. ;1. Vol. ^ 
Inhabits S. Ocean. 

Z). melanophrys , ^ in ‘ 

Vol. VII. pi. 43). li. 

D. chlororliynchos , Inck (Gould 3 ^ 

Vol. VII. pi. 42). s S. Ocean. 

Syn. D. chryso8toma,ru <ara (Gould’s B* ^ 
Inhabits S. Ocean. 

7). fulu/inosa , Gmelin • 

VII. pi. 44). 

Syn. D. palpebral a, Forster. 

D. Antarctica, Banks. 

D. fusca, Audubon. 

Inhabits Southern Ocean. 

Germ PROCELLARIA, L. 


Prore ll w ia»ri<»tm,Wtam. 

Inhabits 8. Ocean t Baj 
Sundevall). 

a Jh. M., »"■> f 1 ' 1 V 1 

~RSM=S~-' . 

n. a'* 


Smith, 


. s. Ocean. 


Inhabits N. and S. Oceans. 

Tl ibe TOTIPALMA'U. | 

PEL1CANID.P. 

PA. young; Uoulu s /j.L 

Vol. VI1. pi. 73). A 

SYN. Ph. phceuicurus, Gmelin v the adult). 

Inhabits Bay of Bengal ; Indian Ocean ; S. 
Seas, &c. 


Pr. gigantea , Gmelin (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
VII. pi. 45). Inhabits Southern Ocean. 

Pa glacialoides , A. Smith (Gould’s P. d. 
Vol. VII. pi. 48). 

Syn. Pr. tenuirostris, Audubon. 

Inhabits S. Ocean. 

Pr. Cookii , G. R. Gray (Gould’s B . A. Vol. 
yii, P i.5j). 

Syn. Pr. velox, Solander, MS. 

Pr, leucoptera, Gould. 

Iuhabits Southern Ocean. 

Pr. turtnr , Solander (Gould’s B . A. Vol. 
yil. pi. 54). Inhabits S. Ocean. 

•{raw* PRION, Lacepede. 

Pr. vittatus (Gould's!?. /^. Vol- VII. pi. 55). 

Syn. Procellaria vittata, Forstq§ 

Pr, Forsteri, Lathiun. 

Inhabits Southern Ocean. 


Ph, candidus (PL Enl, 369 ; Edwards, pi. 
149, f. 2). 

Syn. Lepturus candidu’, Brisson. 

Ph. melanorhyncbos, Gmelin (the young\ 

Inhabits Bay of Bengal; Indian Ocean ; S. 
Seas, &c. 

Gems SULA t Brisson. 

8. fiber (Gould’s B . A. VoJ. VII. pi. 78). 

Syn. Pelicanus fiber et F. sula, L. 

8. australis, Stephens. 

8. braziliensis, Spix. 

Inhabits Tropical Seas. Common in Bay of 
Bengal. 

S. piscator (Gould’s P. A. Vol. VII. pi. 79), 

Syn. Pelicaoua piscator, L. 

S. Candida, Stephens. 

S, erythrorhyucha, Brandt, 

8. rubripes, Gould. • ' 

Inhabits Tropical Seas, Common in Bay of 
Bengal, &c. 

Genus PELICANUS, L. 
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P. onocrotulus, L. (Edvards, pi. 93). 

Syn. P. roseus, Eversmann. 'Inn a™* 
Onocrotalus phoenix, Lesson, j * * 

Inhabits 8. Europe ; W. Asia; Africa. A. 
stuffed head and neck, copious pendent crest 5 
in. long, and with the rest of the feathers ver) 
unlike those ot either Indian Pelican, 

P.javanicus, Horsfield (Stephens, in Shaw’s 
Zoology, XIII. 109, pi. 12)/ 

Syn. P. onocrotalus of India, auctorum (also of Pal- 
las?;. 

P. crispus (P), Bruch. 

Hawasil , and Gaganbher , H. ; Gar a Polo , 
Beng. (generic); Lampipi, Malay ; Bukhnl , 
Java. Inhabits S. E. Asia and its islands. 
Common in India. 

P. philippensis, Gmelin (PL Enl . 965). 

Syn. P. roseus et P. manillensU, Gmelin. 

Won-bo, Arracan ; Walcv.ig kadda, Jav. In¬ 
habits S. E. Asia and its islands. More com¬ 
mon in L. Bengal than the preceding species. 

Genus GRACULUS, L. 

Gr. carbo, L. (PL Enl. 927). 

Syn. Carbo cormoranun, Meyer, 

C. albiventris, Tickell, J. A. S. XT. 403,—the 
young. 

Gho-ghur , H. ; Khamho, Sindh. Inhabits 
Northern hemisphere. Not common in most 
parts of India and never in L. Bengal. Most 
numerous tpwafds the Himalaya. 

Gr , sinensis (Atlas to Macartney’s Embassy 
to China , pl. ). 

Syn, Pelicanus sinensis, Shaw. 

rhalacrocorsx fuscicollis, Stephens. 

Ph. leucotw, Blyth. 

Carbo leucogaster, Meyer. 

U. nudigula, Brandt. 

Inhabits Asia, chiefly to the eastward. In 
India, commonest towards the Himalaya, rare 
in the peninsula, and never seen in L. Bengal. 

Gr. Linnm y G. R. Gray ( Vl.jOol . 322). 

Syn, Pelicanus graculu«, L., apud G. R. Gray (nec 
apud Temminck). 

P. leucogaster, Vieillot. 
parbp cristatus, Tpmminck. 

Inhabits Europe; Africa to C. G. Hope. 

Gr. pygrmus\( Hardw, III) Ind. Zool.) 

Syn. Pelicanus pygmmus, Pallns, 

Carbo javaoicus, Horsfield, • 

C. melanognathua, Brandt. 

Phalacrocorax niger, Vieillot. 

Balieus africanus apud Snndevall. 

Jograbhi , Pan-foul, H.; Pan-Kowa (i. e. 

‘ fitter Crow*), Pan-Kowri , and Pan-fonti, 


B.; Kaben, Sindh; Tong gyee, Arracan; Pe- 
chuck, Jav. Inhabits Asia and its Archipelago. 
Extremely common throughout India. 

Genus PLOTUS, L. 

PL melanogaster, Gmelin. 

Syn. PI. Vailluntii of India, auctorum. 

Banway and Pan Dubbi , H.; Goyar, B.; 
Tcng-gyee, Arracan ; Dundang Ayer , Sum. In¬ 
habits 8. E. Asia and its archipelago, Com¬ 
mon throughout India, 

Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Earn. ANATID.ZE. 

Hans (root of Anser, &c.) # H. 

Subfara. PIKENICOPTERINiE. 

Genus PHCENICOPTERUS, L, 

Ph. roseus , Pallas. 

Syn, Ph. antiquua, Temminck. 

Bog-hans (‘ Heron Gooso’), H.; Kaan Thun - 
ti, B. Inhabits warmer regions of the old con¬ 
tinent. Common in parts of India. It is the 
smaller Indian Flamingo. 

Subfam. ANSERINE. 

Div. 1. Swans. 

Genus CYGNUS, L. 

C. ohr (PI Enl. 913). 

Syn. Anas olor, L. 

0. sibilus, Palin*. 

C, niHiisuetus, Bay, 

C. gibbu, Bechstein. 

Inhabits N* Asia and of E. Europe, chiefly. 

C. atrata -(Gould’s B. A. Vpl. VII, pl. 6). 

Syn. Anas atrata, Latham. 

A. plutonia, Shaw. 

Anas novae hollandiae, Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits Australia. 

Div. 2. Ordinary Gpese. 

Raj Hans , H. 

Genus ANSER, Brisson. 

A. cygnoides (Pl. Enl. 347). 

Syn. Anas cygnoides, L. 

Inhabits Chjna, where domesticated. Un¬ 
known in the wild state. The domestic Geesp 
of India are a hybrid race between this and the 
next species. 

A. cinereus, Meyer (Gould’s B.E. pl. 847, 
very bad; Yarrell’s Br. Birds III., 53). 

Syn. Anas airtir, L. 

A user ferns, Gcsner. 

A, vulgaris, Pallas. 

A. pfdustris, Fleming, 



Inhabits Northern hemisphere.' Common in 
India; somewhat rare in W. Europe. 

A. brachyrhynckus , Baillion (YarrelTs Br, 
Birds , III. 64). 

Syn. A. phoenicopus, Bartlett. 

A. brevirostris, Thienem. 

A, rufe8ceus (P), Brehm. 

Inhabits N. hemisphere. Punjab. 

Sub-genus BERNICLA, Stephens. 

B. Mica (Gould’s Century, pi. 80). 

Syn. Anas Indies, Gmelin. 

, Anser undulatus, Brandt. 

Inhabits India generally, common in the 
sold season. 

Div. 3. Perching Geese. 

Genus DENDROCYGNA, Swainson. Silli 
H.; Saral , B. 

D. major , Jerdon (III Ind. Orn pi. 23). 
Inhabits India generally $ Not rare in L. Ben- 
gal. 

D. arquata (Horsfield, Zool. Res . in Java , 
pi- )• 

SlN. Anns a r errata, Cuvier. 

A. javanica, Horsfield. 

Rlareca awsuree, Sykes. 

Butunth, Sindh ; Tseet-tsa-lee , Arracan ; 
BUM, Sum. ; Melivis , Jav. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries. Extremely common. 
N. B . The Australian species referred to 
this by Mr. Gould (B. A. Vol. VII. pi. 14), 
is obviously distinct and new. 

Genus SARCIDIORNIS, Eyton. 

S. melanotus (PI. Enl. 937 ; Pennant’s Ind. 
Zool., pi. 11). 

Syn. Anser melanotus, Pennant, 

Nulcta , II.; Tau-bai , Arracan. Inhabits 
India and Burmah. Not common inL. Ben¬ 
gal. 

S. (?) leucopteniSf Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 
Inhabits Burmah; Tenasserim provinces. 

Genus NETTAPUS, Brandt. 

2V. coromandelianus (PL Erd. 949, 950 ; 
Hardw. III. Ind. Zool). 

8YN. Anas coromandeliana, Gmelin. 

Bernicla girra, Gray. 

Bendrocygua affinis, Jerdon—winter dress. 

Girja and Girri, H.; Qhangerel, B. ; Ka- 
rugate Arracan. Inhabits India and Malay 
oQuntries. Extremely common. 


Div. 4. Shieldrakes. 

Qenys CASARCA, Bonah, 

C . rutila (Gould’s B. E. pi. 858). 

Syn* Anas rutila, Pallas. 

A. casarca, L. 

A. rubra, Gmelin. 

Surklwb and Chnkva y male, Clmkwi , female, 
H. Inhabits Asia generally> N. Africa : rare 
in Europe: common in India. 

. Genus TADORNA, Leach. 

T. vulpanscr , Fleming (Pi. Enl . 53 ; 

Gould’s B.E. pi. 357). 

Syn. Anastadoma. L. 

A. cornuta, Gmelin. 

T. familiaris, Boie. 

T. Beltonii, Stephens. 

Mekez (male), Alikaz (female), Cabul ; 
Shah Alurghabiy Ali-jur gub , and Niraji• 
Sindh. Inhabits Europe ; Asia; N. Africa, 
Not common in L. Bengal; more so on the 
Indus. 

Subfam. ANATINjE. 

IIans ) H.; Bigriy B. 

Genus ANAS, L. 

Subgenus SPATULA, Boie. 

Sp. clypeata (PI. Enl . 971, 972). 

Syn. Anas clypeata, L. 

A. rubens, Gmelin. 

A mexicana, Latham. 

A. platalea, Vieillot. 

Tridariy II.: Alipat , and Kachuk Mal t 
Sindh. Inhabits Europe ; Asia; Africa ; N. 
America. Common in India. 

Subgenus ANAS. 

A. boschas , L. (PL Enl. 776, 777.) 

Syn, A. fera, Hrisson. 

A, domestica et A. adunca/L. 

. curvirostra, Pallas. 

A. piipurco-viridis, Schinz. 

A. BreWeri, Audubon. 

Subz-gurdan (‘green-neck’), Persian ; Nirojiy 
Sindh. Inhabits N. Hemisphere : in India, 
confined tu the Upper Provinces; never L. 
Bengal, nor *S. India. 

A. pcecilorhynchay Pennant (Ind. Zool. pi, 
13 ; Hardw. 111. Ind. Zool). Inhabits India 
generally (not migratory); Burmah ; not very 
common in L. Bengal. 

• A. (?) caryophyllaceay Latham (Jerdon’s 
III Ind. Orn.y pi 84 ; G. R. Gray, III Gen. 
Birdsy pi. j—bill and feet, coloured er¬ 

roneously). 

Byn. A, erytkrocephala, Bonnaterre- 


J Varieties. 
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Inhabits India generally; Burraali. Not 
common in L. Bengal. 

.Snbgenns DAFILA, Leach. 

' D. acuta PI. Enl. 954; Gould’s B. E. pi. 
365). 

Syn. 1 A^i&b ncutn,'J j. 

A,.cnndacuta, Ray. 

A longieattda, Brisson. 

A. tiitzihoa, Vieillot. 

JioJcarali , Sindh ; Sinbdum, (i. ex * Pin¬ 
tail’), Cabul. ' Inhabits N. Hemisphere, Ex¬ 
tremely common throughout India, 

Subgenus CIIAULELASMUS, G. It. Gray. 

Ch. stnrperus PI. Enl. 958). 

• Syn. Anna strepera, L. 

A. platyrhynchus Ray. 

A. kekusrlia, Gineliu. • . 

Chauliodus capcnsis, Swjinsoo. 

Sya-dum, Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere ; 
S. # Africa. Rather common in India. 

Subgenus MARECA, Stephens. * 

M. penelope (PI. Enl S25 ; Gould’s B. E. 
pi. 3GG). , 

Syn. Anaa pcnelopp, L. 

A. listularih, JJribsoit. 

Choon , Nepal- Inhabits ’ Europe ; Asia; 
N, Africa. Mouwatcly common in India. 

Submenus QUERQUERDULA, Stephens. 

Qu. (?) glocilans , 

8yn. Anaa glocilans, Tallas (ncc Gmelin'. 

A. picta, Speller, 

A. torquRtn, Muss. 

A. formoan, Georgi, . * 

A. bnikah Botmatcrre. ' * 

Inhabits N. E. Asia, Extremely rare in L. 
Bengal. # 

Qu. crerai (PI. Enl. 947). 

Syn. Annas creccn, L. 1 

Tulsia BigrB. ; Juvul u, for Chnruku , 
Cabul. Inhabits Europe ; Asi/; N. Africa. 
Common in India.* 

Qu. circia (PI. Enl. *946). 

Syn. Annas querquerdula et A. circia, L. 

Inhabits Europe; Asia N. Africa. Extreme¬ 
ly common in India. 

Subfam. FULIGULIN/E. 

Ohotye , Kabul. 

Genus FULIGULA, Stephens. 

Subgenus BRANTA, Boie. 


Br. rufina (PI. Enl . 928). 

• Syn. Anas rnfiaa, Pallas. . t * 

A. erythrocephala ct A. cincrea; Gfmolin— 

‘ young. 

Calliclien ruficcps, Brehm, 

Nul Guuar , Cabul. Inhabits. Europe; and 
Asia; rare in W. Europe. J7ot rare in L. 
Bengal, in December and January, 

Subgenus FULIGULA.' 

E. fnina (PI. Enl. 803). 

■ Syn. Anaa ferinn, L. 

A. nif«, GniPlin. 

A. ruficollib, scopoli. • ^ : 

Lai Muriya, B. Inhabits N. 

Moderately common in L. Bengal. r 

F. vmrita (PI. Enl. 1002). 

Sin. Anas mariln, L. 

A. fnrnata, Sparrman. 

A. subterrnnefty Scopoli. 

Inliuldia N. Huiiispherc ; Nepal. * 

F. cristala , Ray (PI. EnL 1001, 1007). 

Syn. Anas fuliguln, L. 

A. culjmins, Pallas. 

A. .seandiaca, Gmelin. * 

A. Brunnich. 

A. nuWl*, Boddaert. 

Dnharjdi B ; Ablak, Cabul. Inhabits N, 
Hemisphere •Moderately common in India, 

< i iffioca (PL Enl. 1000). « 

Syn. Ana'i njroca, Guldenstadt, 

A. pprcjriini et A.. Africans, Gmelin. 

• A. Gmplini, Litliam. 

A, glaucion. Tallas. 

Lul Bigri, 15. Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. 
Africa. Toleraoly.oommmi in India : exceeding¬ 
ly M-Mwatesawoni. 

Subfam. MERGING. 

Genus MERGUS, L, • 

.1/. mth,-, L. (PI. Enl. 951). 

Syn M. merganser, L. 

M. ltaii, Stephens. 

M. orientalis, Gould, P. Z, S. 1845, p. 2. 
Kloruk , Cabul. Inhabits N. -Hemisphere. 
Verv rare in India, except towards the Hima- 

la :f 

! Fam. PODICIPIDJ!. 

Genus PODICEPS, L. 

‘P. ceistatus (PI. Enl. 400, 941, 944), 

Syn. Colymbus cristatus, L. 

, C. cornutus, Brisson, 

C. urioator, Scopoli, 

1 Inhabits Old and New continents; Austro- 
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P. philbppmis, Gm. (PI. Enl. 905, 945), 

SYN. Colyinbus minor, et C, hebridicus. Gmelin, 
' C, fluviatillm, Bnsson. 

Durban , B. ; Ptmditb, Bliagulporc, In¬ 
habits Old contiuent. Very common in India. 
APPENDIX, No. 1. 

toPSin;ACUS, subgenus CIIEYSO- 

ris, p. 2. 

Chr. leucocephahis, No. 8 (A). 

Genus LOBICULUS, p 9. 

L. asiaticus , No. 46. (A). 

PsittaCus philippensis and Psittacula rubii- 
front, jpefer to a nearly allied species* 

Genus COIUPH1LU3, p. 13. 

C. noutus No. 90 (A). 

Genus dALCION, p. 4G 


H. mauroptem , Pearson , J. A. 8 X. 635. 
Inhabits L. Bengal (Sundarbans especially); 
Arrakan ; Tenasserim Provinces • veiy’abumi- 
ant along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, not yet observed on the Western. Not 
rare in the vmcimty o( Calcutta. 

Genus PICUS, p. 62. 

P. atratus, Bhjth , J. A .’ & XVIII, p. In¬ 
habits Tcnasseiim Provinces. 

LBIOTURICANiE ? p. 99. 

Genus. MUSCUREA, Blyth. 

M. cinerea, Bhjth , J, A. S. XVI, 122. In¬ 
habits Arrakan. 

—Calcutta Review. Gut. Bengal As. Soc Mas. 
Sir J. E. Tennent , Gajlon. Anion's Birds of 
India. Bickmore Archipelago. Mr, Russel 
If allarc, Malay Archipelago. 



Order. 


i. SCANflOm>r Climber*, 
n, Raptorbs or Birds of Prey, 
in. Insessores or Perchers. 
iy. Gemitorks or Pigeons. 


THE BIRDS ft 


Order I.—Scanaores or Climbers. 

Fam. Psittacid®, (Pages 457 to 459. 
Sub-Fam. Cacatuin®, 2 gen. 5 spec, viz., 

1 Calyptorbyncus, 4 Cacatua. 

Sub-Fam. * Psittacin®, Parrots, 3 gen. 13 sp, 
viz.. 1 Coracopsis : 2 Tanygnathus, 10 Pal®* 
c/nis. 

Sub-Fam. Platycercin®, Ground Parakeets, 

2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 

1 . Aprosmictus : 1 Platycercus. . 1 

Sub-Fam. Lornnro, Lories, 4 gen. 1 spb-gen. 

and 13 sp. viz. 

Section i. tongue not Jilamented. 

2. Electus, 3 Loriculus. 

\ Section ii. tongueJilamented. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos. 1 Trichoglossus. 

Order II.—Rap f ores or Birds of Prey. 

Tribe I. Diurn®, Page 460. 

Fam. Falconid®. 

Sub-Farm. Falconin®, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 15 
sp. viz., 5 Falco, 2 Hypotriorchis, 5 Tinnuu- 
culus, 3 Hierax, Page 461. 


Order III.—Insessores: or Perchew. 
Sub-Ord. Pic®. • 

Fam. Bucerotid®, Pag(e467, 

Sub-Fam . Bueerotin®, 1 gen. 19 sp. vis., 1ft 
Buceros. 1 

Sub-Fam. Irriaorin®, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz, Irri- 
sor erythrorhynchus, Pagp 468. 

Fam. Upupid®, 1 gen. 2 jsp. viz., 2 Upipaepops 
and Senegalensis. 

Fam . Halcyonid®, 5 tgen, 23 sp. vz., 2 
Daoelo : 8 Halcyon : 2 Todirhampbis : 2 
Ceryle : 9 Alcedo : 2 Ceyx, Page 469., > 

Fam. Coracid®, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 4 Cora* 
cias pileata ; garula, Indica, affinis : 2 Eurys- 
tomus, orientalis, Pacificus, page 470. 

Fam. Meropid®, 2 gen. 8 sp. viz., 2 llceo 


merops : 6 Merops, . J 

Tribe Zygodactyli. them. It is 

Sub-Div. 1 Climbers, viz. of ", g r f enisI * 
71 D* -1 a *7a ' on the breast 

Fam. Prcrdar, Page 470. , bir() seems 

Jub-M Campephileme, 6 c . brevirostris 

iatapephilus, 2 He^er. and other 


^r, 3 sp. viz., 2 Baza, S^ a Sr laptM: 2 B Vo ; iti S found 


1 Pernis.* 

Sub-Fam. Elanin®, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Elanus. 


Tiga, Page 471. 

° . „ . . . im Himalaya* 

Sul,-fam Qmmnrn, 4 gem . #nd Qn the 

Gecinus: 1 Gacinculus : 3 Mei r , , Q • 
a* 7 t on Island o. ot 


Sub-Fam. Circ®tin®, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 cropternus, Page 471. ! ~ .’ fi 

. Circeetus, 2 Haraatorms. Swi/am. • Picin®, 2 gen. 15 s , y . “ 

\gsr ,t *“rss 

Sub-Fam. Accipitrin®, 3 gen. 6 sp, viz, 3 Sub-farm. Picumnin®, 2 gen.upheaval but 

Accipiter ; 1 Microniaus ; and 2 Astur, Page Picumnus: 2 Sasia, Page 473. ar production, 
462. . W am * *,,' YunciD8e> 1 geD ’ »to those en- 

Sub-Fam. Thrasaetin®, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz., 1 Yunx torqmlla. Archipelago, 

Pseudastur ; 4 Spizaetus. Sub-fam. Indicatorin®, 1 g{, r deciding the 

. Iatl 00 per 4 fZlJt tlij *■£"*?«?«>onotu 8 . lf| , it , 8 fo b „ nd . 

> f IBD ISLAND. Called Jj otma6tuS * Hie ' 2^ D, S!S3SidSrS"S 1 £500 to £58S ' 


T o^iiok, lies midway between -s 4 S p j 
f t Vatty group, in the Eastern Atom ' '* 

°//oAhigh solitary mountain resting W viz., 1 
’BfcStaf the sea, with a truncated comL 1 Halia- 
rn5 . (except by myriads of birds, bu\ 
to the island to collect the eg}^. 
pL^jalso occurs on the islaifd//ors63f» * 

Islan(j3 - ' . Lng 

,sf 1 r LIMB, Eno. * f W 

^d # dT. Fr. I Ptits-chei-Klel... Ma 


m .Ga. 

Sr*, i . It. 

Kdut;gatap .. Malat. 


Ptits-chei-Klel... Ma 
liga. 


«•;««« yx vv ihvsw wjr 

Z.,1 Yunx torqmlla. .Archipelago, 

Sub-fam. Indicatorin®, 1 gj r deciding the 
Hi. 3D dicatorxanlboDotu8. l( , h it , 8 found . 
Hie- Sub-Division II. Percbers,; 

Fam. Megalamid®, 2 ge 1 1 ^ l,0 T 0 l .° 

&*> 1 Megalaima? 1 Megalorbync’ ®r* 8a y s 

,, ~ O-WSftffit 

alias- Sui-fam. • Cuculinie, 3 j a8t coa9t of the Ba y 
viz , 9 Cuculus: 2 Surmc 80ut | |ffar(l8 t0 Java 

,,, 

i ’ 19 sp. viz., 1 Dasylo^ Archipelago, as far as 

-ypg 3 Phosnicophaus *. 5 Z *(* in. the Mauritius and 
4 Taccocaia: 5 Centjthe Pacific. The nests 
sp Fam. TrqgqnidsM over the Malay and Phi** 


Pwsini ’ brenop- 1 fftfae * k chipelagos, on the Malabar Coast, 
Banks,,* .1 i and the Tcnasserim Provinces, wherever there 



BIRD LIME. 


BIRDS' NESTS. 


1 


BIRIT CHERRIES. See Ceraaus. 

BIRD, Dr. James, belonged to the Bombay 
Medical Service, in which he rose to be a Mem¬ 
ber of the Medical Board. He was Secretary to 
the Bombay Asiatio Society from 1844 to 1847. 
He wrote an Analysis of the Murat-i- 
Ahmedi, a history of Guzerat. Lond. As. 
Trans. 1833, Vol. I. p. 117. .Biographical 
sketch of Capt. McMurdo.—Ibid, 123. Me¬ 
moir on the country from Poona to Kittoor. 
Ibid, Vol. II. p. 65. Account of the mined 
city of Beejapore. Bom. As. Trans. Vol. I 
p. 367. Translation of Cufic inscriptions 
from-Southern Arabia.—Ibid, 239. Translar 
tion of inscriptions at Burra and Bajah.— 
Ibid, 438. Introductory notice to the history 
.of Sind.—Ibid, 402. Bibliographical notice 
of Arabic and Persian library at Cutch Bhooj.— 
Ibid. On Bactrian, Hindoo, and Roman coins 
in the Bombay collection.—Ibid, 293. Ac¬ 
count of temple of Somnauth, from the Per- 
sian.—Ibid, Vol. II. p. 13. On the Christian 
faith in Arabia, awUllimyaritic inscriptions 
from Aden and Suba.—Ibid, 30, Hindoo gold 
coins, and zodiac coins of Jehangcer.—Ibid, 
55 On the ^Ethiopic family of languages in 
Eastern Africa.—Ibid, 294 Memoir of Gene¬ 
ral Kennedy.—Ibid, 417. Historical geogra¬ 
phy of Hindustan, and on the origin of the so¬ 
cial state among the Hindoos. Bl. As. Trans. 
1840, Vol. IX. p. 848. Account of the city of 
Balkli and its neighbourhood, extracted fiom 
Persian authorities. Rom. Geo. Tiyins. Vol. II. 
p 60 Illustrations of theArab and Persian geo¬ 
graphers, or the geography of the Middle Ages. 
— Ibid, 5-8. Historical researches on the origin 
and principles of the Buddha and Jaina reli¬ 
gions, with accounts of the caves of Western 
India. Bombay, 1847,* I. Vol. folio— Dr. 
Bnist'x C\U(Cfo(fue. 

BIRD EYE PEPPER, Eng, Capsicum 
baccatum. • 

BIUD FEATHERS from the cranes and 
king-fishers, form a considerable article of 
trade in Southern Asia. The feathers of a large, 
green king-fisher, are exported from Madras, 
one lac at a time, to Singapore, to be used by 
the Malays, Javanese and Chinese. They sell 
there at 200 per cent, profit. See Feathers. 

BIRD ISLAND. Called by the Malays, Pulo 
Manok, lies midway between Ceram and the 
Serwatty group, in the Eastern Archipelago/ It 
is a high solitary mountain resting on the bo¬ 
som of the sea, w*n a truncated cone,.uninha¬ 
bited except by. nyriads of birds, but natives 
resort to 7 ?*«id bo collect the eggs: sol* 
phifr alsf^ty Jf* on the hhi\d y —IIorsbiirgh. 
LSee Ke' j>Jand9. 

\ BkjS JlE,Em 

-Fr. Ptits-chei-Klei ...Malay 

r ... ...6 b. Liga.Sp. 

1 f 4 .It, Pissini ...Tam, 

[ ...Malay. Banka,,, . ,Tbl. 


The substances known ill Europe under 
this name are the viscid juices of several trees. 
One is prepared in Europe from the middle bark 
of the holly by boiling it seven or eight hours in 
water, then laid in heaps on the moist ground 
to ferment, with stones over it, to press it down 
till it passes into a mucilaginous state, then 
pounded, washed and * kneaded till free from 
extraneous matter and kept for four dajfs in 
pots to ferment and purify itself when it is fit 
for use. One of these, in Southern India, is 
obtained from the Palay, the Isonandra acumi¬ 
nata The best is prepared from the outer 
covering of the fruit and tender twigs and bark 
of the Jack tree, but several of the Arto-carpi 
weld it.— llohdc. Tom . * • 

BIRD on SEA COW ISLAND, in lat. 3° 
43* S. long 55° 16* E., the most northerly of 
the 8 p) clitdles, is a small low sandy isle.— 
Jforsburgh . 

BIRDS’ NESTS. 

iTne-ta-tlwy .. . .Burm I Almbil-ka-ghous- 
Imlianibchti-vo- | lab. ..Hind. 

gH-ncstjtfs. Dot. j Nidi-di-Tunohino. It, 

Nids deTunijuin.Fn. | Susuli...*.. Jav. 

Indianische-Vo- I Sarang-burong. Mal. 

gelnester. Geu. | Nidus dc la China... Sp. 

The edible birds’ nests of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, are perhaps obtained from more 
than one species of swallow, but the La-wit of 
the Javanese, is certainly one of them. It is . 
a small dark oolouied swallow of a greenish 
hue on the back, a bluish hue on the breast 
and no white maik. Another bird seems 
to be the Collocalia nidifica, C. brevirostris 
McClelland. It inhabits Java, and other 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago; it is found 
in the Assam Hills, the Sikkim Himalaya* 
Neilghemos Wjrnaud, Ceylon, -and on the 
Western Coast ot India at Pigeon Island S. of 
Honore, the Vingorla rocks, and at Sacrifice 
rock, 20 miles S. of Tellicberry. The nests are 
found in the caverns of the limestone cliffs, 
throughout the areas of simple upheaval but 
not cLewhere ; so that this singular production, 
which from its value .is well known to those en¬ 
gaged in the commerce of the Archipelago, 
furnishes one of the best tests for deciding the 
character of the regions in which it Is found. 

In Java, they are sold at from £500 to £588 * 
per picul of 1333* lbs. avoird. Dr«. Jerdon says 
that the best nes(9 are from the Collocalia 
liuelii (C. fuciphaga) which build* in the Nico¬ 
bar islands and along the East coast of the Bay 
<>f Bengal from Arracan southwards to Java, 
but several other species of - Collocalia occur in 
the islands of the Eastern'Archipelago, as far as 
New Guinea) one occurs in,the Mauritius and 
one in the islands of the Pacific. The ne9ts 
are therefore found all over the Malay and Phi¬ 
lippine * Archipelagos, on the Malabar Coast, 
and the Tenasaerim Provinces, wherever there 
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are caves^o afford it shelter amfprotection, and 
these, as mentioned, are. most* frequent in the 
limestone formation. But Java and Borneo 
seem to be their chief resort. The celebrated 
caves of Karang-bolong (hollow-rocks) situated 
in the province of Bagicn in Java, and on the 
shore of the southern sea, may be described in 
illustration, The entrance into these caves is at 
the sea level,*and at the foot of limestone rocks 
several hundred feet in height, in one place it 
is 2Q0 feet perpendicular, before coming to, the 
first ledge.. The mouths of the caves aie about 
18 feet broad and 30 high, while, within, they 
expand to breadths of from 00 to 114 feet, aiid 
to heights of from 420 to 480, the sea pene¬ 
trating them to the extent of one-fourth of their 
’ length, and in rough weather rendering them in¬ 
accessible. The descent of the collectors to the 
caves is effected by narrow rattan ladders, usual¬ 
ly about 74 fret in length, attached at top to a 
stout tree. Within the caves there are bam¬ 
boo scaffoldings, in order to reach the nests, 
which are detached from the sidefc by the hand, 
and from the roof by hooks attached to long 
poles. There are three periods for making 
.the collection; April, August, and December. 
The nest-gatherers are persons bred to their 
dangerous calling, and before the commence¬ 
ment of the first gathering, plays are acted in 
masks, and there is feasting on the flesh of 
buffaloes and goats to invoke the* aid of the 
“ lady queen of the south*” (Nai ratu kidul), an 
imaginary being, without whose tutelary aid 
the work of robbing the nests would not, as 
they think, prosper. After the crop has been 
taken, the caves arc hermetically sealed against 
human ingress. The whole aiHiual gathering, 
which is effected at little cost, amounts to from 
*50 to 60 piculs yearly, or, don an average, to 
7,37011)9. This, which is worth at Batavia 
about J818,GOO, forms a convenient and unob¬ 
jectionable branch of the revenue of the Ne- 
therland Government, since it is paid by strang¬ 
ers in the indulgence of a harmless folly. Es¬ 
culent swallows’ nests are, however, by no 
means confined, as in the instance now ' given, 
to the sea ooasts, for they ace found in caves in 
the interior both of Java and Borneo, and no 
doubt they exist also in other islands. On the 
north-western side of Borneo, and not far from 
the banks of the river B'aram, biids’-nest caves 
are found 140 miles from the sea by the course 
of the river. Xhey consist of three chambers, one 
of which is reckoned to be no less than 200 fa¬ 
thoms in length. These are the property *of 
the powerful tribe of the Kayan, and like those 
of Karang-bolong are carefully guarded.— 
(Grawfurd r Die, p. 5l and 55.) The nests 
used by the Chinese, are brought principally 
from Java aud Sumatra; though they, are 
found on most of the rocky islets of the Indian 
Archipelago. The nests are composed of a 


mucilaginous substance, but as yet have never 
been analyzed with sufficient accuracy to show 
their constituents. It is supposed by some 
that the Gelidium corneum enters into their 
composition, but it is more probable that they 
are formed by mucus eliminated from the sto¬ 
mach of the swallow. Kxternullythey resemble 
ill concocted, fibrous isinglass,.and are of a 
white color, inclining to red ; their thickness is 
little more than that of a silver spoon, and 
their weight from a quarter to half an ounce. 
When dry, they are brittle and wrinkled • t)ie 
size is little larger than a goose-egg. Those 
that are dry, white and clean, are the most 
valuable. They are packed in bundles, with 
split rattans run through them to preserve 
their shape. The quality of the nests varies* 
according to the situation and extent of the 
caves, and the time at which they are taken. 
If procured before the young aie fledged, the 
nests are of the best kind ; if they contain eggs 
only, they are still valuable ; but if-the-young 
are in the nests or have* left them, the whole 
are tliep nearly worthless, being dark-coloured, 
streaked witji blood, and intermixed with fea¬ 
thers and dirt. The nests are procurable twice 
every year ; the best are found in deep, damp 
caves, which, if not injured, will continue to 
produce indefinitely, it was once thought that 
the caves near the sea-coast were the most pro¬ 
ductive ; but some of the most profitable yet 
found, are situated fifty miles in the interior. 
This fact seems to be against the opinion that 
the nests arc composed ctf the spawn of fish or 
of biche de mar. Everywhere, the method of 
procuring these nests somewhat.resembles Chat 
of catching birds in the Orkney isles. Some of 
the caves are so precipitous, that no one but 
those accustomed to lift employment from their 
youth, can obtain the nest9, * being only ap¬ 
proachable,’ says Crawfurd, * by a perpendicu¬ 
lar descent of many hundred feet, by ladders 
of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling vio¬ 
lently against the rocks. When the mouth of 
the -cave is attained, the perilous task-of taking 
the nests n]ust often be performed by torch¬ 
light, by penetrating into recesses of the rock, 
where the slightest slip would be instantly* 
fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing b'elow 
them but the turbulent surf making its way 
into the chasms of the rock. After they are 
obtained, they are separated from feathers and 
dirt, are carefully dried and packed, and are 
then ready for the consumer. The Chinese, 
who are the only people that purchase them for 
their own use,, carry them in junks to the 
Chinese market, where they command extrava¬ 
gant prices; the best, • or white kind, often 
being worth ’£1,800 per pecul, which is nearly 
twice their weight in silver. The middling 
kind is worth from $1,200 to $1,800; and 
the worst, or those procured after fledging 
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$150 or $200 per pecul: it is according to 
these three qualities, that the duty is now 
levied. Latterly nests of first quality fetch 
*3*2-8’ the pound; those of the second quality 
Qs. and the third sort only 35. hi, The 
most part of the best kind is sent to Peking 
for the use of the court. It appears, therefore, 
(hat this curious .dish is only an article of ex¬ 
pensive luxury among the*Chinese; the Japa¬ 
nese do not use it at all, and how the former 
people acquired the habit of using it is only 
less singular than their persevering in it. Ihey 
consider the birds’ nests as a great stimulant 
and tonic, but its best quality, perhaps, is its 
being perfectly harmless or useful in so far as 
it resembles gelatine. Certainly other gelati¬ 
nous substances used as food would be equally 
serviceable. The labor bestowed to render it 
1 fit for the table, is enormous ; every feather, 
stick, or impurity of any kind is carefully re¬ 
moved ; and then, after undergoing many wash- 
mgs and preparations, it is shelved into a soft 
mucilaginous jelly. * • ’ 

The sale of birds’ nests is a monopoly with 
all the governments in whose dominions it is 
found. U is estimated -by Crawfurd that about 
243,000 pounds, at value of $1,203,570; aV e 
anntally sent away from the Archipelago, most 
of which is brought to China. Java alone sends 
about 27,000 lbs.; mostly of the first quality 
estimated at $60,000. 4 J 
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The most of the trade heretofore has been in 
the hands of the Chinese and Portuguese, and 
foreign merchants have had but little to do with 
it; no account of the amount or value of the 
importation can therefore be obtained. This 
is the reason why the estimated importation is 
placed so low in the Tabular Statement, ns it is 
perhaps not one Jialf of the amount brought to 
China.- (Morrison, 143.) 0 

* ^ birds’ nests of the esculent swallow 
arc to be got from a rocky island about 20 miles 
South of fellicherry, named Sacrifice Rock. 
Small quantities are occasionally brought to 
Bombay from the Malabar Coast, which are re¬ 
exported to China. The only preparation the 
birds nests undergo is that of simple drying 
without direct exposure to the sun; after which 
they are packed in small boxes. The Edible- 
nest swallows, or swiftlets, are so numerous in 
the limestone caves on the islets‘and islands 
on the lavoy coast, that the Government reve¬ 
nue from the bird nest farm in 1847 was nearly 
eleven thousand rupees • but in 1849, it fell to 
less than seven thousand rupees. At Mergui 
they are not so numerous. The nests, which 
are taken before the bird lays its eggs, sell iu 
China for about forty-five rupees the pound. 

In relation to the identification of the species 
of swallows, Mr. Blyth says; " as regards the 
mrundo eswknta of Linnmus, there is ho rea- 
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son to suppose that this, a 9 described, with yel¬ 
low irides and white-tipped tail, has any proto¬ 
type in nature: the latter would be aif auomaly 
throughout the Cypselidse, but may refer per¬ 
haps to the white tail-markings of some real 
hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the con¬ 
structor of the edible nests. Dr. Horsfield gives 
the species termed laird by.tlie Javanese as 2K- 
nm lo esculenta , Osbeck, stating that the speci¬ 
mens which he examined in Java, and those 
which he took to England, differ from Latham’s 
description in being uniformly of a blackish co¬ 
lour, without a white extremity to the rectrices. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, he 
gives as H. furiphaga, Thnnberg stating that 
' its nest is constructed of mosses and lichens, 
connected with the same gelatinous substance 
which composes the edible nest of the preceding 
species.’ In. the Journal of the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, the same two species are distinguished by 
the names laloet and lyntye, and the nest of the 
latter is despribed to be without the least value. 
And, it is added : ‘ the residence of the swal¬ 
lows, or swiftlets, termed Untye, in the caves, 
contributes greatly to the injury of the others, for 
which reason they are destroyed as much as pos¬ 
sible attach gathering. The nests which they 
make are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, 
however, of the same form, and are as artfully 
made as the others.’ ‘ Heer Hooyman likewise 
states, that besides the lawet >other species resort ' 
to the same caverns, which are named momo , 
boeron<j'itam , boerong-zoekoe, and lintje, ‘These,’ 
he adds, ‘ are very similar to eack other, except¬ 
ing the second, which has the head larger; and 
the feathers of all are entirely black. The nests 
which they construct are black and friable, com¬ 
posed of a light down,* (agglutinated 5^)’—* An. 
opinion prcviiits that the presence^these birds 
is injurious to the caverns, on which account 
they are driven away as much as possible.* 
Another writer in the same volume of the Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap, mentions the momo or 
boerong-itam (thus bringing together M. Hooy- 
man’s first two species,) as a large kind with 
plumed tarsi, indicating thus a true cypselus, 
which is probably the constructor of the nests 
assigned by Dr. Horsfield and others to the 
linchi. Assuredly, however, the Collocaliafuci* 
phaga, Hirundo fndphaga> (ThunbergJ linchi 
or lintye of the* Javanese, identical upon com¬ 
parison with Javanese specimens, would ap¬ 
pear to be the sole producer of the numerous 
nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal: atid the often quoted notice by Sir G. 
Staunton, in his account of the Earl of Macart- 
ney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to 
C. fitciphcu/a , or to an entirely new species, 
which is hardly to be supposed, in the locality, 
for, he remarks i ‘ the birds which build these 
nests are small grey- swallows, with bellies of a 
dirty xokite. The white belly Is characteristic 
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of C, fuclphaga ; and this particular species 
occurs abundantly on parts of the coast of the 
Malayan Peninsula, in the Nicobar Islands, and 
, the Mergui Archipelago, and so high as on cer¬ 
tain rocky islets off the southern portion 6f the 
coast of Arracan, where the nests are annually 
gathered and exported to China. From all this 
range of coast Mr. Blyth had seen np other spe¬ 
cies than fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any 
other has been observed; and he had examined 
a multitude both of the adults and of young 
taken from the nests, collected in the Nicobars 
and preserved in spirit, all of which were of the 
same species. Still, what appears to be G. nidi - 
fica inhabits the mountains far in the interior 
of India, though hitherto unobserved upon the 
coasts; and it is worthy of notice that Q.fuci- 
jphaga, does not appear to have been hitherto 
remarked inland in this country* 0 It may 
however, says Dr. Mason,.be here added that 
C\ fuciphaga is constantly seen inland in 
the Tenasserini Provinces. The Karens in the 
valley of the Tenasserim in the latitude of 
Tavoy, are well acquainted with the bird, and 
they say it crosses the mountains to and from 
the interior every year. That it is the same 
species there can be no doubt, for the Karen 
name of the bird is “ tbe white swallow',’’ 
from its white belly.— (Mason.)- Mr. Low, also, 
writing from Sarawak, tell us that the edible 
nests of the.little swallows are all of the 
black kind, the beautiful white ones being 
only found in the rocky caves on the borders 
of the ocean : Jhey are built by two different 
and quitd dissimilar kinds of birds, though 
both are swallows.* That which produces the 
white nest is larger and of more lively colours: 
.its belly is white, but these birds are very 
rare in Sarawak. Skins of tlip smaller and 
darker bird, which inhabits the lirae-stone 
mountains of the interior he had sent home- 
This kind is never found on the sea-coast, 
nor does the other bird ever frequent inland 
places. The nest produced by the small bird 
is of a much inferior kind, being, like the 
bird jtse’lf, of a dusky colour, and mixed with 
feathers: that of the coast is white and trans¬ 
parent, and resembles a net-work of isinglass. 
Feathers are not mixed with this, and it is‘free 
from *811 other impurities: it is this kind 
which sells.for so high a price jn China. The 
nests are found in deep and dark caves, in 
situations extremely difficult of access, sticking 
to the sides of the rock in considerable num¬ 
bers. Stages and frames of bamboo are erected 
along the sides of the precipices leading to the 
cave*, qnd on these fragile pathways the Dyaka 
advance to their mouths; in other situations 
they are let down by rattans from the. heights 
above. Both means are highly dangerous, and 
accidents are said frequently to occur. The black 
kind are sold in Sarawak at four rupees per 


pound, but the price varies according to the de¬ 
mand and supply.— (Low's Sarawak , jo. 316.J 
In order to form a just idea of the dangerous 
work which must be performed by the collectors 
the following is an exact description of it. 
To enter the caves you descend one precipice 
of two hundred feet, nearly perpendicular, by 
means of one, two or three rattan ladders (ac¬ 
cording to the greater or less height) which 
.are 5 inches broad and each 77 feet long, The 
lateral or principal ropes are composed of wild 
rattans twisted together to a thickness of two 
inches, and having wooden steps two inches 
thick and thirteen inches distant from each 
other. The upper end of the ladder is well 
fastened-to a strong tree by black ropes and 
the lower end is placed on one of the rocks. 4 
In order to reach one of the caves, they make 
use of two rattans each one hundred and eight 
feet long ; but in some cliffs, bamboos are used 
12 to 18,feefc long which are placed one above 
the other—that they may steady themselves by 
holding tbe upper’when walking along tbe un¬ 
der. The entrance of the caves is about 48 feet 
broad, more or less, and 30 high. The interior 
is from GO to 114 feet broad and from 420 to 
480 high. The bottom of most of tlfe caves is 
washed for about one quarter of its length 
by the sea, three, four or more feet in depth. 
The whole of the interior appears to consist of 
limestone. In the caves are stages, made of 
bamboos which are bound fast with ropes to the 
wal|s of the rocks oh which the collectors stand. 
It often happens, in consequence, that the cliffs 
on which the ropes of the sta^e are fastened 
become loosened and tbe whole stage is precii 
pitated, which sometimes occasions a loss of life* 
Most of the nests are taken from the wall 
by the hand, and those which are on tbe roof, 
by an iron hook fastened to a long bamboo. 
The swallow named lawet, has a compressed 
head, which, however, with its thick and round* 
ed feathers appears large in comparison with 
the body. The beak is broad and wide with a 
black awl-shaped small point bent downwards. 
The eyes are black and tolefably large, and the 
tongue arrow shaped. The throat is very short 
as well as the bones of the wings and feet. 
The feet consists of four toes of which three 
are. in front and one behind. All the toes 
have black, curved,'sharp, and tolerably long 
claws, so that the bird can every where lay 
fast hold of the rocks and cliffs. The tail is 
almost as long as the whole body. When the 
throat, the wings and the head are spread out, 
the bird has a circular appearance. The colour 
is greyish black inclining a little to green. On 
the baok near the tail to the belly the blaclcish 
passes into mouse-colour. The breast is bluish. 

Besides these, another species called lintye 
inhabits some caves. These are somewhat 
smaller, and have a white breast, In other 
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respects they agree completely with the lawet 
The nests which they make are constructed of 
grass stalks. They are, however, of the same 
form, and are ns artfully made as the ethers, 
hut are without the least value. The residence 
of the lintye swallows in the oaves, contri¬ 
butes greatly to the injury of the caves, for 
which reason they are destroyed as much as 
• possible at each gathering. 

On the walls of the rocks, the birds build 
their nests in horizontal layers close to each 
.other, at different heights from 50 to 300 feet, 
as they find room, and leave no space open, pro¬ 
vided the walls are clean and dry ; for when they 
prove damp they forsake their/nestsi When 
the sea.attains a high level, which is usually 
accompanied by a strong surf beating against 
the cliffs, a percolation of water is caused 
which is in the highest degree prejudicial. 

In the mornings at break of day the birds 
fly out with a great noise to seek their food, to 
the neighbouring places, in the east monsoon or 
dry season, but in the west monsoon or rainy 
season, tliey do not go far. They return to 
their caves about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
They feed upon different kinda. of insects,! 
hovering above the stagnant waters, for which* 
their wide opep beak is very useful. Their 
‘greatest enemies are the birds ulang and alap , 
alap A who pull theyoung swallows out.of the j 
holes and seize many as they fly out of the caves. 
They form the nests, by returning the strong¬ 
est and best fragments of the food which they 
have eaten. When the nests have been ail 
plucked, the entrances are cfosed w4th bamboo 
fences, the doors are sealed, and the rattan 
ladders are brought back to the store-house. 
The ne.sfs in the store-house are, some days 
afterwards, weighed, and packed in hampers 
*(geboks, each 25 catties), made very tight with 
cross ropes, and sealed with the stamp of the 
overseer. Pieces of paper are placed on each 
hamper, with the number and the nett weight 
oj’ the,nests writtep«on it. All this having 
been done, the hampers are surrounded with 
cofcoanut leaves, prepared in the manner of 
kadjang mats. Every two hampers are* then 
made fast to a piece of bamboo (pikol an), 
provided with two props, in order that, when 
resting*on the way, the hampers may not 
touch the ground. They are besides covered 
with pinang bark, so that when it rains the 
water can run off. Finally they are all sent to 
Surakarta in order that t|iey may be there sorted. 
The evening before the birds* nests are sent 
off another feast is given, and on the following 
morning, all the coolies depart with their hamp¬ 
ers for Surakarta amidst the playing of the 
gamelang and shouts of hurrah .—Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, No. Ill\ September 
1847, pages 101 to 108, 
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Papua Birds .Eng. Burong Mati .. Aru. 

Manukdevata. Jav. „ Papua. Tern. 

Ave de Pardiso... Port. Soffu. ,, 

Burong devata...MAL4Y. Sioffu ... » 

Birds of Paradise , named by the Indians, 
birds of Ternate ; (Valmont de Bomare, His- 
toire Natufelle , IV. 296,) by the Ternatians 
birds of God j (Palentyn Indian Archipe¬ 
lago , Vol. III. p. 306-313.) by the Dutch, 
king’s birds; (Forrest's Voyage to New Gui¬ 
nea, 142). and’ by the Spaniards, birds of 
the sun, ( Aldrovandus, Valmont de Bomare , 
Vol IV. page 297. The name Manuco-devata, or 
Bird of God, has been adopted in modifications 
by several naturalists. (Margrav Brasil, 207; 
Rai, Syn. Av. 21-27, Briss. 2, 13fc See 
Buff'on Hist. Nat. des. Ois. Ill . 207.) The 
Birds of Paradise (Pritchard Researches , I, 83.) 
lift most beautiful of winged creatures, were 
fabled by tbe fancy of the Arabian poet, as 
visitants from heaven to. earth ; and among 
the islanders of the Archipelago it is beloved 
that, when old, and feeling the approach^of 
death, the Paradise Birds fly upward towards 
the sun ; but having spent their strength in 
the iiifeiior world, fail to reach again their 
celestial home, fall and die as they descend—a 
graceful fancy not forgotten by the moralist or 
the poet (&e Caomens , Lusiad , Book X.) No 
representation can exaggerate their beauty, or 
excel the lustre of their plumage. They w^re 
supposed footless, and incapable of alighting, 
until it was discovered that the Indians .cut 
of their feet before preserving them. They are 
caught in New Guinea, the Arru islands', Misol, 
Salwatti, Wagiou, ( Grawfurd , Journ. Ind.Arch t 
IV. 182). In the nutmeg season also thsy come 
from t-Heir breeding grounds in the interior of 
N. Guinea and sail in flocks of thirty or forty 
over the eastern borders of the Archipelago. 
They form valuable articles of export. Europe 
is supplied chiefly from Batavia/ China from 
the Molucca and Arru isles, while the natives of 
that remote group, with many of the Malays, 
adorn their'Ctisques at martial pageants with 
feathers plucked from their glittering wings. 
[Valentyn, qu. Forrest Voyage to Few Guinea, 
142.) In Linnaeus genus Paradisea, many birds 
were included now transferred to other genera, 
but three species of Birds of Paradise are still 
included in that genus. These aie P. apoda, 
Linn , with back of deep maronne brown, con¬ 
trasting with the golden fulvous neck. It is 
the P.* Major of Sha\r. It has peculiar dense 
feathering on the breast, P.. Papuan a, jieckstei* 
(P.Minor, Forster) badrof^fale golden brown, 
shading with fulvou? of the neck 

which w con^WSfl round the neck only in. 
thil ,kRubra Cuvier, (?. Sanguines,* 
golden fulvous on the crows, 
necTiProack its auxiliary plumes are gor* 
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BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


®IRMT, 


geousred. All have short velvetty feathers of any just idea of the magnificence of the species.’ 
o goldeifc fulvous hue on the crown and nape, It inhabits the coasts of New Guina. 
with the throat and forehead deep, dark, satiny Seleucides alba,, the Twelve Wired Paradise 
green. ^ Bird, in New Guinea and Salwatty. 

All those met with in commerce have small Ptiloris magnifies, the Scale Breasted Para> 
feet, head and wings, owing to the*mode of diae Bird, New Guinea, 
preparing them. The living bird is a model of Ptiloris Alberti, Prince. Albert’s Paradise 
symmetry. The adult male birds have orna- fa North Australia. . .. • 

mental tufts of long airy plumes growing from Ptiloris Paradisea, the Rifle Bird, in East 
under the wing like the purple honey sucker Australia, 
of India, and iu two species the‘middle pair Ptiloris Victoria, the Victoria Rifle.Bird, in 
of tail feathers are long wiry barbless stems, N. K Australia, * • . . 

and the red kind have a broad flat ribband Astrapia nigra, the Paradise Pie, in New 
‘of whale bone substance. The beautiful little Guinea. 

creature popularly known as the king-bird of Sericulus aftreus, the Paradise Oriole, in 
paradis^; the Cincimiurus regius, has a deep New Guinea and Salwatty.— Jndiai^Field, 
emerald green disc on the middle tail-feathers; . ^ r • Ruwel Wallace, Mr, fUkmore, 

the Samnlia magnifica has huge neck tufts. BIRD PEPPER. Capsicum frutescens. 

In the Parotea sex-setacea, the feathers pf the BIKKEJA, Hind. Galbanum. . 

Banks are a large floccose mass. The splendid BIRJUGAR. . One of the 3G Royal races 

Lophorina superba has its scapulary feathers < an,on g8t the Rajputs,- descendents of llama 
enormously developed* like an erectile mantle, j through Lava, his second son. Their * oppo- 
and 1?peculiarly adorned on the breast. The | nents, tl,e Cuchwaha, also descend from R&ma. 
entire group is peculiar to Papua or New Gui- i family state that they came from R-ijore, 
nea, and the Arru islands. They are shot j r ^ lft ca pital of I)coti in the Machcrri country, 
with sharp or blunt arrows. They are as omni- 1 Th ^ settled in Dor country, then slaughtered 
vorous as the crow, fond of displaying their , the Mewatti and Bheehar and are now dwell- 
plumage, and like the Turkeys, argus* pliea- ln & ^ rora Rohilcund to Muttra, also in Shams- 
sants and the dancing bird of America, Rupi- aba(1 > Furruckabad Eyta of Myapuri and Gor-. 
cola cayana, are fond of.displaying their plum- ruc kpoor, and a clan, now mahomedans, have- 
age. it is not however solely to the genus 8ett ^ e(J Muzaffarnuggar. All the doabdans 
Parftdisea that the term Birds of Paradise, is fa"g since became mahomedans, some in the 
given. Mr. Russel Wallace, applies it to the ^ me °i Ala-ud-din, Khilji.— Elliot, 
following • BIRIIASPATI. The planet Jupiter. See 

° Sani. # 

Paradisea apoda, the Great Paradise Bird BIRHEKIA. One of the Chamar’tribes,— 
ill the Arru Islands. * Elliott. 

Paradisea papuana, the Lesser Paradise Bird BIRI, Hind. iErua Javahica. 

in New Guinea, Mysol and Jobie. BIRD A, Hind. Turpentine of Pinus longL 

Paradisea rubra, the Red Paradise Bird, in folia. * 

Waigiou. - BIRJEE PASS. One of the passes fiom 

Cincinnurus. regius, the King Paradise Bird, Kunawar to the outer Himalayas, 
in New Guinea, Arru Islands; Mysol, BIRJIA, Hind. One of the Ahir tribes.— 
Salwatty. Ell , 

Diphyllodes speciosa, the Magnificent, in BlR KAIA, Tel. Cucumis acutangula.— 
New Guinea, Mysol and Salwatty. Eoxb, 

Diphyllodes Wilsoni, the Red Magnificent, BIRK, also V1RK, one of the most dis- 
in Waigiou. • tinguished of* the Jat tribes. 

Lophorina atra, the Superb, in New Guinea. . BIRKE1VEL-HAGJ, or the pilgrim’s pool, 
ParoHa sexpennis, the Golden Paradise Bird, fg four leagues eastward from Cairo. It is a 
in New .Guinea. .. # pretty considerable lake, which receives its 

. Semioptera Wallacei, the Standard Wing,, in water from the Nile.— Niebuhr's Travels, Vol, 
Bfttclnan and Gillolo. . I, p. 65. 

Epimachus magnus (Upupa magna,G m., BIRKOONDA,in L, 77° 20* E. andL. 18* 

U. supurba. Lath.). Body generally black or 18’N. 

brownish-^lack ; tail graduated, thrice as long BIRKOOTY, in L. 87* 49' E. and L, 24 Q 
as the body (Lesson says three feet in'length, 23'N. 

French); feathers of the sitlei%&p gated, raised, BIRM-BAT. See Bh^t. ^ • 

curled, glittering ou their edges with steel-blue, BIRME KI JAR, Duk. Root of Tricho- 
azure, and emerald green, like precious stones; santhes incisa, 

the head and the belly lustrous also with steel- BIRMI, Hind. Crataeva nurvala, Ham.— 
blue, &c. In truth, lapguage fails to convey O t EQxbwghii, also Taxus baccate, the Yew. 
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BIRS. 


uiscoim 


BIRMUPEA. A river in Maldab. | 

B) ROHUR, # in L, 76° 23' E. and L. 27° 
54' N. 

BIROTA, Hind, Zizvphus nummularia. 
J3IROZJ,*Hind. 4 also Ganria Tt>iroza, and 
Sat biroza, Hind. Pinus longifolia, 

BIRRE, HitoD. Picea Webbiana, IJicea 
•pindrow, the- silver fir. t j 

BIRRI, Hind. Cleraati? Nepalensis. | 
BIRGO, Hind. Nima quassioides 
BIRGGSlATRO. The cocoanut crab, her¬ 
mit-crab, or robber’cralyof the Keeling islands, 
is a kind of intermediate link between the short 
and long tailed crabs, and bpars great resem¬ 
blance to the paguri. Mr. Davidson observed 
their habits in the Keeling islands, and found 
that they live on the cocoanuts that fall from 
the trees. The story of their climbing these 
palms and detaching the heavy nuts is nurely a 
story. Its front pair of legs are terminate i by ( 
very strong and‘heavy pincers,* the last pair by 
others narrow and weak. To extract the nour¬ 
ishment, it tears off the husk, fibre by fibie. 
from that* end ’in which the three eves are 
situated, and then hammers upon one of t them 
with its heavy claws, until an opening is effect¬ 
ed. It then, by its posterior pincers extracts the 
white albuminous substance. It inhabits deep 
buirows, where it accumulates surprising quan- 
* tities of picked -fibre of cocoanut husks, on 
which it rests as on a bed. Its habits are diur¬ 
nal, but every night jj is said to pay a visit to 
the sea, perhaps to moisten its branches. It is 
very good to enfr, and the great mass of fat ac¬ 
cumulated under the tail of the larger ones, 
sometimes yields, when melted, as much as a 
quart of limped oil. They are esteemed great 
d^icacies and are fattened for the table — 
JBikmore, 149. . Mr. Davidsons 

BIRS NIMRU’D is seven mifes from Baby¬ 
lon. According to Bunsen the bilingual in¬ 
scription found on the original spot by Raw- 
linson, on' the walls of the temple, among the 
ruins of Birs Nimrud, teaches us that this build¬ 
ing which forms the nucleus of that mound, 
wa 3 the sanctuary t)f Merdach (Mars) 'erected 
by Nabopalassar and’Nabukodriossor. The 
term is Turkish and means the to,wer or Akrpn 
of Nirarocl* The Jews style it Nebuchadnezzar’s 
prison. It wa9 considered by Niebuhr, Rich 
and others to |je the rutns of the temple of 
Belus.—Bwwew, Vol IV, p. 414, 

BlRS. The Qamus gives Birs as the name of 
a town or district between Hillah and Kufah, 

' which is still knop; and is conjoined with 
Babel, in the Chaldaie Sidra Rabba of the 
Sabmans; under the name of Barsif; whence the 
Borosippo of Strabo, and other ancient au¬ 
thors, directly proceeds .-^Mignaris Travels 
pp. 259 202. Bunsen, Vol, /F,p. 414, Rich's 
Rum of Babylon, p, 34, 


I BIRT, H. also BR1TA and BURT. A grant 
of land unrier stipulations. It also means pro- 
prietaiy right*— Elliot. 

BIRTH! ORT, Eng Aristoloehla bracteata. 
Retz. Roxb. and A, longa, is the long-eared 
birth wort. 

r BIRTH, second (or twice born). These are 
terms frequently met with in works on the 
Hindu people, anjl indicate that the person to* 
whom it is applied lias received the zonnaar or 
'sacrificial cord. It is often used by Sudra 
Hindus to imply conversion of heart. See 
Hindu. Poita.’Zonnaar. # 

B1RUNI. The takhallirs or nom-dc plume of 
Abu Rihan’, author of the Tarikli-i-Hind, or 
history of India, A. D. 1331. See Abu 
Rihan. 

BIRUN-JASIF, Pers. Artemisia vulga¬ 
ris.— film. 

BIS, Hind. Myriearia Germanica, Salix 
alba, S. tetrasperma, u Kala bisa,” Hind. Hip- 
pophae rhamnoides. 

BISAIHE or Vesidm Or Besadoe, a race al¬ 
luded to in the tract of Pulladius de moribus 
Brachmanorum, written about A. D. 4()0* and 
the same name is applied by Ptolemy to a simi-* 
larracc inhabiting northern India.* 

BISA If AU. This range of mountains, an 
offshout of the Western Himalaya, extends for 
almost sixty miles .from the lofty cluster of 
Jumnotri peaks to the Sutlej below Shaful.. 
T lie Bisabur peaks range in heights from 
16,982 to 20,916 feet, the highest being the 
peaks of Jumnotri. Its passes aie from 14,891, 
to 16,035* feet in height. The great mass of 
this range is granite. The people speak a 
Hindi dialect. See Ladak. Thoji-ehanmo. 

BIS VM, G*er. Musk. 

BISAMGURRY, in L. 84° 42' E. and L. 
19° 23' N. 

B1SATI, IIind. A pedlar, from “Bisat,” 
Hind, stock.-— Ell, 

BISAWNETT, in L.'79* 39'E. and L. 
18* 48' N. 

BISAYA, A group of islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Ambergris is frequently gatheredin 
considerable lumps in the vicinity of Samar and 
the other islands of the Bisaya group, as well 
as mother of pearl, tortoiseshell, and red and 
black coral, ot the latter kind of which, shafts 
occur as thick as the finger and six or eight feet 
long.— Walton's fttate } p. 38-9. See India 318, 
358. 

BISCAYAN, a remnant, Celtic race or tribe 
in the south of France who preceded the Seri- 
ans or Cantabrians in Europe. See India, 
p. 314. 

BISCOITO,. Port. Biscoot, Anglo-Hind# 
Biscotto, also Galetta. It. Biscuit, 



BISH-KOPRA, 


BISMUTH. 


BISCUITS. 

SkibBtvebak Dan. | Biscotto. It. 

Scheepsbe8chuifc ...Dut. | Qaletta. „ 

Biscuit...Fa. , Biscoito. .f Pout. 

Zweibach. Ger. Bort Ssucher ... Hus. 

Biscoot .Hind. | Bizcocho, Uallefcta... Sp. 

, Biscuit, from the. two Latin words “ bis 
coctustwice baked, is an unfermented bread, 
which, if properly prepared, can be kept a 
great length of time, and hence its use as a 
common form of bread at sea. The good 
quality of biscuits depends on the thorough 
kneading of the dough, and its subsequent 
division into portions of equal size and thick¬ 
ness. That supplied to the Royal Navy, from 
England, is now all made by machinery, but 
for mercantile ships, it is ordinarily made by 
hand.— Faulk. 

BISEAY.—? Polypodium vulgare. 

BISEN, H. A powerful tribe of rajputs in 
Cawnpore and the eastern parts of the N. W. 
P. the head of whom is the lajah of Salcmpur 
Majjhauli.— Elliot , Wilson. 

RISE HA, in L. 84° 55' E. and L. 27° 28' N. 

BISFAIJ, Hind. Polipodium, species, also 
Ad in At urn. 

BISH, Hind. Aconitum ferox ; any poison ; 
Aconiturn lerox and other species. Pieces of 
the roots of the Aconitum ferox, “ bish Ati 
Singeca bish” or “ bishnak ” of the bazaars, 
may be used medicinally, but its highly poison¬ 
ous effects on animal life, lequire its use to be 
*had recourse to with the greatest precautions. 
— Wall, • 

BI3HA, Tam. Bambusa baccifera. 

BISH-BAN8, Beng. Beesha . Rheedii, 
Kunth. 

BISHEN GANGA, on its bank is built 
Badarinath, in L. 30° 46’ N. L.’79* 32' E. 

BISHENPOOR. A town in the Burdwan 
district of Bengal, in Long. 83° 33' E. and 
Lat. 27° 13' N. 

BISHKHAPRA, Hind. Primula speciosa, 
also, Trianthemum.pentandrum. 

BISH-KOPRA^ Hind. Iguana (Qu. Bish 
Kobra,or* poisQn*cobra.) Discussions have occur¬ 
red on the existence of a lizard found in Guze- 
rat, and described as being venomous, “ Ghoor 
the Hindoo Patriot calls them ; TuckJmb and 
Tuckoo in Bengal, the word “ tuckoo” being in 
consonance with the call or song of the reptile. 
In Baraitch in Oude, it is called Biskopra. It 
is flat, about 1J inch in breadth, and 15 inches 
in length, with a head very like a snake's in 
point of shape ; it possesses fangs and a small 
dark-greenish bag under the ‘tongue, and in 
close proximity to the teeth, indicates the poison 
bag; it is ft venomous looking creature, and 
possesses to a remarkable degree the* pugnacity 
of the venomous snake when assailed. This 
seems a popular error; a venomous lizard is an 
anomaly unknown in creationA& 


BISH-KUCHOO, Bbng. Arched Arum or 
Arum fcrtnicfltura ; poisonous Calla, 

BISHMAN, Beng. Colocasia cucullata. 

BlSlINAjt, Nep Acoqitum ferox .—Wall 

BISHNOWI. A hirniu sect in Rohilcmjd 
and the Doah. The author pf the volume 
Tanbi-ul-jahilin remarks that 'most of thd 
teacheis .of the dissenting Hindu sects, the* 
Kabir Panthi, Par-nami, l)aud panthi, Sadh, 
Sat narmL#Kalal panthi, and Bishnavi, have 
been manomedans. The Bishnavi are said to 
have been founded by Bishno a Tuga brahman, 
a punil of a mahomedan fakir.— (Ell.) ‘Profes¬ 
sor Wilson says the sect is of gt owing import¬ 
ance in'some parts of the N. W. P., combining 
Hindu and mahomedan practices and belief, 
generally terming themselves sheikhs, but add¬ 
ing the title to a hmdu name. 

BISHOP of BABYLON, is the title of 
the Romish prelate for the Pashalic of Bagh¬ 
dad. 

BISHOP’S SEED. Seeds of Anethum 
sowa. 

BISHOP’S WEED SEED, Eng. Fruit 
of Auelhum sowa.— Roxb. 


Oranin. Tam.. An jown .Him 

Ajooan. .....Duuk. Ayjnaudura. Can. 


Bishop’s weed seed. | Siaon Ammi.— Lin. 

Bishop’s weed seed. Sison Ammi .—Lin. * 
These well known carminative seeds ykld by 
distillation a very useful^ oil which i9 given 
medicinally, as a stomachic. The distilled 
water is used as a carminative in every nuiscry 
of Madras under the name of f< Omum Water.” 
— Ainslie's Mat. Med. p . 269* 

BISIIULYUKURUNEE, Beng. Meuis- 
pevmum oordifolium- ' 

BISHUNPOOR, in L. 82°*30' E. and L. 
27° 30' N. * 

B1S1IWU-TOOLUSEE; Beng. Parsley 
stalked Basil. Ocimum sanctum. 

BIS1NDLD1. Chenab, Gardenia retros* 
perma. 

B1SIR, Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

BIS ’KHOPRA, Sans. Du it. ITianthema 
decandra* T. penfcandra. 

BISLOOMBAHr,-? Colocyntb. 

BISLOOM^J HEE.-r-P Cucuuiis pseudo-eo* 
locynthis. • 

BISHUMPSAG, in L. 79° £2' E. and L. 
30° 31' N. 

BISMUTH, Eng. Dutch. Fa. Sp. 


BeYgutein .Dut. i BUmutkum .Lat. 

Wismuth,..... Ger, ! Wismut.Rus. 

Biumutte,.,,. It. | Piedra inga .» •••*•> -Sr. 


Mr. Piddington found bismuth, in one 
of the ores sent him from the antimony mines 
near Moulmeiu *, it is found in connection with 
silver in Burmab. and ’has been obtained in 
small quantities id Kashmirjrom the Jammu 
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BISRU. 


BITTER GOURD, 


9 


territory. — Mason.—Powell, Hand-book Econ. 
Prod . Punjab, page 14. 

BISRUMGUNJ. A ghat in Bundelcund. 

BISMILLAH, means literally, in the name 
of God, and mahomedans never commence eat¬ 
ing without saying it. It is often used by 
them, also, in commencing a book or used in 
rising or sitting down and by the pious 
on every occasion, however unimportant. It 
answers to the Christian grace before meat. 
It is also used as a sacrificial prayer ; directing 
the victim’s face towards the Kaabah, the 
person cuts its throat, ejaculating,“ Bismillah ! 
AUahu Akbar P ' The camel is sacrificed by 
thrusting a pointed instrument into the interval 
between the sternum and the neck. This 
anomaly may be accounted for by the thickness 
and hardness of the muscles of the throat. 
Burckhardt makes the mahomedan say, when 
slaughtering or sacrificing, “ In the name of 
the most merciful God l” Mr. Lane justly ob¬ 
serves that the attribute of mercy is omitted on 
these occasions.— Burton’s PHarimagc to Mec * 
call, Vol.III.p. 303. 

BISMILLA1I-UR-RAHMAN UR-RAHIM. 
In the name of the merciful and element God, a 
frequent prayer of mahomedans. Zamakshari, 
in his commentary on the Koran, observes, 
Rahman denotes a more extensive idea than 
Rahcera ; for this reason people say in speaking 
of God,. ,f the Merciful (Ar Rahman) in this 
world and the next/* and “ the element or 
compassionate, (Ar Raheem) in this world ” 
The correct pronounciation to a European, are 
Bismillah irruhman nirruheem, the words are 
• first taught to mahomedan children, at the age 
of four years, four months and four days, with 
certain ceremonies.— Jferk. 


BISON. Bibos cavifrons.— Hodgson. 


Vana-go. 

.... Beno. I 

Gouri Gai. 

.. Hind. , 

Kar*kouah. 

.Can. 

Juugli Khulga... 

.... „ 

Ban-gau. 

....Benq, | 

Peroo-maoo. 

...Gond. 

Bison. 


Ban-parah... Munulaii. 

Gour Bison... 

. 

Gaoiya. 

Mahr. 

Gour. 

...Hind | 

Katu Yeni. 

.Tam. 


This is the Bison of sportsmen in India 
which inhabits all the large forests. It is not 
a true bison. It is the Bos Gour of Traill, the 
B. asseel of Ilorslield. Bibos cavifrons Hodg¬ 
son, and Bibos asseel, Horsfield, are, however, 
separated by some authors and the term bison 
is very indiscriminately given to bovine animals 
to whom it does not pertain. The genus Bison 
comprehends two living species, one of them 
European, now become very scarce and verging 
tgwards extinction; the other American, and, 
notwithstanding this advances of man, still 
multitudinous .—Engl Cyc ., page 482, Cat. 
Museum , India II. See Bibos, Bos, Bovidte, 
Bubalus, Mammalia. 

• BISRU, Hind. Cedrela toona, C. serrata. 


! BI8SAHRI-PALA, Hind. Diospyros lotus: 
The fruit is sweet and pleasant. 

BISTAN. See Kandahar, 

BISTARUK, Beng. Lettsomia nervosa. 

BISULPHURET op ARSENIC. Realgar; 
Mansil, lied-sulphuret of Arsenic. One kind 
“ noush&dar k^nf * from Lahore and Amritsar, 
might be confounded with sal ammoniac by its 
name, and lead to injurious results. Kani, 
means of the mines. See Arsenic. 

B1SWA. BISWAN, Hind. In the Central 
Doub, the twentieth part of a bhigah. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of one 
bhigah, which is sub-divided into numerous 
biswa or biswansi, to show the right of any 
particular villager. The As of the Romans was 
similarly used, thus “ heres ex semuncia,” htir 
to l-24ih ; *' heres ex dodrante,” heir to fths; 
“ heres ex asse” sole proprietors.— Elliott, 

• BITARTRATE op POTASH, Eng. Po¬ 
tass® bitartras. 

BIT cm BIIT, Tam. Dalbergia sissoides ; 
generic and used for all the species of Dalbergia. 

BITIKH, Arab. Musk melon. 

BIT-LABAN, Hind. 

Sunchul . Guz. I Sochul .Hind. 

Kala-namak . Hind. [ Bit Noben. ,, 

A medicinal salt prepared by melting to¬ 
gether for about 6 or 7 hours, in an earthen pot, 
an impure muriate of soda, called samur, and 
emblic myrobolans (Ilind. Guz. Aoonla, An- 
velcutty), in the proportion 5 of fifty-six ounces 
of the muriate, to twenty ounces of the dried 
myrobolans. It is met with in most Indian 
biizars, and is used by native practitioners as a 
tonic in dyspepsia and gout, as a stimulynt in 
chronic rheumatism, kc.—Faulkner* Ainslie. 

B1TLIS, a town near Kufra. 

BIT-MI A KI, Can. Bustard: Otis tarda. 

BIS1INUVE, the most common brahmin 
sect in the desert and in Sind. The doctrines of 
Menu with them go for as much as they are 
worth in the desert, where “ they are a law 
into themselves.” They wear the junnoo, or 
badge of their tribe, but it here ceases to be a 
mark of clerical distinction, as no drones are 
respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, and 
barter their superfluous ghee for other neceB- 
saries.— Tod’s Rajasthan , Vol, II. p, from 319 * 
to 321. 

BITNOBEN. See Bit laban. 

BITTER ALOES, Eng. Aloes. 

BITTER APPELEN, Dut. Colocynth. 

BITTER APPLE, Eng. Colocynth. 

BITTER CASSAVA, Eng. Janipha mam- 
hot, Kth. 

BITTER GOURD. Trichosanthes cuca- 
merina. 
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^ITUME DE JUDGE, 


BIXA on El,I, ANA. 


BITTER HERBS. Exod. xii. and 8 
Nuuib. ir. ii, 

Mururim. Heb, 

The Jews were ordered to cat the passover 
with bitter herbs. 

BITTERN, Eng, Isaiah xiv. 23, xxxiv. 11, 
and Zep/ xi, U has been interpreted to be a 
bittern, an owl and an otter. The arabic ver¬ 
sion makes it al-TIoubara. 

BITTERS. In all parts of the woild bitter 
substancee appear to be regarded by people as 
febrifuges. The beautiful Menyanthcs trifoliata 
and the Torment'd are as popular, in northern 
regions, as the Ohiretta and its various substi¬ 
tutes in tropical countries of the East. Such 
remedies were in great repute in regular prac¬ 
tice before the discovery of quinine. Al¬ 
though, however, they act ns tonics and im¬ 
provers of digestion, and are admirable adja- 
vants of the true autiperiodics, it is doubtful 
whether they possess any strictly antiperiodic 
virtues of themselves. In this respect, they 
bear very much the same relation to > true febri¬ 
fuges, as salicine does to quinine. Most of 
them will be found enumerated under their res¬ 
pective heads, and it is only necessary to men¬ 
tion here that, ol the Mucilaginous Bitten , llie 
chief is the Goluncha, and two others are the 
Baobab, and Cetraria. Aromatic Bitten were 
formerly in high repute, but have latterly fallen 
into disuse as febrifuges. India docs not ap¬ 
pear to be particularly rich in them, and it is a 
curious fact connected with them that the 
species ot Galipia yielding Angustura bark, is 
more esteemed by the natives of the Cinchona 
countries than the true bark. Dr. Hancock 
gave very strong evidence in its favor. Bitten 
containing Alkaloids or Tannin arc a class 
containing ail the most important antiperiodics; 
and the most valuable of them all is quinine. 
No Indian tree comes so near the Cinchonas 
in its botanical affinities as the llymenodiciyon 
excelsum. As one of its. chief habitats* is the 
pestilential jungles of Goomsoor, this would be 
an exemplification, if its virtues were found to 
be really considerable, of a favourite notion 
with some, that along with the bane, nature 
always supplies the antidote. Astringent Bit - 
ter8 and substances containing much tannin, 
have long been used in Europe as febrifu¬ 
ges.— Ind. Ann> Mtd, Sci. for April 185G, 
p. 381. 

BITTER SEVILLE ORANGE. Citrus 
vulgaris. 

BITIT, Can. Dalbcrgia latifolia. Dal- 
bergia eissoides. 

BITTER ALMONDS, are poisonous to 
wild beasts; 

BITUME DE JUDEE, Fit. Bitumen. 


BITUMEN, 

Eng. 



Jodcnlym. 

.Dut. 

Bitumen Judaicuta Lat. 

Asphalte. 

.... Eng. 

Minak-tanah.. 

Malay. 

Petroleum. 


• Nift-i-ruini.... 

....Pkrs, 

Bitume de judee, 

.Fil 

Asphalt o. 

Port. 

dndenpech. 

.... Geu. 

Asfalt. 

.Rus. 

Asphaltum. 


Asfalto. 

.Sr. 


This name is applied to several combustible 
mineral substances of different consistence and 
character, such as mineral pitch, earth oil, 
petroleum, Naphtha Maltha and sea-wax; the 
properties of which greatly vary with regard to 
fluidity and colour. At Hit, the Is of Hero¬ 
dotus near Babylon, it is very abundant and 
ancient geographers suppose that the Baby¬ 
lonians obtained here their bitumen used as 
cement for fastening their bricks. Arrian says 
that the temple of Bclus was of brick cemented 
with asphaltus. It is a product of the districts 
in the Noith West of Persia where, at the town 
ofAi, the Momai is produced.— McCulloch; 
Skinner , Vol. II. p. 113. Mignan f p. 166. 
Faulkner , Eng. Cgc. See Hit; Momai; 
Maltha ; Naptha ; Petroleum. 

BITU-MIAKA, Tel. Bustard : Otis tarda. 

B1TTURNKE. A river near Akooa putlda 
in Balasore. 

BITUMINOUS COAL. See Coal. 

BIUM, Tel. Orua sativa : Rice. 

BIXA ORELLANA, Linn. lioxb. JV. d: A. 

Var , ‘fl. Indira . 


Kisrco. Maiir 

Kasiimba-kling.. Malay. 
Kurungu muuga,...MA- 
LEAL 

Kaha-giha. Singh, 

Kuragu niaujal ...Tam. 
Mangi nati maram „ 
Sapprah marom... „ 
JafraCJhettu. Tel 


Latkan .Bkng. Hind. | 

Thi-dew. Buhm. 

Thi-den-pan. „ 

KuppaManhala ....Can, 

Kisti. Dekh, 

Anotlo, Anatto; Arnotto 

tree, Rocon .Eng. 

Heart-leaved Arnatto „ 

Gapurji .. Hind. 

Caw purji. Hind. 

There are two varieties of this plant, 
(a) cariboo, with rose colored flowers, culti¬ 
vated in the west Indies, and j3. lndicn, with 
white flowers cultivated in ludra The pulp 
of its seeds forms the arnotto of commerce used 
as a dye for cheese and cloths. The dye of the 
Indian variety is neither so abundant nor so 
good as that of the west. At the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1855, several specimens of Anatto 
were exhibited. The plant is cultivated in Sin¬ 
gapore, in Mysore and in the Northern parts of 
India. Dr. Roxburgh remarked that this plant 
appears to be a native of India, but in the im¬ 
mature plant, the fUwcrs are white and the im¬ 
mature capsule, green; while in the plant 
from West Indian seed the flowers are rose 
coloured and the immature seed vessel red : 
and the Eastern plants do not furnish so much 
or of so good a color. Dr. McClelland men¬ 
tions that Biota orellcma , (Thee-dew) f or Ar¬ 
notto t is largely cultivated all over Pegu for the 
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BLACK. 


BLACK LEAD. 


red and yellow dyeing properties of Us capsule. 
It is found in all the bazaars, and in those of 
Bengal under the name of Lut-kan . It is a 
favorite dye with the Burmese, and might be¬ 
come a product of some importance. It is 
this species of Bixa which is now so largely 
grown for its dye. The dry hard paste is also 
found to be the best of all ingredients for 
imparting a golden tint ttf^liecse and butter. 
The Spanish Americans mix it with their 
chocolate, to which it gives a beautiful rich 
hue. The dye is usually prepared by macerat¬ 
ing the pods in boiling water for a week or 
longer. When they begin to ferment, the 
seeds ought to be strongly stirred and bruised 
with wooden pestles to promote the separation 
of the red skin?. This process is repeated 
several tim'es, till the seeds are left white. The 
liquor, passed through close cane sieves, pretty 
thick, of a deep red color, and a very bad 
smell, is received into coppers. In boiling, it 
throws up its coloring matter to the surface 
in the form of scum, which is taken off, saved 
in large pans, and afterwards boiltd down to a 
due consistence, ami then made up, when soft, 
into balls or cakes of two or three pounds 
weight. The imports into Great Britain of 
Arnotto for home consumption are from 
200,000 to 300,000 lb?, per annum. The 
plant is grown in Dacca and other parts of 
India in the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago. At the Hawaiian Island?, Ton- 
gataboo, Bio Janeiro, Peru and Zanzibar, the 
Arnotto is now an indigenous shrub which 
rises to the height of seven or eight feet, pro¬ 
ducing oblong heavy pods, somewhat resem¬ 
bling those of a chesnut. Within this there are 
generally thirty or forty Lregukily formed 
seeds, which arc enveloped in a pulp of a bright 
red color, and a fragrant smell. —Sbnmond’s 
Commercial Products, p. 118. Iior!>. Vol. II. 
p. 581. Voigt. p. 85 Dr* McClelland . See 
Anatto, Dyes, 

BIZUNJT, a Bclueli tribe. Pee Kelat. 

BJELKA. Rus. Calabar skins. 

BLACK A, Rua. Tin. 

BLACK, Ivory black ; Lamp block ; Smoke 
black. 

Nek-Nek. Burm. | Karpa....... Tkl. 

JCala. Rind. Karpu.. Tam. 

Kajil. » I Kara. „ 

The subtances which are commonly so named, 
are Ivory black, lamp-black and smoke black. 
Smoke black is prepared by tire combustion of 
different. resinous bodies, especially of pitch. 
This substance is burned in large pans under a 
dome or chimney, within which cloths are-sus¬ 
pended to which* the soot becomes attached. It 
is employed only in the arts, in the manufacture 
of printer’s ink, and of blacking for shoes, &c. 


Amongst mahomedan women, the Kajil is 
largely used (or painting the eye-lashes, The 
Indian Ink or China-ink is made from lamp 
black.— O' Shtwghnessy, pa$ 618. 

BLACJK, Sw. Ink. 

BLACK AMBER, See Jet. 

BLACK BRYONY. See Dioscoreaccm. • 

BLACKBURNIA MONODELPHA.- •Roxb. 

A large erect timber tree, a native of the 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars. 
The wood is white, close-grained, and durable, 
and employed by the natives for a variety of - 
purposes. It flowers at the beginning of the 
hot season .—Roxb FI. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 415. 

BLACKBURNIA PIRMATA. A hard yel¬ 
low wood of Norfolk IslaAl, much used for 
making household furniture. — KcppeVs Ind. 
Arch. Vol. II. p. 282. 

BUCK DAMMAR TREE. Eng. Canarium 

sirictum.— Roxb. 

BLACK DEHBOUN of the mountains cf 
Arabia and South of Syria, is supposed to ha 
the wolf, Canis aniens. See Canis. 

BIiACK-DYE PLANT8. See Diospyroa 
molli?, also Dyes. 

BLACK-L) YE, for hair, a solution of llyp(- 
sulphate of Soda. 

BLACK EBONY WOOD.- Dioapyro?, spe¬ 
cies. See Diospyro*, Ebony, Furniture. 

BLACK GUAM. Dojichos uniflorus. 

BLACK HELLEBORE. Hellebores niger. 

BLACK HOLE of Calcutta, was the south rn 
end of the bairaek of the old fort. By order of 
nabob Suraj-ud Dowlah, in June 17 56, 146 
Englishmen were thrust into the room, in the 
southern end of the obi fort, 18 feet high, 18 
wide and 14 deep, ami before morning, 123 of 
them had perished. The black hole was at the 
corner of tank square, close to the place where, 
in 1834, was Lyell, Mackintosh & Co.’s Office. 

BLACK HORSE SHOE BAT of Singapore 
is the Rhinolophus morio. See Cheiroptera. 

BLACKING. 

Nuir (de curdonnior) Fr. | Nero-d.i oguer-lc- 

Soli n*chwarzo .Gan. I acarpo. It. 

WicbiiO. ,, | Nt-gio-de zapatoa.,, .. Si\ 

This is used in the blacking of leather arti* 
cles. The principal ingredients arc oil, vinegar, 
ivory, galls, copperas, black, or some other sort 
of blacking nm'Mr.—Tomlinson. 


BLACK LEAD, Eng. 


Potlufc or Pot loot....D ot. 

Graphite.. ...Eng. 

Plumbago.. Lat. 

Mine-de-plotnb uoir. Fr, 

Ploinb-de-miuc. „ 

Pote-lot. „ 

Pottloth.. Gu. 

llebsbley. „ 


Miniera di piombtf... It. 

Pioinbaggine.. „ 

Corrzolo. f| j 

Tiedra mineral do 

plomo... Sp. 

Karri Jim. Tam. 

Nalla Siaam.M*..,,, Tfii* 
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BLACK PEPPER. 


BLACKWOOD. 


This mineral is of a dark steel-grey colour, 
and a metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy 
feel, and leaves a^Jark coloured line when 
drawn along paper. It is a carburet of iron 
and when pure, sells at 30 shillings tKfpound, 
is used in the manufacture of pencils, for 
making crucibles, in compositions for protect- 
ing iron from rusting, and for diminishing 
friction in machinery. The best plumbago 
was that procured near Borrowdale in Cum¬ 
berland, It has also been largely worked 
in America. Ceylon largely produces it, also 
Travancore and Vizianagram. It occurs in 
veins, and- in kidney shaped lumps, in gneiss, 
mica slate, and their subordinate rocks, but 
that at Borrowdale; occurs in transition slate.— 
Fault Toml. Statistics of Commerce. See Car¬ 
buret of Iron ; Graphite; Plumbago; Carbon. 

BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


Potlootpennen. Dut . Lapis-negro. Port. 

Pencils...,. Eng. Kara-naschu. ltes, 

Crayons-noirs. Fr. Lapis-negro.Sr. 

Bleystifte .Gkr. K*rri lam pencil... Tam. 

Surmd-ke kalm.„ IIind. Nalla Sisa pencil ... Tel. 

Lapis-nero. It. 


These are formed of black-lead, laid in cedar 
and other woods. They are imported into India 
from Britm—Faulkner, McCulWh. 

BLACK PEPPER VINE, Eng. Piper ni¬ 
grum.— Linn, See Pepper. 

BLACK RACE. The Kara-chi or Karatchi. 

BLACK SEA. A sea on the N. Western 
side of Asia, forming, in part, the boundary be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe. See Kalmuck; Tigris. 

BLACK SESAMUM SEEDS. Kala til; 
white Sesamum seeds, Sufled til, Hind, Seaa- 
mum orientale. 

BLACK MACAQUE of Japan and Philip¬ 
pines, Macacus Niger. Sec Simiadse. Mammalia. 

BLACK MISSI. Anglo-Hind, See Ilira- 
kassees. 

' BLACK MOUNTAIN, the Mahabun. See 
Punjab. 

BLACK PAGODA, a name of Kanarak. 
See Orissa. 

BLACK PEPPER, Eng. 


Filfil aswad. Alt. Piper-nigrura. Lat, 

Mlcha .Bali. Lada. . ...Malay. 

Hut-seaou. Cihn, Lada-itam. „ 

Gammiris. Sino. Sahan. Palembang. 

Peper... „Dut. Filfil-i-Siah. Pers, 

Poivre. Fr, Pimenta. Port, 

Schwarzen pfeffer, Ger. M&richa. Sans.Jav.Mal. 

Kala-tair'ch. Hind. Pimienta. Sf. 

Gol-mirch... . » Karri Mollagii. .Tam. 

Pepenero. It. Nalla Mirialu,,... Tel, 


This small, pungent, aromatic fruit, is the 
product of the Piper nigrum grown in Malabar, 
Malacca, Siam and on the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago. See Pepper* 


BLACKSMITH. 

Lobar.... Hind* 

The blacksmiths of India are of the idol 
worshipping race. They are one of the five 
artizans who wear the zonar or poitu or sacred 
string, the .other four being the gold-smith, 
stone-cutter, carpenter and brass-smith. See 
Hindoo, Kammaler^olyandry. 

BLACK SOIL, or Black cotton soil or 
cotton soil, of southern India & met with in 
great tracts of country, It ns remarkable for 
permanence of fertility, yielding crops without 
manure for a thousand years. It is supposed to 
be decomposed trap, but others regard it as a 
true alluvium, deposited from still water* It 
is called Regur in Hindi. 

BLACK TOWN, the northern district of 
Madras. It has all the mercantile community. 

BLACK STONE, the Ifajar-ul-aswad of 
the mahomedans, now lying at Mecca, is fabled 
to have fallen from paradise, with Adam. It is 
kissed by each pilgrim. 'See Hajar. 

BLACK VEGETABLE DYE. See Dyes. 

BLAOKWELLJA. A genus of plants of 
the order Homaliaccm, of which B. spiralis: cey- 
lanira, fcctida, propinque, Cochinehinensis, pani- 
culata, Nepalensis, tomentosa and paditlora oc¬ 
cur in India.— Voigt. 64. 

BLACKWELLTA CEYLANICA. Gardner. 

B. tetandra, \V. 1. 1. 1851. | Leeyang-gass... Singh. 

This grows in the moister parts of Ceylon up 
to au elevation of 3,000 feet. It attains a 
height of 30 to 40 feet.— >Thw. Emm , FI. 
Zeyh Vol: I. p. 79. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA, Vent. 

Myo uk kyau. Burm. 

Wood tough, of a light yellow colour, pro? 
duce of British Burmah ; used for the teeth of 
harrows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 56. In a 
full grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. 
—Dr. Brandis. 

BLACKWOOD, Eng. 

Biti.,.,... Oan. Sit Sal.... Hind. 

Indian Blackwood... Eng. Eru pofctu. Tam. 

Rosewood,,.. Bifci-maram. „ 

Sisam....Guz. Irugudu chettu. Tel. 

Sisam.. ...Hind. 

This is a commercial term for several dark 
coloured timbers. Erery locality has a Wood 
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BLACKWOOD FURNITURE. 


BLANKET. 


which is known by this name. The timber known 
in Britain as East Indian Blackwood is from 
the Dalbergia latifolia, called Blackwood tree by 
the English and Sit Sal by the natives of 
the Malabar Coast, where it grows to an im- 
rtiense size. The wood of the trank and large 
branches is extensively used for making furni- 
tu^ ; it is heavy, sinking in water, close-grain¬ 
ed, of a greenish black colour, with lighter 
coloured veins running in various directions, 
and takes a fine polish.—The wood called, in 
Bombay, Seesum, however is probably the timber 
of two different species oi*J)albergia } which grow 
in various parts of India. Bombay Blackwood 
is brought to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, 
and is largely used in the manufacture of house¬ 
hold furniture. Dr. Cleghorn, in his reports, 
recognises under this name only the Dalbergia 
latifolia and if, with the D. sissoides, are likely 
the oifly trees from which the Bombay Black 
wood is obtained.— Dr. Cleghorn , JJr % McClel¬ 
land, Mr. Faulhier, Hollsappfel. See Black¬ 
wood Furniture; Furniture,Rose-wood, 
BLACKWOOD Oil ROSEWOOD FURNI¬ 
TURE.—In the Bombay furniture manufac¬ 
ture, blackwood is the material almost always 
employed—it is brought from Cochin and other 
places lower down on the Malabar Coast. It 
sells for about the same price # as teak—it is a 
brittle, opened-grained wood, not at all a fa¬ 
vourite with cabinet-makers at home, where the 
highest prices ever realised for it in the state of 
log were about £10 per ton. The principal 
furniture dealers in Bombay, are Farsees, mostly 
from Guzerat. The pattern meant to be carved 
is first carefully drawn on paper—then on the 
wood. The tools used are the native adze, 
chisel, and drill—the centre-bit and other tools 
of English pattern, from which so much assist¬ 
ance might be obtained, are never resorted to. 
The general design of the various pieces of 
furniture is mostly excellent, the patterns elegant 
and tasteful: the finish for the most part is 
poor,—the joiuery always execrable. Conceal¬ 
ed joints never seem to be thought of—pins 
which might be kept out of view are made as 
conspicuous as possible, and great clumsy screw 
nails, which might, without trouble, be hid, are 
fully exposed to view. Considerable quantities 
of blackwood furniture are sent to England 
annuallyby residents in Bombay for their own 
after use, or for the service of friends: it is pack¬ 
ed up without being jointed or polished, and is 
put together by English workmen, who it is be¬ 
lieved, think but lightly of its merits. There 
were, in 1850, six principal furniture shops in 
Bombay. They keep from five to ten work¬ 
men each, and probably turned out Bs. 25,000 
to Bs. 80,000 worth of furniture amongst 
them annually. The following were the prices 
pf the principal articles manufactured ?— 


. • Kb. 

Round Table, from 3 
to 8 feet m diame¬ 
ter ... .. 30 to 80 

Round Teapoys, 2 
feet ditto, per pair 10 to 25 
Card Table do 60 to 60 

Flower Stands do 50 to 100 

Fi*r Table* do 100 to 150 

Conversation 

Sofas do 100 to 150 

Sofa Couches do 140 to 200 

M uaic book 

Cases do 30 to 140 

Easy Chairs each 10 to 50 

how Chairs each 25 to 60 

Drawing Room Chairs, 
with damask 

cushions 5 to 10 


Dressing Tables. 8 to 75 

Side Board*, each 86 to 70 

Screens, each 80 to 75 

Wardrobes, each 45 to 75 

Clothes, Pressei, 25 to 46 

Bedsteads, each 50 to 200 

Writing Tublcfl, each 50 to 100 

Bed Room Couches, 
per pair 40 to 60 

Chiffoniers, each 60 to 80 
Sofa Tables, per pair 60 to 80 
•Dining Table, In 
pieces 40 to 50 

Clients of Drawers, 
each 25 to 50 

Music Stands, per 
pair 30 to 50 


See Arts pud Manufactures; Beati Maram ; 
Dalbergia latifolia ; D. sissoides. Forests of 
India. Furniture. 

BLADDER SENNA. Colutea. 
BLAINVILLEA LATIFOLIA, D. C. 


Verbesinia lavenia, Rox. iii. 442. 


A plant of Dindigu), Malabar and Monghvr. 
with a faint pleasant aromatic smell.— Voigt. 
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BLAIR. Lieutenant Archibald Blair, R. 
N. in 1789 and 1790 made a circuit of the 
entire Andaman archipelago, and embodied the 
result of his researches in general charts, plans, 
and a report containing useful information for 
mariners- The islands are indented by numer¬ 
ous bays apd inlets. Some places may be dis¬ 
tinguished afar off by white cliffs, which rise 
abruptly from the sea. 

BLAKANG MAT! A barren island, near 
Singapore, about 2J miles long, and 308 feet 
in height. 

BLANAH. Malay- In Burma, a well-known 
palatable fish. 

BLANC DE BALEINE. Fr. Spermaceti. 

BLANCHARD, Sidney Laman, for some¬ 
time editor of the Mofumlite; son of the cele¬ 
brated literature, Laman Blanchard. 

BLANCO, Cape, on the Coast of Palestine, 
near Ceesarea. 


BLANKET. 

Kambli...Guz. Hind. Tam. j K&m&l...,. Malay 

A soft loosely woven woollen stuff, used as a 
bed covering by night and cloak by day. Most 
of the blankets manufactured iu India, are of a 
coarse description, and are only used by the 
poorer natives. English blankets being in 
general request, are largely imported. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1851, blankets were 
shown, manufactured at Hoonsoor in Mysore, 
from half bred merino wool, half bred but wool, 
warp woof muudium wool, common country 
wool and mundium wool. 

The white blankets made at Rampur in the 
Western Himalaya and known as the Rampur 
chadr are sold at £3 and upwards* The 




BLEACHING. 


BUGHIA SAPIDA. 


cumblies, made in the Ceded Districts are of a 
superior texture. 

BLAR, Hind. in Multan, an old mound 
yielding saltpetre earth. 

BLASSES-ROSE. Geb. See Rose, 

, BLATTA ORIENTAL IS, Cockroach. This 
insect is very troublesome in many houses and 
in ships; lodging in cup boards, presses, and 
amongst books, and 'soiling bv their exuvia 
whatever they approach, 

BLATTI. Maleal. Sonneratia acida.— 
Linn. 

BLAUHOLZ, Geu. Logwood* 
BLEACHING. 

Nikharnn. Hind. | Salavy punaookiradoo. 

Khumbi karna .... „ Tam. 

I Nana padam. Tel 

In India, the substances present in goods 
which oppose the bleaching process are first 
removed by scouring in an alkaline lye • after¬ 
wards, natives usually have recourse to dung¬ 
ing the cloths which are to be bleached and 
steaming them over the mouth of an earthern 
pot set in a clay fire place, but little science 
enters into the process ami generally the 
goods suffer much from the water in which 
they are scoured being over charged with 
lime. Mr.* Rohde telis us that bleached cloth, 
particularly in tents, is far less durable than 
that which has merely had the dressing and 
filth thoroughly removed by washing, this 
is easily explained as cotton goods have 
a certain resinous substance in them tli«t 
obstructs the absorption of moisture. Be- j 
sides the removal of this, cloth sustains much | 
damage from the abuse of the caustic lye bath ; 
dotlis should be scoured more than once at in¬ 
tervals during the process of bleaching, as many 
of the substances cannot be removed but after 
exposure to the light and air. 

Wool also is protected by a peculiar varnish 
exceeding three per cent, of its weight, which 
must be removed by scouring, warm hot boil¬ 
ing water must be employed. Wool is further 
bleached by sulphuring either in close cham¬ 
bers in which sulphur is burnt, or by the 
sulphuric bath ; in either case, it acquires a 
brittleness which mu9t be removed by washing 
in soap and water.— Bolide M. S. S.) 

According to Dr. Royle some places- which 
are also seats of the cotton manufacture, such 
as Dacca and Baroche, are famous for their 
bleaching, this has been ascribed to the excel¬ 
lency of the water in th&neighbourhood of these 
places. At Dacca, fine muslins are merely steep¬ 
ed in water, other cloths are first washed. But 
all, of whatever texture they may be, are next 
imnlersed for some hours in an alkaline lye com¬ 
posed of soap, and of “snjac mattee,” that is, 
impure carbonate of soda. They are then 
spread over the grass, and occasionally sprinkled 


with water, and when half dried are removed 
to tho boiling-house in -order to’ be steamed. 
This is effected by twisting the cloths into the 
form of loose bundles and placing them upon a 
broad clay platform, which is on a level with, 
and surrounds, the neck of a boiler, suuk into, 
the ground. They are then arranged in circu¬ 
lar layers, one above the other, around a bamboo 
tube, which is kept upright by means of trarft- 
verse supporters projecting from it, the whole 
forming a conical pile that rises to a height of 
five or six feet above the boiler. The fire is 
kindled iii the excavation belong and as the 
ebullition of the water proceeds, the steam dif¬ 
fuses ’itself through the mass of the oioths 
above, swelling by its high temperature the 
threads of the latter, lhe operation of-steam¬ 
ing is commenced in the evening, and continued 
all night till the following morning. The 
cloths are then removed from the boiler, steeped 
in alkaline lye, and spread on .the grass as on 
the preceding day, and again steamed at night. 
These alternate processes of backing and croft- 
ing, as they are technically called, during the 
day, and of steaming at night, are repeated for 
ten or twelve days, until the cloths are perfect¬ 
ly bleached. After the last steaming, I hey are 
steeped in clear filtered water acidulated with 
lime-juice, in the proportion, generally, of one 
large lime to eacfl piece of cloth. Lime-juice 
has long been used in bleaching in ajl parts of 
India, and Tavernier desrribes Baroche as fa¬ 
mous as a bleaching station, on account of its 
extensive meadows and the large quautity of 
lemons reared there. Mixed fabrics of cotton 
and Muga silk are steeped in water mixed wilh 
lime-juice ami coarse sugar, which latter article 
is said to have the effect of brightening the 
natural colour of the silk.— Royle, Arts, <Jbc . of 
India, page 481, Rohde M. ti. S. 

BLENDJU. In Java, is a substance, 
prepared us a paste, fried with oil, and eaten 
with coffee. 

BLEPOTE. 8ee Cheiroptera. 

BLEBONG oa BALERANG, Malay’. Sul- 
phur. 

BLETIA HYACINTHIANA, R. Bu. One 
of the Orchiacem, of China and Japan, with 
blight purple (lowers.— Vow t t. 625. 

BLEU DE PRUSSE; Eh. Prussian Blue. 
BLEU D’OUTREMER, Eh. Ultramarine. 
BLEY, also BLEI, Ueu. Lend. 
BLEYSITETE, (jriiH, Blacklead Pencils. 
BLACK AGALLOC1IA, Eno. Aquilaria 
agallocha.— Roxb. 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA.— Xcia.. 

Cupania 8apula,.„CAMB. | Akee,Tree .Eng. 

The Akee tree, one of the Sapindacea?, has 
been introduced from Guinea into India. It 
rises 30 to 40 feet. The fruit has the sift} 
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BLISTERING BEETLES OF INDIA. 


BLOOD STONE. 


and shape of a pear, of a red colour, and is 
much esteemed in Guinea and the West Indies. 
Wood said to be very hard and durable, but said 
also to be light and worthless. The genus 
was named after Captain William Bligh,R. N., 
Master of. the Bounty in the celebrated mutiny; 
BLECII; Ger, Tin. 

BLED DE TURQUIE. Fr. Maize. 

BLEDS GRAINS, Fr. Corn. 

BLEI-GLANZ, Ger. Galena. 

BLEI-OXYD, Ger. Lead. 

BLEI-WEIS 8 , Ger. White lead. 

BLENDE, Native Sulphuret of Zinc,.— 

BLiMBI, Malay. A verrhoa bilimbi. The 
fruit of the plant known ns the tree cucumber, 
has various-terminations, Blimbing basi, Blim- 
bing bulu, Blimbing teres, perhaps varieties. 

BLIMB1NG-MANIS, Malay. Averrhoa 
carambola.—Amw, 

BLISTERING BEETLES of INDIA, con- 
sist of several species of Mylabris. About 180 
lbs. forwarded by Dr. Birdwood, to test the mar¬ 
ket value in England, were sold there at 5s 8 d. 
per lb.—Several kinds of beetles when applied 
to the skin, cause great irritation, inflammation, 
and blistering. These consqucnces are occasion¬ 
ed by an aciid principle called Cantharidin, con¬ 
tained in these insects. The ancients chiefly em¬ 
ployed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
the Mylabris chichorii, (vern. telini, Hind.) has 
been used for ages, and is so at present by the Eu¬ 
ropean and native physicians of India and China- 
The Cantliaris vesicatoria, or Spanish blister-* 
ing fly, is the species officinal in the British 
Pharmacopoeia}. Its colour is bright shining 
green or bluish, length about i of an inch, 
breadth jth to 3 rd of an inch. It occurs in 
the South of Europe generally, especially in 
Italy and Spain, and is found occasionally in 
England. The blistering flies of India are 
chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe chichorii the 
Cantharis gigas, and the Cantharis violacea 
The Meloe, or Mylabiis chichorii (TelitiK Hind ) 
is common in the neighbourhood of Dacca, in 
the Hyderabad country, in Kurnool, and nume¬ 
rous other localities. The insect is about an 
inch long, and -^rd broad; the elytr’a or wing, 
coverts are marked with six cross stripes of 
deep blue and russet brown. The Buprestis 
of ancient writers is met with in the bazaars 
under the nume of the golden fly (sonamuk-ki) 
The Cantharis violacea is often mixed with 
specimens of Meloe in the bazars, The Telini 
fly, if procured before the mites have commenc¬ 
ed its destruction, yields on an average one- 
third more of cantliaMin than the Spanish fly 
of the European shops, The blue fly is of un¬ 
certain strength*, the Buprestis, in all the 
specimens obtained, was quite inert.—A species 
of Meloe called the M. trianthema, from its 
being usually found on the plant named Trian¬ 


thema decandra (biscopra, Sind) is described 
by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, acetous plaster, 
and ointment of the Meloe cichorii rfre given 
in the Bengal Pharmcaopceia. Some pre¬ 
judice exists against, the article on account of 
its alleged excessive severity of action. This is 
solely owing to the presence of a greater quan¬ 
tity of cantharidin than that contained in the 
common fly. Diluting the tincture, and adding 
to the proportion of lard and wax in the plaster 
and ointment, perfectly assimilate the action 
of the indigenous and the imported insects. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, specimens 
of Mylabris pustulata, and M. punctum were 
exhibited by M. Collas of Pondicherry. Both 
insects are found in large quantities at certain 
seasons all over Southern India.— O'Shaugli- 
nessy.page 684, quoting Dr.Hunter,M.D.in the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, 5th Vol. 
p. 216. Madras Exhibition , See Spanish Flies. 
Cantharides. 

BLISTERING PLUMBAGO. See Lai 
Chitra. Chitra, Plumbago. 

BLOCK, a meclianioal implement, of iron or 
wood enclosing a pulley or sheave revolving 
on a pin. There are many kinds and all largely 
used in sailing ships. 

BLOCK TIN or pure tin in slabs is export¬ 
ed from Batavia and Singapore .—Statistics of 
Commerce. 


BLOOD, Eng. 


Thak. 


I Wi. 

. Mru, 

Thwe’. 


! Khun. 


Sangue. 

. -... Fr 

The. 

.Sak. 

L’hu. 


Rakta. 


A-ti . 

.Kami. 1 

Nethar. 

. Ta*m. 

Ka-tlii. 

. Khyf.no. 1 

| Niriti. 

. •» 

Vi. 

. Lkfciia, 1 

1 Rattamu... . 

. Tel. 

Thyak. 

. Lhopa. 

| llattarn. 



Blood for blood, the Vendetta of the Italians! 
is the law of most rude populations, but the 
settled races occupying the South and East of 
Asia.jare dwelling under civil laws adminis¬ 
tered by officers of justice- 

BLOOD-ROO I S. See Hoemodoracem. 

BLOOD-SPOTTED CRAB. See Cancer. 

BLOOD STONE. Eng. 


Heliotrope.Exo. I Radawar Guz. Hind 

Pierre Sanguine a On- | Sanguigna . '. - It* 

yon. Fr. I Hematites Lat[ 

Blr.tstein. Ger. | Piedra Sanguinaria...Sp < ’ 


Blood-stone also called Heliotrope, and some¬ 
times Oriental Jasper, is one of the quartzo?e 
minerals. It is of- a deep leek green colour and 
has red spots scattered through it, caused by 
iron. Immense masses of it are obtained in the 
trap formation of the Dekhan, hut it is brought 
to Bombay from different parts of the Guzerat, 
&c., and is re-exported largely to England. It 
is used for seals, rings and brooches. Its 
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BLUBBER, 


BLUE, 1 


price has lately been very greatly reduced.— 
Madras Museum Records . See Heliotrope. 

BLOOD SUCKER. A name applied to 
the reptiles Calotes viridis,' Gray, C. opioraa- 
chus and C. versicolor, also to Sitana ponti- 
cheriana, Cuv. They are all unsightly crea¬ 
tures, with large heads and powerful jaws, so 
that even the bravest’crow attacks them care¬ 
fully. There are 11 species of Cfllotes ami 2 of 
Sitana in India. Mahomedans dislike the blood¬ 
sucker, as the creature often raises and lowers 
its head, in the mauner of tlmse religionists 
when at prayer.—See Calotes; Reptiles; Sitana. 


BLOOD WOOD OP PORT JACKSON 
See Eucalyptus. 

BLOW-PIPE, is in constant use in India, 
in the arts amongst goldsmiths, tinsmiths, 
bangle-makers and others. The cook room, of 
every house, also, has a bamboo blow-pipe. 
The Malay races also use the blow pipe, the 
Sumpitan, for projecting peas, small pellets and 
arrows. The accuracy of lire, with these is 
great; little birds can easily be destroyed, but 
even large birds like the crow can be brought 
down by the earthern pellet from a blow-pipe. 
See Sumpitan. 


BLUBBER. Eng. 


Thraau ... ... Dut. 


Thran . Ger. 

Fischtran.... ,, 

01io-di*pesce. .It, 


Oleum piscinum .. .Lat. 


Salo worwannoe.Rus. 

Worwan. ,, 

Grassa. Sp. 

Aceite-de-pescado ... „ 


Blubber is the thick fat or adeps of the whale, 
or the porpoise. At the present Hay in Europe, 
it is boiled down into train oil, but the whale 
was eaten by the Saxons, and when men 
were lucky enough to get it, it appeared at 
table till late in the fifteenth century. In 1246 
Henry lit. directed the sheriffs of London 
to purchase one hundred pieces of whale for 
his table. Whales found on the British coast were 
the perquisites of royalty; they were cut up 
and sent to the king's kitchen in carts. 
Edward II. gave a reward of twenty shillings 
to three mariners who had caught a whale near 
London bridge. Those found on the bank of 
the Thames were claimed by the Lord Mayor, 1 
and added to the luxury of the civic feast. 
Pieces of whale were often purchased in the 
thirteenth century for the table of the Coun¬ 
tess of Leicester. England was supplied with 
this choice dainty by the fishermen of Norman¬ 
dy, who made it an important article of com- 
nerce* The Normans had various ways of 
looking it: sometimes it was roasted, and 
nought to table on the spit, but the usual way 
m to boil it and serve it up with peas; epi- 
ures looked out for a slice from the tongue or 
he tail. The grampus, or sea-wolf, was also 
ilghly esteemed ; but of all the blubber dain¬ 


ties the porpoise was deemed the most savoury. 
The Saxons called it sea-swine, and the ecclesi¬ 
astics of the midde ages, pong marino. Por¬ 
poises were purchased for the table of Henry III, 
in 1246 : and Bishop Swinfield, in the same 
century, dined off it whenever he had an oppor¬ 
tunity : it was served up at a sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment given to Richard II. at Durham-houte, 
and at the grand installation of Archbishop 
Neville in 1466; four porpoises were on the 
table. . In 1491 the bailiffs of Yarmouth sent 
a fine porpoise as a present to Lord Oxford, 
whose favour they were anxious to propitiate, 
and accompanied it with the message, that if 
they had any other “ deyntes to do him a 
pleasir,” they would have sent them also. The 
worthy bailiffs could find no more Savoury pre¬ 
sent in all the fish-markets oPYarmouth. At 
the marriage of Henry V., the guests were treat¬ 
ed with a ‘‘rosted perpin,”a dish fashionable in 
the fifteenth century. We find it again in the 
first course at the coronation of Henry VII. 
The king was probably fond of this dish, for it 
was served up at his table on the feast-day of 
St. George, and ray Lord cardinal courted his 
majesty's favour by sending a fine porpoise to 
the palace. The cooks not only roasted and 
boiled it, but made it into pies and pasties; 
and a learned “ Maister Coke” gives a receipt 
for a delicious “ pudding of purpasse,” whilst 
another tells us how to serve it up in fermenty; 
the wheat is to be seethed in milk, in which 
finely chopped almonds had been boiled to 
thicken it; the purpoise was to be dished up 
smothered in this delicate sauce, which was 
also coloured with saffron. A poet in 1452 gives 
directions how to carve tl salt porpyesse and 
seele.” In the “Boke of Kervyng” mustard 
is recommended as the best sauce for porpoise, 
which was to be carved after the manner of 
venison ; and the proper terra to employ in 
asking the carver to help the guests was to bid 
him “ undertraunche that purpos.” This 
coarse animal was esteemed as food until late 
in the sixteenth century ; it was often on the 
table of Henry VIII ; and Wolsey, Somerset, 
and otlfbr lords of the Star Chamber, having 
in 1509 a snug little official dinner together,, 
feasted sumptuously of a porpoise, which cost 
eight shillings. Even Queen Elizabeth, who 
was rather choice in her appetite, had porpoise 
among her Friday diet; and it was sold as 
food in the market of Newcastle as late as the 
.year 1575, from which time it appears to have 
fallen into disrepute .—Our English Home : Its 
Early History and Progress. McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary , p. 134r. 

BLUE. Eng. 

Pya-bya. Burm, | Nila . Hind. 
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BLUMEA GJUNDIS. 


BLYTHIA RETICULATA. 


BLUE CLOTH, is largly made in Southern 
India, and at Pondicherry there is a manufac¬ 
ture of much interest. 

BLUE DYE. See Marsdenia tinctoria. . 
BLUE DYEING EOSEBAY. Nerium tiuc- 
toriura. 

BLUE GALLS. See Galls. 

BLUE-GREEN PARADISE BIRD : Cha- 
lybseus paradisaeus. 

BLUE GUM OF POET JACKSON. 
Eucalyptus, Sp. 

BLUE LAKE, See Koko-nor. 

BLUE MOEIES. See Mories. 

BLUE NIM TREE, . Eng. Azadirachta 
Indica, Ad> Jus. W. and A> 

BLUE STONE. Eng. 

Zunflbar.An. I Nila-tutiali. Hind. 

Suiphate of Copper Eng. I Vitriuolo bio... 

Copperas.. „ j Cupri-Sulphas,. Lat. 

Blue Vitriol. „ | (Jupruui vitriolatmu „ 

Cyprian Vitriol... ,, I Vitroleum ceruleum „ 

Roman Vitriol ... „ | Tutthanjana . Sans. 

Sulphate de Cuivre. Fr. Palmanicum . Sinjh. 

SchwefelsauroskupferGR ( Caparosa.Sr. 

Mortuth. Guz. Hind. I Turishu. Tam. 

Lila-tuta . „ | Turistri . Tel. 

This mineral salt is not known' to occur in 
nature, but it is largely made in several parts 
of India, by boiling sheet copper or copper 
filings in sulphuric acid and evaporating the re¬ 
mainder, on which orystals form. It is also ob¬ 
tained from copper ore, by pulverising the 
ore. which is then thrown into earthen vessels 
filled with water and after filtration the crys¬ 
tals form. The colour is a beautiful blue. It is 
largely used in surgery and in the arts.— 
McCulloch • 

BLUFF HEAD. See Camsing moon. 

BLUME, 0. S., author of the Flora Java, 
and tyjdragen tot-ded Flora van Nederlandsche 
Indie. 

BLUMEA BALSAMIFERA.—ZteCfawd. 

Bacoharis salma,— Lour. 

Couyza odorata.— Rumph. 

Conyza balaamifera.— Linn. 

Kai dai-bi.. Coch,.Chin: I Bunga-Chappa.... Malay. 
Sum-bun.. ...Jav, | 

It grows in the Moluccas, Java, Assam and 
Malay Peninsula, It is used as medicine and 
as a seasoning for food and has a stimulo-dia- 
pl\oretic action. See Conyza halsatnifera. 
BLUMEA GRANDIS.—DeCW. 

Conyza grandis.— Wall. 

Pung-ma-theing. Buhm. • 

One of the most Abundant weeds through¬ 
out the Tenasserim Provinces, grows six or 
eight* feet high with leaves like mullen s which, 
when bruised, emit a strong odour of camphor. 
Many years ago, the Tavoyers informed Dr. 
Mason that they were in the habit of making 
an impure camphor from the weed by a very 


simple process • but Mr. O’Riley of Amherst, 
was the first to malfe a good article from it, 
and to bring it to‘ public notice. He made 
more than a hundred pounds, and the speci¬ 
mens which he sent to Calcutta were reported 
“ in its refined form, to be identical in all its 
properties with Chinese camphor.” The plant 1 
is so abundant, that these Provinces might 
supply half the world with camphor. Wherever 
the trees are cut down, this weed springs up, 
and often to the exclusion of almost every 
thing else ; so that an old clearing looks like 
a field under cultivation. Mr. O’Riley sent 
flowering specimens of the plant to Dr. 
M’Clelland for identification, who forwarded 
them to Dr. Voigt of Seram pore, end subse¬ 
quently reported, “ l)r. Voigt states that it be¬ 
longs to DeCandolle’s genus Blumea, and is, 
so far- as he can see, a new species.” 'It is 
without doubt the same plant as that which 
appeared in Wallieli's Catalogue a quarter of a 
century ago, as Conyza grandis* and which De 
Candolle subsequently described as Blumea 
grundis.— Mason. See Camphor. 
BLUMENBACHIAINSIGNIS. Small plants 
with white flowers, ornamental and may be 
sown in borders,’ the stem has the stinging 
properties of the nettle.— Riddell. 

BL UN JI PAT, Beng. Corchorus oli- 
torius,— Linn. 

BLUTIGEL. Ger. Leeches. 

BLYTH, EDWARD, for many years Cu¬ 
rator of the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society; the ablest zoologist who has ever 
resided in India : author of numerous learned 
articles on the mammals, birds,fishes and reptiles 
of'Eastern and Southern Asia. Mostly in the 
Bl. As. Trans, Vols. XIV.; XV. I. 280:— 
Fauna Indirn, Drafts for, Ibid, 3+5.—On 
three Indian species of bat, Ibid, 1841, Vol. 

X. 971—New species of pica from the Hima¬ 
layas, Ibid, 186,—Description of caprolagus, 
a new genus of leporine mammalia. Ibid. 247. 

—Supplement to the monograph of the Indian 
and Malayan species of cuculidse, or birds of the 
cuckoo family. Ibid, Vol. XI. 898, 1095, et 
seq.; 1843, vol, XII. 240,-Notes on various 
Indian and Malayan birds. Ibid, 1842, Yol. 

XI. 160.—On the Predatory and sanguivorous 

habits of the bat of the genus megaderma, with 
some remarks on the blood-sucking pro¬ 
pensities of other vespertilionid®, Ibid.— 
Monograph of a species of lynx,—Ibid,— 
but described as Tapozous longimanus by 
General Ilardwicke. Descriptive notices of. 
Ibid, 784.—On the leitricbane bird .of the 
Sub-Himalayas, by H. B. Hodgson, with addi- 4 
tions and annotations. A synopsis of the 
ludian pari, and of the Indian fringillidje. Ibid 
1844, Vol. XIII. 923. • * 

BLYTHIA RETICULATA, one of the Cala- 
maridae, See Rcptilio* 
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boar, wild. 


BOARD OF CONTROL 


BNE-EL. in Phoenician cosmogony, sons of 
of God. Bne-Elophim or Titans, supposed 
tobetheElim,8ee Gen. 6. i. iv,Elim,in Phoenicia, 
was a general name of God— JfunsenJV. 222. 

BOA, ob BOE, sometimes called Poam by 
the people of Malabar. This wood is much 
like the timber called in Ceylon Palari, or Palis, 
and lrambu, or, as known by the English term 
iron-wood. It is a strong, heavy wood, and is 
considered durable. It grows Irom twenty to 
thirty feet high, and from twelve to thirty 
inches in diameter.— Edye. M. and G. 

BOA CONSTRICTOR, Linn. A genus of 
innocuousserpents of the family Py thouidae.order 
Ophidia, Sub-order, innocuus. They are not 
uncommonin tlie tropical parts of South Eastern 
Asia, but some of them are of considerable size 
and hill large four-footed animals. A female 
python , 20 feet long was captured in Ceylon 
when in a torpid state. It was taken to the 
London Zoological Gardens, and before the end 
of six years it had grown to 29 feet in length, 
and was as thick round as a man’s thigh. It 
was very vicious, at. all times, but at length 
destroyed itself by swallowing a blanket. Those 
on the western coast of India and in Ceylon are 
amongst the largest met with. The Boa is 
often called a Rock snake. Sec Reptilia. 

BOAD, in L.'84° 9'E. and L. 20 Q 31' 
N. 

BOALEE, Beng. The jaw-bone of this fish 
is used in carding cotton for the Dacca muslins, 
as a substitute for the heckle and handcards.— 
Hoyle, p. 225. See Cotton manufactures. 

BOAR, WILD. Eng. 

Baraha. BengJ Babi*alas. Malay 

Hazir .Heb. | BabLutan . ,, 

JangliSut.. Hind. | Varaha. Sans. 

Sur . „ Walura . Singh. 

Dookar .Mahr. ; Adavi Koku. Tel. 

The boar is the male of.the hog or swine. Of 
these,in Asia,are seven species, wild,viz.Sus scrofa, 
Linn, var S. Indicus; Bengalensis; Andaruensis, 
Malayensis ; Zeylanensis; babyrussa and Papu- 
ensis. When the wild boar of India, the Sus 
Indicus, has the run of cultivated lands, it eats 
daintily. But when stinted for food, it will 
revel on a dead camel, and in Cutch, when 
pressed by want, it prowls around the villages 
in search of refuse. 

The wild boar of India is shot and. hunted 
with dogs by natives, but the British sportsmen 
in India hunt it with the horse aud spear; and, 
undoubtedly, of all the wild creatures in India, 
the wild boar exacts from its pursuers the 
greatest care. The Sus Indica of Pallas, the Sus 
scrofa of other naturalists, the common wild 
boar, is supposed to be the parent of one of the 
two groups into which pigs are arranged; I he 
Bus scrofa group or breed is known as the 
Chinese breed and extends into Europe, N. 


Africa and Hindustan, but in the latter country, 
the boar of the N. W. provinces is not higher 
than 36 inches, though that of Bengal attain* 
44 inches. The parents of the other group is 
unknown. 

Sus Indica is not known in a wild state, but 
its domesticated forms come near to S. vittatus 
of Java. The Roman.or Neapolitan pig, the 
domesticated breeds* of Chiua, Cochin-China, 
Siam, the Andalusians, Hungarian, the swine 
of S. E. Europe and Turkey, and the Swiss, are 
all of the Sus Indica group, which, it is said, 
by a Chinese author, can be traced back for 
4,900 years. The Japan masked.pig is the Sus 
pliciceps of Gray, and has a deeply plicated or 
furrowed skin. 

Porcula salvania, the pigmy hog of the Saul 
forest of N. India is called by the natives 
*' Sano Banel” also “ Chota Sur.”— Darwin . 

BOAR AVATAR in hinduism, oue of the 
avatars of Vishnu. This incarnation is called 
Varaha. 

In the mythology of the ancients, the wild 
boar was sacred to Typhon ; in India, the raj- 
puts, on the first day of spring, worship 
u Vasauthi,’- or spring, “ basanthper¬ 
sonified ; prince and vassal, then chase, 
slay and eat the wild boar. Personal danger 
is disregarded on that occasion, as want of 
success is deemed an omen that Oomia, the great 
mother, may refuse petitions during the year, 
The boar hunt in spring time, is a scythic 
custom; amongst theScandinavian Asi,the grand 
festival to Frey a was in spring, then boars 
were offered to her by the Scandinavians and 
boars made of paste were eaten by the people. 
The rajput festival is called Ahairea, and has a 
religious origin. The boar is the enemy of Gouri 
of the rajputs; it was so held of. Isis by the 
Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks* and 
of Frey a by the north man, whose favour¬ 
ite food was the hog ; and of such import¬ 
ance was it deemed by the Franks, that the 
second chapter of the Salic law is entirely 
penal with regard ta the stealers of swine. The 
heroes of the Edda, even in Valhalla, feed on 
the fat of the wild boar Serimner, while u the 
illustrious father of armies fattens his wolves 
Qeri and Frehi, .and takes no other nourishment 
himself than the uninterrupted quuffingof wine ;’ 1 
quite the picture of Hur, the rajpoot god of 
war, and of his sons the Bhyrn t Gora and 
Kola, metaphorically called the “ sons of 
slaughter.” The cup of the Scandinavian god of 
war, like that of the Rajputs* is the human 
skull (cupra).-Tod , 8 llajasdian^ol* /. p. B 66 . 
See Avatar ; Inscriptions. * 

BOARD.OF CONTROL In 1784, the go- 
vernmrtit of India was placedmnder a BoaVd of 
Control composed of the king of Great Britain’s 
ministers, who, in that capacity, bore the title 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and 











BOAT, 


BOAT, 


this system continued until the year 1858, 
when British India was taken under the direct 
control of the Crown. In that infcerval,however, 
the Home Government of India, consisted of a 
Board of 18 members called the Directors of 
the Bast India Company/ and the President 
of the Board of Control. The Directors had 
mostly all the patronage as to appointments, 
except the higher offices and commands which 
were made in communication with the ministry, 
who likewise originated all questions of peace 
. and war, possessed the power of reversing the 
acts of the East India Company and of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, and also of sending out 
instructions on special matters to the Governor 
General'without consulting the Directors. 

BOARGAUM two towns in India, one in 
Long. 77° O'. E. and Lat, 77° O'. N, in Long. 
77* 22' E. 

BOAT. The difference, as to size, between 
the boat and the ship, so marked in Europe, is 
less observable amongst the communities of 
eastern and southern Asia, and the’ Kishti of 
the people of India, the prahu and the kora kora 
of the Malay, the various kinds of Manche of 
Pambam, Mangalore and Panyani, and the 
patamar, range from a few tons to a few hun¬ 
dred tons. In India, the nao and the kishti; in 
Burmah “ thethu” or “ the” and “ serpa,” are 
all boats that might be described separately. In 
Britain, even, a boat, may be a large or small 
vessel, used for traffic and passage, rowing or 
sailing on seas or rivers, and receiving names 
according to the construction, form or purpose 
to which it is applied. The boats made in Bri 
tain are known as the * 

Wherry, Yawl, Jolly boat, 

Punt, # Skiff, Long boat, 

Gig. * Lugger, Life boat, and 

Pinnace, • Feiry boat, Canal boat, 

and in size may range up to fifteen tons bur¬ 
then .The sea going vessels are known as sloop, 
smack, cutter, clipper, schooner, brig, brig¬ 
antine, barque and ship, and range from fifteen 
to three thousand tons. 

The boats in use along the coasts of the 
peninsula of India, well illustrate the readiness 
. with which sea-faring people adapt their ma¬ 
terials to the requirements of their respective 
localities, and the rapid sailing boats of Bom¬ 
bay and the vicinity of Cannanore, and the 
catamaran and masulah boat of the Coromandel 
coast, are further illustrations of this adapta¬ 
tion. 

The boat used f*r travellers on the Nile, is 
called a “ Gtinja ” 

On the Euphrates and Tigris the “ Kelek” 
or leathern raft is in use, and this peculiar 
mode of navigating that river is the same as 
was known to the ancients as the “ Navigia 
Conacia.” But the Kelek is not the only 
singular description of vessel, traceable to anti¬ 


quity, that appears on these rivers of ancient 
celebrity. The circular bowl shaped basket boat 
or "Kufa,” (so named from the Arabic.word, 
which means basket,) is also u.sed as the com¬ 
mon wherry boat. Its fabric is of close willow- 
work, well coated and made water proof with 
the bituminous product of the country ; it 
holds about three or four persons with room 
enough, though not in the most agreeable 
positions. It is moved across by paddles. 
Herodotus notices these different kinds of boats 
plying on the rivers of Babylon, mentioning 
them as composed of willows, and the skins of 
animals; and adds, that on their arrival at the 
great city, the owners sold all the material of 
the boats excepting the skins, and those they 
packed on the backs of asses, and carried 
whence they came. A raft is made of full grown 
sheep and goats’ skins whieh are taken off with 
as few incisions as possible, and then blown up 
lrke a bladder and dried- A square framework, 
formed of popular beams, branches of trees and 
reeds, is constructed of the size of the intended 
raft, the inflated skins are tied to it by osier 
and other twigs, the whole being firmly bound 
together. The raft is then moved to the water 
and launched. Care is taken to place the skins 
with their mouths upward, that, in case any 
should burst, or require re-filling, they can be 
easily opened by the raftmen- Upon the frame¬ 
work of wood, are piled bales of goods and pro¬ 
perty belonging to merchants and travel¬ 
lers. When any person of rank or wealth 
descends the river in this fashion, small huts 
are constructed on the raft, by covering a com¬ 
mon wooden takht or bedstead of the country, 
with a hood formed of reeds and lined with 
felt. In these huts the travellers live and 
sleep during the journey. The poorer passen¬ 
gers bury themselves, to seek shade or warmth, 
amongst the bales of goods and other merchan¬ 
dise, and sit patiently, almost in one position, 
until they reach their destination. They carry, 
with them a small earthen mangel or chafing 
dish, containing a charcoal fire, which serves 
to light their pipes, and to cook their coffee 
and food. The only real danger to be appre¬ 
hended on the river is from the Arabs ; who, 
when the country is in a disturbed state, 
invariably attack and pillage the rafts, • The 
raftmeu guide their rude vessels by long 
oars,—straight poles,—at the end of which a 
few split canes are fastened by a piece of twine, 
—Laynrd Nineveh, Foi. II. page 97/ 

A curiously formed vessel) of a crescent- 
shape, carrying one mast Bnd a'large latteen- 
sail, trades between Bagdad and Busaorah : 
under a fair wind, it can reach the latter place 
in six or seven days. 

On the Indus, five kinds of boats are used 
between Attock and the sea. On the Cabal 
river, and on the Upper India*, it is still the 
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custom, to stuff skins with reeds or straw, broad-beamed boat, used as a ferry boat Tbs 
as floats. General Ferrier descended the Cabul Jumpti, or state barges, used by the Ameers, 
river from Jelalabad to Attock on a raft so were strong teak built, double-masted, decked, 
constructed— (Ferrier*8 Journ, page .429.) vessels, propelled by enormous sweeps, and 
The boats best known, however, are the having pavillions at either extremity. The 
“ ZoruTc ' of the upper Indus, the “ dunda ” Zoruk, the nawuk, and the dunda are nearly 
which plies from Mithancote to the sea, and all flat-bottomed, and, though clumsily formed, 
the 11 dugga” which from its strong build is ape- are strong and sale. The nawuk and dunda 
cially suited to the navigation of the rapids are found principally upon the Chenab and the 
between Attock and Kalabagh. The better Sutlej ; they have pointed bows and sterns, 
kinds of wood used in their construction (sissa The natives cross the rivers of the Punjab 
and large babul,) are procured with difficulty, upon inflated buffalo and sheep-skins, the 
and various species of timber are generally seen mouth of which is sewn up, and the legs* 
in one boat, such as sissu, babul, deodar, chir, made air-tight, below the knee and hock-joints, 
bahn, and karil. Malabar teak is much prized so that the figure of the animal is somewhat 
in the lower Indus and fetches a large price, preserved, and they, are thus easily carried. 
The ordinary ferry boats are constructed by the Burnes says, he has seen upon the Indus, u a 
sides and bottom being prepared separately and man with his wife and children in the middle 
brought together to be secured by knees or of the stream, the father on a skin, dragging 
crooked pieces nailed to the bottom and sides, his family, seated upon reeds, their clothes and 
The bottom is made of sissu, the knees of chattels forming a bundle for the head.” Much 
mulberry or olive, and the side planks of deo- art is required to manage these air-bags; 
dar. The wedges and trenails are usually Lieutenant.Wood nearly lost his life in attempt- 
made of tut and kahu. Ropes for rafts and ing to bestride a mussak. 
boats are prepared either from hemp (Cannabis On the Ganges, boats are of various descri- 
Indica), sirki (9accharmn 9pontaneum), typha tions, the Bugerow, the Boleah, the Pansw..*., 
latifolia, “ dib” or other reeds, common on the the Palwar, Bliur, Ulak, and Dengi. The 
river bank. Munj (saccharura raunja), is also bulky Oolfik, or baggage boat of Bengal, 
largely employed by the native boatmen. The is sometimes a9 large as the Puteli and used 
great boat building localities of the Punjab are for the same purposes. The Pulwar and Bhur are 
Pind Dadun Khan, Wazirabad, and Jclum, but seagoing ships. All the common arts and raanu- 
there is a marked increase of boat building, on factures of Bengal are carried on at Dacca, but 
the Indus, not only at Attock, but at Nowshera, in none of them do the Dacca workmen show 
Hashtnagar, Mokhud and Kalabagh,— Postans. more superiorskill, than in that of boat building. 

The following are the woods of which the For their work in this art, they hare been cele- 
Punjab Boats, ships, oars, tfcc. are made, brated since the reign of Jehangir, when the 

Nowarrah was established here lor the protec- 
Olea Europma. tion of the Jow«-r districts of Bengal, against 
Pinus longifoha. the incursions of the Mughs of Arrakan. Dac- 
ropulus Euphratica. ft may b e mentioned, ha 9 also acquired a 
Balvadora oleoides. l oca i name or reputation for a few minor manu¬ 
factures, such as those of violins> paper, and 
The boat in common use for transport in shola hats: 

Sindh and the lower part of the river is theDunda The Teesta river in the Terai, at Leelpigoree 

orDundi, it is flat bottomed, with a slight convex is navigated by canoes, thirty to forty feet long, 
inclination, for the additional facility of getting some being rudely cut out of a solid log of Sal, 
off sand-banks. »The Dundi consists of three while others are built, the planks of which 
distinct parts, the two sides and bottom, the there are but few, being sewed together, or 
latter being adjusted to the others by warping clamped with iron, and the seams caulked 
the end up to the slope required, and then with the fibres of the root of the Dhak (Butea 
strengthened with joints or ribs (as they are frondosa) and afterwards smeared with the 
termed): the boat thus admits of being dis- gluten of Diospyros embryopteris. .The bed 
membered and transported, a fact corroborative of the river is here three-quarters of a mile 
of the accuracy of Alexander’s historians. On across, of which the stream does not occupy 
the Sutlej, in the Indus and lower stream, one-third • its banks are sand-cliffs, fourteen 
the Zoruk is frequently seen. It differs from the feet in height. A few stoall fish and water- 
Dundi in having % no elevation at the stern, is snakes swarm in the pools, 
square built, fore and aft, is of 40 to 50 tons bur- Two kinds of vessels, of entirely different, 

then and carries no sail. TheZorukis the common structure, are used on the Irawaddy rivers, the 
cargo boat at the upper, as the Dundi belongs larger of which may reach to 120 or 130 tons 
to the lower Indus, it sails pretty fast, and burthen. These larger boats are termed 
sinks with prodigious facility. The Kotal is a “ Hnau,” and are of the form of construction 
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taore commonly met with. The keel piece 
is a single tree hollowed out and stretched 
by the aid of fire when green, a complete 
canoe in fact. From this, ribs and plank¬ 
ing are carried up. The bow is long with 
beautiful hollow lines, strongly resembling 
those of our modern steamers. The stern rises 
high above the water and below, the run is 
drawn out fine to an edge. A high bench or 
platform for the steersman, elaborately carved, 
is an indispensable appendage. The rudder is 
a large paddle lashed to the larboard quarter } 
and having a short pillar passing athwart the 
steersman’s bench. The most peculiar part of 
the arrangement of these vessels is in the spars 
and rigging. The mast consists of two spars: ! 
it is in fact a pair of sheers, bolted and lashed ' 
to two pqsta rising out of the keel piece. So 
that it can be let, down or unshipped altogether 
without any difficulty. Nearly the same kind 
of mast is used by the celebrated Illanon 
pirates of the Eastern Archipelago. When 
chased they are thus enabled to run into a 
creek and drop the mast instantaneously, so 
that it gives no guidance to their whereabouts. 
Above the mainyard the two pieces run into 
one, forming the topmast, wooden rounds run 
as ratlines from one spar of the mast to the 
other, forming a ladder for going aloft. The 
yard is a bamboo or a line of spliced bamboos 
of enormous length, and being' perfectly flexi¬ 
bly Sspended from the mast head by numer¬ 
ous guys or halyards, so as to curve upwards 
in an inverted bow. A rope runs along this 
from which the huge main sail is suspended, 
running on rings, like a curtain, both ways 
from the mast. There is a small topsail of 
similar arrangement. The sail cloth used is 
the common light cotton stuff for clothing. Of 
any heavier material, it would be impossible to 
carry the enormous spread of sail which distin¬ 
guishes these boats. The main yard of one 
vessel was found to be 130 feet long, and the 
area of its mainsail would not be very much less 
than 4,000 square feet, or one-eleventh of an 
acre. From their rig, these boats can of course 
scarcely sail but before the wind. But in 
ascending the Irawadi, as on th£ Ganges during 
the rainy season, the wind is almost always 
favourable. A fleet of them speeding before 
the wind with the sunlight on their bellying 
sails,has a splendid though fantastic appearance. 
With their vast spreading wings and almost 
invisible hulls, they look like a flight of collossal 
butterflies, skimming the water. The Pein-go 
is another description of Burmese boat, and it is 
said to be the peculiar craft of the Ning-tbe or 
Kyendwen river. Though it traffios to all parts 
of the Irawadi it is extensively used at Ye-nan- 
gyoung, for the transport of petroleum. It is 
fiat battomed or nearly so, having no canoe or 
keel piece like the “ Hnau," but' being entirely 


composed of planks which extend throughout 
the length of the vessel, wide in the middle 
and tapering to stem and stern like the staves 
of a cask. A wide gallery or sponson of bam¬ 
boo, doubling the apparent beam of the boat, 
runs the whole circuit of the gunwale. These 
boats are generally propelled by oars or a pole, 
though occasionally carrying sails, but not of 
the same spread of cloth as the “ Hnau ” 
Canoes, of two different forms are likewise in 
use on the larawady, some of which are ridicu¬ 
lously small in proportion to the number of per¬ 
sons they carry. The prow of a Burmese Boat 
appears to be regarded by the Burmese boatmen 
with almost as much superstitious veneration 
as the quarterdeck of a frigate is by an English 
post captain.— Yule’s Embassy . 

The boats plying on the river at Rangoon are 
the Pirigomah , a large Hat bottomed boat 
bnlt up of planks fastened together with iron 
dogs. The buoyancy of the boat is increased 
by one or two large hollow bamboos, according 
to size, being lashed with rattans along .the 
water line. When laden with cargo made up 
into bales, a ledge, about 3 or 4 feet broad, 
made of bamboos, with a rail, is thrown out 
the whole length of the sides, for increase of 
stowage. Thq cargo is protected by a thatch 
roof. The steersman sits at the stem on a high 
chair, elaborately carved, and having a little 
roof thatch—has a single mast and soil. When 
not favored by a breeze the boat is propelled 
by 6 or 8 rowers. 

Loung-zayet. A round bottomed boat, with* 
stem and stern high but rounded in or curved 
in—in other respects like the pingomah, 

Loung go. Bottom made up by scooping 
out a very large log the depth of the boat is 
increased from two to three feet by having, 
nailed on, planks running from stem to stern. 
Six to eight feet, of the stern end is covered in 
by a hood of bamboo matting, made water-proof 
with earth oil or earth air and dammer; here 
the crew and family live. The large- boats of 
this description have a mast and sail ; the 
smaller ones, when favoured with a breeze put 
up two bamboos ten or fourteen feet in length) 
joined at the top and spread out at the bottom 
and, for a sail, both men and womens’ clothes • 
are spread out. The crew are three or four and 
a steersman, generally the owner of the boat. 

Ka-d6lay . A ferry boat, bottom made from 
a single log, sides planked, the whole length 
from 1 to 2 feet in breadth, about 5 or 6 feet 
of the stern end is covered with a rounded hood 
of thatch aud bamboo. The steerman sits at 
the extreme stern end and steers with a paddle, 
while the boat is propelled by two rowers. 

Sd'dho . A canoe, made up from one log, 
varying in length from 6 to 15 feet and 2 to, 
2i feet in breadth. 
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Loung. A racing boat, bottom made up oi by the truly ingenious rad efficient mean* 
one large long log, from 80 to 40 feet or more adopted by the natives in the formation of their 
in length, with a side planking like-the ka-dolay rude, but most useful vessels, 
paddled by 25 or 40 men according to size. Catamarans of Ceylon and of Eastern and 
Gandoo . This is the largest kind of native Western Coasts of India .—The Catamarans of 
trading boat, it is built on a canoe of a single the Island of Ceylon like those of Madras, and 
tree of the largest size, chiefly of Peengado, but other parts of coasts of the Peninsula, are form- 
Teak and Thengan cauoes are also used for this ed of three logs of timber, and are used by the 
purpose : these canoes are from 25 to 30 cubits native's for similar purposes; the timber pro¬ 
long and 3 to 4 cubits wide, ribs are fas- ferred for their construction is of the dup 
tened inside the canoe and planks are then wood, or cherne marura (piney tree). Their 
built on them up to the size required, the length is from twenty to twenty-five feet, 
largest are 35 to 40 cubits long and 8 cubit and breadth two and a half to three and a 
deep with a breadth of 15 cubits. Burthen half* feet secured together by means of three 
from 40 to 60,000 viss and have a crew from spreaders and cross-lashings, through small 
40*to 50 rheu. They are built principally in holes; the centre log being much the lar- 
the Henzadah district, they have two masts gest, with a curved surface at the fore-end, 
and are rigged with square sails on the foremast which trends and finishes-upwards to a point, 
generally two of very large size. They trade The sidelogs are similar in form ) but smaller, 
to Arracan and Dacca chiefly, the cargo con- having their sides straight, and fitted to the 
sisting principally of Cutch and Cotton, which centre-ioij. 

they exchange for betel-nut and tobacco, and The Catamaran is generally navigated by 
generally realize large profits. two men ; sometimes by one only, but with 

Katoo, this form of trading boat is an im- great skill and dexterity; they think nothing 
provement on the foregoing. It is built with of passing through the surf on the beach at 
a thick plank, from a keel, in the same way as Madras, and at other parts of the coast, where 
ordinary vessels, and usually with the fore part boats of the country could not live on the 
in imitation of the Chinese, junk. The breakers; and at sea, they are propelled 
largest kind carry about 20,000 viss and through the water to ships on the coast, when 
the rig is similar to the junk, two or three boats of the best construction and form would 
fore and aft sails which enable them to beat swamp. In the monsoons, when a sail can be 
when the wind is adverse. got on them, a small outrigger is placed at the 

Sampan , a Chinese ferry boat shaped much end of two poles, as a balance, with a bamboo 

like a spoon with just the handle cut mat and yard, and a mat or cotton cloth sail, 

out, leaving its shoulders projecting. The all three parts of which are connected; and 
boat is fiat bottomed, built of teak planks when the tack ami sheet of the sail are let go, 

nailed to ribs set about 18 inches apart, it all falls fore and aft alongside; and being 

over the ribs are planks loosely fitted on ight, it is easily managed. Jn carrying a press 
and forming a deck, the boat is propelled by a of sail they are trimmed by the balance lever 
single Chinaman who stands in the bowl of by going out on the poles, so as to keep the 
the spoon with his face to the head of the boat, og on the surface of the water, and not impede 
Sometimes a large square sail is used, when a ts velocity, which, in a strong wind, is very 
large square rudder is shipped to guide the great. They are frequently met in with ten or 
boat. A very unsafe boat under sail. It is fifteen miles off the southern part of the Island 
painted like the junk in the forepart and stern, of Ceylon, and will convey any letter or des- 
About two feet of the head of the boat is plank- patch to the shore with safety: but as to its 
ed up and serves as) a box. Cost of Sampan dryness, the man who takes it has nothing 
Us. 50 to R«. 60. but a pocket iftade from the leaf of the areca- 

Regarding the sea going vessels of southern tree (A. catechu, Lmn\ which is tied round 
Asia, Mr. Eyde remarks that among all his waist,, and is the only article about him. 
the numerous vessels of every class and des- These people may be considered almost am* 
cription which traverse the ocean, there is a phibious, and are the persons who are employed 
peculiarity of form and construction intend- in the pearl fishery. In an account of the Ceylon 
ed to meet the various localities of the ports Pearl Fisheries, by Captain James Stuart, in- 
or seas in which .they are navigated : and serted in the Trans. R. A. 8„ Vol. III. Part 3. 
perhaps in no part of the globe is this the author states, from personal observation, 
principle more fully displayed than in the Indi- that the longest time which the divers can re- 
an Seas, and on the coasts of the southern main under water is from eighty-four to eighty- 
Peninsula of India, including the island of seven seconds. They certainly think nothing of 
Ceylon, where the nature and change of the going down to a depth of forty feet; and will 
Meson, the monsoons, and the navigation of the bring up a rupee, even, if thrown into the spa at 
seas and rivers, are singularly well provided for that depth. 
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Canoes are largely used in India as ferry- 
boats, and have shapes and forms to suit 
.the rivers and waters* Canoes at Calicut are 
hewn out of the trunk of the Jack fruit tree,- 
Artocarpns integrifolia. Canoes of Point de 
Galle and the Malabar coast have weather¬ 
boards on an,outrigger in the form of a smaller 
canoe ; they are sh^p at both ends, and beat 
to windward without tacking. The Jangar of 
the Malabar coast, for rivers, is a kind of canoe. 
The rivers of the Northern Circars are crossed 
by a double canoe, formed out of two pieces 
of a cocoanut or a palmyra tree hollowed, and 
kept apart by .cross ties of wood. Canoes 
scooped out from single trees are in universal 
use in Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Malay and Eastern Archipelago. 

The PBint de Galle Canoe f or Market Boat .— 
is a boat formed from a single stem of dup 
wood, or piney varnish-tree. They are from 
eighteen to thirty feet in- length • from eighteen 
inches to two and a half feet in breadth ; and 
from two or three feet deep ; exclusive of the 
wash board, which is about ten inches broad, 
and sewed to the gunwale by coir-yarns, with 
loose coir-padding on the joints, in the same 
manner as the other boats used in India are 
sewed together, which will be more fully 
described below. These boats are fitted 
with, a balance log at the end of the bam¬ 
boo out-rigger having the mast yaid and 
sail secured together; and, when sailing, are 
managed in a similar way to the Catamarans. 
Vessels passing the southern part of the Island 
of Ceylon are generally boarded by these boats 
even at the distance of twenty to twenty-five 
miles from shore. They will sail at the rate 
of ten miles an hour in strong winds, which are 
generally prevalent there ; and, with a crew 
of five men, will carry a pargo of fruit, fish 
and vegetable, which are the greatest luxuries 
to passengers, on making the laud after a long 
voyage from England, Bengal or Bombay. As 
the outrigger must always be kept to wind¬ 
ward, and shifting it from side to side would 
be impossible, the canoe is so constructed as to 
proceed with either end foremost. This form 
of canoe is common wherever the Malays have 
extended themselves, throughout Polynesia and 
the coral islands of the Pacific, and to Mada¬ 
gascar and Comoros where a Malay colony set¬ 
tled. They venture 20 miles to sea and sail 
upwards of 10 miles an hour. The great canoes 
of Ceylon called “Ballam” or ‘‘Vallam” are 
usually made of the Artocarpus hirsuta, the 
Angely or Angelica tree. 

A model of one of these curious boats is in 
the Museum of the RoyAl Asiatic Society, also 
a model of a boat having two outriggers, with 
balance logs, used by the natives of soma of the 
islands in. the Eastern Archipelago. The natives: 


of New Holland appear to use a similar Con¬ 
trivance, but of a more simple* construction, as 
exhibited in models in the Society’s possession. 
The Rev. Richard Walter, in his account of 
Lord Anson’s Voyage, gives a minute account, 
illustrated by an engraving of what he terms 
“ a flying proa,” used at the Ladrone Islands; 
which is .the same, in most essential particulars, 
as the vessel described above by Mr- Edye. 
(Vide Walter’s Account of Abort's Voyage 
round the World, 4to. London, 1748, p. 839.) 

Canoe of the Malabar Coast.— Prom Cope 
Comorin to Calicut, on the western side of 
the Peninsula*, the coast' abounds with fwh, 
which is generally taken with the hook 
and line by the natives of the fishing villages, 
in a small canoe; the best description of which 
is formed frord the augeley-wood tree,—Arto¬ 
carpus hirsuta (?). But the inferior sort is of 
cherue maram : they are cut out from the solid 
tree, and are from eight to twenty feet in length, 
and from one and a half to two feet' in breadth j 
the depth being about one, or one foot and a 
half. They are managed with much dexterity 
by the natives, with a scull-paddle. On the 
backwater of Cochin, and on the river’s mouth, 
they are employed in great numbers in taking 
the saire fish or country salmon, &c. The 
largest sort of boats are used for the conveyance 
of rice and merchandise on the numerous rivers 
which disembogue themselves into the back¬ 
water, to the extent of 150 miles, parallel to 
the sea-coast. At times these boats are con¬ 
verted into the 

Jangar used on the rivers of the Malahar 
Coast .—It is made into a Double Platform Canoe, 
by placing a floor of boards across two boats, 
with a bamboo railing which extends from, 
ten to twelve feet fore and aft, and sixteen* 
feet long; and when these boats are thus, 
formed into rafts, cattle and burthensome 
articles are conveyed across the rivers ; as 
also the native regiments, with all their fol¬ 
lowers, horses, bullocks, baggage, bandies(parts), 
&c. It appears somewhat probable that the 
idea of the pontoons now in use at Chatham 
was taken from these vessels, as those construct¬ 
ed by the engineers there perfectly resemble such 
bb are used by the natives in India. 

Pamban Manche t or snake Boat of Cochin ^— 
Is a canoe of great length: they are used by 
opulent natives and Europeans, as boats for the' 
conveyance and despatch of persons on the 
numerous rivers and back-waters, particularly 
on that between Cochin, Allepey, and Quilon, 
which i9 about eighty miles southward; and on 
that which runs to Ralipact and Trichoir; the 
former place being about twenty, the latter, 
about sixty miles to the northward* These 
boats are from thirty to sixty feet in length,, 
without any regard to breadth or depth, as they 
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are worked from the solid tree. The broadest 
do not exceed three feet. Those of the Raja 
and officers of state are very handsomely fitted 
up, and carved in the most fantastical manner; 
they are made very neat, and even splendid, 
with painting, gilding, &c. The largest hosts 
are sculled by about twenty men,double banked; 
and when pressed, their velocity is surprising, 
as much as a mile in five minutes. Edye had 
himself beefi sculled, in one of them, a distance j 
of forty-eight miles in six hours. These boats j 
are peculiarly adapted to the rivers; for it fre¬ 
quently occurs, that in the dry season there are 
sand banks perfectly dry, nearly a hundred 
yards in breadth, over which they must be 
drawn by the strength of the few men who are 
in them ; the smaller size having only six 
rowers and a coxwain. Those unlives who can 
afford the expense, have the cabin neatly fitted 
up, with Venetian blinds on the sides, but gene- j 
rally the cuscus, or grass-mat, is substituted. 
This boat ia formed from the angeley-wood, ' 
which i9 very durable, if kept oiled. 


beached in the third surfand taken moat 
completely out of the water, on the immediate 
receding of the swell by natives. 

The planks which form these boats are sewed 
together with coir yarns, crossing the seams 
over a wadding of coir, which presses on the 
joints, and prevents leakage. By this pe¬ 
culiar means of security, ‘the vessel is render¬ 
ed pliable, and yields to the shock which 
she receives on taking the ground • whilst 
boats with framed timbers and planks, nailed 
or trenail-fastened, would be broken Jo pieces 
from the heavy surf, that at times runs as high 
as from six to ten feet. The Catamaran can be 
kept in attendance, as a life 'preserver, in the 
event of any accident to the raasula boat, by 
upsetting or in case of any of the Europeans 
being washed out by the surf. The crets of the 
masulah boats are brave self-reliant men. 

The masula-boats receive their cargoes and 
passengers from the ships outside the surf; and 
land them in perfect safety, provided the crew 


Cochin Bandar-manche , or Canoe of Bur¬ 
then .—These canoes are cut and formed from 
the largest and softest timber of the forest. They 
are 'from twenty to fifty feet in length ; their 
breadth and depth being proportioned to the 
full size of the tree so as to reduce its dimen¬ 
sions as little as possible. They will carry 
about eighteen tons burthen, and are made 
from three to five inches thick at the bottom ; 
but at the top. of the side, or gunwale, about 
one and a half to two inches, with a propor¬ 
tionate increase of thickness at the extreme 
ends, to protect the end-grain of the wood, and 
withstand any shock that they may meet with. 
At the distance of about five feet on the inside 
there are ribs about six inches broad, projecting 
about two inches from the side of the boat, for 
the purpose of giving support and strength to 
the body of the canoe. These boats may be 
considered valuable for the service of the port 
at which they are used; and notwithstanding 
their heavy appearance, they are very buoyant, 
arid go very fast through the water. In one of 
about thirty-five feet long, with six men and a 
tindal (coxwain), Edye passed the Minden’s (the 
Admiral’s ship) barge, which had twelve men 
on board ; and in a distance of four miles to 
that ship’s anchorage, he gained on them by 
time about twenty minutes, although there was 
a strong sea-breeze and swell against him. 

At Cochin, these boats are used for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying various articles of burthen 
and water to the ships in the roads. 

The Madras Masula Manche, is used all 
along the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula. It 
is formed with a flat bottom, for the purpose of 
taking the beach in the surf, wheu European 
boats cannot approach it. These boats are 


1 be treated with civility ; if otherwise, they will 
not fail to moisten the offender, to such a degree 
as to show the passengers that they are in their 
power, and make them objects of derision to the 
men on the beach. These bout9 are rowed by 
twelve men, in double banks, with bamboo 
paddles; that is, a board about ten inches broad 
and fourteen inches-long, fixed at 'the end of a 
bamboo. They are steered by two tindals 
(coxwains) and two men are constantly kept to 
bale out the water; from which employment 
they are promoted to the paddle, or bow-oar; 
after which they fall aft, in rotation, to be a 
tindal or steersman. The steersman gives time 
by a song, which is sung by all the boatmen ; 
and according as its modulations are elow or 
quick, the oars are plied. These modulations 
are regulated by the-waves, a9 they may be. slow 
or rapid, in succession. On one occasion, a pas- 
! senger of rank showed impatience at this noisy 
song, and the boatmen were desired to cease; 
j but the steersman refused compliance with the 
l order, saying that without his song he would 
not be answerable for the safety of the passen¬ 
ger. (Note by Sir J. Malcolm.) The dimen- 
sions of the masula-boat are from thirty to thirty- 
five feet in length, ten to eleven feet in breadth, 
and seven to eight feet in depth. 

Mangalore Manclw of the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula ,—Is a fiat bottomed boat of bur¬ 
then, about twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, 
six to seven feet broad, and four to five feet deep. 
It is formed to meet the river, which is very 
shallow and flat; and to land the cargoes of the 
patamars, which are discharged and loaded at 
the mouth of the rivers. These boats are sewed 
together similar to the masula-boat and other 
native vessels: they are forced along by bam¬ 
boo poles; as the water is not more than from 
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six to ten feet deep, except in the southwest 
monsoon, when the rapids swell, and the whole 
of the river is considered impassable ; and .at 
this period all the vessels are taken to the shore 
and laid up. 

Calicut Manche .—Is a boat very similar to 
that of Mangalore with the exception only of a 
raking stem, for the purpose of taking the 
beach ; as the port of Calicut is open to the 
coast and there is no river. These boats are 
propelled by the paddle and sail and generally 
carry eight men : they are much employed in 
watering and completing the sea-stock of ships 
homeward-bound j also in loading ships with 
pepper, timber, &c., for Bombay ; and in ship¬ 
ping the produce of the forests of Canara and 
Malabar, all of which is rafted off to vessels 
called dow, boatile, patamar, &c., hereafter des¬ 
cribed. 

' Panyani Manche .—Is a coasting boat, of 
about fifty feet long, ten to twelve feet broad, 
and five to seven feet deep. It is framed with 
timbers and planks ; which are sewed together, 
as before described. The timbers are about 
four feet asunder, and on them,.inside, some 
few planks are placed as bands and clamps, 
which are nailed to the frame. These are 
very rudely put together; and not of much im¬ 
portance, either in form or construction. Dur¬ 
ing the south-west monsoon, or from June to 
November, they are laid up at Baipur river for 
safety, and are only used in the fine-weather 
season. They carry the' productions of the 
cocoannt tree, viz. coir, copra, cajan, the leaf of 
the Corypha umbraculifera which is used for 
coverings of houses, also for books, and various 
other purposes. Jageri, oil and arrack, to 
Coohin and Mangalore; and bring from these 
parts rice, cloth, salt, &c. These vessels keep 
along shore and take advantage of th& sail in 
rowing. They have generally from eight to ten 
men, who are fishermen of the Mopila caste, 
A race of Musalmans, descendants of the first 
Arabian settlers on the shores of the peninsu¬ 
lar ; and who marrying the daughters of the 
country, obtained the name of Mapillai, or 
“ 8on8-in-law, ,, corrupted by Europeans into the 
above term. 

The Patamar, are a class of vessels'which 
may be considered the best in India ; as they 
satt remarkably well, and stow a good cargo. 
They belong principally to Bombay merchants, 
and carry on the whole of the coasting-trade to 
that port. They are grab-built: that is, with 
a prow stem, which is the same length as the 
keel; and the dimensions-of the large class are 
seventy-six feet inches in length, twenty- 
one feet six inches in breadth, eleven feet nine 
inches in depth, and about two hundred tons 
burthen. They are planked with teak, upon 


jungle-wood frames •; and are really very hand¬ 
some vessels, being put together in the Euro¬ 
pean manner, with nails, bolts, &c. and their 
bottoms are sheathed with inch-board, and a 
layer of chunam mixed with cocoa-nut oil and 
a portion of damar (country rosin): this is a 
very durable substance, and a great preserva¬ 
tive to the plank against worms. 

Some of the smaller class of these vessels, of 
about sixty tons burthen, arc sewed together 
with coir, as other native boats are. The small 
class has one, and the *large class two masts, 
with the lattan sail : the foremast raking for¬ 
ward, for the purpose of keeping the ponderous 
yard clear when it is raised or lowered. The 
yard is slung at one-third of its length, the 
tack of the sail is brought to the stern-head, 
through a fixed blofck ; and the sheet hauled alt 
at- the side, as usual. The haul yard is a pend¬ 
ent and treble block, from the mast head aft to 
| midships; thus acting as a back stay for the 
j mast’s security, together with about two pairs 
of shrouds. These vessels generally export salt 
from Bombay to the coast, and take back coir, 
rice, cocoa-nut, copra, oil, timber, sandal¬ 
wood, pepper, and various articles, the produc¬ 
tion of the coast. They are navigated with 
much skill, by men of the Mopila caste and 
other Musalmans; and have a crew of ten or 
twelve men, and a tindal, who are good pilots 
and navigators off the coast from Bombay to 
Cape Comorin ; generally speaking, honest and 
trustworthy ; and very respectful to European?. 

The Arab Dow , is employed in the trade 
between the Red Sea, the Arabian Coast, the 
Gulf of Persia and the coasts of India, in 
Cutch, Gwzerat and Malabar. They were also 
used in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of war 
and piracy. They are always maimed by 
Arabs. The Arab Dow is of about one hun¬ 
dred nnd fifty to two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, by measurement; grab-built, with ten 
or twelve ports; about eighty five-feet long, 
from stern to stern ; twenty feet nine inches 
broad ; and eleven feet six inches deep. Of late 
years, this description of vessel has been built 
at Cochin, on the coast of Malabar, most per¬ 
fectly, in the European style. These ves¬ 
sels have a great rise of floor ; are calculated 
for sailing with small cargoes ; aud are fully 
prepared, by internal equipment, for defence, 
with decks, hatchways, ports, poop-deck, kc. t 
like a vessel of war; many of them are sheath¬ 
ed, on two-and-a-half-inch plank bottoms 
with one inch board, and the preparation of 
chunam and oil, as before described, which is 
called galgal, put between the planks and 
sheathing-board, causing the vessel to be 
very dry and durable; and preventing 
the worm from attacking the bottom. The 
worm is one of the greatest enemies in India- 
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to timber in the water, while the white, ant 
k as much so out of it. On the outside of 
the sheathing board there is* a coat of white¬ 
wash, made from the same snides as that 
between the sheathing and planks; which coat 
is renewed every season they put to sea. These 
vessels have generally one mast, and a latteen- 
sail: the yard is the length of the vessel aloft; 
and the mast raking forward, for the purpose of 
keeping this ponderous weight clear, in raising 
and dowering. The tack of the sail is brought 
to the stern-head, and sheets aft in the usual 
way j the haulyards lead to the talfrail, having 
a pendent and treble purchase-block, which 
becomes the backstay, to support the mast when 
the sail is set; this, with three pairs of shrouds 
completes the rigging ; which is very simple, 
the whole being of coir-rope. 

Several of these vessels have been fitted as 
brigs, after their arrival in Arabia ; and armed 
by the Arabs for cruising in the Red Sea and 
Arabian Gulf, as piratical vessels: they are also 
the class of vessels of which Tippu Sultan’s fleet 
atOnore consisted. When armed, they were too 
powerful for the Bombay marine brigs, but this 
never happened, but when in great numbers, 
and the brigs weak and unsupported.—(Note 
by Sir J. Malcolm. The large dow make 
generally one voyage in the season, to the 
southward of Arabia; taking advantage of 
the north-east monsoon to come down, and the 
south-west to return with an exchange cargo. 
They generally; bring dates, fruit, preserves, 
Shiraz-wine, and horses; and take back rice, 
coir, canvas, cocoanuts, oil, timber, damar, &c., 
various articles of cloth of the country manu 
facture, and from Bombay, European articles 
of every description. The trade of this part of 
the country is very great in those vessels; ex. 
tending from Allipey, the southernmost port 
on the coast of Malabar, up to Bombay : but 
all the trade to Bengal is carried on by ships 
which are called u Country Traders,” from 
the Gulf of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs are 
a powerful, well grown, handsome people, and 
very acute and intelligent in trade. They usu- 
arlly navigate their ships to Bengal in perfect 
safety, and with great skill: This was well 
known to Captain Collier and his officers, of the 
Liverpool frigate, when they had the trial cruise 
with thelmam of Mascat’s fine frigate, in 1820.) 

The Baggda ., or Budgerow .^This is an 
Arabic word the feminine of “ baghl” a 
mule. The Bugg&la is engaged in the trade 
of Cutch, Gueerat and the Malabar Coast, 
to the gulph of Persia, the Coast of Arabia 
and the Bed Sea. They are Indian vessels 
and manned with Indian seamen called las- 
cars. It is one of the most ancient vessels 
to be met with in tbe Indian Seas.. Their ex¬ 
treme length! from stern to taffrail, is about 


seventy-four feet, the breadth about twenty-five 
feet, and tbe depth in hold eleven feet six 
inches, with about one hundred and fifty tons 
burthen. Tbe peculiarity of form and extra¬ 
ordinary equipment of these vessels is said to 
have been the same from tbe period of Alexan¬ 
der the Great: they are armed with two guns 
on the after part or right-aft of the stern for de¬ 
fence against pirates; and have their poop-decks 
with a round stern: their extreme sections 
about the centre or middle of the vessel; they 
are very broad in proportion to their length, 
with a sharp rising floor: the stern is straight, 
and'rakes very little more than the stern-post. 

These vessels are constructed with timbers 
and planks, which are nail and trenail fastened, 
in the most rude and unsafe manner possible, 
The topside above the deck is barricaded with 
mats on the outside of the timbers, which run 
up to about eight feet frOra the deck; and when 
they have no cargo on board, this barricade ts 
removed. 

They have only one mast; with a huge yard 
made from two spars, the small ends lashed to¬ 
gether, and a latteen sail, the tack of which 
goes to the sternhead, as in the other vessels 
before described : they generally trade like the 
Dow; and are navigated by Arabs and the 
people of Cutch. 

This singular and rude vessel, as well as the 
Arab Dow, is peculiarly adapted to the coasts 
of Arabia and the Bed Sea, which are subject 
to periodical winds during which these vessels 
are navigated with much ease. 

The Sumbuk is a small coasting vessel from 
fifteen to fifty tons burthen, trading in the Red. 
Sea. 

The Doni of the Coromandel coast, is atuge 
vessel of the ark like form, about seventy feet 
long, twenty feet broad, and twelve feet deep*; 
with a fiat bottom or keel part, which at the 
broadest place is seven feet ; and at the fore 
and after-parts of the vessel it breaks - into ten 
inches, which is the siding of the stem and 
stern-post. The fore and after bodies are simi¬ 
lar in form, from midships* Their light draught 
of u|ter is about four feet; and when loaded, 
about mine feet. These rude unshapely vessels 
trade from Madras and the coast to the Island 
of CeyJon ; and many of them to the Gulf of 
Manar, as the water is shoal between Ceylon 
and the southern part of the Continent, They 
have only one mast, with a long sail ; and are 
navigated from land to laud, and coastwise, iu 
the fine season only. 

It may not be uninteresting to know the 
means used, by the people who navigate these 
vessels, *to find tbe rate of current in the Bay 
of Bengal, which is very great at the ohange of 
tbe season or monsoon, as much as sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours. When they are off a 
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port, in a calm, they throw a handful of sand 
or shells and feathers, in the calm sea ! and by 
the drifting of the feathers on the surface, and 
sinking of the sand or shells, a calculation of 
the rate of current ia formed, and they anchbr 
off the coast accordingly. 

The anchor is made in the most simple way 
imaginable, by lashing together three crooked 
branches of a tree, which are then loaded with 
heavy stones , and their cable is formed from 
coir-yarns. In fact, the whole equipment of 
these rude vessels, as well as their construction, 
is the most coarse and un-seaworthy that I 
have ever seen, and far behind those of any 
other part of India. • 

The Boatila Manche , of the Island of 
Ceylon, navigates the Gulf of Manar, and the 
southern part of the Peninsula of India. This 
boat, which is about fifty to sixty feet in length, 
sixteen to eighteen feet in breadth, and eight to 
fen feet in depth, has more of the European 
form than any of the Indian-built vessels that 
are met with. The after part shews the on^n 
to be of Portuguese construction, as it is very 
similar to that of many of the boats still 
in use by the people of that country : which 
are said to be of the same shape as the vessels 
in which Vasco De Gama sailed to India. 

They have a deck fore and aft; and are built 
with all sorts of jungle-wood, in a very rough 
manner, and fastened with nails and bolts. 
They are equipped with one mast, which inclines 
forward, and a square lug-sail; also a small 
bowsprit, at about the angle of 45°, with a sort 
of jib fore-sail, one pair of shrouds, and a back¬ 
stay which completes the rigging. These ves¬ 
sels carry on the trade of the island across 
the Gulf. The exports are, rice, tobacco, &c. 
and the imports, cloth. This forms a great 
part of the inland revenue of the island, in the 
district of Jaffnapatara, 

China, Malacca , Archipelago —The Boats 
of the Straits of Malacca are the Prahu, Sam¬ 
pan, Lorcha, Pukafc and Tongkong or Ting- 
King. In the Eastern Archipelago, the 
generic name for a boat or vessel, large or 
'Small, ia Prahu, a word almost naturalised 
in the European languages. It belongs equal¬ 
ly to the Malay and Javanese languages, and 
from these has been very widely spread to 
others, extending as a synonym to the prin¬ 
cipal Philippine tongues. The usual name 
'for a canoe or skiff, both in Malay and 
Javanese,'is sampan. The large vessels whioh 
the natives pf the Archipelago used in war and 
trade were called by them Jung, which is the 
word, corrupted junk, that Europeans apply 
to the large vessels of the Chinese, of which 
the proper name fo wang-kang. For a square- 
rigged vessel or ship, the natives have borrow¬ 
ed the word Sepal from the Teling people. 


Names vary with the forme of vessels, and the 
uses to which they are put; and these again 
differ with nations or tribes so as to be in¬ 
numerable. 

The most common pirate vessels made use 
of among the floating communities from the 
Straits to the South-Eastern groups, are the 
penjajap and kakap, with padnakan , and 
Malay boats of various size and construction. 

The penjajap is a prahu of light buyld, 
straight, and very long, of varions dimensions, 
and carrying usually two masts, with square 
kaujang sails. This boat is entirely open, ex¬ 
cept that aft is a kind of awning, under which 
the headman sits, and where the magazine of 
arms and ammunition .is stowed away. In 
front it carries two guns of greater or less 
calibre, of which the muzzles peer through a 
wooden bulwark, always parallel to the line of 
the keel. Penjajap of large size generally 
carry, in addition to these, some swivel pieces, 
mounted along the timber parapet; while 
boats of inferior tonnage are armed only with 
two lelah, elevated on a beam or upright 
From twenty to thirty rowers, sitting on 
benches well covered with mats, communicate 
to the vessel with their short oars a steady and 
rapid motion, the more swift in proportion as 
the prahu is small. Large ones, therefore, are 
often left hidden iu some creek, or little maze 
of islets, while the light skiffs, flying through 
the water, proceed on their marauding errand. 

The Kakap prahu is a small light boat, pro¬ 
vided with a rudder oar, but with no other 
oars or sculls. It carries only one mast, with 
a single quadrangular sail. Like the penjajap, 
it is built of very buoyant timber, planks being 
held together by wooden pins, and lashed with ' 
rattans. The pirate never goes to sea with a 
kakap alone, and the voyager may be sure 
whenever he descries a kakap, that a penjajap 
is not far behind, moving along, perhaps in 
the shadow of the high coast, or lurking be¬ 
hind some island, or lying within the seclu¬ 
sion of some woody creek. Eight or ten 
of the best fighters are usually chosen to man 
these light skiffs, which remind us of those fly¬ 
ing proas of the Ladrones described by a 
French voyager (Note to Sonnerat , 139.) 
In calm weather the pirates row in these 
buoyant gallies along the shore, or mount the 
small rivers, confiding in their agility, and 
knowing well that if surprised they may fly 
into the woods, bear their little skiff with 
them, and launch it again at some spot un¬ 
known to their pursuers. (Kolf Mapport 9 
1831.) 

The Padmkan are native vessels having a 
single mast in the form of a tripod, and carry¬ 
ing a large lateen sail of mat. They are from 
twenty to fifty tons burden, and of great beam, 
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with lofty sides, and little hold in the water. 
They are steered by two long rudders, which 
are lifted up when the vessel is moored or 
passing through a shallow. (Earl, Voyage of 
the Dourga, note, 89.) 

The ordinary prahu made use of by the 
Malay pirates, at the present day, are from 
eight or ten tons burden, very well manned 
and exceedingly fast. Usually they are armed 
on the bows, centre, and stern with swivel 
pieces, (John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. II, 
•page from 182 to 184.) 

A second class Lanun pirate prabu of Min¬ 
danao, carries a crew of about 60 men. It 
has a stage or platform suspended to the mast 
with grapling hooks attached to the end which 
is used as a bridge for bordering a prize. The 
first class Lanun pirate prahu of Mindanao 
carries a crew of 100 men or thereabout. In 
this description of vessel, the tripod mast, the 
two after feet of which work on hinges, is used 
as a bridge in boarding. 

The trade with New Guinea and the East¬ 
ern Islands, (commonly called the Bugis Trade) 
and the Trepang fishery on the North Coast of 
Australia, is carried on chiefly in vessels called 
“Eadduakkan.” These leave Macassar and the 
other parts of Celebes, for the Eastern Islands 
during the westerly monsoon, returning with 
the south-east trade wind. 

The “ Sampan” boat is well known at Singa¬ 
pore and remarkable for its swiftness both with 
sails and oars. These boats when skilfully 
managed are exceedingly sate, and are some¬ 
times employed on rather distant coasting voy¬ 
ages, from Singapore to Penang for example. 

• The passenger Sampan is employed at Singa¬ 
pore chiefly in conveying passengers between 
the store and the shipping. 

Kora-Kora is a boat of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, near Batchian, some of them of 4 or 5 
tons burthen, they are open, have a bamboo 
outraging live feet on each side which supports 
a bamboo platform, they are low in the water. 

The u Dragon Boats” of China are long and 
narrow, capable of holding forty to eighty men, 
They are employed by the Chinese in their boat 
races and rowing matches, in the festival of the 
fifth day of the fifth month, usually falling 
in June, and seemingly relating to the summer 
solstice.— Statistics of Commerce : Bimen's 
Kgypt, Vol V, pp, 233 to 2fi4; Mignan's 
Travels, page 242; Postan's Personal Obser¬ 
vations page 124-7; Burton's Sind , Vol . //. 
page 296; Cunningham Hist, of the Punjab , 
Vol, 7, page 19; Dr, Taylor; Hooker's Himala¬ 
yan Journ,, Vol, I, page 392; Powell's Haiid- 
book; Econ, Prod. Punjab, page 158; Well- 
stedJ Travels , Vol,I. page 16; Burtons Pil¬ 
grimage to Meccahf Vol I page 262 ; Report 
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of John Edge, Esq,, late Master Shipwright of 
His Majesty's Naval Yard at Trincomllee, 
afterwards Department of the Survey of the 
Navy ) communicated with notes by Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm, G. C. B., K. L. S. 

M. R. A. S., &c, &c, to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , and 'read 1st of June, 
1833, in the Journ t of the Royal Asiatic Socie¬ 
ty, No. I, July 1834, from page 1 to 14; Craw* 
furd Did. page 55 j St. John's Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, Vol. II. page 183 to 184, Mr. Russel 
Wallace, ii, 85. Mr. Netscher in litms, 

BOATLOO, Hind, a bamboo of Kangra. 

BOAZ, the name of one of the pillars erect¬ 
ed by Solomon at the ‘Jerusalem temple. It 
means advancing. The other Jakiu or Yakin, 
means firm, stable.— Bunsen. 

BOBAN ESWARA. See Karli. 

BOBBARLU, Tel , also Alachandalu, Tel. 
Dolichos sinensis, L. • 

BOBBERY, Anglo-Hind. for Bap-re-. 
Hind. Oh, thou father! a disrespectful ad¬ 
dress ; to create a bobbery, is to cause a dis¬ 
turbance. 

BOBILLY, in L. 83° 30 E. and L. 18° 25' 

N. , a zemindari in Vizagapatam. 

BOCCA TIGRIS, a narrow channel, form¬ 
ed at the mouth of the Canton River, by the 
small island North of Wang-tong, and Anung- 
hoy point. The Bocca Tigris is further con¬ 
tracted by a chain of rock above water at a 
Bmall distance from Wang-tong.— HorsburgL 
See Wang tong. 

BOCHO, Hind. Macrotomia euchrorna. 

BOD, in the language of Sadak is Tibet. 
See Bhot, Bot; Himalaya. 

BODA, in L. 44° 4' E. and L. 18° 34' N. 

BOD A CIIANDKA, Tel. Mimosa rubi- ( 
caulis, Lam. means the small or bare Chandra , 
Acacia sundra. 

BODADANDO, in L, 77° 45' E. and L, 
14° 45 N.' 

BODAH, Hind, also BONDAGA. Hind. 
Lagerstrsemia lanceolata. 

BODARA, HiND. Marlea begonifolia. 

BODDAREE, in Long. 85 Q 37' E.and Lat. 
26° 42' N, 

BODEPILLY, in L. 83° 57' E. and L. 18? 
5V' E, and L. 18°16'N. 

BODHE, in L. 87? 10' E. and L. 27° 3’ 
N. 

BODICE or Choli is used everywhere except 
in the south of the Peninsula. It is cut in 
square pieces which meet in front, and are tied 
by the ends in a strong knot under, the 
breasts; and the sleeve, which iu some in¬ 
stances reaches below the elbow, and in 
others above it, is put into the hole left 
unsewn in the upper part of the square body ’ 
piece. The construction of this article of dress 
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is very simple, and some women make their 
own. In the south of Iudia bodices are not 
worn by the women of some races. It is only, 
they say, courtesans, who are ashamed of 
them who hide their bosoms, A form of bodice, 
named ‘angin,* is entirely closed in front, 
and is shaped out to fit the bosom. This gar¬ 
ment is worn alike by mshommedan and by 
many hindu women. The dress of mahomrae- 
dan women further consists of petticoats, gene¬ 
rally very wide indeed, and falling in heavy 
folds. Some wear an underpetticoat of fine 
calico as a protection to the costly stuff of which 
the outer garment is composed, or to escape 
friction. The stuff -satin, silk, or cotton cloth, 
is gathered into a strong band of tape, which 
is tied over one hip, and the plaits or gathers 
are carefully made, so as to allow the cloth to 
fall in graceful folds. Over the cholee or angia- 
bodice is a light muslin shirt, which continues 
below the waist, called a koortni: and over all 
a scarf of white or coloured muslin of fine 
texture, dopatta, passed once round the waist, 
and thence across the bosom and over the left 
shoulder and head, like the saree, completes the 
costume. Where the langa or petticoat is not 
worn, paijaraa or trousers take their place. 
These are sometimes worn loose, as in Oude 
and Bengal; and elsewhere as tight ns they can 
be made. The cutting out of these tight trou¬ 
sers is no easy matter for they have several gores 
on the inside of the thigh; and are contrived 
so that they are flexible, however tight, and 
do not hinder the wearer from sitting cross- 
legged. With the trousers, which are tied at 
the waist, are worn the angia or cholee bodice, 
the koortni or shirt, and the dopatta or scarf. 

In full dress a mahommcdan lady wears the 
peshwaz or Persian robe, in which dancing- 
women usually perform. It has long tight 

• sleeves, a tight body crossed in front, and a 
very voluminous muslin skirt, the most fashion¬ 
able amplitude being about forty, or even 
sixty yards in circumference. This garment 
is often trimmed in a costly manner with 
gold or silver lace, and is only worn as a 
bridal dress or at domestic festivals. Any 
additions to the above consist only in vari- 
atiqns of the component parts; cloth for 
bodices is made like sarees with coloured bor¬ 
ders. In the cutting out of the bodice, it 
is contrived that each sleeve ends with the 
border, and that it runs round the bottom 
of the garment, if not entirely, at least to some 
extent. Bodices are also made of English 
white muslin, jaconet, or fine calico, and Qf 
chintz, provided the-colour is fast, many are of 
silk and cotton mixed, others of silk or cotton 

• only. V 

Silk sarees and* pitambars,’ or men’s silk 
waist-cloths, are wore by hindus at enter- 
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tafnmcnts and festivals, as also in religious 
worship, Sarees are neatly universal for hindu 
wear, and soussee, made into petticoats and 
trousers, is as universal for mahommedan 
women and men also, and it has this advan¬ 
tage over sarees, that the colours and patterns 
differ very little anywhere withiu the eonfines 
of India: whereas sarees, dhotees, and loongees 
must be made to suit particular localities, and 
the patterns of one locality would inevitably 
be rejected in another. A kind of.soussee is 
produced in France, blue striped, closer in 
texture than the Indian, perhaps, but belong¬ 
ing to the same class or category ; and another 
called “grivas,” in particular near Vichy, both 
excellent and fast coloured fabrics, and both 
used for trousers and blouses. The Indian 
soussee are always striped or checked, woven in 
narrow patterns, with coloured yarns, blue and 
white, black and blue, red and blue, yellow, 
white, and blue, green and chocolate, as detailed 
in Dr Watson’s list; and they are worn, fine 
and coaTae, literally by millions of the people 
of the middle and lower classes. In Sindh, 
under the shift, but of cloth called kanjari, 
the choli, or gaj conceals the bosom. When it 
passes round the side like a bodice and is 
fastened behind, its name is puth. This article 
of dress is very often omitted. in Sindh, a fact 
which may in some measure account for the 
pendent shape which the bosom assumes even 
in young women after a first or second child. 
—Watson; Burton's Sindh, p. 301. 

BOD IN, a town of Hyderabad in the Dek- 
kan. See Koli. 

BODO. This population extends from Ba- 
har and Bengal on the west, to the Sikkim 
and Bulan frontiers. They occupy the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, on the northern parts 
of- the valley of Assam. The western branch 
of this tribe belongs to Bahar and Bengal, and < 
to the Sikkim and Butan frontiers, the eastern 
branch occupies Assam and Gooch. They build 
their huts of grass and bamboo and reside in 
villages of from ten to twenty huts, Tlufy do 
not use leather in their arts or trades, and do 
not use wool as clothing, the latter consists of 
cotton and silk materials. They use utensils 
of brass, rapes of grass and baskets of bamboo. 
Jo, barley, fermented rice, or millet, is used 
by them as a slightly intoxicating beverage, 
and resembles the Ajimana of the Newar of 
Nepal. They till the soil, but do not occupy a 
locality permanently, clearing and cropping 
and moving again to clear and crop another 
spot. The head of the village is called Gra. 
A Bodo and Dhimal will ouly touch flesh which 
has been offered to the gods by a priest. The 
bride-groom purchases his bride either by 
money or labour. Poligamy is rare, There 
are professed exorcists among them. 
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The eastern Bodo in Oachar are called Borro 
and are divided into the Cachars of the hill 
country and those of the plains. They are part¬ 
ly hindu and partly pagan. Those in the 
plains in Assam are 'called Hazai, Hojai or 
Hajong, are of the hindu creed, and speak a 
hindu dialect. The hill Cachar is stouter, 
hardier and more turbulent, and lives in viU 
lages of from 20 to 100 houses, Like the 
Naga, their young men of a certain age, leave 
their parents* dwellings and reside together in 
a large building. Chatgari, a frontier district 
between Desh During and the Butan hills, is 
the chief locality of the Borro of Cachar, their 
numbers there being about 30,000, or half the 
whole Borro population. Of the three separate 
people the Koch, the Bodo-and the Dhiraal, the 
faintly yet distinctly marked tpye of the Mon¬ 
golian family is similar in all three, but best 
expressed in the Bodo features- and form. 
When the mahomedan power was established 
in Bengal the Koch (Koccli or Kavach) kingdom 
extended from 88° to 93° E. L. and from 26° 
to 27° N. L. from the south eastern extremity 
of Nepaul along the southern extremity of Sik¬ 
kim and Butan into Assam, with Kooch Bahar 
as its capital and the people consisted of the 
present Kooch, Dhimal and Bodo. They dwell 
in the Sal forests with impunity.— Latham's 
Descrip. Ethn.; Hodgson. See Aborigines, 
India, pp. 334, 7, 8, 9; Kocch; SaljRajmahal. 

BODOANDA, a Jakun tribe, inhabiting Que- 
dah. See Quedah. 

BODOKA, Uria P In Ganjam andGumsur, 
a timber tree, extreme height 35 feet, circum¬ 
ference 3 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
A light, white wood, used for scabbards, bazar 
measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins and tonjons and for toys. It is 
tolerably common .—Captain Macdonald . 

BODON, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard, reddish* grey timber .—Cat 
Cat, Ex. 1862. 

BODHISAT, also Bodhisatwa, a candidate 
for the superior budhaship in* buddhism, an 
actual experimental religionist,— Hardy's Eas • 
tern Monachism , p. 434. See Lamoj Sakyamuni. 

BODINGAN. Sumatran. Brinjal. 

BOD-PA, a name of Tibet. 

BODRANAGRI, a place in Cutcb with 
ancient ruins, described by Captain Fostans. 
Qu. Budha-nagri ? 

BODUR, in L. 76° 4' E. and L. 20 Q 57' 

N. 

BODA MAMIDI. Tel. Ficus oppositi- 
folia, R. 

BODANKI CHETTU, Tel. Balsamoden- 
drpn agallocha, B. Roxburghii, Arn.—W, III . 
i. p, 185,—Amyris commiphora, R, ii, 244. * 


BODANTA CHETTU, Tel, Bauhinia pur¬ 
purea, L. 

BODASARAM, Tel. Stemodia viscosa, R. 
iii. 94. Sphoeranthus hirtus. 

BODATARAPU. CHETTU, Tel. Sphceran- 
tbus hirtus, Willd. 

BODDA CHETTU Tel. .(Medi chettu ,) 
Tel. Ficus glomerata, R. iii. 558.—F. racemo- 
sa, Willd. This name, as well as atti and 
medi , is applied indiscriminately to various 
kinds of Ficus but most frequently to F. glome - 
rata. 

BODDAMA KAIA. Tel, Bryonia callosa. 
The bitter seeds are given in worm cases and 
yield also a fixed oil used in lamps; it is the 
“Boddaraa Kaia Noona.”— O'Shaughnessy, p. 
348. 

BODDA NAR. Tam. ? fibre of Ficus oppo- 
sitifolia. 

BODDA MAMIDI. Tel- Cupania canes- 
cens, Pers.— Molincea can. R. ii. 243. 

BODDA WOOD. Anglo-Tam. Ficus 
racemosa. 

BODDl CHETTU, Tel. Macaranga Rox¬ 
burghii, It. W.Ic.—O syris pelfata, Ii. iii. 755. 

BODDl KURA, Tel. Kivca hypocrateri- 
formis, Ch.— -Lettsomia uniflora, R. i. 495. 
The leaves are used as a vegetable in the south 
as are those of R. Bona-nox in Bengal, Voigt. 
The Sans. Syria- Avegi , and Junga ) are said to 
be Argyreia argentea , Ch. The buds of Calo- 
nyction and some sp. of Ipomcea, especially I. 
reptans, are also eaten as vegetables ( Jcura ). 

BODDU KURA, Tel. Portulaca tuberosa, 
R. ii. 464, 

BODDU MALLE, Tel. Jasminum sam- 
bac, Ait. var. plenum.— R. i. 88. . 

BODDU PAV1LI KURA, or Gangs pavili 
kura. Tel. Portulaca oleracea, L. —A.ii. 463. 

BODDU TUNGA, Tej*. Hymenocbaete 
groasa, Nees.—W. contr. 110.—Scirpus gros. 
and maximus R . i* 231. 

BODHI, Burm. The Peepul tree under 
which Gautama attained the Buddha-hood. 
See Bo-Tree. Buddha. 

BOECHEE, Hind? A red colored wood, 
very hard and close-grained, The tree grows 
in the Santhal jungles from Raneebah»l to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but scarce. Seem¬ 
ingly fit for any building purposes if it can 
be grown to any sufficient size, which it never 
has a chance of doing in its present condition 
in the jungles. Too heavy for use generally 
with reference to timber bridges.— Cal* Engl - 
neerF Journal, July 1860. 

BOEHMERIA, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the Nat. Ord, Urtioaceee of which the fob 
lowing species occur in India, 

B. MacrosUchys, Garhwal, Simla. 
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BOEHMERIA NIVEA. 


BOERHAAVIA ERECTA. 


B. Macrophylla, D, Don, Nepal. 

B. Platyphylla, do. do. 

B. Frutescens, Thunb. do, 

B. Frondosa, D. Don. do. 

B. Ternifolia, do. do. 

B. Salicifolia, D.Don.,Moluccas,Himalaya. 
B. Interrupta, Willd. Bengal, Bombay. 

B. Goglado. Garhwai and Simla. 

B. Candicans. 

• B. Nivea. 

B, Puya. 

B. Utilis. 

% Mmiy of these are stinging nettles; B. nivea, 
.the Urtica tenacissima of Roxb. (FI. Ind. Hi. 
690) yields the Rhea fibre of Assam. B salicifo- 
lia, an edible berry.— Roxb. in. 690, Voigt; 
See Decaschistia crotonifolia. 

BOEHMERUCAND1CANS. See China- 
grass j Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA FRUTESCENS. Thunb. 

Pooah of the Parbuttiah Poee of Gurhwal and 
Kienki, Lepcha. Kemaon. 

Yenki, Limboo, 

This plant grows wild, to a height of six or 
eight feet, in the valleys of the mountains in 
Eastern Nepal and Sikkim and. in the hills 
near the Terai to elevations of 1,000 to 3,000 
feet. Its fibre is used for twine, rope, fish¬ 
ing nets and game bags and could be woven 
into sail cloth.— Royle . 

BOEHMERIA INTERRUPTA. Willd. 
Urtica interrupta.— Linn. 

Lalbickhutee. Beng. | Kyet-bet-ya. Burm. 

•Grows in Ihe Bombay and Bengal Presidencies 
and in Burmah. Its hairs sting like those of 
the nettle.— ) r oigt , 281. 

BOEHMERIA NIVEA. Gaudi. 

Urtica nivea.— Linn, 


The great desideratum is an efficient machine 
for the separation of the fibre from its parent 
stem. See China Grass. Fibres, Grass cloth, 
Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA GOGLADO, and B. Ma- 
erostachva, are common in Gurhwal and near 
Simla, and probably abound in fibre.— Boyle, 
p. 372. 

BOEHMERIA PUYA is botanically a dif¬ 
ferent species from the B. nivea, though its fibre 
is almost identical with that furnished by B. 
nivea- It flourishes at Darjeeling, Dhera 
Dhoon and other places in the north of India, 
Its commercial value is the same as that of 
Rhea. 

BOEHMERIA SALICIFOLIA; 5. Don. 

Urtica salicifolia, Roxb. 

Siharu. Panjabi, 


A plant of the'Moluccas and Himalayas, as 
far as Dehra Dhoon, found in Simla and in 
Gurhwal, and in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam at an elevation of 6,000 
feet. Used for making ropes. Its berries are 
edible.— Royle. Voiyt. 280, Cleghorn Punjab 
Report , p. 68. 

BOEHMERIA UTILIS. 


Bon Rbea. 
Bun 

Wild „ 


Jungle Rhea. 
Leepeah of Nepal. 


Grows in Nepaul, and Assam. Its fibre is well 
adapted for rope making, canvas, and lines; 
a five inch rope broke with nine tons — Royle. 
BOERHAAVIA DIANDRIA. 

Its edible part 

^Oadhapurna. Beng. Mukftr&tte kire „.,Tam. 

SpreadiugHogweed.ENG. Attika mamidi,..,. Tel. 
S’madika..../. Sans. Tikri M bhaji.Dux, 


Rheea. Assam. 

Inan. BonoA. 

Goun. .Burm. 

Gam be. .East Celebes. 

Chu. Chin. 

Chu-ma. Chinese. 

Rheea grass. Eng. 


Tsjo karao....,. Jap, 

Rami. Malay. 

Puya. Panj. 

Kunkhoora. Rungpoor. 

Pan. Shan. 

Kalooee.. Sumat. 


TJhis is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and .Sungnam at an elevation of 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. Jt grows also in Burmah 
and Assam and furnishes a textile fibre of 
great value which has attracted attention in 
Britain, and it is anticipated that fibres from 
this class of plants will eventually occupy a 
position second only in importance to those of- 
cotton and flax. The fibre of the Rhea canArai 
turned to account for the manufacture of a 
variety of fabrics of a very valuable and useful 
description, and its extended cultivation in 
India ia worthy of every attention and en¬ 
couragement. Some tydes of Rhea fibre, lately 
put up for sale, realised at the rate of 80 £ 
per ton. 


Its root. 


Tikri ki-jar. Dux. Attica mammedi 

Smadika. Sans, veyru. Tel, 

Mukaruttay ver....TAM, 

Horsfield says that in Java the Boenhaavia 
diundria is deemed emetic. The Native prac¬ 
titioners reckon the root amongst laxative medi¬ 
cines and prescribe it in powder. The small 
round leaves which grow at the joints of the. 
stalks of the plant, are eaten by the Natives. 
It appears to be the Taludama of the Hort. 
Mai.— Ain's, Mat. Med. p> 90 O'Sk. p. 612, 
BOENPHAL, Hind. Fungus, Sp. P 
BOERHAAVIA DIFFUSA §yn. ofBo- 
erhaavia diandria. 

BOERHAAVIA ERECTA. Linn. 


Boerhaavia procumbent— Rose. W» Icon. 


Shwet puma. Beng. 

Gadapurna.. 

Spreading Hog- 

weed.. . Eng. 

Tikri 


Gadapurna .Hind. 

Tamirama. Malial. 

Mukaratay kiray...TAM. 
A taka mamidi... ...Tel, 
Adavi mamena *.I»M ), 
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BOERHAAVIA PROCUMBENS. 

* Mookoorootay-keeray, Tam. 

A procumbent weed, with small red flowers, 
used by the natives with other leaves as greens. 
See Vegetables of Southern India. 

BOERHAAVIA ST1LLATA.—IM. WJc, 

Gnija Kanne Komali Tel. I Kame Komali Ma- 

I dinika,,.. .. Tel. 

BOERHAAVIA TUBEROSA. 

Sindikaand Punarna Attica marnidi veruTEL. 

va... Sans Tikri ke jar. Duk, 

Mukaratty ver. Tel 

Boot said to be emetic, is deemed laxative, 

and given by the natives in powder, a tea spoon¬ 
ful twice daily. 

BO-GAHA, Singh. Ficus religiosa. 

BOGIIAZ, the term for the narrow and 
shallow channels through the sand-banks that 
stretch across the mouth of the Nile, prevent¬ 
ing passage of ships of burden.— Robinson's 
Travels in Palestine and Syria , Vol l,p. 11.. 

BOGLE, George, in 1774, was deputed to 
Tibet by Warren Hastings as Ambassador. 

BOGNIO or BOUNIGO, the name in 
Japan for the “ Governor.”— Hodgson, Naga¬ 
saki, p. G. 

BOGOO, Tel. also Bugu, Tel. Charcoal. 

BOGRANDIA? (Qu. Bag or Bagh Ran- 
dia) Randia uligiuosa. 

BOGS HA. A tribe occupying the low 
Terai adjoining Rohilcund. 

BOGUE FORTS were captured on the 25th 
February 1841, 

BOGUMVANLU. Tel. From Sanscrit Bho- 
gam, Common women. See Basava, Murli, Jogi < 

BOHIRA, Hind, also REORA- Hind 
B ignonia undulata. 

BOHNI, Hind, with shopkeepers and huck¬ 
sters the first money received of the day, it is 
the* Handsel of the British.— Elliot. 

BOHI. Of. this people, there are 2,494 in 
the Oomraoti district: they are perhaps the 
Bhooi. ‘ 

BOHOL, see Negros or Buglas Islands. 

BOHRA, money lenders in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces : many have become mghomedan con¬ 
verts. The word is said to be derived from 
“Beohar” trade. Sir J. Malcolm also says 
that the name . u Borah,” is unknown to the 
original country of the raahomedans of this race' 
and is derived from the hindi word Behoorah, 
signifying “ traffic.” It is seemingly of this 
class that S<r J. Malcolm speaks when he says 
that besides the mahomtdan Borah there is a 
tribe of brahmins from Nath Devara in Mewar, 
who have likewise this appellation .—Ellbt 
Malcolm's Central India , Tol II, p. 111. 

BOHRA, a religious sect found in the 
Rajpoot states, who represent themselves to be 


the descendants of the followers of the Sheikh 
ul Jabl, or the celebrated old man of the 
mountain. They acknowledge an Archaman* 
drite or religious chief: they principally 
follow mercantile pursuits. The mahomedan 
shopkeepers on all the western side of India 
and as far east as Secunderabad and Bellary 
are Bolira and they are also settled in m^y 
parts of Central India and in the North 
Western Provinces, They are fair, somewhat 
taller than the average Englishman, and acute, 
enterprising men. Wilson says that thdke 
appear to have originated in Guzerat, where 
they became converts to mabomedanism but 
they seem to have come from Sindh They 
are a very important mercantile race. Sir John 
Malcolm says there are many of them in 
the larger cities of Central India engaged in 
every species of commerce as wholesale mer¬ 
chants of the first class, as well as* pedlars; 
and sometimes both character* are to be found 
in the same person. The Borah who came 
from the sea-coast of, Guzerat into Cen¬ 
tral India, have imported the improvements 
of European settlements; even in the construe-. 
tion of their houses and furniture : they are 
the chief medium through which the trade in 
European articles is carried on ; and in every 
town in which they settle, they form a distinct 
colony. The good which 

they live with each r °, '*[ strengthens their 
association: and thoi, f" “ ave a * times 
suffered from the vj °'T of P 0We J> kw o{ 
the industrious clasrl es . lave e8Ca P e( * so well, 
during the worst ’ , as . the Boliras. 
They are united iH' n t d<!r tlie . s P lrltu «l mie of 
their elected mul’ a ! or P^i^sts, to whose 
orders, in conf/™ 1 ^ . ' Vlth the ancient 
precepts of the > e “ arkabl6 sect / maho- 
medans to whicl" belong, they render 
implicit obedien'" e * of the tribe of 

Hassannee, or/ 0 , 6 8 ® dreaded 10 %pt and 
Persia for the l: ot f °/ , m . urde , r aad desperation 
which they perp'r rated ln blmd obedience to 
the'mandate of the*'!" 8 P lr, *uai lord, so famous 
in the crusade hiPjy u “d er ‘he name, of 
The Old Man of the ijlountain.. 

At OojeiD, in Sir J. # alcolm • time, twelve 
hundred families lived in f our raa ^ 01 war ^ 8 
connected with each othef> ® u t 8 e P arfl ted by 
stroug gates from the oth er P arts of lbe city. 
No one except a Borah c JU *d en tef their pre- 
tfincts without leave; Th 9 , c ™ M u ll«h, who 
In fdes at Oojein, is apT ; 0lnted by the high 
priest of this class at.&P^: bis authority 
extends over all his sect. r ,s . °™ er8 K° 
regulate their most minute awPJ 8 » an d he 
promulgates annually a table of iw 8 for their 
guidance. He promised Sir John^Jalcolm a 
census of the Borah in his diocese 61 charge, 
whom he estimated, at nearly ten thousand 
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families or about forty-five thousand souls. 
They seem to abstain wholly from political in¬ 
trigue they are liberal-minded and open-handed, 
and, as good citizens, far excel the maho* 
medans* either of Arab or Persian descents 
Malcolm ’s Central India, Vol p. 112. 

BOl, Tel., also pronounced Bbui on the 
Madras side of the* peninsula, a palanquin 
bearer, employed, also, as a house servant, sup¬ 
posed to be the original of the serving “Boy” 
of Europeans in Madras. 

B01D.U, Tel. According to Wilson a man 
of the cowherd or shepherd caste. 

BOIS, French. Wood, hence, Eagle or Aloes 
wood. 

Bois D’aigle, Fa. Aquilaria agalloch».-2far&, 

• Bois d« Bresil, Fr. Brazil wood. 

Bois de Campeche, Fr. Logwood. 

Bois de Colophane, Fr. Colopbonia; Cana- 
rium commune. 

Bois de Fer, Fa. Iron wood. 

Bois de Quassie, Fa. Quassia. 

B^is de Reglisse, Fr, Liquorice root. 

Bois du Bose, Fr. Rose wood. 

Bois Immortel, Fa, Cacao. 

Bois Jaune de Bresil, Fr. Fustic. 

BOJ, Hind. Acorus calamus, also Typha 
august ifolia. 

BOJ A, Tel. Iuga'xylocarpa.—D’C. 

BOJAH, Hind. ’Eleusine coracana. Per¬ 
haps the boza, beer, made from this grain. • 

BOJ A J A, Jav. Crocodile. 

. BOJIDAN. The root of a small plant 
brought from Delhi to Ajmere; esteemed as 
heating, and used to strengthen, and as an 
aphrodisiac; one seer costs two Rupees,— 
Gen . Med, Top.p. 130. 

BOKA, Hind. A basket, pail or leather 
bag, for throwing water to a higher level. It 
is the source of the English word bucket.— Ml. 

ROKADA, Tel. Clerodendron visoosum, 
—Vent. 

BOKAT, Hind. Asphodelus fistulosus. 

BOKHARA. An isolated kingdom in Tur- 
kestau, of small extent, sjiVrounded by a desert. 
It lies between the parallels of 37° aud 43’ N. 
and L. 60° and 68 9 R, It is an open chara- 
paigne country of unequal fertility, aud inter¬ 
sected by the Oxus on the southern border. Its 
rivers are the Amu or Oxus, Sir or Jaxartes, the 
Kohik or Zar-afshan and the river of Kursbi 
and Balkh. It is ruled over by an Amir, 
whose sway may be comprised between the 3 7* 
and43°north lat. and between the 60° and 68° 
of east long, or a space of 172,800 geogra¬ 
phical square miles, out of whioh only 5,000 or 
6,000 miles are occupied by inhabitants in fixed 
abodes while nine-tenths of its territory are 
either utterly unfit for occupation, or at least 


untenanted. A considerable portion of the 
khanat oonsists of a clayey, saline soil, and 
sandy steppes, with a visible slope to the 
south-west, while it is barricaded to the north¬ 
east by huge ranges of mountains. T}ie abo¬ 
rigines are the Tajik, whose origin and time of 
immigration to Bokhara are unknown; previous 
to the conclusion of the first century of the 
hijira, the followers of Mahomed penetrated 
into their peaceful abodes, and forced them 
at the point of the sword to embrace the 
new creed. At that period, Bokhara was govern¬ 
ed by the race of the Samanides. In the tenth 
century, the weak rule of these princes was to¬ 
tally overthrown by the Uzbeks, whose power 
was not of long duration; for, in the twelfth 
century the Khanat of Bokhara was deluged by 
the overwhelming flood of the Moghul hordes of 
Chinghiz-khan and the Uzbeks were expelled by 
the Moghuls into the desert to the west of the 
Sir-i-Danya. Bokhara has often changed its 
rulers and modified its inhabitants. At each 
successive influx, new tribes were added to the 
bulk of the population. This intermixture waa 
more particularly.felt whenever the Uzbeks re¬ 
entered the Khanat. Of the Tajik aboriginal 
inhabitants there is but a remnant left, which 
forms the chief population of the city of 
Bokhara; in other towns there are none, or very 
few indeed. Owing to their peaceful disposi¬ 
tion, not to use the word cowardliness, they ab¬ 
stain from taking any part in warlike achieve¬ 
ments. The most salient traits of their 
character are avarice, falsehood, and faithless¬ 
ness. They are usually tall; have a white skin 
with black eyes and hair. Although iu their 
dress they strictly adhere to the rules of the 
Kuran, there is still much greater affectatiou 
than is observable among the Uzbek. Their 
politeness in conversation often becomes dis- 
i gusting, especially if they require the assistance 
of the person to whom they address their words. 
The number of the Arabs is somewhat great¬ 
er than that of the Tajiks. They are chiefly 
dispersed over the northern parts of the Kha¬ 
nat, having their head quarters in the vicinity 
of Vardanzi and Samarkand. They have not 
relinquished the habits of their ancestors, and 
continue to lead a wandering life, with this 
difference, that the severity of the climate has 
induced them 'to exchange their tents for the 
fabitki. Such only as are compelled, by the na¬ 
ture of their occupation, live in fixed habita¬ 
tions. Their features betray their origin; 
their large eyes are black as well as their hair; 
and their skin, which is very susceptible of the 
effects of the sun’s rays, often becomes nearly 
black from exposure. They speak Arabic 
amongst themselves. The Uzbek are undoubted¬ 
ly the preponderating race in Bukhara, not |o 
much from their number, as by the ties which 
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bind Item together. They are divided into 
stems and sections, like the Kirghiz, and have 
their elders, or beys, who enjoy a certain 
consideration among them: the Uzbek branches 
with some of their subdivisions, are enume¬ 
rated as follow in the work called “ Nassed 
Mameti Uzbekia.” 


1, Manghit. 
tt« Juk-Mau- 

*hit. 

A Ak.Man- 
ghit. 

c« Kara-Man- 
ghit. 

2. Ming. 

8. Yuz. 

4. Kirk, 

5. Ung. 

6 . Ungachit. 

7. Jilair. 

8 . Sarai, 

9. Knngrad. 
L—Kanjagali. 

a, Urus. 

A Kara-kur- 
sak. 

c. Chullik. 

d. Kuyan. 

t. Kuldauli. 

f. Miltek. 

g. Kurtughi. 

h. Gale. 
Tup-kara. 

j. Kara. 

1c, Kara-bura. 
/. Nogai. 

m. Bilkelik. 

n. Du&tnik, 

II, —Oinli. 
a, Ax-tana. 

A Kara. 

e. Churan. 
d. Tufkmen. 
e Kuuk. 

/. Bishbala. 

9 . Kara-kal* 
pak. 

h, Kaohai. 

4. Haj-becha. 

III, —Rush' 
tamgali. • 

а. Kul-abi. 

б . Barmak. 

c, Kujahnr. 

d, Kul. 

e, CAuburgan 

/. fcarakal- 

pak'ku&h- 

tamgali, 

€aferbiz, 


k, Dilberi. 
i Cbachakli. 
IV.-Yaktam- 
gall 

a, Tartugu. 

A Aga-maili. 

c. Ishikali. 

d. Kizin-zili. 
t. Uyugli. 

/. Bukajli. 
g, Kaigali. 

V,-Kir. 
a, Juzili. 

A Kueauli. 

c. Tirs. 

d. Balikli. 
t, Knba. 

30. Yelchin. 

11. Arghun. 

12. Naiman. 

13. Kipcbak. 

14. Cbicbak. ’ 

15. Aurat 

16. Kalmak. 

17. Kar-tu. 

18. Burlak. 

19. Bufllak. 

20. Samarchin. 

21. Katagan. 

22. Kalecbi. 

_3. Kunegaz. 

24. Butrek. 

25. Uzoi. 

26. Kabat. 

27. Khitai. 

28. Kangli. 

29. Uz. 


30. Cbuplochi. 

31. Chupcbi. 

32. Utarcbi. 
83. Upulechi. 
34. Jitlun. 

36. Jid. 

36. Juyut. 

37. Chil-Juyut 

38. Bui-Maut. 
89. Ui-Maut. 

40. Aralafc. 

41. Kireit. 

42. Ungut. 

43. Kangit. 

44. Kbaleuat, 

45. Masad. 


1 46, Murkut. 
47. Berkun. 
48* Kuralas, 

49. Uglan. 

50, Kari. 

61. Arab. 

52. Ulecbi. 

53. Julegan. 

54. KisMik. 

56. Ghedoi. 
66. Turkmen. 

57. Durmen. 

58. Tabin. 

59. Tama. '* 

60. Rindan. 

61. Mumin. 

62. Uishun. 
03. Beroi. 

64. Hafiz. 

65 Kirghiz. 

66. Uiruchi. 

67. Jniret. 

68. Buzachi. 

69. Sihtiyan. 

70. Betash-* 

71. Yagrini. 

72. Shuldur. 

73. Tumai. 

74. Tleu. 

75. Kir-dar. 
78. Kirkin. 

77. 

78. Uglan. 

79. Gurlet. 

80. Iglan. 

81. Cbilkes. 

82. Uigur. 

83. Aghir, 

84. Yabu. 

85. Nargbil, 

86. Yuzak. 

87. Kahet. 

88. Nacbar, 

89. Kujslik. 

90 Buzau. 

91. Shirin. 

92. Bakbrin. 

93. Tume. 

94. Nikuz, 

95. Mugul. 

96. Kayaan. 
,97. Tatar, 


Of these tribes twenty-eight are in the 
Khanat of Bokhara, viz 

1. The Manghit, who encamp at different 
places, partly in the neighbourhood of Karshi, 
and partly near Bokhara itself. Many of 
them, especially the eider branches, have 
established themselves in both those towns. 

S. The Khitay, who eitamp between 
Bokhara and Kermine* 


3. The Naimen, dwelling near Ziyan-ed- 
din, to the chief of which place, in litigious 
cases they apply in the first instance. 

4. The Kipchak, wandering between Kalta- 
Kurghan and Samarkand. 

5. The Sarai, who encamp close to the 
road leading from Samarkand to Karshi. 

6 . The Kungrad, pflrt of which tribe is 
settled in Karshi, whilst another part encamps 
between that city and the mountains of 
Shehr-i-Sebz. 

7. The* Turkmen, who encamp, on the 
Amu-Dariya, while others dwell iu villages on 
the banks of the same river. 

8 . The Arabet who encamp between Karshi 
and Bokhara. 

9. The Buzachi, are found near Buzachi, 
on the road from Karshi to Bokhara. 

10 . The Durmen, who lead a settled life in 
Khijduane and its environs. 

11. The Yabu, who partly lead a settled life 
in the southern portion of the Tamen of Bok¬ 
hara, or partly a wandering, together with the 
tribes of Khitay Naimeti, in Miyan-kale. 

12 . The Jid, and 13, the Juyut, which in 
part lead a settled life on the baftks of the 
Amu-Dariya, and in part a wandering, or with 
the Turkmens. 

14. The Byatash, wha all lead a settled-life 
in the Turner, of Bokhara. 

15. The Byagrin, who*encamp iu Miyan- 
kale, mixed with other tribes. 


16. Kir. 

17. Ung. 

18. Ungachit. 

19. Kalraak. 

20. Kataghan. 


21. Galiacbi. 

22. Uzoi. 

23. Chiljuyut. 

24. Kireit. 

25. Guriy at. 


26. Yuikkun. 

27. Uighur. 

28. Tatar. 


The Chagatai, are disseminated among other 
tribes. 9 • • 

2. The Aimak, leading a sedentary life at 
Bokhara, 

3. The KarJik, who live in like manner at 
Karsh. 

4. The Kauchin, who encamp in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Karshi. And lastly, 

5. The Kureme, in the Khanat are not 
enumerated in* the thple of that raoe and it is 
probable, that these form sub-divisions of one 
of the sections of the, abovementioned Uzbek 
stems. 

The oldest branch of the Uzbeks in Bokhara 
is that of Mcvnghit , and it is out of one of its 
branches—called luk, that the reigning dynasty 
proceeds. In their exterior, the Uzbek remind 
us8trongly of the Moghul race, except that they 
have larger eyes, and are somewhat handsomer $ 
they are generally middle-sized men; the colour 
of their beards varies between a shads of red 
and dark auburn, whilst few are found with 
; black hair. Their dress is very plain, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of hhalatu, or flowing dresses of 
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aledja. According to tfieir mode of living, the 
Uzbeks may be classed under three heads: 1, 
sedentary Uzbek; 2, such as are engaged in 
agriculture, although continuing to lead a 
camp life; and, 8, such as are essentially no¬ 
madic. The wandering Uzbek live like the 
Kirghiz in kibitki, Plural of Kibitka , which are, 
however, rather lower. The external felt is 
usually of a black, or dark grey colour, but 
the interior is more tastefully ornamented 
than the tents of the latter, for the Uzbeks 
hang small carpets of home manufacture, along 
the sides, and though the work be coarse, 
and the colours generally of a sombre hue, 
dark red or brick colour in particular, their 
presence sets off the tent to advantage, and 
gives it an appearance of cleanliness. Their 
meals are very monotonous, the staple article 
being constantly mutton. Kumis (fermented 
mares’ milk) is only drunk by those who keep 
large herds of horses-; in Mian-kale, for in¬ 
stance, the absence of such herds in the greater 
part of the Uzbek encampments was a matter 
of no small surprise. Their chief occupation 
consists in breeding flocks. Children all but 
naked are seen driving the sheep round the 
aul, while the ohief sits listlessly in his 
kibitka, leaving all the household affairs to 
the care and management of the women, 
who do not differ iu dress from the Kirghiz 
women. In the interior of the aul half 
naked children may be seen romping about 
and fighting with dogs. 

Bokhara has a considerable number of Per¬ 
sians especially Persian captives, who are 
brought thither in small parties. The greater 
majority,* however, of this people were trans 
planted from Merv, in the reign of Amir Seyid, 
when that city fell under his sway. With a 
view of weakening it, and thereby ensure his 
own safety, he ordered 40,000 families to be 
transported from Merv to the neighbourhood of 
Samarkand. It is fiom them the Persians of 
Bokhara chiefly descend. 

The Persian population are easily distinguish¬ 
ed by the regularity of their features, and their 
bushy black hair. 'They profess outwardly the 
Sunni faith, though in their hearts they remain 
Shiah, cordially hating, therefore,* the Bokha- 
rians. The Jughi, Mezeng,and Liuli, are classed 
among mussulmans in Bokhara, but they seefh 
to be similar to gypsies, their women go unveil¬ 
ed, and the men are careless in their reli¬ 
gious duties. Numbers of them are established 
at Bokhara) and other towns, as medical men 
and telling for tunes and horse-dealings. Such as 
lead a wandering life, encamp in tents of a 
coarse dotton stuff called “bez.” They have 
permiuum to haltkiear all the lakes and rivers 
of the Kbaaat, whenever those places are not 
prqvioutly occupied by Uzbeks; iu conse¬ 


quence of which a gnat number of them 
are dispersed along the* bankr of the Zar- 
Afsban, near Samarkand, while others encamp 
in the neighbourhood of Karakul, Bokhara 
and Samarkand are the centres of mabomedan 
theology. There are no mahomedaps so strict 
as the inhabitants of Bokhara, but it ia 
the most shameless sink of iniquity in the 
East. Its hoifies are built of mud and wood* 
The rooms have no furniture and glass for 
windows is unknown, oiled paper being used 
in lieu. Broad cloth is little used, only cotton 
cloths, alaja , and stiff loose silken garments* 
Womens’ clothes are of a dark colour often 
blue and fit tightly, with a horse hair veil. They 
have a monastery at Bokhara, dedicated to the 
famous dervesh Mulana Jalal-ud-din, who, cen¬ 
turies ago went from Bokhkra to Iconium. 

BOKHARA TOWN is in L, 39° 27’ N. 
L. 80° 19’ E. It is surrounded by desert, but 
is watered by the little river Wafkan, which 
flows between forests of fruit trees and gardens. 
It has eleven gates, and a circumference of 
fifteen English miles; three hundred and sixty 
mosques, Iwenty-iwo caravansaries, many baths 
and bazaars; and the old place called Ark, built 
by Arslan Khan one thousand years ago, and 
has about one hundred splendid colleges. The 
houses have neither roofs nor windows. The 
population amounts to one hundred and eighty 
thousand, composed of Tajik, Nogay, Aff- 
glian, Mervee, Usbeck, and ten thousand 
Jews, who are dyers and silk traders, and must 
wear a small cap, and girdle around their wpiat, 
to be distinguished from the makomedana. 
There' are several thousand slaves. There aro 
about three hundred merchants from Sind and 
many dervishes. Whole streets contain nothing 
but shops and magazines for merchant* from all 
the parts of Turkistan, Cashgar, Hindustan, 
and Russia. There are, all around, numbers of 
country houses, with gardens. 

Bokhara was visited in the early part of the 
19th Century, by Sir Alexander Burnes, Dr. 
Joseph Wolff and Colonel Stoddartand Captai** 
Conolly the two last fell victims to the fanaticism 
of the people. It was taken by Russia in 1868. 
Bokhara and Turkistan send out raw silk of 
various kinds, called “ cbilla jaidar,” “ var- 
danzwi,”* 1 lab-i-abi,” “churkbi,” from Kbo* 
kan; Baikh, Kunduz, Akoha, Shibarghan, Slc, 
Bokhara gold coins, “ budki” and “ tila 
Wolfs Bokhara , Vol . II, p, 3 to 4, Baron 
Clement de Bode Bokhara . Vigne, Personal 
Narrative ; General Edward Ferrier's * Jour¬ 
ney ; Max Muller ; Mr, TomlVs Band-book . 
See Jews. Kalmuck. Kara-kul. Kazzak. Kbalif, 
Khiva, Khauat* Khulm, Kitabi. T^ik. Tartar, 

BOKHARA CLOVER, Melilotus, a gj- 
nus of plants of the Nat. Order. Fab&oem, 
several species of which native and foreign gj$w 
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in India, M. nrvensift, Italics, leucanthus, offi¬ 
cinalis, parvifloh and dulcata. M. arborea, is 
the Bokhara clover rind affords two or three 
cuttings in a season! most of them are grown as 
clover. 

BOKHARA LITTLE, a name of Chinese 
Taitary or Eastern Toorkistan. 

BOKHARI, Muslim, Abu Baud, Tirmidzi, 
Nasar, Ibn Maja or Ibn Khozeima are the six 
great collectors of the traditions of Mahomed. 

BOKHARIAN HAKIM. See Giai-Kha- 
tai. 

BOKHDI. The third settlement of the jour- 
. neying Arians was in Bokhdi. It (iv. v. 7,) is 
stated, that the fourth best land was the fortu¬ 
nate Bokhdi, with the lofty banner: here 
Ahriman created buzzing insects and poisonous 
plants. Bokhdi is certainly Bactria though 
Burnouf had doubts about it, the land of the 
Bactrians. The M tall plumes” indicate the im¬ 
perial banner (mentioned also by Firdousi,) and 
refer, consequently, to the time when Bactria 
was the seat of empire. Up to this time 
nothing is said by the Aryans about Media, 
though she conquered Babylon in B- C* 2234, 
See Arians. 

BOKHEE or UT1MOOKTA, Duk. Hip- 
tage madablota. 

BOKKENA, Tel. Zapania nodiflora, Lam, 
-*Lippia nod. Rich. — Rheede, x. 47. 

BOKKADI, Tel. Ehrrtia, sp. 

BOKKUDU. Tel. Hydrocotyle Asiatica, 
R. ii. Rheede, x. 46. 

BOKLA, Hind. Autennaria contorta. 

BOK-MAi-ZA, Burm. Kydia calycina. 

BOKUR, Mar. Cordia Rothii. 

BOL, Hind, also Bola, also Beola, Balsa- 
modendron myrrha; Nees ab Esen. also myrrh; 
its gum resin. 

BOLA, Beng. Parittum tiliaceum.— St. Ril, 
Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

BOLAN PASS, on the borders of Sahara- 
wan, leads from the Dasht-i-be-dow-lutio- 
l)adnr,andis the great route of communica¬ 
tion between the Western AfFghan provinces and 
the countries opening on the Indus. It is a 
continuous succession of ravines and gorges. 
The air in the lower part of the pass is in sum¬ 
mer oppressively hot and unhealthy. It ex¬ 
tends from 29° 30'; 67° 40*; to lat. 29® *62’, 
long. 67° 4’=55 m.; is J m. wide at entrance. 
The entranced 800 ft. • Ab-i goom, 2,540; 
crest, 5793 ft. Average ascent, 90 ft. per mile. 

The*Bolan with the Mulloh pass, far to the 
south, are the only lev.el routes intersecting the 
great chain of mountains, defining, on the east, 
the lowcountries of Kach Gandava and the valley 
of the Indus; while westward, it supports the 
elevated regions of Kalat and Saharawan. 
There are many .other passes over the chain, 


but all of them from the east have a steep arid 
difficult ascent, and conduct to the brink of the ‘ 
plateau, or table-lands. Such are the passes of 
Takari and Naghow, between the Bolan and 
Mulloh routes, and there are others to the 
north of the Bolan, This pass is no less im¬ 
portant, as occurring in the direct line of com¬ 
munication between Sind and the neighbouring 
countries with Kandahar arid Khorasan. It 
also constitutes, in this direction, the boundary 
between the Sard Seir and garra Seir, or the cold 
and hot countries. The natives here affirm, that 
all below the pass is Hind, and that all above 
it is Khorasan. This distinction is in great 
measure warranted, not only because the pass 
separates very different races from each other, 
speaking various dialects, but that it marks the 
line of a complete change of climate, and natu¬ 
ral productions.— Masson's Journeys, Vol I.p» 
338. See Kabul; Kandahar; Kelat. 

BOLAN RIVER is about 70 miles -long in 
the Sir-i-Bolan Pass, lat 29« 51', Ion. 67° 8* 
is 4,494 ft. above the sea. It is remarkably 
sinuous, but runs generally south-easterly ; from 
a junction with the Nari River. It is liable to 
inundation ; and as its bed, in some parts, occu¬ 
pies the whole breadth of the ravine, travellers 
are frequently overtaken*by the torrent. Falls 
3,751 ft. in 54 m. from source to Dadur. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM. A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the Natural Order Orchiacem of 
which several species B. auricomum, Carey- 
anum, flexuosum, fuscescenss Jenkensonii, ser¬ 
pens, and sunipia, occur in Nepal, the Khassya 
Hills, Burmah and Tenasserim. Dr. Mason says 
perhaps the most highly valued of the orchid 
order among the Burmese and Karens, is the 
sweet scented bolbophyllum, which Karen 
youths wear in the lobes of the ear, and maid¬ 
ens in their hair. It abounds in almost every 
part of the jungles, throwing • down delicate 
straw-coloured racemes over the rough grey 
bark of old lager streemia trees emblems of child¬ 
hood in the arms of age.— Mason. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM CAREYANUM, a 
common orchid in the vicinity ofMaulmain, 
easily recognized by a long leaf at the apex of 
a false bulb,,and by its small purplish* flower. 
— Mason . 

. BOLE ARMENIAN. 

Hajr-Armeni. Ab, Tannam Poo. Jav. 

Tiu-armeuie ?.. Harmzi. Panjab. 

Berlin Ked. Eno. Rarmuchi. 

English .. „ Gurukatta. Sans. 

Bole de armenie. Fb. Sime kavikallu... Tam. 

Ghil-armenle, HindPerb. Simakavi nfl,. Til. 

Gherumitti. ,, 

An earthy mineral of a fine red colour, one 
of the hydrous silicates of alumina. It occurs in' 
masses in various parti of India.' That found in 
the island of Lemnos is billed Lemnian earth,Ar* 
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menian Bole is much used as a tooth powder; 
is in use in India, amongst native practition¬ 
ers, as an astringent, and as a pigment is 
used by the Javanese when they wish to become 
thin, largely employed by fraudulent dealers to 
colour articles of food, &c. to adulterate Ancho* 
vy Paste, Potted Shrimps, Potted Herrings, 
Yarmouth bloaters, Ham, Westphalian Ham ; 
Potted beef, Hamburgh Beef, Tomato sauce, 
Essence of Lobsters, and Essence of Shrimps. 

It is employed in Native painting and gilding. 

In many countries, Bengal and South America 
especially, this and other unctuous earths are 
eaten freely by pregnant women to allay the 
craving for food so common in that state. In 
times of scarcity it has been used by both sexes 
as a mechanical substitute for proper food. It 
consists of alumina, silica, magnesia, and oxide 
of iron. It is brought from the Persian Gulf, 
but it also occurs of fine quality in the Bajmahl 
hills, where it is termed Gem mittee also from 
Mysore, Bellary and other localities. Reduced 
to very fine powder it is used as an absorbent 
application sprinkled over ulcers or other Taw 
surfaces — O'Shaughnessy, page 693. 

BOLEOPHT H ALMUS BODD/ERTII. The 
leaping fish, of the seas of’the E. Archipelago. 
These salamandrine looking creatures are scarce¬ 
ly distinguishable from the mud on which they 
lie, but make a series of leaps on being alarm¬ 
ed. They are 3 or 4 in. long, wedge-shaped, 
with flat pointed tails, head and prominent eyes. 
They are called, by sailors, jumping Johnnies. 
They leap by means of their ventral fiiis.— 
Collingwood. 

BOLE DE ARMExNIE, Fa. Bole Arme¬ 
nian. 

BOLETUS DESTRUCTOR the fungus 
known as dry rot. B. igniarius, dried and sliced 
is the amadou or German tinder.— Eng. Cyc . 
See Fungi. 

BOLIN iRABOLUM, Tel. Myrrh. * 

BOL XA GOND, and Bija bol, are 
names given in Ajmere to a dark reddish 
yellow opaque gum resin like myrrh (appears to 
be true myrrh) imported via Bombay, The 
natives there believe that by eating it or even 
rubbing it in the teeth, they will become loose 
and fall out; it is considered a warm medicine, 
is given to children in enlarged abdomen, 
mixed with musabbur (aloes) as a deobstruent, 
and is also used in making native ink: one seer 
costs eleven annas.— Gen. Med. Top. p % 129. 

BOLKOOKREE, Beng, Adolia castina- 
carpa. 

BOLO CHAPTIS, (Buch.) Corvinus 
bola. (McCle)l.) A species of Indian whiting 
that furnishes isinglass and which Mr. O’Riley 
sent up to Calcutta Aom Amherst, Dr. M’Clel- 
I&nd Wrote that “ it belongs to the genus cor- 
Tinus, closely allied to 0. niger, but of mon¬ 
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strous dimensions compared with the European 
species.” This is the fish, the jawbone of which 
is described as “ Boalee.— Mason, 

ROLLONG. See Karang Bollong. 

BOL0NG WATU TUMPANG. See Karang 
Bollang. 

BOLOR MOUNTAINS,-the mountains of 
Balti extend for 300 miles, from tfie sources of 
the Gilgitand Yasan rivers, in 73° to the 77 p 
E. L., the source of the Nubra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The higher mountain 
range abounds in rock-crystal, which is conse¬ 
quently called the Bilor-stone or Rock crystal. 
See Badakshsn ; Himalaya; India; Kara-koram 
Mountains ; Tibet. 

BOLSARLKA PHUL, Dok. Flower of 
Mimusops elengi 

BOLUNGEE and BANSO, Tel. ? Urja? 
Two bamboos of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference -J- foot. They are 
not common .—Captain Macdonald. 

BOL SIAH, Fees. Aloes; Aloe Utoralis. 
Koenig. 

BOLWAN, amongst the Mahrattas, the ce¬ 
remony of conducting a bride to her husband's 
house : also dismissal of the bridegroom’s friends 
and attendants. Also, the ceremony of propi¬ 
tiating the Bhuta or spirits of deceased who 
have entered a village, inducing them to leave 
the village and conducting them across the 
borders with music and a procession.— Wilson. 

BOMBAf ’EiE. A group of plants, of which 
several genera, the Adansnnia, or baobab, the 
Borabax, Cullenia; Durioand Eriodendron grow 
in India. Bombax pentandrum, B. beteropbyl- 
lum and Cochlosprrmum gossypium, all have a 
soft down, attached to the seeds, which is col¬ 
lected for stuffing pillows. At the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1857, a very powerful bast .was 
exhibited by Mr, Jaffrey, from the Eriodendron 
anfractuosum. Some authors regard this group 
as a section of the Stercnliace®. 

BOMBARECK. A rock which British sailors 
so call. It is the Kok-imubarak also Ras 
mubarak, the fortunate or auspicious mountain 
or head land of the Arabs. 

BOMBAX, Species. That-Pan, Burm. A 
tree of Moulmein. Wood not known.— Cal . 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BOMBAX, Species. 

Burrul Mara. . Can. f Kanfca Saeer. ... Mahb. 

A tree in Canara and Sunda* most common 
below, grows to a great size. Hollowed for 
canoes: planks sought after for light boxes.— 
Dr . Gibson, 

BOMBAX CEIBA.— Linn. A tree of Ja¬ 
maica introduced into India: in South America 
and the West Indies, is used for canoes. It is 
common at Canton, and the fleshy petals, of 
the flowers are sometimes prepared as food. 
It is said to be a large tree, of the Burmese 
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jfmibax heptaphyllum.— Cav. 

'Salmalia Malabarica, Schott. & EM. 
Gossampiuus rubra, Ham. 


Raklo-simal. Beng. 
Rakto-Bhimal. „ 
Rakta-shimlu. ,, 

La-i. Buem. 

Lepan. „ 

Red Cotton Tree. Eng. 
Rakta-simal. Hind. 
Sirnal. „ 

Sair. Mahr, 

Sairi, „ 

Kanta Sair. „ 
Mul-elavu. Maleal. 


Mulu-elavu, Maleal. 
Simbal. Pers. 

Sirnal, Sans, 

Kattu imbal. Singh. 
Mal-ailaa marum, Tam. 
Mull elava marum, „ 
Pula mula elavu. „ 
Buruga manu. Tel. 
Mula-buraka manu. ,, 
Buro. Uria 
Its gum, Moochie Has. 
Its root, safed Moosli. 


This large and stately, tree grows in most 
parts of Southern India; it reaches a great 
size in the Bombay Presidency, where, both on 
the coast and iniaud, it is one of the most com¬ 
mon trees, and there the planks are extensively 
used in making the light packing boxes used 
in the export of bulky goods from Bombay 
and other places; also for fishermen’s floats 
when the Adansonia is not at hand. The 
Red Cotton tree is common throughout South¬ 
ern India, is abundant in the plains of British 
Burraah, where its light and loose grained 
wood is used for coffins. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 28. When the treps grow large, the stem 
spreads out towards the base, at intervals, into 
buttress like projections. In spring, huge 
Magnolia shaped scarlet blosoms cover the trees, 
and in some places the young flower buds are 
cooked and eaten. The cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and aver¬ 
age girth measured at 6 feet .from the ground 
is 16 feet. It yields the Moochee-ras resin, 
and its .roots constitute the Safed Moosli of 
the bazaars, which, powdered, forms a thick 
mucilage with cold water, and anwsers admira¬ 
bly aB a nutritious demulcent for convales¬ 
cent persons. ~Drs. Wight, Brandis, Gibson, 
O'Shaughnessg. Capt. Beddome. 

BOMBAY, a town ou a series of islands on 
the western side of the peninsula of India, in 
Lat. 18° 63' 5 W N. Long. 72* 49' Bast. It is 
the capital of the Bombay presidency, and in 
1864 contained a population, in the island, of 
816,562 in the following propotions: 

Hindoos ... 491,640 Linnet ... 1,696 

Brahmin ... 80,604 Buddhist or Jain 8,021 

Bhatia ... 31,771 Non Ariaos ... 82,434 


Mahomedan 145,8801 Jew . 2,872 

Negro-African 2,074 1 Parsee . 49,801 

European ... 8,416 Chinese . 868 

Indo European 1,891 —— * 

Native Christian 19,908 Total... 8,16,662 

In the spacious harbohr formed by the 
islands of Caranja, Colaba, Bombay, 8al- 
sette, and the continent, several smaller rooky 
islands are scattered, bearing different names. 
Of these are Bombay, Elephanta, and a lit¬ 
tle island close to the latter that the Bri¬ 
tish call Butcher Island. Its hindu name 
is Depa-devi, or the Island of the gods, or holy 
Island : it is low, less than a mile, from Ele- 
phanta, in the direction of Salsette. Bombay 
harbour is very capacious, being from N. to 8. 
12 or 14 miles, with a general width of from 
4 to 6 miles, its shores are irregularly indented 
by bay3 and inlets. Bombay island lies north of 
Old Woman Island to which it is joined. Bom¬ 
bay Island is about 8 miles long from N. to S. 
and about 3 miles broad. The flag-staff on 
the S. E. bastion of the fort, is in Lat. 18° 
55’ 48” N. and Long. 72° 57* 40” E. Bom¬ 
bay is commonly called an island, but it is built 
on a cluster of islands which are connected* 
by causeways with one another and with 
the main land, and’form a peninsula running 
north and south, and terminating in a narrow 
point of land at the extremity of Colaba. The 
Bombay Group, indeed consists of fifteen or 
twenty islands in all ; the island of Bassein, 
about thirty miles to the northward of that 
which gives the cluster its name ; Dravee; and 
Versova, just off the shore of Salsette; Salsette, 
by much ihe largest of them all; Trombay, con¬ 
spicuous for the mountain called Neat’s Tongue, 
which attains the altitude of 1,000 feet; Bom¬ 
bay itself, united on the northward to Trom¬ 
bay and Salsette, as these are united to each 
other by bridges and embankments, and, to the 
southward, Old Woman's Island ; Colaba ; and 
Henery and Kenery ; with little rocks, and 
islets of lesser note and name. Bombay island 
formed part of the dower given in ] 602 to 
Charles II. of England with his queen, and Char¬ 
les in 1661, sent, James Ley, Earl of Marl¬ 
borough, a piost experienced sailor with a strong 
fleet, to receive it from the Portuguese.— 
{Tennants' Hindustan , Yd. I,page 9i.) 

The island has an area of 18*62 square miles 
and the land . population are 42,104 to the 
square mile. With the exception of Malabar and 
Worlee Hills on the western, and Chinch-poogly 
hills on the Eastern, shore, the land in Bombay 
is very flat, and a very large area is still below 
the level of the sea at high water and 4s annu¬ 
ally flooded during the rainy season. The sea 
breeze is felt through the island ; the harbour 
extends along the eastern face and is a very fins 
one, and it is along this face of the island (halt 
are the most densely crowded parts* Owing 
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to the value of lend in that quarter, much new with an area of l*0,827i 

land has been recovered Irom the sea by the > population of.13,533,9 *• JJJJ, ’ 

Elphinatone land'Company. The island o nowever, ? n to the squ^ mile, 

^Bombay is composed of five or six bands of Coliectorate, therelare 111 to . q ^ nine# 
trap rock, chiefly greenstone aud amygdaloid, but in the lhur and Par ur of tbe 

separated by beds that have the appearance of The territories occupie y J . 

being of sedimentary origin, though there is no Bombay P [“ lde . ncy ! 1 ? t aD d des- 

aetual proof of the fact. The Bhattya, the ire separated by its mountoms, ana 
Parsee, the Mahomedan from 8indh and Persia erts into natural divisions. The> pro' “® e 
and Arabia, and Europeans are all largely en- the delta along the line of the Indus form.^one 
gaged in commerce, but some of the richest of military command, , an d along 

the Hindu mercli»nts reside at Jeypore in Raj- tan ; the province > rru„«* rloaprf. BFft 

« . » . . w 1 \ L 


iiiv iiiuuu . .. ■ ~ r » 

putanah, at Indore, in Malwa and at Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan. The chief articles of commerce 
are cottons, opium, cereals.- Carter. Clarke. 
Ann. Ind. Ad. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. India, South 
of the Vindbya range and of the Nerbudda, is 


the Runn of Cutch by the Thur desert are 
held bv the northern division of the army, ana 
the remainder of the presidency on the table 
land in the provinces of Aurungabad and Beeja- 
pore, is arranged into two portions termed the 
Poona and the Southern districts, the latter 


of the Vindhya range and 61 the mrouaaa, is rooim am. ...» ----- - , b t tQ 

termed the Peninsula, by the British, but the with its head quarters 
hindoosand mahomedans call it the Dekhan each of these two d.v.s oi a there is luew.se 
or South. At its broadest part, in the twenty- allotted the command of the Co y nc>n< 

second degree of north latitude, it is twelve joining portions opheleveil 8rmY j n the pro- 
hundred miles across, but it tapers away to- The Belgaum Division of the: a y, P 
wards the south and in latitude 7° 40' north vinee of Bejapore,from 2,500 to» 3 000 feet 
ends in the Promontory of Cape Comorin, the above the sea, level but has "ad soldier^ ( _ 

_ ^ . i ■ ‘i. . l ,L. T»_ 


Indian Ocean washing its western and the Bay 
of Bengal its eastern shores, A range o! 
mountains runs along each side of this Penin¬ 
sula, parallel with the coast, leaving betweer 


sea shore, at Kolapoor, Bhwuhtwarie, Malwau, 
Vingorla and Rutnagherry. The Poona Divi¬ 
sion is similar to that of Belgaum in the distri¬ 
bution of its force; of the soldiers in the con¬ 


suls, parallel witn tne coasi, leaving ueiweei uuuuu u..v—, - - 

them and the stain their whole length from mand nearly he whole o h * 


north to south, a belt of low level land from 
twenty to fifty miles in breadth. These twe 
. mountain ranges are termed # the Easterr 
Ghauts, and the Syhadri mountains or Western 
Ghauts, and have an average elevation of 1,200 
to 3,000 feet respectively, but solitary moun 
tains and spurs from the western range attair 
an elevation of 6,000 and 8,000 feet abov 
the level of sea. Tne Western Ghauts, on th 
side next tUe sea, are scarped and at place 
sink precipitously 2,000 feet to the level bel 
below. The Eastern Ghauts do not fall s 
abruptly, but both ranges’are covered wit 
thick impenetrable forests through which a fei 
passes lead from the coast into the interior «i 
the country which is upraised by the mountains 
into table lands from 1,200 to 8,000 feet above 


vince of Aurungabad from 1,700 to 2,800 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the table land*, 
about the ghauts, the climate is dry and the 
rains and temperature moderate, th* range ot 
the thermometer being from 55 to 92 and 
the troops, European and Native, in the Poona 
Division particularly, enjoy comparatively good 
health. The principal stations for the European 
troops of the Bombay Presidency have latterly 
been Bombay, Belgaum, Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and Deesa. Kurachee in Sind having more 
lately been also added. Th§ barracks m Bom¬ 
bay are only a few feet above the level of the 
sea. the annual fall of rain averages seventy 
inches. The mean temperature is frpm 7b to 
88°, and the rock is basalt aud greenstone. 
The low land in the Concan and Guierat a 


into table lands irom wo,uuoieeiauovB me iuw ... , „ atrMm , 

the sea, the general declivity of the laud being Reversed by many rivers and smaller streamy 
from west to* east. This portion of India is running the sea,»nd is indented by nume- 


divided into the two presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, their armies being distributed 
over the whole of the Dekhan, and branching 
out into some of the adjoining or recently 
conquered provinces: thus, the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency has its troops in Gurerat, Cutch and 


rummiB, IU - . . ■ mi. 

rous creeks and channels of the nee*®- The 
cold weather is clear and bracing, but the hot 
season of April and May is succeeded by the 
delnginz rains of the aonth west monsoon, 
when 160 inohes fall from June to September 
and render much of the already humid lands 


denevhas its troops in uurerai, union ami ami ram,™ -- 

Sind on the north-west of the Peninsula, and impassable swamps; the atmosptonu 

the Madras troops hold British Burmah, Pe- damp, and the sensation experienoed msimte 

nane Malacca, Singapore, Hong-Kong and tothatinCalouttaattheaamepenodoftheyear. 

Simea Sen Tle Bomba/ Presidency, The northern division of the Bombay ray, 

With Sindh and Aden, and including Bombay with its herf quarters at Alrneda a , ® 

i.la nd, may be reckoned to have 23 districts, rerat and Cirtoh and stretches its posts around 
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the Ruim or salt marsh, and over the Thur overflowsi.ts bank 
desert, north of the Bunn, .afar a. latitude J»* ofthe 

north. The low land of Guserat resembles a f ^L lnt v hai b e “u attribut-* 
thatoftheConcan, Caeara, the Carnatic and unhealtbiness Moving Ut 

Orissa, but the interior ot that province is ed ; it P eB experienced in this climaUs 

mountainous. The Runn of Cuteh during the the great vie ““^“^ {lis'e risiug 
monsoon is a shallow brackish lake from four for ,*!!<!"•! .l e0P enair .the rains are abundant 
to sixty miles broad, but it dries up during the to 16 P.' *• l Rnd bitiniff* the 

hot season and is then covered with grass, and the co° ^“ c to4 go. ^he valley of 
The climate of the outposts is and and in thermometer “""L , i(J ^ j, com- 

the hot season stimulates to irritability. The the Indus in . A #t o{ lbe 

thermometer rises to 100* in the' shade. posed 0 TJhe Bombay presidency consists of 
The other part of Cuteh is an irregularly Dekhan of the Bombay P™ y halea 

hilly tract completely isolated by the Runn trap rocks u . ’ rt | 1( , ua ^ e occur- 

o. lb. -b.rn Mb bb. ■■ ■‘■‘Ig" b ,;T *;'S 18M. 

cooobrj I. a dead flab coicied »ibb »ch red 81 ^ to I«quenb ibiMb.of 

soil, but the northern part has three distinct Mount Aboo is J 4 

ranges of hills running from east to west. The earthquakes- , . y en j a attach- 

central of these ranges consists of sandstone, Tb. A-taj^ was pur- 

beds of coal, limestone, and slate clay , the ed to the Bo J . , -A a | wa y8 had a 

bills north of it consist of marine remains and chased from the» Arabs ,* ^ 

those on the south and all the face ofthe cous.derable forcec”*T d h J M 0 f a hill 1,800 

country near them, are covered with volramc au extinct vo c volcanic pro- 

matter dutch b 165 miles Ion. and from feet hi.h, It » mere a -m 1 

15 to 52 miles broad and, nof including monto^ jutting ouUnto the , & uarrosr 

Ruud, has an area of 6,100 square miles. The e d' with the Arab ‘ an P®“ { Jail has been 

river Indus, risiug in Thibet at an elevation neck of and, = winch l ^ 

of 18.000 feet above the sea, about latitude, drawn from shore to snore 

8,° 20* and longitude 81“ 15’, at the north of which nearly .«rrouud thepromontory, tn« ^ 

the Kailas Mountain, which ia estimated to have of land be j"8 °“ y i| lt | e rain falls and 

a height of 23,000 feet, runs in a westerly course climate is * 1 an(1 Natives it has 

on the north east of Cashmere and after receiv- hitherto bo P „ COQa ; sta 0 f 

ingthe Cabool river close above Attock, in been. “ ,,he " lthy - ,^*‘“3 uulub er of Native 
latitude 34° north, it turns to the south and SuO Kuropeau an and (o it offe „ 

finally issues from the mountains below Kara- soldiers, an 

bagh in 32° 67’ of north latitude; and. further amount to 20 ’ UU ;‘ , h - f an(1 pr in- 

south, a little below Mi.tenkote in 2° 55’ of There are ”Vo le, and u 

north latitude, when four hundred and seventy ces at Guseat, »‘^h * V ^ 

mile* from tbi. sea, it receives by the Punjnud larger number of f udatones o, 
river the whole of the waters of the Punjab. lhe Southern MahratU Country. 

U'kas Aniiiifni ttiwnnrrh VL’hlO.ll tll8 111 <iU8 PB8968 1U BOMBAY DUCK, ENG 


liver me wuuie 01 Uic " nv ' ,u — - . 

The country through which the lu<lus passes in nuaaDA1 — 

the remainder of its course, from the conflu- {1)eDg ii. .1 Bombay Dnok oflndia. 

enceofthat river to the ocean, receives the “? o£ Bomb .y. | Saurus uehereua B.Harn. 

' name of Sind, whiefi has been attached to Bom- of itg head, back end- 

bay since.1838 and has ha dafor« varymg PP of dust-coloured, hem.- 


bay since. 1838 and has had a torce varying „.- 

from 10,000 to 2",000 strong distributed 9 ‘J nt like ge l a tine, with minute star- 
through it, the principal stations being Kurra- P ^ brownish dots; anterior part 

bta, Sbib. J., Hydr»bad »d S.lk.r, ' '“"a, ,iW„,btab , r >*UbJ ; 

When nearly L00 miles from the ocean, about 1 d 0 p erc l e8 pale silvery bluish, dotted 
six miles below Tatta. the Indus begins to " be J J a transparent, coloured 

throw off branches and in Latitude 23 nor e c j 0 g e iy dotted, so as to 

it disembogues-into the ocean by e even mouth, like the body lah abit. Sea of 

and presents a sea face of 1*5 miles in ext . PP j) eu i n8 ula and Islands, Chusan, 

Th. Delta of the Indus is a rich so.Uver- Malapn Pemn. Ja¥ , Sumatra, 

grown with tamarisk bushes. The country on M 0 uth. of the Ganges, Vtwtgapa- 

the weat bank of the river is diyereified by Bengal, Bombay, Malabar. Total 

mountain and plain, but on the east bank there linch . The fiah i. of moat voraciou. 

is a aaudy deaert, with a few bushes and sau y 8 itself with its own !P* Me ' “ d 

hillocks, that ultimately joins the dwert tract J J nearly it. ownsue>.d Crustacea 

of-Rajpootanah- It receives the rain, ofthe oherfi.je.o J { , y ^ Wltb the 

8. W. monsoon and, in this season, the Indus (shrimps). 
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stomach and the jaws expanded with prey, 
is very* short-lived, and the whole body 
becomes at certain seasons brilliantly phos¬ 
phorescent* In the Straits of Malacca it is at 
all times very numerous, although less so than 
it is at the Sandheads or in the mouths 6f the 
Ganges, Although very rich, it is a great 
delicacy immediately after it is taken* Salted 
and dried*it is also highly valued, and in this 
state it occurs in commerce under the denomi¬ 
nation of M Bombay Ducks!' and “ Bmmaloli 
in Bengal, large quantities of which are annu¬ 
ally exported from Bombay and the Malabar 
coAst to all parts of India. 

BOMBAY BLACKWOOD. Dalbergia sis- 
800 . 

BOMBAY BOXES are principally ladies* 
work-boxes. The outside is of ivory, of elegant 
workmanship and curiously inlaid ; the internal 
part of sandal wood. See Bombay or Mooltan 
Work. 

BOMBAY MARINE, afterwards designated 
the Bombay Navy and later the Indiau Navy. 
Its proportions and equipment were second to 
none afloat in Eastern waters, their services 
mostly lay in the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf.— 
Ihurlow • See Indian Navy. 

BOMBAY, OR MOOLTAN, W ORK. The 
inlaid work of ivory, white and dyed, of ebony 
or other coloured woods, for which Bombay has 
long been famous, is said to have been introduc¬ 
ed from the Funjaub, and is still familiarly 
known as Mooltan work. It consists chiefly 
of paper-cutters, workboxes, writing-desks, and 
similar articles. The effect of a large moss 
of it is very poor—the pattern' is too fine 
for being distinguishable, and it fills the eye 
with a general greyish tint: in articles which 
do not present more than a foot or two of sur¬ 
face, it is very pleasing. The ground of the 
inlaid pattern is generally scented cedar or 
sandalwood, the joinery exhibited in which is 
very indifferent. The inlaying material is pre¬ 
pared as follows: the wood or ivory is cut 
into slips of a lozenge or triangular section as 
may be required-—by a long tbin bladed, fine¬ 
toothed saw* The tin is drawn through be¬ 
twixt a pair of grooved rollers like those used 
for laminating or extending iron—they wort 
together by teeth at the extremity < one.or two 
draws through extends the metal into the 
length desired* The wires and splints are 
nearly all either lozenge-shaped or triangular, 
the triangles being equilateral, the lozenges 
Bomposed of two ‘equilateral triangles. A pat¬ 
tern being fixed on, the splints are built up 
into pieces, about eighteen inches long, and 
from a quarter to two inches in thickness, 
firmly glued together. In the case of borders, 
w continuous pieces of work, the rods axe glued 


together betwixt pieoesof ivory, or wood and 
ivory, alternately, so as to form straight lines 
on each' side ‘of the pattern. When about to 
be used they are sawn across, the thickness of 
a sixpence, and arranged in a box divided into 
compartments, something like a printer’s case. 
They are then picked up in succession, and ap¬ 
plied with glue to the box or other article to be 
inlaid. The following is a list of the prices of 
some of the most common articles to be met 
with in the bazar 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs- 

Work Boxes... 8 to 80 Paper Cutters. I to 3 

Writing Desks. 15 to 60 Baskets, open. 12 to 15 

Portfolios ... 10 to 20 Table Trays... 10 to 15 

Watch Stands. 8 to 10 Pin Cushions. 3 to 4 

Do. Cases .„ 4 to 6 Ink Stands ... 10 to 15 

Envelope Cases. 15 to 25* Jewel Boxes, of 

Baskets. 6 to 25 Sandal Wood. 20 to 50 

Cheroot Cases. 3 to 4 Paper Stands, of 

Card Cases ... 2 to 5 Sandal Wood. 5 to 10 
Paper Weights. 3 to 4 

BOMBAY BLACKWOOD or Rosewood 
Furniture. In the Bombay Furniture manu¬ 
facture, blackwood is the material almost 
always employed—it is brought frqra Cochin 
and other places lower down on the Malabar 
Coast. It sells for about the same price aa 
Teak—it is a brittje, open-grained wood not at 
all a favorite with English cabinet-makers, and 
the highest prices ever realised for it in the 
state of log were, we believe, about £10 per ton. 
The pattern meant to be carved is first care¬ 
fully drawn on paper—then on the wood. The 
tools used are the native adze, chisel, and drill 
—the centre-bit and other tools of English, 
pattern, from which so much assistance might 
be obtained, are never resorted to. The 
general design of the various pieces of fur-’ 
niture is mostly excellent, the patterns elegant 
and tasteful :• the finish -for the most part is 
poor,—the joinery always execrable. Con¬ 
cealed joints never seem to be thought of— 
pins which might be kept out of view are made 
as conspicuous as possible, and great clumsy 
screw nails, which might without trouble be 
hid, are fully exposed 'to view. Every house 
of the Europeans in Bombay is furnished with 
it; and considerable quantities of blackwood 
furniture are sent to England annually by resi¬ 
dents in Bombay for their own after use, or aa 
presents to friends: it is packed up without 
being jointed or polished, and is put together 
by English workmen, who think, we 1 believe, 
but lightly of its merits* The principal furni¬ 
ture dealers in Bombay in 1850, wereParseea; 
he workmen they employ are mostly from Gu- 
zerat. There were then six principal furniture 
ihops in Qombay. They keep from five to 
;en workmen each, and probably turn out 
Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 worth of furniture 
amongst them annually* The following are the 
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prices of the principal articles manufactured 

Ri. Rs. 

Round Table, 8 to 8 Each, Low Chairs 25 to 50 

feet broad ... 30 to 80 „ Prun ing Room 

Pair of Round Tea*. Chairs with damask 

poys, 2 feet broad. 16 to 25 cushions... .. 5 to 10 

Pair of Card Tables 60 to 60 „ DressingTables 8 to 76 

„ FlowerStandsfiOto 100 „ Side Boards ... 36 to 70 

„ Pin Tablcs...l00 to 160 ,, Screens.20 to 75 

„ 8ofo Tables... 80 to 90 „ Wardrobes ..45 to 75 

„ Conversation ,, Clothes, Prcsses25 to 40 

Sofas.IOO to 150 bedsteads . 50 to 20 

„ Sofa Couches 140 to 200 „ Writing Tables,50 to 100 

„ Bed Room „ Chiffoniers, .. 60 to 80 

Couches.. 40 to 60 „ Chests of Draw- 

„ Music Book ers .25 to 50 

Cases ... 80 to 140 „ Dining Table In 

„ „ Stands 30 to 60 pieces.40 to 50 

Each, Easy Chairs 10 to SO 

BOMBAZINE. A fabric of worsted and 
silk, tlie warp being of silk and the weft or 
shoot of worsted.— Tom. 

BOMBOLOES. SeeCamphor, 
BOMBYCE8, a tribe of Lepidopterous In¬ 
sects, which, in their metamorphosis, construct 
a covering or case generally called a cocoon. 
Each tribe of the Borabyces produces a cocoon 
of a peculiar form. They are said to spin or 
weave their cocoon. In their scientific classifi* \ 
. cation, the Bombyces are arranged into eight 
stirpes or types, according to the forms of their 
larvae, and those known to occur m India, have 
been-classed into 105 genera and 272 species. 
The most important of these, iu a social point 
of view, are the silk producing moths, belong¬ 
ing to the genera bombyx; cricula ; salassa; 
anthersea, actias, saturnia and attacus. 

1. Bombyx mm,— Linn., the common, 
domestic, or Chinese silk worm moth, the Seri- \ 
caria mori of Blanchard and the a pat” of Ben¬ 
gal, is a native of China, but has been domesti¬ 
cated there and in Siam, India, Persia, France 
and Italy. The usual tradition in China is that 
this was discovered B. C, 2640, in the reign of 
the emperor Hwang-Te, by his queen. The 
culture now flourishes principally.about Nankin 
in latitude 32° N. but in India, into which 
it was early introduced, none of the silk 
filatures extend beyond 26° N. They have 
been found in a wild state in Kent in England, 
on shrubs, but the mulberry tree leaves are 
its favourite food. 

2. Bombyx rdigma, , Helper, Deo-moogn 
Hind*, Joree Hind, is found in Assam and 
Cachar, but is supposed by Mr. Moore to be 
identical with B. Huttoni. This feeds on the 
Ficus Mica, and Ficus religiosa. Its cocoon 
shows the finest filament, has very much lustre, 
is exceedingly smooth to the touch and yields a 
silk, if not superior, yet certainly equal to that of 
B. mori, It has not beeu domesticated. 

3. Bombyx Huttoni, Westwood, is found 
in the Himalaya, about Mussoorie, where it 
occurs abundantly from the Doqp up to at 
least 7,000 feet, It feeds on the leaves of the 
wild mulberry and breeds twice a year. It 
has not been domesticated, but feeds tin the 


trees. It spins its cocoon, on the leaf, which 
is enclosed, the silk is very fine and of a very 
pale yellow tint. It is found in the West¬ 
ern Himalaya, in great profusion, at ele¬ 
vations of 3,000. to 8,000 feet, above the 
sea level. It occurs in the height of the rainy 
season, when the hills are enveloped in 
dense mists. Its eggs are deposited on the 
trees, and subjected to the influence of the 
frosts and snows of those mountain winters. 
It is supposed by Major Hutton, that it would 
suit the climate of Britain. A special committee 
of the Agri Horticultural Society of India, 
declared that silk of the very best description 
can be obtained from its cocoons by careful 
reeling. The silk is fine and tough, though 
perhaps somewhat less soft and silky to the 
touch than that of the Chinese worm, and was 
valued by the Delhi Shawl merchants at 25s. 
the pound. At Simla, nine species of Bombyx, 
Saturnia and Actias occur, nearly the whole 
of which might be turned to account injpro- 
ducing silk.— ( Major llutton in No. 8. of Uni¬ 
versal Revieiv.) 

4. Bombyx Horsfieldi , Moore, is found in 
Java. 

5. Bombyx sub-notata , Walker, is found 
in Singapore.* 

6. Bombyx luguhris , Drury, found in 
Madras. 

Bombyx Yama mai , the oak silk worm, a 
native of Japan, has been naturalised .in Eng- 
and # In Japan it is the most precious for the 
produce, and is a monopoly of the Royal fami¬ 
ly. The cocoons arc of a beautiful yellowish 
green colour. The silk is as fine, thin and 
ight brown as that of the mulberry worm. 

Bombyx Pernyi , a native of the north of 
China. It produces the gridelin cocoon and 
silk. 

Bombyx mylitta , of India, produces a Urge 
cocoon. It feeds on the leaves of the Khamnus- 
_ujuba, and furnishes a dark colored, or grpy 
silk, coarse but durable, inferior to that of the 
B. Yama mai. 

7. Cricula trifenestratra , Heifer, has 
been arranged under the genera saturnia, eu- 
phranor, antherma, and phalama. It occurs in 
N.E. and S. India, in Siihet, Assam, Burmah 
and Java ; and feeds on the Protium Javanum, 
Danarium commune, Mangifera Indica, and 
Anacardium* occidental. Its cocoon is con¬ 
structed like net work, through which the.en¬ 
closed chrysalis is visible. It is of a beautiful 
yellow colour, and of a rich silky lustre. 

8. Salassa lolty Westwood, formerly in 
the genera saturnia and autHersea, occurs in' 
Siihet. 

9. Anthcrcea paphia, Linn., 

Tesser. Rumph, Koli-surrah. Mahr. 

Tusseh... ...Hind. Munga., . „,..Michi. 

BughU Eirbhqqh, Kontkuri Muga,,,, Assam, 
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This has been classed in the getiera Phalaena, (Michelia) Soom, Kontoolve, diglullee, and 
Baturnia, Bombyx and Attacus. It is known to souhalloo, Tetranthera diglottica and macro- 
occur in Ceylon 8. India, N, W, and »N. E. phylla, and the pattee-shoonda or Laurus ob* 
India, Bengal, Bahar, Assam, Sylhet and Java. tusifolia. There are generally five broods- of 
It feeds on the Shores robusta, Zizyphus juju- Moonga worms in the year, 
ba, Terminals alata, T. catappa, T. glabra, 18. Antherm larissa Westwood, Syn.Sa* 
Bombax heptaphyllum, Tectona grandis, or turnia, a beautiful species, found in Java. 

teak, and the mulberry or Morus indica. The 19. Antherm ■-1 sp. This is a native 

insect has not been domesticated, but is watch- of Mantchouria, in a climate as rigorous as that 
ed on the trees and, in parts of India, is found of Britain. It feeds on a species of the oak. 
in such abundance that the people from time ira- Its silk is strong, with little lustre and r$sem- 
memorial have been supplied with a very dura- bles strong yellow linen. It has been introduced 
lile, coarse, dark colored silk, which is woven into France, 

into the well known tasseh silk cloth, In the 20. Genus Loepa Tcatinka, Westwood, Syn. 
Bhagulpore district the cocoons are collected in Saturnia: Antheraea; a native of Assam, Silhet, 
cart. loads and are much used, cut into thongs, Tibet and Java, 
as ligatures for binding the matchlock barrel to 21. Genus Adias selene, Syn. Tropaee, 
the stock. In the rainy season the perfect in- Plectropteron, Phalmna; a native of India, at 
sect appears from the cocoon in about twenty Missouri and Darjeeling from 5,000 to 7,000 
days. But Tasseh moths are hatched twice in feet. It feeds on the Coriaria ncpalensis, or 
the year, in May and August. The caterpillar Munsuri llind, the walnut, Andromeda ovali- 
first draws, a few leaves together, as if to ( folia and Carpinus. The eggs are laid for a 
screen itself from observation and then spins j few days after the visit of the male, they hatch 
a strong cord, composed of many threads till j in about 18 days, and the larva begins to form 
about the thickness of a crow quill, at the its cocoon when about 7 weeks old. 
end of which it weaves the cocoon. For 22. Adias manas , Doubleday. Syn. 

■ the 36 hours, the cocoon is so transparent Tropma, a native of Silhet. 

; that the larva can be seen working within : 23. Adias sinensis. Walker, Syn. Tropaea, 

but it soon acquires consistence and is then a native of N. China, 
rendered quite opaque by being covered with 24. Genus Satiirniapyretorum ) 'Boi&vvvAL, 
a glutinous substance. The moth generally a native of China, 
deposits its eggs within a few yards of the co- 25. Saturnia Grotei, Moore, a native of 
coon. These the villagers collect and keep in Darjeeling. 

their houses for about ten days until the young 26. Genus Attacus atlas, LlNN, Syn. Pha- 
caterpillars come forth, when they are placed lena, Bombyx, Saturnia. 
on the Asan trees in the jungles and in 8 or This is the largest of all known lepidopteroua 
10 days more they prepare for change to the insects. It is found in Ceylon, all over India, , 
chrysalis state. The owners tend them careful- Burmah, China, and Java, and the Tussehr silk . 
Jy to protect them from the birds by day, and of the Chinese is said to be obtained from its 
from bats at night • and practise many super- cocoon. 

stirious ceremonies to aid them in their care. 27. Attacus Edwards\ White, a native of 

10. Antherm Pernyi , Guerin, Syn. A. Darjeling, of an intensely dark colour, 
mylitta; Saturnia Pernyi; is a native of China. 28. Attacus Cynthia , Drury, Syn. Pha* 

11. Antheraea Frithii ; Moore, found at laena, Bombyx, Sarnia, Saturnia. 

Darjelingnt. This j s th e eri, eria, or arandi silk worm of 

12. Antherm Royld , Moore, found at Bengal and Assam, which occurs also in N. E. 

Darjeling. India, Tibet, China and Java. A. Cynthia feeds 

13. Antherm Java, Cramer, Syn. Bora- on the foliage of the Ricinus communis, the 

byx Java, found in Java. cas t 0 r oil plant, hence its name the Arndi. It 

14. Antheraea Perotteth , Guerin, Syn. spins remarkably soft threads, 

Bombyx Perottetti, found at Pondicherry. . 29 . Macusricini , Boisduval, Syn, Sa- 

15. Antherm, Simla, Westwood, occurs at turnia and Phaloa, This is found in Assam, 

Simla and Daijeling. Its expanse of wings is Ceylon, and is the arindi or castor oil silk 
nearly six inches. worm 0 f Bengal, so called because it feeds 

16. Antheraa Helferi, Moore, neighbour- solely on the common castor oil plant with 

hood of Darjeling. which also, they are fed, when domesticated. 

17. A ntherm Assama , Heifer, Syn, Sa- This is reared over a great part of India, but 
turnia, Westwood, the ^ Mooga or Moon- particularly at Dinajpuf and Raujpur. The 
ga of the Assamese, is found in Ceylon, Assam cocoons are remarkably soft and white, but the 
end Silhet. It can be reared in houses but filament is very delicate, the silk cannot be 
thrives lest when fed on trees; and its favour- wound off, and it is therefore spun like cotton, 
ite trees are the Addakoory tree, Champa The yarn, thus manufactured, is woven into it 
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coarse kind of white doth, of a seemingly loose 
texture, but of incredible durability, a person 
rarely can wear out a garment made of it, in his 
life time. 

80 . Attacus Guermi , Moore, is smaller than 
A. Cynthia and A. ricini, It is found in Bengal. 
—.Dr. T. Horsfield and Mr. F. Moore's Catalo¬ 
gue of the Lepidopterous Insects , in the Muse¬ 
um at the Fast India House , London 1858-9. 
Mr. Frederick Moore's Synopsis of the known 
Asicuticipedes of Silk producing Moths. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 
June 28th, 1859. See Lepidoptera , 

BOMBYX. A genus of insects of the family 
Bombycid© and order Lepidoptera. The Bom- 
byces are usually styled Silk moths. The va¬ 
luable product of the silk moth is the cocoon 
and races have been produced differing 
much in their cocoons, but hardly at all, in 
their adult states. Several distinct species exist 
in China and India some of which can be 
crossed with the ordinary moth, Bombyx mori. 
This is believed to have been domesticated in 
China B. C. 2-700. It was brought to Con¬ 
stantinople in the sixth century, whence it was 
carried into Italy and in 1494 to France, and 
has, since, been transported to many countries 
where food and selection have produced many 
varieties. It is only in some districts of each 
country that eggs come to perfection. Captain 
Hutton is of opinion that at least six species 
have been domesticated. Bombyx Mori is a 
very important silk worm. B. Mylitta lives on 
the leaves of Rhamnus jujuba and yields a dark 
coloured coarse but durable silk, B. Cynthia 
feeds on the castor oil plant and spins very soft 
threads. Eastward of the City of Canton on a 
range of hills called Lofau shan, there are 
butterflies of large size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant coloring, which are 
captured for transmission to the Chinese court 
and for sale. One of these, the Bombyx atlas, 
measures about nine inches across, the 
ground colour is a rich and varied orange 
brown, and in the centre of each wing there is 
a triangular transparent spot, resembling a 
piece of mica .—William's Middle Kingdom , 
page 273. Darwin . 

BOMKAR, Mar ? a class of weavers in 
Xandesh. 

BOMLEMARA, Can.? Dr. Gibson de¬ 
scribes this tree as occuring below and near the 
ghats only in Canara and Sunda. Its wood 
is very serviceable for planks, and seems to be 
ao used.— Dr. Gibson . 

BOMMA JEMUDU, Tel. Euphorbia anti¬ 
quorum Zv—J?. ii. 468. 

t BOMMA KACHCHIKA, Til, Costus ’spe- 
ciosus, Sm*—*R. i. 58. 

BOMMA MEDI, Tel. Ficus eppositifolia. 


BOMMA PAPATA, Til. Stylocoryne Webe- 
ra, A. Rich. 

BOMMA SARI, Tel. Polycarpsea corym¬ 
bose, Lam.—W . and A. 

BOMMIDAPU CHETTU, Indigofera glan- 
dulosa,— Willd. 

BOMNI AMLI, Duk. Adansonia digi- 

data. 

BOMULD, Dan. Cotton. 

BOMULL, Sw. Cotton. 

BO-MUSA or BOO MOUSEH, an unin¬ 
habited island, in 1st. 25° 54' N. long. 55° 8' 
E. on the north side of the Persian Gulf.*— 
florsburgh . 

BOMPOKA, one of the Nicobar Islands. 

BOMRAZ, a polygar chief N. W. of Madras 
mentioned in the history of the peninsula, of 
the eighteenth century. 

BOM-ZU or BUNZU, called also Bondu, 
a tribe of the Rakhoing, who dwell north of the 
Koladvn river. They have, on their north, the 
Lungkta, Kungye or Kuki in the highlands of 
Tipperah. The Bomzu and the Kuki seem to 
belong to the Burman race. 

BON, A religion in Eastern Thibet. 

BO NANG. A musical instrument of Java. 

BONAI. A tributary state 8. E. of Cole- 
han. 

BONAYA. A genus of plants, of the order 
Scrophulariacese, several species of which occur 
in the south and East of Asia.— Voigt. 

BONCA OPPOS1TIFOLIA, Meisne*. Ma¬ 
yan, Burm. 

BONDARA. Mar. also NANNA. Mar. 
Lagerstrcemia reginm. Benteak. 

BON DO DORA RiyER, rises in the Table¬ 
land of Orissa, Lat. 19° 39’ Lon. 83° 27.' 8,, 
debouches into the JBay of Bengal. Length, 
180 miles. 

BONDUC NUT. Eng. 

Kutculega. Hind. | Kalicbi kai. ...Tam. 

The Oil. 

Caflchi kai yenuai, -Tam. 

Thf seeds of Guilandina bonducella,irregular¬ 
ly round, grey . the almond is white, very hard 
and intensely bitter; gets a blood red colour 
from nitric acid, 

• The oil is mentioned by f Ainslie/as being 
considered useful in convulsions and palsy. The 
seeds themselves are believed to possess tonic 
virtues and are used solely as a medicine,— 
Med. Top. Ajmir . Ainslie. See Csesalpinia 
bonducella • Guilandina bonducella. 

BONE BAYAGA, Burm. Excoecaija ag«L 
locha. 

1 BONEN 8IMA, or ARZO-BISHO IS- 
LANDS. Several groups in the Archipelago, ex¬ 
tending from L. 27° 44J' N. to 28° 80’ N. 
and to the most northerly of which has bee* 
gins the name of Parry Group,— iforji. 
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BOOA* NANKA* 


BONES. 


Haddi,....Guz, Hind. AstHi.7.7 .Sans. 

Tulang. Malay. YellumbtigalL... Tam. 

lstakhan.•. .Pers. Yemiikalu. Tel. 


The bones of cattle and other animals are ex¬ 
tensively used in the arts, in forming handles 
for knives, walking sticks, inlaying small boXes, 
lanterns, paper knives, buttons, and many small 
articles of dress, are made in China from horn 
and bones. Subjected to destructive distilla¬ 
tion, in large retorts, amongst the other pro¬ 
ducts which pass over is a peculiar oil, which is 
collected and afterwards employed to feed 
lamps burning in small close chambers, the sides 
of which thus become covered with Lamp 
Black. The mass remaining in the retorts 
is called ivory black, bone black, and animal 
charcoal. This substance has a remarkable at¬ 
traction for organic colouring matter, and is 
largely used for removing the colouring matter 
from syrup, in the refining of sugar, and in the 
purification of many other organic liquors. By 
exposing ivory black to an open fire, the carbon 
is driven off, and the bones are nearly blanched. 
These are reduced to powder, which is used for 
making the cupels of the assayer, also as a po¬ 
lishing powder for plate and other articles, and 
[also by the manufacturers of phosphorus for 
‘making lucifer matches.— Morrison, page 197. 
loml. 

BONGA, Hind. Aconitum heterophyllum. 

BONGAS JAMPACA. Malay. Micheiia 
cbampaca. 

BONGKO. Jav. Hernandia sonorn. 

BONG LONG THA, Burm. A timber, 
tree of Amherst, Tavoy, and the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago, of maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 22 feet, and said to be abundant. Found 
all over the provinces, has not been easily ob¬ 
tained in Moulmein. When seasoned, floats in 
water. -It is a durable yet light wood with a 
very straight grain ; used for every purpose 
by the Burmese, and much recommended for 
he\ve9,~-Captam Dance. i 

BONGS, Tagala and Bisaya. Areca 
catechu. 

BONGU VEDURU. Tel. Bambusa arundi- 
natfea, Willd.—H. ii. 191; Bongu means 
“hollow.”. 

BONGZU. SeeBomzu. 

BONI, an island in the Gillolo passage, 
with a harbour on its east side in Lat. 0° li’ 
S.; Long 131° S’ 'ft—Horsburgh. 

BONIA. Tel. Mullet Fish. ! 

BONI GULF, a gulf in Celebes. See Ce- 
lebes ,—Hmburgh 

BONIN, Hindi of Kashmir, Platanus ori- 
entalis, the Oriental plane. See Buna. 

BONIN ISLANDS, to the east and S. E. 
trf the Japan chain, explored by Captain Bee* 
chey in HM % -~Honburgh< 


BONIN SIMA oe ARZOBISHO IS¬ 
LANDS, consist of several groups, extending 
from lat. 27« 44£’ to 26° 30’ N. and to the 
most northerly of which is given the name of 
Parry group .—Horshurgh, 

BONITO, the Scomber pelamys, Linn ., one 
of the mackerel tribe. It inhabits the southern 
seas, and is often caught by hook and line. Its 
flesh resembles raw beef and when cooke£ » 
not inviting.— Bennett, p. 22. 

BON KI JAR, Hind. Root of Caryota 
urens. 

BONNET IPOM&A. Eng. Ipomma pi- 
leata. 

BONNET-MACAQUE, Macacus sinicus. 
See Simiadse. 

BONO KONIAREE, Tel.? Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam extreme height 50 feet. Circum¬ 
ference 3 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of tbe’first branch, 10 feet. Used 
for planks, boxes, and walking sticks. It is 
scarce .—Captain Macdonald\ 

BON SONE, Burm.P A tree of Moulmein. 
Wood used for house building purposes.— Cal . 
Cot Ex. 1861. 

BON RHEEA. See Boehmeria; China 
Grass; Rheea. 

BON SURAT, the commercial name given 
to the fibres of the Urtica crenulata, .Orchor 
Putta, which see.— lloyle, page 366. 

BONTA. Tel. Mullet Fish. 

BONTA ARITI CHETTU, Tel. Musa 
paradisiacn, L. 

BONTA CHEMUDU, Tel. Euphorbia 
antiquorura L. and Bonta chemmadu palu. Tel. 
Milky juice of Euphorbium. 

BONTA VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia-pur¬ 
purea, Pm.— IF. dr A. 663. 

BONTIA GERMINANS, Linn. Syn, of 
Avicennia tomentosa.-— Linn. Hoxb, 

BONZE, a corruption of the Japanese, Iumo, 
a pious man. The name of bonze was given by 
the Portuguese to the priests of Japan, and haa 
since been applied to the priests of China, 
Cochin-China, and the neighbouring countries. 
In China, the bonze are the priests of Fuh, or 
sect of Fuh, and they are distinguished from 
the laity by their dress. In Japan they are 
gentlemen of families. 

BOOAH. A river near Balgoozer inMonghyr. 

BOOA-4NGOOR. Malay. Vitis vinifera: 
Grapes. 

BOO ALII. An island in lat. 27° 17J* N. 
long. 49° 41* E on the west side of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf .—Horsburgh 

BOOA LONTAR, Mal, Borassua fla- 
belliformis. 

BOOA-MINYAK, Mal, Olives, 

BOO-AMBILLA-GA88, Singh. Anti&ama 
pamculaftu— Roxb> 

BOOA NANKA, Malay. The fruit el 
Artoearpua integrifolia.-^Ww. 
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BOOKS* 


BOONDEE. 


BOOA-PALA, Malay. Myristica mos- 
chata. 

BOOAROOCUM, Sumatran. Corissa spi- 
narum. 

BOODAMA PUNDOO, Tel. Bryonia. 

BOODDA.KANKA-RAKOO, Tel. Car- 
diospermum halicacabum. 

BOOCHO, in long. 75° 3’ E. and lat. 30° 

ir n. 

BOODHA, Sans. The sages of this name. 
See Buddha. 

BOODDHA.-SATWA, Sans. From Boodhi, 
the understanding! and satwa, the quality lead¬ 
ing to truth. 

BOODII-ASHTAMI, Sans. From Boodha, 
Mercury, and ashtami the eighth lunar day. 

BOODHA, also BURHA,IIind. Old, hence 
the names of many towns, rivers, &c., as 
B-ud’ha Gya, Bud’ha Ganga. 

BOODIDA, Tel. Ashes. 

BOODTHEE KEERAY, Tam, Rivea frag- 
rans. 

BOOGTI. A Beluch tribe, subjects of the 
khan of Kelat. The Boogti do not now 
give the British any cause of offence. Some 
of them are serving in the Punjab cavalry and 
many are in the Sindh service. They are sub¬ 
jects of the khan of Kelat. The Boogti and 
Murri,. occupy the mountain district which ex¬ 
tends eastward to the South of Sind and 
Kutehee. SeeBugti; Kelat, p. 487. Khyber, 
p. 51G. 

BOOI CHAMPA, Beng. Kaempferia ro¬ 
tunda. 

BOOIN AONLAH, Due. Phyllanthus 
nirnri. 

BOOKET QUAILY. A hill on.Sumatra. 
See Rigas Islands. 

BOOKS, Kng. I 

Kiitub...An. Kitab.. .Terr. 

Boger. Dan. -K&iaski. Pol. 

Boeken. Dut. Ksiegi. „ 

Book,.,. Eng. LivroB. Port, 

Livres .Fr. Knigi .Hus. 

Bucher .„.Ger. Pustakam. Sans. 

Ohopdi..... .. ...Guz. Libros . Sp. 

Kitaben . ...Hind. Bocker .Sw. 

Libri. It. Lat. Pusthakaro, tho Plnr. 

Poti.. Mahr. is Pustakangal. ..Tam. 

TuMb; Katal. Malay, Pusthakalu,,.* .Tel. 

A general term applied to blank, printed, li¬ 
thographed, or manuscript books. 

The ordinary material of which books are 
jiowmade, is paper, manufactured from various 
vegetable substances. But, the people of the 
south of India still use, largely, the prepared 
leaf of the palmyra palm-tree, on which they 
write with an iron style. Also, a thick paper 
board, blackened, is largely used by many as a 
book on which they write with a soapstone 
pencil, It answers t.o the horn book tf Europe. 
To the man who has no knowledge of any 
books except spch as are in use nowadays, the 


idea of eating one must seem*, even as a meta¬ 
phor, very fantastic. It occurs in John's des¬ 
cription of the apocalyptic vision, Rev. x. 10, 
where he says, “ And I took thtf little book out 
of the angel’s hand And ate it up. Of course, 
this intended to * describe symbolically the 
careful perusal and inward digestion of what 
the book contained; but the symbol must 
seem unhappy to one who thinks a little book 
must mean a duodecimo or pocket edition. 
When he is told, however, that the papyrus 
which in ancient times was used fdr writing 
upon was also used by the common people as 
an article of diet, the Apostles’ symbol becomes, 
at once, natural and appropriate. In like man¬ 
ner, when he learns from Egyptian history that 
the lotus, or water-lily_of the Nile, was much 
prized as an article of food, we see the sense of 
the passage in the Canticles (ii. 16.) “ My 
love feedeth among the lilies.” And those who 
have seen that beautiful and majestic flower, the 
scarlet Martagon lily, (which is the one referred 
to in the New Testament,) will feel the full 
force of Christ’s remark, that even Solomon 
in all liis glory was not arrayed like one of 

t{) ege 5 * 

BOOK ATTENE, Anglo. Singh. A1-, 

sastonia scholaris. R. Br.— Don, I 

BOOK THA, Burm. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth lj to 2 
cubits, and maximum length 11 feet. Scarce 
but found on the sea coast from Amherst to t 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for helves, but rots 
quickly, and therefore is not recommended.— 
Captain Dance, 

BOOLOO, Sing. Myrobalan. 

BOOLANDUH, in 75° 38’ E. and L. 29° 
56'N. 

BOOLUN, Hind. Gold thread used in mak¬ 
ing* gold lace and brocades. 

BOOM, (1 VoL), a Thibetan work in 12 
volumes containing tracts of the Eloopka Sec¬ 
tion ; 11 Volumes were sent to the India Mu¬ 
seum. 

BOOM, Singiipo. A river. 

BOOM1 KOOMARA. Trichosanthes cor- 
data, 

BOOMI TYLUM, Tel. Naphtha ; Petro¬ 
leum. . .* 

BOOMWOL, also Katoen, Dut. Cotton. 

BOON, Hind. Unground coffee; the Coffee 
berry. 

BOON, Reed or Shove, the wood-like part 
of the flax plant. It is surrounded by the tough 
fibres called bast or liarl and covered by cuticle, 
all cemented together by gummy and azotized 
compounds.— Boyle t <p. 199, 315. 

BOONDALA ? An agricultural race in the 
Maiker district. 

BOONDEE, a town in Lat 75°. 40’ E. and 
Long. 25? 26’ N. 
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BOONERE OR BUNOOR. 


BOOROOGA WOOD. 


BOONDEE, the ruling family of Boondee 
belong according to Aitcheson to the Hara 
tribe of rajpoots. They have been elsewhere 
noticed as Chouhone or Pramora rajputs, 
The first rajah with whom the British Govern¬ 
ment had any intercourse was Orneda, who 
gave most efficient assistance to Colonel Mon- 
son’s army in its retreat before Holkar: he died, 
in 1804, after a rule of upwards of fifty years, 
and was succeeded by his infant son, Bisben 
Sing. During the Mahratta supremacy this state 
suffered much at the hands of Sindia and 
Ilolkar, who virtually assumed the manage¬ 
ment of the revenues. The territory of Boon¬ 
dee .was so situated‘as to be of great import¬ 
ance during the war in 1817 in cutting off the 
flight of the Pindaiee. Maha Rao Bishen 
Sing early accepted the British alliance, and a 
treaty‘was concluded with him on 10th Febru¬ 
ary 1818, By this, the tribute paid to Holkar 
and the lands in Boondee held by Holkar were 
relinquished to the rajah, who engaged to pay 
to the British Government the share of tribute 
he had hitherto paid to Sindia. In its earlier 
fortunes, this little state became so connect¬ 
ed with the imperial court of Delhi that, 
like Jeipoor, the princes adopted several of 
court customs. The Purthan, or premier, was 
entitled l)ewan and Moosahib ; and he had the 
entire management of the territory and finances 
The Foujdar or Kilkdar is the governor of the 
castle, the Main de Palais , who, at Boondi, is 
never a rajpoot, but some Dhabhae or foster- 
brother, identified with the family, who likewise 
heads the feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and 
has lands assigned for their support. The 
BucJcshee controls generally all accounts ; the 
Rassala those of the household expenditure. 
Boondee has a beautiful palace.— Tod’s Rajas¬ 
than, Vol.Il.p. 504. Treaties, Engagements 
and Sunnuds, Vol IV. p, 63. 

BOONDOO MALLI, Tel, Jaaminum sam- 
bac .—Ait. 

BOONEE. A muslin made at Dacca. See 
Cotton Manufactures. 

BOONERE OR BUNOOR. Beyond the 
Judoon country ou the North West, is Booneer 
or Bunoor. It is a rugged country, extending 
from the lower range of the Hindoo Coosh 
downwards to hills which command the Chum- 
la valley and the central plain of Eusufzye. On 
its Western Frontier, again, lies the Swat terri¬ 
tory. The Boonere people are strong; they 
could muster a force of some thousand* ; they 
appear to b$ on good terras with their neigh¬ 
bours, the Swatee, In \849 they aided some 
British subjects, at Loondkhor in Eusufzye, 
who refused to pay revenue ; but they have 
generally abstained from molesting British 
subjects, and the British had no concern with 
$tam. Near'them are the Swat, Baneezye and 


Lower Osmankheyl tribes, the two latter being 
subordinate to the former. 

BOOR A, Boori, Boorha, Budda, Hind., old. 

BOORA-BOLONG, a river near Huldee 
pudda in Balasore. 

# BOORAGA, Tel., the name of the gum 
and wood obtained from Bombax malabaricum. 
It is a pure gum. See Salmalia malabarica, 

BOORAUMPOOR in Long. 73° 40’ E, and 
Lat. 23 Q O’ N. 

BOORASOO, a pass to Changaoo from. 
Kunawur. 

BOOR-COLE. Grows, in India, to great 
perfection ; the leaves are curled. The tops 
should be cut off when two feet high ; the 
sprouts are the only part fit for use. 

BOOREE, Beng. Symplocos spicata, 

BOOREE. The pollen of the plant called 
Typha elephantina ( putera ), a native of Sinde; 
it is inflammable like that of Lycopodium, and 
used as a substitute for it in Europe, It is 
collected in Sinde.— Royle , p. 35. 

BOOREE BARAK, a river in Lalla Bazar, 
in Silhet. 

BOOREE DEWAH and RANDAREE, 
three nuddies near Chickulwar, and Malligaum. 

BOOREE KOSSEE, a river in Purneah. 

BOOR-GANDUK orLAL BUCKIAH, a 
river near Shekur gunj. 

BOOROOD, a race in Berar. There are 955 
of this people in the Oomraoti district. 

BOORHAMPORE. 

BOORIGOPAN, Beng. Dipteracantlms de- 
jectus. 

BOORJ, An. Hind. Pers., a Bastion, a 
Fort, Boorooj, the plural, is applied to the signs 
of the Zodiac, in order, as Masudi says, to mark 
the position of the stars with reference to these 
fixed objects. The word burj is widely diffused 
In Gothic Bairgan, and Saxon, Beorgan to 
fortify ; Celtic Brig; this however is doubtful, 
as Brig frequently seems to apply to towns near 
bridges. Thracian Bria, a city (Strabo, VII.) 
German Burg, a city ; and English Borough, 
Burgh, and Bury so frequently the affix of the 
name of the towns. All places in Britain that 
in the old time had the name of Bourroughs, were 
places one way* or other fenced or fortified. 
(“Restitution of decayed Intelligence* Ch. 
VII.) The Greek Purg-os is evidently the 
same word, signifying a Tower and hence ap¬ 
plied also to a Dice Box-Mitteret in pyrgum 
talos. (Iior: Sat: II., 7, 17.) < It enters 
commonly into the name of fortified towns. 
One in Mysia; (Anabasis VII. 8, 8.) In 
Thrace; (Herod: VII. Elliot Supple¬ 
mental Glosswnj. 

BOOROOUH GAHA, Sing. Swietenia 
chloroxylou. 

BOOROOGA WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Bombax 

malabaricum. 
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BOOT AN* 


BOOTUm 


, BOOROONDI. Sans, Celosia albida. 

BOORUNK KALA—Ocymum basilicum ; 
Sweet Basil. 

BOORYA. PERs.Mats. 

BOOSI. Tel. Vitex arborea. 

BOO-SO-PAW. Buem. The cork tree is 
indigenous in the lower provinces of Burmah, 
and it is believed,* in the upper also. Unlike 
the proper cork, the bark is thin and worth¬ 
less. The wood itself is soft, tough, and fine 
and makes a good cork. It seems to be the 
Bignonia suberosa.— Malcolm, Vol. I.p> 1*91. 

BOOT, Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

BOOTA, Guz. Hind. Maize, the head of 
the Zea mays, which is grown at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains and sown in garden beds or 
in the fields ; the ground should be well ma¬ 
nured before the seed is sown, it requires little 
care ; the heads are either boiled or roasted 
before being eaten. 

BOOT ALL A-POT AKA, also Amslmnaty- 
divaiu-diva. Sans. Senna. 

BOOTALLI MAttAM. Tam. Givotia Rot- 
tleriformis. 

BQO.TAN, an independent Kingdom on the 
N. E frontier of British India. According to 
Atkinson, the temporal supremacy in Bootan 
is. vested in au officer called the Deb Rajah, 
and the spiritual supremacy in another officer 
called the Dharm Rajah. The first intercourse 
Qf the British*government with Bootan com¬ 
menced with the expedition sent in 1772 for 
the relief of the rajah of Coocli Behar. The 
Booteah being driven out of Coocli Behar, 
and pursued into the hills, threw themselves 
on the protection of Thibet. The Teshoo, or 
TesOo Lama, then regent of Thibet, and guar¬ 
dian of the grand Lama of Lassn, addressed 
the Government of India on their behalf. The 
application was favourably received, and a 
treaty, of peace was concluded on 25th 
April 1774. From that year, toith the ex¬ 
ception of two unsuccessful commercial mis¬ 
sions in 1774 and 1783, there was little inter¬ 
course with Bootan, until the British occupa¬ 
tion of Assam, which connected the British and 
Bootan frontiers. From that time, there bad 
been a continued series of aggressions by the 
Booteah on British territory, followed by re¬ 
prisals on the part of the British government, 
and the occupation of the Dooars or passes 
which lie at the foot of the Booteah hills. 
Between the Teesta, which forms the eastern 
boundary of Sikkim and the Monas, there are 
eleven Dooar, some bordering (.on British terri¬ 
tory and some on the state of Cooch Behar. 
Their names are,— 

Dalimkote, Buxa, Reepoo, 

Zamerkote, Bulks, Cheerungoor Bid- 

Chsemurchoe, Bara, .]ee, 

IiUkhee, Gooma* Bagh or Bijuee* 


• Little i? known regarding the first six of 
these, They are governed by Soubahs ap¬ 
pointed by the sunnud of the .Deb Rajah. 
Bijuee and Sidlee are governed by Rajahs, who 
pay tribute to Bootan, and the Bijuee Rajah 
holds two Fergunnahs in British territory for 
which he pays revenue to Government. 

On the northern frontier of Kamroop there 
are five Dooar, and on the north of Durrung 
two. Their, names are,— 

Ghurkolah. I Chapakbamar. Nulling. 
Baksha or Banska, Bijnee, 

Chappagooree. | Booree Gooma, 

Under the Assam government, the Kamroop 
Dooar had entirely fallen under the Bootan 
authorities, and the Bootan supremacy con¬ 
tinued after the acquisition of Assam by the 
British Government. But the Durrung Dooar 
were held alternately four months by the 
British Government, and eight months by the 
Booteahs each year. In 1841, in consequence 
of aggressions, the whole of these Dooars 
were annexed to British territories, and’ Rs. 
10,000 a year paid as compensation to the 
Chiefs of .Kamroop and similarly with the Bhoo- 
teahs of Durrung Towang Rs. 5,000 a year 
paid for the Koreapara dooar. To the east of 
the Towang country are the independent clans 
of the Rooprye and Shirgaiah Booteahs, whose 
custom it was to enter the Char Dooar and 
Now Duoar, which have been held by the 
British government since the occupation of 
Assam and to levy black mail. But the black 
mail was eventually commuted to an annual 
payment of money. The Rooprye and Shirgaiah 
Booteahs receive under agreement Rs. 2,B26-7 
a year. Similar payments are made to the 
Thebengiah Booteahs, but they do not appear 
to have subscribed any engagement. 

Further to the east are the wild tribes of 
Aka, with whom similar agreements have been 
made. The Duffia, Meri and Bor Abor also 
receive money payments in lieu of black mail, 
but no engagements appear to have been taken 
from them .—Aitchmns Treaties, Vol . /, 
p. 142-3. 

BOOTAN KOOSHUM. Sans. Anisomeles 

malabarica. 

BOO-TA-YAT, Buem. JEgiceras fragrans. 

— Kon. 

BOOTIA, the people of Bootan. See 
Bootan ; India. 

BOOTIRSACHA. Malay, Glass beads. 
BOOT KHANA, Fees. Lit-id61-house, by 
some supposed to be the origin of the English 
word Pagoda. 

BOOT-KULAY, Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

BOOTUNTI, a name given to the Tartars 
by. the people of Lower Kunawari They also 
call the Tartars Zhadj also Bhotiab, and theit 
country is called Bhpt and Bootuni These 


m 



BORAGO 2EYLANICA. 


* BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 


Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawer, See Kunawer. 

i BO-PHALLI, Hind., species ofCbrchorus, 
viz. C. olitorius, C. depressus, C. acutanguln, 
and other species. 

BOPP; F., A Sanscrit scholar who, since 
1816, has been printing works on Sanscrit 
Grammar and Comparative Philology. 

BOPPAYI, Ted. Oarica papaya. L. 

BOR, Hind,. Ficus indica. 

BORA. See Inscriptions,'p. 391. 

BORA, Hind. A rice sack. 

BO HA, Hind. Dolichos catjan. 


BOR-ABOR, A race dwelling on the nortli il,to a double crown. 


f Is cultivated in some gardens at Ajmere as a 
I flower.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 180. 

BORA, See Bliora* 

BORAS. Dut. Botox. 

BORASSUS. The Tenasserim Provinces 
yield an indigenous palm, which the natives 
call the wild palmyra. It has the fruit of the 
palmyra, but the leaf differs from it sufficiently 
•to constitute it another species.—Wood not 
known.— Dr. Mason's Tenasserim. 

BORASSUS DICHOTOMUS, a name giv¬ 
en to the B. fiabelli formis, when it split’s 


of the Abor, occupying the mountains on the BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, Linn ; 
• north of the Brahmaputra River in Lat. 28° Ehcede; Roxb. 

N. and Long. 95° E. to the West pf the Di- Lontarus (Iomcsli R k 

hong river. The British government make 1 ' 1 

money payments to the Bor Abor, Dophla, Meri ^ * ree * s uaTne( ^ 

and Aka to abstain from levying black mail in D°m. Ar. j Am-Pana.I 

Assam.— Aitcheson, See Abor, India, d . » Uarim. 

17 - 338 . V Tal-fiauh’h. Benu. Tala. 

BORACHA. Port. Caoutchouc. Eno. BrabT^' E ‘ NU ' ™. 

ISORA-CIIUNCt, or« ground-fuh” of Bhoo- Tat ka jhan*""::’ta, Tatti ch” tn .'.'".. 

tan. Inhabits the jhcels and slow running honta]. Jav, Penti-tati chettu. 

streams near the hills, but lives principally in Ii0Utar *- •••;. Malay. Karata-lamu. 

the*banks, into which they penetrate from one PaDa ... Maleal ‘ i>oUl ta ^. 

to five or six feet and are found generally two The wood is called. 

in each chamber, coiled concentrically like Palmyra wood. Eno. Panam maram 

snakes. The entrance to these retreats leading Porcupine wood. „ 
from the river into the bank is generally a few Tar-kejhar-kMakriHiND Tatti chettu karri 
inches below the surface, so that the fish can The palm wine or toddy is known a 

return to the water at pleasure. The mode of Tan.]) UK . i Tuwnk.I 

catching them is by introducing'the hand into Palmyra Toddy ...Eno, | Pannain kaliu . 


’ P* Tal gach’h. Beno. 

Palmyra Tree. ... Eng. 

Brab Tree.. 

Bhoo- Tar ka jhar. Hind. ! 


Am-Pana. MaleaL* 

C'arim. „ 

Tala .Sans. 

Tal .Singh. 

Panam maram .Tam. 

Tatti chettu. Tel. 


The wood is called. 

Palmyra wood. Eno. Panam maram kattai. 

Porcupine wood. „ Tam. 

Tar-ke jhar-kMakriH ind Tatti chettu karra. Tel. 

The palm wine or toddy is known ns 

Tari. Duk. I Tuwak. Malay. 

Palmyra Toddy ...Eng, | Pannain kaliu. Tam, 


these holes. It is not believed that they bore ^ era . Malay, | Tati kaliu. Tel. 

their own burrows, but that they take posses- The su^ar is 

cion of those made by land-crabs Dr. Campbell Tar-k.vgnr,. Due. I Pannam vclluta. ...Tam. 

says they are not more capable than other fish Jaggery of Talrnym Tati bellam. Tel. 

of moving on dry ground. The bora-cluing Toddy.Ex\o. | 

would appear to be an Ophiocephalus, probably The edible part is called 

Ihe O. barb described by Buchanan, ns in- Oo»ngl„,l. Duk. Tala . Saks. 

habiting holes in the banks of rivers tribnta- Young Palmyra Plant. Ponnam kelangu.... Tam. 

rv to the Ganges.— Tennent s Sketches of Nat. Eng Tati-gadda.. Tel. 

fruT’ P n . . The fibres of the palmyra leaf are called 

BORACHA. Pout. Cdoutcliouc. „ _ 

BOttAEE.—Borago officinalis. PMnam Mr . Tam ' \ Tatl D “. Tn * 

BORAEE, a river near Rhylee in Dumoh, 18 ^ ie 

BORAGE, COUNTRY, Eno, 8yn. of Tarphal. .. Dck. Tata. Sans. 

Coleus amboinicus, Lour. Palmyra fruit,. Eng. Panuam pallam .... Tam. 

BOR AGIN ACEjE. See Ehretiacem, Echi- BnaLu,,tar . Malay * Tatipandu. ...Tel. 

um grandillorum, Cordia, Nonea, Conoglos- To Eastern nations, the Palmyra tree is only 


BORAGE, COUNTRY, Eno, Syn. of Tarphal...... Dck. Tata .Sans. 

Coleus amboinicus, Lour. Palmyra fruit,. Eng. Panuam pallam .... Tam. 

BOR AGIN ACEjE. See Eliretiacem, Echi- BnaLo,,tar . Malay * Tatipandu. ...Tel. 

um grandillorum, Cordia, Nonea, Conoglos- To Eastern nations, the Palmyra tree is only 
sura. inferior in usefulness to the date tree and the 

BORAGO OFFICINALIS, linn, a plant of cocoanut palm. It grows straight to a height 
Europe, grown in India as a pot herb; the of 70 feet with a circumference of feet at 


young shoots and leaves as salad requires treat¬ 
ment similar to Angelica, it is suitable for the 
flower garden. 

BORAGO INDICA. Ste Ch’hota Kulpa. 
BORAGO ZEYLANICA. 


bottom and 2£ at top. A tamil poem, of 
Ceylon, the Tala YiUsam, enumerates 801 
purposes to which the Palmyra may be applied. 
The trees have to attain a considerable age 
before they become fit for timber, as their wood 


Balatti Kulpa. Beng. I Valniti kulpa. Hind.I 6 " ^ ^ 

•Ceylon Borage. Eng. | harder and blacker it is the better. The wood, 
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BORASSUS flabelliformis. • 


BORASSUS FUBELUFORMJS. 


near the circumference of old trees, is very and small rope. They are about two feet in 
hard, black, heavy, and durable* A cubic foot length are strong and used for wood. The large 
weighs 65 lbs. and it is calculated to last 8C carpenter beetle i% Xylocopa” delights in bpring 
years. In some parts of the Ceylon and Mad- this hard wood, though the Cumboo is still 
ras coasts, this tree is very abundant, especially more attractive to it. Small canoes are formed 
in sandy tracts near the sea, though it is to be of this tree, two of which lashed to a couple of 
seen in most parts of India, and occasionally spars form the usual mode of crossing lakes and 
so far north as 30°. It is used chiefly for rivers in the Circars—the root forms the head 
rdfters, joists and reepers. When of good age, of the canoe, the smaller end is either elevated 
the timber is very valuable for this purpose, the out of water by the form, or some six inches of 
trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 the pith is left at that end. As this decays, a 
for reepers ; these are dressed with an adze, lump of clay suppliA its place. Formerly sea- 
Those of the Jaffna Palmyras are famous, going vessels were planked with this wood, but 
and were, in former times, largely exported, the iron fastenings were soon destroyed. Boats 
From the structure of the wood it splits planked .with it were, till lately, common on the 
easily in the direction of its length, yet sup- Godavery, being built probably where sawyers A 
ports a greater cross strain than any other are not procurable. The peculiar structure of the 
wood. Old black Palmyra wood, was, next to wood of'the palms deserves attention, it ap- 
the Casuarina, the strongest wood that Dr. pears formed of a series of hard stiff longitudi- 
Wight tried, one specimen bore upwards of nal fibres not interlaced or twisted but crossed 
700 lbs., and five of them gave ’an average of at considerable intervals at various angles by 
648 lbs,, though he found some very bad. similar fibres which proceed from the soft heart 
Mr. Rohde also remarks that it is the strongest of the tree, to the outer part, probably to Jthe 
wood lie tried, retaining fpr a length of time the leaf stem—a radial section of palmyra rafter 
position it assumed when loaded, without in- shows this, the interstices are filled up with 
crease of deflexion : iron nails soon rust in this pith, the proportion of which increases with the 
wood. He procured it of excellent quality in distance from the outer part. r l he woojl is 
the Circars. The thickness of rafters when used in England for veneers and inlaying. It 
trimmed up rarely exceeds two inches four feet is exported in large quantities from Ceylon, 
from the ground and one inch at twenty or where it is used for rafters, pillars, and posts of 
twenty-four feet from it. The fruit ami tli* native houses.- In the sandy parts of Jaffna in 
fusiform roots of the young trees are used as an Ceylon, a hollow palmyra i 9 inserted to form a 
article of food by the poorer classes. Very well. The dark outside wood of very old trees, 
neat baskets of Palmyra leaf are made in Tin- is used to some extenUn Europe for umbrella 
nevelly. Borne clean but brittle fibres were handles, walking canes, paper rulers, fancy 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, boxes, wafer stamps and other articles The 
by the Tinnevelly, Madura and Travancore lo- timber of the female tree is the hardest and 
cal committees; and well twisted rope accom- best, and that of the male tree is never used, 
panied most of the samples, but the materia! unless the tree be very old. It is too heavy 
was said to be stiff, brittle, and liable to rot to make ships of. At certain seasons of 
when wet. This substance did not appear to the year, thousands are employed in fell- 
have undergone any preparation, and it con- ing and’dressing it. Each tree has from 
tained so much woody fibre that it is question- twenty-five to forty fresh green leaves upon it 
able whether it would ever be suited for manu- at a time, of which ihe natives cut off twelve or 
facturing purposes. Its chief uses are for se- fifteen annually lo be employed as thatch, fences, 
curing thatch, tying bamboos, and in building manure, mats, and mat baskets, bags, irrigation 
native huts. The dried leaves of this plant are baskets, winnows, bats, caps,fans,umbrellas,&c; 
used for writing upon with an iron style, also books and olay, tatakoo or puttay, for wiiting 
in thatching, making fans, and light baskets for on. Irt the Bombay side it is common only on 
irrigation. Next to Caryota urens , it is the the Northern Konkan where it is in some parts 
largest palm on the coast of the Peninsula and so abundant, that it might be termed a forest, 
it seems to thrive equally well in all soils and It i9 a rare tree in the southern jungles of the 
situations. The seeds when young are eaten Bombay Presidency. The wood, when protect- 
by the natives, being jelly-like and palatable, ed from moisture, is very durable, and may be 
The leaves are universally used for writing up- used with advantage for terraces, &c, when the 
on, with an iron style, N They are also employ- upper covering is complete. It is also used for 
od for,thatching houses, for making small bas- canoes. Its leaves, prepared, furnish the leaf 
kets, mats, &c., and some are also formed into (“ Ola” Tamil) on which the Tamuls write. Its 
large fans, called vissa'ries in Tamul. The fibres palm wine is largely used, or converted into 
of the petioles of the leaves (Palmyra nar) are arrack or sugar. Its fruit, of the size of an 
employed on the Madras side for making twine ostrich egg, grows in clusters. But the trees 
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from which the toddy or Pahn wine are drawn, | 
oannot beir fruit. When the spathes of the 
fruit bearing trees appear, the toddy drawer 
climbing to the top of the tree, binds the 
spathes tightly with things to prevent their fur¬ 
ther expanaiou and thoroughly bruises the em¬ 
bryo flowers within *to facilitate this exit of the 
juice. For several succeeding mornings, this 
operation of crushing is repeated, and each day 
a thin slice is taken off the end of the racemes 
to faclitate the exit of the sap and prevent it 
bursting the spathe. About the morning of 
the eighth day, the sap begins to exude, when 
the toddy drawer again trims this truncated 
spathe and inserts its extremity iulo an earthen 
pot to collect the* juice. These vessels are 
emptied morning and evening and the palmyra 
will continue for four or five months to pour 
forth its sap at the rate of three or four quarts 
a day but once in every three years, the opera¬ 
tions is omitted and the fruit is permitted to 
form, without which the natives assert that the 
tree would pine and die. The tree, during the 
first part of the. season, yields a pretty large 
quantity of toddy or palm wine. This is either 
drank fresh drawn from the tree, or boiled 
down into a coarse kind of 9yrup called jaggery, 
or it is fermented for distillation. The date tree, 
in S. India, ajso furnishes toddy, and the 
amount of* daily drunkenness exceeds all that 
i3 ever witnessed in Europe. A farina, called 
“ Ila-Pananki jangu raavu,” is obtained from 
the ro.ot by treating it the same as in manu¬ 
facturing manioc. It i9 very* nourishing. The 
germinating seeds (Ponatoo, Singh,) are boiled 
and eaten in Ceylon a9 a vegetable.— Seeman, 
Simmonds. Drs. Wight, Cleghorn, Gibson, Mr. 
Rohde. Hartwig , p. 139, quoting Sir J. E. 
Tennent, Vol. li p. 523. See Fruits ; Pal¬ 
myra ; Porcupine wood. 

BORAX, Eng. Ger. Lat. Port. 

Buruq...' . ,.Ar. Sohaga .Hind. 

Tunkar...... Pijer. Jav. Malay. 

Kuddia-khar.BENG,Guz. Soda bibom. Lat. 

Boras .Dut. Patteri. Malay. 

Bi-borate of soda... Eng. Chaularaya.. Nep. 

Tincal.. Tunkar. Pers. 

Borate *al calinule de Tunkana. Sans. 

soude. FL Lansipuscara .Singh. 

Borate de soude „ Vengaram. Tam. 

Borax Saures .Ger. Velligaram .Tel. 

Tunkun-kbar.Guz. Tsaie... Tib . 

The greater part of the borax met with in 
commerce, as crude borax or tincal, was for¬ 
merly obtained from lakes in Thibet, the waters 
of which yield a yellowish white mass, contain¬ 
ing from 30-to 50 per cent, of real borax* That 
was refined chiefly at Venice and Amsterdam. 
Recently, a lake wittf waters similarly impreg¬ 
nated has been discovered in California. But, 
for a long time past, the borax of commerce has 
been obtained by treating with carbonate of 


Sodium, the boric acid obtained from the vol¬ 
canic district of Tuscany, where jets of vapour, 
issue from the ground. The natural borax of 
South Eastern Asia is obtained in large quan¬ 
tities in the valley of Puga, in Ladakh, from 
Lake Jigatzi in Thibet, 20 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, also in the course of the Sanpu river and 
from the Chaba Lake beyond the Kylas Hills. 
Its other localities are said to be Persia, China 
and South America. It is collected on the bor¬ 
ders of the Tibetan lakes as the water dries up, 
then smeared with fat to prevent loss by eva¬ 
poration and transported across the Himalaya 
on the backs of sheep and goats, then refined at 
Umritsur and Lahore by washing with lime 
water It is employed by the natives of India 
R 9 a tonic for loss of appetite; also a9& deob¬ 
struent ami diuretic in ascites: and also to 
promote labour. It is used in the arts to 
clean metals before soldering, to form & glaze 
on earthenware, and in the preparation of yar¬ 
ds hes. It is employed as a chemical flux and 
in experiments with the blowpipe. It is in 
composition a biborate of soda. Borax is im¬ 
ported into Bombay from Calcutta and is 
brought to the Bengal bazaars from Thibet, via 
Assam ; in India it is employed, in the moist 
way, as a solvent for gum lac. It is much 
used by the Tamool goldsmith, tinkers (Can- 
nar, Tam ) and tinmen (Tagara velecarer, Tam.), 
to facilitate the fusion of their metals. With it 
and lime juice, the Vaishnava hindoos prepare 
their red Tiroochoornum, with which they mark 
their foreheads perpendicularly. Borax is readi¬ 
ly purified by simple solution and crystalliza¬ 
tion. Borax is sometimes adulterated with 
alum and common salt; but ammonia gives 
a white precipitate (alumina), if the former, 
and nitrate of silver, a white precipitate, if the 
latter, be present. Price of raw borax, id. 
per lb.; of refined borax, 6d. per lb.— Bang* 
Thar. p. 3G4. Aim Mat. Med. p. 144, Gal. 
Cat. Ex.l%b'2. * 

BORE OR TIDAL WAVE. Eng. 

The dee )oq.Bukm. I Baua ..Malay, 

Eagre. Chin. | 

The bore in India, those of the Bay of Fundy, 
and the Amazon are the most celebrated, 
but they occur in Southern Asia on several 
rivers, in the Gulf of Cambay, the Ganges, the 
Irawaddy, the Sit&ng and on some China rivers. 
The bore is a tremulous tidal-wave, which, at 
stated periods, comes rolling,in from the sea, 
threatening to overwhelm and ingulf every 
thing that moves on the beach. 

In the Hooghly, this ig called Bora or Bore, 
In China, it is known as Eagre; in the 
mouth of the united Tigris and Euphrates, 
it is called Bar. In the Dordogne, in France, 
it is called Mascara. In the Marauon, it bears 
the name of the Rollers ; but by the Indians it 
is called Pororca, 
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; This phenomenon h only common to certain channels are broad and open, the height and 
rivers, and though evidently connected with the force of this wave rolls the largest coasting 
tides, as it always occurs at the springs, it has craft over and swamps them.” The bore, in 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. Colonel 1782, flowed as far as Nuddea in the Hoogly 
Eroy attributes it to a ground well. Another but at the present day it falls short of that 
view describes the great tidal wave as taking place by many miles, not ascending much be- 
its origin in the Southern Ocean, rushing with yond Sooksagor. It reachesr Dacca on the Buree 
impetuosity up the Bay of Bengal, breaking in Gunga 'and Castee on the Horinghatta branch, 
an angry surf all along the Coromandel Coast, Amongst the calamities that have overtaken 
and at times cutting olF all communication the Soonderbuns we must not omit to mention 
between the shipping and the -shore. This the great inundations caused by cyclones or 
wave, when aided by the south-west monsoon hurricanes. About 1584, the tract lying 
and by the full and change of the moon, rushes between the Horinghatta and the Ganges, 
with great impetuosity up the rivers of the known as the Backergunge or Burrisal I)is- 
Gangetic Delta, where it is opposed by the trict, was swept by an inundation, succeeded 
freshes that descend from the up-country during immediately afterwards by an incursion of 
the prevalence of the Southwest monsoon. Portuguese and Mugh pirates. In June 1822 
When the South-west monsoon has set in this same tract was again inundated, 10,000 
bringing with it the dangerous tidal bore, inhabitants perishing and many houses and 
this, for three or four days at the full and property destroyed* In A. D* 1737 happened 
change of the moon may be seen racing up the the great Calcutta storm. In 1736 A- D. the 
Hooghly river at the rate of twenty miles an river Megna rose six feet above its usual level 
hour, dashing from side to side of the river at Lukhipoor. In A. 1). 1833 Saugor Island 
according as the bends, or reaches deflect it in was submerged 10 feet ; the whole of the 
its course. Upon the approach of this wave a population, between 3,000 and 4,000 souls, 
distant murmur is heard which soon turns into together with some of the European superin- 
the cry ban ! ban ! ban 1 from the mouths of tendents perished ; at Kedgeree a’building, 18 
thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, and feet high was completely submerged. The 
others who are on the look out for this much “ Duke of York,” East Indiarnnn was thrown 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all high and dry in the rice fields neaf Fultah in 
sorts of craft to push out into the centre of the the Hoogly and in 1848 A. 1). the Island of 
river, the only spot where the wave does not Sundeep was submerged .—(Calcutta Review.) 
curl over and break. Should any boat or small The bore in the Irawady river is often severe, 
craft be caught in that portion of-the wave that but in the'Sitangk river its fury is great and occa- 
breaks, instant destruction is inevitable. Nurne- aions much loss of life. It is 7 feet, but Burraaus 
rous boats from the up-country provinces are lost name 30 feet as the height to which it occa- 
every year from the crew being ignorant either sionally rises a*ud this may perhaps be the case 
of the existence of the bore, or from not knowing i n the bends of the river, where the rush 
the correct position to take up so as to meet it. has attained its full speed, before being 
Ships at anchor in Calcutta though not exposed reflected to the next bend. Even in the Hoogly 
to the breaking portion of the wave frequently near the bend atChandpal gliat,the pointed curl- 
part their cables when struck with the wave, ing wave may be seen several feet high. 
If standing on the shore during the rapid rush* The “ Bore ” of the Tsien-tang river, is famous 
ing passage of the bore, it is a curious sight to in Chinese history. According to a Chinese 
see the lower portion of the river or that proverb, it is one of the three wonders of the 
nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher that world, the other two being the demons at Tang- 
the upper portion of the river, the tide rising chan and the thunder at Lung-chan. As in 
that number of feet in an instant. The height other countries, it appears generally on the 2nd 
of the bore in the Hoogly varies from five to or 3rd day after the full or change of the moon 
twelve feet, it is exceedingly dangerous in or at what are called spring tides, and parti- 
some parts of the river, bub more moderate in culavly in spring and autumn, about the time 
others; it never breaks on both sides of the the sun is crossing the line. Should it so bap- 
river at the samfr time. Deepwater engulfs its pen that strong easterly gales blow at these 
force, but shallotv water, or a sand bank, limes the Eagre rolls along in all its grandeur 
brings out all its power and fury.” Dr. Hooker and carries everything before it, Dr. Macgo- 
mentions, that at 4he mouth of the Megna wan, gave an account of it at Hang-chow-foo. 
river, “ the great object in the navigation is to Mr. Fortune from a terrace in front of the Tri¬ 
keep afloat and to make progress towards the wave temple saw, on a sudden, all traffic in the 
top of the tide and during it3 flood, and to thronged mart suspended ; porters cleared the 
ground during the ebb in creeks where the front street of every description of merchandise; 
bore (tidal wave) is not violent; for where the; boatmen ceased lading and unlading their 
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vessels and put out into the middle of the 
stream, so that a'few minutes sufficed to give 
a deserted appearance to the busiest part of one 
of the busiest cities in Asia - : the centre of the 
Tiver teemed with craft from small boats to 
large barges, including the gay flower-boats, 
loud shouting from the fleet* announced the ap¬ 
pearance of the flood which seemed like a 
glistening white cable stretched 4 athwart the 
river at its mouth as far down as the eye could 
reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese poets 
to that of thunder, speedily drowned t!iat*of the 
boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate of 25 j 
miles an hour it assumed the appearance of j 
an alabaster wall or rather of a cataract four j 
or five miles across, and about thirty feet high, 
moving bodily onward. Soon it reached the 
advanced guard of the immense assemblage of 
vessels awaiting its approach, all intently 
occupied in keeping their prows towards the j 
wave which threatened to submerge everything 
afloat: but their boats nil vaulted, as it were, I 
to the summit with perfect safety and, when ! 
the Eagre had passed about half-way among , 
the craft, on one side they were quietly repos- 1 
ing on the surface of the unruffled stream, 
while.those on the nether portion were pitching \ 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on the j 
flood, others were scaling with the agility of | 
salmon the formidable cascade. This grand 
and exciting scene was but of a moments dura-. 
tiou ; The wave passed up the river in an in-1 
stant, but from this point with gradually dirai-1 
nishing force, size and velocity, until it ceased I 
to be perceptible, which Chinese accounts re¬ 
present tef be eighty miles distant from the city. 
A slight flood continued after the passage of the 
wave, but it soon began to ebb. The Chinese 
say that the rise and fall of the tide is sometimes 
forty leot at Hangchow. The maximum iise| 
and fall at spring tides is probably at the mouth 
of the river, or upper part of tho bay, where 
the Eagre is hardly discoverable. In the 
Bay ‘of Fundy, where the tides -rush in with 
amazing velocity, there is at one place a rise of 
seventy feet, but there the magnificent phe¬ 
nomenon in question does not appear to be 
known at all. It is not, therefore, where tides 
attain their greatest rapidity, or maximum vise 
and fall, that the wave is met with, but where 
a river and its estuary both present a peculiar 
configuration.— Fortune A. Res. among the 
Chi p. 317. Calcutta Review. 

BORE7E. S$e Caprc®, 

BORECOLE. Brassica oleracea, var. Scotch 
Kale. The winter greens of England and 
Scotland. 

BOEEE. Several towqs'of this name; one in 
L. 66° 40'E. and L. 82° 21' N,, others in 
L, 72°. 53' E. and L. 20°. 6’ N. in L. 74° 
50' E. and L. 21?* 32' N, ini. 78? 59' E. 


and L, 20* 48' N. in L. 78° 85' E. and L. 
19° 65'. N. in L. 79* 30 E. and L. 24° 20* 
N. and in L. 80° 8' E. and L. 19° 38' N. 
The word means old. 

BOREGAUM, towns in L. 76°. 29' E. and 
! L *1*. 38' N. in L. 76° 43’ E. and L. 19° 
20' N. L 78* 18' E. and L. 20* 44' N. in L. 

| 79* 32' E. andL. 2i° 10'N. in L. 74° 13' 
E. and L. 17* 3G N., L. 75° 53' E. and L, 
18*25’N. 

BURENDA PASS or Bruang pass, in the 
Himalaya, in L. 31° 22’ N. and L. 78° 6’ E. in 
GSrhwal-KaiiSwar, leads from.the P£bar river 
to the Betspa valley. The top of the pass i 9 
15,290 i‘. according to llerb. and Hodgs. but 
15,095 ft. according to .Gerrard. 

The source of the Pdbar is 12,914 ft. Ilerb. 
and Hodgs. but 13,839 ft. Ger. It leads 
from the Baspa valley to the upper part of the 
Pabar or Tons river, Thomsons Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Tibet, page 75. Schla- 

(jentvyit. 

BORER, Eng- A name given to the larva 
of Coleopterous beetles, which injure coffee trees. 
There are two, the white and red borer and the 
chief of these is the Xylotrechus quadripes of 
Chevrolat- The large and rapid introduction 
of coffee growing into Ceylon and India has 
shown that the plant is liable to be attacked by 
many enemies and ignorance of that has been 
the cause of much loss. Coffee trees in Coorg 
have also been injured by the rot, a disease re¬ 
sulting from improper pruning. The rot attacks 
and decays the centre of the stem. In Coorg, 
when the tree is attacked by the borer the 
leaves become yellow and droop. The insects 
arc generally about the diameter of a small 
quill, are always confined to the wood and 
never enter the bark until the larva has done its 
work, passed through the pupa stage and is 
about, to escape in the form of a beetle. The 
eggs are deposited by the females near the root 
of the tree and the pupa borers tunnel up the 
heart of the plant.— Dr. Bidie on Coffee plant¬ 
ing, See Bug. 

BORG1TE, a class of the Mameluk, of Cir¬ 
cassian origin. . 

BO KG ON G, a river near the Cossya hills. 

BORI, Mal. Croton- seed. 

BORI. A sweatmeat of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
a curious substance in yellow lumps, consisting 
of the pollen of the dib grass ( Typha elephant¬ 
ine) and of T.'augustifolia collected and knead¬ 
ed together, perhaps with the aid of a little 
treacle or sugar. 

I BOR JUREE, a river near Jyrong, a Garrow 
village. 

BORN A COTI, in hinduism, an imaginary 
city, supposed to lie under'the equator at 4)0° 
from Lanca, 
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BOR NEIGURA, Bor Sorri and Hoorhoori, 
rivers near Mopea in Cherra punjee. 

BORNELLA DIGITATA. Adams. A nudi- 
branch or marine slug, which occurs in the tropi¬ 
cal seas in the south of Asia at Aden and in the 
Straits, of Sunda, and on the Madras coast. It 
has brilliant colours, with vermilion streaks 
and is delicately marbled and has waving 
elegant tufts. Tt swims by a lateral movement 
of the body.—Dr. Guthbert Qollingwood , M. A. 
M. B., Rambles of a Naturalist, London , 1868.; 

BORNEO, is the principal island of the 
Sunda group. It is divided by the equator 
into two unequal and extended parts, of which 
the southern is the larger. It is the -greatest 
island ou the globe after new Holland. If we 
comprise the numerous archipelagoes by which 
the great laud is environed, this group may be 
said to occupy more than eleven degrees of 
longitude and about ten of latitude. The 
geographical position of the principal island is 
between 7°. N. L. and 4 9 20’ 3. L., and 
between 106 p 40* and 116 9 45 E- Lon. Its 
length from north to south will be about 300 
leagues, and its breadth varying from 250 to 
150 leagues. Its superficies has been calculated 
by Mr. Mel’vill de Carnbee and published 
in Le Moniteurdes Indes and it gives Borneo 
a surface of 12,741 square leagues or 6,992 
myriarnetres ; which makes it 2,589 myria- 
metres greater than Sumatra, and 5,723 myria- 
metres greater than Java. 

Old documents make known to us that the 
Portuguese, Lorenzo de Gomez, was the first of 
the European navigators who approached the 
northern part of this island; he arrived in 
1518 in the ship St. Sebasiien on his route to 
’China. We presume that he gave to the 
country the name of Brune, but he says that 
the natives term it Brannai or Brauni. The 
travellers who have recently penetrated into 
different parts of the interior, the Dutch Major, 
Muller, Colonel Henrici, the members of our 
scientific commission, Diard, S. Muller and 
Korthals, as well as the Rajah Brooke, assure 
us that the Dayaks, who form the aboriginal 
population of Borneo; .do not use, and cannot 
even have any idea of a specific name appro¬ 
priated to the whole extent of a country of 
which the sea board is even most often unknown 
to the savage and wandering tribes who are 
separated by great distances from each other, 
and who are dispersed in horded of small num¬ 
bers over the vast extent of one of the largest 
islands in the world. These different tribes 
are designated amongst themselves by the 
names which they give to the rivers on the 
borders of which they have established their 
abode; it is thus that all the Dayaks of the 
great river Dasen (the Banger of our maps) 
cull themselves Orang Duson (men of Duson) 


and those of the river Sampit, Orahg Sarapit; 
the manuscript memoirs of Major Muller and 
of Colonel de Henrici make mention of a great 
number of tribes designated *by-the names of 
rivers which have their .mouths on the western 
coast ; in the north of Borneo, Mr. Brooke 
makes mention of D&yak tribes under the 
names of Sarebu, Sakairan, Lundu, Sibnuw, 
&c. established on the rivers which bear those 
names.— (Journ. of the Indian Archipelago ,* 

No. VI, June 1848, page 865.) 

« 

The interior is still, however, almost un¬ 
known. The existence of lofty ranges of 
mountains in the centre is undoubted • and in 
the north-west, as far as the country was pene¬ 
trated by Mr. Spencer St. John, in 1858, the 
whole was found to be mountainous, each range 
becoming more lofty as he approached the in¬ 
terior, but presenting one uniform aspect of 
jungle covering hill and valley. Prom the 
summit of the great mountain Kina Balu, in 
the north-east of Borneo, 13,000 feet high, 
and when looking towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
distant view of a mountain peak which lie sup¬ 
poses to be very considerably higher than the 
one on which lie stood, and to be situated very 
nearly in the centre of the island. The land on 
all sides gradually slopes towards the coast. 
Borneo may be said to bear the same relation to 
Eastern Imiia that the continent of America 
has borne to Europe, being a region in which 
tribes inhabiting the remoter East have occa¬ 
sionally found a refuge from religious persecu¬ 
tion and from the pressure of a superabundant 
population. Brazen images, ruins of temples, 
and other remains of hindoo civilization, are 
still to be set>n on the southern coast. The 
shores are inhabited by nations totally uncon¬ 
nected with each other. The west is occupied 
by Malays and Chinese, the norjh-west by the 
half-caste descendants of the mahomedans of 
Western India, the north by the Cochin-Chinese, 
the north-east by the Sulu, and the east and 
south coasts by the Bugis tribes of Celebes. 
There are besides numerous tribes who live in 
prahus among the islands near the coast. The 
Dutch claims a territory exceeding 200,000 
square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe of 
the coast was, until the recent exploration of 
a portiou of the interior, absolutely unknown. 

Its inhabitants are generally recognized as 
Malay and Kyan, and the Millanowe Dyak. 
The Malay are settlers from 9 Sumatra, Java 
and Malacca along the coast of Borneo : the 
Dyak are a prior race and are divided into land 
and sea Dyak, the latter being richer and more 
powerful, those of the interior being broken up 
into innumerable clans, some of them being 
tributary to the Sultan of Brunai, some of them 
under the Dutch in the south and west of the 
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island and some under the Sarawak Govern¬ 
ment. The Millanowe are on the north east of 
the Sarawak territory. They are of a fair com¬ 
plexion andare occupied with agriculture, trade 
and peaceful pursuits. The Kyan are n power¬ 
ful tribe of about 100,OdO souls, t\nd occupy 
the country from the south of the kingdom of 
Brun«i right away into the interior, they 
strongly resemble the Dyak. 

The Dyak are generally well made, with a 
muscular well knit frame and are rather under 
than over the middle height. Their features 
are regular. Their colour is a deep brown, oc¬ 
casionally varying to a lighter shade, The 
Dyak dwell in very long houses occasionally 
large enough to contain a community. # Th«t 
portion of their creed which obtained the 
greatest influence over their mode of life, arose 
from a supposition which they entertain that 
the owner of every human head which they can 
procure will serve them in the next world. 
The system of human sacrifice was, upon this 
account, carried tn so great an extent, that it 
totally surpasses that which was practised by 
the Batta of Sumatra, or, it is believed, by any 
people yet known. A man cannot marry until 
lie has procured a human head, and he who is 
in possession of several may be distinguished 
by his proud and lofty bearing: for the greater 
number of heads which a man has obtained, 
the greater will be his rank in the next world. 
The chiefs sometimes make excursions of con¬ 
siderable duration for the sole purpose of 
acquiring heads, in order that they may be 
assumed of having a numerous body of attend¬ 
ants in the next world. If they are at peace 
with their neighbours, they proceed in their 
canoes to the more distant parts of the country 
to which the numerous ramifications of the 
rivers afford them easy access. Upon their 
arrival near a village, if the parly be small, 
they take up their position in the bushes close 
to some pathway, and attack a passer by un¬ 
awares. If the party be large they are bolder 
.in their operations, andan attempt will perhaps 
be made to surprise a whole Village. . For'this 
purpose they will remain concealed in the 
jungle on the banks of the river during the 
day, and at night will surround the village so 
completely as to prevent the escape of the 
intended victims; and an hour or two before 
daybreak, when the inhabitants are supposed 
to sleep the soundest, the attack will be com¬ 
menced by setting fire to the houses,-and their 
victims are destroyed as they endeavour to 
escape. Apparently the practice is only general 
among those tribes inhabiting the banks of 
the large rivers, on which distant voyages can 
be made with facility, the Dyak race in the 
northern parts of the island being content with 


an occasional human sacrifice on the death of a 
chief. They had a craving for skulls the 
sacrifice of a cock is sacred as with the Karen 
and Chinese and they believe that the Divine 
Being eats the spirit or essence of the offerings 
made to him. They have a tradition about a 
deluge, from wh'ich the Chinese, Malay, and 
I)\ak escaped. The minor spirits, called “ An* 
tu” are largely worshipped. 1 he.name for 
the Almighty Good Spirit is Yaoah or Jowab/ 
almost the same as the Hebrew form of Jeho¬ 
vah, He is also called Toppa and in his wor¬ 
ship. women are the celebrants. 

Head hunting is now scarcely heard of: they 
are brave, hospitable, simple, and truthful, loyal, 
grateful and are willing to receive instruction. 
Chastity before marriage is not insisted on and 
they marry when grown up. The men wear a 
narrow loin cloth passed between the thighs. 
The women have a still narrower stripeof cloth 
allowed to fall from the hips half way down 
the thighs and affords little concealment, Tire 
clans have different languages and they have 
no written character. 

A writer in the Journal of the Archipelago, 
describes a race called Idaan occupying the 
northern part of Borneo, who suspended hu¬ 
man skulls in their houses. St. John, in his 
Indian Archipelago, says that the dominant 
Malay and the colonists of China are an 
active and industrious but turbulent and in¬ 
tractable part of the population (Beveu de deux 
MondeSy II.) The Dyak, who in their physi¬ 
cal and social characteristics resemble the 
Tarajah of Celebes (Pritchard, Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind ), the 
people in the interior of Sumatra, and the 
Arafura tribes of Papua, may be regarded as 
the aborigines of the Archipelago. But, thodgh 
the name may be applied to all the wild tribes 
of the island, it is not so used bv themselves. 
There are other natives in distinct localities 
with characteristics of their own. The Dusun, 
or the villagers of the north, an agricultural 
people, the Murut in the inland parts of Brune, 
the Kadians of the same country, an industrious 
peaceful nation, valuable for those qualities ; 
and the Kayan, more numerous, more powerful, 
and more warlike than any other in Borneo. 
They are an inland race inhabiting a district 
extending from about sixty rqiles up the 
interior from Tanjong Barram to within a 
similar distance on the eastern shore. Fierce, 
reckless of life and hot-blooded in their nature, 
they are nevertheless represented to be hospi* 
table, kind and faithful to their word, and honest 
in their dealings. Next to them are the 
Millanowe southward and westward, living on 
rivers near the sea—an industrious intelligent 
people, who occasionally take heads, but have 
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not tlie ferocity of the Kayan. The Tatar, 
Balanian, and Kanowit have dialects of their 
own, and are wild and savage in their manners. 

Another writer says that there are eleven 
tribes located between the Malay of the 
coast, and the KayAn, namely the Kanawit, 
Bakatan, Lugat, Tan-yong, Tatau, Balinian, 
Punan, Sakapan, Kajaman, Bintulu and Tilian 
.the majority of whom are tributary to the Ktfyrin. 
The six first mentioned are all more or 
less tatooed, both male and female, and certain¬ 
ly have all sprung from the one called .Kana¬ 
wit, who, in habits, closely assimilate to the 
Dyak of all Saribus whose neighbours they are. 
The tribes Punan,‘Sakapan and Kajaman are 
the chief collectors of camphor and bird’s nests. 
The trees which are abundant, and produce 
excellent timber, amount to upwards of sixty 
species, many of the other kinds not useful as 
timber trees, are, or might be valuable for mak¬ 
ing charcoal, pot-ash, pearlash, &c. Several 
kinds of oaks are found in the forests, but 
being of quick growth and soft wood, their 
timber is not esteemed.— (Low's Sarawak , p. 
5!> to f>l.) Ebony is abundant in many parts of 
the island, particularly on*the west coast, but it 
is said to be inferior to that from the Mauritius, 
although it has been found a very profitable ex¬ 
port to China. In the neighbourhood of the 
Lundu river, in the Sarawak territory, are 
large forests of it. 

At the mouths of most of the rivers on the 
east coast of Borneo, and also on the north 
and north east coasts, are found the Orang 
Baju, a kind of sea gipsies, They dwell in 
boats of eight or ten tons burthen, which are 
covered, when in harbour, with a roof of mat¬ 
ting. Each boat contains about fifteen inha¬ 
bitants, men, women, and children, who 
employ themselves chiefly in catching and 
curing fish and trepaog, and in making salt 
from sea-weed. The latter they dispose of to 
the Dyaks. The women are equally skilful 
with the men, both in fishing and .in the 
management of the boats. During the south¬ 
east monsoon, when the weather is fine in the 
southern parts of the island, they cruize about 
Passir and Pulo Laut; but when the monsoon 
changes, and the weather becomes tempestuous, 
they sail on the northern parts of the island, 
which at this season are distinguished for their 
freedom from 6torms or other annoyances. 

The interior of the island is occupied by 
tribes of the brown race, whose warlike habits, 
and skill in the use of missiles, will account for 
the disappearance of a less civilized race from 
the southern and western parts of the island. 
The island of Borneo bears the same relation 
to Eastern India, that the continent of America 
hears to Europe, being a country in which the 
various tribes inhabiting the further east may 


find a refuge from religious persecution, or 
escape the disadvantages of over-population in 
the mother‘Country. Thus we find the coasts 
of the island to be inhabited by several nations, 
totally unconnected with each other, governed 
by their own laws, and adopting their own 
peculiar manners and customs. The west coast 
is occupied by Malays and Chinese, the north¬ 
west coast by the half-caste descendants of the 
Moors of Western India; the north part by 
the Cochin Chinese; the north-east coast by 
the Sulu'i and the east and south -coasts by 
the Bugis tribes of Celebes. In addition to 
these, there are no fewer than three distinct 
tribes, living in prahus, and wandering about 
the shores of the island : the Lanun from 
.Magiudnno ; and the Orang Baju and Orang- 
Tidong, source unknown. Except on a few 
spots on the north-west coast, where the 
Dyaks are to be met with near the sea, the 
prior tribes have all retired into the interior. 
The Dyak, who are the Orang-Benun, or 
aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, constitute 
by far the most interesting portion of its 
population. They are scattered in small tribes 
over the face of the island, those inhab¬ 
iting the banks of the large riven being 
generally under the dominion -of one more 
powerful than the rest ; but the tribes which 
reside in the depths of the forests, wliere the 
communication between them is more difficult, 
are generally perfectly distinct from each other, 
and these people would scarcely know that 
other human beings existed beside themselves, 
were not individuals of their little communities 
sometimes cut off by the roving warriors/of a 
distant, and more powerful tribe. The various 
tribes are said to differ considerably from each 
other, but Mr. Earl saw individuals belonging 
to several distinct tribes, who, with the excep¬ 
tion of a difference of dialect, might be recog¬ 
nized as the same people, those who lived 
entirely on the water being much darker than 
the rest. It is said by the Dyak themselves, 
that some parts of the interior arc inhabited 
by a woolly haired people ; but as they also 
assert that men with tails like monkeys, and 
living in trees, are also discoverable, the accu¬ 
racy of their accounts may be doubted. He 
met with no Dyak who had seen either, but as 
a woolly haired people is to be found scattered 
over the interior of the Malay Peninsula, their 
existence in Borneo seems by no means impro¬ 
bable. The Dyak are of the middle size, and, 
with the exception of those who are continually 
cramped up in their little canoes, are invariably 
straight-limbed, and well formed. Their limbs 
are well rounded, and they appear to be mus-. 
cular, but where physical strength is to be 
exerted in carrying a burthen, they are far 
inferior to the more spare bodied Chinese set- 
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tiers. Their feet are*short and broad, and 
their toes turn a little inwards, so that in 
walking they do not require a very wide path. 
The native paths are found very inconvenient 
by a European traveller. The paths used by 
the Dyaks and Chinese being generally worn 
down several inches below the surface of the 
soil, and, as they are very little wider than 
the foot, pedestrian exercise proves both pain¬ 
ful andfatiguing.. The Chinese guides told him 
that *he should soon become accustomed to 
these by-ways, from which he judged that 
the settlers had adopted the native mode 
of walking with one foot before the other, since 
their arrival in the country. Their foreheads 
are broad and flat, and their eyes, which are 
placed further apart than those of Europeans, 
appear longer than they really are, from an in¬ 
dolent habit of keeping the eye half closed. The 
outer corners are generally higher up the fore¬ 
head than those nearer to the nose, so that 
were a straight line drawn perpendicularly 
down the face, the eyes would be found to di¬ 
verge a little from right angles with it. Their 
cheek-bones are prominent, but their faces are 
generally plump, and their features altogether 
bear a greater resemblance to those of the 
Cochin Chinese than of any other of the demi- 
civilized nations in Eastern India. The Laos 
tribes inhabiting the inland parts of Cochin i 
China and Cambodia are undoubtedly the same 
race as the Dyak, speaking a dialect of the 
same language; and, as the-Cochin Chinese 
are probably descendants of these people, civil¬ 
ized by communication with the Chinese, the 
resemblance may be easily accounted for. The 
Cochin Chinese, however, are physically su¬ 
perior to the Dyak, the natural results of a 
different mode of life. The hair is strait and 
black, and is kept cut rather short by both 
seies, but if permitted, would grow to great 
length. Some of the Dyak women who are 
married to Chinese adopt’the fashion of wearing 
tails. He never saw a nearer approach to a 
beard among the men, than a few straggling 
hairs scattered over the chin and the upper lip. 
The Dyak countenance is highly prepossessing, 
more than that of any people he had yet 
encountered. The countenances of the Dyak 
women, if not exactly beautiful, are generally 
extremely interesting, which is, perhaps in a 
great measure owing to the soft expression 
given by their long eyelashes, and by their 
habit of keeping the eyes half closed. In form 
Ihey are unexceptionable, and the Dyak wife of 
a Chinese, whom he met with at Sinkawan, 
was, in point of personal attractions, superior 
to any eastern beauty who had yet come un¬ 
der his observation, with tne single exception 
of one of the same race, from the north-west 
coast of Celebes. This one he met with at 


Sourabaya soon after.her arrival from Cele¬ 
bes, she was,.for a native, extremely fair, 
and her portrait would not have disgraced the 
“ Book of Beauty.” In complexion, the 
Dyak are much fairer than the Malay from 
whom they also differ greatly in disposition and 
general appearance, although not so much as 
to lead to the conclusion that they could not 
have sprung from the same source, giving 
rather the idea that the cause of the dissimi¬ 
larity has proceeded from the long disconnec¬ 
tion of the Malay‘from the original stock, in 
. addition to their* admixture and intercourse 
I with foreign nations. The Dyak are a much 
superior people to the Malay, although the 
latter affect to consider them as beings little re¬ 
moved from the orang-outan. The most nu¬ 
merous of the aboriginal tribes are found con¬ 
gregated in villages on the bants of the rivers 
and the large inland lakes; but they also pos¬ 
ses# several towns of considerable size. 'The 
capital of the most powerful tribe on the west 
coast is Sigao, a town* about forty days jour- # 
ney up the Pontiana river, fhich has a popu- * 
lation of several thousands. The Dyak in- 
| habit thatched bamboo houses, erected upon 
j pileS, those belonging to each family or petty* 
j tribe being joined together by means of a 
stage or veiandah running along the front. 
Many of the small villages are defended by 
stockades, and the ladders by which they as¬ 
cend into their dwellings are always pulled 
up when they retire to rest at night. Under 
these dwellings the pigs are kept; for, although 
some of the tribes in the vicinity of the Malay 
have adopted the mahomedan religion, they 
are not sufficiently rigid in their observance of 
its tenets to abstain from the use of pork. The 
Dyak cultivate rice in large quantities, as it 
forms their principal vegetable food, their 
animal sustenance being pork, fish and the flesh 
of deer and jother animals which are procured 
by the chase. Some of the tribes possess bows 
•and arrows, but the sumpit or blow pipe, a 
wooden tube about five feet long, through 
which small bamboo arrows are shot with great 
precision, is in more general use. The arrows 
are steeped in the most subtle poison, which 
destroys birds and smaller animals, when struck 
with them, almost instantaneously, a slight 
wound from an arrow on which the poison is 
strong, being said to occasion inevitable death, 
even to man. The effects of weapons of this 
description are always exaggerated by those 
who use them; the poison therefore, is not, in 
all probability, so destructive to the human 
species as it is represented ; and although the 
Dyaks assert that no antidote is known, yet 
the preparation of Hhe poison being similar to 
that practised by the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Celebes, for which a remedy has been discover- 
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ed, the people of Bprneo are probably 
acquainted with it. They sho^y no hesitation 
in eating animals which have been killed by 
their arrows, taking the precaution, however, 
of removing the flesh immediately adjacent to 
the wounded part. The poison, which is call¬ 
ed ippo throughout the island, Qpnsists of the 
juice of a tree, and its mode of preparation 
appears to be perfectly similar to that practised 
in Java, and other islands where it is 
employed. 

Borneo, as a mineral oountry, is perhaps 
the richest in the East ; producing gold, coal, 
antimony, and iron, while caoutchouc and gut- 
ta perchn, are amongst its vegetable products. 

The coal and iron fields of the Balawi or 
Rajang are more extensive than any yet dis¬ 
covered on the island. From the river Baram, 
coal is traced the upper parts of the Bintu- 
lu, and thence southward to the Rajang river, 
on the left bank of which, at Tujol Nang, thye 
is a seam exposed upwards of thirteen feet in 
thickness. At different other parts of the river 
and also in several gf its branches, coal is found 
In abundance. From Tujol Nang the strike 
of the coal is southward across Dragon’s plain. 
It is again found in the river Lang-Tha 
(a distance from the former place of about 
fifty miles) where it is extensively exposed 
on the surface, and has been in a state of igni¬ 
tion for several years. Iron ore of a quality 
yielding from sixty to eighty per cent, of iron 
abounds in the Baluwi or Rajang district, 
from about forty miles from the coast to the 
source of the river, or over a district compris¬ 
ing nearly one-half of the extreme breadth of 
the island. The iron manufactured from the , 
ore of the above district is much preferred to ' 
that of Europe by the Malays and other natives 
of Borneo as being superior, doubtless owing 
to the charcoal being the melting material used, 
as in Sweden. 

The varieties of animal life are great, some 
species of Actinia, of enormous size occur 
in the China seas, and on the coast of Borneo 
and fish live within them. Of 29 species of birds 
in Borneo and 21 in Sumatra, 20 are common 
to both islands. Of 29 in Borneo and 27 in Java, 
20 are cqmmon to both islands. Of 21 of 
Sumatra and 27 of Java, 11 are common to 
both islands. 

The Malay of Borneo, firmly believe in 
ghosts. If a man die or be killed, they are 
afraid to pass the place .—Wallace 1, 161. 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago , No. 2, 
February 1849, p. 141. Vol. Ill, John'* In~ 
dian Archipelago , Vol. II. p 265. Quarterly 
Beview, No, 222, p, 497. Marry ah Indian 
Archipelago, p % 10. Earl's* Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, p . 270. See Tawee Tawee islands, 
India; Katiow; Jintawan; Orang Laut ? Malay; 


Mindoro ; Legetan Islands; Soloo Archipelago; 
Kyan; New Guinea; Ladrone Islands; La- 
wang ; Marco Polo. 

BORNEO CAMPHOR, SeeMiniak Kruing 
Camphor; Kruing. 

BORO-BODOR. A great buddhist temple 
in Java, with figures similar to those in the bud¬ 
dhist temple at Gyah. 

BORODHA, Ukia. Bauhinia variegata.— 

Linn. 

. BORO-JUAN, Beng. Ptychotus ajwah — 
D, C. 

BORO-KOLEE, Tel. Uria. This tree, sup¬ 
posed to be a species of Zizyphus, has an ex¬ 
treme height of 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
height from ground to the intersection'of the 
first branch 8 feet. Planks, doors, boxes, 
matchlock stocks, and palanquins are made of 
its wood. The leaves pounded and mixed 
with turmeric are supposed to be efficacious in 
curing rheumatism. The seeds are also used 
medicinally in diseases of infants. The tree 
yields a lac. The large trees are scarce but 
young trees very common .—Captain Mac - 
donald. 

BORRERA ASHNEIL-Eoyfe. 

[ Clmlchilhera. Hind. 

A lichen of the Himalayawith ammonia 
it gives a reddish brown colouring matter, and 
is used accordingly as a dye stuff. Dr. J. D. 
Hooker found only this Borrera, on the Donkin 
pass of the Himalaya, at an elevation of 
22,000 feet; it migrates over the lofty slopes 
and ridges, blown about by the violent winds.— 
Boyle; Hook. Him, Lot. O'Shmglmessy, page 
672. Z. in Indian Field . 

BORRO. See Bodo. 

BOR8TEL8, Dut. Bristles. 

BOR8TEN, Ger. Bristles. 

BORT SAUCHKR, Bus. Biscuits. 

BORY8TENES. See Kherson. 

BOS. A genus of Bovine animals, theBovinae, 
of which also are the musk ox, the Bisontines 
or bisons, the Taurines or Oxen, and Bubaline* 
or buffaloes. These inhabit cold, temperate 
and hot climates, the Taurines of tropical 
countries, however, obtain a cooler atmosphere 
on the mountains, though the humped cattle 
seem proper to the hottest regioift of the old 
world: The Bisontines subdivide into the 
bisons proper and the yak. 

The Indian Gour, Bos gaurus r the Gyal of 
Orissa, Indian sportsmen persist in calling a* 
bison. 

All Bisontines have cylindrical horns, very 
slight naked muzzle, long, shaggy hair, es¬ 
pecially on the bead, chin, and. fore-quarters 
and the tail is short, the Bisontines subdivide 
into bisons proper and the Yak. 
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The Caucasian bison (B, Caucasicus) is 
still found on mount’Caucasus from the 
river Kuban to the sources of the Fish. The 
traveller Bell mentions a kind of bison, under 
the term Urus or Uhr-ox, in the country of 
the Tzulimm Tartars, and the Yak seems to 
occur there both wild and tame. 

The Yak, Bos poephagus or B, grunniens, or 
Poephagus grunniens , in form, approaches the 
Taurines. There is less inequality of the fore 
and hind quarters, still 14 pairs of ribs, long 
hair on the fore-quarter*, and pendant from the 
flanks, but the most striking feature is the 
Choury tail, the horns are longer than in the 
modern typical Bisons, and their tips curve con¬ 
siderably backwards—instead of the rigid semi¬ 
circular flexure in, at least, the bulls of the 
Bisons proper. All appear to have the same 
grunting voice. The general aspect of the 
Yak, it may be added, is distinctly Bisontine } 
and it carries its head low, like the rest of the 
sub-group. The Yak is indigenous to High 
Tibet, and especially to Eastern Tibet, where 
they are still tolerably numerous in the wild 
state. It is extensively domesticated, and is 
the ordinary tame cattle of that elevated portion 
of the globe. The wild animal is known as the 
Dong or Ban Ghour . 

The Banting, or Sumatran ox, the Bos bant¬ 
ing, Raffles \ B. leucopryrnnus, Quoy and 
Qaimard, B. Sondaicus, Muller , is a native of 
the Malay peninsula, Marthban, Java, Borneo 
and Bali but is not in Sumatra, Celebes, or any 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Another wild Ox, called Saladang by the 
Malay, seems to occur along with it. 

The Buffalo, Bos bubalus, of Brinson, is found 
wild, and the tame one is all over S. E. Asia, 
and is distinguished by its large flat horns some 
curved and some long (spirocerus and macro- 
cerus.) Its ribs are large, flat and white. It 
is the buffalo, buffle and Biiffel of the English 
French and Germans, and B. Arna, (llodgslhi) 
is one variety and'the Manilla buffalo is an¬ 
other, It is the Bhains, Mhains, Hind, of 
India, Karbo, Malay. The domesticated buf¬ 
falo is largely used for burthen and draft. 

The Gayal or Bos frontalis, Lambert . 

Bos Gayeus, Cdlebrooke. 

Gobay goru .Ben<u Shial ... . Koch-hi. 

Gavai,... Hind. J’hon^uua ...Aruakan. 

Gayal.. ». Nunec. Burm, 

Gau-jangli. Pers. Gau-vera. ..Singh, 

Methana .Kooh-hi. 

It is found wild in the forest from Silhet to 
Arracan, and is also domesticated and breeds 
with the comtnon cattle. ^ It is nearly of the 
size and shape of the English bull, has short 
horns, a short tail, ajarge dew lap, no mane or 
hump. 


The Gour 'or Gaur, flos gaurus. 

Bos gour .-Trail | Bos aculeatus, Cuvier. 

Occurs in the mountainous parts of India, it 
has limbs more like a deer. Indian sportsmen 
call it the bison. 

The Zebu or Bos Indicus^ of Ljnnoeus, is- 
the B. doraesticus, B. Indicu9, B. Zebu, and B. 
Taurus Zebu of authors and has many English 
synonyms, but that of Brahminy Bull is the 
most usual. They occur domesticated through¬ 
out India, all Southern Asia and the Archi* 
pelago, and are largely used for draught. 

• Naturalists have generally made two divN 
sions of cattle, the humped kinds of tropical 
countries, the Zebu or Bos Indicus of Lidia, and 
the common unhumped ‘cattle, the Bos Tau-. 
rus. As with dogs and pigs, the domestic cattle 
are certainly from more than one stock. Hump¬ 
ed cattle were domesticated in Egypt as ear¬ 
ly as the 12th dynasty, that is B. C. 2100, and 
they have greater osteological differences from 
common cattle than the fossil species of Europe 
B. primigeneus, longifrons and frontosus, have 
from each other, and their habits aho differ. 
The Zebu of India seldom seeks the shade and 
never goes to stand knee deep in the water like 
the cattle of Europe. They run wild in parts 
of Oudk and Kohilcund and can maintain them¬ 
selves in a region infested by tigers, They have 
given rise to many races. The European breeds 
of humpless cattle arc extremely numerous per¬ 
haps fifty in number. The genus Bos readily* 
yields to domestication. The three fossibspecies 
are the parents of those of Europe, and the B. 
Indicus, the Yak, the Gayal, the Ami and. the 
Bubalus have all been domesticated.— Da twin 
Eng. Cgc. See Bibos; Bovidsc; Bubalus; Ga- 
vaeua; Mammalia; Poephagus. 

BOSCA TRINERVA, Roxb., a large tree 
of the Circar mountains : the wood is not 
known, nor if it be used in the arts.— 

to. S. 

BOSCAWEN, a British admiral who, in 
1749, sailed for India with a great armament. 
On his arrival at .Fort St. David, he took 
command of all the land and sea forces, and 
rftarched against Pondicherry, to which he laid * 
siege on 23rd June 1748, but raised the siege 
in November. In 1749 he took part in the war 
against Tanjore. In August he received Madras 
from the French, and in October returned, to 
England. 

BOSTAN AFROZ, Hind., Celosia cristata. 

BOSWELLIA. A genus of plants, of, 
which the B. glabra and B. serrata, syn. of#B. 
thurifera occur in India, they yield a fragrant 
gum resin called Luban, Arab , also Kundur 
Arab ) supposed to be the Li/favoc of Theo¬ 
phrastus, and the Thurea virgo of the Romans. 

It seems to be the olibanum and identical with 
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the frankincense that was used by the ancients 
in their religious ceremonies. Dr. Carter des¬ 
cribed, and figured the frankincense tree of Ara¬ 
bia, and Captains Cruttenden, Vaughan and 
Kempthorne have noted the presence of frank¬ 
incense trees in the Somali country. Dr, Bird- 
wood described three of these trees with figures, 
and is of opinion that the Frankincense, or Oli- 
banum of commerce, is obtained from the Somali 
country, and from Hadramaut in Arabia, being 
partly re-exported from ‘India to Europe. He 
described five plants under this genus, and 
named the three new ones—Boswellia Carterii 
(Mohr Madow of the Somali); Boswellia BhaU 
Hajiana (Mohr Add of the Somali), and Bos¬ 
wellia Frereana (Yegar of the Somali.) 

The frankincense of India is the produce of 
a species of Boswellia. Olibanum is yielded 
by Boswellia serrata or B. thurifera. B. gla¬ 
bra yields a resin, also used as incense and as 
pitch, and resins analogous to olibanum are ob¬ 
tained from species of Croton, Bailleria, Amy- 
ris, Icica, and Lcetia, of America. 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA. -Roxh. 

Its gum resin. 

Salaee. .Hind. Mor»da. Tam. 

Koonthareekum .. Mal. Qoogola. Tel. 

Koondricum .. Tam. Googoulapooeh^ttooTEL. 

A small tree ; leaves pinnate, deciduous: 
flowers terminal, small, white with a red nec¬ 
tary, anthers yellow ; yields the gum salai, a 
resin, which is used as incense and for pitch in 
$ome parts of India. It is a native of the 
•mountainous districts of Coromandel. This 
tree is very rare to the west of the Jumna. It 
yields the odpriferous gum resin called ‘‘ gu- 
gal.”— Powell , Hand-book. Econ. Prod. Pun¬ 
jab. Roxb. Rohde MS. 8. See Olibanum. 


A tall tree with pinnate leaves, which yields 
the olibanum,it grows on the hills of the Deccan; 
in the Koncan jungles, above Rajoor, in the 
hill of Shendoor, in the Belgaum collectorate, 
in Bundlekund, it is a native of the mountain¬ 
ous tracts of Central India, and very common 
in the Shahabad country. Dr. Hooker remarks 
of this plant, that, in ascending from Bel- 
cuppee in Behar to the height of 1,360 feet, 
he came upon a small forest of the Indian 
Olibanum Jjosw.ellia thurifera , conspicuous 
from its pale bark and’ spreading curved 
branches, leafy at their tips; its general ap¬ 
pearance being a good deal like that of the 
mountain ash. The gum, celebrated through¬ 
out the East, was flowing abundantly from the 
trunk, very fragrant anti transparent. The 
Salai or Salar tree, Boswellia thurifera, 
remarks Dr. Irvine, is plentiful in the Ajmeer 
hills: the gunda birosa is prepared from the 
gum resin of ttys tree, and i9 similar in appear¬ 
ance and qualities to Venice turpentine. It is 
brought from Mewar, Haraotee and the Shek- 
hawattee hills: and is considered stimulating : 
an oil is distilled from it, said to cure gonorr¬ 
hoea. It i 9 used also in ointments: much used 
in painting and by the lakheri, one maund 
costing twelve rupees from the Shahabad 
country, l)r. O’Shnughnessy obtained fine 
specimens of the resinous products there called 
sale gond or sale . la&sa. At Chandalgur it is 
termed f/nnda birosa, and in the dry state 
sukha birosa. Dr. Hamilton, however, thought 
the English olibanum to be the produce of an 
Amyris, partly because he could not find that 
the “ sale” resin was used as incense by the 
hindoos. The tree; also, grows at Chota Nag- 
pore where its wood is soft and white. The 
B. glabra and B. thurifera both furnish the 
male frankincense of Dioscorides. The resin 


BOSWELLTA SERRATA.— 

B. thurifera Coleb.— Roxb. II. 283, 

Salai . B^ng. J.Luban. Beno. 

This tree grows in the Coromandel moun¬ 
tains, in the south Conpan, in the jungles above 
Rajoor, in the hill of Shendoor in Belgaum. It 
produces the gum resin olibanum, (Koondtf- 
roo, Hind.) which is chiefly used as a grateful 
incense, but give# interna lly is stimulant, as¬ 
tringent and diaphoretic, Voigt— -148. Roxb. 
II % 383 . • * 

' BOSWELLIA THURIFERA.-^. 
Boswellia serrata.— Stack 

Kmdur; ZuchirAR.Guz, Ghnda Bareza ... Hind, 

Bistaj. „ Kundur.. ;. Pbbs. 

tubau.,.,„„... Beno. Kundurya... Fans. 

Salai?.. ... ,i Lubanya . Syriac, 

Lubau. Drx. Hind,Pers. Parangi S&mbrani Tam. 

Awulkwdur. Hind. Kunduru. Tel. 

Dup-ial&i. Hind, I 


olibanum occurs in # reddish or pale yellow tears, 
oval, oblong, and obtuse, sometimes, in dense, 
opaque brittle masses. The gunda barosa 
of the bazars is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish 
and white. The odour is balsamic and resi¬ 
nous, especially while the resin is burning; 
the flavour balsamic, and rather bitter. The 
powder, is citron yellow. It is frequently 
adulterated by dammer, sandarach, and other 
cheaper resins ; when chewed the hard, variety 
softens, and dissolves partially in the saliva, 
which it renders white and emulsive.— 
O' Slmoghicssy, Hooker Rim. Jour. p> 29, 
•Med. Top. of Ajmeer. Cal. Cai. Ex. 1862. Mr, 
Rohde, MS. S. See Gums and Resina. 

BOT, also written Bhot, the race occupying 
Tibet, Bhutan, Ladakh and Balti. 1 heir 
language is the oldest of theTurapian form¬ 
ations. See Bhot. 

BOTA KADIMI; also, Bottu kftdapa chettu, 
i Tel. Nauclea parvifoiia, R. I- 513 ; the Telugu 
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is from the resemblance of the capsule to the -molle *, Gum elemi tree ; Bertholletia excel- 
stamp used for impressing the bottu or sec- sa, or Brazil nut tree, as all worthy of intro- 
tarial marks of the Madhwa-charya braminl. duction as well as others—as the Cabbage 
BOTANY. There has not been any branch of Palm; Araucaria imbricata ; Orchide®, among 
Natural Science, in its relation to India and them the Vanilla ; Passion Flowers and 
the East, so devotedly followed out as Botany* Fuchsias, as ornamental plants; Ilex Para- 
Whether we regard the personal labour under- Ruenais, affording the Mate Tea, might also be 
taken or the vast sums expended by its culti- introduced, end from the East of Africa the 
vators, or the important advantages which East- Caluraba plant and Telfairia volubilis. Many 
ern countries have derived tom them, their names of the Crucifer© are cultivated as oil seeds; 
ought e^r to be kept in remembrance. During it is worthy of experiment whether those 
the past three hundred years, amongst others, cultivated in Europe for the same purpose, 
are Governor Henry van Ilheede, George Ever- as Brassica napus and campestri3, are more 
hard Rumphius, Leonard Plukenet, John Gerard productive than the .Indian species. Black 
Koenig, Dr. John, Klein, Rottler, Sonnerat, and # white rau&tard might, without doubt, be 
Thunberg, the elder John Burmann and the successfully cultivated, if introduced. Vines 
younger Nicholas Laur, Burmann, Hermann, of a superior kind would be a great acquisition 
Father Loureiro ; Dr. William Jack, Drs. Jones, in northern India. The Carob tree is parti- 
Fleming, Hunter, Anderson, Berry, Heyne,Bu- culariy desirable. The Olive, there is great 
chanan Hamilton, Russell, Noton, Shuter, Go- probability, would succeed, as also the Cork- 
van, Finlaygon, Dr. William Roxburgh, Dr. tree, with the Ilex, Kermes, Dyer’s and Bar- 
Wallich, Dr. John Forbes Royle, Blume, Hors* bary oaks. The Laurel and Sweet Bay, 
field, Moon, Voigt, Jacqueraont, Graham, Mr. Manna, Ash, Pistachio, Mastich, and Venice 
Bcntham, l)r. William Griffiths, Dr, Wight, Turpentine-trees; the species of Cistus yield- 
Dr. J. D. Hooker, Dr. Thomas J'homsbn, Dr. ing ladanum ; Jityrax officinalis yielding 
J. D. Stewart, Dr. Hugh Cieghorn and Major Storax; the species of Astragalus affording 
Beddome, all of whose names are familiar to tragacanth. Sumach, Savine, Scammony, and 
the scientific world of Europe ami notices of Colocynth, might all be grown, as well as 
them will- be found in this work, under their some of the drugs of colder climates, as Fox- 
respective headings. glove, Belladonna, Hemlock, and many others. 

Agricultural Societies and their gardens have With these also some African plants,, as Zizy- 
been formed at Calcutta, Saharunpore, Dapoo- phus lotrus ; Dragon’s Blood Tree ; Acacia vera, 
lie in Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, and Ootaca- nilotica and Seyal; and from Persia, Gum Am- 
mund, whose specially adopted province it is to moniac and galbanum with a myrrh from 
attend to the introduction of new plants into Arabia. 

India and to the useful application of the na- j The total estimated number of Indian species 
tural products of the country. Dr. Royle, writ- likely to be included in Hooker and Thom- 
ing many years ago on the practical benefits ’son’s Flora Indica are 12,000 to 15,000. The 
of the Calcutta Botanic garden, mentions climate of India is generally tropical, and even 
amongst them, the diffusion of the teak, maho. on mountains of 4/000 to 5,000 feet, the vege- 
gany, logwood, and.casuarina, though the teak tation is temperate. The perennially humid 
is of slow growth, requiring from sixty to forests are uniformly characterized by the preva- 
eighty years to attain the proper *ize and ma- lence of ferns and at elevations below 5,000 to 
turity for ship-building. 7,000 feet, by the immense number of epiphytal 

Among the plants which appearod to him Orchidaceae, Orontiace© and Scitamine®. They 
worthy of introduction from America into India, contain a far greater amount of species than the 
the different kinfls of Ipecacuanaha as Cephmlia deer-forest of N. India, and are further charac- 
Ipecacuanha affording the best, and Psychotria terized by Zingiberace®, Xyride®, palms, Pan* 
emejioa and P. # herbacea, Richardsonia brasi- dane®, Dracmna, Piper, Chloranthus, Artocar* 
liensis, rosea, and scabra, which give inferior pe® and Fici; the Urticace®, Araliace®, Apo- 
kinds ; Sarsaparilla, Jalap, Quassia, Gudto- cyne®, shrubby Rubiace®, Aurantiace®, Garci- 
eum, Cusparia, Cascarilla, Copaifera, yielding niace®, Anonace®, Nutmegs and Dipterocarpe®. 
Balsam of Copaiba ; Balsams of Tolu and In the Himalaya, the truly temperate vege- 
Peru Trees; Polygala senega, Krameria tri- tation supersedes the subtropical above 4,000 to 
andra ; Coutarea speciosa, a substitute for 6,000 feet, an elevation at which there general- 
. Peruvian Bark, and Baccharis genistelloides is ly is an annual fall of snow, 
another; Dipterix odorata yielding the Ton- Several species of Australian genera, Myr- 
quin Bean ; Brazil Woot^, Cmsalpinia brazi- tace®, the Leptospermum, Backia and Metro- 
liensis; Rosewood, Jacaranda ovalifolia ; Hevea sideros, are found in the Malay peninsula. The 
guianensis yielding caoutchouc, as well as the Malayan Archipelago type forms the bulk of 
Lobelia yielding the same substance; Sohinus the flora of all the perennially humid region! 
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of Tndia, the Khassya mountains, the uppe 
Assam valley, the forests of the base of the Him* 
laya from the Brahmaputra to Nepal, the Mala 
bar Coast, Ceylon, and the whole of tb< 
Malayan peninsula, many of the plants being 
identical with Javanese mountain species. Gu 
altheria nummularia ranges from the N. W 
Himalaya to Java, and the more‘conspicuous 
of the trees common to Java and India are the 
Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Griff, which is undoubt¬ 
edly the Liquidamber altingia, Blume, Marlea 
extending from China to Kashmir. The curious 
Cardiopteris lobata of Java, is also a native of 
Assam, and several oaks aud chesnuts, Anti- 
desmae, a willow, and Myrica, <tre commoq to 
Khassya and Java. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the tempe 
rate regions of the Himalaya, extending west- 
* ward to Garhwal and Kumpon, but is most 
fully developed in Sihkim, Bhotan and the 
Khassia,and,as examples, are species of Aueuba, 
Helwingia, Stachyurus, Enkianthus, Abelia, 
Skimfoia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Benthamia, and 
Corylopsis, all of them genera that have been 
regarded almost exclusively Japanese and 
Chinese; also Microptelea parviflora, Hamma- 
melis Chinensis, Nymphaeapygmsea, Vaccinium 
bracteatum, Quercus serrata, Illicium, Thea, 
Magnolia, the Schizandre®, LarJizabaleae, Ca¬ 
mellia, Deutzia, Hydransia, Viburnum, Cornere? 
Houttuynia, Bowriagia, Wikstrcemia, Daphne®, 
Henslovia, Scepa, Antidesma, Benthamia, Gpu- 
ghia-: Euryale ferox which .is wild in the 
. Gangetic delta, and is found as far westward 
as Kashmir, is abundant in China, and Nepen¬ 
thes phyllamphora, a native of the Khassya 
mountains, is also found at. Macao and east¬ 
ward to the Louisiade Archipelago. 

European plants abound in India : 222 
British plants extend into India and a multi¬ 
tude of mountain plants and many of the most 
conspicuous ones of Europe range from the 
coasts of the Levant and the Black sea to the 
Himalaya, as Corylu$ colurna, Quercus ilex, 
Ulmus carapestris, * Celtis Australis C. Orien- 
talis. Few European species, comparatively 
extend into Nepal and still fewer occur in 
JSikkim. 

Egypt, Southern Arabia, the warmer parts 
of Persia, Beluchistan, Sind and the Punjab, 
have a remarkable similarity of climate. Many 
north African or Arabian forms extend through- 
out all the drier parts of India, others are res¬ 
tricted to northern and western India, and 
though tropical Asia and Africa are separated 
by a vast expanse of ocean, there is a great 
similarity in the families of the trees and 
shrubs and an affinity can be traced between 
the mountain vegetation of western tropical 
Africa and that of the peninsular chain .—Royle 
on ike productive resources of India- Wight's 


Prodromus Flores Indices . Hoolcer et Thom¬ 
son's Flora Indica . 

BQTANG, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus; also 
Juglans regia. 

BOTAUttUS STELLARI8. / Common 
Bittern* of Europe, Asia, all Africa: common 
in India. 

BOTEL TOBAGO XIMA, great and little, 
extend from lat. 21° 58* N. to long. 121° 36* 
E. the former 7|, aid the latter 3J miles long. 

BOXER. Dut. Butter. 

BOTLA BENDA, Tel. Abutilon Indicum, 
W. fy A. —Sida Asiatics, R. Hi . 17 9. 

BOTOENS, Port. Buttons. 

BOXONES, Sp. Buttons. 

BOX-PA, a race occupying Ladak, or lit¬ 
tle Tibet. They speak the Tibetan language, 
and are buddhists, with a hierarchy of monks 
called Lama. See Bhot. Bot. 

BO-TREE, Anglo-Singh. Ficus religiose, 
one of these is to be found within the precincts 
of every buddhist temple in Ceylon, and it is 
frequently met with in deserted localities,or near 
the sites of ancient villages; but the occurrence 
of a solitary Bo tree, with its circular buttress 
of stonework round the stem, indicates the ex¬ 
istence, at some former period, of a buddhist 
temple in the vicinity. The planting of the 
Bo tree in Ceylon, a ceremony coeval with, and 
typical of, the introduction there of buddhism 
is one of the most striking passages in the 
Mahawanso; and a tree of unusual dimensions, 
which occupies the centre of a sacred enclo¬ 
sure at Anarajapoora, is still reverenced as the 
idehtical one which the sacred books record 
to have been planted by Mehindu, 806 years 
before the Christian era consequently in the 
year 1900, it will be 2207 yearn old. So 
sedulously is it preserved, that the removal of 
a single twig is prohibited, and even the fallen 
leaves, as they are scattered by the wind, are 
collected with reverence as relics of the holy 
place. On the altars, at the foot of these 
sacred trees, the Buddhists place offerings of 
flowers, and perform their accustomed devo¬ 
tions. At Anarajapoora, another account says, 
it was planted in the 18th yeat of the reign of 
king Devenipiatissa or. B. C. 288. According 
to tradition it was beneath & Bo tree that Go- 
ama became a Buddha.— Tennent's, Ceylon, 
lUHstianity in Ceylon , p. 335. Hardy's 
Eastern Monachism t p, 434. See Ioscrip* 
tions, p. 384. 

BOXRYCHIUM VIRGINICUM. # This 
large succulent fern grows plentifully in the 
Raklang Pass in the Sikkim. Himalayas; it is . 
oiled and eaten* both there and in New Zea¬ 
land. Indeed ferns are more commonly used 
? or food than is generally supposed. In 
Calcutta, the Hindoos boil the young tops of a 
‘olypodium with their shrimp curries; and 
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BOUCEROSIA EDULfS. 


BOURBON. 


both in Sikkim and Nepal the jtvatery tubers of 
an Aspidium are abundantly eaten. So also 
the pulp «f one tree-fern affords food, but only 
in times of scarcity, as does that of another 
species in New Zealand (Cyathea medullaris): 
the pith of all is composed of a coarse sago, 
that is to say, of cellular tissue with starch 
granules.— Hooker. Him . Jour. p. 292. See 
Ferns. 

BOTftYTlS BASSIANA. See Dry Rot. 

BOTTA. A native of France who along 
with Mr. Layard made large researches at 
Nineveh. During the entire period of his 
excavations, M. Botta sent to Mr. Layard not 
only his descriptions, but copies of the inscrip¬ 
tions.— Layard'$ Nineveh, Vol. 7, p. 13-14. 

BOTTEGHE in Syria, their proprietors are 
generally Greeks with some Italians.— Skin¬ 
ner's Overland Journey ) Vol. 7, p. 23. 

BOTTELLAS. Sp, Bottles. 

BOTTIGLIE, also FIA8CHI. h. Bottles. 

BOTTLE GOURD. Eno. Syn. of La- 
genaria vulgaris, Ser. Calabash. 

BOTTLES. Eng. 

Bouteillea. Fr. I Kacha; buli; balang; 

Bouteillen. Ger, Malay. 

Butli.Anglo Guz. Bululki.Rus. 

Anglo Hind. I Bottellas. Sp. 

Bottiglie,. It I Bud'ligall..... Tam. 

Fiaschi. : . m .It. | Budlu... .. Tel, 

These glass or stone-ware vessels for holding 
liquids are of various* shapes and. sizes. A 
bottle manufactory was once established in the 
vicinity of Madras, but it has long been discon¬ 
tinued and bottles of every kind are now im¬ 
ported from Europe into India. The leather 
bottle, “budla,” in which the people of India 
carry ghee and oil, is manufactured in many 
places by stretching skins over a clay model 
which is afterwards broken and shaken out. 

BOTTONI. It. Buttons. 

BOTTU-KURU CIIETTU. Tel. Pachcha 
botuku. Tel. Cordia polygama, R. i, 594. 

BOTTU, See Hindoo. 

BOUCEROSIA AUCIIERI. Bne. 


Chungi. Hind. 

Char-ungli. „ 

Panj-angusht. Pers. 


Pawanne.., 

Pauwauke, 


Panj. 
• )> 


This plant is found in the N. W. Himalaya, 
Trans-Jndus and Salt Range, up to 8,000 feet. 
Its stems* 4 or 5 inches long resemble the 
fingers of the hand, are juicy and generally 
eaten raw, and deemed medicinal.— Dr, J; L. 


Stewart. 


BOUCEROSIA EDULIS. Edge. 

Chufig. ,..,Panj. IPippa. Panj. 

.. l y 

Stem used as a relish for farinaceous food not 
uncommon in the arid tract from the Salt 
Range southward to the boundary of the Punjab 


and in Siud, Edgeworth.— Dr. I L. Stewart, 
M. D. 

BOUDHA-SARA, Sans. The essence of 
the Booddba philosophy. 

BOUDDHA, See Budd’ha; Sakyamuni. 

BOUEES. Fr. Buoys. 

BOUEIA BUltMANNICA, Meisner. 

Cambessedia, If. 

Mangifera oppositifolia, Uoxb . 

Manga sylvestris, Humph. 

Mariam.?. Burm. | Mai-een .Buaif 

Commonly*cultivated by the Burmese. It is 
a small tree j drupe the size of a hen's egg. 

BOUEIA MACROPHYLLA. 

Roomaniya BaitooL Malay. 

This inhabits Malacca. 

BOUEIA MICROPHYLLV. 

Roomaniya Paigo. Malay. 

The habit of these two species is different 
from that of the Burmese one, the leaves more 
coriaceous, and the secondary veins more dis* 
tinct. The fruit of both is eaten by the Malaya. 
They have the characteristic acidity, but make 
excellent pickles. Cantor.—Ben, As. Soc. Jour , 
1854. 

BOUGAINVILLEA SPECTABILI3.- 

Juss. 

Showy Bougainvillaea. Engl 

Has been largely introduced into India. 

BOUGHTON, Mr. Gabriel Boughton, Sur¬ 
geon of the E. I. Company’s Ship Hopewell, 
in 1639 or in 1644 was summoned to the 
Deccan from -Surat to attend on a daughter of 
Shah Jehan who had been severely burned. He 
asked, as his reward, liberty for the E. I. Com¬ 
pany to trade in Bengal free of duties.— 
Broome List of the Bengal Army , London , 
1850. 

BOULAC, a suburb of Cairo. 

BOULMALA STONE, procured from the 
hill state qf Dhenkanal, in Orissa : is used to 
make small mortars and the little tripods on 
which sandalwood is ground by natives.— Cal. 
Cat. Ex, 62. 

BOURBON CHAMELEON. Chamseleo 
nasutus. * ... 

BOURBON, also called REUNION and 
MASCARHENAS, is an island of a round 
form above 42 miles from N. W. to 8. E. A 
volcano near its 8. E. part, is in Lat. 21° 9* 
8. It is larger than the Mauritius but it is 
only a great mountain cleft in three places, and 
clothed with wood, though portions below are 
cultivated. It was discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese, who called it Mascarhenas. The French 
took possession of it in J675. It was captured 
10th July 1810 by the British, but restored at 
the general peace,— Honlurgh, 
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BOVIDjE, 


BOVIM, 


BOURBON TACAMAHACA. Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum. 

BOURDONNAI3 LA, sailed for India when 
only 14 years of age. He became the governor 
of Mauritius and Bourbon in 1734. He 
returned to France, but in 1746 he revisited 
India, had an encounter with the British fleet, 
and on the 10th SepHraber, he captured Mad¬ 
ras, which capitulated but was ransomed on the 
10th October. He returned to France but 
was captured on his way. He was shortly 
after released, in consideration of his lenient 
treatment of Madras, but on arriving in France, 
he was thrown into the prison of the Bustile 
where he lingered for three years and then died. 
Dupleix was jealous of him and caused his 
imprispnment. He introduced cotton and 
indigo into the •Maurit ius. 

BOURIAT MONGOL, a nomade people, 
living in the province of Irkoulsk, to the south 
of lake Baikal.— Timkouski, Journey to Peking, 
Vol. l t p. 380, See Kirghis. 

BOURO ISLAND, one of the Moluccas, 
Fort Defence, being in Lat. 3° 22 £’ S. Long. 
127° 4’ E. in Lat. 3° 6’ S. Long. 125° 57’ 
E. The island is high and has a semi-circular 
mountain on its N. W. part. The island 
lias two races, the larger number are Malays 
of the Celebes type, often exactly similar to 
the Tomore people of East Celebes, who arc 
settled in Batchian, but the other race re¬ 
semble the Alfura of Ceram. # Amongst its 
birds are the two king fishers Tanysiptera acis 
and Ceyx cajeli. A beautiful sun bird Necta- 
rinea proserpina, and a black find white fly¬ 
catcher Monarcha loricata.— Wall— 76, 79. 

BOUTEILLES.* Fk. Bottles. 

BOUTA. See Buddha. 

BOUTON DOME, See Pulo Bouton. 
BOUTON ISLAND on the east side of the 
Gulf of Boni, is of middling height and hilly. 
BOUTONS. Fr. Buttons. 
BOUTTEILLEN. Geb. BotHes. 
BOVIDiE, a family of mammals, of the 
order Ungulata. The Bovidae embrace the ante¬ 
lopes, goats and cattle, and those occurring in 
in 9 . Eastern Asia, may be thus enumerated. 

Fam. Bovidae, Antelopes, goats aud cattle, 

Sub fam. Antelopinse, of 7 genera and 10 
species, viz: 

7 Genera of Tragilophinae or Bush Ante¬ 
lopes, 

1 Porfcax ‘ 1 Tetraceros; I 2 Procapra and 

1 Antelope; 3 Gazella ; [ 1 Saiga. 

1 Kemas • 

Subffam, Caprinae, goats and sheep, viz: 

1st. Capricorns or Antelope goats, or Moun¬ 
tain antelopes: which includes three species of 
the genus, 


2nd. True goats with the genera Hemitragus, 
two species • Capra, three species, and eight 
species of Ovis. " • 

Subfam. Bovinae, of which, in India, there 
are two species of the genus Gavrous, and one 
species of Bubalus. 

The Bisontines sub-divide into the Bisons 
proper, and the Yak. All have cylindrical 
horns, very slight naked muzzle* (most deve¬ 
loped in the European Zubr)> and are clad 
with long shaggy hair, especially on the bead, 
chin, and fore-quarters. The tail is short,’not 
reaching below the hocks. 

The Caucasian Bison (B. caucasieus ?) is an 
animal little known. It is supposed to be 
distinct from the Lithuanian Znbr ; has a black 
dorsal stripe, which is not seen in the latter, 
and differently shaped hpofs. There is also a 
slight difference in the horns. According to 
Professor Nordraan, who was employed in 
1836 on a* scientific mission in the Caucasus, 
“ this animal, though no longer occurring near 
the high road from Tamar to Teflis, &c., is not 
very scarce in the interior of Caucasia. Herds 
are still found in a few districts by the river 
Kuban; and the auiraal is met with on Mount 
Jaucasus from the Kuban to the sources of the 
Psih, a distance of about 115 English geogra¬ 
phical miles. Near the Kuban it is met with, 
n swampy places, all the year round. In the 
country of the Abazechians (Abchasians P) it re¬ 
pairs to the* mountains In summer, an'd is then 
frequently killed by the Psoeh and other Cauca¬ 
sian tribes. Late in autumn it descends from 
he mountains to visit the pastures in valleys. 
It is particularly numerous in the district of 
Zaadan. Lieut. Lissowski, who studied at 
Wilna, and possesses a thorough knowledge of 
the Zubr of Lithuania, assured him at Bom- 
bari, that the latter animal was not very differ - 
<mt from that of Caucasia.”—Weissem- 
born, in Ann , May. Nat. Hist ., Vol } II, pp. 
254 and 291.) 

A kind t>f Bison or Zubr (more probably 
the great Taurine ‘Urus, 1 or some animal 
akin to it,) is mentioned in the Travels in 
Tartary of the old traveller Bell, as existing 
in his time in the country of the Tzulimm 
Tartars.— (Vide Journey from Tomsky to 
Elimshy , Vol ch. iii, p. 224.) “ On the 

hills, and in the woods near this place,” he 
“ remarks, are many sorts of wild beasts, 
particularly the Urus, or Uhr-Ox, one of the 
fiercest animals the world produces. Their 
force is such, that neither the wolf, bear, nor 
tiger dare to engage with them. In the 
3ame woods is found another species of cfeen, 
called Bubul by the Tartars. It is not so 
large as the Urus ; its body and limbs are very 
handsome ; it has a high shoulder'and flowing 
tail, with long hair growing from the rump to 
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its extremity, like that of a horse. Those 
which I saw were tame, and as tractable as 
other cattle.” Here there is a distinct notice 
of the Yak (both wild and tame) in a part of 
Asia where it would appear to be now quite 
unknown ! The name Bubul applied to it has 
probably its connexion with Bubalus . Re¬ 
mains of extinct bisons have been found in 
Siberia, and of three or four species in North 
America, as figured by Cuvier and by Harlan 
and others; find there is really some difficulty 
to imagine that our modern European Bison 
could, under any circumstances, have developed 
horns, the bony cores of which measure 2$ 
feet “ from base to point upon the outer curve, 
17 inches in vertical diameter, [circumference ?- 
surely not bow-string diameter, which gives an 
amount of curvature quite unintelligible in the 
particular race or species,] and 4 inches from 
front to back at their base •** as in a specimen 
of Bison prises from Clacton, in Essex, noticed 
in th &Am. Mag. Nat. Hist., 2nd series , Vol. 
XX. } 393. The-largest horn9 of the exist¬ 
ing Lithuanian Zubr do not exceed 18 inches 
round the outer curvature, and this with their 
investing corneous sheath ! The only known 
indigenous Bovines of America are its peculiar 
Jiving bison, the Musk Ox of the Arctic ‘ Bar¬ 
ren grounds,* and the fossil Bisontine species 
referred to. Of one .of the latter Z. possessed 
drawings of a most peculiar frontlet, with 
narrow yet Bisontine forehead and thick horn- 
cores, stated lo be from the celebrated deposit 
of‘Big-bone Lick* in Kentucky, of a dwarf 
species, which seems to be undescribed to this 

day. 

Z. had not seen the skull of a Yak of pure 
blood, but suspected that it has not the protrusile 
tubular orbits of tjie true Bisons. The general 
form appears to be a step nearer to the Taurines, 
and there is no less inequality of the fore and 
hiud-quasters; still 14 pairs of ribs: long hair 
on the fore-quarters and pendent from the flanks 
but the most striking peculiarity is the 1 chowry* 
tail. # Z. in Indian Field. 

BOVRA KORRO. Pbrs. Lit. Black-breast: 
a large desert partridge iu northern Persia, 
Ptereocles exusts. 

BOW. Throughout South Eastern Asia, 
the bow has almost disappeared, the only peo¬ 
ple using it constantly in war and for the hunt, 
peing the Andamaners—but at the annual 
41 lengar” of the nizam of Hyderabad, there are 
•till to be seen a few soldiers in the procession, 
ftrmea with bows* Recently too in the beginning 
of 1870, I met a small body of men, seemingly 
on some predatory excursion, one of whom was 
armed with the bow and a quiver full of arrows. 
In April 1863, a few days before I arrived at 
the Andamans, a British sailor was killea by the 
arrow of an Audamaner who was captured, 


BOWANI, or Kali, the consort or sacta of 
the hindu god Siva, a terrible goddess, de¬ 
lighting in blood and #blood sacrifices. . This 
goddess is supposed to have inspired Sivajee to 
murder Afzut Khan, the general of the emperor 
of Delhi. At a conference, 8ivaji struhk 
Afzul Khan with a wag-nak and finally dis¬ 
patched him with the beautiful Genoese blade 
called Bowani which he always wore. .That 
sword, down to the time of the British supre¬ 
macy had a little temple for itself, in the palace 
of Sivaji's descendents, and it was annually wor¬ 
shipped by them and their household, not as ft 
mere act of veneration for their ancestors trusty 
sword, but because it was the chosen instrument 
of a great sacrifice and the attendant who watch¬ 
ed it used to say that no doubt some of the 
spirit of Bhawani must still remain in. Many 
towns and rivers are named after her. See 
Ohamunda, Devi, Kali. 

BOWANIGUNGE, two towns one in L. 
88 p 54' E. and L. 26° Si' N., another in L. 
89 w 32' E. and L. 26° 31' N. Bowanghaut, in 
L. 89® 28' E and L. 24* 56' N., Bowanipoor, 
three towns, one in L. 89° 30' E. and L. 24 p 
34' N., another in Long. 86° 6' E. aud Lat. 
20° 15' N., a third in L. 87° 17’ E. and L, ’ 
25° 38’ N., Bowannee, in L. 73° O' E. and L 
31° 28* N. 

BOW ANY, a river that rises at the eastern 
foot of the Neilgherry hills and joins the 
Cauvery river in Coimbatore, at the town of 
Bowany. 

BOWCHEE, in Ahmedabad, a cereal,—not 
identified : but in Bombay, fruit of Flacourtia 
sapida. 

BOWENP1LLAY, a small hamlet 7 miles N. 
W. of Hyderabad. 

BOWNEE GANGA, a river near Samote in 
Ajmir. 

. BOWNG JWE. A tribe in Burmab. 

BOWRING, Sir John, K, C. B, Governor of' 
Hongkong, but best known as au author by 
his political and literary writings. He was 
born at Exeter in 1792, and became, in early 
life, the political pupil of Jeremy Bentham, 
maintaining his master’s principles for some 
yearsln the u Westminister Review,'* of which* 
he was the editor. He also distinguished 
himself by an extraordinary knowledge, of 
European Literature, and gave the public a 
number of pleasant versions of poems, songs 
and other productions, from the Russian, Servian, 
Polish, Magyar, Danish, Swedish, Frisian', 
Dutch, Esthonian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Icelandic. The University of Groningen* in 
Holland, conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
He early made the economies and lite¬ 
rature of trade and commerce an especial 
study, and at various time* was commercial 
commissioner from Britain to France, the* 
States of the German custom union, and tfct 
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Levant; under Earl Grey’s government he was a 
commissioner for investigating the Public Ac¬ 
counts. In 1849he was appointed British Consul 
at Hongkong and superintendent of trade in 
China and subsequently acted as plenipotentiary 
in'that country. He returned to England in 
1853, and in the following year received the 
honor of Kuighthood and the Governorship of 
Hongkong, which he held with the chief 
military and naval power. He sat in Parlia¬ 
ment from 1835 to 1837, and again from 1841 
to 1849. He wrote Bowring’s Siam and a work 
On the Philippine islands. 

BOWRINGIA, a very curious and interest¬ 
ing genus of fern, found at Pomrang in the 
Khasia Hills, but it is only known to occur 
elsewhere at Hongkong in China .—Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. II. page 313, See Hama- 
melis Chinensis. 

BOWS A, Hind.? A tree of Chola Nag- 
pore. Soft, white timber.— Cal. Cat . Ex. 
1863. 

BOWSTRING HEMP. Fibre of Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

BOX WOOD. 

Pftlm-hout.. Dut. Teashur .Hebrew. 

’ Buis ...Fr. Busso.Eosso.Bussolo .It, 

Buchabaum. Ger. 

This i9 a valuable wood of a yellowish 

colour, dose grained, very hard, and heavy, it 
outs better than any other wood, and is sus'- 
ceptible of a very fine polish. This wood was 
highly valued by the ancient s as a material for 
musical instruments, buxw, the name by which 
it was known, often standing for a *• flute •” 
and, in Britain, it is said by Evelyn to have 
been 11 of apepial uee for the turner, engraver, 
maiheraaticaPinstruraent maker, comb, and 
pipe-maker, and that the roots furnished the 
inlayer and cabinet-maker with pieces rarely 
undulated,-and full of variety. Also of box are 
made wheels or shivers and pins for blocks .and 
pulleys; pegs for musical instruments: nut 
crackers, weavers’ shuttles, hollar-sticks, bump- 
sticks, and dressers for the shoe-maker, rulers, 
rolling-pins, pestles, mall-balls, beetles, tops, 
chessmen, screws, bobbins for bone-lace, 
spoons and axle-trees.” One species grows in 
the south of Europe and West of Asia. But 
a species of Box-wood has been introduced into 
Britain from the Himalaya; it js theBuxus 
cmarginatus of Dr. Wallicb* This is found of 
considerable size and thickness, and outwardly 
the wood appears as good a$d compact as that 
of the Box-wood in use in Europe. On actual 
oqraparispn the Himalayan Box-wood is found 
to be softer than the common kinds, but is like 
them in other respects, and wood-outs have been 
engraved upon it. 

. The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India awarded a prize to Captain Hay 
fe* bringing to notice the box tree, of the 


Nepnul valley, where it is large and more 
abundant than in other parts of the Himalaya. 
(Jour. A. H. SocX(> 413. 1859). Logs are, 
available six feet long aud twenty-two inches in 
girth. It is however found in the valleys of 
the Sutbj, Pnrbati, and near Dbarmsalla, and 
in the Salt Range; sometimes attains a girth of 
20 inches or more. The Himalayan box ap¬ 
pears to be identical with the tree common all 
over South Europe from Gibraltar to Constanti¬ 
nople, and extending into Persia, It i$ found 
chiefly in valleys, at an elevation of from 3 to 
6,000 feet. Dr. Stewart met with it from 
Mount Tim near Jhilam to W«ngtu bridge on 
the Sutlej. It is variable in size, being general¬ 
ly 7 to 8 feet high and the stem only a few 
inches thick, but attaining sometimes a height 
of 15 to 17 feet, as at Manikarn in Kulu, and 
a girth of 22 inches as a maximum. The wood 
of the smaller trees is often the best for the 
turner and wood engraver. It is made into little 
boxes by the villagers for holding ghee, honey, 
snuff and tinder. It is in demand for plugs for 
Minie rifle balls, aud at the Medical Stores at 
Sealkote it is turned into pill boxes; it is use¬ 
ful for trenails and wedges. It is carved into 
neat boxes for holding ghee, snuff, tinder, &c. 
The wood is liable to split in the hot weather, 
and should be seasoned, and stored under 
cover. Thunberg says that Bushs wrens was 
not uncommon in Japan, in a wild and culti¬ 
vated state, Of its fine and close wood, combs 
were made,, which, when lacquered with red 
varnish, were used by the ladies to stick in their 
hair by way of ornament. The annual con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain exceeds 2,000 tons, 
half of which is of foreign growth. The im¬ 
ports in 1847 were 889tons; in 1848, 1306 
tons ; and in 1849, 1124 tons. Price JB 4 to 
£10 per ton. The Karens sometimes furnished 
Mr Mason with specimens of a wood that can 
scarcely be distinguished from the box-wood 
of Europe. He had never seen the “tree, but 
named it a Murraya. Wallicb found Nauclea 
cordifolia on the banks of the Irrawaddy, which 
has “ wood coloured like that of the box tree, 
but much lighter, and at the same time very 
close grained.’ 1 It may possibly be the same 
tree, although the Tenasserim wood is not 
light; or it may be aTAVoy tree^ which be 
says has “ a strong tougl) wood, in grain ,Iil&« 
box.”—Dr. Hunter highly praises tbp wooij of 
the Euonymus dichotomy of the Pulnpyhilfop» 
Cleghqrn, Punjab Report,p* 105. Stcfymy 
Commerce 36, Thmberg’s Trqvplp. tol 
III, pp. 83, 227. Hr. Mam . Hr ,. J L 
art, Powell’t Handbook fyr. Hunter tt 
Newspapers, Faulkner* Hoyle, Idyl Hiv^l 
Bot. p. 32,7v John’s Forest trees of PrtfttW 
No, II r p. 16$. See Buxus. 

’ BOX WOOD. of; wock) of fjtaxpocecjpi 
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SHADDOCK* 

piece*, and these are rivetted and cemented to 
fqrm the bracelets^ some of which are elabo¬ 
rately carved, and inlaid with a composition of 
lac and a red pigment. A pair of bracelets of 
this description frequently posts as high as 80 
Rupees. Of the 'thick pieces of the shells, 
beads are made to form the-necklaces, which the 
Bengal sepoys wear. 

Some Mar war i women and the Binjara wo¬ 
men .have the entire forearm from the wrist to 
the elbow covered with heavy massive bracelets 
and the lower part of the legs equally covered 
with anklets. The armlets of the Binjara 
women are deer horn. Amongst the Rajputs, 
the weraen adopt a brother by the. gift of a 
bracelet. The intrinsic value of such pledge is 
never looked to, nor is it requisite it should be 
( costly, though itr varies with the means and 
rauk of the donor, and may be of flock silk and 
spangles, or gold chains and gems. The ac¬ 
ceptance of the pledge and its return is by the 
Katchli, or corset, «of simple silk or satin, or 
gold, brocade and pearls. Colonel Tod was 
the Rakhi bund Bhae t of the three queens of 
Oodipoor, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Chund- 
Bae, the maiden sister of the Rana; ns we)l as 
of many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Though 
the bracelet may be sent by maidens, it is only 
on occasions of urgent necessity or danger. The 
festival of the bracelet (Rakhi) is in spring. 
The adopted brother may hazard his life in 
his adopted sister’s cause, and yet never receive 
a mite ia reward, for he cannot even see the 
fair object who, as brother of her adoption, 
has constituted him her defender.— Tods' 
Travels in Rajasthan . See Phyllaciery; Tal- 
sam; Tawiz. 

BBACHA, in L. 73° 8' E. and L. 21° 18’ 
N. 

BRACHINIDA. See Coleoptera. 

BRACH1NUS. See Coleoptera, 

BRACHMAN. See Brahman. 

BRACHMINA WANSE, a race in Ceylon. 
Sec Ceylon. 

BRAOHIRUS. See Turbot. 

BRACK YPrERNUS ATJRANTIUS, Linn , 
The orange coloured wood pecker of Ceylon. B. 
Cevlonus and B. rubescens also occur there. 

BRACHYPTEKUM SCANDENS,A 
creeper of Coromandel, Concan, Travancore, 
Siam, Bengal, and Assam with small pale rose 
fragrant flowers, well adapted for trellis work. 
It is the Dalbergia soandens, Roxb, 

BRACHYPTERYX? PALLISERI. See 
Aves; Birds; Ornithology. 

BRACHY8AURA OBNATA, a genus of 
reptiles, of the family Agamidse, natural order 
Sauria. See Kept ilia. * 

BRACHYUROUS CRUSTACEANS. See 
Cancer. 

BRADPOCK. Lieut. A Madras Officer, 
wrote on balances for delicate weighing in the 


BRAHtf* 

Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. ii. 86. On the asaay of 
silver,—Ibid, vol. iii. 72, On the induration of 
chunara.—Ibid, 97. On chemical teats — 1W4 
volx.270. On the sculptures at the Seven Pago¬ 
das —Ibid, vol. xiii. l.—DrBuist's Catalogue.* 
BRADLEY, Dr. W. H \Bombay Medical 
Officer, who wrote a etatistioal memoir on 
Circar Dowlutabad in Mad, Lit. Trans, vol. 
xvi. 481. A statistical memoir pn the Circar 
of Pytun.—Ibid, 235. On the Meteorology 
of Ellichpoor.—Bom. Geo. Trans. 1844, 1846, 
vol. vii. 167. Desultory observations on the 
Ghond tribes, with a vocabulary of the langu¬ 
age spoken by them.—Ibid, 209. Some ac¬ 
count of the topography of Chikuldah.—Ibid. 
— l)r~ Buist'$ Catalogue , 

BRAG ANTI A, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Aristolochiacese, Bragantia 
toraentosa, is intensely bitter,. and used as 
medicine in Java, Bragantia Wallichii, Brown. 
is a synonym of Aparaa siliquosa— Engl . Cyc. 
page 648. 

BRAHAM. Hind. Sorghum halepense, 

BRAHASPATI. See Vrihaspati. 

BRAKASPATINDA. Thursday. See Sin¬ 
ghalese. 

BRAHEMAN, in L. 67 Q 44' E. and L. 
30 Q 6' N. 

BRAHM, or PARA BR4HM, the.Supreme 
being, is a name that first appears, in hindu 
religious books, inusome of the best upanisbads, 
or appendages * to the Vedas, of later date 
than the first three and introducing a different 
and superior theology. It seems to have been 
a first effort towards the recognition of a. 
creator, and hindus of the present day recog¬ 
nise that the Almighty, infinite, the eternal, in¬ 
comprehensible, self-existent being ; he who 
sees every thing, though never seen ; he who is 
not to be compassed by description, and who 
is beyond the limits of human conception ; he 
from whom the universal world proceeds ; who 
is the lord of .the* uni verse, and whose work is 
the universe; he who is the light of all lights, 
whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, 
and whose power is too infinite to be imagined, 
is Brahra! the one unknown, true being, the 
creator, the preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe, from whom all souls come and to him 
again return. Under such,and innumerable other 
definitions, is the Deity acknowledged in the 
Vedas, or sacred writings of the bimitisi; but, 
as has been judiciously observed/* while the 
learned Brahmans thus acknowledge and adore 
one God, without form or quality, eternal^ 
unchangeable,, and occupying all space, they 
have carefully confined their doctrines to their 
own schools, and have tacitly assented to, or 
even taught in public, a religion, in which, in 
supposed compliance with the infirmities and 
assions of human nature, the Deity has been 
rought more to a level with our own preju- 
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pieces and these are rivetted and cemented to 
form the bracelets^ some of which sre elabo¬ 
rately carved, and inlaid with a composition of 
lac and a red pigment* A pair of bracelets of 
this description frequently costs as high as 80 
Rupees. Of the 'thick pieces of the shells, 
beads are made to form the -necklaces, which the 
Bengal sepoys wear. 

Some Marwari women and the Binjara wo¬ 
men .have the entire forearm from the wrist to 
the elbow covered with heavy massive bracelets 
and the lower part of the legs equally covered 
with anklets. The armlets of the Binjara 
women are deer horn. Amongst the Rajputs, 
the women adopt a brother by the gift of a 
bracelet. The intrinsic value of such pledge is 
never looked to, nor is it requisite it should be 
.costly, though it varies with the means and 
rauk of the donor, and may be of flock silk and 
spangles, or gold chains and gems. The ac¬ 
ceptance of the pledge and its return is by the 
Xatchli, or corset, «of simple silk or satin, or 
gold, brocade and pearls. Colonel Tod was 
the Rakhi bund Bhae , of the three queens of 
Oodipoor, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Chund- 
Bfle, the raaideu sister of the Rana; as we)l as 
of many ladies of the chieftains of rank. Though 
the bracelet may be sent by maidens, it is only 
on occasions of urgent necessity or danger. The 
festival of the bracelet (Rakhi) is in spring. 
The adopted brother may hazard his life in 
his adopted sister’s cause, and yet never receive 
a mite iu reward, for he cannot even see the 
fair object who, as brother of her adoption, 
has constituted him her defender.— Tods' 
Traveh in Rajasthan. See Phyllactery ; Tal- 
sam; Tawiz. 

BRACliA, in L. 73° 8 # E. and L. 21° 18’ 
N. 

BRACHINIDA. See Coleoptera. 

BftACHINUS. See Coleoptera-. 

BRACHMAN. See Brahman. 

BRACHMINA WANSE, a race in Ceylon. 
See Ceylon. 

BRACHIRUS. See Turbot. 
BRACHYPTERNUS AURANTIUS, Linn. 
The orange coloured wood pecker of Ceylon. B. 
Cevlonus and B. rubescens also occur there 

, BRACHYPTEHUMSCANDENS,^. A 

creeper of Coromandel, Concan, Travancore, 
Siam, Bengal, and Assam with small pale rose 
fragrant flowers, well adapted for trellis work. 
It is the Palbergia scandens, Roxb. 

BRACHIPTERYX P PALLISERI. See 
Aves; Birds ; Ornithology. 

BRACHY8AURA OBNATA, a genus of 
reptiles, of the family Agamidm, natural order 
Sauria. See Kept ilia. 

BRACHYUROUS CRUSTACEANS. See 
Cancer. 

BRADDOCK. Lieut. A Madras Officer, 
wrote on balances for delicate weighing in the 


Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. ii, 86. On the assay of 
silver.—Ibid, vol. iii. 72, On the induration of 
chunara.—Ibid, 97. On chemical tests — Ibid, 
vol x. 270. On the sculptures at tbe Seven Pago¬ 
das —Ibid, vol. xiii. 1— DrBukCs Catalogue.* 
BRADLEY, Dr. W. H A Bombay Medical 
Officer, who wrote a statistical memoir on 
Circar Dowlutabad in Mad, Lit. Trans, vol. 
xvi. 481. A statistical memoir on the Circar 
of Pytun.—Ibid, 235. On the Meteorology 
of Elliclipoor.—Bom. Geo. Trans* 1844, 1846, 
vol. vii. 167. Desultory observations on the 
Ghond tribes, with a vocabulary of the langu¬ 
age spoken by them.—Ibid, 209. Some ac¬ 
count of the topography of Chikuldah.—Ibid. 
— Dr. BuisCs Catalogue , 

BRAG ANTI A, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Aristolochiacem, Bragantia 
tomentosa, is intensely bitter, .and used as 
medicine in Java. Bragantia Wallicbii, Brown . 
is a synonym of Apama siliquosa— Engl. Cyc . 
page 648. 

B RAH AM. Hind. Sorghum halepense. 
BRAHASPATI. See Vrihaspati. 
BRA1IASPATINDA. Thursday. See Sin- 


BRAHEMAN; in L. 67 Q 44' E. and L« 
30° 6’ N, 

BRAHM, or PARA BRAHM, the.Supreme 
being, is a name that first appears, in hindu 
religious books, income of the best upanishads, 
or appendages to the Vedas, of later date 
th§n the first three and introducing a different 
and superior theology. It seems to have been 
a first effort towards the recognition of a* 
creator, and hindus of the present day recog¬ 
nise that the Almighty, infinite, the eternal, in¬ 
comprehensible, self-existent being ; he who 
sees every thing, though never seen ; he who is 
not to be compassed by description, and who 
is beyond the limits of human conception ; he 
from whom the universal world proceeds ; who 
is the lord of .the* universe, and whose work is 
the universe; he who is the light of all lights, 
whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, 
and whose power is too infinite to be imagined, 
is Brahm 1 the one unknown, true being, tbe 
creator, the preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe, from whom all souls come and to him 
again return. Under such,and innumerable other 
definitions, is the Deity acknowledged in tbe 
Vedas, or sacred writings of the hiudus; but, 
as has been judiciously observed, 11 while the 
learned Brahmans thus acknowledge and adore 
one God, without form or quality, eternal^ 
unchangeable, and occupying ail space, they 
have carefully confined their doctrines to their 
own schools, and have tacitly assented to, or 
even taught in public, a religion, in which, iu 
supposed compliance with the infirmities and 
passions of human nature, the Deity has been 
brought more to a level with our own preju- 
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dices and wants; and the incomprehensible cended on earth innumerable times in divers 
attributes assigned to him, invested with places, for the instruction and benefit, includ- 
sensible and even human forms/ 1 Upon this ing the profitable punishment of mankind* 
foundation the most discordant fictions have And these endless incarnations have been 
been erected, from which priestcraft and super* worked up by the poets with a wonderful 
stition have woven a mythology of the most fertility of genius and the pomp of language 
extensive character. Mr. Ward describes the. into a variety of sublime descriptions, inter* 
hindus as possessing three hundred and thirty spersed with theological anti moral texts, that 
millions of gods, or forms under which they at length they were received as inspired pro* 
are worshipped. Certain it is, that the human ductions and became the hindu standard 
form in its natural state, or possessing the of truth. Brahma, the creative power, is 
heads or limbs of various animals; the ele* not specially adored in temples, dedicated 
ments, the planets, rivers, fountains, stones, exclusively to him. His creative duties over, 
toes, &c., &c., have been deified, and become his portion of the divine activity ceased to 
objects of religious adoration. The brahmans operate on the hopes and fears of mankind. In 
allege, “ that it is easier to impress the minds their mythology, however, the hindus narrate 
of the rude and ignorant by intelligible syra- fabulous persecutions and warfare which over- 
bols, than by means which are rncornprehensi- threw Brahma, his temples and worship ; and 
ble.” Acting upon this principle, the supreme the sects of Vaishnava and Saiva, now comprise 
and omnipotent God, whom the hindu has been | all the individuals of the races in India, dia- 
taught to consider as too mighty for him to tinguished hy the appellation of hindus. A 
attempt to approach, or even to name, has philosophic few excepted, they are worshipper^ 
been lost sight of in the multiplicity of false of a superstitious and idolatrous polytheism, 
deities, whose graven images have been wor- and the hindu erects no altars to Bbahm, the 
shipped in his place. To these deities the infinite, incomprehensible, self .existing spirit, 
many splendid .temples of the hindus have u which illumines all, delights all, whence all 
been erected, while, throughout the whole of proceed ; that by which they live when born ; 
India, not one has been devoted to Brahm, and that to wluch all must return .”—(Hindu 
whom they designate as the sole divine author Pantheon , p, 4 ,) The Narayana of the present 
of the universe.—f Coleman on the Mythology hindus is rathej the Spirit of God, moving on 
of the Hindus , p. i>) Strictly speaking, how* the water, and can be regarded but as the spirit 
ever, the religion of the hindus is a monothe- of Brahm, (Ins.-of Menu, ch. 1, v. 10,) though 
ism. They worship God in unity, and express the two hindu sects claim for their Vishnu and 
their conceptions of the Divine Being, and his Siva, the title of Narayana, and Brahma him- 
attributes, in thejnost awful and sublime terras, self is sometimes called Narayana. At present, 
God thus adored is called Brahm, the One there will not be found two hindu families 
Eternal Mind, the self-existing, in^omprehen- whose belief is identical, though almost all the 
sible Spirit. But the will of God, that the educated of the people recognise one God un¬ 
world should exist and continue, is also per- der one name or another. God thus adored is 
sonified by them, and his creative and preser- Brahm ; the One Eternal mind, the self-exist- 
vative powers are made to appear as Brahma ing incomprehensible Spirit. From time to 
and Vishnu, while Siva is the emblem of the time great reformers rise condemning the pre¬ 
destructive energy; not however of absolute vailing hindu idolatry and so anxious are they 
annihilation but rather of reproduction in an- to know the truth that every new.teacher im- 
other form. In the hindu religion, therefore, mediately gathers round him a number of 
this triad of persons represent the Almighty disciples. But it is the work of man, with- 
powers of creation, preservation and destruc- out the ■ basis of a revealed religion, and 
tion. In their metaphysics, Brahma is matter, the zeal of the pupils soon calms down: in the 
Vishnu spirit, Siva time; or in natural philoso- meantime the bulk of the hindu people are 
phy, earth, water and fire. These three per- engaged in spirit worship and hero worship - in 
sons have wives, the executors of the divine the worship of the manes of ancestors ; in the 
will and the energies of their respective lords, worship of men and animals; of the inanimate 
And in the unbounded rage amongst hindus objects of nature and of natural phenomena, of 
for personification, the sun, moon, and all the forms of men and women and of shapelest 
heavenly host; fire, earth and all natural phe- blocks of stone and wood ; some forms of hindu 
nomena, all uature, ipdeed,—the passions and belief, are systems of rationalism, others are 
emotions of human beings, their vices and vir- systems of philosophy, and others are phvsiologi- 
tues„are transformed into persons, and act ap- cal doctrines, with emblems to illustrate views 
propriate parts in the turbulent history of man, entertained as to cosmogony and production 
The preservative and representative powers, which take the place of religion.— Taylor ; 
being in constant action, are, as have been also Moor; Coleman; Wilson . See Upanithad/ 
their wives and children, fabled to have des- BBAHMA, a word of doubtful origin, sup* 
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posed by some to be from the Sanskrit “ vrih"destroyed the temples and worship of Brahma, 
to increase. The word Brahma occurs in a in order to consign him to oblivion. There-are, 
liymtt of the Rig-Veda, as a name of Sudra, however, too few fads known to admit of other 
apd, according to Dr. Haug this word origi* than speculation on this point. Of one thing, 
nally meant the strewing of the sacrificial grass there is no doubt that he is the least im- 
on the spot appointed* for the immolation. * porfcant, at the present day, of the Hindu 
Though the root of the word is supposed to Triad, though termed the creator, or the 
be Brih or Vrih, signifying to increase one of ancestor of gods and men ^ Under this 
the earliest meanings of the word 11 brahma,’* denomination he has been imagined tq cor- 
as used in the Veda, was lt food” also riches. In respond with the Saturn of the Greeks and 
the Rig-Veda, a more frequent meaning is sacri- Latins. Brahma is usually represented as a red 
ficial food. But, in the same work, the word or golden-coloured figure, with four heads. He 
Brahma is repeatedly used to express the song is said (by the Saiva) to have once possessed 
of the Soma singers, a magic spell; and is ap- five; but, as he would not acknowledge the 
plied to ceremonies having a song of praise ns superiority of Siva, as Vishnu had done, that 
their characteristic. In the language of the deity cut off one of them. He has also four 

Zeridavesfca * baresrnan/ an absolutely identical arms, in one of which he holds a spoon, in 

word, is found, which the Parsees interpret to another a. string of beads, in the third a water- 
mean a bundle of twigs, tied together with grass jug (articfes used in worship), and in the fourth 
used iu the IJirc-worship like the bundle of Kusa the Veda or sacred writings of the Hindus. 

4 rass used by the brahmans in the Soma sacri- He is frequently attended by Ids vahan or 

cea. In both worship? the bundle is a symbol vehicle, the hanasa or goose, or (as some allege) 
of * growing increase’ or * prosperity/ and the ' a swan.—(Coleman, Mythology of the Hindus , 
name ol the symbol was transferred to the texts, * p. 5.J Brahma seems especially to be spokeu of 
hjmus, sacrifices and ceremonies used in the in the hymn, on the sacrificial ceremony of 
rites. I( As sacrifice among the Vedic Indians Purushamed’ha, which is stated by Mr. Cole- 
was the chief means of obtaining all earthly broke to “ be a type of the allegorical immola- 
and spiritual blessings, but was useless without j tion of Narayana, or Brahma in that character.” 
the hrahma , i. c. success, the laitef was at last Brahma and Narayana are in this instance 
regarded as the original causes qf all being.’* identified; and from the circumstances of hav- 
BRAHMA, the son or creature of Brahma, ing Lakshmi as his wife, and bearing the at- 
with Siva and Vishnu, Brahma forms the Triad tributes of Vishnu, as above described, Nara- 
Of hindu deities. According to the Reverend yana is also unequivocally identified with the 
William Taylor, the name designates the erea- preserving power. Krishna indeed, calls him- 
tive power of deity operating on Maya matter, self Narayana; at least, is idlde. to do so by 
In two respects Brahma corresponds with the Jayadeva, the spirited author of the Gita 

first man of the Jewish cosmogony. His colour is | Govinda but, perhaps, at the present day, 

tawney or ruddy, the colour of earth, and in so I every hindu holds that the god whom he 
for agreeing with the name of Adam; and worships is Narayana. In one of Krishna’s 
Brahma as Swayambhuva, a‘son of the self-, tender songs, addressed to his delightful mis- 

eiistant, corresponds with Adam. His origin is tress, the following is the burden,— 11 Give 

obscure. According to one account the egg j short raptures, sweet Radah! to Narayana, thy 
of Brahma is the world, the orphie or mundane adorer,”-As. Res. Art. 8. The names of 
egg which. floated amidst the water before Brahma are not so numerous as those of Vishnu 
creation, and from which Brahma, the first- and Siva, who are said to have a thousand 
born, according to some legends emerged; but each. Hiranya Garbha is one of bis names, 
which, according to others, merely resolved it- He is sometimes called Kamala yoni, from 
self into the upper and lower spheres-*-/ Hind, karaal the lotus and yoni the female organ, (a 
Tkeat. Vol II. p. 58.) . type of Brahma, or the creative powef), the 

There is nothing extant to show either that mystical matrix, into which is inserted the equal- 
Brahma ever had much consideration shown ly mystical linga of Siva. Brahma, according 
him, or that his worship was overwhelmed by to the doctrine of the Vaishnavas sprung on a 
the intrusion of the Vaishnava and Saiva reli- kamala, or lotus, from the navel of Vishnu, 
gions. Sonnerat mqptions (Voyage, p- 5) But the lotus, considered the prime of aquatic 
that in the translation which Mr. deMeffain vegetables, is a more immediate attribute of 
ordered to be made, of the mysteries of, the Vishqu, the personification of water. Hiacoh- 
temple of Sri Rangara, (during the time he soft, Lakshmi, in one character, sprang from 
commanded iu that pagoda, which the French the sea, and the lotus, being also the emblem 
had turned into a fort) that Brahma, in former of female beauty, it peculiarly sacred to her,.and 
time, had temples the sRrae as Siva and she is called Kamala or lotus-like. The eactl 
Vishnu, and was worshipped separately, are the .wives of the hindu gods. To all the 

but the followers of the two last entirely principal and several oftto secondary deities or 
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incarnations of the principals, wives have been by Sivaf who is himself five-headed. Each 
assigned. Except in sex, the wives exactly rc- hindu sect worships some individiud deity or 
present the respective lords, being their energy two or more conjoined ; and the object of the 
or active power,—the executors of their divine worship is gifted by its votary, with all the 
will. The Sacti of Brahma is Saraswati, the attributes of the Most High and is made the 
goddess of Harmony and the Arts. Many dei- source whence all other gods emanate. The. 
ties have vehicles orVahans, and that of Brahma sacti, Saraswati, the spouse of Brahma, is dee* 
and of his Sacti, is the swan or goose called cribed as all-productive, all-powerful, and all- 
hanaaa-*(Moor).. Exclusive adorers of this wise. Considering the learning, subtilty of 
deity and temples dedicated to him do not now mind and their great powers of thought, the 
occur perhaps in any part of India ; at the same confusion into which the brahmans have 
time it is an err »r to suppose that public allowed their religion to fall, is most desere#- 
homage is never paid to him. He is particularly table. Brahma, is generally believed to dwell 
reverenced at Pakher in Ajmer, also at Bithur inSutya Lok,. surrounded by Rishi and minor 
in the Doab : where, at the Brahraavarta ghat, gods, and to be employed in creating men, and 
he is said to have offered an Aswamheda on in recording human destiny.— Reifd. W. Taylor f 
completing the act of creation. The pin of his Hindoo Theatre , Vol. II. Sonnerat's Voyaget^ 
slipper is still worshipped there. On the full p* 5. Coleman Mythology, Moor Pantheon^ 
of the moon Agraliayana (Nov. and Dec.) a See Akasanavi, Brahm, Hindoo, Isware, 
mela or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, Inscriptions p. 390, Kama, Kasambi, Kashmir* 
is annually held at that place— (Wilton). But Kuvera, Lakahmi, .Lords of created, beings ; 
although this hindu personification of the crea- Malta Devi, Menu, Meru, 0*m, Nandi, Par&rna-., 
tive power has no temples or exclusive hansa, Priests, Porana, Ravana, Rosaries, 
rites dedicated to him, his images are occa- Sacta, Saraswati, Shefkun, Sri Sampradaya^ 
sionally placed in the temples of other gods Surya, Vahan, Veda, Vidya, Visva-Karmii 
and along with their rites he is reverently pro- Vishnu, Vriahala, Yavana. 
pitiated by offerings and invocations. Accord- BRAHMA ACH ARY A : Brahma Gupta > 
ing to the hindu theology, destruction is only These are supposed by some to be one and tta 
reproduction in another fom: and thus Brahma same astronomer, and the inventor of the system 
and Siva are sometimes found almost identified disclosed in the Surya Siddhanta by others to 
with each other: oftener, however, in direct be two distinct?commentators of that Shastra* 
opposition and hostility. Brahma creates; Siva — Capt E. Warren Kala Sanhita. 
destroys: but to destroy is to create in another BRAHM AD ICA supposed by hiadas to 
form : Siva and Brahma hence coalesce. In be the first created beings ; but in their cosme- 
hindu mythology, therefore, Brahma is the gonies, their origin and names are variouBly 
first of the three great personified attributes of explained. It is said, in the Ins. of Menu. 
Brahm or the Supreme being. He is called the (Chap. I. v. 32 ) that the Almighty Power, 
firstof the gods, framer of the universe, guardian having divided his own substance, became 
• of the world, under the latter character male and female; and from that female pro- 
agreeing with Vishnu. In physios, he is the duced Virsj. Vir$j produced the first Menu, 
representative of matter # generally, from him named Swayambhuva: he, the ten Brahmadioa 
all things proceeded and in him pre-existed the or Prajapaii, whom he calls ten Lord* Of 
universe, comprehending all material forms Created Beings also the sons of Br&bmfe 
which he at once called into creation or arranged They produced seven other Menu, whose; 
existence, as they are now seen, although names were Swayambhuva, Swaroehcsha, 
perpetually changing their existence by the Uttama, Tamasa, Rivata, Chacshusha, and 
operation of the reproductive powers. From Satyavrata. These Menu are, by sojne au- 
his mouth, arm,, thigh and foot, proceeded thorities, said to have produced the seven 
severally the priesf, the warrior, the trader Rishi; but others state the seven Rishi to 
and the laborer, and these by successive re- have sprang immediately from Brahma; them 
production peopled the earth. The sun sprung names are Kasyapa, Atri, Vasishta, Viswamfr 
W? ®ud the moon frou his tra, Gautama,. Jamadagni, and Bharaderajis, 
ipind. Red is the colour supposed to be (Wilford . 4*. #ob V . p. 246.^ The 
peoujiar to the creative power and pictures Brahmadica are however, according to Cole- 
of Brahms are seen of that colour* Brahma is man, named Marichi, Atri, Vasishta,, Palastia,* 
usually represented wRh fpur faces, said to re- Angiras, Pulastia, and Critu. Colonel Wilford. 
present the four quarters of his own work; in the Asiatic Researches has considered the 
and sometimes said, to refer tp a supposed Brahmadioa, the Menu* and the Rishi, ttobe 
Rumber of elements, of which he composed R seven individuals only. The names of some of 
as alio to. the Vedas, one ofwhiph issued from, the Brahmndica correspond with those of'some 
his tpouth. There are. legends of his having for- of the, Rishi r^Oole, Myth Hind * jp. 8. Aik 
hjft^ fiye ltegda, ope. haying beep opt off, account of Viraj, translated by Mr. CoMftokei 
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from the white Yajur Veda,is accompanied by his 
judicious observations. “He,” (the prirneva 1 
being) felt no delight; therefore man delights noi 
when alone. He wished the existence ol 
another; and instantly he became such as is man 
and woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
this, his own self, to fall in twain ; and thus 
became a husband and wife: therefore was this 
body so separated, as it were an imperfect 
moiety .of himself. This blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman ; he approached her, and 
thence were-human beings produced. “She 
reflected, doubtingly, ‘how can he, having pro¬ 
duced rne from himself, incest uously approach- 
me? I will now'assume a disguise. .‘She be¬ 
came a cow, arid the other became a bull, and 
approached her, and the issue were kine. She 
was changed into a mare, and he into a stag- 
lion; one wasturfled into a female ass, and the 
other into a male one: in this manner did he 
create every pair whatsoever, even the ants 
and minutest insect/’ Another account makes 
Eudra, assist in the theogony. Brahma 
said, " Erse up, O’Rudra ! and form man to 
govern the world.” . Rudra immediately 
obeyed ; he began the work ; but the men he 
made were fiercer than tigers, having nothing 
but the destructive quality in their composi¬ 
tion: and they soon destroyed one another; 
for anger was their only passion. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Eudra, then joined their different 
powers, and created ten men, whose names 
were Nareda,' Daksha, Vasishta, Bhrigu, Critu, 
Puluha, Fulastya, Angira, Atri, and Marichi; 
(that is, Reason, Ingenuity, Emulation, Hu¬ 
mility, Piety, Pride, Patience, Charity, Deceit, 
Morality): the general name of whom is the 
Muni; Brahma then produced Dherma, Jus¬ 
tice, from the breast; Adherma, Injustice, 
from his back; Labha, Appetite or Passion, 
from his lips; and Kama, Love or Desire, 
from his heart. The last was a beautiful fe¬ 
male, and Brahma looked upon her with 
amorous emotions; but the Muni telling him 
she was his own daughter he shrunk back, and 
Ladja, Shame, a blushing virgin, sprung from 
him, tyahma, deeming his body defiled by 
its emotions towards Kama, purified himself | 
by partially changing it into ten females, who 
were respectively espoused by the too Muni.— 
Moor, Hindu Pantheon , p, 91. Colebrook. 
Wilford As. Research , Vol. V p. 246 Cole* 
man Mythology of the Hindoos, p. 8. See 
Lords of Created beings. 

BRAHM2EA. A genus of insects of the tribe 
Bombyces. Ste Insecta. 

BRAHMA KHAND. A pool 70 feet by 30, 
twelve days' journey up the Lohit, into which 
several minor streams break over * precipice. 
It is considered by Hindus a spot as sacred as 
Gangolri. 


BRAHMA-LOKAM, in the buddhism of 
Ceylon, the highest of the celestial worlds, 
sixteen in number.— Hardy's Eastern Mona • 
chism, p. 434. • 

BRAHMAN. This is written brahmana, but 
the final a is dropped in conversation. A brahman 
is of the priestly tribe of the Hindus, but all 
brahmans are not priests. “The prescribed 
duties of the brahmans are peace, self-festrainfc, 
zeal, purity, patience, rectitude, wisdom, learn¬ 
ing, and theology.” (Gita,p . 130.^. An an¬ 
cient name was Sarman, the SarmanaB of the 
Greeks. The ordinary application of the word 
brahman means a theoloaist, or divine, and is 
derived from Brahra, the Divinity. The term 
Pundit, is a learned brahman, a philosopher, 
rom Pandityfli philosophy. Ward in his work 
ori the ‘ Literature and Mythology of the Hin- 
loos/ mentions ihe confession of faith' of a 
brahmin,’ which he gave him, “ God is invisible, 
ever living, glorious, uncorrupt, wise, the ever 
blessed, the Almighty, his perfections are in- 
lonsiderable and past finding out. He rules 
Dver all, destroys all, and remains after the de- 
.truction . 1 "—(Chow Ohowjp. 44. ThePuru- 
hasakta hymn of the Rig-Veda is regarded by 
Sanscrit scholars as of l^te introduction. But 
n it occurs the passage descriptive of the ori¬ 
gin of brahmans from Brahma; the brahman was 
bis mouth ; the rajanya was made his arms, the 
eing (called) the Vaisya, he was his thighs ; 
he sudra spraug from his feet. According to 
Bunsen, brahmans have systematically adulte- 
’ated and adjusted the early history of India, 
iii. 513.) Brahmans were acquainted with the 
Lai mud, and Sir W. Jones thought that Gene- 
is ii- 21 23, is referred to in the foim of Siva 
nd Parvati known as Art* hanesvari, of which 
he right hand half is 8iva and on the left hand 
‘arvati .—( Taylor.) 

There are ten great divisions of Bphmans, 
m., five Gour brahmans, the Kanya-Knbhya, 
Saraswat, Gour, Maitbala, Dtkala ; and five 
)ravidian brahmans, viz., Dravida, Telinga, 
Karrtata, Maharashtra, and Gurjara. But there 
re various orders of brahmans, the chief of 
which in Northern India are the Kulem . 

The great bulk of the (phmans of ludia, 
re confessedly of Arian origin, tall, fair, robust 
men, and light yellow in colour. . In southern 
India, the Brahmans are all undoubtedly’des¬ 
cended from one and the same stock, and 
Sanscrit is their proper ancestral tongue, though 
now only regarded as an accomplishment or a 
professional acquirement r and seme of the 
priestly brahmans ean converse' in Sanscrit, 
although they use the vernacular language of 
the district in which they reside, and ard styled 
Dravida, Kerala and Karnatica &e. Brahmans 
with reference to the language of their adopted 
district. The various brahmmical tribes are as 
much separated as are the several castes; some 
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of them may eat together, but they do not in- second at eleven, and the Vaisya at twelve, 
termarry, and the first approach at union is The period may, from especial causes, be de- 
seemingly to be with the Mahratta and Guzernt ferred; but it is indispensable that it should be 
brahmans, amongst whom the influence of received or the parties resisting it become 

European knowledge has had more effect than outcastes.—( Cole, Myth. Hind. pp. 154 and 

upon any of all the other races in India. Good 155*.) It is regarded by. the Brahmans as of 
seed has fallen there on a good soil, and from a highly mysterious and sacred import; and they 
body of mendicants, these brahmans have be- do not consider an individual as fully a member 

come active, powerful and useful men. of his class until he have assumed this holy 

Various ceremonies are attendant upon hindu emblem. Of these zonars, a brahman wears 
boys between infancy and the age of eight years, four; the other privileged tribes but three. 
After that age, and before a brahmin boy is Some writers call this the brahmanical, or 
fifteen, it is imperative upon him to receive the priestly or sacerdotal thread; but. not, it would 
*poita f zonnaar , janavi or jhandiam , the appear, in strict correctness, it not being confin- 
•aacrcd thread, which the brahmins, in their ed even to thq priestly tribe, but worn by three 
secret ceremonies, call Yadnupavita. The out of the four tribes of hindus and by all the 
investiture, after a variety of preliminary five sections of the artizan class, the goldsmith, 
ceremonies is thus performed. The priest first brazier, blacksmith, stone-cutter and carpenter: 
offers a burnt Sacrifice, and worships the sala- the number of three threads, each measuring 
grama, repeating a number of prayers. The ninety-six hands, for the sacrificial string, may 
boy’s white garments are then taken off, have some mystical allusion to the ninety-six 
and he is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth fixed annual sacrifices. The number three is 
is brought over his head, that no jSudra may mystical with almost all nations; and, with the 
see his face : after which he takes in his right Hindus, may refer to the same source as .the 
hand a branch of the vilva, iEgle marmelos, three sacred fires, the three legs of Agni % the 
and a piece of cloth in the form of a pocket, triad of divine poweis, &c., ninety-six does not 
and places the branch on his Bhoulder. A arise from any ordinary process of three, and 
poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the seven, and two ; the distinguishing numbers of 
sum, to which a piece of deer’s skin is fastened, Agni’s legs, arms,and faces.— (Moor,page 379.) 

# is suspended from the boy’s left shoulder, fall- A Kulin brahman can marry as many wives 
ing under his right arm, during the reading of as he likes j but there are certain brahmans in 
the incantations or invocations. The father of Bengal, who find the greatest difficulty in get- 
the boy then repeats certain formulas, and in ting married to even one wife, and who gene- 
a low voice, pronounces three times, the Gaitri rally. spend their life in single wretchedness. 
O’m! BhurbhuvSl ssuvaha, O’m ! Tatsa vit’hru These are Bangshaja brahmans of the Shrotriya 
varennyaro, B’hargo devasyS dhimahi dhiyo class. While a Kulin brahman gets for every 
yonaha pracho dayath. O’m ! Earth, air and wife that he marries a handsome bribe, a Baug- 
heaven, O’m ! “Let 119 meditate on the shaja Shrotriya brahman has to pay down* 
adorable light of the divine Sun, (ruler) large sum of money to the father of the girl, 

( Savitri) may it guide our intellects.” After whose hand be seeks to obtaiu. The conpe- 
th» the mu poita is taken off, and the quence is that, owing to their poverty, manors 
real poita , or sacred thread, put on. During of Bangshaja Shrotriya brahmans never get 
this ceremony the father repeats certain formu- married at all. To remedy this evil, in Eastern 
las; the suru poita is fastened to the vilva Bengal when,, in any village the number of un¬ 
staff, shoes are put on the boy’s feet, and an married Shrotriya bedomes inconveniently jarge, 
umbrella in his hand. The receiving of the poitp one of the gbatak of the place—those under- 
is considered as the second birth of a hindu, servants of Bidhqta who take a prominent part 
who is from that time denominated “ dwija” or in all marriages—goes to Shribatta in Sylbet, 
twioe-bom. A brahman boy cannot be'married There, with the assistance of hjs agents in the 
till he has received the poita. The sacred district, and by means whether fair or foul, he 
thread must be made* by a religious brahman, procures a number of girls, to whom he hojds * 
It consists of three strings, each ninety-six out the prospect of a pleasant settlement in life, 
“hath” (forty-eight yards), which are twisted The girls may not all be brahman girls—some, 
together: it is then folded into three, and of them may be of the Chsndal caste, and others, 
again twisted j these a second lime folded may be young widows;—bi^t whatever may be 
into the* same uumber, and tied at each end their caste, character and antecedents theyiije’ 
in knots. It is worn over the left shoulder huddled together in a boat* .often 15 or 16 in 
(next the shin, extending half way down number, and takeito^he ghaut of tty.Shrotriya 
the right thigh) by the Brahmans, Ketries, village. The faces of the old Shrotriya ba- 
and Yaisya castes, The first are usually chelors become lighted up with joy, whentbejf. 
invested with it at eight years of age, the hear of the arrival of the hymeneal boat, . The 
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legation which these highly-favourerl boats 
create in Eastern Bengal, is infinitely greater 
than that produced in Calcutta by the orange- 
boats of Sylhet, or the mango boats of Malda. 
The Bangshaja bachelors besiege the boat in 
numbers. Each one selects a girl according 
to his taste; a bargain is struck with the 
ghattak and the oelebration of the rites of 
marriage, according to the forms prescribed in 
the Shastras, soon follows. The plain-looking 
girl, for whom no Shrotriva may*have a fancy, 
# js employed as a maid-servant either of the 
ghattak himself, or of any other who may 
stand in need of her services, 

Under every dynasty and Government in 
India, brahmans have held the highest executive 
offices alike in the civil executive and in the 
political administration of the country, for, until 
the middle of the nineteenth century all learn¬ 
ing and science centred in them. * The intro¬ 
duction into India, by the British, of the 
western forms of education, and the system of 
grants-in-aid to schools; however, permitted, 
particularly in the south of India,all the Sudra, 
and Vesya races to compete with the brahmans 
who haVe been largely displaced from their 
former exclusive position, though they are still 
a great power in the state. There is no being 
more aristocratic in bis ideas than the secu¬ 
lar brahmin or priest, who deems the bare 
name a passport to respect. The Kulin brah¬ 
man of Bengal piqlies himself upon this title 
of nobility granted by the last Hindu king 
of Canouj (whence they migrated to Bengal), 
and in virtue of which his alliance in matri¬ 
mony is courted. But, although Menu has 
imposed obligations towards the brahmin little 
short of adoration, these are limited to the 
“ learned in the Vedashe classes an unlearn¬ 
ed brahman with “ an elephant made of wood, 
or an antelope of leathernullities, save in 
name.— (Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I t p. 512.) 

Brahmans were held in great disesteem by 
the Khatryas of the Vedic age: but, since many 
hundred years, and in the ‘present day learned 
brahmans are always much respected by hindu 
men of wealth. At festivals, weddings, and 
feasts for the dead, they are invited it the 
houses of the wealthy are feasted, treated with 
.honor, and on their departure receive gifts 
of value. These presents vary with the branch 
of science in which they excel, with their re¬ 
putation for learning, the public esteem in 
which they are held, the number of their 
scholars, and the fame of their school. The 
presents include dresses, gold and silver vessels, 
ornaments of numerous kinds, food, and also 
money. A man of learning'often takes one or 
more of his scholars to such assemblies, both 
to enhance his own reputation; and to accustom 
them to respectable society: and the students 


also obtain a share of the presents. From gifts 
of this kind the larger number both of teachers 
and students in the hindu schools of learning 
are supported, their food procured, and their 
house accommodation provided. Tolas, or native 
colleges, of this kind, are scattered all over 
the province of Bengal; and one or more 
may be found in all the great villages. The 
zillah of Burdwan, for example, though not 
particularly celebrated for learning, contained, 
a few years ago, 190 Sanskrit schools*and 1350 
students. Some places are more celebrated as 
seats of learning than others. In North India, 
for instance, Nuddea, Santipur, Tirhoot, and * 
above all Menares, contain a large number of 
“ colleges’* in South India, they* are chiefly 
found in the provinces of Tanjore aiid Madura. 

These schools are divided into three classes: 
those wherein general literature Is studied ; the 
schools of law ; and those of philosophy. In 
the first the subject matter of study embraces 
grammar, lexicology, poetical works, and rheto¬ 
ric .—■ Mullets Hindu Philosophy, p. 10-11. 

Adisur, the founder of the Sen dynasty, 
brought from Kanouj five Sagnic brahmans of 
the iribes or gotra Sankila, Kashyapa, Vatsa, 
Saverna and Bharudwaja. Several Sudra fami¬ 
lies^ Ghose Bhose, Dutt, Guha, Mittra, &c. ac- 
cornpanied them and these take the position of 
Kulin Kaists. In the reign of Bullal Sen, about * 
281 years before the mahomedan invasion, all 
these Kulin brahmans and Kulin sudras had 
greatly increased, and though degenerated in 
learning they arrogated to themselves a position 
above all the Sapta sali or aboriginal brahmans 
and Bullal Sen enobled these brahmans by giving 
to them the title of Kulin, The Kulin brahmin 
subsequently consented to marry the daughters 
of the aboriginal brahman, who eagerly seek al¬ 
liances with the Kulin, and the Kulin h^ve 
taken advantage of this and have established a 
scale of fees for condescending to accept a 
daughter of an inferior. They marry gold. Of 
the Kayaits who came from Kanouj Bhose 
Ghose and Mittra were enobled by Bullal Sipg, 
into Kulin Kayats, Dass, Day, Dutt, Guha, Kar, 
Paulit, ; 8en and Sing bold a second rauk. * 

Ktifin brahmin women are married with diffi¬ 
culty and generally to aged men. In 1868, 
there were 11 Kulin men in Hooghly and 1 in 
Burdwan, each of whom had contracted 50 to 
80 marriages;—24 iu Hooghly and 12 in Burd¬ 
wan, who had contracted from 20 to 50 mar¬ 
riages and 48 in Hooghly and 20 in Burdwan, 
who had contracted between 10 and *20 mar¬ 
riages. Kulinism is thus, a great polygamic 
institution, and a few Kulin women have become 
prostitutes. In 1867, the abolition of this 
polygamy wa9 contemplated and will doubtless * 
soon be’carried out.— Cal.. Rev. f May 1868. 
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Agnihotra brahmans, are the remnant of the 
worshippers of Agni, who still preserve the 
family fire, but in other respects Qonform to 
some mode of popular hindu devotion. Accord¬ 
ing to prescribed rule, where a perpetual fiame 
is maintained, it is used to light the fire round' 
which the bride and bridegroom sfep at the 
marriage ceremony, and the fuueral pile of 
either; but the household fire is preserved only 
by this particular sect, the Agnihotra, and the 
great body of the people have nothing of the 
kind. In this case they distinguish between 
the sources whence they obtain the kindling 
fiame according to the purposes of its application 
and the fire of the marriage rite is taken from 
the hearth of a respectable person, or from a 
fire lighted on some auspicious occasion, whilst 
for the fuueral pile •* an/ unpolluted fire may 
be used. It is only necessary to avoid taking 
it from another pile, or from the abode of an 
out-cast, of a man belonging to the tribe of 
executioners, of a woman who has lately borne 
a child, or of any person who is unclean. 

A^nikula, is a supposed Scytbic race whom 
the brahmans, in order to oppose the buddhists, 
formed into a religious confederacy. Aradhya 
is a class of brahmans who profess the Jangam 
creed but adhere to their caste views. In other 
sects of hindus, the* brahman uniformly takes 
precedence of other castes. But among the 
Jangam or Vira Saiva, he is degraded beneath 
all others. .Hence, there is a perpetual 
feud between the Aradhya Brahman and the 
Jangams who (unless at funerals where all 
are .bound to assist), treat these brahmins with 
contempt. (Brown on the Creed'and Customs 
and Literature of the Jangam , p. 8.) The 
inviolability of a brahman and the sin 
attached to causing the death of one, in any 
way, is inseparable, and to this, according to 
Sir William Jones, may be traced “ the practice 
called dharna, which was formerly familiar at 
Benares, and may be translated caption or 
arrest." It is used by the brahmans to gain 
a point which cannot be accomplished by any 
other means ; and the process is as follows • 
The brahman who adopts this expedient for 
the purpose mentioned, proceeds to the door or 
bouse of the person against whoift it is direct¬ 
ed, or wherever he may n^pst conveniently 
intercept him. He there sits down in dharna, 
with poison or a poignard, or some other in¬ 
strument of Buicidn in his hand, and threaten¬ 
ing to use it if his adversary should attempt to 
molest or pass him, he thus completely arrests 
him. In this situation the brahman fasts; and 
hy the rigor of tne etiquette, which is rarely in¬ 
fringed, the unfortunate object of his arrest 
ought also to fast, arid thus they both remain 
until the inetitutor of the dharna obtains satis- 
Action, In this, as he seldom makes the attempt 


without resolution to persevere, he rarely fails - 
for if the party thus arrested were to* suffer the 
brahman sitting in dherna to perish by hunger, 
the sin would for ever be upon his head. This 
practice has become almost unheard of in late 
years, but formerly the interference of -British 
courts have often proved insufficient to check it, 
as it had been deemed in general most prudent 
to avoid for this purpose the use of coercion, 
from an apprehension that the first appearance 
of it might drive the sitter in dherna to suicide. 
The discredit of the act would not only fall 
upon the officers of justice, but upon the 
government itself. The practice of sitting in 
dherna was not confined to brahman men 
only, which the following instance will exem¬ 
plify. It was adopted by Benoo Bhai, the 
widow of a man of the brahminical tribe, who 
had a litigation with her brother-is-law, Bal- 
Kishen, which was tried by arbitration, and the 
trial and sentence were revised by the court of 
justice at Benares, and again in appeal. The 
suit of Benoo involved a claim of property and 
a consideration of caste, which her antagonist 
declared she had forfeited. (Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 
i48.) Another practice of a very singular and 
cruel nature, now unknown; was called erecting 
a “ koor.” This term is explained to mean 
a circular pile of wood which is prepared ready 
for conflagration. Upon this, sometimes a 
cow, and sometimes an old woman was placed 
by the constructors of pile, and the whole was 
consumed together. The object of* this prac¬ 
ticeWas to intimidate the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, or others, from importunate demands, as 
the effect of the sacrifice i9 supposed to involve 
in great sin the person w'hose conduct forces 
the constructor of the koor to this expedient. 
(Cole. Myth. Ilind. p. 148.) The majority of 
brahmans may, and do, eat animal food : 
priests, while officiating as such, perhaps do 
not, For although all priests are brahmans, 
all brahmans are not priests: as amongst the 
Jews, the tribe of Levi furnished the priest¬ 
hood, so among hindus, it is furnished from 
that of brahmans, p. 850. 145,148. Coleman . 
—All Brahmans burn all their dead, above one 
year of age; women are burned with clothes 
on .—Brown on the fungums , Bunsen Egypt, 
Hi, 518. Chow Chow, p. 44. . Mullen's Hindu 
Philosophy , p. 10 1; Coleman's Mythology ; 

Calcutta Review. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ],p. 
512. See Chepang; Chetang; Kalusa; Kan- 
deh Bao ; Hindoo ; Kummaler; India ; In¬ 
scriptions, p. 389. Lakshmi; Lustral ceremo¬ 
nies ; Menu ; Poitu or Zonar; Parvati; Pura- 
nas ; Salagrama ; Sutra ; Rajpoot; Sanyasi; 
Shamanism; Tripati; Saiga muni; Vishnu ; 
Yug-Byasa, Zonar. 

BRAHMAN A. Sanscrit prose works, of 
later date than the Veda, the oldest is the 
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Athareya, which has much historical in forma 
tion. The several Brahmana are chiefly litur 
gical and legendary, and in the various Upan 
shad, passing into the rationalized state, an 
becoming metaphysical and mystical. It wouli 
be difficult to find two sets of opinions more 
absolutely irreconcilable than Vedic hymns 
and Vedantic philosophy. The sntra (aphor¬ 
isms) or Brahmasntra, the chief authorities o 
the pantheistic Vedanta school, though mucli 
later than the rest, are still neumonics,. as ald( 
is the Vaiseshka or atomic school of Kanada 
This supplementary mass of Vedic literature 
including philosophy, commentaries, aphorisms, 
&c., might furnish occupation for a long and 
laborious life. The Rig-Veda Sanhita is the 
oldest book known to the hindoos and certainly 
one of the oldest books iii the world. Each 
hymn is’called a $uka, of which there are 
about ; a thousand, “arranged into eight Ashtaka 
or Khanda , of unequal extent. Another divi¬ 
sion is into ten Mandala , sub-divided into a 
hundred. Anuvaka. Each hymn has a llishi 
or inspired writer for its author. Portions of 
the Rig-Veda have been translated by the late 
F. Rosen, the late M. Langlois, and by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, wh6se labours have given us 
four Ashkata y containing 502 hymns. And 
Dr. Muller is producing a complete one at the 
expense of the Indian Government. The 3,000 
pagrs of large quarto which had already ap¬ 
peared, embraced little more than half the San¬ 
hita with Sayana’s Commentary. The language 
of the Veda is not Sanscrit in the strictest 
sense of the term, but there is not sufficient 
difference between jt and classical Sanscrit, to 
authorise its being called a separate language. 
The difference is not so great as between 
Anglo-Saxon and modern English, but it is 
greater than between the Greek of Homer and 
Demosthenes, The names of the Rishi or com¬ 
posers are not always given in the body of the 
hymns, and there is nothing to guide the 
historian <tf chronologist as to their dates. 
Nevertheless, good scholars are of opinion that 
Vedic hymns were composed mostly about fif¬ 
teen centuries before Christ, but not committed 
to writing, and therefore not collected until the 
eighth century, B. C, f 
BRAH^ANABAD. The capitalof lowerSind 
in the time of the dynasties that preceded the 
Arabs, and supposed to be the -modern 
Hyderabad : but it seems to have intermediately 
borne the nameofMansura, after the Arab con¬ 
quest.— Elliot. 

BRAHMANDA, the mundane egg, created 
by Brahma; also the visible sky, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the shell of this egg. See Brahma : 
Yeda. 

BRAHMANDA PURANA. See Mira, 


BRAHMANY DUCK or GOOSE, Casftrca 
rutila. 

BRAHMANY KITE. In the Peninsula of 
India, the name given to the Halioetus Ponti* 
ccrianus or Haliaptur Indus, it receives its 
name from Europeans because brahmans and 
religious’hindus worship it, and regard it as 
the type or vahan of Vishnu. It is often fed 
by hindus on whose call of “ Hari! Hari I 
the birds assemble and animal * food is tossed 
to them. The birds are expert fishers. See 
Birds; Garuda ; Serpent; Vahan, 

BRAHMANISM. Early writers on the re¬ 
ligions of India who drew their information ex¬ 
clusively from Sanscrit and Brahmanical sources, 
amongst whom was Klaproth, incline to favour 
the pretensions of brahmanism as more ancient 
than buddhism, but in later times the transla¬ 
tions of the Pali records and other sacred 
volumes of buddhism in western India, Ceylon, 
and Nepal, have inclined the preponderance of 
opinion, in favour of the superior antiquity of 
buddhism, at latest, a contemporaneous develop¬ 
ment, with the doctrines of the brahmans! A 
summary of the arguments in favour of the 
superior antiquity of buddhism will be found 
in the “ notes” &e., by Colonel Sykes, in the 
12th Volume of the Asiatic Journal, and in the 
‘ Essai sur l’origine des Prinoi-paux Peu- 
ples Anciens’, par F. L. M. Maupied, Chap. 
VIII. The arguments on the side of those 
who look on Brahmanism as. the original, 
are given by Mountstuart Elphinstone in his 
History, of India,’ Vol. I. *b. II. c. 4. M Ad¬ 
mitting the common origin of the two systems, 
which the similarity of their fundamental tenets 
would Seem to prove, the weight of argument,” 
he says, “ appears to lean to the side of the 
brahmins; and an additional reason may per¬ 
haps be drawn from the improbability that the 
Baudha system could ever have been an ori¬ 
ginal one.” But, he continues, “ the hindu 
religion presents a more natural course: it rose 
>om the worship of nature to theism ; and 
then declined into scepticism with the learned, 
and man-worship with the vulgar. The doc¬ 
trines of the Sankya school of philosophers 
seem reflected in the Atheism of Baudha; 
while the herb-worship of the common hindus, 
and their extravagant veneration for religious* 
ascetics, are much akin to the deification of * 
Saints among the Baudhas. ( History of 

India , Vol. b. c. 4.) The Rev, 
Mr, Gogerly, says the sacred buddhist books 
n Ceylon expressly demonstrate that its 
doctrines had been preached by the twenty-four 
Buddhists who had lived in succession prior to 
Gotama or Sakya, in periods incredibly remote, 
')ut that they had entirely . disappeared at the 
;ime of Gotama’s birth, so that he rediscover- 
)d the whole, and revived an extinguished or 
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nearly extinct acrtwol of philosophy. (Notes 
on Bnddhism by the*Rev. D, J. Gogerly, Ap-, 
peodix to Lee*« translation of Ribeyro, p. 265 . 
quoted in Tenant's Christianity of Ceylon, p. 
197. Fa Hian, (tie Chinese priest of Buddha, 
who travelled through Tartary to India and 
Ceylon in the fourth a$d fifth centuries de¬ 
clares that in the whole of that vast route, 
including Afghanistan and Bokhara, he found 
a Buddhist people and dynasty, with tradi¬ 
tions of its endurance for the preceding thou¬ 
sand years. u As to Hindostan itself, he says, 
from the time of leaving the deserts (of Jay- 
selmeer and Bekaneer) and the river (Jumna) 
to the west, all the kings of the different king* 
dorm in India ate firmly attached to the law 
of Buddhu, and when they do honour to the 
ecclesiastics they take off their diadems.— (See 
also Maupied, Essai sur VOrigins des Princi - 
paux Peuples Audens, Chap . IX. p. 209.) 
Brahmanism is, at present, synonimous with 
hmduism, and the brahmanical religionists are 
of three closes, the worshippers of Vishnu, of 
Siva and the Sakta or those who worship the 
female energies of gods. But it seems to have 
Been gradually brought to its present condition 
and is in some places a nature-worship, in 
others an idolatry, in others a hero-worship, in 
Others a physiology or a philosophy, perhaps 
in all, a spirit worship. Bunsen says (iii, 516.) 
this wbrship by the Arian immigrants and the 
institution of castes seems to have commenced 
after they crossed the Sutlej river, and the origi¬ 
nal seat of this worship extended from the 
Indus to the Ganges and to Bengal (Behar). 
He adds that brahmans, after crossing the 
Sutlej, introduced Siva and Other deities and 
thrdw' those .of the Vedic period into the shade. 
According to Bunsen, it was about the year 
8000 B. C, that the schism took place amongst 
the Altana, when all India East of the Sutlej 
adopted brithttitaism and the religious vi6ws, 
forms and habits of Bactfria were foe ever aban¬ 
doned. According to Manu (the first book of 
which was composed hut little antecedent to the 
Christian era) the world had fmfted through four 
yogas, whfeti bfahriiahism w*9.introduced ; and 
the brabtnanisra*of the Sanskrit books ia the my- 
tbico-pahtheistic form of Vedic flafuralista. 
Brahmanista is usually understood to be the 
later development and corruption of the ancient 
Vedic faith. Buhsen, however, is of opinion that 
the region of tbe Indus'still retains the naturfe- 
WOfsbip of Vfedism, while southern India and 
the banks of the Canges fakve long fallen into 
Brahtaaifibm. Brahmanism is accommodating 
to any thing that partakes of idol-worship ; 
similarly as a Roman would WMship Isis and 
Osiris, io a hindu makes offerings to apotheo¬ 
sized mahomedans, such as Shaikh Sadu, Ghazi 
Mian and Shaik Madar in northern India. 


Brnhminbra is at present divided into'several 
branches, each, of which has many snb-divwiona. 

The following are the three principal 
branches; 1 st, Vedmtism, so named after the 
Vedanta of Vyasa. It has few adherents, con¬ 
sisting of some philosophical brahmins. Of 
the thousands of temples in India consecrated 
to various deities, only one is consecrated to 
this doctrine, in which Brahma is worshipped 
alone* 

‘2nd, Vishnuism.—This doctrine raises the 
second person of the Hindu Trnid (Vishnu) to 
the highest place, and adores his different 
avatars, together with a multitude of other 
deities, powers of‘nature, and mythical per* 
sons. Its professors are styled Vaishnava. 

3rd, Sivaisfa.— This doctrine places the third 
person of the Hindu Triad (Siva) highest in the 
rank of the gods. The professors of this doc¬ 
trine call themselves Saiva *and their number 
amounts to many millions more than the pro¬ 
fessors of Vishnuism. Although Siva is the 
God of destruction, he is also the God of Pro¬ 
duction, considered with respect to the idea, 
which ever pervades the doctrine of Brahma, 
namely, that death is but the re-commencement 
of a new life. 

Sankhya system of Philosophy. —The Hindu 
system of Philosophy termed Sankhya, was 
apparently the earliest of all the systems that 
preceded the really Philosophic age of the 
Hindu Schools. Its author is said to have 
been Kapila who is asserted to have been 
a s6n of Brahma, and an incarnation of Vishnu; 
he is numbered among tbe seven great saints, 
and many marvels are ascribed to him. While 
using Vedic notions, he, in the main, departed 
from Vedic theories, and in all important parti¬ 
culars comes to conclusions diametrically op¬ 
posed to what the Vedas teach. 

The Sankhya system contains two grand 
divisions, which differ on the vital question of 
the existence of a God; one is termed the 
Seswara Sankhya that which owns a God; tbe 
other is called Niriswara Sankhya or that which 
denies the very existence of a God; the latter 
was Kapila’s system • a system at that time 
entirely new, it taught that there were two pri¬ 
mary agencie.3 4 nature' or ‘ matter' and * souls*; 
but that there was no Supreme Being.* He 
asserts as follows; 1 souls' have existed in multi¬ 
tudes from eternity, by their side ‘stands 
nature or matter ;* for eternal ages the two re¬ 
mained separate; at length they became Unit¬ 
ed, and the universe in all 1 its forms was de¬ 
veloped from their union.* 

The object of the Sankhya, as well as of the 
other branches of.hindu philosophy, is the re¬ 
moval of human pain by the final and Com¬ 
plete liberation of the individual soul. Tbe 8aa- 
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kbya system has twenty-fife principles to 
which the soul must apply itself as objects 1 of 
knowledge, and in inspect to which true wis¬ 
dom is to be acquired. They are; 

1st.—Nature, termed 1 Pradhan' or chief, 
from being the universal material cause,'the 
prime cause of all things. 

2nd.*—Intelligence, the first product of na¬ 
ture, increate, prolific, itself productive of others. 

3rd.—Self-consciousness, its peculiar func¬ 
tion is the recognition of the soul in its various 
states, it is the product of intelligence, and it¬ 
self produces. 

4th.-—8th. Five principles, subtle^particles or 
atoms of things. These are imperceptible to 
the gross senses of human beings, but may be 
known by superior intelligence ; then follow. 

9th-19th. The organs of sense and ac¬ 
tion; of which ten are external and one is in¬ 
ternal. The organs of sense are five; the or¬ 
gans of action are five. The miud serves both 
for sense and action. 

20th—24th are five elements produced from 
the five subtle particles. 

1st. -Ether; this has the property of audible¬ 
ness, being the instrument of sound. 

2nd.—Air; which has two properties; it is 
audible, and it can'also be touched. 

3rd.—Fire ; this has three properties, audi¬ 
bility, tangibility, and colour. 

4th. —Water; possessed of four properties, 
audibility, tangibility, colour and taste. 

5lh.—Earth; possessed of five properties, 
audibility, tangibility, colour, taste and smell. 

25th.—'The last principle is soul: like nature 
it is not produced but is eternal, but unlike 
nature it produces nothing from itself; it is 
multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, 
immaterial. 

The great error then that lies at the root of 
this Sankhya system is, that the products of 
matter and mind are blended and confounded 
together. 

Nyaya Philosophy .—The next system is 
that attributed to Gautama, namely, the Nyaya 
system, which considers by means of subtle and 
logical argument, the true mode of inquiring 
after truth j and has surveyed the whole field 
of this argument more exactly and completely 
than any other of the hindu systems. 

The’first inquiry of this system is what to 
the way to attain perfeot beatitude ? and the 
answer given is 4 that deliveranoe is only to be 
secured by a knowledge of the truth. 

It then proceeds to examine what instru¬ 
ments are best adapted for the acquisition of 
that deliverance, and comes to the conclusion 
that they are four in number, namely, percep¬ 
tion, inference, comparison apd testimony. 

It then minutely examines the various ob¬ 
jects of knowledge, which are'required to be 1 


proved and known; wbiojj objects are twelve in 
.number: soul, body, sense, object, knowledge-, 
the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, 
pain and beatitude. 

Vedanta system of philosophy,—"We now 
come to the Vedantic system, which makes its 
appearance in three stgges of development. The 
germs of this philosophy and even its principal 
doctrines are contained in the Brahmana books 
of the Yedas; then it is seen in a more com¬ 
plete form in the Sutras of Yyasa; and lastly, 
this philosophy is recorded in the great com¬ 
mentaries which eminent scholars, have written 
upon the original authorities. 

The voice of hiudu antiquity ascribes the 
origiu of the Vedantic system to the sage Bada- 
rayan, otherwise named Veda-Vyasa. The 
manner of his birth is thus described in one of 
the works attributed to him, 

* of birth and death, a multiplicity of nouls is to be Inferred.* 

‘ Transmigration of souls the fact of 
transmigration none of the systems dispute, it 
is allowed by all; as a man casts off his old 
garments, and puts on new ones, so that bouI 
having left its old 1 mortal frame, enters injo 
another which is now.*— Elphivstone's History 
of India . Bunsens Egypts place . Tod y s Ra - 
jasthan , Vol. l.p , 26. Tennant's Christianity 
in Ceylon ) p. 199. . 

BUaHMANY, a former kingdom of the 
Dekhan. It had several sovereigns/ Hussain 
Gangavi, Brahmani, ascended the throne A. D. 
1347 and died A. D. 1358. His' eon Maho¬ 
med attacked Telingana and Vijianagar and 
died in 1375 • 

Hussain Gangavi Brahmani 1347-1353 
Mahomed „ , f 1358-1375 

Majahid Shah ,, „ 1375-1379 

The last king was Mahomed Shah who ascend¬ 
ed the throne A. D. 1482, and reigned 37 years, 
in which period, the kingdom broke up into five 
iudependant states, viz. Bejapore, under Ali 
Adal Shah j Ahmednuggur by Ahmed Nizam- 
8hah ; Berar, by Amadul-mulk ; Golconda by 
Kuli Kutub Shah, and Bed by Ahmed Barid. 
These states continued for 150 years inces¬ 
santly at war with each other, from which the 
country was s<J destroyed that portions of it 
long lay waste, snd even yet, are, perhaps, the 
most sparsely peopled parts of the peninsula. 

BHAHMINY, a river of Orissa rises in the 
Palamow table-land, lat. 23° 25' Ion. 84° 13* 
runs S. E, into, the Bay of Bengal, near 
Ft. Palmyras. Length, 410 miles* 
BRAHMAPURI. A town on the Bhima 
river. See India, p. 324. 

BRAHMAPUTRA, a river of the N. E. of 
India, flowing into the Bay of Bengal. 

The sources of the Brahmaputra proper may 
be assigued to Lat. N, 83°, 324°, and Long, 
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BRAHMAPUTRA. 


BRAHMA SAMPRADAYI. 


Si Gr. 97° BO*. The first snow covered 
mountains occur in L&t. N. 28f°. The 
Brahmaputra is called by the Tibetants Zayfl* 
Au, after the province Zayo, through which it 
flows, the Mishmi and Singpho give it the 
name of Talu Ka. Its direction as far as Lat. N. 
27° 55' is nearly due south, from the entrance 
of the Galum river to the Du river north-west, 
and from this point to Sddia south-west. 

The*Brahmaputra rises among gigantic gla¬ 
ciers to the 8. E. of lake Mansarowar, ruus 
nearly east for 600 miles, and at some places* 
is a broad stream used for traffic. It receives 
Beven great tributaries each equal to the Ganges 
di8charging.about 40,000 cubic feet of water per 
second. This mighty river then runs through 
the N. E. of India: from Brabmakund to Goal- 
para is a mean length, exclusive of its numer¬ 
ous small curves, of more than 400 miles. 

The entire surface of Assam presents a 
gentle uniform slope, with a few isolated 
granite hills, sometimes of no considerable 
mean elevation. The Brahmaputra nowhere 
presents any remarkable contraction of its bed, 
and the only rapid of importance is situated 
fifteen miles below its confluence with the 
Dihong. The* level of the Brahmaputra at 
Sadia is 210 feet. A little to the south of 
the entrance of the Tisla begins that part of 
the river where the stream branches off in the 
shape of a delta, and shortly joins that of the 
Ganges. Thd ebb and flood of the tide extend 
in the season when the river is low, upwards 
beyond Dacca ; the fall from Sadia to the delta 
consequently amounting to half a’foot per mile. 
Sadia is situated near the spot where the most 
considerable of its affluents join the Brahma¬ 
putra, viz., the Dibong (a river identical with the 
Tibetan Zambu into which, before its confluence 
with the Brahmaputra, flows the Dihong.) The 
Brahmakund is a very deep basin-shaped en¬ 
largement of the river, just before it emerges 
from the mountains to descend into the plains 
of Assam. The velocity of the current, which 
both above and below the Brahmakund is very 
great, suffers a great diminution at this poitft. 
In this S. W. course, along the whole length 
of the left shore of the Brahmaputra, and nearly 
parallel to the broad valley through wbioh it 
runs, we meet with a longitudinal range of 
secondary hills, inhabited by the various scat¬ 
tered tribes of the Naga, Khassia, Jaintia, and 
Garro in the Patkoi, Khossya and Garro hills. 
These latter hills run south-east, skirting the 
rice fields of Mymensingh, Comillah and Noa 
Colly, and forming$hegreater part of Chittagong 
and Arracan, down to the Irrawaddy. It disam¬ 
bigues into the Bay of Bengal, through three 
mouths, after a length, iu the plains qf 933 m. 
It receives m its long rfourse the Sanpoo, 
1000; Dibong, 140; Noh-Dihong, 100; 


Boree Dehing, 150; Soobu-3heeree, 180; 
Monas, 189; Bagnee, 150; Guddals, 160? 
Durlab, 148; Teesta, 313; Barak, 200; 
Gooratee, 140 m. The branches of the Brah¬ 
maputra, together with those of the Ganges, 
intersect Lower Bengal in such a variety of 
directions as to form a complete system of in¬ 
land navigation. The Brahmaputra begins to 
rise in April owing to the melting of the snow at 
its alpine sources. About the 1st July it is at 
full flood, and all the level country is suo- 
merged, herds of buffaloes deer and hogs then 
swim for refuge to the hills. The Brahma¬ 
putra drains Assam in every direction. It 
is known in Assam by the name Hiranyo or 
golden. In the rainy season it rises 30 or 
40 • feet -above its lowest •level, overflows 
its banks and inundates the country like 
an inland sea. In the dry season it is a laby¬ 
rinth of half filled channels, rendering the 
navigation intricate and fit only for steamers of 
light draught. It is not navigable higher than 
Dibrughar. A 9 seen from Ogri hillnear Tezpur, 
the river is sweeping along in a bed of from ten to 
twelve miles in breadth, with numerous islands, 
covered with canes and shrubs. The chief 
towns on the banks of tjie river are Bishnath, 
Durrung, Gowhatty, Goalpara, Nusseerabad. It 
is navigated from th^Bay of Bengal to Dibroe- 
gurh near the head of the Assam valley within 
500 miles of Pengshaw, the point reached by 
Captain Blakeston on the Yangtsekiang river. 
Of these 500 miles 300 are known. Colonel 
Briggs has gone to SAdia, 50 miles* to the east 
of Dibrogurh by steamer, and if this route can 
be opened, the rich province of the Yangts&iang 
will be opened to India .—Schlagintweit's Ge¬ 
neral Hypwmentry of India, Vol U } p, 98. 
See Assam 

BRAHMA-RANDHRA. Pineal Gland : See 
Yug-byasa. 

BRAHMAHARSHEE, Sans. From Br&m- 
ha, and rishee, a sage. 

BRAHMA SAMPRADAYI or Mad’hava- 
chari, a small Vaishnava sect of hindus in 
Southern India founded by Madhavacharya, a 
brahmin, son of Madhige Bhatta, born A. D. 
1199 iu Tuluva. At Udipi, Madhyatala, Su- 
brahmanya, and other places, he established 
temples, and eight maths in Tuluva, below 
the ghats. The Superiors or Gurus of the 
Madhwa sect, are brahmins and 8anyasis or 
profess csenobitic observances: the disciples 
who are domesticated in the several maths, pro¬ 
fess also perpetual-celibacy lay aside the brah- 
manical cord, carry a staff and a water pot, go 
bareheaded and wear a single wrapper stained 
of an orange color with an ochry clay. They 
are usually adopted into the order from their 
boyhood and acknowledge no social affinities 
nor interests. They regard Vishnu as the 
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Supreme, Spirit, aa the pre-existentcauae of the 
universe, from whose substance the world was 
made.— Wilton. 

BRAHMA SIDDHANTA. The second of 
the authentic Sastra. 

BRAHMA SAVAHNL One of the 14 patri¬ 
archs who are supposed to preside successively 
over the 14 Manwantaraof the Calpa .-Warren, 
Kola SanhUa . 

J}RAMHA$TRA, Sans. From Bramha, and 
Astra, a weapon. 0 

BRAHMAPUTRA. See Arian, Brahma, 
Sutra, Veda: 

BRAHMA VAIVARTTA PURANA. See 
Sacta. 

BRAHMESWAEA in Cuttack, not far from 
Bhubaneswara, wflhre a slab now in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was found with 
an inscription in Sanscrit verse. It comtae- 
morates the temple of Brahmeswara being erect¬ 
ed to Siva by Kolavati, the mother of Udyo- 
taka. The era Samvat 18 is used. The 
temple was no doubt erected after that to 
Siva at Bhubanesar, which Mr. Stirling says 
was completed A D. 657, and that at Kanarak 
A. D. 1241. If the Samvat era 18 be that of 
Gaur of the dynasty that subverted the Bhu- 
pala, it corresponds to A. D. 1141.—Vide 
J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. m. Vol. VII, p. 557. 

BRAHMI. Sans. Argemone Mexicana.— 
linn . . 


Ellora caves are excavated in a porpbyritic 
green stone. • 

BRAHMINICIDE. This is the sin of kill- 
ing a brahman. The Datya, according to the* 
hindu mythology, were brahmans, and were 
slain by the gods : but were resuscitated by 
Sukra, their guru, and attaoked>the godB id 
Swerga, from which the latter fled in various 
disguises; Indra as a peacock, Yamuna as a 
crow, Kuvera- a lizard, Agni a pigeon, Nairat a 
parrot, Varuna a partridge, Vayu a dove, &c. 
Indra thus lost his heaven : but he afterwards 
slew Vitra, the Datya, and committed the crime 
of brahminioide, on which acoount he withdrew 
from heaven and performed penance. This 
myth seem8 to be either an account of one of 
the ancient wars between the Arian. brahmins 
and a race with whom they came in contact, 
or a relation of the suppression of the vedic 
naturalisnf .—Myth Hind. p. 876. 

BRAHMINY GOOSE. Casarca rutila.. 

BRAHMANY KITE. ' Haliastur Indicus. 
In Bengal, the Kites and braminy Kites breed 
chiefly in January and February* and disappear 
during the rains. 

BRAHMO-SAMAJH. A very small religious 
reforming sect in Bengal, composed of highly 
intellectual men. They regard it as a truly 
pure theism which recognises'the absolute unity 
and spirituality of god, the abolition of caste 
and the elevation and instruction of woman. 


BRAHMINI. A name of Saraswati as god¬ 
dess of learning. Also any Brahman woman. 

BRAHMINICAL CAVES. Of this class of 
ropfc#jt temples, the finest specious ate at 
Ellora and Elephanta, though some, good ones 
exi^st also on the island of Sm^jtte, and at Ma- 
habalipur. In form, many of them are copies ol 
nd a good deal resemble the buddhist vihara. 
~ut they have not been appropriated from, the 
buddhisjts, as th.e.a,rrangejnent of th/B pillars and 
position of the sanctuary ^re different. They 
ere. ue^r suri;o,and,ed by cells as all Vihara are, 
end tlifcjr walls are invariably covered or meant 
ty> be covered with sculpture, while the Vihara 
are almo^ as invariably decorated by painting, 
fycept, the spnctuary. The subject^ of thtf 
ppgjpfyrq of course always scf the question at 
s}. To the class of brahminical structures 
which consist of rock cut models of struc 
tural and brahminical temples, belong the far* 
famed Kyla$ at Ellora, the Baivite, temple at 
tJoomnar, and the Ruth at Mahabalipur. This 
last is cut out of isolated blopks of granite, but 
the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha groiip at Ellora are a sepa* 
tate class, but whether they are brahminical or 
Jaina is undecided. The Kylas at Ellora is a 
wonderful work of art—-is one piece of rock- 
in fact a small hill cut into a temple* The 


During a very fe wy ears, BrahmOisin ran through 
three different stages : in the first it had for its 
foundation Vedic testimony tempered by reason, 
in the second edition, Reason and Philosophy ; 
and about 1870 it was supposed to stand on 
Intuition guided by Reason. The progressive 
Brahmo followers have, indeed, gone through 
all these changes, but quite ope-fourth of the 
total number of Brahmo rest on Vedic testimony 
and nearly one-third look up to reason alone. 
And though the Intuitive Brahmo hafe done 
away with Sradsj Anoprashans, &o., their 
brethren of the first stage perform those hindoo 
cereitionies in all their moods and tenses. The 
Btahmo of the second stage hold a middle 
place. On its decline, another theistical body 
arose, the Dharma Sabaa. 

BRAHMYA, in hiiidti astronomy, the Yoga 
Star of the 25th Lunar mansioo, “ a” Pegasi. 
— Warren. 

BRAHUI. A race occupying part of Belu- 
chiatan on the & W. of India, who speak a 
Dravidian tongue. Pottihger* says it is so dis¬ 
similar in its sound and formation that he did 
not recollect to have marked in it a single ex¬ 
pression in Any way approaching to the idiom pf 
the Persian,, and he adds that it contains a 
portion of ancient % hindu wprds. Dr. Cook 
supposes that the * Brahui race * were Tartar 
.mountgneers who gained a footing in Beluchi* 
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tan, end supplanted the previous occupants 
whom he supposes to have been of hindu origin. 
The Brahui, with the Bind and Lumri comprise 
the Belueh tribes proper. The Brahui are 
divided into an indefinite number of tribes and 
Khel, and are an unsettled and wandering 
'race, always residing in one part of the country 
in summer and emigrating to another for the 
winter season and are constantly shifting, for 
pasturage. The Baluchi has a tall figure, long 
visage, and raised features. The Brahui have 
short thick bones, with round faces and fiat 
lineaments and numbers of them have brown 
hair and beards. Their name is said to be 
from an affix “ boan 11 and “ roh” a hill, and 
the name of a Baluch race, the Nharui, is said to 
mean “ not mountaineers.” TheBrahui have no 
religious men whether syed, pir, mullah, or 
fakir. They are sunui mahomedans and their 
political chief is the Khan of Kelat.— Dr. Cook . 
Fottinger's Travels . See Baluch ; Drayidian; 
Keiat; Kirman ; Khozdar; Kappar; India, 
Sind. 

BBAHU MABICHA, Sans. Capsicum 
frutescens, Cayenne Pepper. 

BRAJ, a district in the neighbourhood of 
Mathura and Brindaban, Braj-bhasha is & term 
applied to the hindu tongue of that district. 

BRAIN CORAL, or Meandrina. See Coral. 

BRALLAH. The Malaysia name of a tree 
that grows on the Malabar coast to about eight 
inches in diameter, and sixteen feet high. It 
is used by the natives on the coast for boats 
and for timbers and knees in larger vessels; it 
is considered strong and durable.— Edj/e, M, 
and 0. 

BRAMA DANDA PURANA. A religious 
book of the hindus, the object of which, is 
similar to that of the Skanda Siva Purana 
and Linga purana, viz. to inculcate the worship 
of the Lingum. See Lingum. 

BKAMATSA, Hjnd. Astragalus multiceps. 

BRA'MHAOHARYA, Sans. The profes¬ 
sion of a Bramhachari. In hinduism, the 
* conditions of a religious student, leading a life 
of coniinency and self-denial. Mr. Ward de¬ 
rives it from Bramha, and char to move.— 
Wilson. See Hindu ; Sanyasi. 

BRAMBANG, Malay. A sour fruit used for 
ohatnies and in eurries, perhaps the “ Bilimbi,” 
Averrboa bilimbi. It is also said to mean the 
onion, Allium cepa. 

BRAMHADANDI Sans, Tel. Argemone 
Mexicans. It was originally introduced from 
Mexico in ballast, but now flourishes lux¬ 
uriantly in all parts of India A pale yellow, 
limpid oil, may be obtained in large quantities 
from the round corrugated seeds, it is some¬ 
times expressed by the natives and used in 
lamps, but is doubtless adapted to other and 
Aote important uses. In North Arcot it costa 


from Rs. 1*14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per maood.— 
Madras Exhibition of 1855. See Argemone 
mexicana. 

BRAMHA-DATTHA, ^Sans. From Brah¬ 
ma, and rf&ttu, given. 

BRAMHA-GNANEE, Sans. From BrSmha, 
and Gnanee, the wise. 

BRAMHO. A name given by Mr. Hodgson 
to the Kusunda, a Bhot tribe occupying the 
dense forests of the central region of NepauL 

BRAMHA NA, SANS.He who knows Bramha, 
from bramha. 

BRAMHA-VOIVARATTA, Sans. From 
bramha, and voivarta, manifestation. 

BRAMHOTTARA, Sans. From bramha, 
and utara, belonging to. 

BRAMI, Hind. Anemone sp. alsoTaxus 
baccata •—Beng. SarcOstemma brevistigma.— 
Wight. 

BRAMTA INDICA. Syn. of Herpestes mon- 
niera.— H. B. Kunih. 

BRAMINHULLY, in L. 77° 9'E.andL. 
14° 40' N. 

BRAM1NNYPUT-PETTAH, in L. 79? 34* 
E. and L. 13° 35' N. 

BRAMUPPULLY. A town in L 79°. 55' 
E. and L. 15° O' N. 

BRAN, Hind, Quercus anoulata, also Ulmus 
erosa. 


BRAN. 

Bhusa.* Gtjz. Hind. I Towru or Tou<1u....Tam. 

Sakam. Malay. | Towru, or Toudu....TEL. 

the thin light skin or husk of wheat, separated 
by means of the siese from ^ground wheat.— 

Statistics of Commerce . 


BRANCH OF A TREE. 


GhuB8Un. 

....Arab. 

Thit-kain.. .. 


Shakavu. 


Dalis. 


Dankalu. 

.Guz. 

Dalia. 

.Hind. 


Sbakha..........M albal. 

Dali. Mahr. 

Sbakh.... Pans. 

Shakha. Sans. 

Kalai. Taw. 

Komma. Til. 


BRANDEWYN, Dut. Brandy. 


BRANDY, Eng. 


Brands* vn. Put. 

Eau de vie..Fa. 

Brandevin... 

Brautewein.,,,.. ...Ger, 
Aquarzente. ....It, 


Vinum adustum... Lat. 

Aguardente. Port. 

Wino.. Bus. 

Aguardiente.Sr. 


A spirit largely imported into India from 
France and England, obtained by distilling 
wine. Its qualities vary with the kind of wine 
employed. It is manufactured in the south of 
Europe, from white or pale red wines and the 4 
skins of grapes—cognac is made from the 
palest,—Eau de vie, is from dark red winea ; 
British brandy is a compound of rectified 
spirits; upwards of a million gallons are ti-e*> 
ported from Britain, 
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BRASS. 


mss-rouN&KB, 


Brandy began to be distilled in France about 
the year 1343, but only as a medicine, and 
was considered as possessing such marvellous 
strengthening powers that the physicians term¬ 
ed it Eau de vie, 4< the water of life.” Ray- 
mond Lully, a disciple of Arnold de Villa Nova, 
considered this admirable essence of wine to be 
an emanation from the Divinity, and that it 
was intended to re animate and prolong the life 
of mau. He even thought that the discovery 
indicated that the time had arrived for the con¬ 
summation of all things—the end of the world, 


BRONG-H-BRl. The female yak. 

BRANKUL, Hind. Ulraus campestris. 

BRANNU, Hind. Ulmus erosa. 

BRANSH BRANT1, Hind. Myrsine Afri- 
cana. 

BRANTEY—? In Penang, alight brown 
coloured, inferior, weak, wood; used for build¬ 
ing* 

BRANTEWEIN, Ger. Brandy. 

BRAPUBRAS, Hind. Fagopyrum escu- 
lentum. 

BRAS, Hind. Rhododendron arboreum. 

BRAS, Malay. Rice. 

BRAS-BRAS. A tree of the Malay Penin- 
aula called by Europeans the Glam tree, fur¬ 
nishes a paper-like bark muoh used in caulking 
the seams of vessels. Wood used as floats for 
fishing nets. 

BRASILETTO WOOD,- Eng. Usesalpima 
sappanZmw. 

BRASILIEN-HOLZ, Ger. Brazil wood 

BRA8ILIEN-HOUF, Dut. Brazil wood. 

BRASS. 


Missing, Messing Gilko- Orichalcum; Aurichal- 

per, Geelkoper...DuT, cum. Lat. 

Cuivre jaune, Laiton Fa. Kuningan, Loyang, tam- 

Mesiiog. Ger. baga-kuning..,M alay. 

pjtal. Guz. Selenoi-mjed.Rus. 

Nehest. Reb. Laion, Azofar.8p. 

Pitel. Bind. Pittalei. Tam. 

Ottone .It. Itadi. Tel. 

Brass is au alloy of copper and zinc, gene¬ 
rally {he yellow alloy with about an equal weight 
of zinc and copper, called yellow brass : cop¬ 
per alloyed with about one-uinth its weight of 
tm is the met&l-of brass ordnance or gun metal. 

Similar alloys used for the brasses or bearings 
of machinery are ealled hard brass, and when 
employed for statues or medals they are called 
bronze. Brass is extensively used iu India 
for cooking and other domestic utensils, and is 
in greater request than copper among the na¬ 
tives. Generally, mahomedant use copper and 
’ hiudus brass utensils. It is imported into 
Bombay from England (Faulk,) but is largely 
manufactured in many parte of the country. 

.An excellent specimen of catling in brass and 
bronzing was exhibited at the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855. Brass is menufeotured in the fUindu bauds; and he forma one of the five 


more important cities of the Panjab; for smaller 
work they prepare the alloy in their own 
*' kuthAli” or crucibles; for making the larger 
sizes, however, the gagara, shamadan, &o., they 
prefer the fine sheet metals imported from 
Europe. Besides yellow brass, a metal giving 
a beautiful sonorous ring when struck, and 
called “Phfil” or “ KhAni,” is made in the 
Panjab: “ Roin,”a genuine Bell metal, is also 
manufactured ; also an alloy called “bartb,” 
and an inferior one called “ kuth.” The 
brass used in India for pots by the na¬ 
tives generally is of a very inferior description, 
the workman finding it profitable to employ an 
undue proportion of the cheaper metal; good 
malleable brass is found occasionally in old pots, 
probably from the number of times it has 
beeu melted and worked up causing the metals 
to combine more perfectly and the excess of 
zinc to be expelled by frequent heatings. 

Good brass may be made by fusing two 
parts of copper and one of zinc; but various 
proportions should be used according to the 
purpose required. The Teiugu names of sub¬ 
stances used in alloying are * 

Copper, Zinc, Tin, I Ragi, Sattu, Tftgarum, 

Lead, Antimony..E ng. Sheaham, SuormTaL. 

I and Hind* 

These metals are used iirvarious proportions by 
native braziers to form brass, Gun metal, lokam , 
pewter satki , bell metal, kansu , and Biddery 
ware. Occasionally, silver is added to form 
gongs and bells. In general, however, the 
proportions used are regulated by reducing the 
proportions of the more expensive and increas¬ 
ing those of the cheaper metal as far as may 
be practicable. Repeated meltings by drawing 
off the excess of zinc leave a good malleable 
brass, and for this reason* old brass is much 
sought after by smiths when they desire it for 
auy work requiring it to be particularly malle¬ 
able. Guns taken at Kurnool were little better 
than spelter .—Tomlinson :'M, E. Mr,'Rohde* 

BRASS CAMPH1RE. 

Bratte-capur.... Guz. I Karpur&m. Tam. 

Bruss-capur. ..Hind, | Do. Tel, 

This commercial name is a corruption of 
Barus camphor also called Borneo Camphor, 
Camphor of Baras, and Malay Camphor. It ia 
the product of the Dryobalanops camphora of 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malayan Peninsula. 
It is found only in small quantities, in concrete 
masses, in the fissures of the wood.. U is more 
fragrant, and less biting and pungent than the 
common camphor, and is held in muoh higher 
repute. It is imported into Bombay # from 
Ohm.—Faulkner, See Camphor; Dryoba¬ 
lanops. 

BRASS-FOUNDER. The brass-founder or 
brazier trade in India, it almost exclusively in 
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BRASsici oitucn. 


tiREAD. 


artisan classes, the other four being the gold¬ 
smith, black-smith, stone-cutter and carpenter. 
These castes all wear the Zonar or sacred string. 
They do not allow any brabmanical interference 
with them, hare their own priests and ritual, 
and they bury their dead, in a sitting postnre. 

BRA3SAK. A sub-division of the district of 
Pangkal-pinang in the island of Banka pro¬ 
ducing muoh tin. See Tin.' 

BRASSICA.— Linn. A genus of cruciferous 
plants, containing several very important ali¬ 
mentary species, the Brassica oleracea, cabbage, 
and the red-leaved variety of that species; also 
the B. campestris and rapa (rape), B. napus, 
turnip, and the variety oleifera, cultivated for 
its oil, consumed to an immense amount in 
France for illuminations.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
188. 

BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS,-j&fai. Swe¬ 
dish Turnip, Eng. 

BRASSICA CHINENSIS. In Shanghae oil 
is obtained from this. 

BRA3810 \*ERUCA.—Ztm GardenRocket 
or striped flower rocket. 

BRASSICA ERUCASTRUM, L. of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, &o. is largely cultivated in 
the Punjab for its seed and oil, the cost of 
Teorah oil is from 8 to 10 seers per Rupee. It 
is used for burning. 

BRASSICA NAPUS, L. Rape ; Wild Cab¬ 
bage ; Colza, Cole Seed or Sursul of Guzerat. 
Native country unknown, much cultivated in 
Europe. FI. small yellow, Feb, and March; 
1r. March. 

BRASSICA OLERACEA. 

Th»m bau mung laBuRM. i Cabbage. Eng. 

Kopi. Hind. | 

Amongst Europeans both in .Europe and 
India, a highly esteemed vegetable. 

(a.) Aeephala D> C. 

ramosa; (Cavalier Cabbage, 
vulgaris; (Common green Cole-wort,) 
quercifoha; (Oak-leaved Cabbage), 
sabellica; (Scotch Kale.) 

’ (b.) Bullata , D, 0. 

major; (Savoy Cabbag6, 
gemmifera; (Brussel’s Sprouts, 

(c.). Capitata } J), C. 

depress*; (Drumhead Cabbage), 
sphserica; (Great round Scotch Cab¬ 
bage.) 

obovata, (Penton Cabbage ) 
elliptioa • (Early York Cabbage,) 
conica; (Sugar-loaf Cabbage.) 
rubra; y(Red Cabbage.) 
caulo-rapa, D. C., (Kohl-rabi.) 
botrytis, D. C. 

(oa.) Cauliflora , 

Cauliflora;tOauliflowerJ Phool-kopi.) 
asparagoides; (Broccoli.) 


BRASSICA RAPA.— Linn, The turnip, 

Mung-la-do-waing.BuRM. I Oohheu. Sindh. 

Shalgam ....Beng, Pers. | Luft. Arab, 

Turnips are grown in Europe, India and the 
Tenasserira Proviuces.— Mason, 

BRASS LEAF, or tinsel , is manufactured 
by the Chinese to an enormous extent for mak¬ 
ing the hin-kwd or * golden. flowers/ used in 
worship. It is exported to Indis, in boxes es¬ 
timated to hold 50 catties.— Morrison t page 
143. 

BRASS-SMITHS. See Brass founders; 
Braziers. Polyandry. 

BRATA, Hind. Ephedra alata* 

BRAUGBANG. Jav. Onion. 

BRAUNEA MENISPERMOIDES—Fi/W. 
Syn. of Cocculus acuminatus, D. C. 

BRAVA. A town on the east coast of Africa, 
in lat. 1° V N. long. 44° 3' E. which lies 
close to the m—fforsburgh . 

BRAZEN AGE. See Kalpa; Surya-vausa. 

BRAZIER, of India, is the Kummaler, one 
of the live artizans of the country. They wear 
the zonar. See Brass-founder. 

BRAZIL CHERRY has spread itself all 
over the Neilgherry, the Pulney and Shevaroy 
mountains of Southern India. 

JBRAZILIAN ARROWROOT, See Cas¬ 
sava manioc. 

BRAZILIAN BARK. See Inga. 

BRAZILIAN ELEMI, called also Accouohi 
balsam, is a resin obtained from the Icica he- 
terophylla. 

BRAZIL WOOD, Queen’s Wood. 


Brasilienhout .Dut. 

Bois de breeil. ...Fr. 

Bmilien-holz. Ger. 

Madera del Breeil... Sp, 


Legno del Brasile, Ver- 

zino . It. 

Pao Brazil ; Pao de Rain- 
ha. ...Port. 


A wood is employed by cabinet makers in 
Europe, but its principal use is in dyeing red. 
It is a commercial term for woods procured i& 
many parts of the Western Hemisphere, from 
oue or two species of Caesalpinia, West Indian 
and South American trees, but, within the 
last fifteen years, from the Cam Wooi imported 
from Africa. The true Brazil wood is supposed 
to be the Bahia nitida, which yields a finer and 
more permanent colour than any other.— Toml, 
Faulkner; McCulloch* See Caesalpinia, Dyes. 

BEE, Hind. Quercus Ilex, Eremurua apecta- 
bilis. 

BRE, also pro. Tib. *feth of a bushel. 

BREAD, may be leavened, or unleavened or 
unfermented: in the latter, flour, water, with 
perhaps the addition of salt, are alone employed* 
In the former the substances employed m 
yeast in Europe, and the palm' wines or totk 
dies of Eastern and Southern Asia. And the 
Substitutes for these are Sesqui carbonate of 
ammonia; carbonate of aoda and hydrochloric. 
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BREAD; 


BRICK* 


acid: or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. 
The bread stuffs of commerce consist of the nu¬ 
tritious cereal grains, the tuberous rooted plants 
and the ferinee yielded by trees; also wheat, bar¬ 
ley, oats, rice, maize, millet, Ouinea corn,— 
1 the sago of palms, the plantain and banana ; 
the bread fruit tree; the edible root crops 
and starch producing plants, which are a some¬ 
what extensive class, the chief of which, how- 
ever, are the common potato, yams, cocos or 
eddoes, sweet potatoes, the bitter and sweet 
cassava or manioc, the arrowroot and other 
plants yielding si arch in more or less purity. 

Wheat and wheat dour, maize, and rice, form 
very important articles of commerce, and enter 
largely into cultivation in various countries for 
home consumption and export, a portion being 
consumed in the arts—as starch for stiffening 
linens, &c., and for other purposes not coming 
under the term of food. The kind of bread in 
common use in a country depends partly on the 
taste of the inhabitants, but more in the sort of 
grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese use 
little bread and that little is generally of wheat- 
flour, Cakes of. wheat-flour, prepared on the 
girdle, ia a common article of diet amongst the 
races of northern and central India. Further 
south, on the table lands of the Peninsula, the 
natives of India use unleavened cakes made«of 
the flour of the Indian corn, the Zea mays 
rather less nutritious than that made from 
wheat, but more fattening, in consequence of the 
greater quantity of oil cont&ined in it. Amongst 
the millets, bread is made of the great millet, 
Sorghum vuigare; the spiked millet, Pen- 
cilloria spicata; and the very poor of the people 
use the hard Raggy, Eleusine corocana, in the 
form of cakes or porridge. Barley is occasion¬ 
ally used to the westward. Along the sea¬ 
board, of all Southern Asia, and eastward into 
China however boiled rice is the great artiole of 
diet, and it is often cooked, with unfermented 
palm wine, into the cakes, familiarly known in 
India, as “ hoppers.*' 

Bice flour is scarcely ever made into ferment¬ 
ed bread, although it is said to be occasionally 
mixed with wheat flour, for that purpose. The 
superiority of wheat to all other farinaceous 
plants, in the manufacture of bread, is very 
great. Its essential constituents are starch, 
also called farina or fecula, gluten, and a little 
sugar and albumen. It is occasionally adulte¬ 
rated with alum, which is added to whiten the 
flour, and to enable it to retain a larger quanti¬ 
ty of water. Salt is also employed in the 
adulteration of wheaten bread, to whiten the 
flour and enable it to hold more water, and 
carbonate of magnesia is improperly used to 
obtain the same result. In Eastern and South¬ 
ern Asia, the ordinary wood bread, the well 
known Sago, is made from the st&roh grannies 


contained in the pith of several species of 
palms* It is largely used as an artiole of diet, 
alike for the robust labourer as for the invalid, 
and is^xtensively exported for the use of the 
sick, and the nursery. Amougst the Arabs 
burgoul is wheat boiled with leaven, and then 
dried in the sun. The dried wheat is preserved 
for a year, and boiled with butter and oiL 
Leavened bread is called Khubz*— Bobinson*s 
Travel a, Vol. II. p. 132. Tomlinson . Hassell, 
(Statistique des Cereales de la France pair 
Moreau de Jonnes ) quoted by Simmonds, 
p. 217* 

BREAD-FRUIT TREE, Eng. Artocarpus 
incisa, Willde; when cultivated, its seeds are 
abortive. It belongs to the natural family Ar- 
tocarpese in which are the bread-fruit', fig, and 
mulberry, many of them of great utility to 
mankind. See Artocarpus; Ficus; Morns. 

BRECHNUSS SCHWARZE, Ger. Jatro- 
pha curcas. 

BREJ or brege pani, is an article which 
occasionally comes to the Panjab* from Siberia 
(Sebere, Seetha or Seeth, by the -natives 
of the N. Wi Himalaya and Punjab, Scythia? 
It is seen usually as a lining to postins, caps, 
stockings, gloves, neckties, &c., from its nature 
it cannot be spun into thrqad; it is of a white^ 
color, with a certain gloss, and is supposed to 
be a species of eider down—it is fancy priced.— 
Towell8 H andbook, jp. 181. 

BREMABDASUM, in L. 77* 31* E, and 
L. 8° 26' N. 

BREN, Hind. Quercus annuiata, also Ulraus 
erosa. 

BRERI, Hind. Ulmus campestris. 

BRES, Hind, of Kulu also Karma-bres 
Fagopvrum epoulentum : buckwheat. 

BREWERS’ STRAITS or Salat Panjang, 
is formed between the mainland of Sumatra 
and Pulo Bulicasse, Pulo Padang, Pulo Rauto 
and Pulo Paniore.— Horsburgh. 

BRI, Hind of Kulu, according to Cleghorn, 
Desmodium sp .—. 

BRIAL1, Hind. Colebrookia oppositifolia, 

BRIAR of Micah vii, 4, a species of 8oia- 
num. 

BRICK, 

Int ...Guz.Hind. IS hen gal, ShengkalluTAM, 

Bata.... Malay. | Itika-rai. Tel, 

A building material formed of day, harden* 
ed either by the sun’s rays or the heat of a fur¬ 
nace, the former being called sun-dried bricks 
and the latter burnt bricks. The various ar¬ 
gillaceous earths are for the most part unfit 
to be used alone for brick making. Some 
are almost pure clay or alumina, and are strong 
and exceedingly plastic, but oannot be drr J 
without splitting \ others, being light and 
sandy clays or loams, are too loom to be mado 






BRICK; 


BRIDGE, 


into bricks without tho admixture of lime as a beaten up with straw or rush, to make the in* 
flux, to bind the materials. Others again, are gredient adhere, and then baked in the sun. 
natural compounds of alumina ami silica, and, In the days of the Egyptian bondage, Pharaoh 
if free from lime, magnesia or metallic oxides, commanded the taskmasters of the people, and 
these are exceedingly valuable days being from their officers, saying, “ye shall no more give the 
their infusible nature well adapted for making people straw to m«ke brick, as heretofore j lei 
fire days, for lining fumades, for making cru- them go and gather straw for themselves. 9 ' 
cibles, glass-house pots, &c. Fire day is fojund (Ex, V. 1, “And they had brick for stone, 
in many places in India, and Dr. Hunter and and slime had they for mortar. (Gen, J, 4.) 
the Madras Mint make firebricks equal to any Assyria abounds with asphaltus, or bitumen, 
imported and at less thau half the cost. Bricks Herodotus, and many ancient authors affirm, 


are still made in India by hand moulds, but in 
Britain they are now almost all made by ma¬ 
chinery. Bricks, burned almost to vilrifaction, 
are much employed as a road material on all 
alluvial lands of India, 

No authentic information is extant regard¬ 
ing the early history of brickmaking in India. 
It is knowu that sun dried unburnt bricks of a 
very large size were formerly employer! in 


that the walls of Babylon were cemented with 
it and Arrian says “ The temple of Belus, in 
the midst of the city of Babylon, was made of 
brick, cemented with asphaltus. ”—Mignan *s 
Travels,p. 166. Dr. Hunter in M. E. J. R. 

BRICK TEA, is tea compressed into a 
solid form. This article and the Khata, or 
“ scarf of felicity,” are the great articles of 
trade between China and Thibet. A prodigious 


, ", j , ■ V "r wnuc ugowggii vanilla HUM X iiJUGb. n. prUUlglOU* 

building and they may still be seen in the quantity of these goods is exported annually 
basements of some of the old ruined Jain term from the provinces of Kan-Sou and Sse-tchouen. 
pies at Heera Toombal in the Ceded Districts, The Tibetans might live in freedom and in- 
Anagherry m the Southern Maharatta country dependence in the midst of their mountains, 
and in the walls of the mud forts at Gudduk, and care nothing about the Chinese, if they 
Duramul and other localities. The bricks ap. could only make up their minds to go without 
pear to have been irtually 2 J feet in length by brick tea and scarfs of felicity.— Hue. Chinese 
U inches in breadth and 7 or 8 inches in Empire, Vol. I.p. 15. ’ 

thickness The seams are apparent from the BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. In the 

ilfrl tT n r ’ h y the ir k u 9 Cinnot be P atr,archal bia ‘<*y of Scripture, end in the early 
eepended without breaking. Ihe basement end eeeounts of the manners of ancient nations, the 

g od ea o he interior of the solid raunta- daughter was always considered the property of 
puma or pyramidal towers of these j«in temples the . parent, the wife as the purchase of the 
were ui with unburnt bricks and the mason- husband, and the marriage contract as the deed 
ry and carved slabs, ornaments and pillars were of transfer. This is still the foundation of the 
erected over this foundation of earth work. This hindu marriage ceremony and the mahomedan 

thTi mnlL f ap ' dated «■*-* P arl8of bridegroom by the dow'er purchases hie wife 
these temples. In some of the old forts in of herself.—. Baffle’s History of Java, Vol. I. 


Southern India the lower part of the walls is 
made of unburnt bricks and the upper part of 
hewn stones. The more modern forts are 
chiefly constructed of mud embankments cased 
in large blocks of stone, very accurately fitted 
but not cemented with lime or mortar. In the 


p. 325/ 

BRIDGE. A bridge has been metaphorical* 
ly in use with many nations, to indicate the 
means of parage of the soul of the dead. The 
Farsi has the bridge Chinvat that leads to hea¬ 
ven and the mahomedan has the Pul-i-Sirat 


ancient huildimr* r„ZY • Z V x ven ana ine nmnomeuan has the Ful-i-Sirat 

“‘ TW of brick work does not across which the good walk easily, but it is as 
C° hl?e >7 extensively employed ; al- sharp as a rarer for the wicked wqmitusin 
uersl/ritf 6 «? " 8 *" d the “P* » a bridge for the dead 5 Java, Z 

are of stone Briek/l*?’^ °r W lnN and S. America. In Polynesia a canoe is th* 
manv timM the * of superior quality, and object typified, as with the Greeks and Romans, 

SlreSn ‘ T 0 ^ ,nary ?'“• are often wi,h whom 8 boat wa8 ,he opposed means of 
jffSS K" Ind,a ' and » ‘he Nor- transport. The bridge, in the 8. E. of Mi 
eie*H«^h Arc ?^ aad Districts are usually built of stone, brick, wood irom 

that'Srmerlt thlv fo " nd * which in L * bainl) <")«. “nes or twigs. The Arisn Hindu 
i • r . m ®r y tb y w *.? mad * of 8 mucb and mat| omedau rulers in India, built but few 
■ srger sise, an that ghat attention was paid to bridges. The Bhot, Mongol sod Tartoracea 

“'Oj "'denting, Th. brick, of the Himalaya and BurLhh YnlmbeTof 
ri anH of'^t? 40 ? re 8,80 lhera ' ^ Burmah, bridges are seldom wamtine 

niannfanured ^ ^Thlmt.te^ tha ,". th ® se “. ow near village, where nullahs or inundated fields 

wm unburnt brick 1 d ™ ? ab ? l °!! ob,tract th * cotnmunica ‘ it >- 1 near towns. They 

.i.i M M . an y ° f ‘ be a "etent ruined are sometimes of extraordinary length. The. 

ww* of Persia art built of unburnt bricks construction never varies. Largo teak .poata 
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are driven in pain or triplets, with bays between, 
not exceeding twelve or thirteen feet. Mortice 
holes are cut through those parts in which cross 
bearers are laid with beams and solid planking 
over those and a railing is added* 

# Turner tells us of a simple bridge, for the 
accommodation of single passengers, construct¬ 
ed between two opposite mountains, which con¬ 
sisted of two large ropes made of twisted creepers, 
stretched parallel to each other, and encircled 
with a hoop. (Turner's Embassy>p. 54.) This 
is the original of the Jhula or rope bridges 
of the Himalaya. Those above Serahan, op¬ 
posite Miru, and at Poaree, whether swinging 
or suspension bridges, are, says Dr. Cleghorn, 
unsuited for the passage of sheep and mules. 
The elevation of the rope bridge (Jhula) at 
Tuni on the Tonse river is nearly 8,000 feet 
above the sea. In the bridges of the N. W. 
Himalaya the timbers of the following trees 
are used for ordinary wooden bridges. Alnus 
sp cies; Bon bax heptaphyllum, Cedrela toona; 
C. serrata; Phoenix dactylifera; P. sylvestris, and 
Salix alb i. For swing bridges Andropogon 
involuta; Betula bhojputra ; Cotoneaster ob- 
tusa; Indigofera heterantha Olea Europma; 
Purrotia Jacquemontia and Salix alba.— Turner, 
Drs, Cleghorn, Stewart and Mason . 

BRIEDELIA, Species, 

Undooroo WoocI.Ang-Tel. | Undooroo Karra ...Tel. 

A timber tree of the Northern Circars. 
BRIEDELIA LANCLEFOLIA, Roxb. A 
tree of considerable size, native of Bengal. 

BRIEDELIA MONTANA. 

Goonjuu Mara. Can. | As&nna. Mahr. 

Found in Canara, common in Dandehee 
where it reaches a great size. Hardly inferior 
to teak and stands water equally well. It seems 
well worthy a trial for naval purposes. In 
Cuttack sells at 6 annas per cubic foot. It is 
a light brown coloured wood and strong, 
Plentiful in the Santhal jungles from Ranee- 
babal to Hasdiha used for beams, planks and 
building purposes generally. The silk worm 
from which Tassa cloth is made feeds chiefly 
upon this tree.— Cal. Engineer's Journal 
July 1860. Dr, Gibson . 

BRIEDELIA MOONII, Thw, 

Cluytia retusa, Moon’s Cat. p. 71 (non Linn)— 
o. p, 3475, 

Pat-kaa.la.ga8S. Singh. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
8,000 feet, The Singhalese consider this quite 
distinct from B. retusa which it, however, very 
closely resembles, differing in its somewhat 
larger leaves, axillary, not spiked inflorescence, 
and ovoid fruit. They are probably mere va¬ 
rieties of one species. The timber ojf both i? 


useful for building purposes.—Ifoa. En. PL 
Zeyl. p. 279. 

BRIEDELIA RETUSA, Spr t 
B. spiuosa, Willd, 

Cluytia retusa, Linn, f C. spinosa, Roxb . Oor. pi, 
K&t Takaa-h-gass. SiNGH. ( 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet .-Thw. En, pi Zeyl.p. 279. 
BRIEDELIA SCANDEN8 -JTiW. Roxb, 

Danki bura.... Tel. | Chiri annem ,, ...Tel. 

Siriannem.>, j 

BRIEDELIA SPINOSA.— Willde, Roxb . 


Cluytia spinosa, Roxb. 


Assanna .Can.Mahr. 

A8UU..CAN.DUK.MAHR. 
Mullu vaagay..MALEAL* 
Katu KoetaKmla. Singh. 


Mnlla vengay maramTAM. 

Kora manu.. Tel. 

Kora man. „ 

Duria madde ?. „ 


This large tree is a native of several parts of 
Southern India. It is not uncommon in the 
alpine jungles of Coimbatore where it attains a 
considerable size. It is found in the Godavery 
forests, where its wood is esteemed as very 
strong and good. It is rather a common tree 
in the Bombay forests, both coast and inland. 
The wood is strong and tough and stands the 
action of water well: hence it is often used for 
the frames of wells, whereon the superstructure 
of masonry is erected. It is also used as beams 
for houses. This wood deserves, in Dr. Gib¬ 
son’s opinion, to be more extensively known 
than it is: cattle cat the leaves voraciously. 
They are said to destroy worms in their bowels. 
—Bra Roxb., O'Shaughnessg , Gibson , Wight, 
and Cleghorn. Captain Beddorn. Flor. Andh. 

BRIGGS, General, an Officer of the Madras 
Army, author of Letters on India.—Transla¬ 
tion of Ferishta. Lond. 1829, 4 vols. A 
short account of the Sheilly family.—Lond. As. 
Trans, vol. vi. 77. Description of a Persian 
painting.—Ibid, vol. v. 314. On the land-tax 
of India.—Editor of the Persian Tarikb-i- 
Ferishta. He was assistant resident at Poonah, 
under Mr. Elphinstone as resident, and was 
there when the last Baji Rao moved out of 
Poonah and burned down the residency and 
with it his manuscript of the translation of 
Ferishta. When peace was restored he retrans¬ 
lated and printed it —Dr. Buish Catalogue. 

BRIGGS, H. G, author of cities of Guja- 
rashtra.—Bombay, 1849,4 to. On the Par- 
sees.—Bombay, 1852,1 vol, 8vo. Dr. Bust's 
Catalogue . 

BR1GU, in Hindu mythology, is a son of 
Brahma,, and his name is frequently found in 
the Hindu writings. It is related of him, that 
once ou being asked, in an assembly of the 
gods, which was the greatest, Brahma, Vishnu, 
or Siva, he undertook the task of ascertaining 
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the point by a somewhat hazardous experiment. 
—*Cole. Myth, Bind. p. 7. 

BRIHADRATHA, of the line of Pandu, 
father of Jarasandha, one of the Barhadratba 
dynasty of Indian kings. According to Bunsen, 
he ruled B. C. 866 to B. C. 847.— Bunsen, III. 
547. 

BRIHA8PATI. See Hindu. Vrishaspati. 

BRIHAT-CHAKRAMED, Hind. Sesbania 
aculeata. 

BRIHATCHITRA, Hind. Cassia sophora. 

BRIHUTEE, Beng. Solanum ferox. 

BR1JGY, in X. 69° 7* E. and L. 32° 24’ N. 

BRUtCY, in L. 69° 29' E. and L, 32° 
24’ N. ' 

BRIJ BHASHA, the Hindi proper. 

BRIKU, Brng. Agati urandiflora. 

BRILLIANT MACAQUE. SeeSimiadm. 

MIMDU, BRIMLA, Hind. Celtis Cauca¬ 
sia.— Willde, 


inches apart and require watering every third 
or fourth day. 

BR1NJARA. SeeBanjara. 

BRIN J A HI DOG. See Canis familiaris,— 
Linn 

BRINJARI, in L. 80 c 85' E. and L. 24° 
|0' N. 

BRINKOL, Hind. Berchemia, sp, 

BRINZAL, Eng. Brinjal. 

BRISHABDEO, properly Vrish«bdeva, has 
the same meaning as Nand eswar of the Saiva 
sect, the bull being the effigy of both. In order 
to distinguish the particular pontiff to whom 
any Jain shrine is consecrated, it is only requi¬ 
site to look on the pedestal for the symbol, as 
the bull, the serpent, the lion, &c. 9 &c„ each 
having his peculiar emblem.— Tod's Travels, p. 
97. 

BR1SARI, Hind. Ed wardsia* mollis. 

BRISTLES, Eng. 


BRIMO or DUNO, Tibetan ; the Cow of 
the Yak or Chaori tailed bull. 

BRIM POSH, Hind. Nyrapha^ alba. 

BRIMSTONE, Eng. Brimstein, Ger. Go- 
phrith, Heb. Sulphur. 

BRINDA, Sana. Ocymura sanctum, 

. BRINDABAN. An ancient forest near 
Mathura were Krishua met the Gopi or shep¬ 
herdesses. . 

BRINDABUN on the Jumna river, a place 
of hindu pilgrimage ; hindus also make pilgrim* 
ages to Pooshkur in Rajput&nah, to Dwarka in 
Guzerat; to Jaggenath at Pooree, to Badrinath 
in the Himalaya ; to Benares, on the Ganges, 
to Ramisseram hear Ceylon, to Punderpoor on 
the Kistnah • to Tripati, near Madras, Hinlaz 
on the coast of Meckran. Their religious mendi¬ 
cants even travel to Baku, the site of a sacred 
fire on the Caspian.— Cal . Rev . 

BRlNJ, Per. Brass. 

BRLNJ, Pees. Properly Birinj, husked rice. 

BRINJAL, Anglo-Indian. Solanum melon- 
gena % — 

Egg-plant. Eng. Dirgavartaka. Sans, 

Bengan. Hind. Boding&n ... Sumatran. 

Tarung, Trung..,MALAT. Kattarikai. Tam. 

Vartakt .Sans. Vankaia. .Tel, 

For culinary purposes, the vegetable egg, or 
brinjal, is one of the best vegetables in India. 
Several varieties are.extensively cultivated and 
eaten by all classes. It is a large round-shaped 
fruit, both purple and white; another is white, 
thin and long;-a smaller species again is pear- 
shaped, red and purple striped ; and there is 
one seldom exceeding the size of an egg. They 
are all dressed alike and used both in curries 
and other native dishes, and are much on the 
tables of Europeans. Their propagation is by 
seed, at the commencement of the fains. The 
young plants are placed at about eighteen 


Borstels. But. Ruma .Malat. 

Soies .Fr. *Szezeci»y .Pol. 

Borston. Ger. Schtgchetina.Rrs. 

Setole. It. Cerdas,..Sr. 

Setae....,. Lat. Setas.. 


The strong hair from the back of the hog and 
wild boar used by brushmakers, shoemakers, 
saddlers, &c. Russia is the great mart for 
bristles.— Faulkner . McCulloch Diet . 

BRISYA, called Vishu in the Carnatic. In 
hindu astronomy the 15tJiyearof the cycle 
of Jupiter.— Warren . 

BRITAIN, or Great Britain, a kingdom in 
the extreme west of Europe, which now sways 
the destinies of British India. It is ruled over, 
in Britain, by a sovereign, with responsible 
ministers, and two houses of parliament, viz., 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
And for India, there is, in Britain, 8 minister 
with a council of twelve, composed of men 
acquainted with India, and it sends to British 
India for administration a Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor General with a Governor for Bombay and 
one for Madrns, with six Judges for the High 
Court, of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. For 
the command of the three British Indian armies, 
Great Britain sends three Comm&nders-in- 
Chief, with several Generals of Division. Great 
Britain has many colonies, and its entire domi¬ 
nions are usually designated the British Empire/ 
over which it rules by means of Viceroys, 
Governors General with councils, Governors 
with councils, Parliaments and commissioners. 
The area ahd population are as under■ 

British N. America, Great Sq. M. Population. 

Britain and British 

India.*. 5,488,000 188,514,000 

British Feudatory India... 696,700 47*909,109 

Colonies of Great Britain. 4,562,000 161,486,909 

BR1TA8TAN, mentioned in tb* Brahmanda 
Pur&na, as the place of religious duty, it 
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supposed by some, to be the Island of Great erned by Great Britain will the exception of 
Britain. It is also called Swita dwip, or the small territories held by Portugal and Prance; 
White bland, and Suvarnadwip, or the Golden which stand thus: 

Island, is conjectured also to be Ireland. The 
British Islands are (it is said by some), some¬ 
times called Chundra dwip, and likewise Tri- 
oalasa, or the Island with three Peaks, viz., 

Rajatakuta, Ayacuta and Suvarnacuta.— War - 
ren Kala Sankalita . 

BRITISH INDIA. When first the British 
set foot in India the foundations of the old 
Moghul empire were thoroughly broken up, 
waves of conquest had, passed over it and rob¬ 
ber chiefs had long been making invasions of 
their peaceful neighbours, the normal practice of 
their rule. But, with the formation of factories 
and the hiring of troops to defend them, was 
laid,'the foundation of a central power which 
gradually grew-in strength sufficient to control 
the various chieftains and. extend its efforts 
from Cape Comorin to the Indus. The British 
administration in India has been purely that 
of a military government, and the entire policy 
has necessarily conformed to military necessi¬ 
ties, and it is only since the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the state of the country 
has permitted its rulers to throw the energy of 

the Government into the path of peaceful de- .... . 

velopment of its resources. British India, is administered, chiefly direct- 

The first occasion of the natives of Britain ly, by British officials under a viceroy and 
coming in contact with a force of natives of Governor General, but to some extent indirectly 
India, was in 1664, when Sivaji attacked and through feudatory Native Chiefs, guided by 
plundered Surat, on*which occasion Sir George British officers. No census of the Feudatory 
Oxenden won the applause of Aurunuzeb, by States has been taken save in isolated cases, 
an uncommon display of valour. Since then, and the surveys of them are not yet corn- 
wars have been incessant and many a name plete. But the following may be accepted as 
become illustrious. representing the portions of India governed 

Since the conquest of the Punjab by Lord directly by British officials, and those ad- 
Dalhousie in 1849, and of Pegu in 1852, the ministered indirectly through Native Chiefs 
boundaries of the British empire of India, ex- with subsidiary sovereign powers, 
eluding Aden and the Straits Settlements, have Square miles . Population • 

been the Suliman range, the Karakorum, the Non-Feudatory... 960,210 150,000,000 

water-shed of the Himalaya, Nepaul and Feudatory ... 596,790 48,000,000 

Bhootan on the north; the sea on the west and British India as it stood in the middje of 
south ; and a line marked by no natural fea- the nineteenth century was won by the fEast 
tures stretching from the Yoma range irregu- India Company which had been established in 
larly in a southeast direction through Burraah 1599. In 1636 Mr. Boughton, a ship’s surgeon, 
to* the tenth parallel of latitude. Roughly, obtained the privilege of planting factories in 
British India may be said to be included within Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was oon- 
J;. 8 6 and 37° N. andL. 66° 44'and 99° 30' stituted in 1639 ; that of Bombay in 1662 
E* involving 11,260 miles of external boundary, and that of Bengal in 1682. In 1773 
From Tenasserim by the Himalaya to Cape the Governor of Bengal was made Governor 
Mouse in Sindlx the land frontier is 4,680 General of India with certain powers, chiefly 
miles, while the coast line from the Straits Set- political and financial, over the other two. In 
tlemen'ts to Kurrachee is 6,580. The length of 1784 a Board of Control was created in Britain 
India from the Indus to Cape Comorin, on the composed of the king of Great Britain's minis- 
meridian of 75°, is 1,900 miles; The extreme ters, who, in that capacity, bore the title of 
breadth is 1,800 miles, on the parallel of 28 Q . Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and 
The whole peninsula contains an area of about this system continued until the year 1858, 
1,557,000 square miles and a population,of when British India was taken uuder the direct 
204,000,000 or 193 to the mile, all are go?- control of the Crown. In that interval, how- 
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ever, the Home Government of India had con-1 1743. Renewed Charter, , 

sistedof a Board of 18 members, called the 1757. Plassey fought by Clive, with 700 
Directors of the Bast India Company, and the European Troops 1,400 sepoys and 570 sailors 
President of the Board of Control. The Di- and threw Bengal, Behar and Orissa intoBri* 
rectors had mostly all the patronage as to ap- tish hands. 

pointmehts, except the higher.offiees and com- 1773. Bengal Presidency given a supers 
mauds which were made in communication ority oyer the others. Value of British goods 
with the ministry, who likewise originated all exported was £489,803 

questions of peace and war, possessed the power 1780. £401,166, 

of reversing the acts of the East India Company 1772. Net revenues of Bengal, Behar 
and the Government of India, and also of and Orissa £2,126,766 

sending out instructions on special matters to 1785 „ „ „ „ £2,072,968 

the Governor* General without consulting the 1797 „ „ India £8,059,000 

Directors. Between the first formation of an 1805 „ „ » „ £15,403,000 

English East India Company and A, D. 1858 Company Exports* 

the following were the chief changes: 1807. £952,416^ For private individuals 

1664. French E. I. Company formed and 1808. 919,544 during the 5 years end- 

their capital built in 1674 at Pondicherry. 1809. 866,153 ■ ing with 1807-8, there 

24th Jany. 1667*8. The first notice of tea 1810. 1,010,815 was annually exported 

•in the company’s records; in a despatch to their 1811. 1,033,816 J £305,496. 

agent at Bantam of that date, he is ordered to 1813. Charter renewed, but merchants allowed 
send home 100 lbs. of tea the best he can to trade with Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 

get. • and Penang. 

1667. Charter renewed afresh and authority 1814. Merchandise exported in value £870,177 
to establish a mint at Bombay. 1819. do. do. £3,050,741 

1681. Sir Josiah Child published a treatise 1833. Company as traders abolished ; to 
in which it appears that the Company then had , govern India in a political manner till 30th 
666 partners, 36 ships of from 100 to 775 April 1854. 

tons, that the customs duties on the Trade i 22nd April 1854 all real and personal 
amounted to £60,000 or 70,000 a year. . property of Honorable East India Company 

1686, An attempt projected by Sir J. Child , vested in the Crown, (who becomes liable fcft 

to acquire territorial empire in India, failed, j all claims, debts, contracts, &c.) since l793 
1693. A fresh Charter. ) in 1702 united but is managed by the Company. Dividend is 
1698. A new Company, f hnder the title of ( 10J per cent, and may be redeemed any 
the United Company of Merchants of England time after April.. 1784. Company stock is 
tradifig to the*East Ihdias. £6,000,000. 

1692. ‘Company’s agency transferred from* Law of Residence, and right to employment, 
Hooghly to Calcutta. &c.-3. aud 4, W. IV., C. 85 8S. 87. No 

1698. Company acquired a grant, from a native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
grandson of Aurungzeb, of Calcutta, and two born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
adjoining villages with leave to exercise judi- shall by reason only of his religion, place of 
ciary powers over the inhabitants ami erect for- birth, descent, colour or any of them be disabled 
tifieations. These were given the name of Fort from holding any place, office, or employment 
William. under the said Company. 

1715. An embassy went to Furhkhsere and In their career of conquest,* the British East 
obtained in 1717, by which they got the island India Company had been almost continuously 
of Diu, 37 townships in Bengal which gave successful. A severe reverse was sustained in 
them the command of the river for IQ miles S. Afghanistan in 1841, in which many thousand 
of Calcutta and had the villages restored to soldiers perished in retreat. But their most 
them near Madras, which had been formerly severe trial occurred in 1857 and 1858, iu 
given by the government of Arcot and resumed, which years the native army revolted and many 
l’ 2 ** Average of 10 years ending with of the races both hindu and mahomedan re- 
17 2*4, the total value of British products an- belled. In 1857, the number of British sol- 
nually exported was £92,410,12-6 and of diers had fallen Very low and it was supposed 
buHion £518,102-11-0, total 617,513-8-10. that the disaffected soldiery of the Bengal Army 
i t ^ vera K e ? . vear8 ending in took that opportunity to revolt. Much lias been 
1741 the an.nual value of British goods export- put forward as to the cause of that disaffection, 

^ «944-4-7. but a general impression,is that it had its sugges- 

1748. 7 years ending with 1748 they tioniu the A Afghanistan disasters, though doubt- 
amounted to £188,176-16-4. .. less a great change had been effected in the teu- 

1732. . Company reduced their dividend per of a naturally arrogant oriental race who 
tm 8 to 7 per cent. * respect, almost worship, might, by introducing 
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amongst them rules and regulations suitable 
only for an army drawn from nations advanced 
in civilization. The contest for supremacy 
was severe and long continued : 

. In May 18B7, there werein India 
European soldiers ... ... 45,000 

Native „ ' ... ... 244,000 

Semi Military Police 80,000 

Total... 365,000 

About 2,50,000Native Soldiery were arrayed 
against the British power in 1857* Of the 
British forces were 45,000 Europeans and 
about 60,000 reliable native soldiery. These 
last were, before the end of 1857, increased to 
about 150,000 native soldiers,by the addition of 
the Sikh army from the Punjab, and before July 
1858, there were over 80,Q00 British Soldiers 
in India. After that revolt, the Native Army 
began to be reduced, and by. November 1866, 
it fell to 135,000 men with only 12 guns, 
against 150 in 1857. 

The successive features of the revolt and re¬ 
establishment of authority were as under 

Hevolt of the Bengal native army was com¬ 
menced at Berhampoor by the 10th Ben. N. I, 
on the 26th February 1857. 

Revolt-continued by the out-break of the 
native cavalry at Meerut, on the ] 0th May 
1867. 

Dehli massacre occurred on the 11th May 
1857. f 

Ghazi-nd-din-Nugger—the mutineers were 
defeated on the.30rh May 1857* 

The 8hah-Jehanapore massacre occurred bn 
the 31st May 857. 

5th June 1857, the mutiny occurred at 
Jhansi and on the 8th the massacre occurred. .* 

The massacre at Cawnpore of the Futtehghur 
fugitives occurred on the 12th June 1857. 

The massacre at Gwalior occurred on*the 
• 14th June 1857- 

A massacre occurred of the British at 
Cawnpore by Nana Rao on the 27 th June 
1857. 

Massacre at Cawnpore on the 15th July 1857 
by Nana Rao, of British women and children. 

On the 2Qth August 1857 Dehli was 
captured. 


Gwalior was re captured by Sir Hugh Rote 
on the 28fch June 1858. 

The Government of the East Indies trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown on the 1st September 1858. 

On the 1st November 1858, it was proclaim¬ 
ed throughout India, that its government had 
been transferred from the East India Company 
to the British sovereign. 

Bengal Native Army was reorganized on the 
9th September 1859. 

On the 20th August 1800 the Indian’and 
British armies were amalgamated. 

The Governor General was* raised to the. 
rank of Viceroy. 

The Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay were amalgamated with the Courts of 
Sadr Adalut of the three Presidencies, and the 
united body designated the High Court of 
Judicature. The Native Soldiers were reduced 
in numbers as the organization of the semi* 
military policy progressed/ 

The European and Native Forces in India 
were a$ under in the years* 



European. 

Natives. 

1839-40 

35,604 

199,839 

42- 3 

46,726 

220,947 

1856- 7 

■ 45,523 

232,224 

8- 9 

106,290 

• 196,243 

1864- 5 

71,880 

118,315 


In 1857, there were 6,944 European and 

8,963 Native artillery: 3,136 European and 
30,473 Native ( cavalry. In that year the 
revolt of the native army occurred and the 
| policy since then has .been to augment the ’ 
; European arm, remove all natives from the 
scientific corps and reduce their numbers. The 

composition of the Indian army in 1857 and 
1865 was as under: 

Europeans. 

1857. 1865. 

Artillery. 6,944 18,672 

Cavalry , M 3,136 tf,274 

Infantry .... * ... 33,254 48,945 

Staff II. & C. • 1/406 

Engineer Sappers . 438- 

Invalids, Veterans warrant... 1,145 


Lucknow was entered on the 25th August 
1857 by generals Havelock and Outram. 

Delhi was assaulted on the 14th September 
185?. 

Lucknow was relieved by general Havelock 
on the 25th September 1857. 

The second relief of Lucknow was affected 
by sir Colin Campbell on the 17th November 
1857. 

Cawnpore was relieved by sir Colirf Camp¬ 
bell on the 28th November 1857, and the 
Gwalior contingent routed. ‘ 

The battle of Nawabjgang in Oudb, occurred 
on the 14th June 1858. 


Total... 43,334 72,330 

Natives* 

1857. 1865. 

Artillery.' 8,963 1,465 

Cavalry. 30,473 . 14,674 

Infantry. 185,047 , 99,353 

Engineer Sappers ..• ’ 2,853 

.Total ... 234,483 li8,3l5 

. In' 1858 the East India Company ceased to 
rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 
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1$ members took its places: in 1861 the In* 
dian Councils’ Act was passed. 

Northern India .—With the exception of 
the transfer of North Canara from Madras to 
Bombay §nd the addition of Sindh to Bombay 
on the conquest of that.province, these Presi¬ 
dencies have retained .very uearly their original 
limits, including the provinces conquered from 
the Peishwa and Guikwar between 1800 and 
1818. But the succession of conquests in 
Northern and Central India and Burmah, gra¬ 
dually led to the formation of separate jurisdic¬ 
tions under Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. 

Administration ,—In 1853 ‘the Governor 
General ceased to exercise any more direct su 
pervision over Lower Bengal than over the rest 
of India. 

Its Civil Government in Calcutta*is carried 
on by a Governor General in Council, through 
five great departments, the Foreign, Home, 
Military, Finance and Public Works. There is, 
besides, a Governor and Council in Madras 
and the same in Bombay; a Lieut. Governor 
of Bengali another for the Panjab, Commis¬ 
sioners of Oudh, the N. W. Provinces, Central 
India, the Berars, Mysore and British Bur- 
Jpmah. 

# For the military control, there is one Com- 
roander-in Chief of all India who specially at¬ 
tends to the Bengal Army and European Corps, 
with Commanders-in-Chief of the Madras and 
.Bombay presidencies, all of whom have seats 
in Council. 

Every order issued from any of the five de¬ 
partments of the Supreme Government runs in 
the name of The Governor General in Council. 
Up to Lord Canning’s administration, all mat¬ 
ters were iu truth so disposed of; but Lord 
Canning remodelled it into .the semblance of a 
Cabinet with himself as president, and each 
member of the Government now holds a sepa¬ 
rate portfolio and despatches the ordinary 
business condected with it, on his own respon¬ 
sibility,only reserving matters of exceptional im¬ 
portance for the opinion of a colleague or the 
decision of the assembled Council. The parti¬ 
cular branch of administration which Lord 
Canning, Lord Elgin and Sir John Lawrence 
all successively reserved for their own spe¬ 
cial, charge, is the Foreign Office of India, the 
duties of which relate toall dependantchiefs and 
princes in India and all neighbouring foreign 
princes, beyond the limits. With such nations 
as Persia* and China, whete there is a diplomatic 
representative of the British Government, the 
Governor General acts in concert with the Bri¬ 
tish Government. 

Each Province is sub-divided into Zillahs, or 
Districts, under Collector-Magistrate* or De¬ 


puty Commissioners with Joint, Deputy, 
Assistant and Extra-Assistants. In the.Ben¬ 
gal Presidency these Districts are in most 
cases grouped into Divisions, each under a 
Commissioner supervised by a Revenue Board 
or Financial Commissioner, English Counties 
average 1,000 square miles in extent. In 
India they are much larger. In Bom¬ 
bay, for instance, Collectorales average about 
6,000 square miles and Khandeish is sup¬ 
posed to be 15,000 square miles. There is 
no Revenue Board in Bombay. There are 
two Revenue Commissioners, between whom 
the (Jollectorates are divided. The Revenue 
Commissioner there corresponds immediately 
with Government and is also Police Commis¬ 
sioner of his Division. Each District has a 
treasury and a jail. In Lower Bengal Dis¬ 
tricts are broken up into Sub-divisidns under 
Joint, Assistant or Deputy Magistrates, 
Under the new constabulary .system, intro¬ 
duced by Act V. of 1861, each District has 
a Superintendent of Police, and the Dis¬ 
tricts are grouped for police purposes into 
circles under Deputy Inspectors General, while 
the whole Police force of* each Province is 
under an Inspector General. The consta¬ 
bulary, except on the North-Eastern and 
Trans-Indus frontiers, is a purely civil force 
organized on the Irish system, and sub¬ 
ject in all respects, except internal disci¬ 
pline, to the civil authorities, that is, to 
Commissioners of Divisions and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, or Collector-Magistrates, of Dis¬ 
tricts. 

The Provinces are administered by a cove¬ 
nanted civil service, an uncovenanted civil 
service and military officers of the Staff 
Corps. • 

The Madras Presidency consists of. 20. Dis¬ 
tricts, including the city. * The area is esti-' 
mated at 140,726 square miles,and the total 
population at 26,539,052. By the quinquen¬ 
nial census taken on the 1st March 1867, the 
population of the Madras Presidency, exclusive 
of the city of Madras, was found.to be 
26,089,052 thus classified . 

Hindoos 24,172,822 | Christians 414,096 
Mahomedans 1,502,134 | 

The population of the city- of Madrasis 
supposed to be about 450,000, thus classi¬ 
fied 

Death Rate per 100Q. 

1866. 1867. 

Europeans and East 

Indiaus ... 17,219 Sfrl m 

Hindoos ... 365,576 30-6 2T% 

Mahomedans ... 67,205 29*9 26*5 
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The approximate area and population of the 
Madras Districts including the city are as 
under •— 


Districts# 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 


27 

450,000 


4,457 

18,93/5 

7,535 

1,235,790 

UBiijaiu-H ... *•* ••• 

1,984,558 

flnrlovPrV.... 

1,427,472 


7,227 

1,296,652 

Mpllnrft... 

4,54(5 

9,177 

1,168,664 


1,144,759 

Bellarv .. 

11,496 

1,304,998 

fTnrnnol.. ... ...... 

7,470 

770,857 

Madras. 

2,183 

804,283 

North Arcot.,.««....... 

15,140 

1,787,134 

Smith Arcot......««•<• • 

4,779 

3,735 

1,261,846 

Taniore... .. 

1,731,619 

Trin.hinonolv ... ... ... 

3,565 

1,006,826 

Madura... ... 

8,790 

1,946,389 

Tinnevelly... 

. 5,146 

8,470 
7,604 

1,521,168 

Gnimhntnre...... ... ... 

1,430,738 

Salem.* ... 

1,619,233 

South Ganara.. 

4,206 

6,259 

839,688 

Malabar.,. 

1,856,378 



140,726 

26,539,052 


' The water supply of the several districts is 
somewhat varied. .The average annual rain¬ 
fall during a period of five years ranged from 
17 57 inches in Bellary to 146*31 inches in 
South Canara. The total area of the Presi¬ 
dency may be estimated as 130,000 square 
miles, being thus more extensive than Great 
Britain and Ireland and about the same size as 
the present kingdom of Prussia. 

Eyotwary lands... 16 million acres (actual.) 

Inam lands.4J million acres (actual.) 

Zemindary lands... million acres (estimated ) 
Malabar and Canara2| million acres (estimated.) 
The proportion of the irrigated land applied 
to the production of any crop, but rice is very 
limited.' 

The Madras Districts range from 2,000 to 
19,000 square miles in extent. The Districts of 
Ganj&m, Vizagapatam, Godavery. and Kistna 
are' on the northeast coast, to the east of the 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad. The other 
east coast districts are Nellore, Madras, Chin- 
gleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tin- 
nevelly, the last named being: 'situated in the 
extreme south’*of’the peninsula. To the west 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west 
coast of the peninsula, are the Travancore and 
Cochin territories governed by feudatory rajahs. 
North of these states, on the same coast, are 


the Madras districts of Malabar and South 
Canara. The central districts of the presidency 
are those of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and 
Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and 
those of Bellarj, Kurnool, Cuddapah and North 
Arcot between Hyderabad and the* Mysore 
country, which intervenes between Canara and 
Bellary and Nellore. 


Several distinct races dwell in the Madras 
Presidency,, Mahomedans, Aryan-hindus, and 
many non-Ary an tribes, but the bulk of the soil 
is possessed by the Tiling, Arava and Canarese 
peoples, three great nations of Tamulian origin. 

The Madras Presidency may be described as 
of three parts—the Telugu country of the North*, 
extending northwards from, and including, Nel¬ 
lore ; the Tamil country of the South, and the 
Canarese and Malayaltirn districts of the West¬ 
ern or Malabar parts of the peninsula. 

In the Southern division* where, the .maho- 
medan influence had been very weak, the land 
was.hekl by cultivating village communities who 
paid rent direct to the old hinrloo sovereigns. 

In the third or Western division, the village 
or communal gives place to the individual right 
to land free of all rent to the State, known as 
Janm or birthright. Malabar was prosperous, 
owned chiefly by wealthy capitalists but Canara 
had been over-assessed, prior to British occu¬ 
pation. The extent of land under cultivation 
in those portions of the Madras Presidency held 
on ryotwary tenure, has risen from about ten 
million acres in 1855, to sixteen million acres 
in 1865. In 1868-69 the area under cultiva¬ 
tion increased by 202,696 acres. 

Mr. Dalyell, Secretary to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, estimated that there is produced aji an¬ 
nual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain for the 
support of the population, or more than 5 cwt. 
for each person, being more than 1^ lbs. per 
diem, whereas a family of five can subsist upon 
7 lbs. per day, without difficulty and three 
acres of superior land, supposing one acre to 
be irrigated, or four acres of unirrigated land 
would support such a family for & year. • 

Bombay and Sindh consist of 18 districts 
besides Bombay Island. The area is 131,298 
square miles and the estimated population 
13,038,609. 

In the 13 Bombay districts the population 
was thus classified several years ago 


Hindoos.., 5,652,109 
Wild Tribes 913,976 
Low Castes 782,003 
Jains 128,798* 
Lingayets 565,447 


Mahomedans includ¬ 
ing Africaua779,264 
Jews ••• . 3,608 
Parsees ... 132,563 
Christians 57,766 


In the five Sindh districts the population was 


thus classified:— 


Mahomedansl,354,78l Otherreligtons50,551 
Hindoos. 363,295 
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The census of Bombay Island, taken on the 
night of 1st February 1864, shows the Mow¬ 
ing results « 
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The 'surface of Bombay Island is about 
18*62 square miles, or a square mile to every 
42,104 of the land population. The inhabited 
houses were ^4,206 in number; of these, 6,676 
were thatched huts. 

An average Bombay Collcctorate contains 
twelve iahigs or divisions, each of which con¬ 
tains about one hundred Government villages, 
that is to say, villages that are not alienated and 
the total revenues of which belong to the State. 
Each village has its regular complement of of¬ 
ficers, who are usually hereditary, The officers 
on whose services Government is mainly de- 
• pendent consist of th e patel, who is thfi bead 
of the village for both revenue and police pur¬ 
poses j the tullatee or koolkurnee, who is the 
clerk and accountant; the mhar who is a kind 
of beadle; and the watchman. The patel and 
koolkurnee either hold a certain quantity of 
rent-free land, or are remunerated by a cash 
payment equivalent to a certain percentage on 
the collections. The mhar and watchman, in 
cominon with the other village servants, also 
hold land on more or less favourable terms as 
regards assessment, and receive, besides, grain 
' and other payments in kind from the villagers. 


A village is, for Government or social pur¬ 
poses, complete in itself; and is, ao to speak, 
independent of the outer world* The revenue 
accounts of a village are simple but complete. 
The survey-register is the basis ef them. Every 
occupant is given a separate receipt-book, in 
•which the total amount of his holdings is en¬ 
tered, and tbe patel arid koolkurnee are bound 
under heavy penalties to record in it the sums 
he has paid. Each year, what is termed the 
Jama-bandi qf the village is made, at which 
time the total amount o£ revenue due from the 
village is made out. In point of practice this 
is now, so far as Government interests are con¬ 
cerned, a very simple business, as there is little 
or no unoccupied land ; and the Jama-bandi 
as nearly as possible represents the sum enter¬ 
ed in the register. 

There are two Revenue and Police Commis¬ 
sioners for the entire Presidency. These of¬ 
ficers are constantly on the move in their res¬ 
pective Divisions during the fair season. They 
entertain appeals from the Collectors* decisions, 
and are the channels of communication between 
them and- the Government. From. June to 
October they both reside at Poona, which is 
also at that season the head-quarters of the 
Government. 

Thun and Parkur , in Sindh,- is a sandy 
desert. The desert talookas of Omerkote con¬ 
sist of a narrow strip of sand hills and waste 
lying north of the Runn of Kutch, and stretch¬ 
ing about 130 miles from District Mahomed 
Khan’s Tamla on the west, to the Jo^bpore 
frontier on the east. The .principal town is 
Omerkote, situated between the desert and the 
plains. It has long been the acknowledged 
capital of this part of the country, and with 
its mud fort was considered the key- to the 
desert, commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sindh. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. 
Almost the most southerly point on.the Arabian 
coast, it is situated in latitude 12° 47' 
North, and longitude 45° 10'East. It is a 
peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference, 
of an irregular oval form, five miles in its 
greater and three in its lesser diameter, con¬ 
nected with the continent by a low Barrow neck 
of land 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in 
one place nearly covered by the sea at high 
spring tides. 

Bengal —One of the most important divi¬ 
sions of India, is the province of Bengal, 
which is ruled by a Lieutenant Governor..Ben¬ 
gal contains 11 Divisions including 56 Dis¬ 
tricts with Calcutta. The territory under the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal comprises Ben¬ 
gal proper, Beliar, Orissa including the Tribu¬ 
tary Mehals, Assam, Chota Nagpore, and the 
native states of Hill Tipperah and Cooch 
Bebar. It extends from the meridian 822 
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to 97 Q east of Greenwich, and lies within 
‘the parallels of I9°‘40 ( and 28° 10' north 
latitude. From the Chumparun District as 
far eastward as the recently annexed Bootan 
Dooars, the Himalaya range, running through 
the independent states of Nepal,' Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bootan, forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of the Province. Further east, along 
the northern frontier boundary of Assam, lies 
a tract inhabited by the Akha, Dufla, Meerie, 
Mishmee and’other wild tribes; along the 
eastern frontier lies a part of the independent 
kingdom of Burma; below that the Munipore 
State; still lower are various hill tribes, 8uch 
as the Naga, Looslmi, Khyen, Meekir, &c.; 
and at the extreme south-east is British Burma. 
On the south of Chittagong which is the south¬ 
eastern district of Bengal, is the Akyab District 
of Arakan. In the south-west, is Orissa 
bounded on the south by the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ; and on the west by certain Tributary 
Estates, and by the Sumbulpore and BelasJjore 
Districts of the Central Provinces. Further 
north, abutting on the western frontier of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship, are the native state 
of Rewah in the Indore Agency, and the clis- 
trictsof Mirzapore, Ghazeepore and Goruckpore 
of the North-Western Provinces.- 


Non* Regulation, 

A 38am Division . Chota Nagpore Division , 

Kamroop. , Hazareebaugh. 

Durrung. Lohardugga. 

Nowgong. Maunbhoom. 

Naga Hilts. ‘Singbhoom. 

Seebsaugor. Dacca Division. 

Lukhimpore. Cachar. 

Khasia & Jynteah Hills. Bhaugulpore Division . 
Cooch Behar pivision. Sonthal Fergnanal!*. 
Julpigoree. Chittagong Division . 

Gowalparah. Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Garrow Hills, 

Darjeeling, 

Cooch Behar. 

The state of Cooch Behar , is bounded on 
the north and west by the new distriot of Jul¬ 
pigoree ; on the south by Ruugpore ; and on 
the east by the unsurveyed portion of the dis¬ 
trict as far a9 the Juldoka and Toorsa rivers. 
The extreme length east and west is forty miles, 
and the extreme breadth north and south is 
thirty-six miles, and the area is 386,123*40 
acres, or 603*31 square miles. • The forests 
described by Dr. .Buchanan in 1800, have been' 
entirely cleared and cultivated. Thp principal 
rivers are the Teesta Juldoka, and Toorsa. 

The population of Bengal is probably near 
60 millions. 

The’males comprise 51 per cent of the 


The Bengal Lt. Governor’s territory consists 
of Regulation and Non-Regulation provinces. 
The Regulation Provinces are divided into eight 
commissionerships, and the Non-Regulation 
Provinces into three. The monthly salary of a 
Commissioner in the Regulation Provinces is 
Rs. 2,919-10-8, and in the Non-Regulation 
Provinces Rs. 2,500, in addition in both cases, 
to a travelling allowance of Rs. 250. 


Regulation. 


Bhaugulpore Division. 
Bhaugulpore. 

Mongbyr. 

Purneah. 

* Patna Division. 
Patna. 

Gy». 

Chumparun. 

Snrun. 

Shahabad. 

Tirhoct. 

Rajshahye Division, . 
Rajshahye. 

Bogra. 

Dinagepore. 

Maldah. 

Moorshedabad.. 

Pubna. 

Rungpore. 

Chittagong Division, 
Chittagong. 

Tipperah. 

Nohkhally. 


Presidency Division. 
Nuddea. 

Jessore. 

24-Pergunnahs. 

Burdmn Division . 
Burdwan. 

Bancoorab. 

Beerbhoom. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

Midnapore. 

Dacca Division, 
Dacca. 

Back'ergunge. 

Furreedpore. 

Mymensing. 

Sylhet. 

Orissa Division ♦ 
Cuttack. 

Pooroe. . 

Balasore, 


The Non-Regulation Districts are nineteen 
in number including the Native State of Cooch 
Behar. Each of these districts is under a De¬ 
puty Commissioner. 


population, thus confirming the results of other 
Indian censuses as opposed to the experience of 
Europeans statistics. In Burdwan and Raj¬ 
shahye the females actually exceed the males 
while in Cooch-Bebar and Assam, there are only 
77 and 81 females respectively to 100 males. 

A special inquiry into the mortality caused 
by a famine in Orissa in 1866 was made by 
Deputy Collectors, with the aid of corrected re¬ 
turns made by the -zemindars. The total 
population in 1865 was 3,015,826*; of these 
814,469 perished, atid 115,028* either, emi¬ 
grated or disappeared, making a total loss of 
929,497 and leaving 2‘,086,329 surviving. 
The per-centage of deaths to-population is 27, 
which, acfded to 3*81, the percentage of emi- 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 
30*81 as. loss of population during the famine. 

The total population of the Municipal portion 
of Calcutta is 430,000, The floating population 
is assumed at about 50,000. The population of 
all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited su¬ 
burbs, may fairly be taken to be half a miHion:— 

Males to 



Maks. Females, Boys. 

Girls. 100 Females: 

Eirropeam 

lndo-Buro- 

6,820 

. 2,545 

907 

962 

320*96 

pcans 

4,082' 

4,318 

1/324 

1,413 

96*03 

.Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172*78 

Armenians 

291 

838 

88 

86 

116*98 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

190 

123 

169*34 

Jews 

240 

228 

111 

103 

106*36 

Parsecs 

73 

15 

6 

4 

416 79 

Africans 

39 

9 

2 

t 8 


Chinese 

378 


31 



Mussulmans 

65,812 

28.738 

9,687 

8,843 

300*86 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

76,901 SI,010 19,740 

143*48 


Total 1,98,077 1,16,311 33,368 31,868 
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Northwestern Provinces, —These provinces 
are between L. 30° V and 23° 51* N, and L, 
77° 4' and 84° 40* B. They are bounded on 
the ndUh by the suowy range of the Kurnaon, 
Himalaya, Oudh and* the Nepalese Terai; -on 
the south by the Saugor District of the Central 
Provinces, and the Native States of Bundle- 
kund and Rewah ; on the west by* the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence 
the Jumna till the 28th degree of Latitude ; 
on the south-west by the Native States of 
Gwalior, Dholpore and * Bhurtpore ; and on 
the east and south-east by the Sarun, Shaha- 
bad, Behar and Palamow Districts of Lower 
Bengal. The North-Western Provinces contain 
36 districts of which 35 are grouped in to 7 
Commissionerships. The “ non-regulation” 
portions are Kumaon and Gurhwal to the ex¬ 
treme north, Jhansie to the south-west, and 
Ajmere, which is separated from the western 
boundary by several intervening Native States. 
This last Division from its isolated position, re- 
’ quires distinct demarcation. It lies to the west, 
extending between L. 22° 16', and 27° 45' 
N. L. 71° 45', and 77° 22' E. It is bounded 
on the east by the Rajpoot States of Kjshengurh 
and Jeypoor, on the north and west by Jodh- 
pore, and on the south by the territory of 
Odevpoor. The Ajmere Division comprises 
' Ajmere proper and Mairwarra. The Mairwarra 
tract belongs in unequal portions to the British 
# Government, to Meywar or Odeypoor, and to 
Marwar or Jodhpore: The Meywar possessions 
consisting of three Pergunnahs, and the Marwar 
of two, were made over to the direct manage¬ 
ment of the British in 1822-23. 

Benares is the most thickly peopled district. 
The density stands at 797—dr, including the 
Military and Railway,.803—per square mile. 

Looking at the 30 millions of people accord¬ 
ing to creed nearly 26 millions are Hindoos and 
4J mahomedans. Mahomedans form less than 
a seventh of the whole population, there being 
only 100 to every 609 Hindoos, They are most 
numerous in Meerut and Rohilkund, where ♦hey* 

uuiupuoe iicnujr a JillII Ul UJC pupUlUUUJJ J MOre 

than half of the entire number of the mahome¬ 
dans in the N. W. provinces—viz., 2,197,202 
out of 4,243,207—reside in those northern 
districts.. 

• Christian. Mahomedan. 

Not classified 2,207,676 
European 2l 831 Sheikha ... * 1,140.208 
Mixed ... 8,968 Patbans ... 616,426 

Native ... 4,702 Syuds 170,248 

_Moguls ... 41,748 

30,501 . ~4,1()5,2O0 

___ Hindoo , 

Brahmins ... 3,451,692 
Buddhist and Jain 75,629 Kshatryaa ... 2,827,768 
Parses ... 120 Vaisyas ... 1,091 250 

Sikh ... 1,425 Soodras ... 18,8041309 

Other religious * —. ■ 

ee<& 195,977 . 25,675,017 

’ • 629 


The aborigines are returned as’318,215, and 
seem to be mixed tip with the Other sects. 

The intense desire of all the hindus of In¬ 
dia, on religious grounds, is for a son. The 
boy is*reared with scare not shown to the girl. 
The girl is exposed to chances productive of 
greater female mortality, being married the mo¬ 
ment she attains the age of puberty, bearing 
children at ll and 12, subject to a sedentary 
and listless life in the zenana or one of hard¬ 
ship in the fields, and treated oppressively as a 
widow. 

The Punjab contains 32 districts in 10 
divisions. The feucfatory states are estimated, 
to contain five millions of people and an area 
of 197,339 square miles. The 32 ndn-feu- 
datory districts have a population of 17,611,498 
covering an area of 101,829 square miles, or 
173 to the mile; Of the people 9,403,810 
are agriculturists and 8,190,127 are not 
directly connected with the land. Leaving 
out Delhi and Hissar it may be said roughly 
that the population has increased, in thirteen 
years, nearly two millions, and in density 2? 
to the mile. The density of population is 
very slightly less than that of France- It is 
higher than the average of all non-feudatory 
India, which is 159, and falls below that of 
the North-West, Bengal and Madras alone. Iti 
the division of Jullundhur, with its good rain¬ 
fall, there are 596 to • the mile, omitting 
hilly Kangra. In the well-watered division of 
Umritsur the proportion stands at 513, in 
Umballa at 412, in Delhi at 342 and in La¬ 
hore at 210. In the Derajat frontier it falls to 
77 and in desert Mooltan to 73. The coun¬ 
try between the Beaa and the Sutlej, the home, 
of the Sikhs is thus the most populous. The’ 
rate of population follows the rainfall, and 
the number of mouths waits on the facili¬ 
ties for cultivation, which re-act on each 
other. There are 65 millions of acres in-the 
Punjab. Delhi has now supplanted Umritsur 
as the most populous city. The population of 
the Panjab is as under:— 

Christians. Hindoqs 6,112,087 

European... 17,574 Sikhs ... 1,144,390 
Eurasian ••• 3,379 Buddhists. 

Asiatic ... 2,601 and'Jains. 86,190 

J/aAowWfl»«9,337,685 Other Creeds 959,292 

The Mahomedans are thus classified 

Miscellaneous... 5,070,231 Rajpoots.— 

Syuds .... 212,540 Bhattees ... -156,151 
Moghuls , ... 99,020 Chibs ... 9,909 

Patans,— Jungnas ... 21,803 

Yusnfzai ... 98,727 Tewanas ... 1,482 

Khatak .... 72,723* Sirg^Is ... 47,197 

Mohmnnd... 29,159 Ghebas ... 9,587 

Bungush ... 31,774 Ranghars ... 121,109 

Khalil ... 18,363 Miscellaneous 842,786 

Daoodzai :.. 16,843 

Mahomedzai 26,537 Jats ...1,3091899 
Kamulzai 845 Qhakkars 27,683 
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ftoddozai ... 5,443 DhuBds 26,414 

Wuieeree ...' 12,350 Satis 11|498 

Lohanee ... 09,971 Kbarals 28,815 

Miscellaneous 327,16$ Kurals 17)329 

Belooch. — Katbias 2,715 

Leghari ». 15,809 Wuttus 18,217 

Bozdar 1,042 Meos 130,385 

Mazari 5,885 Minas 45 

Lund 7.887 Gugars 424,095 

Kosa 14,665 Parachas 12,784 

Dushak 4,449 Kliogas ... 54,909 


Kasrani ... # 4,958 Kaskmeerees ... 230,850 

Miscellaneous 179,747 

The Hindoos and Sikhs are thus classified:— 


Miscellaneous 

2,438,122 Labanahs 

. 47,690 

, Brahmins .. 

800,547 Jats 

1,876,091 

Khuttreos .. 

384,829 Tagahs 

• 9,212 

Rajpoots.— 

Gujars 

112,319 

Bill 

213,163 A beers 

. 112,488 

Plain 

121,129 Kambohs 

87,181 

Bunyas 

267,953 Kulals 

26,405 

Aroras 

477,269 Kaneyts 

86,269 

Bhatias 

26,543 Ghiraths , 

115,257 

Kayaths 

14.273 Changs . 

50,795 

Sudhs 

17,799 


The other creeds are as follows 


’Buddhists audJaine.— Parsces 

... 414 

Bhotis 

... 278 SauHeos 

... .40,869 

Bhabahs 

. 14,091 Bavrias 

... 19,141 

Miscellaneous. • 21,821. Harneos 

... 3,179 


The Churaar race, who are included in Hin¬ 
doos and Sikhs, numbered 634,406. Fifty-five 
per cent, of the whole population of the Punjab 
are connected with agriculture. 

.As the old masters of the country, the Sikhs 
assert their claim to proprietorship to an extent 
unknown among the other classes. 

In certain Sikh villages of the Lahore district 
there were only 31 girls to 100 boys. The 
general result shown is, that among the leading 
Sikh clans of that district the proportion of fe¬ 
males to males below the age of 12 is as 72*5 
to 100*, while among the total Sikh popula-. 
tion under the age of 12 it is as 77*7 to 100* 
and among the total population of all classes 
under that age as 85*9 to 100, That there 
should be only 47 females to 100 male children 
among the Sikhs of 8oobraon,I5 to 100 inBhus- 
seen 55 to 100 in Sood Singh, or even 68 to 100 
in Loodianee, must be the result of other than 
natural c&uses. The cause assigned for wish¬ 
ing to get rid of female children is the old one 
—the heavy expenses attending the marriage 
of daughters. That this presses very heavily 
upon respectable Sikhs of limited means there 
can be no doubt. A respectable Sikh, too 
proud to receive peeuniary consideration for his 
daughter’s hand, is entangled in debt for life .if 
lie ha9 three or four daughters to dispose of in 
marriage. As ’one after another is born he 
despairs of ever being able to bear the heavy 
burthen, and he hopes that the infants may die. 
Very moderate ill-treatment is sufficient to se¬ 
cure him his wish, 


The British . frontier line commences 
from the top of the Kaghan glen (a depen¬ 
dency of Huzara) near Chelas on the north¬ 
west corner of the maharajah qf Jura moo’s 
territory, and then passes round the noyth-west 
boundary of Huzara, on the east side the Indus 
to Torbeila ; ‘then crossing that river, it winds 
round the north and north-west boundary of 
the Peshawur Valley to the Khyber Pass, then 
round the Afreedee Ilills to Kohat; then round 
the weslern boundary of the Kohat District, 
along the MeeranzyC Valley and touching the 
confines of the Cabul dominions; then round 
the Wuzeerce Hills to Bunnoo line.and to the 
head of the Sulimani range • and then, lastly, 
right down the base of the Sulimani range to 
its terminate on the upper confines of Sind 
and of the Khelat kingdom. The extent of 
this frontier is very vast, its length beipg full 
800 miles. It is also as arduous in its nature 
as it is extensive. Along the outer side of this 
frontier line, and therefore beyond British 
jurisdiction, there dwell a series of independent 
tribes. On the inner side of this frontier, up 
to the right bank of the Indus, there also dwell 
various tribes, in many respects resembling the 
first-named tribes, but who are British subjects. 
These latter will be adverted to, though with 
less prominency than the former. The topo¬ 
graphical position of each tribe, both without’ 
and within the frontier, may be enumerated in 
their local order as follows : — 

Independent Tribes dwelling along the outer 
face of the north-west Punjab frontier and in¬ 
habiting hills, adjoining frontier of Huzara 
District.—Hussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur district.— 
Judoon, Bunoorwall, Swatce, Raneezye,Osmau- 
klieylee, Upper Moraurfd. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawur and Kohat 
districts.—Afreedi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district.—Buzo- 
tee, Sepal), Orukzye Zymoosht Affghans,Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Tsh- 
mal Khan districts.—Wuzeeree. . 

Adjoining frontier of 'Dehra Ishmael Kban 
district—Sheorance, Oshteranee, Kuaranee, 
Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazee Khan 
district.—Khntran,Kosah, Lugharee,Gtoorchan, 
Mucree.—Boogtee. , 

British Tribes,—within*the frontier) and 
British subjects, inhabiting partly hills and 
partly plains, 

H uzara district.— Turnoulee, Gukkar,Doond 
trad Suttee, Kaghan. .Syud and other tribes of 
Huzara. 

Peshawur district.—Eusufzye, ■ Khalee), 
Momund of the plains. 

Peshawur and Kohat districts.—Khuttuk, 
Kohat district.—Bungush. ’ 
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Dehra Ishinael Khian district—Bunnoochee, 
Murwutee, Butanee, Chiefs of Tank, Chiefs of 
Kolachee, Chiefa of Dehra Isbmael Khan, 
Nootkanee, Loond. 

. Dehra Ghazee Khan district.—Dreshuk, 
Muzareei 

Oudh lies between Nepal and the North- 
Western Provinces. It contains no mountains. 
In the Gondah district the boundary is on the 
ridge of the first range of low but abrupt 
hills; elsewhere it is in*the plains. The Pro¬ 
vince consists of (2 districts iu 4 divisions with 
an area of 24,060 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of II, 232,8 68. 

flam ,—The Oudh province is a part of the 
alluvial valley of the Ganges and some of its 
tributaries* The rivers descend from the hills 
first in a southerly direction and then turn east¬ 
wards. The belts of forest come down .between 
them, and are situated on the higher land be¬ 
tween the streams. The Turrai stretches all 
along the frontier of the province immediately 
below the forest, and is low and moist. It is 
more or less settled and cultivated, but the 
crops are poor and the country is unhealthy, Ht 
the first, and there are great difficulties in the 
way of bringing the soil under cultivation. 
Throughout this district there are large grassy 
plains where numerous herds of cattle are kept, 
and it is interspersed with old water*courses, 
the former beds of the river, now forming 
jheels and swarming with crocodiles. 

In thtf Baraieh and Kheree districts, where 
the turrai fades into the drier land, are two 
tracts, known as-Dhowrera and Naupara, which’ 
have an excelleut'breed of draught cattle. 

In the centre of this tract there are a few 
jheels, especially in the lower part of Seeta- 
poor, in Lucknow, aiyl Barabunkee, where 
the soil is more clayey and the crops more irri¬ 
gated and inter, but its general character is as 
described. 

Forests ,—'The Oudh forests are in three 
divisions. The 1st, or Khairigarh Division, 
lies between the livers Soheli and Mohana. 

The trees which are reserved in the. Oudh 
forests are Shorea robusta. Dalbergia sisaoo. 
Cedretatoona. Ebony, Diospyres raelanoxy- 
lon. Conocarpus latifolia. Terminalia tomento- 
sa, Acacia catechu. Nauclea cordifolia. Of 
these shorea, cedrela, ebony, conocarpus and 
terminalia are found in the*higher forest, called 
Bhabar or, locally, Domar. The other trees 
are found on the lower ground or lurrai.- 
There is a very small tract under sim reserved 
Tor the use of the gun carriage agency at Fut- 
tehgurh. ' \ 

Rivers.—' The principal rivers of Oudh are 
the Rapti, the Bahai, the Girwa, the Kaurialf, 
the Mohana, the Soheli, the Sarda, the Ul, the 
Kates, the Gumti, the Sai and the Ganges, 


Of these all, except the Ul,’ Katna, Gumti and 
Sai, are. hill streams descending from the , 
Himalaya, and subject to the sudden freshes * 
which characterize the hill streams. The Rapti 
is a rapid river navigable for boats up to Shin- 
ga. It is used for rafting timber in the rains. 

It is a second class river, and swarms with 
crocodiles. The BaJjai is rapid and shallow 
in its upper course, and useless for navigation 
and for rafting. The Qirwa where it enters 
British territory, is a mountain stream with a 
great fall, rushing in rapids and pools over a 
stony and sandy bed. It is useless for naviga¬ 
tion. It is a branch of the Kauyiali, from 
which it issues by percolation, and to which it 
is united lower down. Th $ Kauriali, is the 
largest of the affluents of the Ganges. Its 
discharge is 13,082 cubic feet per second. It 
is is more than twice the size of the Ganges 
where it leaves the hills, ^nd is navigable for 
boats throughout the year within British ter¬ 
ritory. This is the river which is called Karnali 
in the hills ; Kauriali, after' it enters the plains 
to its confluence with the Saiju a little below 
Bhartapur; Gogra thence to Fyzabad ; Sarju, 
about Adjudia ; and Dewa or Gogra again be¬ 
low this down to its confluence with the Ganges 
at Revclganj near Chupra. The Mohctm is 
the boundary of the British territory from 
Gwari Ghat to its confluence with the Kauriali, . 
rather more than half its course in the plains. 

It is a shallow and rapid stream, not uavigable, 
but timber is floated down it in tlie rains to 
the Kauriali. This river swarms with croco¬ 
diles, both the magar or broad-nosed, and the 
gurial.or long-nosed species. 

The §arda is a river about the size of the 
Ganges where it leaves.the hills • nine miles 
below, its discharge is 6,416 cubic feet* per 
second. It is the boundary between British 
territory and Nepal out of Oudh. *It bas.Iosfc 
the character of a hill stream and flows in a 
sandy bed, 

The Gumti is a river rising in some rice 
fields, from which its head waters appear .to 
trickle. Its water is sweet and its banks are 
cultivated throughout the province. It is na¬ 
vigable throughout the greater part of its 
course in Oudh ; but it is extremely torluoul, 
and the navigatiou is impeded at Suitanpoor by 
rocks. 

Jheels and Marshes. There are no lakes, 
though some of the Jheels are very extensive 
sheets of water. The country between the 
Gumti and the Ganges is well supplied with 
them. They lie iu two parallel elevated hollows, 
on either ride of the Sai, and about midway 
between that river and the Gumii and Ganges 
respectively. They are drained by lateral 
nale, which fall mainly into the Sai, ahd wbiejk 
cause the occasional floods in thgt river iftv 
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wry rain. They tore a striking feature of the 
country, stretching in a continuous series, on 
* both sides of the Sai, from the Shahjehanpoor 
boundary to that of JounpoOr and Allahabad) 
and often connected when the rain has been 
heavy. The Oudh jheels- are covered with all 
kinds of wild fowl and some of them are fairly 
stocked with snipe. In the turrai marshes are 
numerous. They are covered with long grasses 
and are the favour^e lair of tigers after the hot 
weather basket in. 

In density of population Oudh stands at the 
bead of all the provinces of India. It contains 
474 to the square mile, or 514 •' if the more 
barren part of its area be left out. The pro 
portion of mahomedans to hihdoos is I0‘7 per 
cent, to 89*8. The mahomedans are the most 
numerous and powerful in the central districts 
of Lucknow and Barabunkee. Their settlements 
there were mostly effected in the 13th, I4th-| 
and 16th centuries, and they have generally 
continued to hold the lands they first acquired. 
Of the 55 talukdars of these two distiicts, 34 
are mahomedans; 23 belong to Barabunkee 
and 11 to Lucknow. The first mahomedan 
invasion of this province took place above 800 
years ago, when Say ad Saiar Masa'ud, a re- 
lative-of the great Mahmud of Ghuzni, fought 
his way into Oudh at the head of a large army. 
The history of his invasion, his first success and 
bis final defeat and death at Bariach are told 
in the Mirat-Ma&a’ndi. Of the whole native 
populationof 11,198,095,so many as6,542,870, 
or SS^.per cent., are agricultural aiuf4,85 5,225, 
or 41*6 percent., non-agricultural. # 

Native Christians and Eurasians seem gene¬ 
rally to have returned themselves asJEirropeans. 
The. higher castes of muhomedans are thus 
classified 

Bayed .... 51,679 pathan, Khandhan, 

Shaikh, Milki,Ma- UohilJa ... 191880 

lik, Kuraishi 166,561 Mogul ... 26,672 

The following are mahomedan converts from 
higherhindoo castes:— 

Bbalesultaa ... 1,699 Rajpoot ... 6,775 

KhanaAd* ... 2,093 Mewatce ... 2,140 


i Chumar ... 1,030,467 I Lodha 350,907 

Dbobee ... 161,004 1 Mulee 107,732 

Parsed * ... 649,741 Murao 406,863 

Telee ... 213,999 Nao 220,759 


Eleven Aboriginal castes are entered varying 
from 14,925 Dome and 13,093 Nat to 30 
Paharee. Thirty orders of religious mendi¬ 
cants are given. .Of these the most numerous 
are the Goshain 40,999 ; Jogi 8,642 • &ai* 
ragi 6,230 and Sadhu 9,923. , 

Kheree is the extreme district ^of Oudh at the 
foot of the hills on the Nepdul border. The 
Tharoo or inhabitants of the forests are « 
wild, uncultivated, and extremely superstitious 
race, and assign to themselves a mythological 
beginning Their villages are divided into cer¬ 
tain * circuits, marked off by the Bhurra of 
Bheonhar, a self-created superior, whom these 
people believe to be inspired by Bhowanee, and 
to whom they submit in cveiy occurrence of 
their domestic lives. A Bhurra is indispensable 
at every birth, marriage and death, directs all 
religious ceremonies, and has supreme influence 
in the circuit to which he belongs. He has, 
however, to prove his.inspiration before the as¬ 
sembled villagers by one of. two methods, either 
by drawing seven times the flame from alighUd 
to an unlighted wick without bringing the two 
in contact, or by calling upon Bhowanee, who is , 
supposed tc descend upon him, when the Bhurra 
begins to dance ahd jump about violently, and 
convinces the assembled crowds of hjs super¬ 
human powers by his movements and gesticula¬ 
tions. The bodies of those that die in advanced 
years are burned, but those of the young are 
buried ; their widows are allowed to re-remarry, 
but a man may ■ not marry the widow of bis 
younger brother. 

The Central Provinces , under a Chief Com¬ 
missioner, extend from the 18th Jo the 24th 
degree of North Latitude, and from the 76th to 
the 86th parallel of East Longitude. They are 
bounded on the north by the Independent 
States of Bundelkund, of which th fc e principal 
are Tehree and Punnah; bn. .the* west and 
north-west by the British district ofChun- 


The higher castes 6f hindoos are thus 
given 


Brahmin 1,897,808 Kashmiri 219 

Bengali 128 Marwari 74 

Jat 10^845 Punjabi 93 

Jain 56 Sikh 4,752 

Kahatriya 662,946 Saraok 4 


Kyatk 148,923 Vaishya ... 241,460 

Khatri 13,874 

Of the lower hindoo castes the most nume¬ 
rous are these 

Ahwr ... 1,167,499 Kahar ... 288,283 

hhunya ... 143,362 Koree ... 360,178 

.gnat .„ o3t20) Kannee ... 764,422 

Birtwire 164,844 Lobar ... 132,573 


deyree, Lul|ptpore {belonging to the North- 
Western Provinces), by the Bhopal State, 
by Sindia’s dominions, by Berar and by the 
Nizam's dominions; on the south and south¬ 
east by the Nizam’s dominions, and by the 
Madras district of Rajabmundry; on the east 
by the Jeypore State'under Madras jurisdiction, 
by those portions of Benaal known as the* 
Tributary Mahals, by the North-West Frontier 
Agency apd by the Rewa State. The survey of 
the entire tract thus bounded .has not been 
completed. 

The provinces contain 18 district !*j 
divisions; and a population *of 9,104,511, 
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Hindoos.M.6,864,770 I Gond and otber 
Mahometans 237,962 I hill or abori- 
* | gyial tribesl,995,663 

. .Besides the above, there were 6,026 Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians and 90 Parseesinthe 
whole of the Central Provinces. 


Rajpoots, num¬ 
bering 2,41,748 
Koonbee „ 6,76,270 
Teylee „ 4,90,606 
lodhee „ 2,34,767 


Chumar num ; 

bering 5,18,389 
Koree „ 1,39,776 

Power ,, 91,586 

Ooriya „ 2,145 


British Burmah .—This Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner, has an area of 93,879 
Square miles and a population of 2,395,988 in 
three Divisions containing 13 districts. It 
extends along the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Bengal from the Chittagong Division of 
Bengal to the kingdom of Siam in 10° N. 
Lat. British Burmah is geographically divid¬ 
ed into four pottions: (a.) Arakan stretching 
from the Naf-Estuary, which separates the Pro¬ 
vince from Chittagong, to Cape Negrais, and 
consisting of a comparatively narrow strip of 
country between the sea and a high mountain 
chain : (b.) the valley of the Irawady which, 
divided from the Sittoung valley by the Pegu 
Yoma range, unites with it in its southern por¬ 
tion ; to the eastward is the chain of hills which 
forms.the watershed between the Sittoung and 
the Salween rivers, and on the west the Anouk- 
pek-toung-myeng, literally “ the high western 
range of mountains,” sometimes called the 
Arakan Yoma range; (c.) the Valley of the Sal¬ 
ween : and (tZ.) Tenasserim, a narrow strip, like 
Arakan, reaching down to the Pakchan stream 
’ in 10° N. Lar^and separated from Siam by a 
lofty chain of hills running from north to south 
nearly parallel to the coast, at a distance of 
from 30 to 40 toiles inland, but approaohing 
nearer to the sea at its southern extremity. 

"Arakan, originally a powerful kingdom con¬ 
quered' by the Burmese, was taken from them 
by the British after the first Burmese war in 
1825. It has an area of 18,529 square miles, 
and lies between the Nif Estuary and Cape 
Negrais. It is bounded on the' south and 
b west by the Sea, and on the north anil east by 
the high chain of mountains which, forming the 
•eastern boundary of Bengal, trends from the 
south-eastern extremity of Sylhet and Cachar 
in a south-westerly direction as far as the Fen¬ 
ny River, and from about the 23rd parallel of 
Nrtth Latitude turns south-east for 3G0 geo¬ 
graphical miles, .when turning again to the 
westward of south it gradually diminishes both 
in breadth and elevation till it ends 15 or 16 
miles south-east of the rocky promontory of 
Cape Negrais at Pagoda point, called by the* 
Burmese Hmau-deng. This chain, though of 
toniidernble height to the north, (the Blue 


| Mountain is supposed to be 8,000 feet abova 
I the sea level) diminishes in altitude as it 
reaches Arakan, and none of „the passes across 
it in that portion of its length is .more, than 
4,000 feet above the sea; the Aeng pass into 
the valley of the Irawady is much less. 
From Combermere Bay, 25 miles south of Ak- 
yab, the coast is rugged and rocky, offering 
few harbours for ships. Kyouk-phyoo harbour 
inside the island of Ramree is safe and easy of 
approach, and at the mouth of the Gwa rivet 
further south there is a fairly sheltered road* 
stead and an inner harbour easy of access 
through a channel with two fathoms of water 
at low tide. The rise and fall of the tide is 7 
feet only. The coast is studded with fertile is¬ 
lands the largest of which are Cbedubft and 
'Ramree.' Owing to the nearness of the range 
which bounds Arakan, there are no large 
rivers: the principal ones are the Nif estuary 
on the extreme west*; the Mroo, River, an arm 
of the sea about 40 miles to the eastward and 
from 3 to 4 miles broad ’ at its mouth ana 
extending more than 50 miles inland; and the 
Koladan or Arakan River rising somewhere 
near the Blue Mountain in about 23° N. and 
which is navigable for 50 odd miles by vessels 
of 300 or 400 tons burden. On the right 
bank close to Us mouth, is situated Akyab, 
the taad quarter Town of the Akyab district 
and of the Arakan Division, the approach to 
which, however is dangerous and difficult* 
The whole of the rivers in the Akyab and Ram¬ 
ree districts anastomose by channels which, 
though dry in some instances during ebb tides, 
aie all navigable for boats during the flood ; 
the whole coast line is, in fact, a labyrinth of 
creeks and tidal nullahs which rise at the. foot 
I of the hills and receive the contribution of nu* 
merous small streams* 

Ramree *—Many wells of petroleum or earth* 
oil are met with. They are generally situated 
! near the bases of low hills, and are Qf various 
depths. The deepest is said to be about fifty feet, 
having about six feet diameter at the mouth. 
The sides of this well have been ingeniously 
boarded by the natives, having diagonal cross 
bars, which •not only secure the structure but 
serve as a ladder. There is no* sort of machinery 
used to get up the oil. A young lad is first 
sent down, a man on the cross bars lets down 
to him earthen pots in succession, into whioh 
the contents of the well are filled, and then the 
pot is drawn up. The whole of the contents 
of the pot, as drawn up, is not oil, which is of 
a light bluish colour and floats upon water, 
there is sediment that might have been soooped 
up from the bottom. This takes place twice a 
day, and the yield is from four to six gallons 
per day. The oil sells in the bazaar at a 
Rupee per gallon. The deepest of the wellsia 
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ike island pfRamree is situated in the Laytoung 
Circle, and is said to have been productive for 
» great nurtber of years. Natives have been 
■ known to dig wells of short depths for tempo- 
rary* purposes, after which the wells are 
abandoned and.soon choke up from the falling 
in of the earth. There is a fish found* in these 
waters called “Luckwa,” the oil extracted 
from the liver, of which is said to have the 
same properties as .cod liver oil. The island 
lying about two and half miles to the westward 
of old Kyouk-phyoo, is called on old marine 
charts “ Saddle Island” from its shape. When 
Kyouk-pyoo was a military station, some of the 
officers (it is said) let.loose thereon a pair of 
goats; these have increased to such an extent. 

. that the island now abounds with wild goats 
and hence it is now called by the natives li Chy- 
Kysor, ,; or Goat Island. 

The Valley of the Irrawaddy at its lower 
end unites witji the valley of the Sitang to 
form an extensive plain stretching from Cape 
%egrais on the west' to Martaban on the east. 
The water-shed between these two streams is 
the Pegu Yoma range which, running north and 
south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. 

The Irawady Valley is about 80 miles broad 
at the frontier line, counting from chain to 
'ohain. The main rivers are the Irawady, 
the Hieing or Rangoon, the Pegu, the Sitang 
and the Beeling. The Irrawaddy , rising in 
About latitude 28® N. and longitude 97® 
30 ; E., flows for 660 miles before reaching the 
British possessions, and thence its waters roll 
on for 240 miles to the sea in a S. 8. W. di¬ 
rection* , As it nenrs the coast it divides, ‘con¬ 
verting the lower portion of the valley into a 
network of tidal creeks. A little above Henza- 
dah, about 90 miles inland, it sends off its first 
branch to the westward which, flowing past 
Bassein, receives the waters of the Pamraawad- 
deo ahd of the Penglaygalay, and, bifurcat- 
tug, enters the Bay of Bengal by two main 
mouths, the Bassein and the Thekkay-thoung 
Rivera. The waters of the Irrawaddy com¬ 
mence to rise in March and continue to rise tiR 
September when, or in October, they commence 
U fall again, having risen from 31k to 40 feet. 
Just below Rangoon it is joined by * the Pegu 
and Poozoondoung rivers flowing from the 
east and north-east. The Fegu and the Poo - 
toondoung Rivers, rise close together in the 
Toma range about 58 miles above the town of 
Pegu, the capital of the ancient Taline kingdom 
conquered by the Burmese under Alom-praand 
which gives its name to all this portion of the 
country. The Sitang River rises far north of 
British territory which it enters just above 
Toungoo. Here it is narrow and uavigable 
with difficulty for large boats during the dry 
Msson. Below Shwe-gyeen, where it receives 


the waters of the ShwS-gyeen River front the 
east, it gradually and slowly widens till at Sit- 
toung it is half, a mile broad. Thence it 
curves backward and at last flows into the Gulf 
of Martaban through a funnel-shaped channel 
widening so rapidly that it is impossible to,tell 
where the river ends and the gulf begins. 
Owing to*the meeting in this Gulf of fhe.great 
tidal wave of the Indian ocean, arriving from 
the south-west, and of other portions which 
come along the Tenasserim coast from the 
south-east, a bore with a curling crest nine feet 
ligh sweeps up the Stttoung River, its effect, 
hough broken by the serpentine curve below 
Sittoung, being felt at 8hw6-iryeen. 

The Thoo lake is in the Myanoung district oh 
he west bank of the Irrawaddy between that 
river and the Arakan Hills, which is 8 or 9 
miles round and 2$ across; the Labagyin'isin 
a large low tract of gronnd on the opposite 
bank of the Irrawaddy; the Kandaugyee, or 
“ large Royal lake” near Rangoon, about 3 
miles round ; and the Lake of clear water'in 
he Bassein district, is about 5 miles in circum- 
erenee with a pretty uniform breadth of 280 

300 yards and a depth of from 20 to 45 in 
he centre. 

The Valley of the Salween isftlritish ter-, 
itory only in its lower portion. ■ The right 
)ank of that river is a wilderness of mountains 
drained by various streams the most important 
>f which is the Yonzaleen; but lower down, 
nd especially below the Thoungyen River on 
he east bank, there are large alluvial’ plains 
hich are drained by the Gyne and the Attaran 
Rivers. The Salween though ft large river is 
ot navigable owing to its rapids. The Oyne, • 
which flows in a somewhat similar direction 
lasses through a more open country, and there 
re numerous villages on its banks: it is navi¬ 
gable for 180 miles for small boats. 

Tenasserim is that tract of country lyfng 
between 17° and 18* N. latitude along the 
Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and be¬ 
tween it and a high chain of Hills about 49 
miles inland, and includes the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago, that is the chain of islands along the 
coast 15 or 20 miles distant from it. The sur¬ 
face of the country is mountainous, thinly * 
populated and much intersected *.by stream#.* 
Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another dower one, separated from the highet 
by the River Tenasserim. The grand range is in . 
some places 5,000 feet high: its breadth at 
Martaban has never been ascertained, but fur¬ 
ther south, in the latitude of Tavoy, it appears 
to be 40 miles acrofs whence it gradually nar* 
rows to 10 miles, near Mergui. The whole 
•range is covered with pathless jungle, and may 
be said without exaggeration to be without a 
human habitation of any kind, The coast is* 
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very irtegular, and low for tome miles inland 
consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands 
Tie Tenat8erim t which rises in about 16° N, 
latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broade 
than its bed to the southward, the easiest navi¬ 
gable for large ships • although in 1825 the 
cruiser “ Thetis” sailed up the southern en¬ 
trance as far as old Tenasser iw. The rivet is 
navigable for boats for 100 miles. 

. Of the total area of the Province or 93,879 
square miles, 18,528 are in Arakan, 36,454 in 
Pegu which includes the valhy of the Irrawad¬ 
dy and the whole of the valley of the Sitang 
on the right bank of that river; and 38,897 
in the Tenasserim Division which includes the 
left bank of the Sittoung, the southern portion 
of the left bank of the Salween, i. e. t the coun¬ 
try tq thp eastward drained by the Gyne and 
the Attaran, and the Eastern Coast of the 'Bay | 
of Bengal. 

• The soil throughout Arakan is alluvial, 
mixed in places with sand, the islands are of 
volcanic formation and though rocky are fer¬ 
tile iron and limestone, are found in small 
quantities—the former in the island of Ram- 
ree. The soil of the Northern portion of Te¬ 
nasserim is alluvial, but not much cultivated 'ex¬ 
cept near the Gyne. Coal “ well adapted for 
steamers,” has been discovered in five localities. 

• Excellent tin is found and copper ores, gold in 
small quantities, and ores of manganese and 
iron in abundance. 

The rainfall varies considerably from 253*15 
•inches at Sandoway to 48*50 inches at Prome. 

Berar , or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
is permanently assigned by the Nizam to the 
Government of India to meet treaty obliga¬ 
tions, Bubject to the condition that the sur¬ 
plus revenue shall be paid to Hyderabad. The 
province is administered by two Commission¬ 
ers, under the Resident'of Hyderabad.’ As re¬ 
arranged in 1868 it contains G districts in 2 
divisions of which the following are the statis¬ 
tics for 1868-9 • 

The census returned the population at 
2,231,565 dwelling in 495,760 houses compris¬ 
ing 5,694 towns and villages. 

Of the towns, Ellichpoor is the largest, hav¬ 
ing a population of 27,782 souls; Oomrawuttee 
comes next, having 23,410, then Akolah having 
14,606, and Akote (in the Akolah district) 
having 14,006. The proportion between the 
sexes in all ages was 48*3 females to 51*7 males. 

The principal divisions of the people as to 
ereed and caste were; 

Christians ... 903Sudra .1,441,271 

Jews. l^Out-castes ... 301,379 

Parsess...' ... 75 Aborigines ... 163,059 

Mahometans. .,154,9511 Hindoo Sects ... 55,219 

Brahmins M . 49,843] —. . 

Kshatriya ... 38,831 Total,,,2,231,565 

Vlishya...* ... 28,018| 


The out-castes are thus detailed r— 

Mhdr . Dakhnee,Ghut- 

Spmavaushi, Adh.ucy oley,Saradkar, 

Telung, Madrasi, La Baonsee, Tee- 
doom, Beider, Awdha holey, Gava- 
tan, Hohar, Bhiluug, dey, SaveJey, 

Perdeshi , Bhat/Hajam, Devadey,Lak- 
Vatie, Loadey, Malvi, hari,Saraus... 85,453 

Gopal,Lawyaney,Mhar, Kalanki. 46 

~jai)ai,Dongra 227,824 Pirastee. 8 

)hor. 2,948 Baharupi. 232 * 

Khakrob(Bungee) 543 ^asee.,,. 20 

Kateek. 4,069 Kaikadi . 8,201 

Dasree ....... *243 Aravie.. 15 

Ohamar , Berad. 11* 

Varadey, Per- Holar.. 274 

leshi, Mara-' Julnee. 2 

hey, Dakhnee Monghey. 332 

Pudum,Holar, Madgi.. 1,718 

Iindustani, - * 

hurnbar, Mo- Total... 296,111 

jhee.. 19,172 Wandering tribe • 

Many. (Paradhi).... 5,268 

Mang, M^ra- * *.- 

hey, Yereday, 301,379 

Rant, Telung, 

All the Bheels, who live along the skirts 
f the Sautpooras, appear to have embraced 
mahomedism, though they do not intermarry 
with the purer mahomedans, and .the list shows 
hat there are 127 converts who were not 
born in that faith. 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set of 
ery dubious pretenders to the honor of Raj¬ 
poot descent. Mahrattas of no particular fami- 
,y usually call themselves Thakoors—even a 
Koonbee will occasionally try to elevate himself 
thereby, while, the Purbho, K^yuth and other 
saates of mixed origin and good social status 
are constantly invading the Kshatriya military 
order. The distinction is also claimed-by the 
rajas of the Sautpoora hills,' who assert that 
they are rajpoota depressed by the necessities of 
mountain life, whereas they are Gond orKorkoo 
elevated by generations of highland. chieftain* 
ship. 

Under the heading Vaisya are placed all the 
commercial classes of Jiindus, the north-country 
Marwaree and Augurwalla, with those who 
are known by the general term Bunya and a 
few castes like the Komtee from the south, or * 
the Leer, who do not seem to be well Tinown 
.out of Berar. 

The Sudras in Berar as in Mysore,. all eat 
together, although they do not intermarry, 
The Koonbee and Malee eat flesh, drink liquor 
moderately, and their widows may always 
remarry if they choose, excepting the widows 
of Desmookhs, who ape high-caste preju¬ 
dices* The KoiMte are weaving castes, life 
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Bmjara are comparatively numerous in Bern* Mysore from Malabar and Canara or the wool 
their occupation as carriers and travelling com- coast. The Eastern Ghats form the frontier by 
missariatis rapidly going, and during their which it is separated from the. Carnatio. They 
transitional stage they give a good deal* of constitute the exterior .of thi east radges of 
trouble to the Police. .The Lhungur are sheep hills, which run along the whole length of the 
farmers, and Hutker is the name of one of theii Peninsula from Cape Comoftn, stretching up to - 
clans, which still holds much land on the bor the continent of Asia. In many part* the 
der of the Nizam’s territory, and was not long ascent into Mysore is high and difficult, while 
ago notorious for pugnacity and rebellion, in others it is more gentle. The country rises 
Th e-Bhoee has recently been supposed to belong gradually from these ghats towards Bangalore, 

• to a widely spread primitive tribe ; the Oarpu - which is 3,031 feet above the sea. The descent 
g<me y Xm by the profession, of conjuring away from Bangalore on all pities is perceptible 
hailstorms. Any one who has watched the though not rapid. On the north-west, after 
medicine man at .work has witnessed a relic o passing the Chituldroog range of bills, there is 

• pure Feiichism, possibly handed 'down from a gradual fall through the broad valley which 
.the prae-Aryan races and their earliest liturgies, leads to the river Tumbudra, near which is the 
The Vidoor arid KrishnapuMee are the same; station of Hdryhur, probably the lowest point 
they are decendants of brahmi-ns by- women of in Mysore, its altitude above the sea being only . 
inferior caste, and Krishnapuhhee is only an 1,800 feet. To the south-west and west, by 
.astronomical metaphor for describing a half- Seringapatam and Hassan, there is perhaps a 
breed,-the term meaning literally M dark for/* more marked descent, until it is abruptly ter- 

t night” and referring to the half darkened orb minated by the Western Ghats, comprising in 
of the moon. this direction the Nilgiri and Coorg hills, and 

All the Sudras of this part of India are of further north, the Manjarabad and Nagar 
Turanian origin. The Mhar have been taken to ranges. A marked feature of the country is 
be the same with the Bher t a very useful and the number of isolated hills Called Droog, on 
active tribe. The Mang appear to be the lowest the most inaccessible of which the former poll- • 
in the social scale of all. The paucity of the gars or petty chiefs built forts, afterwards in 
Khakrob or Bhangee, who are so numerous in many instances strengthened and improved by 
Northern India, is a serious sanitary difficulty. Hyder and Tigu, and still in. good preserva- 
The I{aikam are a tribe formerly well known tion, but now without guns. The principal 
for their thieving habits. forests are found clothing the sides of the 

Of the aborigines the Qond f Korkoo, and western mountains. They abound in * teak, 
Blieel are the only completefy preserved speci- blackwood and other valuable kinds of timber.- 
me»3 of tribes. The-two first retain their There are no forests in the Eastern Ghats, 
languages, while the Bueel tongue seems to Sandalwood grows in the country bordering 
have become extinct very recently, in Berar, the hills. 

its disuse being probably expedited by their The Tunga and Bhudra rivers rise in the ‘ 
general conversion to mahomedanism. The north-west .of Mysore, and uniting,. form the 
Bamosee is said by Grant Duff , to be of a Tumbudra, which flows northwards and east-, 
different tribe from the Blieel. The original wards till'it joins the Kristna below Kurnool. 
Purdhun among the Gotid answered to the The banka of the Tumbudra‘are too high for 
' Bhal among the hindus, but many seem to have 'rrigation purposes. The Katari rises in Coorg 
settled in the plains as a separate class of Gond. and passes through and out of Mysore in a 
Mysore is to be administered by a Chief south-easterly direction, after receiving the 
Commissioner and British officers .until the Hemawati, the Lokani, the Shimsha, and the 
maharajah, is declared fit to superintend the Arkavatifrom the north, and the Lachrnantirth 
administration and the revenues are spent upon and the Kabbani from the south. The Kavari 
the province. Mysore is situated between L. and its tributaries supply numerous irrigation 
11 0 88' and 15° O' N., and L. 74° 42 N and channels and tanks. The Pennar , the Polar 
78° 37' E. Its extreme breadth from E. to and Penar rise in the eastern part of Mysore, 
W.. 18,230 miles, and length from N. to S. is in their short course through which, their 
190 miles. Its area is 28,449 sq, m. and its waters are detained and converted into chain* 
population 4,006,840, of whom 8,793,973 are >f tanks. None of these rivers are suitable 
hindoos. It is bounded oil the north by the or navigation. There are no natural lakes in 
Bombay district of Dharwar and the Madras Mysore; but there are nearly 20,000 artificial 
District of Bellarv, on the south by the Madras ’eservoirs, some of which are of cqnsiderable 
districts of Salem and Coimbatore, on the magnitude, and others of- greater size are 
east by those of Cuddapah, and North lanried. 

Arcot, also of Madras ; on the west by The prevailing rock, is a kind of sienite, 
Coorg and the Western GhatSj Which.shut out Composed of quartz, felspar, hornblende mi 
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mica* Chlorite elate is found near Sera, and 
drawing slate in the neighbpurhood of Chi- 
tuldroog. OF minerals there are Clay Iron¬ 
stone, School in Quartz, Mica Slate, Magnetic 
Ironstone, Potstone, Actinolite, Ligniform As¬ 
bestos, Browb Spar, Common Saif, Carbonate 
of Soda. Gold is occasionally found near 
Betmangala, by washing the alluvial soil; but 
iu too small quantities to repay labour. 

The chief products are:—Paddy and ragi— 
the principal food of the people; bullar—a 
kind of small bean; gram; wheat; millet*; 
oil seeds; sugar-cane ; cotton • hemp ; 
tobacco ; mulberry ; coffee ; ■ cocoa nuts ; 
Weftiuts and potatoes for export. 
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Tbe.brahmins in Mysore are of the three 
.gTea*t classes, sri vaishnava, vaisbnava, and 
• smartha* The first named are, as a class, ambi¬ 
tious, apd exhibit considerable force of 
character. The mahomedans are of the sbaik 
and eyed tribes. With but few exceptions 
they show little aptitude for the more responsi¬ 
ble . potfts under Government, although every 
encouragement has been offered to them. The 
Lingayeis are strict Shevaits, and carry the‘I 
linga tied to their necks. They are numerous, 
and. are chiefly grain ^merchants, very thrifty, 
industrious and abstemious. The Mysore ryots 
or cultivators are sudras. They are also cal¬ 
led ,# Wakligar,” and 14 Ktinab" They are 
direful farmers, Contented, peaceable and heal- 
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thy. The other castes are Komati j Bddar, the 
followers of the old Poligars, fond of hunting 
and athletics; Lambani; Wadder and Kurum- 
bar. The wandering tribes are addicted to 
the commission oLdacoities, robberies and other* 
lawless acts. The Lambani are grain carriers, 

Coorg .—Coorg (Koda^b) is a British dis¬ 
trict administered by a Superintendent under 
the Chief Commissioner of Mvsore. It is 
situated-in L. 12°*26' 2L' and L 74° 30’ 
46". It is bounded on the north by the 
Hemavati river; on the south by the Tam- 
bacheri pass; on ^he we6t by South Canara 
and North Malabar; and on the east by the 
Mysore country. Coorg was surveyed by 
Lieutenant Connor of the KoyHl Engineers 
in 1817, who has written a very interesting* 
memoir of the survey. The coffee estates are 
now being, surveyed. Of 2,400 square miles 
547 are cultivated, 1,705 cnlturable and 148 
unculturable. There are 168 milrs of road. 
The rainfall varied in 1868-69 from 68 09 
inches at Keiribu Kolli in the south east to 
95-25 at Merrara, the capital. The maximum 
temperature at 3 p m. in May was 83° and the 
mean 72°. # The minimum in December was 
53 at 6 P. M. and the mean 65, The aspect 
of Coorg, presents an entire forest, * the 
long and narrow cultivated valleys enclosed 
within it serve but to render those vast 
woods more striking The whole of*.the. east¬ 
ern boundary presents a remarkable line of 
• demarcation exhibiting an almost uninter¬ 
rupted and impervious wood from the Burma- 
gerrv Hills, till reaching the Cavery ; this space 
is wholly uninhabited*. Advancing westward 
the woods decrease in density as the country 
impioves in cultivation, and become gradually 
thinner* till reaching the Western Ghauts, the 
immediate summits of which, partially bare 
of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant heibage. 
The Mallimbi Peak lying on the confines of 
Yelusavira and Yeddavanad is an exact cone, 
Coorg 'Proper gives birth to the Cavery and 
two principal streams tributaries to-it, the 
Soornawutty on the north and Latchmunteerth 
on the south. The chief products of both the 
upper and lower country are cardamums, coffee 
and*rice; these are the principal exports. 
Coorg, with an area of 2,400 square miles 
and a population of 115,357, has 35 judicial 
and revenue sub-divisions, and 607. villages. 
There are 23 magistrates of all sorts. Tbe total 
cost of local*-officials and police of all kinds 
was Ks. 1,14,578 in 1868-69. In that year 
the land revenue .was Ks. 1)68,108 and the 
gross revenue Its. 5,08,1,43. T he chief towns 
and theijr population are these 


Mahadeopeta 

Virajapete 

Somavarpete 


•3,825 

2,889 

9Q5 


Fraserpete 

Samvarsante 

Kodlipete 


1,109 

498 

m 
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The prevailing languages ire Coorg, Cana* test returns, show' a total area of 1,577,698, 
rese, Malayalura, Tamil, Tulu, Hindustani aud square miles and a population of 212J milli* 
English. The population^ 115,357. ons if the Parliamentary returns for the 158 

British India *—In the ten Provinces of non- Feudatory States be assumed to be correct, 
feudatory India, with feudatory India, the la- 



• 

The Ten Provinces. 

When formed. 

Government. 

Capital 

Square 

Miles, 

1 

« 

s 

<2* 

*1 

*.8 
•w» *X 

Population. 

Population per 
equate mile . 

British India and • 
Feudatories. 

1773 

1784 

1858 

1861 

'I Her Majesty's Vice • 

• royitfid Governor 
f Oevewl of India 
j in Council. 

Calcutta .... 

Grand 

Total 

1,577,698 

co Grand 
** Total 

. Grand 
Total 

212,671,621 

11 

135. 

1 

Madras 

1639 

Governor in Couu- 









oil. with aLegis- 









lature 

Madras ... 

140,726 

20 

26,539,052 

188 

2 'Bombay and Sindh ... 

1662 

Do. 

Bombay 

131,298 

19 

13,038,609 

99 

3Bbnoa& ob Lower 



• 






Provinces. 

1853 

Lieutenant Gover¬ 







♦ 


nor with q Legis¬ 






4 

North-Western Pro- 

lature 

Calcutta... 

246,499 

56 

48,358,134 

198 


VINCES. 

1835 Lieut.-Governor 

Allahabad. 

83,687 

36 

30,086,098 

361 

6 

Punjab • \ 

1849 

1858 

| . Do. 

Lahore .. 

101,829 

‘32 

17,611,498 

173 

6 

Oudh 

1856 

ChiefCommissioner 

Lucknow.... 

■24.060 

12 

11,232.368 

474 

7 

Central Provinces . 

1861 

Do. 

Nagpore..J 

111,131 

18 ‘ 

9,068,103 

79 

8 

British Burmaii .. 

1862 

Do. 

Rangoon... 

93,879 

13 

2,395,988 

26 

9 

Berar 

1853 

Two Commission- 

Oomrawut- 








era under Resident 

tee and 








of Hyderabad 

Akolali 

16,960 

6 

2,220,074 

131 

10 

Mysore 

1832 

1 Chief Commis- 

Baugalore. 

28,449 

8 

4,006,340 

145 


Cqorq 

1834 

1 sioner 

• 

Mercara... 

2,400 

1 

115 ; 357 

49 



Total N-on-Feudatory 


980,908 

221 

164,671,621 

170 


153 Feudatory States . 

Total Feudatory 

••• Ml Ml 

596,790 

153 

48,000,000 

80 


Arranged according to population the ten Provinces stand in the .following order 



Proviuce. 

Census. 

Population. 

Districts 

and' 

States. 

Square 

Miles. 

1 

Bengal 

... 

Estimate. 

48,358,134 

56 

246,499 

2 

North-Western Provinces*. 


1865 

30,086,098' 

.36 

83,687 

3 

Madras 

Ml 

• ‘ 1867 

26,539,052 

20 

. 140,726 

4 

Punjab 


• 1868 

17,611,498 

32 

101,829 

5 

Bombay and Sindh 


Estimate. 

13,038,609 

. 19 

■ 181,298 

6 



1869 

11,232,368 

12 


7 

Central Provinces . ... 


1866 

9,068.103 

18 

•111,121 

8 

Mysora .' 

... 

Estimate. 

4,006,310 

8 

28,449 

9 

British Burmah 


1869 

2,395,988 

13 


10 

Berar 

«• * 

1867 

2,220,074 

6 



Coorg 

... 

1869 

115,357 

1 

I 


Non-Feudatory. India: ... 


• ••• 

164,671,621 

221 

980,908 


Feudator# India , ... 


Estimate. 

48,000,000 

153 ' 

596,790 

Ll_ 

'* Total 


: 

212.671,621 

. 374. 
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, Portion! of Oudh and th|N.fW. Provinces 
and Bengal have a population approaching 800 
. a .mile, as in Lucknow, Benares and Hooghly. 
The proportion of hindoos and mahomedans, 
is as under: 


Native Protestant Christians in 1862. 


India and India and India, ('ey* 
Ceylon In Ceylon in Ion and Bur- 

1852. 18W. main 18SS. 



Out-stations. 

Foreign Missionaries. 


—I-| Native Catechists 


Communicants 
Native Christians 
Vernacular 


Christina Boys 
Anglo-Vernacular 


The number of aborigines and outcastes is 
as follows:— 


Madras ... 650,000 Berar ... 464,438 
C. Provincesl,995,663 Coorg 3,904 

N. W. Pro- Bengal(say)5,000,000 

vinces 313,215 Bombay 
Punjab 972,833 (say) ... 3,000,000 

Oudh ... 90,490 - 

B. BUttnah ...721,934 12,213,222 

Mysore ... 745 


Europeans 

and 

Mixed. 

Americans. ■ 



Europeans and their descendants. 


Army officers'and mett.. 
Municipal Calcutta .. 
Suburbs „ 

Bombay City 
Madras „ 

N. W. Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinces 
British Burmdh 



Total Christians in India 


II! 3 



>,ooo | S 


_ l0W -I 147.585182.780 | 

The Christians are as under: J 

£“1, . 285,082 8 

Homan Catholics ... • ... 760)62 3 9 

Synani u Trayanoore’and Cocbin 116,483 J 

Armenians/eatimata ... * tf AAA ■ ^ 
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The following nay be accepted as a near ap¬ 
proximation to|(the strength of each i creed 
among the Jfi4| millions who inhabit the non- 
feudatory portion]of British India and Burma:— 

Christians 

Asiatic .1,167,188 

European]and mixed ^ 230,374 1,397,562 
Jews ... ... 10,000 

Mahomedans ... 25,000,000 


Parsees «•* jf. 
Non-Aryan aborigines 
and out-castes 
Budhists and Jains ... 
Sikhs 

Hindoos ... 


89,000 


12,250,000 
4,500,000 
1,250,000 
120,000,000 

Population of Asia. 

The following figures show the area and popu¬ 
lation of the principal States of Asia 


States or Countries. 

Square 

mile. 

Population. 

Poptila-^ 
tion to a 
mile. 

Capitals. 

Population, 
of Capital. 

Held by Europeans. 

flndia . 

| Ceylon . 

J Straits 'Settlements 
j Labuan and Sarawak 

| Victoria^, . 

^Mauritius 

Turkistan and Siberia 

Netherlands India 

Philippines 

Goa, Timor and Macao 
.* Cochin China 

} Reunion . 

(Frenchtfndia 

Held by Asiatics. 
Afghanistan, Seistau & Balkh. 
Beloochistan 

Burma 

Siam 

Anam 

China 

Japan 

Persia 

Tibet . 

Eastern Turkistan 

Arabia 

Turkey (in Asia.). 

1,577,698 

24,454 

1,095 

55 

29 

708 

6,78" .700 

416,ill 

52,647 

25,000 

1,468 

191 

400,000 

160,000 

260,000 

250,000 

140,000 

1,297,999 

156,604 

648,000 

1,000,000 

300,0o0 

1,200,000 

550,000 

212,671,621 

2,096,777 

282,831 

10,000 

125,504 

322,517 

24,000,000 

17,952,803 

2,679,600 

1,288,483 

3,000,000 

265,000 

229,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

6,000,000 

11,800,000 

6,000,000 

367,632,907 

35,000,000 

4,400,000 
5,000,000 
1,200,000 
» 8,000,000 
i 16,000.000 

135 

86 

260 

180 

4,327* 

455 

4 

40 

50 

'120 

174 

1,200* 

10 

3 

23 

47 

47 

283 

229 

6 

5 

4 

7 

29 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Singapore 

Labuan 

Hong-Kong ... 
Port Louis ... 
f Orenburg ... 
(Tashkuud ... 
Batavia 

Manila 

Goa 

Saigon &Cholon 
St. Denis 
Pondicherry ... 

Kabul 

Khelat 

Mundalay ... 
Bankok ... 

Hue 

Peking 

(Jeddo 

1 Miako 

Tehran 

Lhasa ... 

Kashgar 

Mecca 

Symrna 

1 


* Chiefly in Towns. 


General A dministration —British India, I Court. These councils, as well as the Legis* 
since 1860, has been divided into ten local ad-1 lative Council of the Governor General consist 
ministratious supervised by a Viceroy and of executive members of Government, of 
Governor General in Council, though the Presi- two representatives of the British mercantile 
dencies of Madras and Bombay have retained community and two or three representatives 
their old dignity, being in direct correspondence of the Natives, as extraordinary members. The 
with the Secretary ot State as well as under the North-Western Provinces have a High Court 
Governor General, and each having a Governor, aud the Punjab a Chief Court. The Governor 
Commander-in-Chief and Council composed of General’s Council for making laws, legislates for 
these officials and two civilians* Berar is ad- all India in general and for the Provinoes which 
ministered for the Nizam of the Dekhan, My- have no legislatures of their own in detail, these 
sore also is under a special administration, but Provinces being represented by officials. The 
Coorg is directly a British province. The Governor General must sanction every Act of 
remainder of them are more directly under the three subordinate Councils before it can 
the supervision of the Governor General in become law, and the Secretary of State for In- 
Council. Madras, Bombay and Calcutta have dia may advise Her Majesty to veto any Act 
each a Legislative Council as well as a High i of the Governor General’s Council* 

m 
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Foreign political relations*— When the A similar patent was given to mabomedan 
mutiny of 1857-1858 and 1859 swept away the [ princes. All who hold that patent are nobles 
last relics of the emperor of Delhi, and with them of the British Indian Empire. They constitute 
the East India Company’s rule, the princes of its patriciate. Since Lord Canning’s time, 
India found themselves brought face to face the maharajah of Mysore has been added to 
with their sovereign Queen Victoria. Neither the roll, In the following list of the Indian 
they nor the British at first realised all that chiefs the mahomedans are printed in italics; the 
the change involved. Dimly groping after a rest may all be taken as hindoos. The maha- 
definition of his new position, the late maha- rajah Dhuleep Singh, has exchanged for his. 
rajah of Putiala sought fbr the recognition of Indian rights and privileges the position of*a 
himself and his house as an Indian noble of the noble in the Queen’s own court. 

British Empire. Above *U rewards for his The8e feudatories are 153 in number and „„ 

grest services to the empire in those days he as follows, arranged alphabetically 
demanded perpetuity for his house and honors. or j 

Sir John Lawrence, just then made Lieutenant Feudatory. place. 


British Empire. Above all rewards for his ferrlfltnrie* 

greet services to the emoire in those days he M fi“d 
demanded perpetuity for his house and honors. 

Sir John Lawrence, just then made Lieutenant Feudatory. 
Governor of the Punjab, worked out the chief’s Ajeygurh, Rajah 
idea into a recognition of the right of adoption Akulkote, Rajah 
on the failure of natural heirs. Lord Canning Ahpoora, Jagheerdar 
seized the idea thu9 conceived by Putiala, aud B ^ arra; chief 
after a reference to Her Majesty’s Government, p ao)m , js’awab. 
it took complete form as a law of the new em- Beejah, Chief 


ordained—that adoption to a state should al¬ 
ways be recognized by the paramount power, 
subject to the two conditions of loyalty to the 
crown and fidelity to all engagements with the 
British Government. In that despatch he thus 
wrote—“ The last vestiges of the Royal House 
of Delhi, from which, for our own convenience, 
we had long been content to accept a vicarious 
authority, have been swept away. The Peishwa 
has disappeared. The Crown of England 
stands forth the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the 
first time brought face to face with its feuda¬ 
tories. There is a reality in the suzerainty of 
the sovereign of England which has never ex¬ 
isted before, and which is not only felt but 
eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” The 
following was the sunnud or patent of nobility. 

" Her Majesty being desirous that the go¬ 
vernments of the several princes and chiefs of 
India, who now govern their own territories, 
should be perpetuated, and that the represen¬ 
tation and dignity of their houses should be 


Place. 

Bundlecund. 

S. Mahratta Country, 
Bundlecund. 
Kolapore, 
Rajpootana, 


you so long as your house is loyal to the 


^obligations to the British Governments, 

' Uth Match 186*. (Signed) Cakhims. 


Beejah, Chief 

Punjab. 

Behree, Jagheerdar 

Bundlecund. 

Behut, Jagheerdar 

Bundlecund. 

Beiaspore, Chief 

Punjab. 

Benares, Rajah 

Benares. 

Beronda, Rajah 

Bundlecuud. 

Bhaghul, Chief 

Punjab. 

Bhopal, Begum. 

Bhowmiggur, Chief 

Sholapore. 

Bhughat, Chief 

Punjab. 

Bhnjjee, Chief 

Punjab. 

Bhurtpore, Maharajah 

Rajpootana. 

Bikaneer, Maharajah 

Rajpootana. 

Bijawur, Rajah 

Bundlecuud. 

Bijna, Chief 

Bundlecund, 

Boondee, Rajah 

Rajpootana. 

Bulsun, Chief 

Punjab. 

Bunganpully, Jagheerdar 

Ceded Districts. 

Bussahir, Chief 

Punjab. 

Bustar, Rajah 

Central Provinces. 

Eight Callinjcr Chobeyri 

Bundlecuud. 

Cambay, Nawah. 

Cashmere, Maharajah 

Punjab. 

Chumba, Chief 

Punjab. 

Chutterpore, Rajah 

Bundlecund. 

Cochin, Rajah 

Cochin. 

Cooch Behar, Rajah 

Cooch Behar. 

16 Chiefs Tributary Mehals 

Orissa. 

Dewas, Chief 

Central Indio, 

Dhar, Chief 

Central India. 

Dhamee, Chief 

Dholepore, Rana 

Punjab, 

Rajpootana. 

Dhoorwye, Chief 

Bundlecund. 

Doojana Nawab. 

Durkote, Chief 

Punjab. 

Dhurmpore, Chief 

Kolapore. 

Doongurpore, Chief 

Rajpootana. 

Dufflay, Jagheerdar 

Satara. 

Duttia, Rajah 

Bundlecund. 

Edur, Chief 

Kolhapore. 

Furreedkote, Rajah 

Punjab. 

Gerowlee, Jagheerdar 

Bundlecund. 

Ghurwal, Rajah. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Gourihar, Jagheerdar 

Bundlecund* 

Guickwar 

Baroda. 

Holkar 

Central India* 

5 Husht Bhya Jagheerdars 

Bundleound. 

Hyderabad, Nizam. 

Jeypore, Maharajah 

Rajpootana* 

Jheend, Rajah 

Puhjab, 
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.Thftllftwer, Rana 
Jjjrnee, Jagheerdar 

Joobul, Chief 

Joudbpore, Chief 
Jusso, Jagheerdar 
Jessulmere, Chief 
Karonde, Rajah 
Keonthul, Chief 
Kerovlee* Chief 
Kisheflgurh, Chief 
Khulsea, Chief 
Kolapore, Rajah 
KoomharReiD f Chief 
Koonhiar, Chief 
Kotah) Chief 
Kothur, Chief 
Kothee, Jagheerdar 
Knnnya Dkana, Jagheerdar 
Kuppoorthulla, Rajah 
Kutcb, Chief 
Logassie,‘Jagheerdar 
Makraie,|Chief 
Moodhole, Chief 
Mundee, Chief 
Mungal, Chief 
Myhere, Chief 
Mylog, Chief 
Nabha, Rajah 
Nagode, Chief 
Nahun, Chief 
Nalagurb, Chief 
Nimbalkur, Jagheerdar 
Nowanuggur, Chief 
Nyagaon Behai, Jagheerdar. 
Oodeypore, Maharajah 
Pah&ree, Chief 
Poodoocotta, Chief 
Pimnah, Rajah 
Punt Prithee, Nidhee 
Pertabgurh, Rajah 
5 Putwurdhuns. 

Puttiala, Maharajah 
Kajpeepla, Chief 
Rewah, Rajah 
Satara, Jagheerdars 
Sawant Waree, Chief 
Lerobi, Chief 
Bhahpoora, Rajah 
Sindia 

Lohawul, Chief 
Looket, Chief 
Sundoor, Chief 
Sumpthur, Rajah 
Sirdar Shumsbere Sing. 
Sureela, Chief 
Tehree, Chief 
Tej, Sing 
Toree, Chief 
Tra van core, Maharajah 
Turoch, Chief 
Ulwur, Chief 


Rata n. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab- 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootnna. 

Cenlral Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

Pnnjab. 

Kolapore, 

Punjab, 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab, 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Ouzerat. 

Bundlecund. 

Central Povinccs. 
South. Mali. Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Satara 

Kolapore, 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana, 

Bundlecund. 

Poodoocotta. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Rajpootana. 
Southern Mahratta. 
Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Sawant Waree. 
Rajpootana. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Central India 
Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bellary in Ced. Diet. 
Bundlecund. 
Sindhanwallah, Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Travancore. 
Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 


the British European and Sepoy army; their 
ordnance, even th*t part of it which is service¬ 
able, is equal in number to the British. Their 
wealth is enormous and their revenues are per¬ 
sonal, these 153 Chiefs, from 43J millions of 
people, covering 562,318 square miles, draw 
an annual revenue of 11 \ millions sterling ir¬ 
respective of the very large incomes of the nobles 
who in their turn are feudatory to them. The 
wealthiest of them are as under 


I. Nizam of Hyderabnd 
9. Maharajah Sindliin 
8. Guikwar of Daroda 
4. Maharajah of Jeypore 
ft. Maharajah of Travancore.. 

6. Maharajah of Caahrnere 

7. Maharajah of Jodhpore 

8. Maharajah of Holkar 

9. Maharajah of Pntiala 
]0. Maharajah of Oodeypore 
11. Maharajah of Bhurtpore 
13. liegum of Bhopal 

Total 


8quare 

miles. 


95,337 

’i',m 

15,250 
6,653 
25,000 
85,672 
8,318 
ft,412 
11,614 
1.974 
6,764 


Population 


19,6*6,080 
2,500.000 
l.;710,404 
1,900,000 
1,262,647 
700,000 
1,783,600 
676,000 
1,586,000 
1,161,140 
743,710 
963,656 


Annual 

Income. 


£ 

1,650,000 
1,110,919 
600,000 
500,000 
448,063 
400,000 
360,000 
830,000 
? 0 . 1,000 
266,127 
268,692 
240,000 


6,458,792 


These 153 nobles alone constitute the patriciate 
of India ; they govern a population and area 
larger than those of France and Belgium. The 
latest Parliamentary Return, published in 1868, 
estimates the area of India under their ad¬ 
ministration at 596,790 square miles, and the 
population at 47,909,199, or nearly a third 
of the whole area of 1,577,000 square miles 
and nearly a fourth of the population of 
204,000,000, Their troops far outnumber 
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These twelve princes have an annual revenue 
of nearly six and a half millions sterling. 

Revenues. During all ages, the rulers of India 
have regarded the land as the property of the 
State, and the bulk of the public revenues has 
ever been obtained from it. In 1856, it fur¬ 
nished more than one half of the total revenues 
of the E. I f Company, and even up to 1864-65, 
during which other taxes were levied, out 
of a total of £46,652,897, the large revenue of 
£ 20,087,728 was, in that year, obtained from 
the land, The late Jame9 Mill, writing on this 
part of the revenue, remarked “ as far as this 
source goes the people of the country remain 
untaxed. The wants of Government are sup¬ 
plied without any drain either upon the produce 
of any man’s labor or the produce of any 
man’s capita 1.” The assessment on the rent 
has varied in amount in every district, and was 
either in money or in kind according to local 
custom. Under native rulers, a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the gross produce was taken : but the 
British Indian government deals with the surplus 
or net produce which the estate may yield after 
deducting the expenses of cultivation, and the 
directions to the Revenue Settlement officers 
provide that at least one-third of this net pro* 
duce shall always be left to the enltivator as his 
profit. 

In Bengal , in 1798, Lord Cornwallis, 
made a permanent settlement with semindars, 
a class of middlemen whom he found collecting 
land revenues, by which these pay direct to 
Government a sum equal to a little mote than 
one-half what they receive as rent. By that 
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measure, .Government ceased to have any direct 
participation in the agricultural improvement of 
tbatpartof the country. Eminent statesmen have 
deemed making this arrangement a grave error. 

About 1839, a thirty years* lease was made 
in the N. W. Provinces; and this has been 
followed in the Punjab. It is estimated that, 
in this case, the assessment was about two- 
thirds of the surplus after deducting the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation profits of stock and wages 
of labor, and in the revised settlements now 
in progress it is reduced to one-half the yearly 
value. 

In the Madras presidency ) the zeraindary 
tenure exists in a few districts, but, princpally, 
in the Northern Circars, since the settlement of 
1802. Another system, that of village-renters 
is in operation, in which the villagers stand in 

.I , fii • -l » i 


of irrigation. 


pay. 


In Bombay, the ryot war system prevails, 
but the assessment is open to revision every 
thirty years. 


years of a source of revenue on which it can, in 
all circumstances, confidently rely and than 
which none is more easily collected or more 
willingly paid, and the most recent orders 
permit a redemption only for the land needed for 
dwelling houses, factories, gardens, plantations 
and similar purposes, and a permanent settle¬ 
ment in all parts of India where no consider¬ 
able itfcrease can be expected in the land 
revenue, and where its equable apportion¬ 
ment ^ has been or may hereafter be satis¬ 
factorily ascertained and in which the cul¬ 
tivation exceeds 80 per cent of the cultivable 
area, 

Nothing in the history of commercial pro¬ 
gress is more healthy than the course of the 
trade of India, % both foreign and coasting, since 
the mutiny of 1857, The foreign commerce, 
audit partly feeds tile coasting trade, has more 
than doubled In value since 1855-50. The 
figures include both merchandize and trea¬ 
sure:— 


Years. 


1855- 68 

1856- 57 

1857- 68 
1858*59 

Annual Average 
1869.60 
1860-61 
1861*62 
1662*63 
1863*64 
Annual Average ... 
1864.65 
1866 66 
1866 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

Annual Average 

1869- 70 


Imports. 


£ 

25,244,782 

28,608,284 

31,093,066 

34,545,659 

26,452,542 

40,622,103 

84,170.793 

37,272,417 

48,141.351 

60,108,171 

41,062,967 

49,514,275 

56,156,529 

45,237,332 

49,560,528 

61,146,096 

50,322,962 

46,883,327 


Exports. 


£ 

23,640,444 

26,591,879 

28,278,474 

80,632,298 

25.847,471 

28,889,210 

34,090,194 

37,000,397 

48,970,785 

66,896,884 

43,169,286 

69,471,791 

67,656,476 

50,202,777 

61,478,093 

54,457,746 

68,653,376 

53,513,728 


Total 


£ 

48,885^926 
55,200 163 
09,371,039 
60,077,948 
62,790,013 
69,511318 
68,260,947 
74,272,814 
92,112,136 
117,004,050 
84,932,963 
116,986,066 
123,813,604 
95,440,169 
101,038,621 
105,603,641 
108,976,328 
100,395,055 


The trade has been thus divided among the 
five great groups of ports in the last two 
years 


Ports. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 


£ 

£ 

Bengal. 

42,591,823 

40,467,202 

g Bombay. 

47,374,964 

45,358,763 

Madras. 

10,218,675 

10,158,854 

' British Burmah... 

3,841,844 

2,846,824 

j Sindh . 

1,576,432 

1,568,093 


The article of merchandize which India im¬ 
ports most largely in return for its raw produce, 
is cloth of every variety, especially cotton 



1868-69. 

1869-70. 


£ 

£ 

Cotton Manufactures... 

18,858,112 

16,271,216 

Woo] „ 

850,629 

594,143 

Silk 

488,042 

466,593 

Apparel 

497,891 

, 451,230 

i Regulation Uniforms... 

16,344 

I 15,233 


The growth of the staples of export, in the 
ten years since the mutiny ceased to influence 
India, will be seen from the following instruc¬ 
tive figures 


Coffee 

Cotton, Raw 
1 ndigo 
Rice 

Wheat and other] 
kinds of grain,. 
Hides andSkins,, 
Jute 
Opium 
Seeds 
Silk, Raw 
Sugar and Sugar | 

Tea*" y 
Wool, Raw 


1859*60. 1864-65. 1868*69 1869-70. 


5,037,624 

2,021,288 

2,276,296 

312,266 

444,537 

290,018 

9,064.394 

1,548,721 

817,853 

1,081,944 

436,679 


£ 

801.908 

37,673,637 

1,860,141 

5 , 073 , 5*7 

382,871 

723,936 

1,307,844 

9,911804 

1,912,438 

1,160,901 

765,110 

1,101,009 


£ 

1,101,384, 


£ 

3 801,709 

19,079,138 

3,178,045 


4,210,926 

231,143 

272,991 

1,891,899 

10,6*5,604 

1,967,215 

1,336,400 

373,506 

901,376 

616,196 


8 , 020,276 

139,953 

338,333 

I, 984,196 

II , 693380 
9 , 189,009 
1 , 419,076 

976,946 

HRS 
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The increase of territory has been so con¬ 
tinuous, that any comparing of the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of former, with those of 
recent, years, is uninstructive. Since 1792*3, 
the Carnatic, the Ceded Districts, the greater 
part of the North West Provinces, all the Pun¬ 
jab and Sindh, the Central Provinces, Burmah, 
Assam, Orissa, Oudh, Sattarah and other parts 
have been added to British Indian territory and 
even since 1819 since the close of the Punjab 
War, the following territories have been an¬ 
nexed to the British dominions by the Gover¬ 
nor General of India. 


and the following have been the amounts of 
revenues—the charges, and debt since 1858-9, 
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It may however be interesting 1 to contrast 
the conditions of 1792-3 and 1868-9. 


Year. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Gross 

Charges. 

Surplus. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1792-3 

8,225,628 

6,940,833 

1,284,795 

Deficit. 

1868-9 

51,657,658 

54,431,688 

2,774,038 


Year. 

Total Reve¬ 
nues and 
Receipts. 

Total Char 
ges in 
India and 
England. 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1858-9 

35,965,018 

50,194,690 

71,667,369 

1859-60 

39,602,850 

50,372,711 

88,104,266 

1860-61 

42,728,601 

46,749,986 

93,036,688 

1861-2 

43,487,934 

43,538,662 

96,652,053 

1862-3 

44,801,686 

1 42,974,304 

96,401,870 

1863-4 

44,279,467 

44,201,120 

90,520,618 

1864-5 

45,395,384 

45,588,905 

90,301,165 

1865-6 

48,514,749 

45,748,681 

90,082,216 

1866-7 

11 months. 

41,690,736 

44,108,227 

92,152,973 

;+ 

1867-8 

48,053,178 

49,663,375 

52,676,406 

94,055,358 

1868-9 

48,531,703 

93,083,155 


Latterly the debt has been increasing some¬ 
what faster than the revenue. Up till the years 
of the mutiny, the public debt was usually 
about eighteen or tweuty months of the 
amount of the gross revenue. Since the mu¬ 
tiny, the debt has been equal to twenty five or 
twenty-six months revenue: 


Tear. 


1812-3 

1820-1 

1830-1 

1840-1 

1850-1 

1860-1 

1867 - 8 | 

1868-9 


Gross Revenue. 


Debt. 


£ 

16,336,290] 

21,352,241 

22,019,310 

20,851,073 

27,625,360] 

42,728,601 

48,053,1781 

48,531,7631 


£ 

30,313,312 

33,010,651 

36,880,147 

31,233,496 

49,349,347 

93,036,688 

94,065,358 

93,583,155 


Of the entire gross revenue for 1868-9 which 
at pages 250-251 of the Annals of Indian Ad¬ 
ministration, Vol. XIV, is given at 
€49,186,289, six-sevenths were derived from 
the six following items, viz 


Opium 


, 8,453,366 
2,306,971 


Total 41,251,288 


Land Revenue 

€19,926,171 
Excise ... 2,283,736 
t ustoms... 2,692,755 
Salt ... 6,588,240 

The land tax has ever been the source on 
which the various hindn, mahomedan and 
Christian rulers in India have depended for 
their revenues and, except the British, under the 
administrations of Lord CornwaQi* and Lord 
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Canning, during whose governments were intro- BROMELIA, a genus of West Indian plants* 

duoed systems of permanent settlements of por- some species of which have been introduced 

tions of the country and a right to purchase free into India.— Voigt. 

holdings, every dynasty has kept that source of BROMELIA ANANAS, Linn. Ananas 

revenue intact* Grants of the royalties of the sativus. Pine Apple. See Ananas. 

lands, in the form of jaghire, were usual; but BROMELIAOE^E, the Pine-apple tribe, the 

the proprietorship in the soil has remained in Bromel worts, a natural order of dry herbace* 

the hands of the communities and descendants ous plants, remarkable for the hardness and 

of the individuals, who cleared it a thousand dryness of their foliage. The Pine-apple, Ana- 

years ago; although mahomedau dynasties have nas sativus, belongs to this. 

been ruling large portions of India for a BROMU8. A genus of plants belonging to 

thousand years, mahoraedans have no lands, the Panicace®, several species of which B. 

The salt tax, which now yields a tenth part of mollis, purgans, and catharticus, are cultivated 

the entire revenue was first introduced by the in India. 

British. The stamp tax is of recent introduc* BRONCIIOCELA JUBATA, A genus of 
lion.— Am. Ind. Adm. t Vol XI \ 321, Ac. reptiles of the family Agamid®, Order Sauria. 
322 Ac. 323. This one is found near Pondicherry. 

BHITTANT-PATR. Hind. The record of a BRONONG, Malay. Baskets, 
decision given by a panchayat.— Elliot. BRONZE. 

BROA, Hind. Rhododendron arboreum. Stuck-good. Dut. I Metallum tormentorum 

BROAD-CLOTH. A woollen fahric, largely Stuckgut. Gkr. | Lat, 

imported into India from Great Britain. StuckmotaU.. I Ganges »S on S sa Malay. 

BROAD LEAVED BASSIA, Eng. Bassia IW) .. lT * I Metal de Canones... Sr. 

latifolia.— WiUd. an alloy of copper and tin much employed in 

BROAD-LEAVED BUCK ANANIAS Eng. the aits. 

Bucbanania latifolia. BRONZE LEATHER Kirasana, Hind. 

BROAD-LEAVED CASSIA, Eng. Cas- BRONZO, It. Bronze, 
sia alata. BROOKE, Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak, 

BROAD-LEAVED CORDIA, Eng. Cor- was born on the 29th of April, 1803, at Coombe 
dia latifolia. Grove, near Bath. He was the second son of 

BROAD-LEAVED GARDENIA, Eng. Mr.Thomas Brooke,who had been long employ- 
Gardenia latifolia. ed in the civil service of the East India Company. 

BROCADE. Eng. Er. Sir James Brooke entered the Bengal Army and 

Brokade .Dut. I Intalas, Kimxa ; S.mlu* served in the first war against Burmah where 

Brokal .Ger. | Malay, he was severely wounded by a gun shot wound 

Luppa. Guz.Hinjo. Parstcha.;..Rrs. in the chest at the storming of a stockade. This 

Khimkhab . „ Brocado .Sp. rendered his return home on furlough indis* 

Broccalo... . It. pensable after which he lost his appointment 

A fabric composed of satin, striped or pur- by overstaying his leave and in 1830 he sailed 
pled, with gold or silver, manufactured at Surat, from Calcutta to China and saw for the first 
Benares and Ahmedabad, and used by rich time the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago 
Datives. The manufacture of gold and silver bro- To carry to the Malay races the bless* 
cade in Benares, is well worth seeing. The ings of civilization, to suppress piracy and 
looms, which are very simple in their Construe- extirpate the slave trade, became his humane 
tion are situated at a short distance from the and generous desire. On the death of his 
city. The gold and silver pass through many father, he succeeded to a handsome patrimony, 
hands before they are formed into thread, and on the 27th of October, 1838, the Royalist 
Indeed, Benares has ever been a great place of quitted England for Sarawak. He found its 
trade and is so at this day. Brocades (Kam- ruler, Muda Has 9 ain, engaged in the suppres- 
khab), gold woven scarves (dopatta), and silks sion of a rebellion and was applied to Mr. Brooke 
are consigned from this city together with a kind for his co-operation. A few volleys from the 
of yellow silk dhoti, called (t pitambarand a European guns settled the fate of the day, and 
dark-blue silk, with white spots, called (l bund,** the insurgents surrendered at discretion. Mr. 
also the silk sari or scarves, exclusively for Brooke was duly installed in the rank previ* 
wonten’s wear, forming both a skirt and a scarf, ously promised to him. The newly-acquired 
— Faulkner. McCulloch. Dr. Taylor. territory was swampy, and ill cultivated by the 

BROCCOLI. Spe Brassica • Cauliflower. native Dyaks, who varied their occupations aa 
BRODBRIPIA. See Turbinid®. tillers of the land by head-hunting excursions 

BBODLEA plants with lilac, blue and amoug neighbouring village. He declared 
white flowers. head-hunting a crime punishable by death to 

BRODKUMMEL, Gas. Caraway seed. the offender, and he acted with such vigour,ae 
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BROTHER* 


BROTHER, 


to suppress it and piracy. On revisiting Britain cousins, also to persons of the same faith or 
the British Government recognised his position; town, or country., These last are supplemented 
ordered a man-of-war to take him to the seat of by a class of friends, styled munh-bola-bhai 
his new settlement, gave him the title of “ so called brothers/* common throughout 
Governor of Labuan with a salary of £1,500 a India. This Eastern use of the word brother 
year, with an extra £500 a year as a consular has caused difficulties to readers of the Christian 
agent, and afforded him the services of a deputy Bible. Jude in connexion with James, though 
Governor, also on a good salary; the hope being, called (Matt xiii. 55,) the “ brethren of Je- 
that the result of all this would be the opening sus,” were really the cousins of the Messiah, 
of a new emporium for British trade. He it being common with the Jews, to call the firat 
proved a benefactor to the uncivilised race over cousins brethren. They were the sons of Mary, 
which he presided. He compiled a code of laws, the sister of the mother of Jesus the wife of 
declared trade to be free, all roads to be open, Cleophas, In Brittany, at the present day, if 
all property inviolable, instituted a current two cousins german be married, the son of one 
coinage. Antimony ore he reserved to himself, of these cousins will address the other as “ ma 
but compelled none to work the mines against tante’* my aunt, he is her neveu a-la-mode de 
their will; he showed that he could be merciful Bretagne,—(Mger's Seven Churches of Asia , 
where mercy would not outrage justice, while p. 47.) The late Mr. Burns, thus related the 
he rigorously suppressed head-hunting and ceremony of brother making amongst the Kyans. 
marauding expeditions which gradually became Singuding seut on board to request me to be- 
extinct in the province .—Men of t)ie Time. come his brother, according to Kyan fashion. 

BROOME, Colonel Arthur, an Officer of the The ceremony is called by the Kyans “ berbi* 
Bengal Artillery, author of History of the Rise ang,” by the Borneons" bersabibah.” I land- 
and Progress of the Bengal Artillery. ed with our nakodah, and after some prelimi* 

BROOM GRASS. Aristida setacea, Lin , nary talk, to allow the crowd to assemble, the 
BROOMS. affair commenced, we sat in the verandah of a 

jtolak. . . F r I Metlu.Bus. low* House, surrounded by some hundreds of 

Beseu.. Ger] | Escobas. Sp, men, women and children, all looking eagerly at 

Jaro-. Bind. I Todapam. Tam. the white stranger who was about to enter their 

® c0 P e . It. iChiparu. Tel. Stripping* my left arm, Kum Lia took 

Articles for sweeping floors, walls, ceilings, a small piece of wood, shaped like a knife blade, 
&c. They get the name of broom, because and slightly piercing the skin brought blood to 
first made in Europe from the small branches of the surface, which he carefully scraped off; 
the plant of that name. In India, they are then nakodah Gadore drew blood in the same 
made of the Btrong grasses which abound. That way from Singuding's right arm, the one next 
in Southern India, is the Torapum pilloo, broom me, and a small eigarette being produced, the 
grass, but “ Vullakamar” the u erkoo,” bamboo blood on the wooden blades was spread on the 
branches, the midrib of date and of cocoa- tobacco, scarcely spread for the quantity was as 
nut leaves, and of the Elate sylvestris are also small as could be imagined. A chief then rose, 
used, as also are the Vitex negundo and Ferreola and walking to a sort of window, looked full 
buxifolia,—* -Ains. Mat. Med. p. 145. upon the river, and invoked the spirits of good 

BROOM SEEDS. See Coffee, and evil to be witness of this tie of brother- 

BROONGA MALAGUM OINTMENT, hood ; the cigarette was then lighted, and each 
See Oil. of us took several puffs, and the ceremony was 

BROONSERRA, in Long. 91°58'E. and over. Amongst the rajput races of India the 
let 22° 11' N. women adopt a brother by tbe gift of a bracelet* 

BROOSH, Anglo-Hindi, Brushes, The intrinsic value of such pledge is never 

BRORI, Hind. Ulmus campestris. looked to, uor is it necessary that it should be 

BROSIMUM ALICASTRUM, Swz. The costly, though it varies with the means and 
Jamaica Bread Nut Tree and the B. utile, rank of the donor and may be of flock silk and 
Undl the cow tree of the Caraecas, were both spangles or of gold chains and gems. The 
introduced into tbe Calcutta Garden. They acceptance of the pledge is by the •* Katohli" 
have a tenacious gummy milk.— Voigt, 29, See or covset, of simple silk or satin or gold brocade 
Cpw-Tree. and pearls- Colonel Tod was tbe Rakhi-buad* 

BROSSES, Eh. ,Brushes. bhai of the three queens of Oodiptur, Bundi and 

BROTHER. Kotab, as also of Chund-Bai the maiden sister 

Bhai ...Hind. Bradr . Pans, of the Rana, and of many ladies of the chief- 

Frere.Fa, Tambi.. Tam. tains of rank. Though the .bracelet maybe 

Frater. Lat. sent by maidens it is only on occasions of urgent 

In Eastern countries, this term is applied to necessity and danger. The a4op^ tec^p ; 
relatives not so designated in Europe, as to may hazard his life in bin adopted sister sew 
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brucea antidysenterica. 


BRUGUINERA MADAGASCARIENSIS. 


and yet never receive a mite in reward for, he 
cannot even see the fair object who, as brother 
of her adoption, has constituted him her defend¬ 
er.— Tod*8 Travels, Journal Indian Archi¬ 
pelago , Vol. 7* No, 12. 

BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA.— Vent. 

Morus papyrifera, Linn. 

Papyrius Japonica, Lam. 

Mahlaing. Burm. I Paper Mulberry... Eng. 

Killiaof Celebestree.| Gluga. 

Is a shrub or small tree with soft brittle 
woolly branches, and large hairy rough leaves 
either heart-shaped and undivided, or cut into 
deep irregular lobes. The tree has long been 
famous for its fibrous bark, as this is made 
into a kind of cloth as well as into paper. It 
is a native of the isles of the Southern ocean, 
as well as of China and of Japan, but has been 
introduced into the Madras Gardens. In Taiti, 
or Otaheite, and other islands, they make 
cloth of its bark; and it is said that the finest 
and whitest cloth and mantles worn by the 
principal people at Otaheite and in the Sandwich 
Islands were made of the bark of this shrub, 
and this when dyed red takes a good colour. 
It is from the inner bark of this plant that the 
Japanese and the Chinese manufacture a kind 
of paper. Its bark is reduced to a pulp, which 
is spread into sheets and made into paper.— 
Voigt. 284. 

BROUGHTON, lord, formerly John Cam 
llobhouse, born June 27, 1786, died June 3, 
1869. He was the friend of Lord Byron, was 
a Radical Reformer and was sent to Newgate 
as a political prisoner. Was long President of 
the Board of Control. 

BROWALLIA, blue and white flowering 
plants, easily cultivated from seed iu any 
good soil .—Riddell. 

BROWN COAL See Coal. 

BROWN HEMP. The commercial name 
given in Bombay to the fibres of the Hibiscus 
cannabinus. It is the Ambaree or Mestapat of 
Bengal and the Palungoo of Madras, and js 
also known as Indian Hemp and “ hemp,’* See 
Ambaree; Crotalariajuncea; Calotropis; Hemp 
BROWN JAWAREK, Anglo-Hind. Sor¬ 
ghum vulgare. 

BROZAS, also Cepillos, also Escobillas Sp. 
Brooms. 

B’tt PUKHTUN* The language of the 
Afghan popple who dwell about Kabul, Kanda¬ 
har, Shorawakand Pishin. See Afghan: India * 
L’r Pukhtun. 9 

BRABIRA. See Havana. 

BRAB TREi), Ekg. Borassus flabelliformis, 
Palmyra. 

t BRUCEA ANTIDT8ENTERICA, is con¬ 
sidered by the Wooginoos of Abyssinia a most 
rateable remedy in dysentery and severe oases 


of diarrhoea. The false angustura bark was 
long supposed to be the produce of this Bruces, 
and its active principle was accordingly named 
Brucine. It is now, however, established that 
the false augustura bark is that of the Strychnos 
nux-vomica, the Kuchila tree of Bengal* r- 
0' Shauglmmy, page 626. 

BRUCEA SUMATRANA, Bod. FI. Ind. i. 
449. 

Gonus amarissimus.— Lour. 

A plant of Assam, Cochin China, Sumatra 
and Moluccas; green parts intensely bitter. 
It has been successfully grown in the Botanic 
Garden of Calcutta. In one year the plants 
grew to about four feet high.— Voigt. 185. 
O'Shaughnessy, page 220, 

BRUCK, Captain, Indian Navy. His report 
on the Persian Gulf, enumerates as articles of 
trade,—silk, dried fruits, gums, dates, horses, 
pearls, and spices, to the amount of 60 or 60 
lakhs annually. 

BRUGH, Hind. Echinops nivea. 

BRUGMANSIA. A genus of ornamental 
flowering plants, 

BRUGUEIU. One of the mangrove tribe, 
the Rhizophoracem. B. Rheedii, all round the 
coasts, lias hard durable yellowish wood, and 
B. parviflora of Mergui and the Soonderbuns 
has small green and scented flowers. The 
Burmese apply the names Pyu and Soung 
to B. Rheedii, B. eriopetala and B. parvi¬ 
flora .—Voigt 41. 

BRUGU1ERA PARVIFLORA, W. A. 

Rhiaophora parviflora.— lloxh. 

R. Cylindrical lioxb. H. B. 


Pyu. Bukm. Uravada. Tel. 

Soung. „ Varavada.. 


This mangrove grows in the Moluccas, Su¬ 
matra, Cochin-China, in the Malay Islands, in 
both the Indian Peninsulas, the Kbassia moun¬ 
tains, Ncpaul, Orissa, Jellasore. Berries dye 
black. — Voigt, Elliot , FI. Andhrica. 

BRUGU1ERA RHEEDII, Client, 

B^uguieia gymnorrhiza,— Lam. 
lthizophora gymuorrhiza,— Linn. 


Pyu. Burm. Kankra. Beng. 

SouDg. „ Mangrove. Eng. 


This species of mangrove is most abutidant 
along the Tenasscrira shoies and furnishes’ a 
hard and durable timber. The tree is easily 
distinguished from its associates, for it drops 
no roots from its branches, but the trunk 
is divided into numerous roots for half its 
height, like a small bamboo pavilion. It grows 
in Cochin China, the Moluccas, Java, Tenas- 
serim, Penang, the Sunderbuna and in Malabar. 
The wood is yellowish.— Voigt. Mason. 

BRUGU1ERA MADAGASCARIEN8IS, 
B heede, D. (7. Syn. of Lumnitzera raoemo&a.— 

wm. 
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BRYONIA COCCINIA. 


BRYONIA ROSTRATA. 


BRUIL See Simiadse. when green is used in making chatney.— Jaj- 

BRUM BRUM, Hind. Hedera helix. rey. See Vegetables of Southern India. 
BRUMER ISLAND. Their mode of salu- BRYONIA DIOIOA the Bruoma of Dios- 
tation or expression of friendship consists in corides. Root large, white, long, fleshy, acrid 
first touching the nose with the forefinger and and purgative, produces also violent vomiting, 
thumb of one hand, and then pinching the skin It was formerly a very popular remedy in 
on each side of the naval with the other, call- Europe, but is now banished from the Phar- 
ing out at the same time, raagdsdga ! This macopoeim— O'Shaughnessy , 347. 
habit resembles on one hand that of rub- BRYONIA EP1GGEA. Rottl. — W. & A. 
bing noses, so general in Polynesia, and or the B Glabra.~AW>. B. Palmata .— Wall. 

Other, the custom Of pinching the navel and MlI9 Gu(1(k . Hn , D . Akas.garudagadda.al.o 

repeating the name for that part, practised by Kal * ng0 kovay kel?ngn . Muril donda . a ig 0 Na „ 
the islanders of Torres Strait .—Macgillivray's Tam, gadonda. Tel. 


voyaye , Vol. l.p. 258. 

BRUMHACHARI. See Brumhachari: Men¬ 
dicants. 

BRUMHANTSAWEEN. See Tripati. 
BRUMIJ, Hind. Celtis Caucasica, also Echi- 
nopsnivaea. 

BRUMO or DUMO, Tibet, the cow of the 


Yak or chaori tailed bull. 

BRUSCANDOLI, It. Hops. 

BRUSHES. 

Brosses... Fr. Schtscbetkl.. Rus. 

Barsten. Oeu. Brozas.. Sp. 

Brash. Hind. Escobillas. „ 

Setole Spazzole. It. Cepillus. „ 

Sikftt j Sapu... Malay. Brush . Vern. 

Esoovas .Port. 


This class of articles, made of hair, of bris¬ 
tles, of whale bone, or of palm tree fibres is 
wholly imported into India. 

BRU8S-CAPOOR, Camphor, a corruption 
of Baras Camphor. See Baras. 

BRYONIA, Spec . 

Chukan pullam. .Tam. 1 Gofcoomba .Sans. 

Boodaraa pundoo ....Tel. | 

This bryonia, grows in the woods; the fruit 
inferior and only eateu by the common people. 
Bryonia Alba, and B. dioica have similar pro¬ 
perties.— O'Shaughnessy, page 347. Ainslie. 
See Xanthochymus; Cocculus pnlmatus; Ca- 
lumba. 

BRYONIA CALLOSA. 

Boddama Kaia .Tel. I ThukkamKai. Tam. 

Tumutfci Kai .Tam. | 

The bitter seeds are given in worm cases, and 
yield also a fixed oil used in lamps. It is 
called 

Toomutti kaiyennai. Tam. | Boddama kaia noona,Tsi. 

and is used in some parts of the country, 
where the fruit abounds. It is extracted by 
boiling in water, and is procurable only in 
very small quantities.— Madras Exhibition of 
1867. O'Shaughnessy , page 348. 

BRYONIA COCCINIA. 

Covay-kai. Tam. 

Cpminon everywhere in hedges and gardens, 
where it is a troublesome weed. The fruit 


This valuable bitter root when dried very 
much resembles in taste the Columba root, to 
which it also approaches in medicinal qualities, 
it is mucilaginous and tonic, stomachic and 
aperient; and natives employ it in the latter 
stages of dysentery ; they also give it inter¬ 
nally for old venereal affections and chronic 
rheumatism— O’Sh. p. 347, Ainslie's Mat. 
Med. />. 301. 

BRYONIA GLABRA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Brvonia epigcea, 

BRYONIA GRANDIS, Linn. 

Coccinia iodica, W. and A. 



The Plant, 


Kandorie . 

. Duk. I Bimb. 

....Sans. 

Telkatcba. 

.Hind. 1 Covay. 

, ...Tam. 

Jivaka, vimba, Patu- 


parni. 

Sans. | 

The Leaves, 


Covay kocray ... . 

. Tam. I Donda koora ... 

... Tel. 

Kundoriekebaujee.DuK. | Bimb . 

...Sanb. 


The fruit, 


Covay kai . 

. Tam. I Donda kaia. 

. ...Tel. 

Kundorie ka phul 

. Dck. j Bimb. 

...Sans. 


The juice of the leaves is used as an applica¬ 
tion to obstinate ulcers produced by the bites 
of animals. 

The fruit when unripe has a slightly acid 
but not unpleasant taste. When ripe it is sweet¬ 
ish but insipid ; it is smooth, oblong, and about 
an inch and a half long.— Awslie, page 139. 
Vol. II. p. 43 §.)—0'ShaughneMy,p. 348. 

BRYONIA LACINIOSA.—Zwms. Roxb. 
W. A. Rkeede . 

Mala. Beno. I Nehoe-maka ...Maleal. 

Gurga-naru. Hind. | Linga donda.... Tel* 

A creeper growing all over India. 

BRYONIA MADERA8PATANA, Berg . 
Syn, of Bryonia scabrella. 

BRYONIA PALMATA, Wall. Syn of 
Bryonia epigcea. 

BRYONIA ROSTRATA, Rottl. W\ <k. A, 
Bryonia pilpsa.— Roxb. 

Appacovay.. ...Tam. I Kunkuma donda; Nag* 

| donda,..,,,.,.uT*i» 
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BUBALUS BUFFELUS, 


BUCEROS* 


A native of Tranquebar. The root is pres¬ 
cribed in India as an astringent and emollient 
poultice in cases of piles .—Ai'iislic'i Mat . 
Med. p. 259. O'Shaughnessy, page 347. 
BRYONIA SOABRA .—Ainslie. Linn. 


Ahilaykum .Sans. 

Mosnmooskei keeray.TA.tf. 
Masmusakakabajee. Duk. 


Musmusa. Duk. 

Noodosa koora* Tkl. 
Ahilayka. Sans. 


The shoots and leaves are aperient: the fruit 
slightly bitter also.— O'Sh. p. 348. 
BRYONIA SCABRRLLA. L inn. Roxb. 


Mukia scabre'la, IK III. Am. 
Bryonia Madraspatana, Berg. 
Cucumis Maderaspatanus, Linn. 


Bristly Bryouy .Eng. 

Ahilayknm. Ahilay¬ 
ka .Sans. . 

Mushumusikei kirey 

Tam. 

Nudosa kura ?. „ | 


Musimusiakn . ..Tam, 
Kutura buduma ; Nugu- 
dosa,Potti buHuma,TEL. 
Musmusa ka bauji Mus- 
.. Duk. 


A creeping plant with yellow flowers and 
fruit the size of a pea, roots and seeds medi¬ 
cinal. 


BRYONIA UMBELLATA, Willd. 


Gwalkakri. Hind. | Mohakri. Hind. 

Not uncommon in the N. W. Himalaya at 
from 2,500 to 7,500 feet. The fruit is eaten, 
and on the Sutlej, the root is said to be given 
lor spermatorrhoea.— Dr. J. L. Stewart , m. d. 


BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM. 

Ywet kya pen pouk. Burm. 

This curious flowering plant with a leaf like 
the house-leek was introduced into India by 
Lady Olive, from the Moluccas, and has been 
so naturalized on the Tenasserim Coast, that it 
may be sometimes seen growing around old 
pagodas like a wild plant.— Mason . 

BTSOD, Tib., Madder, 

BRZOZA. Polish. Birch -—Tree, Eng. 

BUAH, Malay, Fruit. 

BUA-KAIA-PET, Malay. The fruit of a 
tree, in Bawean, which reaches a height of thir¬ 
ty feet, and when covered with its branches of 
deep red colored fruit, it presents a beautiful 
appearance : the fruit is milky, has an agree¬ 
able flavour, and some resemblance to the Sawo 
fruit. 

BUA NANKA, Malay. Fruit of Arto- 
carpus integrifolia. 

BUAH-PALA, Malay. Nutmegs. 

BUANSUAH. SeeCanis. 

BUAYA, Malay. Crocodile. 

BUAYN, ob THUAYN, in L. 100° V E. 
and L. 21° 27’ N. y 

BURALO, Sing. Corah 

BUBALUS BUFFELU8, Blum, Gray. 

Bos bubalus. Briss. Schleg Mull, var Sondaica 

buffalos* Blum. 


Buffalo ... ...Eng. I Ear bo... ’.7^.,. ..Malay.' 

Bhains, male ...Hind. Karbou... 

Mhaios, female. „ j Moonding ... SundaN. 

The buffalo inhabits Thibet, but is domes¬ 
ticated iu India, the Indian Archipelago and 
southern Europe. It is the only indigenous 
ruminant of Ceylon. They are frequently al¬ 
binos with pink eyes. They are trained to al¬ 
low sportsmen to approach water fowl under 
their cover. The finest of the domesticated 
buffaloes of India are reared in the Hyderabad 
dominions, west of Nermul. 

BUBALUS RUN A.—Hodgson. 

Bos Arnee, Shaw. 

This, the Arnee Buffalo, is considered by 
Hodgson distinct from the Bubalus buffalus 
the Bhains and Mhains of India, but the pro¬ 
priety of its separation is more than doubtful. 
Arnee is a town in the Collectorate of Arcot. 
See Bos, Buffalo, Mammalia. 

BUBBE-MARA, Can. Calophyllum calaba. 
Linn. 

BUBON? Galbanum. 

BUBO. A genus of birds of the tribe Noc¬ 
turnes, Family Strigidee, Order Raptores or 
birds of prey. They are arrauged in the 
Stib-fam. Buboninae, 5 gen. 12 sp. viz., 1 
Nyctea; 4 Bubo : 2 Asio : 3 Scops: 3 Ketupa. 

Bubo maximus . ‘Eagle Owl* of Europe, 
Siberia, China, Asia Minor, Babylonia, Bar¬ 
berry ; Himalaya ? If so, vety rare. 

BUBORAREE, L. 69° 19’ E. and L. 24? 
5’N. 

BUBROMA GUAZUMA. Willd. Gua- 
zuma tomentosa— Kunih. 

BUCCINATOR. See Crane. 

BUC0INUM, a genus of Molluscs, many of 
which occur in S. E. Asia. See Dyes ; Mol¬ 
luscs. 

BUBLFE, Sindh. Acacia farnesiana.— 

Willd, 

BUBHAJIA. SeeMishrai. 

BUBHORA, Ruins, in L. 66° 40' E. and 
L. 24° 48' N. 

BUBHOUll, in L. 76° 19’ E. and L, 31’ 
24’ N. 

BUBLOUD, in L. 76° 36’ E. and L. 17* 
32* N. 

BUCEFHALIA of Alexander, is supposed to 
have been on the site now occupied by the 
town of Jhelum. 

BUCEROS. A genus of birds of the order 
Insessores or Perchers, suborder Pic®, and 
sub-family, Bucerotid®, Nineteen species of the 
Buceros or hornbill are known in S. East Asia* 
The duty of incubation of tbe hornbills i* 
restricted to the hen bird. The nest is formed 
in tbe hollow of a tall tree, into which the hen 
enters and the male plasters up the mouth of 
the hole, leaving only a small slit, through 
which he feeds his mate, who makes the nest 
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BUCHAN AKA, 


BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA, 


"with her own feathers, hatches the eggs and 
remains with the young till they are fledged. 
Captain Tickell saw the male of the Buceros 
cavattis build the female in by covering the hole 
in the tree where she incubates, with mud, 
leaving only room for her bill to protrude and 
receive food from his, &c. 

The hornbill is frugivorous, and the natives 
assert that when endeavouring to detach a fruit, 
if the stem be too tough to be severed by its 
mandibles, the bird flings itself off the branch 
so as to add the weight of its body to the 
pressure of its beak. A hornbill, supposed to be 
B. pica, Scopoli, B. malabaricus Jerdon, abounds 
in Cuttack, and bears there the name of 
a Kuchila-Kai/* or Kucbila-eater, from its 
partiality for the pulp of the fruit of the 
Strychnos nux vomica. 

Captain Tickell met with a hornbill in Am¬ 
herst which Mr. Blyth called B, Tickelli. He 
met with the birds from the plains up to an ele¬ 
vation of 3,500 or 4,000 ft. above the sea, but 
not beyond ; and they appeared commonest on 
the easterly skirts of the range, keeping together 
in pairs or small parlies of five and six, inces¬ 
santly calling to each other in loud plaintive 
screams “ whe-wheo, whe-wheyo,” and when 
feeding, keeping up a low murmuring cackle 
like parrots. Their flight is smooth and regu¬ 
lar like that of “ Buceros pusaran,” not in 
alternate flaps and sails like “ B. cavatus, or 
albirostris,” or “ birostris,” and it is per¬ 
formed at great elevations especially when 
they cross from top to top of the moun¬ 
tains. Keeping ever thus at immense 
heights, and being withal as quick-sighted and 
wary as the rest of the genus, it may be pro¬ 
nounced one of the most difficult birds in the 
world to be procured with a gun. It is, there¬ 
fore, no matter of wonder, that, although large 
collections of birds have been made in the 
Tenasserira provinces, this hornbill has never 
hitherto formed part of them. Amongst the 
individuals he could see, but not shoot, some 
were apparently entirely black, and these may 
be the adult males. The wild Karens who 
lived nearest to those uninhabited forests knew 
nothing of the bird. 

BUCEROS cassidex is the great hornbill 
of Celebes.— Wallace. Journal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, No. OCXLIX, No. IV.—1855-1 
Description of a new species of Hornbill by 
Capt. S. R. Tickell, Principal Asst. Commr., 
Tenass&rim Provinces . Bl. As . Soc. Tr . p. 
274. Fennent's Sketches of the Natural History 
of Qcylon } p. 242-243. 

BUCH, Duk. Calamus arornaticus. 

BUCH, Bbng. Zingiber zorumbet. 

BUCH, Duk. Sweet Flag, Acorus calamus. 
BUCHANAKA, Sans. Groundnut: Araohis 
hypogma. 


BUCHANAN, Dr. Francis, who afterwards 
added the surname of Hamilton, a medical 
officer of the Indian army. He wrote a work oft 
the fishes of the Ganges. In 1800 and 1801 
made a “ Journey from Madras through the 
countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,” 
under the orders of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
for the express purpose of investigating the 
state of agriculture, arts, and commerce, and 
his report was printed. He introduced into his 
Commentary upon Rheede’s Hortus Malabari¬ 
cus, published in the Linnean Society’s Tran¬ 
sactions, Vols. XIII, XIV and XV, descrip¬ 
tions of several new Peninsular species, Au¬ 
thor of account of Nepaul. Edinburgh, 1819, 
1 Vol.—Travels through Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar, Lond. 1807, 3 Vols.—Geogra¬ 
phical and Statistical description of Dinapore. 
Calcutta , 1833, 1 Vol.— Fishes of the Ganges. 
Edin . 1822.—-Statistical account of Dinajpur. 
Calcutta : published as an Appendix to the 
Gleanings in Science.—See Dr. Buist's Cota* 
logue. 

BUCHANANIA ANGU8TIFOLIA.—itarA 

Spondias simplicifolia—/toJ. 

Mangifera axillaris.— Lam, 

Cambessedia.— Kunth. 


This tree grows in the hills of the south of 
India, in the Adjunta jungles and is seen about 
Rangoon.— Voigt. McClelland. 


BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA.—; 
W. Sp A. 

Chirongia sapida .—Buck f 
Spondias elliptica.— Rottl. 


Pi y ala 7. Beng* 

Thit-sai ?. Burm. 

JL«n-lwon. „ 

Lmnbo. „ 

Noas kool. Can. 

Pia-Sal..Guz. 

Pujal?. Hind. 

Pyal.,.. 

Piar cberonji..HiND, 

Chiron ji. „ 


Charooli of Bombay „ 

Char. Mahr, 

Dhan. „ 


Panj. Mahr. 

Chara. Pans. 

Kaat mango. Tam. 

Morroda. ,, 

Mowda. „ 

Chara-chettu. Tel. 

Chara pappu do... „ 

Charu-mamidi. „ 

China moralli. f 

Jaru-mamidi. „ 

Sara-puppoo.. 

Chari ....Z .Urn. 


This straight-growing handsome forest tree 
with fragrant flowers, is common for some dis¬ 
tance west of the Jumna, in the lower hills. It 
grows in Ajmeer. In the Bombay Presidency, 
is found more inland than in the coast jungles. 
In Canara and Sunda, it is most frequent above 
the ghats, particularly north of Dandellee, and 
Dr. Gibson describes the wood as rather strong 
and tough, but seldom found squaring above 
four inches, or of thickness more titan sufficient 
for posts. The tree abounds in Mysore and 
Ouddapab, and occurs in Outtack where its 
useful wood is worked up generally into furni¬ 
ture, house doors and windows, presses, tables 
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&c. It requires to be polished, otherwise it 
stains, of a burnt sienna colour, any cloth 
brought into contact with it. In Ganjam and 
Gurasur it has an extreme height of 36 feet 
and a circumference of 3 feet, and the height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch is 15 feet. There, bullock yokes are 
sometimes made of the wood, though it is 
chiefly used for firewood. From these accounts, 
it would seem to be, in peninsular India, a ra¬ 
ther hard, tough, strong and durable wood; 
but Dr. Brandis tells us that in Burraah it is 
a soft, light wood and not used: that a cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 36, that in a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of i he trunk 
is 20 feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet and that it sells at 4 
annas per cubic foot. Sp. Gr. 0'875. 

It bears a fruit about the size of a small 
cherry, in long bunches, colour of a darkish 
purple: the kernels, or seeds, which are covered 
with a double shell, after being prepared by 
the natives, are sold iii the bazaars of India, 
four or five pounds for a rupee; they possess 
the flavor of almonds, and are used as such by 
the native confectioners, the fruit is agreeable, 
and the seed, called Chironji, Bind. Chara- 
puppoo, Tam has a very pleasant rich flavour, 
the fruit when ripe in May is gathered by the 
Bheels then soaked in water to soften the outer 
pulp, when it is washed and rubbed off by the 
hands: the little nut is then dried in the sun, and 
afterwards broken between a common cliuc- 
kee or stone hand-mill, such as is used for 
grinding wheat: the kernels are then sifted and 
winnowed. This kernel of the Buchanania 
latifolia is much used in native confectionary. 
The oily kernel is roasted and eaten by the 
brahmins with milk, and is considered a great 
delicacy. The kernels of this tree are eaten by 
the natives, to promote fatness, they abound in 
a straw-colored, sweet tasted and limpid oil 
which is seldom extracted though a very fine 
oil might be expressed from the seed. Its bark 
iB used by tanners. In hindu poetry, its hand¬ 
some white flower furnishes a simile for pretty 
eyes, and is held to be sacred to Vishnu.— 
Madras Exhibition, Dr. Irvine , Eng. Cyc., 
Dn, Gibson, Brandis , and Mason , Cal. Cat. 
of 1862, Voigt . Useful Plants, Flor. Andh . 
Powelly Handbook. Econ. Trod. Punjab , page 
670. 

BUCHANANIA VARIEGATAt 
Kachnar, Hind. 

A tree of Chota Nagpore, with hard, whit- 
ttcydlow timber.—-GaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BUCHAPATA; in Long. 83^ 5U' E, and 
Lst.l8 0 18'N. 

BUCHARIA, also called Little Bucharia, 
alto Hasten Turkestan, bounded on the North 


by Mongolia, on the East by the Shami or Kobi 
desert, on the West by Kokan and Badakh.- 
shan, and on the South by the Tsnng Lung or 
Kora Koram range of hills, which separates 
Little Bucharia from Little Tibet. Perhaps the 
term Eastern Turkestan should he alone retained. 
The inhabitants of the country, known in Europe 
by the name of little Bucharia, call themselves 
Turks. They speak the Turkish language, and 
profess the mahomednn religion* As to the 
other people of Asia, who inhabit the countries 
which extend northwards to the Russian 
frontiers, westwards to the Caspian Sea, and 
Southwards to Afghanistan,—the greater part 
are descendants of Turks and it would be more 
proper to give to all these countries, the 
general nafne of Turkestan dividing it in the 
following manner .—1st, Northern or Russian 
Turkestan, comprehending in it the three hordes 
of the Kirghis nation; 2ndly, Southern Turkes¬ 
tan, inhabited by the Khivan, Turkoman and 
Karakalpack and including also great Bucharia, 
Kokand, and Tashkend; 3rdly, Eastern Turkes¬ 
tan, comprising Little Bucharia, which is 
subject to China. At present the Chinese and 
Mantchoos call by the name of “ hoei hoei,” all 
the mahoraetan tribes who live under their 
dominion. This word, therefore, has ceased to 
designate a nation. As the Ouigour Hoei hou, 
called simply Hoei hoei under the Mongol 
dynasty of Yuan, were mahometans, this name 
is applied by the Chinese to all those of the 
same religion, in the same manner as the 
Russians are often called Greeks, because they 
are of the Greek church. The inhabitants of 
the towns of Little Bucharia are in part descend¬ 
ants of the ancient Ouigour or Hoei hou, 
and consequently Turks; in part Sarti, or 
Bucharians, who are scattered as merchants all 
over central Asia, and who are Persians. There 
are many of them at Peking, Hang tcheou fou, 
Canton, and other commercial cities of China. 
Their mother tongue is Persian, but they also 
speak the Oriental Turki, which is the general 
language of Turkistan, and the most diffused in 
little Bucharia. The Ouigour writing obarac- 
ter was the original source of those still used 
by the Mougol, and Manchu, and was itself 
aimoat certainly derived from the old Syriao 
character through the Nestorians. The modern 
Tartar characters are written (and, it ispre* 
sumed, read) in vertical lines from top to bot¬ 
tom of the page, the lines succeeding each othe* 
from left to right. What Ouigour meant with 
Mongol authors is doubtful, but the people and 
language so called by the Western Asiatics 
were Turkish. Captain Valikhanoff speaks of 
the language now in use at Kashgar as beio£ 
Uigur, but it is not clear whether he meant 
that this term is known to the nativas.—Bwi- 
mns in Cent , Asia, jp. 67. Yule Cat ky, /* jn 
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BUCKLET-UL-MALIC. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


208. Timkowski*8 Journey to Peking , Vol, 
Ipp. 6,378-70. 

BUCHARIAN RHUBARB. See Rhubarb. 

BUCHGOTI, a rajput tribe in Jonpur and 
Gorukpur. They were formerly notorious for 
turbulence, part of them became mahomedans 
prior to Sekundar Lodi’s rule. The Bilk-huria, 
the Rajwar, the Rajkomar are offshoots from 
the Buchgoti —Elliot. 

BUCHNAG, Hind. The root of Gloriosa 
superba: also, in Bombay, as Vutsunab, of La- 
genandra toxcaria. 

BUCHSBAUM, Ger, Box wood. 

BUCHU, Beng. The leaves of species of 
Barosma, used in medicine. 

BUCIOS ZIMBOS, Sp. Cowries. 

BUCKCHI, Hind. Fleabano. 

BUCKLALL, Hing ? A close straight¬ 
grained wood, light, tough and strong; grows 
in the Sauthal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, hut not very 
plentiful. Is suitable for timber bridges.— 
Cut. Engineer s Journal, 1860. 

BUCKLANDIA, Species. A magnificent 
tree of the Sikkim Himalaya, and one of the 
most beautiful evergreens of Sikkim. Ono seen 
by Dr. Hooker had a trunk twenty-one feet, 
•even inches in girth, at live feet from the 
ground, and was unbranched for forty feet. 
Ferns and the beautiful air-plant Calogyne 
WallicMi grew on its branches, with other 
orchids, while Clematis and Stauntonia climbed 
the trunk. This superb tree is a great desi¬ 
deratum in English gardens; Dr. Hooker be¬ 
lieves it would thrive in the warm west of 
England. Its wood is brown, and not valu¬ 
able as timber, but the thick, bright, glossy, 
evergreen foliage is particularly handsome, and 
«o is the form of the crown. It is also interest, 
ing in a physiological point of view, from the 
woody fibre being studded with those curious 
microscopic discs so characteristic of pint*, and 
which when occurring on fossil wood are con¬ 
sidered conclusive as to the natural family to 
which such woods belong. Geologists should 
bear in mind that not only does the whole 
natural order to which Bucklandia belongs, 
possess this character, but also various specieB 
of Magnoliacea found in India, Australia, 
Borneo, and South America.— Hooker Him , 
Jour . Vol. II. page 185. 

BUCKLANDIA POPULNEA, R. Brown. 
Griff. A large tree of the Khassia mountains 
from Cherra Poonjee to Sarureem* Flowers 
•mall and greenish.— Voigt. 53. 

BUCKLER, Eng. The buckler or shield is 
the tray in which gifts are presented by the 
Bajpoots.— Totfs Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 474. 

BUCKLET-UL-MALIC, Arab Fumaria 
officinalis. Fumitory. 


BUCKLAT-UL-MUBARIK, Arab. Por- 
tulaca quadrifida. 

BUCKNAH, in Long. 85° 58' E. and Lat* 

24° 9’ N. 

BUCKOREE, in L. 69 Q 22' E. and 22° 3' 
N. 

BUCKOULY, in L. 82° 58' E, and 1. 26° 

33' N. 

BUCK 11 A, in L. 82° 52'E. and L. 26° 
53' N. 

BUCKRAH, in L. 87° 25' E. and L. 25° 
49'N. 

BUCKRAM, Eng, 


Bongran. Fr. Tela collata-o-gommata 

Schettre. Gkr. It. 

Steife. „ Kleanka .. ...Rus. 

Leinwand. „ Bucaraa..... .8p. 


— McCulloch . 

BUCKREAH, in L. 69° $4' E. and L. 23° 
21' N. 

BUCKSERRA, in L. 71° 14' L and L. 21° 
28' 

BUCKSERRA, in L. 70° 12' E. and L. 
21° 25'N. 

BUCKTHORN. Euphorbia tithymaloides. 
BUCKUM, Pers. Pterocarpua saidalinus. 

BUCKUMPTA, in L. 91° 8' E. and L. 
23® 29'N. 

BUCKWHEAT, Eng. Fagopyrum. 

B16 Sarrasin. Fr. Pbulaa of Chenab...SuT. 

B16 Noir.. Truraba ... do Kashmir. 

Buchweizen. Ger. Kala.do ... ,, 

Heide Korn. „ Bras.do ... SUT. 

Grano Saraceno. It. Bres. do Chenab. 

Faggina. „ Karma bres do ... „ 

Fraina .. Trao . do Ladak, 

Fagopyrum emargi Rjao.do ... M 

naturn. Lat. Katu.do ...Ravi, 

„ esculentura „ „ trao ..do ... Pm. 

Darauof Chenab ....Pan. Taabri. do ... Svjt. 

Bapu Drawodo ... „ Tatarca. .. Pol. 

Obal do ...Ravi. Gryka. » 

Ogal . do .. Sut. Pohanca . h 

Ulgo.do ... f , Grefcscha.Rus* 

Pbapar .... do ... „ Trigo..SPAN r 

Phapara ... do ...Ravi. Tiigo Negro. » 

The grain of Fagopyrum emarginatum 
Mtm f and F. esculentum, Mcench, are both- 
known as buck wheat, and are cultivated 
abundautly in Central Asia and the Hima¬ 
laya, at about six thousand feet on the Jhelum,. 
five to ten thousand on the Chenab and on 
the Ravi, eight to nine thousand. Dr, Thomson 
saw it 13,000 feet in Zanskar, Drs. Stewart 
and Cayley at 13,000 and 14,000 feet in 

Ladak. Bears are more fond of this when grow¬ 
ing than of any other food, the leaves are 
much used in Lahul 83 a potherb, in the 
hills, the buck wheat grain is considered in¬ 
ferior to millet, but much is taken to the 
plains, where it used by the liindue on their 
“ hart” or fast days, it being then “ phalahax” 
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BUDAGA. 


BUDAGA, 


or lawful. Ik is believed to be a native of The average of 25 women, of 27*68 years, 
Central Asia, and it is supposed to have been were of height 58 51 inches, and weight 
first brought to Europe in the early part of the lbs. 92. They have the usual asiatic features 
twelfth century, at the time of the crusades for with a feminine caste. They are agricultural, 
the recovery of Syria from the dominion of the and when they arrived they acknowledged the 
Saracens. The cultivation of buck-wheat, in proprietorship of the Toda as prior occupant 
Europe in one or other of its species, is princi- races to whom they promised a landtai, 
pally confined to Great Britain, France, Swit- of one-sixth of the produce which they 
eerland, Italy, Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, still continue to pay, though with occasional. 
Russia, China, Tartary,'Japan, Algeria, Canada, demurring. The*Toda race call them “ Mav” or, 
and the middle and northern portions of the father-in-law. Both men and women work 
United States. In America from 80 to 45 in the fields, but of late years, a large number 
bushels per acre may be considered as an of men find employment as labourers and arti- 
average yield in favourable seasons and situa- zans. The other hill tribes on the hills live iiv 
tions, but 60 or more bushels are not unfre- isolated communities but the Budaga dwell 
quently* produced. In Britain the produce in villages on a rising ground, in streets run* 
varies from 2 to 4 quarters per acre. The ning in parallel lines, in thatched houses built 
quantity of seeds sown is 5 to 8 pecks the of stone and mud, and divided into separate 
acre. According to the census returns of 1840, compartments with a double tier of lofts and 
the annual quantity raised in the United States with a wide terrace in front as a drying, thresh- 
was 7,291,743 bushels, of 1850, 8,950,918 ing and winnowing floor. The door way, 43 
bushels. The average annual imports of buck- inches high and26J broad is their only opening, 
wheat into Britain have not exceeded 1,000 The cattle are penned in an adjoining cow bouse 
quarters, until 1852, when they reached 8,085 or shed. One writer says they arrange them- 
quarters. A small quantity of the meal is also selves as Aravar, Lingaet, Odykary and Toray* 
annually imported.— Simmonds, p. 259. Dr.J. en. Dr. Short says they have eighteen sects or 
L Stewart. McCulloch . castes, of whom he names the Woodearu and 

BUD. See Buddha. Hnruvaru as priesily castes, the Hattara, 

BUD, Pees, Hind. Existence; Bud-o-basb, Anearu, Mari, Kasturi, Dumah, Gonaja and 
livelihood-Bud-nabood, life and death. Manika as ryots and labourers; the Vellaler, 

BUD, Hind. Malacochaste pectinate. a race from the plains, the Kumbararu or pot- 

BUDA. In hindu astronomy, the planet maker; Kongaru and Lingadhari who are of the 
Mercury. Lingaet sect; the Adikari; the Kanakaru or 

BUDADA, Singh. Wednesday. accountant; the Chittre outcastes from the 

BUDABEER, in L. 71 w 42' E. and L. Woodearu Belli, descendants of silversmiths; 
3l° 1' N. Koonde dwelling amongst the Koonda hills, and 

BUDADANEDI, Tel. Careya arhorea, R. the Torea, the lowest of all the 18 castes. 
BUDADI GUMADI, Tel. Benincasa ceri- The arrangements on betrothal are made by 
fera. the parents, but the marriage only takes place 

BUDAGA, the most numerous tribe on the when grown up, Polyandry does not prevail but 
Neilgherry hills. They state that about 400 divorce is easily obtained. The men dress like 
years ago, their ancestors came from the the people of the plains. The women look like 
Malusal hills sixty miles South East of the mummies. They wrap a cloth round tbeir 
town of Mysore. Their name is supposed to be bodies from below their arras to their hips, and 
a modification of theCanarese word, Vuddaca, fasten it with a cord below their arms and 
orNorth, and they undoubtedly speak an ancient, around their hips, the arms and shoulders and 
but organized dialect of the Canarese, but whe* their legs below the knees are bare. A scarf 
ther famine or persecution drove them from goes round the head and is let fall behind. The 
their own country is not known. They are of women are of domestic habits, and kind and affect 
lair complexion and handsome. tionate mothers. They are simple, modest and 

In 1825, .the men were 1,665, women retiring. They seem now to be following three 
1,696, boys 1,151, girls 632«5,147, inhabit- forms of the hindu religions theSaiva, the 
ed villages 85, houses 1,651. Vira Saiva and the Vaishnava. But the 

In 1847, the population of the Badagas was increased intercourse with the plains may have 
6,569, distributed over 227 villages. taught them this, as formerly they claimed a* 

In 1867, it is said to comprise 17,778 souls, their deity, “ Hettee-du,” an old man, and “ Re¬ 
distributed over 4,011 houses. reardu, who, they said, conducted them to the 

They have the usual elongated head of the mountains. But they have numerous deities*, 
peninsular hindu races. The average of 25, A chief deity is in Bungasawmy peak, where 
men, of 33*8 years of age, was 66*7 inches, men of the Irular tribe officiate as priests and, 
and their freight lbs, 110*76, offerings of ghi and fruits are made; another 
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BUDH. 


deity is on a droog near the village of Holli- Yayat. Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar 
kill where a Baclaga priest, officiates and there and Chinese genealogists as their great progeni- 
are other male and female gods. Many are tor, and from Yayat sprung three great lines, the 
comparatively wealthy. They can neither read Yadu, Furu and Oora or Oorvasa, from each of 
nor write—they are timid and superstitious whom came many dynasties ruling on the Indus, 
haunted with a dread of evil spirits and are de- in Hindustan, Assam, Ava and China. The- 
ceitful, ungrateful and false. They are in per- great Ilya was a branch of the Yadu and five 
' petual fear of the Korumbar, to whose sorcery members of it formed Panchalika or Panchal- 
and witchcraft they attribute all accidents and desa and the seed of Bajeswa occupied all the 
ailmeuts whioh befal themselves,*tbeir cattle and countries on the Indus. Of the three lines, the 
crops and in their delusions they have killed Yadu, Furu and Oora, the Yadu became the 
Korumbars and suffered from it: Nevertheless most illustrious. The descendants ofBudh and 
they get the Korumbar to officiate as priests at Ila were known as the Chandravansa, Soma- 
all social ceremonial occasions. Thev both burn ! vansa, and Induvansa, all of these meaning the 
and bury their dead.— Vrs. BaiJcie , Latham , Lunar race, but the fame of the Yadu eclipsed 
Short . the prior designations, and throughout India 

BUDAI8HA in L. 74° 37' E. and L. 24° the Lunar race came to be styled YaduvanBa. 

35' N. The Yadu held territories in Hindustan, about 

BUDAMA, Tel. Cucumis.— L. Allahabad, but, seemingly, in small republican 

BUDAMARA, (or Chipudi.) Tel. Grewia States, some ot which were staked and lost at 
salvifolia.— Heyne. play. The relatives then fought for dominion, 

BUDAMT, Hind. Terminalia catapa. for eighteen days, on the field of Kuru Khet. 
BUD-ANAR, Hindi of Kangra, Marlea There was no battle of armies, but a series of 
begonifolia. See Memoika. single combats with treacherous, cruel, sur* 

BUDAR, Hind. Ficon Webbiana. prises during which nearly all of the Yadu 

BUDARENJ, Tel. Capparis divaricate, fell, and, at the close, of those remaining 
lam. 889. several, amongst whom Kristna was one, 

BUDAYOON in L. 79° 8' E. and L, 28° emigrated. The story is told in the Malm- 
3' N. bharata. After the combats, the Yadu seem to 

• BUDDA BASARA or PAMBUDDA, Tel. have left the Ganges, and to have been expelled 
Physalis Peruviana, L. also Cardiosperraum from Dwarica, to have crossed the Indus, passed 
halicacabum. Both have bladdery capsules. Zabnlisthan and founded Gajni and Samarcand, 
BUDDA KAKARA or ULLENA TIGE, but to have swept back on the Indus into 

Tel. Cardiospermum halicacabum, L Guzerat and the Indian desert from which they 

BUDDAM, Guz. Araygdalus communis, expelled the Langaha, Johya, Mohila, &c. and 
BUDDA-NEDl, Tel. Careya arborea. founded successfully Tannote, Derrawui and 
BUDDATUMMA, Tel, Acacia Roxburghii, Jeysulmir. They are now known as the Bhatti of 
A. 856. Jeysulmir, the Jharijah of Cutch Bhooj,the tribes 

' BUDDE1U, Sans. Zyzyplius jujuba. occupying Kerouii and Subbulghur on the 
BUDDAH MANJI, also called Manji- Churabul and the Sumailcha on the Chumbul. 
haram, a village deity of the Sontlial, a stone The great Tuar tribe are also said to have been 
buried in the centre of the village in an open of Yadu origin. The Ilya also was a branch of 
shed. The shed is called Buddhathan. See the Yadu, some of whom formed Pancbaldesa or 
Ho ; India, p. 328 ; Sonthal. Panchalika, and the seed of Bajeswa at one 

BUDH in the hindu astronomy, the planet time occupied all the countries on the Indus, 
mercury, and it is deemed fortunate to be born The Bhatti and Jharijah trace their descent 
under this planet. Budh presides over Wed- from Budh and Krishna, and they may be said 
neaday, Budhwar, dies Mercurii: in one of the to occupy the Indian desert from the Sutlej 
Zodiacs, he is seated on a carpet, holding in to the ocean. In the above view, Budh was a 
his hands a sceptre and a lotus j in another, he descendant of the first man, Bramha, and Budh 
is shown riding on an eagle, and elsewhere he seems to have been the first emigrant from 
is described as sitting in a car drawn by lions; Saca-dwipa or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz, 
and by Ward as sitting on a lion. about B. C. 2,400, to have been a contemporary 

BUDH. An ancestor of a branch of the great of Ikshwnku and to have married his daughter 
hindu people of a time prior to authentic his- Ila. Between Budh and Krishna was a period 
tory. He is traced up to Brahma from whom of 1,200 years. But his descendants deified 
he descends through Atri, Saraudra, Chandra or Budh and in hindu mythology he is described 
Soma, and Vrishpati. Budh is said to have as of Lunar origin, the son of Soma or Chandra 
married Ila, daughter oflkshw&lcu, and the or Indu, the moon, by Rohini.Tbe date of 
descendants of this union were, in succession, the apotheosis of Budh to not known; there 
Poroataj Ayu or Yaou j Nohaa or Nohui, and seem to have been 56 (dans of the Indn who 
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We te distinguished by names of animals, tak- there had been many a Buddha prior to the ad- 
abac, the serpent; aswa, the horse; sassu, the rent of Sakya-Sinha to whom the term is now 
hare ■ lomri or nomri the fox, Ac. Ac, and the restricted by the people of Europe. Sakya 
emblem of Budh was the serpent. Prior to the Sinha declares he was the twenty-fifth Buddha 
deification of Krishna, Budh was worshipped and says, of another, " Bhagava Metteyo is 
by all theYadu as the great ancestor (Pitris- yet to come.” Colonel Tod is of opinion (Vol. 
wars) of the lunar race. The principal shrine of I p. 90.) that there had been four distinguished 
Budh was at Dwarica, where he still receives Buddhas or wise men, teachers in India, of 
adoration as Budha TriVikrama. But by the dei- a monotheism which they brought from Central 
fication of Krishna whose emblem was the eagle, Asia, with their science and the arrow or nail- 
Krishna's mysteries superseded the simpler wor- beaded written character. The first Boodha 
ship of Budh. The worship of Bal, or the sun, he considers was Budh the parent of the Lunar 
as Bal-nath, and of the moon, as that of Budh, race, B. C. 2,250. The second (twenty-second 
seem to have co-existed, and an amalgama- of the Jains), Naimnath, B. C. 1120. The 
tion had occurred, as the serpent was made to third (twenty-third of the Jains), Parswanath, 
twine round the lingam as at the shriup of B. C. 650. Ihe fourth (twenty-fourth of the 
Eklinga. Colonel Tod is of opinion that the Jains), Mahavira, B. C. 538. 
original worship of Budh was monotheistic, The term is now usually confined to Sakya 
and that prior to the rise of Vishnuism the Sinha, a Kshatrya, json of Suddho-dana, king of 
three idolatrous classes of Hindustan were Magadha. He is said to have been bora 
the adorers of Surya and the descendants of ■ B. C. 598, at Kapala vasta, the chief towu of 
Budh who preserved the serpent sign of their J a kingdom of the same name, lying to* the 
race, and Krishna’s followers who adopted the north of the present Oudh, at the foot of the 
eagle.— Tod*s Rajasthan, Vol I. p. 533-536. mountains of Nepaul. His mother was 
BUDDHA. This title is usually employed Maya-Devi, daughter of king Suppra-Buddha, 
to designate an eminent religious teacher from also a Sakia, and her son had the name of 
whose doctrines have sprung up the various Sakya from that of his dain. He married Gopa, 
forms of the buddliist religion which are found also of the Sakya race, and they had one son. 
prevailing in Ceylon, in Nepal, in Tibet, 1 Tartary, Sakya Sinha was also called-Gautama, from 
Mongolia, in Burmah, Siam, Anam, Cambodia the name of his clan or “Got,” and he after- 
and to a considerable extent in China, Japan, wards had many attributive appellations given 
Formosa and Corea, amongst 222,000,000 of { to him. One of these is Bagawa or Bhagawat, 
people. Its votaries far outnumber those of all a Sanscrit word meaning most meritorious or 
other creeds, except the Christian, and they saintly: also, Sakya Muni, the atoner of the 
form one fourth of the whole human race. The house of Sakya or the hermit Sakya; also, Tatha- 
christians number about 270 millions; the gata, thus gone ; and Maha Sramana the great 
Buddhists about 222 millions; who are dia- priest : also, Saudho-Dani. From his father 
tributed as follows China, 170 millions Suddhodana; Arka-Bdndhu or Kinsman of the 
Japan, 25; Anam 14; Siam, 3; Ava, 8; j sun; Maya devi Suta or child of Maya; he is 
Nepal, 1 ; and Ceylon, 1; total, 222 millions. | alsocalled Buddha Kapala from his native town: 

The Beverend Mr. Hardy quotes a German also Gautama Buddha or Buddha Gautama, the 
estimate of the buddhists of our day at 369 sage Gautama; and he called himself Sakya 
millions. Major Cunningham however has 222 Gautama; his secular name was Siddharta ; or 
millions, and is probably nearly right. But he he by whom the end is accomplished, but Bud* 
has omitted Tibet and Mongolia, or has indud- d’ha, a superior intelligence or teacher, is the 
ed them in hie estimate for China, which is 170 ordinary name in use. 
millions. He is the But of the mahomedans j Buddaa 

Buddha, in Sanscrit means wisdom, supreme and Sarmaues, of the Greeks; Mercurius Maym 
intelligence, and the words Buddha, Booda, filius, of Horace; Bud or Wud of the Pagan 
Botta, and others of nearly similar sound, are Arabs; Woden of the Scandinavians; Toth, 
mere varieties, in different parts of India, in of the Egyptians; Fo, Foe; or Fo-hi or Fo-to 
orthography and pronunciation; and so, per- and Sa-ka of the Chinese; Font and Sommo* 
haps, is the Bud, or Wud, of the ancient pagan nokodam, of Siam ; Godama of Ava • Ksbaka 
Arabs j Pout, in Siam; Pott, or Poti, in Tibet; or Xa-Ka of Japan. Chakahout bf Tonquin 
and But, in Cochin China. The Chiuese having China. Chom-dan-das and Sangs-gyas of 
no B* or D, in their alphabet, and their lan- Tibet. 

gfage being mooosylkbie, they have further sof- It has never been clearly explained why be, 
toned ibis term into FdJ Fo-e, or Fo-Hi * they the son of a king, abandoned his home and 
alaoeailhim Xa*ka, a variation perhaps of the adopted an ascetic life.' But it is supposed 
India* Sakya. . that he may have been incited thereto by the 

Taking toe term in the simple sense of I Sakya having been involyed in war and sustain* 
toligious teacher, it is generally admitted that ed great losses* At the age of 29, howwr, he 
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sought retirement from the,world, and bo began 
to preach when 35 years of. age. It is not be- 
. lieved that his doctrines were wholly new, but 
that he merely improved on beliefs already exist 
ing. As the champion of religious liberty and 
social equality, Sakya; Muni attacked the brah¬ 
mans in their weakest and most vulnerable 
points; in their impious assumption of all me¬ 
diation between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant olaima to hereditary priesthood. And 
his boldness was successful; for before the end 
of bis career he had seen his principles zea¬ 
lously and successfully promulgated by his 
brahman disciples Sariputra, Mangalyana, An- 
anda, and Kasyapa, as well as by the vaiaya 
Katyayana and the sudra Upali. * At his death 
in B. 0.543, his doctrines had been firmly esta¬ 
blished, and the divinity of his missiou was fully 
recognized.by the eager claims preferred by 
kiagsand rulers for relics of their teacher. 
His ashes were distributed amongst eight 
cities, and the charcoal from the funeral 
pile was given to a ninth, but the spread of 
his influence is more clearly shown by the 
mention of the numerous cities where he liv¬ 
ed and preached. .Amongst these are Cham¬ 
pa and Bajagrihu on the east, Sravasti and 
Ksusambi on the west. In the short space of 
twenty-five years, this wonderful man succeeded 
in establishing his doctrines over the fairest 
districts of the Ganges, from the neighbourhood 
of Agra and Cawnpore to the delta. This 
success was perhaps as much due to the early 
corrupt state of brahmanism, as to the greater 
purity and more practical wisdom of bis own 
system. His success was also partly due to 
the politic admission of women, who, even in 
the east, have always possessed much secret, 
though not apparent, influence over mankind. 
To moat of them the words of Buddha preached 
comfort in this life, and hope in the next. To 
the young widow, the neglected wife, and the 
oast off mistress, the Buddhist teachers offered 
an honourable career as nuns. Instead of the 
daily indignities to which they were subjected 
by grasping relatives, treacherous husbands, 
and faithless lords, the most miserable of the 
sex could now share, although still in an 
humble way, with the general respect accorded 
to all ; who had .taken the vows. The Bhikshuni 
>were indebted to Anaida’s intercession with 
Bakya for.their.admijMioninto the,ranks of the 
Buddha : community, and (See Csoma’s Analy¬ 
sis ,of the Dulva, flea. As. goc. Bengal, yol. 
xx. p. 90; also ib-Aw^chap.xri. p. IP1) in 
token of their gratitude the Pirlckm-m, or 
Bhikashuni, at Mathura, paid their devotions 
chiefly to the stupa of Anan (Amd*),'because 
he hpd besought Buddha that he would grant 
to women the liberty of embracing sscetic.life. 
The observances required from the nuns may be 
found in note 23, ehp.xvi.ei. the f<riw tu . 


1 Though thus enrolled, their position wjMfll 
|.humble. The,female wrtic.even pf a bundled 
years of age wgs bound t tp respect p gaopk even 
in the first year of his ordination. 

Buddhism made a great start in the time of 
king Asoka and religious buddbiet counsellors 
assembled at Pafaliputrawith Asoka. After nine 
months consultation they sent out nine teachers, 
viz., one to Cashmir and Peshawar, a ?epond to 
the country of the Nerbuddah : a third to Jle- 
war and Bundi. A fourth to northern Bifid. 
A fifth, to the Mahratta country. A sixth to 
the Greek Province of Kabul, Ar®°hosfa. A 
seventh to the country of the Himalaya; the 
eighth to Ava or Siam, that is the “ goldep 
land,” the aurea regio or the aurea cherponesus, 
and the ninth to Lanka or Ceylon. 

Some circumstances qf which wo are unin¬ 
formed must have prepared these regions for 
the reception of the ascetic doctrines of Sakyp 
muni. It is known that buddhism was intro¬ 
duced at the Court of Ming-ti, Emperor of 
China, in A. D. 65 ; into Java in A, I). 24 tp 
57 : into Kaoli, (Corea) in A. D. 372; into 
Pe-tsi, in Corea in A. D. 884 ; into Tibet, 
under Hla-ta To-ri in A. D. 407; into Sin lp or 
Sinra (in Corea) A. D. 528. in 552 into Japan,; 
and, in 632, under Srong dbzam gampp, Bud¬ 
dhism was introduced into Tibet generally. 

Buddhism has been examined by Hodgson, 
Cunningham, Yule and Czoma Korosi in India ? 
by Pallas, Schmidt, Burnouf, Muller, Bunpep 
and Wassiljew of Europe, by Turnoqr, Gogeriy 
and Spence Hardy of Ceylon; by Phayre, Mapon, 
Lowe, Bigandet and Bastian of Burmab, and 
by Legge of China and there has been much 
discussion as to the nature of the doctrines 
which Sakya preached. There is no doubt that 
he was an ascetic for he left his wife and family 
and preached and inculcated asceticism; and, 
however greatly his followers may now v#ry iu 
their belief, it is a fundamental doctrine with 
all of them that existence is an evil, fqr birth 
originates sorrow, pain, decay, end depth? 
Whether he believed in a Supreme Being hap 
been questioned. Mr. Hodgson describe hip 
belief as “ Monastic asceticism in morals a#4 
philosophical scepticism in religion” Bmpen 
considers that Sakya the hermit, qf gll fqupdr 
era of religions at once stands the negrepjt fa 
and the farthest from, Jesus of % 

Christ. Thq farthest, inasmuch as he re T 
nouncep in despair the actual world which «fa$uf 
purposes to raise to Godlike purity ; but the 
nearest, by virtue of thp width ty d hnjwpiijr 
of his conceptiqns of God, and the jwfaf 
aion which they have obtained* T&P view 
was not held by the men of to m d«f*, fhft 
styled him An-Iswara, the lordfasi ope, megft 
ing that he taught an absolutely atheistic 
nihilism, and Burnouf pongidsred the doctrine 
.of Buddha to be atheistic and materialist^ k 
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UileHUtlAie that' etfitdiM is a btdrtbeh and! Eighteen heresies afe depM’id the' Maha- 
that ahnhiiatinn ii f the highest happShess 1 Wanso, within two centuries of SakyaVd&th 
Which the sdul can’strive after. The great truth and four distinct sects, each rejoicing in the 
of the father*hood of God id lacking in Bud- name of buddhiats, are still to be traced amongst 
dhas teaching. According to Bunsen his creed the remnants of his worshippers in Hindustan, 
introduced or revived civilization and softened In its migrations to other countries since its 
nteiWeft atoongst millions. (God in Hut. Vol violent dispersion by the brahmans about the . 
pr 845.) Bunsen further adds (Ibid,p, 327) eighth century, buddhism has assumed and, 
Jthat when buddhism arose, the brahman priest* exhibited itself in a variety of shapes. At the' 
hood entered on a sanguinary persecution of its present day, its doctrines as cherished among, 
adherents, issuing in a war of extermination, the Jainas of Guzerat and Bajputana, differ 
for neither the Vedanta nor SankhyA philosophy widely from its mysteries, as administered by 
had 1 interfered with the absolute authority and the Lama of Thibet, and both are equally dis- 
etclusiVe privileges of the priesthood but had tinct from the metaphysical abstractions pro¬ 
left the'observances and sacred things intact; pounded by the monks of Nepal. Its observ- 
but Buddha had attacked all of these; impugn- ances in Jepan have undergone a still more strik* 
ed the Brahmanic system and authority and did ing alteration from their vicinity to the Bintoo 
eway with their external religious worship. He sect,and,in China,they have been similarly modi* 
opposed the practice of animal sacrifices and, fled in their contact with the rationalism of 
insteed, held to penance and a variety of severe Lao-tsen and the social demonology of the 
observances. Confucians. But in each and all, the distinction 

Buddhism triumphed throughout India from is rather in degree that in essence and the 
the time of Asoca B. 0. 255 up till the 5th general concurrence is unbroken in all the 
century'of the present era, trampling uport grand essentials of the system. (Ten, CeylVol 
the whole ceremonial'of brahmanism, with all p. 527) Sakya Muni discountenanced the’ 
its sacrifices, penanefes and castes, and asserting philosophic views of the brahmans, but did not 1 
the paramount necessity for purity of mind and deny the authority of the Vedas, Neverthfess, 
body and a more elevated moral rule. Sacrifices three marches from Jeypore, on the rohd to 
of all kinds were especially excluded from the Delhi, the town of Babra has one of the edicts of 
buddhist ritual, the offerings of flowers to Bud- Asoka on a block of stone or rock on a hill, in 
dhas-bfeing alone permitted. About the year A. old Pali anil of date B. C. 809. It is in the' 
D. 800, there arose a great brahminical revival, oldest Lat character. It differs somewhat in 
which has continued up to the present day, but style and language from the pillar and rock 
buddhism has left its influence; the great sacri- edicts. The subject is the buddhist command- 
flees of antiquity have never been revived, the ment, forbidding the sacrifice of fourfooted ani- 
Horaa and Payasa or ghi and food sacrifices mals. The Vedas are alluded to, but though not 
are exclusively offered by the vaisbnava sec- named, are condemned as, “ mean, and false 
tirians, even by most of the saivava, and the in their doctrine, and not to be obeyed,” The 
sacrificing of buffaloes, goats and fowls is chiefly scriptures of the Muni (which must be the 
practised amongst the uneducated sudra and Vedas) are spoken of as directing blood-offer- 
non-Aryan 1 rabes, to Durga, Kali, or the Earth ings and the sacrifice of animals. Priest and 
under the form of the various local deities. The priestesses, religious men and religious women, 
vSishnava who look for the coming of a ninth amongst the buddhiats, are commanded to 
aVatav, were inclined to regard Sakya as the pro- obey the edict, arid bear it in their hearts— 
phesied incarnation but when buddhism was (Vol, IX., jt?. 617.) 

M4ted on the throne of Magadha, and the old 

viMmata sect was persecuted, they fell away The valley of the Gauges was the cradle* of 
from buddhism andhave ever since been apart buddhism; which, from its rise in the sixth 
-^Veln more 1 tender of animal life than any century before Christ, gradually spread over the 
buddhist, but in other doctrines dissimilar, whole of India, It was-extended by AsokU to 1 
EyM before tfcOdeceaseof Sikya,—Sinha, how- Kashmir and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s 
etlrjsehiemv had arisen'amongst bis follow- invasion. The fourth buddhist council was 
eftlrtlridiai 1 Aftahda had been with him from held under Kanishka, prince of Kashmir B. C. 
t&e fiMf, end ton him- Buddha ! hsd referred his 150; it extended into Kabul, into Bamian in an- 
dkbipl^ns'the depaaitery of what hd himself dent Bactria a district of Persia under Darius; 
had 51 said. Nevertheless, 1 so rapidly had the traces of it appear through Mongolia and Tibet; 
vfo#a f of Buddha^ been departed from that and it was introduced into China by five huo- 
ASttfcda w8r eluded from' the deliberations dred Kashmirian missionaries, in A. D. 66 s, 
oflh^'flfot buddldst -eoUndlff aa'%u unbeliever, through India it extended into the penimuls 
^ had submitted to And Ceylon, into Nepal, BurmaMshato^Kaw 
min m. m I, p, ibe islands of Formosa and Japan 

in India where it arose, in Kabul,Baotiit, 
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Bamian and Cashmir, it still flourishes in these 
countries. 

Burldha died B. 0. 543, and buddhism was 
in India only a struggling lingering sect, 
till the time of Asoka whose edicts B. C. 255 
remain engraved on rocks. In the inscriptions 
of Asoka, buddhism appears as a system of 
pure abstract morality, no trace being exhibit¬ 
ed of the worship of Buddha himself, or of the 
serpent or tree. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, a Naga or Turanian revelation 
seems to have become incorporated with it. It 
had, at this time, fallen into a state of decad¬ 
ence and was represented by no fewer than 
eighteen different sects. The buddhist school 
of this time was known as the Hinayana. At 
this time Nag-arjuna appeared. The sayings of 
Sakya Muni had been, during his life-time, re¬ 
corded by the Nagas, from whom Nag-arjuna 
obtained the documents and he proclaimed them. 
This modification of buddhism must however 
have progressed slowly, as will be now shown. 

The gate ways of the Sanchi Tope belong to 
the first half of the first century of the Christian 
era, and though subsequent to the Naga reve¬ 
lation the sculpture scarcely indicates its exist¬ 
ence. Buddha does not appear on the Sanchi 
sculptures as an object of worship. The serpent 
is there, but rare. The dagoba or depository 
of the relics of saints is there, as also are the 
tree, the wheel and other emblems, and, on the 
whole, the sculptures on the Sanchi tope may 
illustrate the Hinayana school of buddhism, at 
the period when other doctrines were about to 
be introduced. The Amravati sculptures 
again belong to a period 300 years later than 
that of Sanchi, and in them the new school 
ofMahayana buddhism may be studied. In these, 
Buddha is an object of worship, but the serpent 
is his co-equal. The dagoba, tree and wheel are 
reverenced and the sculptures contain all the 
legends of tha later books, though in a purer 
form. Hindoos, Dasyas and other men, women, 
and animals, especially monkeys, appear in the 
sculptures worshipping the serpent and other 
gods. The serpents are all divine, five and seven 
headed, and representations are numerous of the 
Naga angelic orders; the female Naga, with 
one serpent only springing from the back, the 
male Naga with three. 

The Amravati sculptures, again, belong to a 
period three hundred years later than those of 
Sanchi, and the topes illustrate the faith as at 
their dates. In the Amravati sculptures are 
tonsured priests and other signs of a clerical or¬ 
der segregated from the laity and of au establish¬ 
ed ritual. Sanchi is illustrative of the Hina¬ 
yana buddhist philosophy, 500 yesrs before the 
oldest buddhist book, and Amravati illustrates 
the Mfthayenft philosophy 600 years after its 
promulgation, • . a. * I 
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Buddha Ghosa lived about A. D. 410 nearly. 
I,C00 years after Sakya Muni (A- D, 543 B* 
C.) and the frescoes of the caves of Adjusts 
illustrate a period 300 years later than the 
Amravati tope, and belonging to the time im¬ 
mediately preceding the decline of buddhjsm.in 
India. The Lalita Vistara or life of Buddha in 
its present form was compiled 1,400 years 
after he died. 

In A. D. 400, when Fa Hian visited India, 
buddhism was still the dominant religion, but 
the Vaishnava sect were already rising into conse¬ 
quence. In the middle of the seventh century, 
although the pilgrim Hw£n Thsang found nume¬ 
rous temples of the Saiva sect whose doctrines 
had been embraced by Skanda Gupta and the 
latter princes of Patalipnra, yet buddhism was 
still the prevailing religion of the people; But 
the faith of Sakya was evidently on the decline, 
and though it lingered about the holy cites of 
Benares and Gaya for two or three centuries 
later it was no longer the honoured religion of 
kings and princes, protected by the strong arm 
of power, but the persecuted heresy of a weaker 
party, who were forced to hide their iroagea 
under ground, and were ultimately expelled 
from their monasteries by fire. In 1835, Major 
Cunningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Sarndth, near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also 
and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
had been destroyed by fire, and Major Kittoe, 
who subsequently made further excavations was 
of the same opinion. 

Amongst the Singhalese buddhists, the term 
buddha is understood to indicate beings who 
appear in the world at intervals, and are able 
to teach men the way to attain nirvana (Hardy) 
and they recognise Auomadassa as a Buddha 
prior to Gotama ( Hardy , p. 433.) Their lite¬ 
rature is in Pali, and tue Dipavansa contains 
a history of buddhism in that island whioh 
breaks off with the death of Mahasena A. D. 
302. The Mabawansa was compiled by 
Mahawana who lived about A. D. 500; it 
was brought down to the eighteenth century 
by successive writers and was translated by the 
Hon’ble G. Turhour of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. 

The sacred canon of the buddhists now eg* 
tant is called the Tri-pitaka, €. the three baskets. 
The first basket contains all that has referenoe 
to Vinaya or morality, or discipline. The second 
contains the Sutra or discourses of Buddha; 
the third includes all works treating of dogma* 
tic philosophy or metaphysios.. The first «nd 
second each contain five separate works*- The, 
second is generally known by the name of 
Dharma or law; and it has become usual to 
apply to the third basket, wbi$b oontmoA«PW : 
separate works, the term Abhidharma or 
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lew. The Sutra are ascribed to Sakya Muni: duced by king Vijaio amongst the Ceylon bud* 
they consist of ethical and philosophical dia- dhists, which still prevails there, though directly 
logues by Sakya and they make mention of the opposed to buddhist doctrines and not existing 
gods Narayan, Jonardhan, Shib, Brahma, Peto- in any similar form in other buddhist countries* 
mah, Borun (Vorun) and Songkar. Other names Sakhya Sinha, according to Thibetan books, 
of Shib, Kubir, Sokr or Vasob, and Vissoo died near the town ol Kusha in Kamrup beneath 
Kormo. (Cal Rev.) Mahinda, son of Asoka is the shade of two sal trees on the southern bank 
supposed to have brought the Attha-katta, of the Brahmaputra river, then called Heranyo. 
ancient commentaries in Pali, to Ceylon, and In Tibet the Buddhist practical creed is 
to have translated them into Singhalese which thus briefly stated by Csoroa de Koroa :*—\tU 
Buddha ghosa, about A. D. 430 retranslated To take reluge only with Boonh. 2nd. To form 
into Pali. According to another account, the iti the mind the resolution to aim at the high- 
doctrines were first reduced to writing by the est degree of perfection, and so to be united 
Ceylon priests, during the reign of King with the Supreme Intelligence. 3rd. To 
Vartagamani 88*76 B. C. and by a synod humble oneself before Boodh, and to adpre him. 
assembled 1040 A. D. by the Turushka king 4 tk. To make offerings of things pleasing to 
Kamshka. For the former the language used the six senses. 5 tk To glorify Boodh by music, 
was tbe vernacular, from which in the 5th cen- and by hymns, and by praise of his person, 
tury it was translated into Pali; for the latter, doctrine, and love of mankind, of his perfections 
Sanscrit. Hardy in his Eastern monachism has or attributes, and of his acts for the benefit of 
discussed the views held of Buddha in Ceylon, animated beings. To confess one’s sins 
The changes made must have been very early, with a contrite heart, to ask forgiveness of 
for eighteen heresies are deplored iu the Maha- them, and to repent truly, with a resolution 
wanao within two centuries from his death, not to commit such afterwards. 7th. To rejoice 
In Ceylon, this faith has not been subjected in the moral merit and perfection of animated 

to much persecution. In the 16th century, beings, and to wish that they may obtain 

the Tatnul invaders made every effort to destroy beatitude. 8th, To pray and exhort existing 
the buddhist books, but the priests, subse- holy men to turn the wheel of religion, that 

quently, sent a mission to Siam, and properly the world may long benefit by their teach- 

ordained priests were imported from Burmah. ing (Prinsep'8 Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia^ 
By the 18th century, buddhism had regained p < 167.) 

its ascendancy. The priests latterly have been In this Tibetan creed, the doctrine of trans- 
actively diffusing a knowledge of their creed, migration is shown, and final absorption into 
They have printing presses from which tracts, Buddha as the reward of a virtuous life. It, 
pamphlets and serials issue iu great numbers, therefore, follows that Buddha, with the Tibet* 
They present some new arguments and in. ans, is the divine being, who created all and to 
ferences but the defiant and blasphemous ex- whom all return, aftd that, for the good, there is 
preisions which they contain against the sacred no separate existence, in a future world. There 
name of Jehovah, Bre probably the most awful has been some misapprehension regarding the 
ever framed in human language. Buddhas and Budhisatwas of the Tibetans, the 

In Ceylon is a foot mark on Adam’s peak regeneration of the Grand Lama being cond* 
which has been the object of pilgrimage for dered as an exceptional case of a Buddha re¬ 
ages, which buddhist8 ascribe to Buddha, turning amongst mankind. Mr. Hodgson, 
but mahomedana to Adam. There are models (pp. 137,138,) truly calls the “ divine Lamas’* 
of feet in different parts of the island, This is of Tibet, Arhantas , but he believes " that a 
the Adam’s foot of the mahomedans .—(Yule very gross superstition has wrested the just 
II. 859, 868 J notion of tbe character to its own use,” and so 

,Thc tooth of Buddha, the Dalada, Singh, created the “immortal mortals, or present pal- 
Dhata Dhata, Hind, is greatly reverenced. There pable divinities of Tibet.” In the Non?. Jour, 
are, in Ceylon,statues of Buddha of great height, Asiat. t. xiv. p. 408. ii, Fra Orazio says that 
One of Buddha near Mehintala, is 70 feet high, “Lama serapre sara coll’ istessa anima del mode* 
and one of Gotama rajah at Carculla is 38 feet, sime Ciang-c’iub, oppure in altri corpi.” Be* 
At Anarajpoora, in Ceylon, are several bud- musat was not aware of this fact when he stated' 
didst Dehgopas or Dagobas, the heights of “ Lei Lamos du Tibet se considered euxmemee 
which vary. They were built at from B. C. comme autant de divinitea (Bouddhas) incafc 
80? to A. D* 276. , neespour le salut des bommea.” But tht 

There was a pepal tree at Buddha Gaya, a explanation which Major Cunningham received, 
shoot from which, shown as the Bo-tree, has in Ladak, which is the same aa that obtained; 
been cherished at Anarajapura for twenty by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple snd oonviac* 
centuries and in the court yard of every vib&ra ing. Tbe grand Lama is only a regenerated 
awt temple of Ceylpn, trees are preserved asob- Budbisatwa, who refrains from accepting Bud** 
jeeitof veneration. A system of caste wan intro- fdbahood, that he may continue to bf 
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again and' again tot the* baaefffc of mankind. 
For a Buddha cannot possibly' be regenerated, 
gadbenceithe famous epithets of SaThaGatha, 

thus gone/* and Suqata,-** well gone/* or 
gone for ever.— (The Bhilsa Topes by Major 
(faMMghaW) payee 1 to 67.) One of the es- 
tablished points in Tibetan buddhism is the 
belief in metempsychosis, or the migration of 
the souls of animated beings, and the Tibetans 
believe in sir forms in which a living being 
may be reborn* viz. Lha Tib Deva, Sansk. 
spirits or gods; Mi or men: Lha mayin, or 
evil spirits • Dudo or Johaong* brute beasts ; 
Yidaga, imaginary monsters, and inmates of 
Nyalba or Naraka or bell. 

The Buddhist religious works of Tibet 
brought to notice by Alexander Csoraa de 
Koros, are the Tanjur, which consists in its 
different editions of 100,102 and 108 folio 
volumes and' comprises 1083 distinct works. 
The Tanjur consists of 225 volumes folio each 
Weighing from 4 to 5 pounds, in the edition of 
Phking, but editions hsve also been published 
at LHassa, and other places. Of these de Koros, 
gave an analysis in the 20th Volume of the 
Asiatic Researches and died soon after. In 
Tfarkestan, buddhism was still prevailing in 
A. D, 1419, in the cities of'Turfan and Kamil, 
when Shah Rukh*s ambassadors passed through 
and Toghlaq Timur was the first mahomedan 
sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of Chen- 
gaz. There are now many buddhist priests at 
the capital of Khotan, but mahomedanism had 
been extensively prevalent in East Turkestan 
f6r centuries prior to its conquest by the 
Chinese in A. D. 1757, and the buddhist 
priests and temples may have been Bince intro- 
dimed. 

. Nearly* all Ladak is of tho buddhist faith,. 
the,valley of Le or Ladak proper, Zanskar, 
Hembaks or Dras; Bnru and Purik, Spiti, 
Nubra, Janskee, Eong are all buddhist. Ot 
Eupshu, and Hanle, information is needed. 

In; the buddhism of the Burmese, they 
utterly in theory at least, deny an' intelligent 
and i eternal Creator, and yet they distinctly 
recognise and apprebend future punishment of 
w>) Ot rather ofthe violation of the Buddha’s 
commandments. This punisbment r they argue, 
isworked-oulby the powers of nature:in neces¬ 
sary sequent© of progression,, just as yon eat 
some frakrand a bowel complaint ensues; Mind, 
they say, produces action. The motive is chief. 
Xfttnyt one speak or act from a corrupt mind, 
sufferings will, follow the action, as the wheel 
Mows ihediftedt foot of the.ox. And, egaitr, 
mind’ produces action; The motive is chief; 
Astfana proceed from mind; If any one; speak 
or aetvwithi a pure* intention, enjoyment will 
foHnwiim actson, a the shadow attended 
wbitewe.— ( Fstfe’s? Embassy, p. $8.) 


Dr, Mason, writingof baddhis^m'Binnsib, ■ 
|says that the philosophy of buddhism id the 
religion'of buddhism: To be a buddhist is?tO 
believe in the philosophy of being: The 
buddhists propound as an axiom that dlthings 
are unreal, and on it all their philosophy is 
based. Some buddhists recognise' idols, 0 J feW 
wholly reject the worship of idolr, but these 
are equally buddhists, who believe that true 
happiness is not found in any state of body* of’ 
mind ; that existence is a calamity, and that the' 
only desirable object is the extinction of being- ■ 
or Nirban, where there is deliverance ffOm ! 
ideas and consciousness. To- be a pious* 
buddhist is to remainUnaffected by surround*-' 
ing objects, to deny ones-self of every thing 
beyond the bare necessaries of life and * to cry"' 
lout, day and nizht, all things are transitory,' 
[productive of unhappiness and unreal;- A 
[change of heart and implicit faith arfe esstentyaf 
[of salvation. The Burmese buddhists believe 1 
in good and evil spirits and in the scheme of 
transmigration and, for the good, dual absorp¬ 
tion, and the Burmese' buddhist prays that- hh 
may, in his transmigrations, meet with a Buddha 1 
to convert him. Woman takes a humble posi¬ 
tion in Burmese buddhism and she longs to* 
become a man in her next transmigration. 

| Their views as to the desirableness for release 1 
from this life are evinced in rrtoues painful to 
European feelings. The Revd. Mr. Mafkil; 
when in Moulmein, had a sick pupil whom he 1 
went to see. On entering the house, and id' 
quiring for the lad, the mother in a glad man^ 
ner repeated he was well, and jauntily led to 
another room, where he was pained to find the 
young boy lying dead, and still more pained by 
the mother continuing to repeat that he was 
well. In Burmali, in some temples, four part ■ 
terrestrial Buddhas occupy* the* four sidesof- 
some temples.- (Yule Cathay) i t 242. 

In Burmah, there is a great belief iu spirita'' 
both good and bad, amongst others' thef net, 
and the beloo. An attempt to reformbuddhistn 1 
was made, in 1863, by some of thcchief'pltooh- 
gyees of Kemmendine. Like the protestants of + 
Christianity and the bramhists of hitfd6eieSfc,4he' 
reformers seem to go back to their oldest books, 
or Bedagat) the threte series of 1 

describe the duties of priests and iatty'arid'tf#* 
fine the objects of faith; They condemned thd 
^practices of this degenerate agoMntidP aa^ 
priests wearing sandals, carrying 
visiting religious theatrical shown. The new ;k 
seat seemed to be puritans/ At theboltomuf' 
their reforms, ludicrous as tfoy appeeh, then^ 
wasdoubtless much puritan earnertortf. They 
called, themselves " Soolaf Gandee/? Sbetoy* 
'meaning the greart: spirit to wbott ;: thk p®ida l! 
in the centre of Rangoon is* dedicated;- In* 
hindoosim' some 1 new and^eavdcrt * 160 $ like * 

religionsorctews of> riwhh|fr 
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Butik wjoew thing to see a development 
pf within §o apathetic a oreed as 

modem buddhism, 

ijetwiEien the buddhiate of 8iam and .Ceylon, 
flHgp>haa been much intercourse, and it ia pro- 
babJe.that almost identical doctrines are held in 
the two. countries. During the efforts made by 
tbp bpddhigt monks of Ceylon, in the defence 
of jthe}r religion and in their attacks on Christi¬ 
anity and on Jehovah, the king of Siam and 
ope of the native chiefs of Kandy contributed 
hugely towards the publication of the numer¬ 
ous tracts, pamphlets, and serials that were 
sent (forth from the buddhist printing presses 
of Ceylon. When Siam was visited by Sir 
Jqhu Bowring, he found a king reigning, who, 
in early life, when a late king had usurped the 
throne, bad withdrawn from political squabbles 
tp the safety and sanctity of the religious pro¬ 
fession and was residing in a buddhist temple, 
from whence he was brought forth to occupy 
the throne, after the seclusion of a quarter of a 
century. It ia stated by a writer in the Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago (No. XI, Nov. 1862, 
p. ff06) that, in Cambodia, Buddha is 
stylqd Samopacudom. He is not regarded by 
the Cambojim as the first cause, the creator 
pf pH things, but there prevails amongst them 
a pantheism, in which all nature is deified, 
bit above all they place Buddha and worship 
him daily. I he Satra Trayphum and the Satra 
Papilhorp are mentioned as two of their books. 

Ip China, buddhism has never taken a 
high place amongst the philosophies and re- 
ligipns'of the country, though recognised as 
* state religion frpm A. D. 65, under the Em¬ 
peror Ming-ti. But buddhist missionaries had 
pntered China in the third century before 
Christ. A missionary is mentioned in the 
Chpese Annals in the year 217 B. C.; and about 
the year 120 B. C., a Chinese general, after 
defeating the barbarous tribes north of the de¬ 
sert of Gobi, brought back as a a trophy a 
gPldSMtatueof Buddha .-(Muller's lectures, 

k W ?T intercou ™ between the 
buddhists of India and China for some centuries, 
aftpi th| introduction of buddhism into China, 
m W the tenth eentury, after A. D, 975 
(he religions visitors to China became greatly 
nwre nurneww* Ala0) Chineae ^ * 

ed years in India studying their religion and 
they wrote narratives of their travels. Of these, 
there have been published the travels of Fa 

°*e? Uen Thaan & 

ft- ^W5;md of Hoe Singh who set out 
4 D, W8. A later Weller, Khi-Nie. who 
jmn^fpd A, P. 96^976, was sent by the em- 
BM et the head of 80(k monks to 

tgifeof Bnddha and to oolleei palm books; 
***■■ pilgrimages continue, and Colonel 
m klmt men It Hardwar. «k u 


crossed the Himalaya from Msh-Ohifl do visit 
the holy flame at Jawala-mulhi in the Punjab 
-lYule.XXIJI, 41L) 

The Chinese buddhist invooation is Oh me to 
Fo! Oh me to Fo! 

In China and Mongolia according to 
and Gabet, theistic buddhists acknowledge 
an A di-Buddha or eternal Buddha, whom they 
consider to be god over all. In Ceylon and 
Indo Chinese countries, there is no sack belief, 
( Yule, L 242.) Much of the costume of bod# 
dhist priests and of the ritual, has a similarity 
to those of chrisftian9 of the Romish and Greek 
forms, and De Guignes, De Gama, Clavijo* 
Anthony Jenkinson, all notice statementa re¬ 
garding the Geeek Church, the Chinese, and 
Burraans, indicative of a belief in the identity 
of the form of worship. When Dr. Richard¬ 
son and Captain Macleod, in their exploration 
of the countries east of Burroah, fell in with 
Chinese traders—these generally claimed them 
as of their own religion. In the Chinese 
| temples are a number of images not unlike the 
! ehristian representations of Mary and of soma 
of the saints; lamps and wax lights are on the 
buddhist altar; the buddhist priests are robed 
in the sacred vestments called Pluvials in 
Christian ritual books, processions of suppliants 
occur as with rhristians and chaunting is in a 
style Rimost exactly like the Gregorian cliMint* 
of Christian churches. Early Christian mission¬ 
aries to China believed these to have been in¬ 
troduced among them by the devil, clumsily 
imitating holy things and grasping at the 
honors due to God .—(Yule II, 661.) 

A prominent feature amongst the Japanese 
is the variety of their religious beliefs, one of 
which is that of Buddha, but the Sin-tu religion 
prevails to ss great an extent. The priests of 
the buddhist religion use the Chinese language 
in their worship, except in their poetry which 
is in the Japanese tongue. There is a paper ia 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan , in which 
an endeavour is made to identify the curious 
symbol so often found on buddhist images, 
which buddhists themselves regard as the 
emblem of the seal of Buddha's heart^-th* 

“ Swastika** of Sanscrit scholars—with the 
" Hammer of Tbor” of Scandinavian mythology* 

It is conjectured that this symbol xnnst have 
been brought to China, Japan, and Mongols* 
by buddhist priests, and its origin it therefor* 
to be looked for in India. , It approri thereon 
the most ancient buddhist coins, and has been 
noticed on the walls of all the rock-cut tempfaa; 
of Western India. Even the Ramayana men^ 
tions domestic utensils as marked with th* 
very same figure. The Swastika appears b an* 
cient Teutonic and Scandinavian mythology* 
under the name of Thor’s hammer, at the 
sceptre of Thor, the god of thunder. It ham 
^also been discovered on many ancient coite# 
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indo-Germanic nations. From all this it is brews were commanded to give freely, and to 
concluded that the Svastika was the com- throw their bread upon the waters with an assul 
mon symbol and chief magic charm of the rauce that after many days it would return $0 
Aryan races before they separated. To the them again* In the buddhist, hindu and maho- 
preseut day this “ hammer of Thor” is used medan religions, as also amongst the Romish 
among the German peasantry, and in Ireland as Christians, it is not only deemed good to give 
a magical sign to dispel thunder. Moreover, alms, but the giving bestows a merit on the indi* 
as in the middle ages, bells used to be rung to vidual and’ they are generally bestowed with 
drive away thunder, the Svastika of the East much openness. In such case differing from the 
used to be engraved on church-bells, and to injunction in Matthew vi. 2 “ When thou doest 
the present day many bells in England bear thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee.” 
the symbol. Hindu and mahomedan sovereigns beatow 

The buddhism of the Lieu-Cheu Islands is much to the shrines of their respective faiths, 
less perfect than that of the Japauese. and annually, on the maharram, the mahome* 

The Korean buddhists and buddhism were clan kings entertain many Syeds on permanent 
made known to Mexico by Chinese priests, pay. Some mendicants, alike hindus and bud* 
in the fifth century A. D and had followers dhists, are not allowed to solicit or demand 
in that country until the thirteenth century, alms, but have to go with a quickstep, and, with 
when the conquering Azteks put an end to it, or without a bell, through the streets, and with* 
Buddhism is eminently a religion of ne- out comment, accept whatever is thrown into 
gation. In carrying out the ascetic views of their wallet. And to describe a child as of an 
Sakya Muni, pious buddhists of all these unknown father a speaker will say, who can say* 
countries, both men and women, have, from the who threw the morsel into the beggar’s wallet, 
first enunciation of his doctrines, been ac- Others solicit humbly as I. Samuel c. xxv.v. 8, 
cuatomed to withdraw from public life into mo- 1 Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
Jiasteries and convents. We have distinct evi- hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David/ 
deuce of the existence of institutions of this a mode of address not unfrequent among the 
kind established at dates long antecedent to hindus with whom a poor man often saya to a 
the Christian era. They were in the form of rich man, ‘ Oh! father, fill the belly of thy son: 
Vihara, or cells and caves, or buildings, erected he is in distress.’ But the hindu pilgrims to 
for the convenience of those who sought so to sacred shrines are often exacting, even insolent 
spiritualise themselves by separation from the and, though rarely so to Europeans, will sit 
world. Only the ruins of such buildings exist down at a door and refuse to stir until their 
in India, but in Tibet and Tartary they still are day’s food be given and the mahomedan fakirs 
like those left by the Indian Sramanas, or of whom there are several sects, often continue 
Lamas, ten and twenty centuries anterior to the to demand till alms be given. The buddhist 
present, and varying very little from what is re- mendicants are the least clamorous, and so 
ported of the monasteries of the earlier Christi- completely is the act of offering to their shrines* 
ansj there are also, according to M. Hue, both the final individual merit, that costly gifts can 
at Koon-boom and in Tibet, the types of the be immediately removed and outside the great 
devotees who practised penances, and sat as temples at Rangoon and Prome such vast quan* 
pillars, like Simeon Stilites* tities of food offerings are daily thrown, as to 

Pythagorean institutions are described as be disgusting. All these classes have distill'* 
very monastic in their character, in that guishiug costumes, the buddhist with hia 
respect resembling closely, the vihara of yellow robe; the hindu sanyasi or viragi smear* 
the buddhists of India. The doctrines of ed in ashes, and the mahomedan fakir may 
Pythagoras were widely spread over Greece, have a loin cloth. Amongst them ail, are many 
over Italy, and Asia Minor for centuries after true ascetics, and recently in 1867 a hindu 
hie decease, and under the name of Mithraic, devotee was to be seen, who bad, at that time 
the faith of Boodh had also a wide exten- sat for five years in one of the Eilora caves; 
sion,— {Prinsep's Tibet , Tartary and Mongolia , but there are amongst them also many im« 
p. 140,161.) postors.— Professor Max Muller's Lectures, p* 

To a buddhist ascetic, continence is essen- 140. Professor Max Muller's Chips from a (hr* 
tial to purity, but even contaot is unlawful, man Workshop; Bunsen's God in Histoty, PoL 
Nevertheless convents for women are very i. 341, 211. Wheeler's Hist, of India, p, 159/ 
characteristically buddhist institutions, they Tennent's Ceylon, Vol. I.p. 848,627 j ti. 614; 
existed in the Barman empire till of late years, Tennant's Christianity in Ceylon, p, 206, 807 
and are still to be met with in Nepal and 864; Hardy's Eastern Menaehim ; Gdentta 
Tibet,— {Toy Cart, p. 148.) Review; Froze?'s Magazine, June 1868 , 

Alms and almsgiving have ever taken an Rangoon Times; Saturday Review y Bengal 
important place in the religious systems off the As, Soc. Jmm ; Jbum, fit&Arekip* Binth 
*°rid. So early as the time of Moses, the He- j ring's Siam, Vol, /»p, 50 j Prmep's Antique 
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ties by fflwmas, p, 150 ; Prinsep'a Tibet, to be copied. In Dr. Bird’* learned u Histo* 
Tartary and Mongolia, p. 140,162; Coleman's rical Researches on the Origin and Principles 
Mythology, p, 205 ; Revd. W. Taylor's Coda- of the Buddha and Jaina Religions/* there are 
logue Raimrie * Toy Cart, p 142 } Cunning • several plates of inscriptions from the caves of 
hem's history of the Sikh, p. 23 ; Cunning - Kanari, Karli, Ajunta, Ellora, Nasifc, &c. 
ham's bhilsa Topes, p> 1-67 ; Colonel Henry The Vihara or Monasteries, are of two 
Yule's Embassy] Yule's Cathay and the Way kinds1st, Cave Viharas, of which several 
Thither ; Perry's Bird's Eye Piewof India , p. magnificent specimens have been published by 
53; iftic** Recollections of a Journey, p. 105. Mr. Fergusson; and 2nd, Structural Viharas, 
The Revd. J. T. Jones in Journ . Ind. Arch. of which some specimens still remain at Sanchi, 
No. 9, Vol. 7. Tod's Rajasthan ; American but in a very ruinous condition. 

Expedition. ( a 0 The Vihara or Monastery caves, are the 

BUDDHA-BA8ARA, Sans, Oardiosper- first class, and consist of (1) natural caverns or 
mum halicacabum, Linn; popular superstition caves slightly improved by art. These are the 
asserts that by eating its seeds, the understand- most ancient, and are found appropriated to re* 
ing is enlightened, and the memory rendered ligious purposes in Bebar and Cuttack: next 
miraculously retentive.—^. FI. And. (2) a verandah opening behind into cells for the 

BUDDHA DAS. Father of Upatisso who abode of priests, as in Cuttack and in the oldest 
built hospitals for cripples, for pregnant vihaia at Ajunta; the third (3)has an enlarged 
women, for the blind and diseased. See Ma- hall supported on pillars. The most splendid of 
homedanism. these are those of Ajunta ; though the Dherwara 

BUDDHAGAYA. A city erected near the at Ellore is also fine, and there are some good 
spot where Goturna became a Buddha, many specimens at Salsette and Juner. 
buddhists' architectural remains have been dis- (b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
covered there.— Hyder's Eastern Monachism , class. These are the temples or churches of the 
page 434. scries and one or more of them is attached to 

BUDDHA GHOSA, author of a commentary every set of caves in western India, though 
on the sacred writings of the buddhists.— Har- none exist on the eastern side. Unlike the 
dig's Eastern Monachism. Viharas, all these caves have the same plan 

BUDDHA GUPTA, a king who governed ihe end arrangement. The Karli cave is the most 
country between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, perfect in India. All these consist of an external 
about the eighth century. porch or music gallery, an internal gallery over 

BUDDHA .KAKARA, Tel, Cardiosper* the entrance, a central aisle which may be called 
mum balicacabum, Linn, See Buddha baaara. a naive, roofed by a plain waggon vault, and a 
BUDDHATHAN, the shed in which is semi-dome terminating the naive, under the 
placed the Sonthal deity Msnjiharam. centre of which always stands a Dahgopaor 

BUDDHA TRIVICRAMA, a name of Bud- Ohaitya. In the oldest temples, the Dahgopa 
dha. consists of a plain central drum, surmounted 

BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURAL RE- by a hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee 
MAINS are the only vestiges of the prevalence which supported the umbrella of stale of wood 
in British India of the doctrines taught by or stone. These two classes comprehend all 
Sakya Sinha and his disciples, but they afford the buddhist caves in India. The third class 
valuable illustrations of the alterations intro- of religious architectural remains in India, 
duoed into that great teacher's doctrines. It is consists of brahminical caves, properly so 
known that the final disappearance of bud- called. The finest specimens are at Ellora and 
dhism from continental and peninsular India Elephanta though some good ones exist also 
was violent, their priests were slain and their on the island of Salsette and at Mahabslipur* 
temples burned, and there can be no doubt In form many of them are copies of and a good 
that the brahminical priesthood were the imme- deal resemble the buddhist vihara. But they 
diate actors iu the scenes; but whether these have not been appropriated from the buddhists 
were of the Vaishnava or Saiva sect there is no as the arrangement of the pillars and position of 
information. The buddhist remains now exist- the sanctuary are different. They are never sw¬ 
ing may be divided into four distinct classes; rounded by cells as all viharas are, and their 
1st, Gave Temples, containing Topes, Sculp- walls are invariably covered or meant to ba 
tures,Paintings, and numerous inscriptions. 2nd, covered with sculpture, while the viharas art 
Vihara, or Monasteries, 3rd, Inscriptions on almost as invariably decorated by paintings ex* 
Bofcksiand Pillars. 4th, Tope, or religious edi- cept the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculp* 
fiees. Major Gill, of the Madras Army, was long ture of course always, set the question at rest. > 
employed ah Ajunta in copying paintings; but The fourth class consists of rock cut models 
iho volumes of , inscriptions in the caves of of structural brahminical temples* To< thhi 
N||«k, Juair, lCsnari, and Karli, still remain class belong the far famed Kylas at Ell^t^ffis, 
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SUite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruths at 
Mahabalipur. This last is out out of isolated 
blooka of granite but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subba group at Ellora should per¬ 
haps form a fifth, but whether they are Brahmi- 
uiCHl or Jaina is undecided. 

The fifth or true Jaina caves occur at Khan- 
dagiri i n Cuttack aud in the southern parts of 
India, but are few and insignificant. In the 
rock of Gwalior fort, there are cut in the rock 
a number of rude colossal figures some 30 to 40 
feet high, of some of the Thurtankur; some 
sitting, some standing. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
of Rsjagriha: the milkmaid's cave and brahman 
girl's cave have inscriptions in the Lath charac¬ 
ter. They are about 200 B. C. aud are the 
most ancient caves of India. The Nagaijuni 
cave and Haft Klvaneh or Satghar group are 
situated in the southern arm of the hill at some 
little distance from the brahman girl and milk 
maid's cave. Another group is the neighbour¬ 
ing Kama Chapara and Lomas Rishi caves. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagiri hills 
about 20 miles from Cuttack and five from 
Boban Eswara are next in antiquity to those of 
Behar. They are built on the hills of Udyagiri 
and Kandagiri, the former are Buddhist and the 
older,, the latter probably Jaina. Many of the 
inscriptions are in the Lath character, and this 
gives, their age as anterior to the Christian era. 
The frieze sculpture in the Ganesgompha is 
superior to any in India and resembles that of 
the Sanchi tope at Bhilsa. In it there are 
no gods, no figures of different sizes nor any 
extravagance. In the Buddhist caves here, there 
ate.no.figures of Buddha, nor any images. In 
a Jaina cave near, on Khandagiri, the 24 
Thirtankara with their female energies are 
sculptured. 

The Ajunta, are the most complete series of 
buddhist oaves in India without any mixture 
of brahmanism and contain types of all the 
rest. They are in a ravine or narrow valley in the 
ghat south of the Taptee. 

At Bang in a ravine or small valley in the 
ghat on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient Buddhist caves, 

The Karli caves ire close to the high road 
from Poocah to,Bombay, about half way down, 
on the right hand aide of the vaUey at you pro* 
e«d towards the. sea, They are sot so exten¬ 
sive, aa those of Ajunta. but they, are* purely 
buddhist. The largest and most splendid Chaitya 
oav& temple in India which could be selected 
to reproduction by art is the principal excava- 
tipn at Karli, and itia also interesting as the 
oldeitJndian work of the. kind known to exist. 

Kwli has numerousiasoriptions in the caves, 
k the Pali laoguage, of date B. C: 543, (Dr. 
VMm) bit if the Salivahana era be intended, 


then the date is A. D. 176, (Dr. 

The character used in those inscriptions is 
slightly modified Lat. The religion, or divini¬ 
ties or sages mentioned are buddhist, the invo* 
cation is to the Triad ; no doubt meaning Bud¬ 
dha, Dhurma, Bangs. Of the kings or princes 
mentioned, Dr. Wilson says, Vijaraj Dr. Steven¬ 
son, Arodhana, lord of India, Garga* ruler of 
the Shaka. Of the numerous buddhist inscrip¬ 
tions in the cave temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson 
and Stevenson are not quite agreed about the 
reading. But, Garga,the “ ruler of the Shaka" 
(8akya, Buddha’s tribe), is mentioned. Dr* 
Stevenson mistook the language for Sanskrit, 
which Mr Prinsep from copies sent by Col* 
Sykes proved to be Pali. The excavation of 
the temples, and gifts by individuals in aid, 
are mentioned.—499. 

The Salsette or Kenneri oaves, in the Island 
of Salsette, are purely buddhist, but inferior to 
those of Ajunta or Karli. They are excavated 
in a hill in the midst of au immense tract of 
forest country and Mr. Fergusson supposes 
their date to be about the 9th or 10th century 
of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles 8. E. from Ne- 
rauch, but close to Chundivassa, contains 
buddhist caves with a brahminical rock temple 
behind. Those of Dhumnar, like the caves of 
Ellora, contain a strong admixture of biah- 
raanism. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a porphy* 
rifeic greenstone amygdaloid and are largely 
brahminical. They are in the face of the 
mountain overlooking the valley of the Goda- 
very close to Roza, the burial place of Dow- 
latabad and where Aurungzeb is interred. 

Those of Elephanta are entirely brahmanical, 
though perhaps of the same age as those of 
Ellora. The caves of Elephanta overlook the 
harbour of Bombay. They are cut in a harder 
rock than those at Ellora. These oaves are in 
the island of Gharipuri, called by Europeans 
Elephants, an island in Bombay harbour# 
Among the hundreds of figures, there sculp* 
tured, every principal deity is found. Buddha 
is, evidently, from his size and situation,# 
principal personage there; Mababalinuramor 
Seven Pagodas between Coveioog and Sadrac* 
south of Madras, have bean described by Da. 
Babington in Vol. II. Tran*. R* A. & p-859; 
and by Messrs. Chambers and Goldiogham iu 
A. R. VoL I, pt 145 and V. p* 69 and by 
Mr. Charles Gubbias in BsngaL At, Soc * 
Jowmal. 

The Mahabalipore caves aim entirely brah¬ 
manical and have been exoavated after all the 
other series were formedv-(f 'tfgwm't llQck 
ctitmplto of ImUa.) 

The inscriptions on the pillairi at Delhi and 
Allahabad and on to Tirhwfr pillars at Matbya 
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And Hadhiya, have bhgago been deciphered j either real or supposed. The first, Chod 
and translated by the remarkable ingenuity of ten, means simply an “ offering' 1 to the Deity, 
the late James Vrinsep. The inscriptions on 1 the latter, Dung-ten, is emphatically a M bone," 
the rocks at Junagiri in Gujrat, and at Dhauli or relic-receptacle. The same distinction is 
in Kuttack, were also interpreted by him. A preserved in the Sanskrit terms, Chaitya and 
supposed third version of the rock inscriptions Dhatugarbha or Dhagoba. The former is 
(but in the Ariano-Pali character), which whs properly a religious edifice, dedicated to Adi- 
found at Kapnrdigiri, near Peshawur, has been Buddha, while the latter is only a “ relic* 
carefully collated with the others by Professor shrine/' or repository of ashes, The word 
Wilson. Many short inscriptions from Gaya, Chaitya, however, means any sacred object— 
Sanohi, and Birat, as well as from the Cave as a tree, an altar, a temple—as well as Any 
temples of Southern India, have also been monument raised on the site of a funeral pile, 
published at different times, but, with the as a mound or a pillar. Chaitya may, therefore, 
single exception of the edicts in the Rock In- perhaps, be only a general term for both kinds 
scription8, which contain the names of An- of mound ; while Dhatugarbha or Dhagoba is 
tioclius, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas, the particularly restricted to the “ relic" shrine, 
inscriptions in the able work of Major Cun- The word Tope is derived from Afghanistan, 
ningham are of greater interest, and of much where it is used to designate all the solid 
higher importance, than all that had before mounds of masonry which were opened by 
been published. The numerous Topes which Messrs. Honigberger and Masion. The same 
still exist in India are chiefly confined to a term also is applied to the massive tower of 
few localities. The Topes of Kabul and Jel- Mauikyala in the Panjab, as well as to all the 
lalabad were opened by Messrs. Honigberger smaller towers in its neighbourhood, Thera 
and Masson in 1835, and those between the can be no doubt therefore that the term Tope 
Indus and the Jhelura by Generals Ventura is the same as the Pali "Sthupo," and toe 
and Court in 1833 and 1834. The Topes Sanskrit “ Stupa," a “ mound" or u tumulus," 
near Benares were opened by Major Cun- both of which terms are of constant use in the 
ningham in 1835, and those at Sanchi and Buddhist books. Stupa, or Tope, is therefore 
other places around BhiUa, were also opened a name common to each kind of tumulus ; 
by him and Lieut. Maisey in January mid whether it be the solid temple dedicated to the 
February of 1857. The Topes of Tirhut and Supreme Being, or the massive mound erect- 
Bahar still remain to be examined. Of the ed over the relics of Sakya, or of one of 
Bhilsa Topes none have yet been described his more eminent followers. From several 
excepting the largest of the Sanchi group passages in the Pali buddhistical annals, it 
near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of would appear that Topes were in existence 
this building, with a short account of the various prior to Sakya's advent, and that they were 
subjects represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs objects of much reverence to the people, 
of the gateways, was published by Captain J. 8«kya himself especially inculcated the main- 
D, Cunningham, in the Journal of the Asiatic tenance of these ancient Chaityas, and the 
Society of Bengal. In the Topes dedicated to continuance of the accustomed offerings and 
the celestial Buddha, the invisible being who worship. In the sixth of his precepts, to the 
pervaded all space, no deposit was made, people of Vbisali, he enjoins them to maintain, 
but the Divine Spirit, who is u Light," respect, reverence, and make offerings to the 
was supposed to occupy the interior, and Chaityas; and to keep up the ancient offerings 
was typified on the outside by a pair of without diminution. But this was, doubtless, 
eyes, placed on each of the fonr sides either only a politic accommodation of his own doe* 
of the base, or of the crown of the edifice, trines to the existing belief of the people, 
8uoh is tbe^ great Chaitya or Tope near adopted for the purpose of ensuring a more 
Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to Swayam- ready assent to his own views. Like as Ma- 
bhuuaih the Self-existent” in which the eyes homed recognised the prophetic missions of 
are placed on the upper portion of the building, Moses and Elias, and the divinity of ou¥ 
A specimen of the regular Chaitya is repre- Saviour Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknow- 
sefated in the 8rd comportment (inner face) ledge the holy munis Karkutsanda, or Kra- 
of the left-hand pillar of the eastern gate kuchanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his id* 
at Sanchi, in which the two eyes are mediate predecessors. They were probably, 
placid one abate the qjther. Soeh also are the heroes or saints, who had obtained the rasped 
ntftWtottS Chhod-ten id Tibet, whieh are dedi- of their fellow-countrymen during life, and 
outodt © 1 the celestial Buddha, in contradis- their reverence after death. Stupas had been 
titfdfe* to the Dung-tens, which are built in erected over the relice m the neighbourhoods 
bmtov of the mortal Buddhas, and which Kapila and of Benares, and their worship #ar 
ought to contain some portion of their relics too firmiy eObwblaBhed Ad be attacked withaip 
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chance of success, flaky* therefore carefully 
engrafted them on his own system as the bud' 
dhas of a former age. It appears also that 
stupas had been erected over supreme monarchs 
prior to flakya^s advent, for Silky* particularly 
informs his disciple Ananda that, over the re¬ 
mains of a chakravarti raja, they build the 
sthupo at a spot where four principal roads 
meet/’ It is clear, therefore, that the 'lope, 
or “ tumulus,” was the common form of tombs 
at that period. In fact, the Tope, as its name 
implies, is nothing more than a regularly-built 
cairn or pile of stones, which was undoubtedly 
the oldest form of funeral memento, The 
Topes were, therefore, of three distinct kinds: 
1st, the Dedicatory, which were consecrated 
to the Supreme Buddha; 2nd, the strictly 
Funereal, which contained the ashes of the 
dead; and 3rd, the Memorial, which wjere 
built upon celebrated spots. Oi the Dedica¬ 
tory Topes, as it is improbable that.m/V- 
posit would have been placed in 
today plausibly conclude that the larged/. £es, 
suoh as those of Snnehi, Satdhara, aP^hoj- 
pur, were consecrated to the Supreme Invisible 
Adi-Buddha. Of the Memorial Topes,(little is 
at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, thSR 1 * great Manikyala Topelwas of 
this kind, forX^infcriptfon extracted from it, 
which begins 'VWt Gomangasa, 7 of the 
abandoned body,” undoubtedly refera to Sak- 
ya’s abandonment of his body to h hungry 
lion. This tope, therefore, dates earlier than 
the period of Fa Hian’s Indian pilgrimage in 
A. D. 400. The Funeral Topes were of course 
the most numerous, as they were built of all 
sizes and kinds of material, acco^-g to the 
rank of the deceased and the meab of his 
fraternity. At Bhojpur, the Topes** occupy 
four distinct stages or platforms of the hill. 
The largest Topes, six in number, occupy ttu*. 
uppermost stage, and were, it is believed, dedi¬ 
cated to Buddha ; that is, either to the celestial 
Buddha, Adinatb, or to the relics of the mortal 
Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne out by 
the fact that the largest Tope contained no 
deposit, and that the second and third sized 
Topes yielded crystal boxes, one of which, 
shaped like a Tope, contained only a minute 
portion of human bone smallar than a pea.— 
Cunningham , Bhika Topes; Fergusson , Bock- 
cut Temples, Masson . 

BUDDHIST TRIAD, consists of Buddha, 
Dharraa and Sangha. 

BUDDHI8T WHEEL, is a prominent object 
in the buddhist sculptures of India. It is 
supposed to be as an emblem of the perpetual 
sneoession and eternity of matter; and it served 
likewise another purpose in the corruptions of 
buddhism. Prayers were pasted on it by the 
priests, who then put the wheel into , rapid 


devolution, Each turn had the efficacy o/in 
oral repetition * and the faster it revolved -the 
more rapidly was the devotee approaching the 
ultimate bliss of Nirvana.— Tennent's Chritfi* 
anihj in Ceylon, p. 244, 

BUDHA, Hind. Old. 

BUDHA GANGA, the old bed of the 
Ganges, from which the stream has shifted. It 
is traceable below Hastinapoor and also below 
Soron and Kurapil. The change of bed seems 
to have occurred since the time of Akbar.- 1 - 
Elliot. 

BUDHIL RIVER. A tributary of the Ravi, 
rises in the Laliul range, issues in part from a 
lake at Mani-Mahes, a mountain much frequent¬ 
ed by hindu pilgrims. At the junction, the 
stream is about half the volume of the Ravi.— 
Cleghorn Punjab Report , p. 110, 

BUDDLEA LINDLEYANA. Syn of Edg- 
worthia chrysantha. 

BUDDLEGUNGE, in L. 89° 8' E. and 
L. 25° 41' N. 

BUDLLEIA CRISPA. 

Cheta buta .Hind. Dhuru.OP Chamba. 

Speravana. Pashtu. Chitta buti. Hind. 

A plant of the Panjab. 

BUDGEROW, A boat in use on the Ganges. 
See Bajra, Boat. 

BUDGEROW or Baggala; The latter name is 
an Arabic word, the feminine of “bS-ghl” a mule. 
The Baggala is engaged in the trade of Cutch, 
Guzerat and the Malabar coast, to the gulph of 
Persia, the coast of Arabi* and the Red Sea. 
They are Indian vessels and manned with Indian 
seamen called lascars. It is one of the most an¬ 
cient vessels to be met with in the Indian seas. 
Their extreme length, from stern to tnffrail, is 
about seventy-tour feet, the breadth about 
twenty-five feet, and the depth in hold eleven 
feet six inches, with about one hundred and 
fifty tons buiihen. The peculiarity of form 
and extraordinary equipment of these vessels is 
said to have been the same from the period of 
Alexander the Great: they are armed with two 
guns on the after part or right-aft of the .stern 
for defence against pirates; and have their 
poop decks with a round stern: their extreme 
sections about the centre or middle of the ves¬ 
sel : they are very broad in proportion to their 
length, with a sharp rising floor: the stetn is 
straight, and rakes very little more than the 
stern post. These vessels are constructed* with, 
timbers and planks, which are nail and trenail 
fastened, in the most rude and unsafe manner 
possible. The topside above the deck,is barri¬ 
caded with mats on the outside of the timbers,; 
which run up to about eight feet from the deck; 
and when they have no cargo onboard* this 
barricade is removed.'- 
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BUFONU . 


' Thty hm onfy one meet; frith a huge yarl 
made from tiro spars, (he small ends lashed to¬ 
gether, and a latteen sail, the tack of which goes 
ter the sternhead, they generally trade like the 
Boms; and are navigated by Arabs and the 
people of Cutch. 

This singular and rude vessel, as well as the 
Arab Dow, is peculiarly adapted to the coasts 
of Arabia and the Red Sea, which are subject 
to periodical winds during which these vessels 
are navigated with much ease. 

The Sambuk is a small coasting vessel from 
fifteen to fifty tons burthen, trading in the Red 
Sea. 

BUDHWAR, Wednesday, sacred to Budha, 
and named after him. Amongst bindooa it is a 
day propitious to any new undertaking. 

BUDI, Hind. Amongst Hindus, the period 
of the month from full to new moon, called the 
dark half of the month.— Elliot. 

BUDIBUDAKI, Can. A class of religious 
mendicants in Mysore. 

BUDIDE, Tel. Ashes. 

BUDIDE 0114111,8180, Hamsapadi, Tel. 
Heliotropium Coromandrlianum.— Retz. 

BUDIDE GUM MAD I, Tel. . Benin casa 
cerifera, Savi .—Cucurbita Peno.— R.iii. 718. 
—Budide means “ashes”, referring tp the 
white powder covering the fruit. 

BUDII of Herodotus were Hebrews and 
first receivers and teachers of Buddhism. 

BUDIL, Hind. Pieea Webbiana also, P 
pindrow, the Silver fir. 

BUDKHES, Hind. Cordalis govaniana. 

BUDLETOON, Greek. The m<*o^l of the 
Arabians, and Googal of India, names of Bdel¬ 
lium, also of the Commiphora madagascarensis 
tree. 

BUDRANJA BOYA. A species of Melissa, 
& Bmall plant found about Ajmeer, where it is 
considered heating, and is used to cleanse the 
blood: one aeer sells for two Rupees.— Gen, 
Med, Top'p.m. 

BUDDRINATH. A celebrated temple with¬ 
in the Himalaya, 10,294 feet above the sea : 
Kedarnath is 11,753 feet. See Badrinath. 

fiUDRUNGU, Beng, Fagara budrunga ; 
Tooth-ache tree. 

BUD8HUR, Hind, Ephedra Gerardiana. 

BUDU, Hind. Viscum attenuatura. 

BUDUKH8HAN. See Badakhshan, Kush 
or Cush. 

BVDUMURU, Tel. Sponia orientalis.— 
Tlmch . 

BUDUREE, Beng. Zizyphus jujuba. 

BUDYTES, a genus of birds, of the Family 
Motaoillidm and order III. Iusessores or Per* 
chert. B. beema vel neglecta ; B. flava ; B. 
mdanooephala and B, viridis are known in 
India. See? Birds. 


BUENA HEXANDRA. China Bark. 

BUFF, Eng. 

Peau passes en bufflesFa. Bnffelhaute. Gee. 

Peaude buffle.. Bufalo Cnojodi 


Pufll©. „ Bufalo... •••.IT. 

BiiffeL. Ger. 


A kind of leather prepared from the skin* dr* 
thick hided animals, buffaloes, oxen and to 
deer tribe — McCulloch^ Faulkner. 

BUFFALO, the Bos bubal us of naturalists, 
is found wild in Ceylon, on the continent of 
India, and through the eastern Archipelago. 
Some naturalists are inclined to the opinion 
that there are two species. They are large un¬ 
gainly looking animals with great horns, but 
a domesticated breed, to the west of Nirmul 
are of enormous size, almost like small ele¬ 
phants, and give a great quantity of milk. 
They are kept as milch kine, but are also em¬ 
ployed as beasts of burthen, to carry sacks 
on their backs, to plough with, to drag carts. 
They have little or no hair, and their hides 
look like polished leather. They require to be in 
a moist climate or to be immersed in water 
daily. They love to wallow iu water or slimy 
mud, and as they have little or no hair, often 
roll themselves in mud to get a coating of it. 
A large male bufalo is more than a match for 
a tiger. 

In the Hambangtotte country, in Ceylon, the 
villagers are much annoyed by the wild ones, 
that mingle with the tame when sent out to 
the woods to pasture, and it constantly hap¬ 
pens that a savage stranger, placing himself at 
the head of the tame herd, resists the attempts 
of the owners to drive them homewards at 
sunset. Beiug an animal to which water birds 
are accustomed, the Singhalese train the buffalo 
to the sport, and, concealed behind, the animal 
browsing listlessly along, they guide it by 
ropes attached to its horns and thus creep un¬ 
discovered within shot of the flock. In the 
northern parts of India, they are similarly train¬ 
ed to assist the sportsman in approaching deer. 
One of these “ sporting buffaloes” sells for a 
considerable sum. Between 1851 and 1855, 
Liverpool imported from India, annually, about 
80,000 of its hides and 600 tons of horns,— 
Bickmore Travels . Stat of Commerce. Ten - 
nenti Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon, 55. See Bos; Bubalus; Mammalia. 

BUFFALO THORN, Eng. Acacia lat- 
ronum.— Willd. D> C. W. A , 

BUFFEL, Ger. Buff. 

BUFFLE, Fb. Buff. 

BUFF LEATHER. See Hides. * 

BUFO. SeeBufouia. , &!'* 

BUFONIA, a Section of the 2nd Sub'Cltis' 
of Reptiles, Batrachia, and Order B. salient*. 
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BUGIS. 


BUGLAS IfcAND. 


Section Bufonia. 

Fo'ffL Rhinodermatid®. 

Gen. Diploptlma, via. 

0. Ornatum D. et Bib. of Goalpara. 

D, puiohram Ounth. of Arakan. 

Qen. Engystoma, viz, 

E, Berdmorei, Blyth of Pegu. 

B, interlineatum, Blyth of Pegu, 

Fam Bufonidffl. 

Gen Bufo, viz, 

B. melanostictus Schn of Ceylon and Mereui 
B, Kelaarti, Ounth. of Arakan, 

B. asper, Schl, of Merg ui, 

Gen Scutiger, viz 
S. Sikkimensis, Blyth of Sikkim. 


The section Bufonia, includes the families not abjured the practices of their anoient faith 
Rbinodermatidro and Bufonid®, as under: —the dark old idolutory once universal in the 

Archipelago, Stones and trees, painted red, 
still share their devotions with the invisible 
god of Tslam. Women are treated honorably 
among them—a distinction in tbeir manners 
not yet effaced by the mahommedan social law. 
They determine many disputes by single com* 
bat but never avenge themselves by personal as* 
sassination. The Sulu race on the contrary, have 
no idea of putting themselves on a footing with 
their antagonist but always attack him in the 
dark, or offguard. Both the Malayan and Bugia 
nations are maritime and commercial, devot- 
t ed to speculations of gain, animated by a 

Dr. Hooker mentions that the Bufo scabra, spirit of adventure, and accustomed to distant 
the common Bengal and Java toad, abound- and hazardous enterprises; while the Javans, 
e< *. ! a . mar8 l , UB» in the Lachen valley, on the contrary, are an agricultural race, attach- 

adjoining Thibet. This is a remarkable in- ed to the soil, of quiet habits and contented 
stance of wide geographical distribution for a dispositions, almost entirely unacquainted 
batrachian, which is common at the level of the with navigation and foreign trade, and little 
sea under the tropics.— Hooker Him. Jour., inclined to engage in either. This difference 

of character may perhaps be accounted for, by 
BUFO MELANOSTICTUS. Syn of En- the great superiority of the soil of Java to that 
gyatoma interlineatum. of the other two islands. 

BUGGY, In Southern India, a light con- Amongst the Bugis traders to the east 
veyance, drawn by one horse, with a hood, re- Kilwara is their metropolis. It is a mere sand 
sembliug a gig. bank, lying bet ween Ceram Laut and Kissa 

BUG HU A, Per 8, Macaroni. and offers good anchorage in both monsoons. 

BUGIO. In Japan, a Civil Officer, of the Horses are bought at Gorontoto in Celebes- 
rank of two swords, who exercises controlling The natural wealth of Celebes is diversified 
powers over Collectors, interpreters and other and abundant. Besides timber trees, palms of 
inferior officers. See Japan. various species, ebony, odoriferous sandal, 

HUGH II. SeeBugti. dyewoods, areca, banyan, and bamboos, often 

BUGIS. A bold, self-reliant, maritime, peo- forty feet high and three in diameter, are found, 
pie of Celebes, of which they occupy the —Bikmore, 379. Wallace, Vol. II. p. 6864. 
northern part, and they are known, in conse- John's Indian Archipelago , Vol . /. p. 853. 
quence as the men of Macassar. The Bugis, Baffles, History of Java, Vol 1 p. 57. “Ab¬ 
originally from the same stock as the Malay, moirs I. p. 67,263,264. Journal of the Indian 
are superior to all other natives of the Archi- Archipelago, No> IV , September 1849, p. 558. 
pelago, in their spirit of adventure. They are Tmminck , Coup d' (Eli sur les Possessions 
a brave, active, haughty, fierce, and vigorous Neerlandaises, III, 85,86,87. John's Indian 
race. They love justice, and are faithful to Archipelago , Vol Z.p. 352. Pritchard's Phy- 
their b inds, but seldom forgive injuries. Un- steal Hist . Mankind, I. 452. (4, Brooke, Jour - 
der the name .of Macassars they form the flower nalsBorneo and Celebes. Mundy I, 43.) Hogen • 
of the colonial troops in the Dutch service; dorp , Coup d'(Eil sur Java.) Brooke, Journal, 
they are bold hunters, and mounted on their Borneo and Celebes. Mundy , L 82.) but Hey- 
brisk little horses, drive the deer through the lyn, Cosmography, 919. 
woods, and capture it with a lasso. The Al- BUGLAR TREE, of Cbota Nagpore. Its 
. * a described in old accounts as a tall, bark, powdered, is used for uniting wood| as a 
comely race, of brown colour, much given to substitute for glue, 
piracy, form perhaps the most amiable, if not BTJGLI, Hind. Spir»a Lindleyana. 

the most civilised part of the population of BUGLAS ISLAND, from Lit. 9° 4 r W9* 

Celebw. They possess all the courage, and 50’N. one of the Philippine Islands, the central 
^ \s i 6 v, f 5? 8 P rcva ^ m E among the Bugis group of which consists of the islands Pahang, 
and Malays. They are however boastful and Buglas,Leyte,Samar, Masbate,Bohal, mtrf&ltt. 
oullies. The Bugis have been the greatest Buglas contains a considerable number of the 
colonists as well as the principal traders of the Negrito race, scattered troops of them occupy* 
Archipelago. The ingenuity of the savage and iug almost exclusively the crest Of the moon-' 
the amenity of the civilised man, appear united tain range which extends throughout the length 
rntbenu They have received the Korea, but of the island, a distance of one handled end) 
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twenty miles; from them this island is also 
eatled Negros. It is supposed that some of 
the same race occupy part of Pahang. They 
•re described as polytheists, but are without 
temple or ritual, though they invoke a deity 
named Kamburan and have a god of the harvest, 
of the fisherman and hunter, and worship the 
spirits of ancestors* They have a grotesque 
figure of a god, a remnant of fetichism. They 
worship the moon and stars and adore the rain¬ 
bow after a storm, 

BUGOODYAR. A river near fiilkotein 
Almorah. 

BUGRA. A town near Hindola in Bhopal. 

BUGRA, Hind. Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

BUGRI, Hind. Cleorae ruta. 

BUGS belong to the family Hemiptera, 
several genera of which occur in India* Amongst 
others, are Gantuo ocellatus, Leptoscelis margi¬ 
nalia, Callidea Stockerius, &c., &o. Of the 
aquatic species, the gigantic Beloetoma Indicum 
attains a size of nearly three inches. Some of 
them are most attractive in color; a green one 
ia often seen on leaves. They are quite inoffen¬ 
sive, if unmolested, but if irritated exhale an 
offensive odour.— Tennent's Ceylon, 

BUGS, insects known as coffee bugs have, iu 
recent years, attracted much attention from the 
anxiety and losses they have occasioned to the 
coffee placing iuterests,and from which planters 
are subjected to great losses, against which seem¬ 
ingly at present they have no means of pro¬ 
tecting themselves. We allude here to the 
ravages of various animals, the most destructive 
of which are the several Coffee bugs, and Mr. 
Nietner of Ceylon recently examined which. 
He tells us that coffee was brought to Ceylon by 
the Dutch about 200 years ago, and the first re¬ 
gularly worked estate was opened in 1825, but 
the bug does not peem to have appeared in large 
quantities till 1845, when, however, it began to 
spread with such rapidity that in 1847. a very 
general alarm was taken by the planters, about 
the same time that the potato, wine and olive 
mseasea began to create alarm in Europe. The 
Coffee bug seems however to be indigenous in 
Ceylon, for the white bug has been found in 
oungc, guava and other trees as also on beet 
root and other vegetables, and the brown bug 
attacks the guava, hibiscus, Ixora, Justicia and 
orange trees, indeed every plant and tree and 
even the weeds on a Coffee estate, particularly 
soeh as are in gardens. 

When a coffee tree is attacked by the bug, 
it is deprived of its sap and its nourishment, 
whilst the fungus u^hioh never fails to attend 
on the bug prevents, restoration by dosing the 
stomates through which the tree breathes and 
roipkesv. Bug, be tells us, exists on the 
tttgtes to an incalculable extent,—*none are 
believed Mr. Nietner to be quite free from 


it. Whole estates are seen black with bugs, 
*. & with the fungus: and, he asks, “ am I 
wrong in saying that if there was no bug in 
Ceylon, it would at a rough guess produce 
50,000 cwts. of coffee more than it actually 
does.” The value of this quantity on the* 
spot being about £125,000, this sum re¬ 
presents the aggregate of the annual loss 
by bug sustained by the Ceylon planters. 

Mr. Nietner’s observations have been more 
particularly confined to the group of districts 
around Peacock hill, but his list of the ene¬ 
mies of the Coffee tree holds good in general 
for the entire Coffee region of Ceylon. He 
tells us, however, that the brown and white bug 
and the black and white grub, are the only 
universal and important enemies of the Coffee 
tree, and that the destruction cabled by ^r* 
kines , Limacodes , Zeuzera, Phyrl^ea, Sfraehia 
and the Coffee rat, appear to be:a more local' 
and occasional nature Hnd are therefore of less 
importance. There are three pests which are 
chief the white bug, the brown bug and the 
black bug. 

The appearance and disappearance of the 
Coffee bug he tells us is most capricious. It 
comes and goes—-now rapidly spreading over 
a whole estate, now confining itself to a 
single tree amongst thousandshere, leaving 
an estate in the course of a twelve-month, there, 
remaining permanently. Sometimes spreading 
over a whole estate, sometimes attacking a 
single field, then leaving it for another and an¬ 
other. But the white hug prefers dry, and* the 
brown damp, localities, the latter being found 
more plentiful in close ravines and amongst 
heavy rotting timbers than on open hill sides, 
and it is probably to this predilection, that the 
shifting of the insect is attributable. The bug, 
of course, seeks out the softest and most shel¬ 
tered parts of the tree,—the young shoots, the 
undersides of the leaves and the clusters of 
berries. 

The injury done by the white bug seemt 
more severe than that from the brown, but not 
being bo plentiful as the latter, it is of less 
general importance The white bug is especial¬ 
ly fond of congregating amongst the clusters of 
berries, which dropoff from the injury they 
receive, and trees often lose their entire crop in 
this manner. The injury produced by the 
brown bug is the weakening of the tre8 aud it 
thus more general, but the crop dgns not drop* 
off altogether nor so suddenly. With whitfr 
bugs on on estate the crop can hardly be esti¬ 
mated ; with brown bugs it can. 

The White or Mealy Bug, is the Pseudocoeous 
adonidum. The male insect is of a dirty 
brownish color and slightly hairy. It is very 
minute (very much smaller than the fetoaki $ 
only about half a line long) and resembles m* 
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tain small Ephemeridse or May flies. The but it is much less abundant and therefore,no* 
female is oval, brownish-purple, covered with a demanding the planter's attention, Its ocean 
white mealy powder which forms a stiff fringe pation of a coffee or any other tree) gives rim 
at the margin and at the extremity of the to the appearance of a glutinous saccharine 
abdomen two set®, The larvae and pupae are substance which has received the name of 
active and move about. The insects in all Honey-dew. This is either a secretion of the 
stages of development, are found in Ceylon, all bug or the extravasated sap which flows from 
the year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, the wounded tree or probably a combination of 
on the branches of trees and on the roots to both. A fungus or two fungi, the Syndadiuui 
one foot under ground. Mr. Nietner says it is Nietneri and Triposporium Gardneri seem to 
identical with the species naturalized in the depend on this for vegetation as the Honey-dew 
Conservatories of Europe. It is preyed upon and the fungus disappear with the bug., 
by the “ Scymnus rotundatus, a minute beetle Another bug, the Strachia geometries, of a 
of the Lady bird tribe, of the size of pin’s head, yellowish colour, but marked with grey and 
black and pubescent. Also, thee yellow colored orange on the upper side, was found at Badulla. 
and common Encyrtus Neitneri and the black It feeds upon the juice of the young berries, 
colored scarce Chartococcus musciforrais, two three per cent, or more of which were said to. 
minute Hymenoptera (wasps), only loug and have suffered from it. It is allied to the green 
the minute whitish mite Acarus translucens. or foetid bug, but though it may occasionally 
Of the members of this family of insects, the cause destruction, there is no fear of it ever 
Coccidae, some, as the cochineal and lac-in- becoming a serious nuisance, 
sects, are of great economical importance; but j One of the Aphid®, Aphis cofeaz, the Coffee 
others as the sugar-cane blight of the Mail- louse, is found in small communities on the 
ritius, the Aspidiotus, and the Coffee bug, are young shoots and on the underside of the leaves 
excessively baneful to the gardener and agri- of the cocoanut tree, but the injuries it occa* 
culturist. aions are insignificant. 

The male of the brown or scaly bug, Leca- Several caterpillars, the Aloa lactint% the 
nium coffeae, is of a clear light pinkish bmwn Orgyia Ceylanica } Euproctis virguncula , the 
colour, slightly hairy and very pretty. It is Trichia exigua , Narosa corispersa, the Lima • 
more delicate than the male Pseudococcus. The codes graciosa and a species of Drepana are 
females when young are yellowish, marked found on the coffee trees, but they do not 
with grey or light brown ; and old individuals cause much injury. Another caterpillar, how- 
are light brown with a dark margin. It affects ever, though fortunately not abundant, the 
cold, damp, and close localities 3,000 fret in Zenzera coffeoe , destroys many trees, both 
height and the propagation as in the white bug young and old by eating out the heait. It 
is continuous. The brown bug is much in- resembles the caterpillar of the goatmoth of 
fected with parasites, amongst which the most England and is as thick as a goose quill. It. 
common are eight minute Hymenoptera generally enters the tree 6" or 12" from the 
(wasps) with brilliant colours, but a mite, the ground, ascending upwards. The sickly droop- 
Acarus translucens, and the larva of the Chilo- ing of the tree marks its presence, 
corus circumdatua, a kind of Lady bird, also Black grub. The larva of the moth called 
feed on the bug. In the larva state, the male Agrostis segetum, is the very destructive 
and female brown bug are not distinguishable. 11 black grub.” This pest is about an inch 
The number of eggs produced by a female long and is most abundant from August to: 
brown bug, is about 700. Those of the white October. The caterpillar lives in the ground 
bug are not so numerous: but their propaga- but comes out at night to feed, and is very 
tion in Ceylon is continuous, throughout the common and injurious. They attack not only 
year, and this explains their great abundance Coffee trees, but all sorts of vegetables and 
compared with cold countries where the produce flowers and are very destructive to gardens and 
is one generation of young annually. The in the field, as they eat every thing that is arti- 
brown, bug, particularly the full grown female, ficially raised, despising grass and weeds. They 
is dreadfully infested with parasites, which thus generally appear only on certain fields, and will 
greatly help the planter. Indeed, it is a ques- not go over an estate, The insect is not con-* 
tion whether poffee planting could be carried fined to Ceylon ; its ravages are well knotittiin 
on without their aid iu the destruction of the India, at the Cape of Good Hope, and iaEurope, 
W; ..... . , where it injures the grain and beet root crops,. 

The black pug, is Lecanium nigrum, but the In Ceylon it only attacks young Coffee trees, > 
female only is known. In color it is from gnawing off the bark round the item just * 
yellowish grey to deep brown and almost black above the ground Whew the trees are very 
in age, and of a shield-like shape. It occurs small, they are bitten right, off' and the tops.. 
alone but also intermixed with the brown bug-r sometimes partially dragged under the ground*, 
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ftkaw tb» gruUntty easily be discovered and green weevil, Mr. Nietner bad not found do any 
dislodged. The damage which they inflict on injury to coffee trees, but Mr. 1. BosewMaWn- 
nay be estimated when it is men- rattee writing to him says the mischief they do 
Soned that Mr. Nietner lost through them in is plentiful and if they were as plentiful as the 
one season, in certain fields, as many as twenty bug they would be the planters worst enemies* 
five per cent, of the young trees he had put “Five orsil acres were completely covered 
' * with them and they consumed almost every 

The lam of a little moth, the Galleriomorpha leaf. Year after year they appeared upon the 
lichenoides, aud three caterpillars of the Boar- same place. One year they appeared upon a 
mia leucostigmaria, B. Ceylanica and Empi- neighbouring estate in great force and ran over 
thecia coffearia, are found on coffee trees and at least forty acres. The same thing occurred 
other plants, from September to December. on three other estates.” 

The larva of the Gracillaria coffeifoliella The Acarus coffe© or coffee mite, is so small 
mines the coffee leaves, it is very common but as to be hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It is 
of no importance to the planter* closely allied to the ,c red-spider of the hot 

The ravages of the large, well known, beau- houses of Europe. Nearly all the year round* 
tifiii locust, the Phymatea punctata, with its but chiefly from November to April, it feeds on 
scarlet abdomen and yellow and bronze above, the upper side of the coffee leaves giving them 
are not continuous in the coffee tree, but are a brownish sun burnt appearance. Individual 
occasionally very annoying. A swarm settled trees suffer from its attacks* but the aggregate 
On a field of one year old coffee and gnawed damage from it is not great; 
the bark off the stems, causing them to throw The Coffee Rat of Ceylon, the Golunda 
out many Bhoots and permanently disfigured Eliiotti, occasionally commits much damage* 
five per cent, of the trees. They do not touch seemingly to get the bark, for they do not seem 
the Iiluk grass, Saccharum Konigii, Retz. but to eat the berries. With their long sharp in- 
seem only to attack cultivated plants and trees, cisors they bite off with great smoothness the 
At Taugalle they destroyed tobacco plantations, mailer and younger branches generally an inch 
and at Matillee in Kandy the uative grain rom the stem, and should the plants be quite 
crops were injured by these locusts. The Jar- 'oung, just taken from the nursery, they bite 
v© and pup© are as destructive as the perfect them right off a few inches from the ground* 
iusects, but this seems, fortunately, the only and carry them to their nests in hollow trees; 
species of locust that does any real injury in They appear irregularly, at intervals, from the 
Ceylon, and this injury is in importance not to jungles and there is hardly an estate that does 
be compared with that done by other species not now and then receive a visit from them, 
in other countries. The Natives of Ceylon say that their food in 

White grub .—Under this name are included he juugles is a species of Strobilanthus, called 
the larv© of various Melolonthid©, the Cock- Nilu in Singalese, and that the rats only issue 
chafers of Ceylon* which do much harm to 'rom their forest residence and attack the coffee 
coffee plantations, young and old, by eating states when their forest food fails, 
the roots of the trees. Mr. J. L. Gordon of The injuries from other animals are not se* 
Bambodde considers the white grub to be by rious. A squirrel, the Sciurus Layardi, which 
far the greatest enemy of the coffee trees which eats the coffee berries, is common on estates* 
the planter has to contend with, as he never the pulp alone is digestible, and the coffee 
knew a single tree recover after their attack and beans are dropped on logs of wood and on the 
he adds that they had destroyed, at Bambodde, ground. Jackals and monkeys occasionally do 
in two years, between eight and ten thousand the same: this is called parchment coffee. A 
fine old coffee trees. Mr. Gordon used to deer will now and then come from the forest 
dig up the soil at the foot of the trees and take and nibble the tops of the young trees* 
out suoh grubs as he could find. Mantis tricolor, Neitner, the Mantis of the 

Weevils.— The family of the weevils is one coffee tree, is green, lower wings reddish* with 
of the most extensive amongst the beetles and large blackish spot at the posterior margin, 
iu Ceylon* as in Europe* many of its members, The female is 1 inch long with 1J inch of an 
do much ixgury to agricultural produce. Mr. expanse of wings. The male is considerably 
Nietner had seen nearly the whole sweet potato smaller. The eggs are deposited upon coffee 
(Batatas edulis) crop of the Negombo district leaves* in cocoon like masses, of $ of an inch 
daiiwyed by one of tl^em, the Cylas sturcipen- in length but drawn out further at each end. 
nia. The common rice weevil Sitophiksmyza, As to the remedies to all these plagues, 
iaanother instance, and one of the cocoanut tree Mr* Nietner tells us that several means of 
dfstnoyeri of tha Ceylon low country, the Sph©* checking the extension of the bug have been 
nojlorus jteupeimie belongs also to this proposed and tried. Amongst these, thn'k- 
Adww* t . detractor* a beautiful traduction of the red ant: but their bite! 
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so fierce end painful that the coolies refused to 
go amongst toe trees while the ants were there. 
Subbing off the bug by hand has been tried, 
but it can only be attempted upon young trees 
without crop, and Mr. Nietner, although allow¬ 
ing that an immense quantity of bug is thus 
de8troyed f is nevertheless of opinion that the 
effect is but trifling* He thinks that the ap- 
plication of tar to the roots is a good sugges¬ 
tion, although he is obliged to admit that hither¬ 
to no important results have been achieved by 
it. He adds that high cultivation seems to 
bave the effect of throwing it off. But as the 
bug seems to depend on locality, Mr. Nietner 
does not look for any beneficial result, so long 
as the physical aspect is unchanged. He thinks 
that if the open, warm airy pattenas were culti¬ 
vated, which the experiments on a large scale, 
tried at Passelawa, show that they can be, the 
brown bug, which is the great destroyer, would 
not find the conditions favorable to its existence 
or, perhaps, if estates as a rule were made 
smaller than they generally are, if the reduc¬ 
tion in acreage were counterbalanced by a 
higher system of cultivation, universally car¬ 
ried out, the bug would not be so numerous as 
it now is. (Mir. Nietner .) In the peninsula 
of India, Borer is a name given to the 
larva of certain coleopterous beetles, which 
injure coffee trees. There are two, the white 
and red borer and the chief of these is the 
Xylotrechus quadripes of Chevrolet. The large 
and rapid introduction of coffee growing into 
Ceylon and India has shown that the plant is 
liable to be attacked by many enemies and 
ignorance of that has been the cause of much 
loss. Coffee trees in Coorg, have also been 
injured by the rot, a disease resulting from 
improper pruning. The rot attacks and decays 
the centre of the stem. In Coorg when the tree 
is attacked by the borer the leaves become 
yellow and droop. The insects are gene¬ 
rally about the diameter of a small quill, are 
always confined to the wood and never enter 
the bark until the larva has done its work, 
passed through the pupa stage and is about 
to escape in the form of a beetle. The eggs are 
deposited by the females near the root of the 
tree and the pupa borers tunnel up the heart 
of the plant —Nietner on Dr* Bidie on Coffee 
Planting. See Coffee. 

BUGSURIA. A rajput clan in Muradabad. 

BUGTEA, Hind. A bindoo devotee. 

BUGTI. A wild Baluch tribe on the western 
bank of the Indus near Shikarpore in the hills 
east of Lehrat. They are one of the great 
Bhind tribes, the number of whose branches are 
forty-four. Though reckoned Baloooh they are 
not of the Brahui stock, and their traditions 
allege that they imigrated ages ago. from De- 
mascus and Aleppo. Their language is the 


Jetki, in common with that of the other inhabit¬ 
ants of Cutch Gandava and mard-i-Rhind, 
means a brave man. The Rhind of Gutch 
Gandava are of the Utanzye divisions. The 
other Rhind tribes reside as under,, 

Utanzye, at Suran. Sing'Saloh and Terikiat. 
Dumbki, „ Lehri. Hoxnorari, at Tambu, 

Jakrani, ,, „ Push, „ Johan. 

Dt>da Marri, Kahan. Jamal), „ Rojan. 

Mantlarari, at Rodlar. Kallui, „ Lup. 

Bugti, hills east of Kuchik, „ Kirta. 

Lehrat. Pugh, „ Kajuri 

Of these Rhind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bugti and Doda Murri, have always been dis¬ 
tinguished by their rebellious and predatory 
habits. The Marri tribe is considerable and 
inhabit the eastern portion of Kutch Gundava, 
and a peaceful and obedient portion of the 
tribe are in the hills west of the province below 
Jell. A large portion are at Adam-Marri, on 
the S. E. Frontier of Sindh. The Marri of 

Kutch Gandava are notorious for their lawless 
habits. They and the Maghazzi seem to have 
emigrated from Mekran to Kutch Gandava, 
at different periods and to have become incor¬ 
porated with the Jut cultivators. The Magazzi 
are probably of the same race as the Rhind, 
though the two are deadly enemies. See Kelat. 

BUI—? Seemingly from Bhoom, Hiud, 
and Boom* Persian, land, uncultivated land, or 
the earth or ground. 

BUI, in northern India, is (1) the Crotalaria 
Burhia; (2) Agathotes, Sp (35 Francmuria 
crispa; (4) Ballota limbata; (5) Plectranthus 
rugosus; (6) yErua bovii; (7) Panderia pilosa. 

BUI-CHOTI, Hind. (1) Anabasis multiflo- 
ra, also (2) Panderia pilosa which, however, as 
also (3) iErua bovii are also called Bui-kalan, 

BUI-MUNG, Hind, and Bui-Singh, Hind. 
Arachis hypogea, Linn. Ground nut. 

BUI MADARAN, Hind. Achillea milli- 
folium, Artemisia Indica. 

BUHADUR, Hind. Pees. In India, a mabo* 
medan title, as Sir Salar Jung Bahadur, (t. C. 
S. I. it is the second titular honor comiug 
after Jung. 

BUHADOOR-KHETL, A townin the dis¬ 
trict of Kohat, which has salt mines near it. 

BUHI, Hind. A day-book a ledger, a re¬ 
gister. 

BUHI-KHATA, Hind. A merchant** day 
book — Buhi-putwari, a village accountant's 
register. 

BUHIRA, Bbng. Terminalia rubrics. 
BUHOOAR1, Beng. Cordia myxa j 0*iati- 
folia. 'to' 

BUHOW. A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
they are little re-elaimed from barbarism, either 
by hindu or mahomedan conquerors. 

BUHRSTONE, Aquartzose rook containing 
cellules, used for grinding wheat. 
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BUHRUPIA, Hind. Lit Many faced from flowing over and covering sedimentary rocks: 
Bhao, maBy; rupa, countenance; they are and the part to its east, in the province of Hy- 
mimics and singers in northern India, many are derabad is a vast platonic out-burst of granite, 
mahoraedans. On the south of this granite and volcanic rock, 

BUHU, Hind. A bride; Bridal fees given had been another estuary! extending in latitude 
to a zemindar by a ryot on the marriage of the from North of Madras to the Kistnab, and in 


ryot’s daughter, 

BUHURAj Beng. Terminalia Moluccana. 


longitude from the Bay of Bengal up the Kistna 
and Peunar to the sources of the Gutpurbah 


BUILDING STONES. In the south of and Malpurbah, and it is now filled with die- 
India, and in the peninsula of India generally, torted, broken, upraised limestone, blue slate 
nearly all the most ancient buildings remaining, and sandstones, from near Curcumbarry, Tar* 
are built of stone, while the edifices of the past puttry, Cuddapah, Kurnool to Kaludgbee and 
five hundred years, comprising some of the Belgaura. To the South of that narrow gulf ia 
most stupendous piles, are of brick. The great the great granite tract of Bellary and Mysore 
religious institutions of Sri Sailam in Cuddapah, succeeded further south about Trichinopoly and 
at Oonjeveram, Chellambram, Srirangam, the Madura with other limestone beds, both fossili- 
temples at Tanjore, Gangondaram and Tribhu- ferous and non-fossiliferous and it is from these 
wanam, the ruins at Bijanagar, Bijaporc, Gogi, volcanic plutonic and aqueous rocks that build- 
and Gulburgah, the pagoda at Leepichi in the stones are drawn. 

Bellary and that at Tarpatri in the Cuddapah Laterite rock , a clay iron ore, seems peculiar 
district, are monuments of ancient hindoo and to India, It covers the western coast almost 
mahomedan art. Those connected with archi- continuously, and for the most part up to the 
tecture, sculpture and painting, called into very foot of the ghauts, from near Bombay 
being by the exigencies of religion, always the to Ceylon. It is found in detached beds 
best stimulus to works of design, have suffered along the Coromandel coast, near Madras 
more from sectarian zeal than the ravages of and Nellore, Bajahmundry and Samulcottah, 
time, but they are widely scattered over the extending into Cuttack. It caps the loftiest 
length and breadth of the land. Sculptured summits of the eastern and western ghauts, 
stones, fortifications, temples and works of and some of the isolated peaks in the table 
irrigation, are found in every direction, and not land in the interior, and it covers all the country 
only impart a knowledge of the state of science around Beder. It occurs in the Southern 
and civilization at various periods, but throw Mahratta Country, Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore* 
a valuable light on this and other subjects of South Arcot, the Carnatic, and Tanjore: it is 
inquiry. fouud in Berar,near Oomraoti, in Malwa, and in 

At a period geologically recent the present many parts of Bengal and Ceylon. It fringes 
peninsula of India was a triangular island the shores of Burmah, Malacca, and Siam, and 
bounded on each side by the eastern and wes- appears on the coast of Singapore and Sumatra, 
tern ghats, converging to Cape Comorin, while It is found in boulders and rolled masses all 
the base of the triangle was formed by the along the Malabar Coast from Bombay north 
Vyndhya mountain range from which an ir- to Gogo in the Gulf of Cambay, beyond the re¬ 
regular spur, forming the Aravalli mountains, gion of the formation itself Pieces of it have 
extends northwards, while between the nor- been met with three hundred feet under the 
them shore of this island and a hilly-country surface, in the blue clay beds at Calcutta, 
which is now the Himalaya mountains, ran a as also in similar beds of lesser thickness 
narrow ocean strait. The bed cf this strait in Bombay, and close by Cambay and Kur- 
became covered with debris from the adjacent rachee: so that the formation at one time was 
Himalaya on its northern shore and with this probably much more extensive than at present, 
debris became entombed many and various ani- Its colour is of a red irony or brickdust hue, 
mal remains. All that ocean strait has since sometimes deepened into dark red. It is 
been upheaved, and forms now the plains of marked with whitish stains, aud is occasional- 
In’dia,with the long,nearly level,valleys in which ly cellular or perforated with tubiform holes, 
flow the Ganges and the Indus, and has brought It rarely if ever contains either crystals or or- 
to view the many sedimentary rocks, sandstones ganic remains, is never stratified or oolumnar, 
and limestones whioh had been forming from and generally spreads out in vast sheets on the 
prior ages. Another sea bad existed near Nag- surface of the plutonic or volcanic rocks. When 
pore westwards towards Eilicbpore and easterly the upper surface is cleared away, the rock be- 
towards the affluents of the Godavery, where low is found soft and easily cut into blocks of 
sandstones and fossils and coal occur. That any form. It quickly hardens and darkens in 
part of tho centre of the ancient Island now hue by exposure to the air, and is not at all 
foiWng thfe province of Aurungabad is i great liable to decomposition or injury from the 

weather. Thd Arcade Inquisition at Goa ia 
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built of it, St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and 
also the old fortress of Malacca.— Newbold. 
Asiatic Transactions. 

Trap-Tuff a —A curious variety of trap-tuffa 
sometimes white, sometimes greenish or purple, 
found in Bombay and many other parts of 
India, resembles laterite in the quality of being 
easily cut when raised, afterwards hardening on 
exposure to the air. It is used as a building* 
stone, and suits well for basins, troughs, and 
aqueducts: it is not very extensively employed. 

Littoral-concrete is a variety of rock which 
has not hitherto found a specific place in 
geological catalogues: the name has been con¬ 
ferred on it from its being invariably found 
close by the sea-shore, and from its resemblance 
to the artificial stone formed by the cementa¬ 
tion of sand, gravel, or other coarse material, 
by lime-water or mortar. It is composed of 
the material prevailing on the shores-—of shells, 
sand, gravel, and pebbles, and varies in its 
character, with the rocks in the neighbour¬ 
hood,—being micaceous towards Cochin and 
Tellicherry, from the quantity of sand and other 
nodules from the granite and gneiss; gravelly 
to the north of Bombay, and around it, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of fragments of shells. 
Sir Erskine Perry states that this strange 
variety of rock is to be found all along the 
Himalayas, and prevails extensively in South¬ 
ern India. We have not observed it mentioned 
by any geologist, but have no doubt of the 
correctness of Sir Erskine Perry’s statement. 
It is to be met with only in the regions 
where rains abound. Along the shores of 
Sind, Arabia, and the Bed Sea, though the 
material composing it is abundant in a position 
similar to that in which it exists on the Malabar 
Coast, it is nowhere cemented into stone. Even 
here, indeed, the cementation is far from invari¬ 
able : in one part of the esplanade we have 
loose sand on the surface, and concrete beneath: 
at another, sand or concrete, as the case may 
be, form the surface throughout to the rock: 
and in a recent excavation, concrete was found 
for the first twenty feet, resting on a bed of 
fine sand perfectly loose. It is frequently 
found to rest—as, for example, at Sewree and 
Mahim— on a bed of blue clay filled with 
kunkurand mangrove roots, offering evidence 
of a depression from the time the mangroves 
grew at high-water mark, so as to permit the 
gravel deposit to accumulate* The whole must 
then have been raised by a second upheaval to 
its present level. The principal quarries of 
these are at Versovs, about twenty miles to the 
north of Bombay, where the shore is sheltered 
by a vast dyke of basalt formerly submerged. 

The sand, which seldom extends more, than 
a feir inches down,is first removed, and the rook 
is smoothed on the surface. A space about 


twelve feet each way is next divided into slabs 
one foot square,—the grooves between them 
being cut with a light fiat-pointed single blad- 
ed pick. These are raised successively by a 
tool something between an adze and a mattock, 
a single stroke of which is in general sufficient 
for the detachment of each from its bed. The 
blocks thus cut out and raised- being thrown 
aside, the bed is once more smoothed, and the 
operation resumed till the pit reaches the depth 
of six or eight feet, when, it being no longer 
convenient to remove the stones by hand or 
basket, a new pit is cut. This variety of build-* 
iug material is brought in vast quantities to 
Bombay where a large portion of the native 
house are built of it. It is not very strong, 
but with the admirable cement employed with 
such lavish hand, it makes a good and econo¬ 
mical wall. 

Tmp.-r -In the Deccan the most massive 
structures are raised and carved from trap, 
with a delicacy and correctness quite astonishing. 
The favouritejraaterial for the over ground tomb¬ 
stone, is basalt, and, after many hundred years, 
the Arabic letters, carved in relief, are as sharp 
as on the day they were first cut. The vaults 
and domes of tombs and temples are commonly 
bolted with iron from top to bottom, and irt 
many cases, instead of scaffolding, the structure 
is surrounded with a rough wall ten or twenty 
feet off, the interval between heing filled up 
with earth : a long inclined plane serves for 
raising the stones. A magnificent structure of 
this sort, the tomb of one of the Gwalior princes, 
has stood half finished near Poona since the early 
part of this century, and here native architec¬ 
ture may be seen in perfection in all stages of 
advancement. The only building materials at 
the Bombay presidency,beside that already de¬ 
scribed, consist of greenstone, trap, and a fine 
grained variety of nuramulite like Bathoolite, 
—called, from the name of the place whence it 
comes, Porebunder stone. 

Bricks are largely used, all over India, 
laterite, clay and in the Mauritius stone and 
slabs of coral rock. Iu many parts of Bengal, 
wattle-work is in use. 

Since the Indian railroads were commenced, 
with their great spanning bridges, the rooks 
of all their neighbourhoods have been largely 
utilized and buildings formed of the green* 
stones, granites, lime-stones and sandstones 
are now everywhere to be seen. Throughout 
the great volcanic district of the Deccan, the 
various kinds of greenstone are largely used. 
On the blue slate formation, along the rallies 
the Kistnah and Tumbudra, and on the compact, 
limestone formation onetich side of these rivers,. 
houses have ever been formed from, these mate* 
rials, but the favourite t ro$ for ornamental 
purposes in the buddbiet and Hindu temptosof 
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peninsular India it the dark basaltic greenstone, 
often, from its high polish, called black marble. 
In ah ancient underground temple at Bejapore 
this basalt is alone employed. The brabmini- 
cal and buddhist caves of Ellora and Adjunta 
and the smaller oaves at Mominabad are exca¬ 
vated out of the greenstone and greenstone 
amygdaloid. At Ellora they are about twenty 
in number, in the face of the mountain, almost 
scarped as it falls into the valley of theGodavery; 
a similar number are at Adjunta in a ravine 
near the soarped gbats overlooking Kbandesh. 
Those on the right bank of the Irawady near 
Proroe look on the river. Large quantities of 
the whitish yellow Poreebunder stone are now 
brought into Bombay. In Madras and Calcutta, 
and in India generally, brick is the ordinary 
building material. In the whole of Burmah and 
the Tenasserim provinces, the houses are built 
of wooden planks with shingled roofs. 

Of the rocks of aqueous origin, the sandstones, 
slates and limestones, the whole of the valley 
of the Kistnah and great parts of the valleys 
of its affluents the Gutpurbab, Malpurba, Bhee- 
ma, Tunga, Bhoodra and Tumbudra, and much 
of the valley of the Godavery and of the valleys 
of its northern affluents, have limestone, clay 
slate and sandstone rocks, and the houses and 
more extensive buildings are all built of these. 
The limestone of Kurnool, westward to the 
Bheemah i 9 an excellent building material, 

The whole of the Kymore range in Shahabad 
is described as of mountain limestone which also 
shows itself in the valley of the river Sone as 
far at least as Mungeysur peak in Mirzapur, 
and it crops up at Rhotas forming a sloping 
base to the precipitous sandstone rock. Below 
the mountain limestone is one of a plush grey 
colour mixed with occasional crystals of calc 
spar • this, like the Kurnool stone, is admirably 
suited for lithography. Below the latter, in 
Kymore is a limestone of a hard tenacious al¬ 
most indestructible composition admirably 
suited for buildiug, 

M. B. Bingham adds the following remarks 
on the sandstones of the Kymore range, which 
baye a high commercial value at Chunar and 
Mirzapore being used as flagstones, and for orna¬ 
mental purposes. The stones at those places owe 
their advantages to the proximity of the Ganges, 
whioh affords an easy river carriage 5 otherwise 
they are the worst and most .destructible des¬ 
cription of stone in the range. The millstones 
of Chynepore, Sasseram,, and Tilowthoo 
(perhaps also Ackbarpore), are famous, but 
Quit always be dea^ in: a'distant market for 
went of river carriage. The Soane causeway 
and the Koylwarrailway bridge are built of the 
danse sandstone of Sasseram, little quantities are 
found in the higher portions of the range to- 
IfNe. Sohtas, The best stone, athile easily 


workable, is almost as hard as granite; and may 
be had of any colour, white, crystalline, blue, 
grey, and all shades to a dark red. 

Flexible sandstone, is found at Ulwar, Jhend 
and Jubbulpore. 

At the Panjab exhibition held at Lahore 
there was a good collection of building mate¬ 
rials from Sabi Balabgarh, in the Delhi district, 
including the red, thefspotted, and the light co¬ 
lored sandstone, so much used in the large build¬ 
ings of Upper Hindustan; and from the same 
place were polished blocks of white marble, and 
of a pretty dappled gray marble called Narnaul 
marble, which last was exhibited from the 
Hissar district. 

From the Kangra district there were grey 
limestone, sandstone of two sorts, both good 
for building, and granite. Some nice workable 
sandstone sent from Madhopore, must come 
from the hills, above that place. From Kash¬ 
mir there was some black marble and some po¬ 
lished slabs of serpentine, which is found at 
Tashgam in little Thibet, the Salt range 
Jhilam and Shabpur districts possess good 
building stones, sandstone and calcareous sand* 
stone; from Jhilam were specimens of marble 
which might become useful for building, with 
gypsum or alabaster of the same hills. 

BU1N, Hind, of Kashmir, Platauus orien- 
talis. See Bonin, 

BUIS, Fr. Box wood. 

BUIST, Dr. George,L. D., a voluminous 
writer on general aud scientific subjects. He 
belonged to a family well known in Fifeshire 
and long intimately connected with the Uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews. The son of a Parish 
minister, there he studied. He was licensed 
as a preacher of the Scotch Church, though 
he did not exercise his gifts in that res¬ 
pect more than once or twice. At College 
be distinguished himself by his attainments 
in the mathematical and natural sciences, 
and successfully pursued the then rising 
study of geology. He gained the High* 
land Society’s prize of fifty guineas for his 
survey of Perthshire, and thereafter devoted 
himself to literature and science. In 1832 he 
successively conducted four provincial newspa¬ 
pers, and as editor of the Fifeshire Journal 
obtained a high local reputation. In 1840 he 
was selected as editor of the Bombay Tiimj 
succeeding Dr. Brennan whose oareer was out 
short by cholera in 1839, a year after the 
establishment of the paper. From 1840 to 
1837, Dr. Buist continued to edit the journal, 
with the exception of two intervals of absence 
to Europe, when his own University conferred 
on him the well deserved degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The ability with which he conducted it 
secured for the Bombay Times not only a tap 
circulation but great weight in England, m 
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published au Overland Summary by every mail 
which reached a circulation of 3 , 000 . As 
Editor of a Bombay paper, during the stormy 
periods of the AfFghan, Sind and Sikh wars, as a 
vigorous and forcible writer who hated dis¬ 
honesty and rushed to a contest with what he 
believed to be error sometimes too vigorously, 

Dr. Buist was engaged in many bitter contro¬ 
versies in his day. In 1858 lie was appointed 
one of the Municipal Commissioners of Bombay, 
and in 1859, went to Allahabad to succeed the 
late Mr. Longden as Superintendent of the 
Government Press. It was as a scientific man 
that Dr. Buist most desired to be known. To 
all the scientific journals of India he was a 
voluminous contributor. In the reports of the 
British Association, and in the transactions of 
many of the Edinburgh and London Societies, 
bis papers are to be frequently found. As a 
meteorologist, and in his knowledge of Physical 
Geography generally, he was equalled by none 
in India, surpassed by few in Britain. His 
whole career in Bombay was distinguished by 
benevolence, sometimes profuse. The Industrial 
School there was his creation. He died at Physical Geography , p. H2. / 

Calcutta on the 1st October 18’—? The follow- BUlT-8AGUNTANG“Qd[j£T4NG, also 
ing were his separate contributions to scientific written Bukit-Saguntang-GK fcng a mountain 
literature, Author of Manual of Physical He- in Palembang, now known bphe name Bukit* 
search: Report of Meteorological Observations at Se-Buntang, from its site, tfie Malay race emi- 
Bombay in 1842 & 1844, L Vol.-On the salt- grated. ** 

ness of the Red Sea, Bom . Geo. Trans. Vol. BUJ, Guz. Hind. Cork. 

IX. p. 39.—Catalogue of remarkable hail- BUJ, Hind. Acorus calamus, 

storms in India, Ibid, p. 184, Rep. Brit. Ass , BUJ AN, a river near Dooblana in Kotah. 

1850.—Notice of remarkable meteors in India. BUJI BABBAR, Hind. Eriophorum co- 
Bom. Geo. Trails, Vol. IX, p. 197, Rep. Brit , mosurn. 

Ass* 1849 & 1852—Outline of the opera- BUJLO, Hind. Oreoseris lnnuginosa. 

tions of the British troops in Sind and Aff- BUJHA, Hind Cleome ruta. 

ghanistan, Bombay. 1843,1 Vol. 8 vo—Annals BUJJERBHANGP Also TutunP Abab. 
of India, for 1848-49. Bombay , 1849, 1 Vol, Tobacco. 

8 vo.—On floods in India, in 1849, Edin . Phil. BUJOOR, Beng. Corypha elata. 

Jl .. (Jameson’s) 1861, Vol. II. p. 52.—On the BUJRA, Beng. Penicillaria spicata, Bull- 
inorustrations of steam pipes and boilers in rush or Spiked Millet, 
marine engines—occasional deposits of elec- BUJUHAYI, Tel. A kind of fern, found at 
trotype oopper, Bl. As Trans. 1850—On Masulipatam. j 

the evidence of the general upheaval and de- BUJ BA, is a large and comipodious, but 
pression around the sea shores of India and generally cumbrous and sluggish , 1 boat, having 
Northern Europe, Ibid, 1851, Edin. Ph. Jl. mo re pretensions to comfort than sheed, and is 
1861, Bom. Geo* Trans, Reports, 1850-51 ; used for journeys up the Gwges* See 
Rep. Bri, As . 1851 ; Geology of Perthshire, Budgerow, 

Prize Essay of the Highland Society, 1888; BUK, Beng.- Agati grandiflora. 

(Bee Lyeli’s Principles of Geology, 4tb and BUK, Hind. Land recovered by there- 

subsequent editions; Reports of the Fife- cession of a river. 

•hire Literary Society and London Naturalist BUKA, Beng Sans. Agati grandiflora syn* 

1839. On the aneroid as a survey instru- of Coronilla grandiflora, 

meat in India, Lon. Geo. Trans . 1851.—On BU KALAMUN, Arab. Chameleon. 

the visible appearance of the seasons in west- BUKAMPADARUKA, Sans. Cordis myxa. 

era India, without reference to instrumental BUKAN, Hind. Eclipta erects, also Lippis 

observation, Rep. Bril. Ass, 1851.. Desul- nodiflora. * ' 

tory remarks on the Oriental Sculptures on the BUKAYARI JITADHA, BffeO. Aquila 

Runic stones of Scotland, Rom, Ass. Trans. mm.—Gml 

Vol. IL p. 48; Bl As. Trans* 1851—- On BUKBUR, Ab. Cathartoc^pus fist^. 
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gates, and wire fences for gardens and com¬ 
pounds in India, Bom. Agrt, Trans* 1848. 
—On a cheap form of a thrashing mill employed 
in England and well suited for India, Ibid* 
—On the various methods of grafting young 
and full grown trees, Ibid* 1849 and 1852. 
Bombay Times, Nov* 1849.—On arcades in 
the vicinity of hospitals, for the use of conval¬ 
escents, Jnd. JL of Med. 8c, 1845, p. 726. 
—on the various forms of windmills in use in 
Europe and Egypt, with water-raising ma¬ 
chines made use of in the East, with numerous 
illustrations, Bombay, 1848, folio.—On the 
connection betwixt Oriental and Scandinavian 
antiquities, Bl As, Trans. 115?*—On the 
volcanoes, volcanic phenomena, hot springs, 
&c. betwixt the line and 32° N.‘* Rom. Geo . 
Trans. 1852, Vol. i-Oo thei#eology of 
Bombay and the adjoining islands. Ibid, Dr. 
Buist's Catalogue. 

BUITENZORG, near Batavia, is forty Eng¬ 
lish miles inland, five hundred feet above the 
sea with high hills around, heie thunder-storms 
occur between 4 P. M. and 8 P. M .-Maury'* 
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BUKATUN, also Bukain, Pees* Hind. J est preique comparable & Meoltsn.-- Tod'n M 
Melia sempervirens. g ' fathan, Vol L p. 42. Burton'* Bdnde, Vol L 

BUKBUR, Arab. Fruit of Cassia fistula, p . 166. Postals Pm . Observ. 9 p t 80. 
BUKCHI, Hind. Conyza anthelmiotica.— BUKOLI, Hind. A green caterpillar, 

Wild, destructive of rice crops.— Ell, 

BUKHT UN-NA8R, Arab. Nabonassar. BUK8HI, Hind. Pers. FromBokhsht* 

BUKHO, the Karen priest and physician, he dan Pbrs. to pay ; a commander of a division of 
has considerable influence. See Karen. troops. A paymaster with the duty of inspec* 

BUKHTIYARI. • See Bakhtyari; Kurdis- tion and audit. See Bakhsh. 
tan. BUKUL, Beng, Mar. Mimusops elengi. 

BUKHUR, Arab. Incense or fumigation, BUL. Sansc. force, strength, pronounced in 
BUKI, Hind. Equisetum 'debile. Hind : Bal, also Bil.— Ell. See Bal. 

BUKIT GADONG, a locality in the Malac- BULAHUR, Hind, also buladhur, from 

ca district occupied by the Jakun race. See bullana, to call; a village servant in Allahabad 

Jakun. district, serving as a guide or messenger.— Ell. 

BUKIT-SAGUNTANG-GUNTANG. See BULAK, the Latopolis of the ancient 

Buit Sagnntang Guntang, Johore. Greeks, is at present, a very considerable town, 

BUKKAPU CHETTU, Til or Bakamu and the port of Cairo.— Niebuhr's Travel Vol. 
chakka. Csesalpinia sappan, L . /. p. 63. 

BIJKKUM, Beng. Hind. Sapan-wood BULARATI, a name of Indra as the des- 
Bukkum wood. See Cmsalpinia. Dyes. troyer of the giants. 

BUKKUN, Mar. Melia bukain. BULAT, Beng. Phaseolus mungo.— Linn. 

BUKKUR. A fortified island in the Indus BULBASSI, a Kurd race, composed of the 
river. It is in the oentre of the stream, near- following tribes 

ly opposite the town of Rori and on the wes- Kabaiz , the reigning family, consisting of 

tern bank is Sukkur, now called Victoria about two hundred persons; 2. Manzoor; 8. 

on the Indus. Near these places is the site Maraash ; 4. Piran ; 5. Rummook ; 6. Sinn 
of Arore, or Alore, the capital of Siude in and Taafah, who together make one tribe. The 
remote antiquity : but a bridge over the stream chiefs of tribes are called Muzzin. Each chief 
which branched from the Indus, near Dura, is has a certain number of thieves, who rob for 
almost the sole vestige of this capital of the him ; and his tribe makes him voluntary gifts 
Sogdi of Alexander. On its site, the shepherds of provisions. These are his only revenues. The 
of the desert have established an extensive price of blood among the Bubassi is twenty-two 
hamlet; it is placed on a ridge of siliceous oxen, but it may be made up in other effects, 

rock, seven miles east of the insular Bukkur to which often a nominal value is attached, 

and free from the inundations of the Indus, more than twice the real amount, when the 
The Soda tribe, a powerful branch of the Pra- affair is to be compounded amicably. Their 
mara race, has ruled in these countries from only laws are the usages of the tribe, and these 
remote antiquity, and, to a very late period, nre administered by the chief, assisted by the 
they were lords of Omrasoomra in which divi- council of elders. No crimes are punished 
sion was Arore. According to Burton, how- with death but adultery, seduction, and such 
ever, the site of Arore is four miUs East of the like. The Balbassi will not bestow a girl 
Indus at Sukkur and Rori. Sebl and his in marriage on 8 person of another, tribe 
capital were known to Abul Fazil, though he or people. They have courtship among them, 
wes ignorant of its position, which he transfer- and carrying off a girl by the lover is corn- 
red to Debeil, or Dewul, the modern Tatta. mon. When a chief dies, he is succeeded by 
This indefatigable historian thus describes it, the best or bravest of bis family, with the 
u In ancient times there lived a raja named common consent of his tribe. If his eldest 
Sebris (Sebl), whose capital was Alore, and his son is incapable, the best of the brothers suo- 
dominions extended north to Cashmere and ceeds. When a chief is once nominated he 
south to the “ocean.” Sehl, or Sehr, became cannot be deposed, and his authority is sp 
a titular appellation of the country, its princes, well defined, that there are no instances pf.lt 
and its inhabitants, the Sehrai. chief ever having attempted to exceed them* 

Alore appears to have been the capital of the In their own country the Bulbaasi do iqjfc 
kingdom of Sigertis, conquered by Menander willingly acknowledge any superior, either 
of Bactria. Ibn Haykul, the Arabian geogra- Turkish or Persian ; but when they descend 
phlflr, mentions it s But a superfluous point in into the regions of Karatchook they pay a ttU 
writing has changed Arore into Azore, or Azour, bute of sheep to the Bey. They are very fofid 
m .translatedby Sir W, Quaeley. D’Anville of armour; andmoBtoftbe principal people 
mentions it, but, in ignorance of its positiou, among them possess a complete suit of mail, 
quoting Abulfeda, says, in grandeur “ Azour The Bulbassi Koords have a most dutious mp 
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ef luring wounds* The; sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullpck fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrefy. They say this never fails to cure the 
most desperate spear or sabre wound .—Rich 
Residence in Koordutan , Vol, I. p. 13B. 

BUL-BHOG, HinB. Taking forcible pos¬ 
session of property; from Bui, foroe, and Bhog, 
Wealth .—Ell 

BULBINE ASIATIC!. Syn of Crinum 

kmlmm.—Willd. 

BULBS imported into India, for flower¬ 
ing plants, do not succeed well in general; 
this is owing in a great degree to their being 
disturbed; the best plan with them is to pre¬ 
pare a good piece of ground somewhat raised, 
to throw off the heavy rains, and to plant each 
variety by itself in rows, keeping them clear of 
weeds. Every season, when they begin to 
grow, stir up the soil and add a little well de¬ 
cayed horse manure in India, the more nursing 
this Species of plants receive the weaker they 
become, they seem to relish neglect, under which 
they Nourish in the greatest beauty. If wanted 
to be grown in pots, the soil should be three 
parts sand aud one vegetable mould and 
decayed manure. When the bloom appears, a 
watering of liquid manure once or twice a week 
will aid them greatly. After the leaves are 
decayed, put them in a dry situation till another 
Beason ; when they begin to show signs of 
growth; let a slight watering for some time be 
given to enable them to form new roots, then 
take out one inch of soil, and put in the same 
quantity of decayed horse manure mixed with 
little sand, after which water freely, till the 
flowers are past when, they should be gradually 
dried*—Riddell 

BULBUL, Fees, A term employed among 
the various mahomedan nations of Southern 
Asia, to designate birds belonging to very 
numerous species and many generic divisions 
of a natural family. The Persiau bulbul is a 
species of true nightingale, it is the Luscinia 
major (or Sylvia phil&mela of Temminck ) and 
is known as the Bulbul-i-boatan in India, 
where it is frequently imported as a cage bird. 

In Persia it is often called the Bulbul-i-hazar 
dastan, the bulbul of a thousand notes, and its 
gratis, Luscinia^ is very closely allied to the 
small thrushes of America. The Persians de¬ 
light to speak of this favorite song-bird, which 
Moore has made widely known, telling us that 

There 1 * a hbwer of roses by Bendemeer's stream. 

And the nightingale sings round it all the day 

long, 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet 
. dream 

Tp sit in the%oies and hear the birds song. 
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That bower and its roses I never forget^ 

But oft when alone in the bloom of the year, 

I think, is the nightingale singing there yet! 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ? 

it is migratory, making its appearance with 
the roses in April and disappearing with the rose, 
at the end of summer. According to Zakary 
bin Mahomedial-Kaswini, the Persians say the 
bulbul has a passion for the rose; and laments 
and cries when he sees it pulled. The English 
nightingale, Lusciniaphilomela (Philomela lus¬ 
cinia) is migratory through Europe, N. Africa, 
and Asia Minor, but is not known in India or 
Persia. 

There is no true nightingale, wild, in British 
India; but the ( Shama‘ Cercotrichas macrourus, 
undoubtedly the finest song-bird of this part of 
the world, is not uufrequently designated the 
Indian Nightingale^ a misnomer which only 
leads to confusion. It is common to Iudia 
and the Malay countries; and there is a second 
species ( 0 . luzoniends ) in the Philippines, 
and a third (0. erythropterus) in Africa* The 
esteemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor 
de longue queue of Levaillant. (Oiseaux d* 
Aftigut pi 114.) We may remark that the 
Orocctes cinclochyncba is also termed Shama 
in the Madras Presidency. The Bulbul of 
Southern Iudia is not even a Bong bird but the 
term is applied to the Bulbul-i-gul-dum, 
Hcematornis cafer, which is a common cage 
bird and, like quails and cockB, trained to fight, 
and when pitted against an antagonist, it will 
sink from exhaustion rather than release its 
hold. The Hussaini bulbul, also called the 
Shah-bulbul, is of another sub-family, the My- 
agrinae, and is known as the Paradise-flycatcher. 
It is of a chesnut colour for many mouths, but 
becomes white in the breeding season. It is a 
very graceful bird with very long tail feathers 
and it is a pretty sight to see it flitting from 
tree to tree: how the birds prevent the long tail 
feathers from becoming entangled in the thorny 
trees, is very curious. In Ceylon the chesnut 
bird is called the Fire thief and the white 
bird the Cotton thief. Its colouring is chaste 
and its movements graceful. Mr. Lsyard has 
often watched them, when seeking their insect 
prey, turn suddenly on their perch and whisk 
their long tails with a jerk over the bough, as 
if to protect them from injury. 

Dr. Jerdon arranges the Brachypodidaa iuto 
four sub-families, the Pycfconotin® or true 
Bnlbuls, the Phyllornithinm or green Bulbuls, 
the Ireninm or Bluebirds, and the Oriolin® 
or Orioles, and $ of the true bulbuls, he names 

Hypsipetei psaroifcs* Figort, the’Himalayan black 
bulbul. ’ , 4 • * ' 

„ Neilgherriensii, iferdb*,th* NbUghorry do do 
,, Gineew, Suket. the Gkat 'do do ^ 
„ MoLellandi, Sort/, The rifoii belliedbol^ 
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Htmitot iarala, Bodgton. The bwwn eared bulbul 

Ateuros ftriatus SMk. The striated sreea dp. 

Criuigericterioui, Strickland. The yellow browed bulbul. 
„ flaveoloa, Gould, The white throated do. 

Ixoe latedloa Lett* The white browed bush do. 

„ ZinthoisQiui, Jerd. The yellow throated 
bush do. 

Kelaartia pencillata, Myth. The yellow eared bulbul, 

ftubigulagulftria, Gould. The ruby throated do. 

M daviventris, Tickcll. The black crested yel¬ 
low do, 

Braebypodios poiocephalus Jerdon. The Grey headed do, 

Otocompea leuoogenys, Gray. The white cheeked 
crested do. 

„ leucotii Gould, do do eared do. 

„ jocosa, linn. The red whiskered do. 

• Pycnonotus pygeens, Hodgson. The common Bengal do. 
„ do hsmorhous. Gmelin. do Madras do. 

Phyllornis, Jerdoni, Blyth. The common green bulbul. 
„ Malabaricus Ithm , The Malabar do do. 

„ aurifrons. Tmm. The gold fronted do. 

„ Hardwickii Jard and Selb, The blue wioged. 

Jora Zeylonica Gmelin. The blHck headed do. 

„ typhia Linn. The white winged green do. 

„ scapularis, of the Archipelago. 

„ Lafresnayii of Arakan. 

—Jerdon, Birds of India, Layard*s Nat. Hist, 
of Ceylon. Cal. Rev. See Birds. 

BULBUL-I-BOSTAN, also Bulbul-i-hazar- 
dastan Pers. Luscinia. 

BULBUL-I-GUL-DUM, Hind. theHmma- 
tornis cafer. 

BULCHA, a pass in Kamaon, in L. 30° 28 v 
and Long 80 c 14' over a high ridge, extend¬ 
ing E. and W. 

BULD, Hind. Horned cattle, Buldea a 
cowherd.— Ell. 

BUL-DAN, amongst the ancient liindus, the 
sacrifice of a bull to Balnath, the lord Bal, the 
sun. Balnath was the deity worshipped by the 
Saura races in Guzcrat and was identical with 
the Syrian Bal. 

In this ancient sacrifice, which has long 
ceased, four altars were erected, for offering the 
flesh to the four gods, Lacshmi-Narayana, 
Umia-Maheswar, Brimha, and Anunta. The 
nine planets, and Pritbu, or the earth, with her 
ten guardian deities, were worshipped. Five— 
Vilwa t five Khudiru , five Pulashu f and five 
Udrnibwru posts had to be erected, and a bull 
tied to each post. Clarified butter was burnt on 
the altar, and pieces of the flesh of the slaugh¬ 
tered animals placed thereon. Another des¬ 
cription says that a covered altar bad to be pre¬ 
pared ; sixteen posts had then to be erected of 
various woods • a golden image of a man, and 
an iron one of a goat, with goldeu images of 
Vishnu and Lacabmi, a silver one of Siva, with 
a golden bull, and a silver one of Garuda 1 the 
eagle were placed upon the altar. Animals, as 
gpats, sheep, &c., were tied to the posts, and to 
oto uf them, made or the wood of the mimosa, 
was to be tied the human victim* Fire was to 
be kindled by means of a burning glass. The 
MjrMdng jnpiest, 4 hota,’strewed the grass called 
roiind the sacred fire. Then 
WfoWl the burnt sacrifice to the ten guardian 
•Kw'fiflfc cartMbtte nine planet*, *nd 


the hindu triad, to each of whom clarified but¬ 
ter was poured on the sacred fire one thousand 
times. Another burnt-sacrifice, to the sixty* 
four inferior gods, followed, which was succeed* 
ed by the sacrifice and offering of all the other 
animals tied to the posts. The human sacrifice 
concluded and the sacrificing priest offered 
pieces of the flesh of the victim to each god as 1 
he circumambulated the altar. 

At the present day the bull is often devoted 
by hiudus to the gods, on the 11 th day of mourn* 
ing for a near relative. In this a marriage cere* 
mony is performed, called <c brik-hotnurg ,* 9 or 
abandoning of a bull, brik means a bull and 
also the zodiacal sign, Taurus. The brikhot* 
surg marriage ceremony is performed in the 
name of the bull after which the animal is set 
free to roam, and in some hindu towns of India, 
these devoted cattle infest the streets and roads* 
are very numerous and very troublesome. I a 
several Mahratta towns they were often let loose- 
in Benares, they are still in numbers, and what¬ 
ever they may do or wherever they may lie 
down, they may be patted, spoken to, or even 
shouted at, but never struck. They are called 
Bijar, Saur, Brahmani bull. A similar marriage 
ceremony is performed with a well and orchard. 
—Ward on the Religion of the Hindus, Vol. 
II. p. 263. Elliot , 260. See Bunotsurg; Julot- 
surg. 

BULDEO, in Vrij is a shrine of Baldeo 
who is supposed to be the Hercules of the 
East and West, His club, a ploughshare, and 
his covering a lion's skin. See Baldeva. 

BUL-D1IOON, the valley of Sookeyt Mundi 
in the Kohistan of Jhullundhur. ft is also 
called Sookeyt Mundi, also Kangra Bhawan, 
also Pallam Pattiar. The natives of the Bul- 
dhoon and Kulu have sallow complexions and 
seem of the same race as the natives of Bushsir. 
The men are tall and strong, but few of them 
are handsome. Many of the young women are 
pretty but at the age of 20 or 25, they become 
coarse and stout. When Mr. Masson passed near 
there, it was the practice for the women, gaily 
dressed, to assemble and greet a stranger with 
songs, as he entered each village, for which 
honor he was expected to give a rupee to* each 
knot. The men and women dress almost similar* 
ly. See Jhullundhur, Kohistan. 

BULEA JOREE, a river near Chandura, in 
Comil lah. 

BULESUR, a sub-division of the Gujtrif 
race —Ell 

BULGARIAN. The wild people who dwell 
or wandered in the plains of Russia, Litha* 
ania, and Poland, might be reduced in the agh * 
of Justinian, under the two great famiiieft of 
the Bulgarian and Sdavonian. Those of thh * 
former nation, who touched the Euaino 8 hft v 
and the Masotis, derived from the Huns thekr 
name or descent* The evidence of language 
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attests the descent of the Bulgarian from the 
original stock of the Sclavonian, or rno$e 
properly Slavonian race: and the kindred 
bands of Servian, Bosnian, Rascian, Croatian, 
Wallachian, &c. followed the standard or 
example of the leading tribe. The first king of 
Bulgaria, in its present extent, was in A. D. 
640, and their empire continued until 1017, 
when they were ruled by a lieutenant of the 
Greek Empire.— Chatfield's Eindoostan , p. 
289. 

BULGAR, JUNGLI, Hind. Boletus igni- 
arius. 

BULGI1AR, a town in Russia, where 
Russia leather is made; also Russia leather, 
corrupted into Bulkhal. In Persia a kind of 
bottle, to hold nearly three quarts, is made of 
bulghar, to be used by horsemen travelling. It 
has a wooden stopper and hangs from the 
saddle or girth, and swings under the horse. 
It is called “ matahrah” or “ Matarah.”— 
Ouseley's Travel Vol. I. p. 247. 

BHULKHAL, Pers. Russia-leather. Fraser 
believes that this word is a corruption from 
Bulghar, the place in Russia, from whence this 
leather reaches Persia.— Fraser's Journey into 
Khorasan , p. 69. 

BULKOKRA,Bbng. Adelia castanicarpa— 
Roxb. 

BULKUT, Hind, rent taken iu advance. 

BULI, Beng. Hind. Syn. of Sterculia 
urens.— Roxb. 

BULJI-WANLU, Tel. Iu Southern India, 
« body of sudras. 

BULL, 


Al-Taur.,.. 

. Ar. 

Nandi.. 


Taur. 

... Chaldee. 

Nar-gao. 

.Pers. 

Shur. 


Mar. 


Taurus...... 

. .Lat. 

Eddu. r 

. ... ...Tel, 

Bail. 


Basava. 

.... ... „ 


The bull has always held a prominent place in 
the religious systems of Asia. The sacred bull 
of the Assyrians, the Apis of the Egyptians, 
and the bull Nandi of the hindus are evidently 
identical types. The golden calf of the Israel¬ 
ites will not be forgotten, and for the use of 
the figure of the bull as a sacred ornament by 
the Jews, the brazen sea in the temple of 
Solomon may be cited. (1 Kings, VII. 25.; 
2 Chron, 1V . 4, 5, and Jeremiah , Hi 20.)That, 
in Assyria, Baal, or the Supreme Deity, was 
worshipped under the form of a bull or heifer 
may he inferred from Tobit, i, v. 5, “ Now all 
the tribes which together revolted, and the 
house of my father N&phthali sacrificed into the 
heifer Baal,” but the reading is doubtfnl.— 
.(Layard, Nineveh, Vol //. p. 474-5.) 

* . In the Bnglish Scripture the word “ Bull” is 
the translation of several Hebrew words, thor; 
B; cow, “ theo,” .s wild bull; abbire, 11 to t” A 
calf was in Hebrew, “Ogel,” in Arabic 
“Adjel,” Jeremiah uriy; 18 and 19, tolls of a 


sacrificial rite of splitting a calf in two and men 
passing between the parts and Bull worship is 
noted in 1st Kings XII and 28, 29, 30, the 
images being of gold. In ancient Western Asia, 
Bal and the brazen calf were specially worship* 
ped on the fifteenth of the month, (see 1 King. 
XII. 32) and, at present, in India, the sacred 
day of Bal-Eswar, with his Vahan bull Nandi, 
is the “ amavasathe moouless fifteenth day 
of the month. The bull was ottered to Mithras 
by the Persians; and, opposed as it now appears 
to hindu faith, he formerly bled on the altars 
of the sun-god, on which not only the Buid* 
dan, offering of the bull / was made, but human 
sacrifices. We do not learn that the Egyptian 
priesthood presented the kindred of Apia to 
Osiris, but as they were not prohibited from 
eating beef, they may have done so.— (Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol I. p. 514-15.) Apis, the 
sacred bull of Egypt was chosen by the priests 
of Memphis, for its black and white spots, and 
Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, had 
nearly the same marks; but the Jews, in pre¬ 
paring their water of purification, were ordered 
(in Numbers, ch. XIX. 2) to kill a red heifer 
without a spot Amongst the Egyptians, the 
solemnities at the burial of Apis were entirely 
Bacchic. The priests did not wear the nebris 
or deer skin, but they wore the panther skin, 
and carried Thyrsus staves. The brazen .calf, 
mentioned in Scripture as an object of worship 
by the Hebrews is still worshipped by hindus in 
India, often of brass, but oftener of stone. 
In India some of the images of the bull, are 
of colossal size. One, supposed to be the 
largest in the south of India, is to be seen at 
the Charmandi Hill in Mysore*. It is carved out 
of a solid rock at the side of the hill and is 
approached by ascending 660 stone steps. Siva 
under the name of Mahadeva, or Iswara, is the 
tutelary divinity of the Rajpoots in Mewar, and 
from the early annals of the dynasty he appears * 
to have been, with his consort Isani, the sole ob¬ 
ject of the Geklote rajputs adoration. Iswara is 
there adored under the epithet of Eklinga, and is 
either worshipped in his monolithic symbol, or 
as Iswara Chao-mftkhi, thequadriform divinity, 
represented by a bust with four faces. The 
sacred bull Nanda, has his altar attached to 
all the shrines of Iswara, in India, as was that 
of Mneves or Apis to those of the Egyptian 
Osiris. Nanda has occasionally his separate 
shrines, and there is one in the valley of Oodi* 
poor which has the reputation of being oracular 
as regards the seasons. The bull was the steed 
of Iswara, and carried him in battle; he is often 
represented upon it, with bis consort Isa, At full 

Colonel Tod tells ns that the infant Bappa, 
son of Nag&dit, when only three years old, 
was conveyed to the fortress of Bfcandere, where , 
he was protected by § Bhil of Yadu descent* 
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Thence he was removed for greater security to 
the wilds of Parassur. Within its impervious 
recesses rose the three peaked (tri«cuta) moun¬ 
tain, at whose base was the town of Nagindra, 
the abode of brahmins, who performed the 
rites of the ‘ great god/ In this retreat passed 
the early yeara of Bappa, wandering through 
these alpine vallies, amidst the groves of Bal, 
and the shrines of the brazen calf. The most 
antique temples are to be seen in these spots— 
within the dark gorge of the mountain, or on 
its rugged summit,—in the depths of the 
forest, and at the sources of streams, where 
sites of seclusion, beauty, and sublimity alter¬ 
nately exalt the mind’s devotion. In these 
regions the image of creative power appears to 
have been the earliest, and at one time the sole 
object of adoration, whose symbols, the serpent 
wreathed phallus (lingum), and its companion, 
the bull, were held sacred even by the 
‘children of the forest/ In these silent 
retreats Mahadeva long continued to rule trium¬ 
phant, and the most brilliant festivities 
of Oodipoor were those where his rites 
are celebrated in the nine days sacred 
to him, when the Jain and Vaishnava mix 
with the most zealous of his votaries: but the 
strange gods from the plains of the Yamuna 
and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of the 
zeal of the Geblote from their patron divinity 
Eklinga, whose dewan, or vicegerent, is the 
Bana. The temple of Eklinga, situated in one 
of the narrow defiles leading to the capital, 
is an immense structure, though more sump¬ 
tuous than elegant. It is built entirely of 
white marble, most elaborately carved and 
embellished ; but lying in the route of a bigot- 
ted foe, it has undergone many dilapidations. 
The brazen bull, placed under his own dome, 
facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly 
of the natural size, in a recumbent posture. 
It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly 
polished and without flaw, except where the 
hammer of the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the hollow flank in search of treasure. Amongst 
the many temples where the brazen calf forms 
part of the establishment of Bal-Cesar, there is 
one sacred to Nanda alone, at Naen in the 
valley. This lordly bull has his shrine attend¬ 
ed as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis, 
nor will Eklinga yield to his brother Serapis. 
The changes of position of the Apis at Naen 
are received as indications of the fruitfulness of 
the seasons, though it is not apparent how such 
are contrived. The physiological worship of the 
god Eshwara, withVfcis emblem the lingum, 
priapus or phallus, and his vahan, the bull 
Nandi or Basavs, seems to have entered India 
on its western border. But it is now very 
general and Nandi, in stone or in brass, is to 
te steu everywhere, perhaps half a million of 
ttfln art m India, generally seated, looking to 


the lingum. In Ceylon, to evrey herd of cattfe 
there is a sacred ball who is supposed to exert 
an influence over the prosperity of tLa flocks; 
his horns are ornamented with tufts of feathers, 
and frequently with small bells, and he invaria¬ 
bly leads the great herd to pasture, On start¬ 
ing in the early morning from the cattle kraal 
the natives address the bull, telling him “ to 
watch over the herd; to keep the cows from 
straying, and to lead them to the sweetest 
pastures, so that they shall give abundance of 
milk/’ &c .—Bunsen, Vol . L p> 432, Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol Lp. 222. 

BULLA, Duk. Terminalia bellerica, Sams. 
Pavonia odorata. 

BULLAN. A river near near Dulsing Serai 
in Muzzfferpore district. 

BULLAR, Duk. and Hind. Doliohos 
catiany and D. eultratu*. See Dolichoa spi- 
catus. 

BULLEAH. A river near Bumouree in Al- 
morah. 

BULL FROG, of Malabar. Bane Malabariwu 

BULL-HIDE. See Leather. 

BULLI or BULLY TREE, Eng. Ach- 
ras sapota. Diospyros sapota.— Willd. 

BULL NANDA. See Bull : Belanus Nandi. 

BULLOA. The Southern part of the district 
of Tipperah. 

BULOOKUNBOON? Ferns. 

BULOOSITOON llOOMANI; YUNANf. 
Punica granatum. 

BULPAM, Tam. Bulpamu, Tel Soap¬ 
stone. 

BULRUSHES (Typhacece). 


Goma. Heb. Booree. Sindeh. 

Pun .Sindee. Putera,riri. „ 


Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Europe, extend also to similar situations in 
most parts of India. The leaves are in some 
parts of Europe employed in making mats and 
winter coverings for plants, as well as for 
stuffing chairs, putting between the staves of 
barrels, The leaves of “ putera” and <l reree” 
(Typha elephantina and T> angustifolia) 
are employed in making mats in North-West 
India. In Sindh the former is called pun, and 
its leaves employed for making mats and bas- 
kets. The pollen, like that of Lycopodium, b 
inflammable, and used as a substitute for it as 
in Europe. It is also collected in Sindh, and 
there called “ booree/’ Elephants are fond of 
T. elephantina. It is a valuable sand binding 
plant and it is tied into bundles as a swimming 
float.— Boyle Fib . PI. p. 35. See Kellek. 

BULTI. A name of Ladak. See Bhot, Indian 
p. 316, 337. Ladak, Maryul, Tibet, 

BULT1STAN, Tibet proper, the land of the 
Butt or Bbot. Bultiatan is partly makmedan 
of the Shiah sectarians. See Tibet* Shot. 
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BUL1UL or SHUR-JI-LA a pass leading 1 
to Cashmere in L. 34? 10' L/70 Q 15'. The ] 
crest is 10,500 feet. 

BULUH, Malay. A bamboo. 

BULUH PERINDU, Malay. The plain- 
tive bamboo, also called Bulu-ribat, the storm- 
bamboo, iu the forests of the Malay peninsu¬ 
la, Sumatra and Java, the natives make holes 
in the forest bamboos and plaintive sounds 
issue, when the wind blows. It is a sort of 
ASolian pipe. See Bamboo. 

BULUN, Sindi, the water hog, a por¬ 
poise ? in the river Indus. 

BULUNG, Jav. Plocaria Candida, Nees. 
Eueheuma spinosa ; Agar-agar. 

BULUT TAGH, according to Captain 
H. Strachey, is that part of the Kouenlun 
chain, which is east of Samarcanrl and South 
of Khokaud. Bulut-Tagh means the cloud 
mountain, but the Kouen-lun chain is also 
called the Beiur Tagh which, according to 
Cunningham, is synonymous with Balti Moun¬ 
tain: other names for the chain are Mus- 
tagh ; Karakoram ; Hindu-kueh ; and Tsung- 
lung or Onion Mountains from the prevalence on 
it of a species of Allium. Its continuation 
forms the Pamir range, west of Yarkand. The 
Kouenlun chain is not less elevated than the 
Himalaya and is covered throughout a great 
part of its length with perpetual snow. Its axis 
has not been crossed by any traveller, but has 
been reached by Dr. Thomson who visited the 
Karakoram pass elevated 18,300 feet. In 
Western Tibet, the axis of the chain is in 
general distant about 150 miles from the 
Himalaya and the country between the two 
consists of a complication of ranges of lofty 
and rugged mountains separated from one 
another by stony valleys, which at the higher 
parts of the courses of the rivers expand at in¬ 
tervals into alluvial plains.—ZT. F. et. Th % 

BUMA8EA, Bus. Fustian. 

■ BUMBA. A race inhabiting the hills west¬ 
ward from Kashmir to the Indus. 

BTJMBA, Hind. Spont of a fountain, also a 
snake hole, also a cask.— Ell. 

BUMBOO ? Tam. A Palghat wood, of a 
yellow colour, from a large tree. It is used for 
building and for furniture .—Col Frith . 

BUMBUL, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

BUMEETHA, Hind. In Lower Doab, and 
hills, same as Bambhi in N. W. and Biihak iu 
Oudh,—AW. 

Bt/MMALO. A small fish, salted and dried, 
also called Bombay Dueks,but found on all the 
. coasts of Southern Asia. See Bombay; Fishes, 

BUMTELE, Name of a rajput tribe on the 
Eastern parts of the Ceutral Doab.— Ml, : 

. BVN> Au?* (Boon) Cuffw, Coffee berries. 


BUN, Bbkg. Hind, Bln uncultivated^ 
hence.— Willd, 

“ Bun Ada, Zingiber cassummunar, wild ginger. 

4 Burbuti, Phaaeolui roatratui. 

“ Chalita, Leea crispa. 

“ Chandur 681, Fiagellaria'Indies. 
t: Charal, Desmodium gyrans, 

“ Chichinga, Tricosanthes lobata. 

“ Churi H. called also Bura, a high jungl* 
grass of which elephants are very fond.— M. 
u Gab, Diospyros cordifolia* 

“ Qooa, Areca triandra. 

* Gu, Beng. Solanum melongena. 

“ Gumuk, Cucumis pnbesoens. 
u Gundhina, Beng. Allium tuberosum. 

“ Huldee, Curcuma aromafcica. 

4 Joeeu, Clerodendon iuerme. 

4 Jam Ardisia humilis. 
ft Joan Cnidium diflusum. 

4 Kaoa, Ooffea bengalenais. 

41 Kapas, hibiscus vitifolius. 

Kuchao, colocasia autiquorum. 

44 Kulay, Glyciue labialis. 

4 Kulmee, Jpomoca striata. 

4 Lubunga, Ludwigia |>arvif!ora. 

44 Meethee Melilotus parvifWa. 
u M ether, Beng. TrifoJium Indicum. 

44 Nurukalee, Beng. Ardisia glnndulosa. 

44 Mullika Jasminum sarubac. 

44 Narauga Gelonium fasciculatum. 
u Narangie Biophytum sensitivum. 

*• Neel Tephroeia purpurea. 

4 Nutit Amarautus fasciatus. 

4 Okra, Ureua Jobata; Triumfetta angnlatat 
Xantbium orientale. 

44 Balung, Sonchus orixensis also Rumex Walli- 
chianus. 

4 Pat, Beng. Corchorus olitorius. 
u Piring Melilotus lucautha. 

Putol, Tricosauthes eucuinerina, Tr. dioica. 
4 Rai, Sinapis divaricata. 

4 Raj, Beng, Syn of Bauhinia racemosa. 

44 Sufed pooin, Basella alba. 

4 Shim, Labiabduinetoruw; also L. vulgaris. 

44 Sulfa Fumaria parvidora. 

4 Sun. Beng. and Hind. Crotalaria verrucosa,— 
Linn 

4 Tepurija Physalis minima. j' 

4 Tulsee Ocimum adsuendens. r ' / 

4< Ttirooi, Be.no. Clubbed Luifa, Luffs fiavata. 1 
“ Uch, Morinda exserta. 

BUNA, Hind. Edwardsia mollis; Platanus> 
orientalis- 

BUNAFUR, a tribe of Yadu bansi rajputs In 
Oudb, Allahabad and Benares, Gurra mundla 
and Bundelcund.—1#. 

BUN AIR, the elder branch of the Eutufeye 
Affghan, The Eusufzye are democratic and 
agricultural, lying in warm sheltered .fertile 
valleys, touching the Indus on one side and 
Panjkhora on the other, extending on thp south 
to Kabul, occupying the northern part of the 
plain of Feshawar, Bunir, Swat, Fapfkbora and 
tbe Eusufzye part of the yafonf. Jjtbcmt the 
year 1865, they opposed the aripy in 
an attempt to move up the Umbeylah pass tejj?. 
wards the M&h&ban, but they snflwed severely 
tnd afterward* lent 'M( 
situated on one of lit agora: $fjit UaMbna, 
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mountain where fanatics from Hindustani had 
assembled, . , 

BUNA, of Kagban, Albizzia odoratissima. 

BUNAS or ANAS. See Hindu. 

BUNBA8ARA. The first of the paraeidal 
Bbattya kings. See Bhattiya. 

BUN-BHANTA, H. Wild egg plant, Sola- 
nam melongena — Ell* 

BUNBHOOAT oe BAMBHOOAI, Bue. 
Careva arborea.— Roxb* Hheede . 

BUNCHONG BULU WOOD. A red dye 
wood of the Celebes. See Dyes. 

BUND, Hind. Pees. (bind) a slip of an ac¬ 
count : Bund-behri, also Bund-phantah, a state¬ 
ment of a village account an embankment, a 

dam.—BM. 

BUND oe BOOND, a dark blue silk with 
many spots largely made at Benares. 

BUNDA* Pees. (b&nd&) Auything fastened; 
hence probably the English word bundle. 

BUNDAH, Hind. (bSndih) A slave, a 
servant. 

BUNDAH, the last Sikh guru, he was put 
to death by Aurungzeb in A. D. 1708. 

BUNDAR, Hind. Pees, (bandar) A har¬ 
bour ; hence Shah bundar, a harbour master, a 
port-master; perhaps also a Bunder-boat. 

BUNDAR(. A section of the second class or 
Bara-jati of the Khutri. See Khatri. 

BUNDER ABBAS, formerly called Gam- 
broon, in lat. 27® 10’ N. at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf is 5 miles north of Kishm island. 
It is in the south of the province of Kirman ami 
is about eighteen days march from the town of 
Kirman •—Hmlurgh, 

BUNDEHDEVA, its chief in the time of 
Bapha was Esupgol, who gave his daughter to 
Bnpim. 

BUNDELCUND. In Central India, is di- 
| vided into four states, with which British India 
i has treaties, viz. Rewah, Tehree or Oorcha, 

I Duttia and Sumpthur, with 82 minor states viz. 
Sohawul, Jignee Ajeygurh, Baonee, Beronda, 
Bijawur, Chirkari, Chutterpore, Kotee, Myhere, 
Nagode, Oorcha, and Punna. Other Bundel- 
cund states, viz. Jaloun, Jhansi, Jeitpore, Chir- 
gaon, Shabgurli, Banpor, Purwa, Bijirago-gurh, 
Tiroha, and two of the Kalingar Chobey jaghires 
hare been confiscated by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The name of Bundelcund is taken from 
a spurious rajput tribe descended from the 
Gurhwar of Kantit and Khyraghur who settled 
therein the 13th and 14th centuries, but they 
aajr that the devotion of their ancestors to 
Bmda (Vindhya) Basni gave rise to the name. 
The name has also bhen derived from Banda a 
•lave. In British Bundelcund, there are few of 
thf Bndndela race, except in the pergunnah of 

^ ^Miywhal mountains in Bundelcund 
mtm$ near Senndah, L. 26® 14/ l. 
proceeds ft. W. to Narwar 25? 80, 


77° 52' j 8. E. to 24® 12’ ; N* E. to Ajegarh, 
24° 53', 80° 20' • and Kulleenjar, in the same 
vicinity, and E. to Barghar, 25° 10' 81° 26‘. 
None are more than 2,000ft.,the average between 
the Tura and Kuttra Passes, about 520 ft, The 
Tons falls over the brow by a cascade of 800 
ft.; Bilohi, 398 ft.; and Bonti, 400 ft. 

The lower parts are primary, rocks overlaid bjr 
sandstone. In many places are trap, or other 
formations of volcanic origin* The plateau,, 
which surmounts the range, ia from 10 to 12 
miles wide. 

Bundelcund has, in the past three centuries* 
been fifteen times desolated by famine and it 
is proposed to utilize the waters of the Betwo 
river to secure its irrigation.— Elliot. Aitchmn* 

BUND1, Hind. A kind of sweetmeat, ia 
grains. 

BUNDI, a state of Rajputana. 

BUNER. A district of Afghanistan North 
West from Peshawar. See Bunair. 

BUNDESH, a religious book of the Parsee 
Zoroastrians. 

BUNG, Pees. Hemp. 

BUNG. See Kunawer. 

BUNG A, Hind. A stock of straw. 

BUNGA-BUA-PALA, Malay. Mace. 

BUNGA-CHANKE, Malax. Caryophyl- 
lus aromaticus.— Linn, 

BUNGA-LAWANG, Mahe. Caiyophyllua 
aromstkms.— Linn* 

BUNGA PALA. Bali. Mace. 

BUNGA PUKUL AMPAT, Malay. Mi- 
rabilis jalapa. See Macassar. 

BUNGARIKI LAKRJ, Hind. Vangueria 
pinosa. 

BUNGAROO, Tel. Gold. 

BUNGA 8URSON, Hind. Sinapisjun- 
cea* 

BUNGARU8, a genus of reptiles. B. ceerule- 
us, B. tropidonotus, B. Ceylonicus, are three 
poisonous serpents of Burmah and Ceylon, of 
the family Elapidse, B. cseruleus occurs in most 
parts of India and in Burmah, B. fasciatus,. 
common in Burmah is rare on the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, B. semifasciata occurs in 
China. These snakes are from 4 to 6 feet long.. 

BUNGGA CHAPPA, Malay* Blumea 
balsamifera, 

BUND-I-KAISER. A dyke or bund near 
he town of Shuster in Southern Persia, thrown 
across the river Kuren. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says that it was constructed by Ardeshir 
Babigan or his sou Shahpur, and the canal 
constructed is called Nahr-i-Banyan, wbidh 
waters the fields to the south in the-Miandsb,. 
—Be Bode* 

BUNDR,Pebs. (b&nd’r) A port ctbarbom 
A common post-fix and prefix as Bunder Abb** f 
Muchli Bundr, and the English Bind* bO|A T 
See Bunder. Bundar j Bandar, 

BUN-GHI, Hind. CorchomoSttoriw 
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BtTNHO. 

BUNGKA, Hind, also called Kutooa, an 
aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is 
said to make a leaf boat, which it paddles from 
plant to plant.— Xll. 

BUNGLA, Hind, commonly, Bungalow, 
a one storied house. 

BUNGUSH. In the Kohat district, the 
principal tribe are the Bungush Pathans. 
They can muster 15,000 fighting men, and 
are fairly good soldiers. They highly appre¬ 
ciated the British light money assessments, 
after what had been long termed the robber 
rule” of sooltan Mahomed Barukzye. Up to 
1848, he held Kohat as a fief from the 
Cabul government. It was then taken pos¬ 
session of by the British on account of 
hostility evinced during the second Sikh-war. 
The khan of Hungoo in the Bungush country, 
was in the British service as Reveuue 
Collector, when he was murdered by one of 
his own relatives. The khanahip descended to 
his son. The Bungush tribe have suffered much 
from the raids of their hill neighbours, Wuzeeree, 
Orukzye, Tooree, and Cabul-kheyl. 

The inhabitants of the Meeranzye valley are 
aUo Bungush. This valley belonged to the fief 
of sooltan Mahomed, but being an outlying 
• locality was overlooked when Kohat was taken 
possession of. The Cabul government then 
lost no ttime in arranging for the occupation of 
Meejcawlye, which appeared to have been 
jaSfSated; so sirdar Azim Khan, the governor 
of the Koorum province, in 1851, summoned 
the Meeranzye to surrender; but they peti¬ 
tioned the British to include them in Kohat. 
Under the circumstances this request was 
acceded to. They were in their hearts hostile 
■to the British government, as indeed they 
were to any government whatever. They 
offered to guard the Kothul, and asserted that 
they had an hereditary claim, stronger than 
that of the Afreedee, to occupy the ridge. 
The Kothul was then made over to them, and 
as the Afreedee refused to open the Pass, it 
was resolved to establish a blockade and the 
^Afreedee were debarred from entering the. 
Kobat and Peshawur valleys. While these 
arrangements were progressing, the Gullee 
Afreedee suddenly attacked the Bungush people 
on the Kothul, and seized that post. Several 
Bungush chiefs were killed in the encounter, 
and Major Coke who was present, was slightly 
wounded. Upon this check, the Buugush 
people obtained the alliance of two small, 
though warlike, tribes, named Buzootee and 
.Sepal. 'These were independent and dwelt in 
the hills near the pas9. The Southern seotion 
of the Jewakee Afreedee also joined the league. 
.See Afghan; Khyber 508,517. 

BUNHAN, a river of Jeypore. 

BUNHO. A Penang wood, from a large tree ; t 
occasionally v used for buildings— Col, Frith* f, 


BtTNNOO. 

BUNJ, Hind. ? Hyosciamus hyoseyktoi* 
folia. 

BUNJARA, Hind, also, Banjarat The 
name is supposed by Elliot to be derived from 
the Sauscrit Bunij, a merchant. Shakspeare 
derives it from the Persian birinjar, a rice car* 
rier. Ia the Dasa Kumara Cheritra, a work writ¬ 
ten by Dandi, mention is made of a cock fight 
in a bunjara camp. But the bunjara are even 
indicated by Arrian as one of the classes of 
Indian society. They are chiefly wandering 
grain merchants and salt merchants, but many 
have settled down in the tract under the nor¬ 
thern hills lying between Goruckpoor and 
Hurd war. Some are mahomedans and say 
they came from Multan, Those of western 
India are usually Charuns, and their sacred 
character is a great protection to them. 

The Turki Bunjara who are mostly carriers, 
have 36 tribes or got. 

The Beid Bunjara have 11 “ got,” they came 
from Bhutnir and are now in Pilibit and Kant, 
and many are weavers and medical men. 

The Lubana Banjara have 11 got” are j 
mostly agricultural. They claim to be descend- i 
ants of Gour brahmins and to have left Runt- | 
humbor in Aurungzeb’a time. 

The Mookeri Banjara claim to have come 
from Mecca, and to reside in Jhujjur. They 
have 16 “got.” 

The Buhrup Bunjara are mostly hindu and 
lead a more wandering life. They are divided 
into the five tribes, Rathor, Cliouhon or Koorri, 
Powar, Towur and Burtea, who are again sub¬ 
divided into tribes or got. They claim to have 
come from Chittoor. They intermarry, but not 
with members of the same got. They have a 
Hose relation with those of the Dekhan, each 
community has a chief at its head styled Naik, 
to whom they yield implicit obedience.— Elliot, 
128-131. See Bunjara. 

BUNJAR, Hind. Waste land: land ly¬ 
ing fallow, also indifferent soil. 

BUNJIN, Hind. A weed which grows in 
the Kharif crops much sought after by fakirs 
who practice alchemy.— Elliot. 

BUNKA : THADA. 

Bunkathadah. Tel. | Babfcra . . Hind. 

A wood whioh was sent to the Great-Exhi¬ 
bition, 

BUNNAS RIVER, rises in a cluster of 
summits in the Aravalli range, Lat. 24® 47* 
Lon. 73° 28* 8. W. into Run of Kutch, by 
several small channels. Length, 48b m. About 
17,000 sq. m. drained.* ’ ' •' 

BUNNI, Hind. Payment in kind, hence 
Bunnihar a ploughman paid ta kitid. r 

BUNNOO valley is held by mixed races, who 
dwell in walled villages, >t They art nfltWSzed 
and sallow skinned. - They are quieh orderly 
and regixiann r*r*nu* mattes} 



BUNT, 


BCJRJ. 


Capable of reckless perjury and deliberate as¬ 
sassination* Bunnoo is intersected by the 
Koorutp River which renders it rich and fertile 
and they cultivate with some industry. They 
are well affected to the British Government. 
Iron is imported in quantities from the Wu- 
zeeree hills, and is worked up, at Kalabagh, in¬ 
to agricultural implements, cauldrons, cooking 
utensils, grates and fire irons, ladles, pegs,locks, 
horse shoes and chains. The Wuzeerees bring 
it down on bullocks and mules chiefly through 
the Koorura pass to the Bunnoo fair where it 
is bought up by carriers from Kalabagh who 
convey it back to that great emporium of the 
iron trade, where they sell it to the manufac¬ 
turers. The spade in use in Bunnoo, called in 
Pushtoo “ erm,” is very peculiar. Tobacco is 
imported in large quantities from the Wuzee- 
ree hills chiefly through the Koorum-walee and 
Dworukka. Much cattle is brought to the Bun¬ 
noo fair from Dour and the Wuzeeree hills; 
also numbers of goats and sheep. The Doom- 
ba is much prized, and is reared in the district 
as well as beyond the border.— Latham . 

BUNNOOCHEE. The race occupying Bun¬ 
noo. 

! BUNNOOR. An Affghan tribe adjoihing the 
Peshawur district. They are called Bunoorwal. 

BUN-OTSURG, Hind., also, written Ban- 
otsarg, from ban aforest, “ootsarg” abandoning, 
a hindoo marriage ceremony performed in honor 
of a newly planted orchard, without which 
it is not proper to partake of its fruit. A 
man holding a Saligramma personates the 
bridegroom. Another holding the sacred 
tulsi, personates the bride. After a homa 
or fire sacrifice, the officiating brahmin puts 
the usual questions to the couple. The 
bride then makes three circuits of a spot in 
the orchard, moving from the south to the west 
followed by the bridegroom holding an end of 
the personating bride’s garment. The bride¬ 
groom then takes precedence and circumambu¬ 
lates similarly.— Elliot. 

BUNSEN, Karl Christian, born 1791 at 
Corb&ch in Waldeck. He was the son of a 
soldier, waslong employed in Italy and England, 
as Ambassador and was the author of Egypts 
place in Universal history: description of Rome, 
Hyppolytus and his times: Signs of the times: 
Church of the Future; God in History, died 
18—P— Fraier’a Magazine June 1868. 

, BUNT, Smut Balls or Pepper Brand. 

Uredo caries. Deo. | Uredo fatida. Bauer. 

The fungus which occasions this disease, has 
hitherto been met with only in the grains of 
wtest, when its presence is readily recognised 
by the peculiarly disgusting odour of the in- 
fastedirjufcjiWhen : thi« disease prevails, it 
deteriorates the value of the sample * 
imparting, its disgusting odour Aothe 
Oimv imdEiGiiril. Jam .fit for •.. 


BUNT, Hind,, unripe pulse of. Cicer arieti- 
num. 

BUNTA-JAMUDU, Tel. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum.— Lvnn . 

BUNTAKI, Hind. Solanum melongena, 
BUNTURIA. A class of wood rangers in the. 
northern parts of Goruckpur. They ar£ upw 
cultivators.— Ell. \ 

BUNUN, Hind. Fragaria vesca. \ * 
BUN-ZU, written also Bora-zuand Bom*du* 
a tribe of the Ra-Khoing, who dwell north of 
the Koladan river inhabiting chiefly the eastern 
basin of (he Kurnfuli or eastern branch of the 
Chittagong river. To their north are the closely 
allied tribes, the Lungta, Kungye or Kuki, in¬ 
habiting the highlands of Tipperah and extend¬ 
ing South East towards the head of the Koladan, 
both the Bunzu and Kuki appear like the Ku- 
mi to belong to the Burrnah family. 

BUOYS, Eng. 


Bonis. Fr. 

Ankerboyen. Ger. 

Gavitelli. It. 

Ainpung, Lam- 
puDg...„. Malay. 


Apung timbulkanMALAY. 

Boyas. Sp, 

Langaru Gurutu. Tel, 


A floating body employed to point out the 
situation of anything under water, as a ship’s 
anchor, a sboal, a sand-bank or the course a 
ship should take entering & harbour: they 
receive various names .—Faulkner. 

BUPHUS COROMANDUS, one of the 
crane tribe. These with Ardea cinerea, A prasi- 
nosceles and Herodias garzetta are common in 
India.— Colliru/wood. 

BUPARITA. Rheed. Thespesia populneus. 

BUP1ITHALMUM RAMTILLA, Buck, 
Guizotia oleifera. D . G. 


BUPLEURUM MARGINATUM.—JPaZZ. 


Kali Zewar. Hind. | Zira. Hind. 

Sipal. „ | 

This and allied species are abundant in 
many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, from 
2,600 to 11,500 feet, lu Kanawar the roqt is 
stated to be eaten raw, and the seeds to be 
exported as Zira.—(See Carum).—/. L . Stew - 
art , Af. D. 

BUPRESTIS. See Beetles; Coleoptera. 

BUPSA, a river of the Sabathoo circle. 

BUQ, Pers. A goat’s horn, buq-i-Hamam, 
the horn summoning to the bath. 

BUQR-EED, or Eed oos Zoha, held on the 
9th day of the twelfth month Buq-reed. On this 
occasion, inahomedans proceed to the Eed-gsh 
in great state, when the khootbah is read in the 
name of the ruling sovereign. . 

BURJA, Tel. Hymenodyction excelsum*-^, 

WaU. . 

BURI MAE, Hind. T&inarix indica. 

BIJRJ,a bastion. SeeBoorj. 

BUBJ, Hind. Also Burjri, Betofa 
putra, B« Jacquemoniii, Spwh) Bwh • • 
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BURMAH, 
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BURKA, in 1st. 23° 43* V. long. 57° 54* 
E* a town 40 miles west of Muskat aud the 
summer residence of the Imm.—Honhirgh. 

BUR KA JHAR, Hind. Ficus Indies, 

BURKOOK, Khubani, Mishmish, Bakur* 
Hind. Febs. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
Tricot. 

inr jRKUNDU, Hind. Caragana tragacan- 
rru/idee. 

BURMAH, an independant kingdom border¬ 
ing oti British India, to the East, and lying 
between British India and China. 

In the Burmese Chronological table, trans¬ 
lated in Crawfurd’s Embassy, are the fol¬ 
lowing events: 

B. C. 

I fySch. The grand epoch established by 
An-ja-na the grandfather 7 
Gnatama. 

Gautama born. 

began to reign. 

Gautama obtained deification (became 
a Buddha). 

Gautama died and obtained Nib’han 
(annihilation.) 

1 The sacred epoch established by 
king Ajatasat 

94|450 The communications of Gauta¬ 
ma reduced to writing inCeylon. 

^Tglp. E, 1 The Prome epoch established 
by king Sumundri. 

639|V. E. The Vulgar epoch established by 
1 Puppa-Cban-ra-han. 

1364| 7^6 Uch-cha-na-praung, in Chit Ka- 
ing. But this year Sa-to-raang- 
bya, founded Angwa (Ava), and 
began to reign: and Chitka- 
ing and Panya were destroyed. 
1752) 1114 Alaung b’hura (Alompra) be¬ 
gan to reign at Mut-cho-bo 
(Monchabo.) 

17811 1143 His cousin, Paing-kacha com¬ 
monly called Maung-mang, son 
of U-pa-ra-ja at Ava, succeeded 
the same year by his uncle Pa- 
dem-mang, or Man-ta-ri-kri son 
of Alaung-b’hura, and founder 
of Ama-ra-pura. 

18221 1184 Ava re-built and made the capi¬ 
tal.— Pmup** Jntiquities, p. 
294. 

* The Burmese seem to have been an intruding 
iftso conquering from north to south, and the 
boundaries of their kingdom have greatly varied. 
At promt the population of the territories, 
subject to the king of Burmah, including 
the tributary Shan states, probably does not 
exceed three and a half millions of souls. The 
area of ifte thole country is about 1U2,000 
square miles. 


A treaty is said to have been entered into 
in 1795 between the Indian and Burmese Go¬ 
vernments, and iu 1795, Captain Michael 
Syraes was sent as envoy to Ava, but from 
1797, disputes regarding Arakan began and 
the fugitives into Chittagong were, in 1798, 
demanded from the British. 

Colonel Symes returned to Rangoon, where 
he was not treated with ordinary civility by the 
Governor, and he left for Bengal in January 
1803. After this, Captain Canning was sent on 
two occasions, the latter in 1809, on the first 
he was treated discourteously, but on the lat¬ 
ter with eivility. In 1811 the Arakanese again 
rebelled and invaded Burmese territory and in 
1811 Captain Canning was again sent to medi¬ 
ate. Subsequently to that year the Burmese of¬ 
ficers in Arakan more than ouce made demands 
for the surrender of Arakanese refugees and 
even made pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Bengal, as far as the city of Moorshedabad, as 
territory pertaining to the kingdom of Arakan. 
In 1819 they interfered in Assam, and in 1824 
they invaded Cachar. War was declared 
against Burmah, on the 5th March 1824, and 
after two campaigns under Sir A- Campbell a 
treaty of peace was declared at Yafldaboo, on 
the 24th February 1826. Subsequently, ti» 
1851, in consequence of the Burmese refusing 
redress to a British shipowner whom they had 
injured at Rangoon, war was again declared and 
was conducted successfully by General Godwin. 

Rangoon fell to a combined Naval and 
Military Force on the 14th April 1852 and 
when peace was declared ail Pegu and Arakan 
were retained by the British. Burmah is ruled 
by a king and by the Atwen-woon, Burmese 
Privy Councillors, of whom there are four. 
They are inferior in rank to the Woon-gyi, 
but between them and the Woon-dook prece¬ 
dence is disputed .—Yutts Embassy, p, 78. 

The Burmans proper occupy the valley of 
the Irawaddy, mixed with Karens, from L. 18° 
N. to the delta. They are budd'hists. Their 
language, the Burmese, is spoken in Arakan, 
in the valleys of the Irawaddy and Sitang, and 
in Tenasserim to the south of Tavoy. The Ara¬ 
kanese and Burmese 8re called Myamma and 
' are of the same race. There are numerous 
Shan states far to the north-east, but they 
generally owe fealty to the Burmese Monarch. 

The Burmans, are lively, inquisitive, active, 
irascible and impatient. 

The Burmese tattoo theaeel?i§ijad» after 
certain Turks, are perhapt the mwV-opriliwd 
men and women who do ao* ^ Biuwn 
woman’s lower garment it anamwoloth ^ of 
various colors, of a pleasing eontmett V^ch de* 
seends generally from the waist or torn below 
thesmuto the Cut. It is mwk to overlap aad 
in front is tucked in, but it is m>M$m Alt 



BURKES, 


BURNING OF WIDOWS. 


«s tie wearer walks, the thigh is more or less 1838 to 1842 : Author of Notice of hospital 
shown at eaoh step. for animals at 4 Surat, Jl. Vol. I. p. 96.—On 

From Prome to Ava the country is charac- the Colossal images in BAmeean, BL As. 
terfced by unevenness and general elevation. Trans. 1883, Vol, II. p. 563.—Travels into 
Northerly, it is decidedly mountainous. Moun- Bokhara, Lond. 1834, 3 Vols.—On Female 
tains 4 m! N. of Ava, 4,000 ft. Zyngait Mts., Infanticide in Cutch, Lond . As. Trans . 1834, 
forming a kind of elevated doab between the Vol. I. p. 193,— Cabool 1837 and 1838, Lowf. 
Salwen and Sitang rivers. Gold, silver, iron, 1842, 1 Vol— Notice of Sind, Lond. Geo. 
tin, lead, antimony, and other metals, are met Trans. 1837, Vol. VIII, p, 2.—Observations 
with. Quarries of marble are worked near on the maritime communications of India, as 
Amerapoora. There are many fossiloferous carried on by the Natives, Ibid, 1836, Vol. VI. 
rocks and coal has been discovered on the p. 2. —On the ruins of Puttun Somnath, Lon. 
Irawaddy.— Aitckison’s Treaties , &c. Pages As, Trans. Vol. V. p. 104. A Memoir of his 
202 & 208. Prinsep. life appeared in the Bombay Timas , December 

BURMAN BOX-WOOD. Murrayn, spaces 1841 As. Jl. 1842.—Dr. Buist’s Narrative 
BURMANN, author of the Thesaurus Zey- of Afghanistan, Bombay 1843, Dr. Buist's 
lanious, published in Holland, which he wrote Catalogue. . „ * 

from the collections made in Ceylon, by BURNES, Dr. James, . ,, lorn* 

Dr. Paul Hermann, a medical man in Ceylon, bay Medical Service, but retire^ ian 

The same collection served Linnaeus to write General 1850, having formerly helo v . «s 
his Flora Zeylanica and it is now in the Bri- of Assistant Resident, Cutch; and SeCv T 
tish museum. Subsequent to this, in the Medical Board, Author of Visit to the Couft 
year 1768, Professor Nicholas Laur, Bur- of Scinde, with sketch of the history of Cutch, 
mann of Amsterdam, son of the author of the 1839,1 VoH2mo. Mmoirof, Calcutta , 1840, 
Flora. Zeylanica, published his Flora Indica, and London , 1851.—See Dr. Buisis Catar 
with 67 plates, containing figures of 178 plants logue. 

tolerably executed, but much inferior to those BURNING OF WIDOWS, existed in early 
in the Flora Zeylanica.— Wight's Prodromus times amongst Thracians, Getie, and Scythians. 
Florae, Vol I. p. 10, quoted in Hook, et, Th. In the island of Lombok, wives may suffer 
BURMANNIA, a genus of plants of which themselves to be burned or krised after the 
three species are known in India, B. disticha death of their husbands. They are not com- 
of Ceylon Ooncan and New Holland. B. rade9« pelled to do so. Such an event very seldom 
tis of Nepal, and B. triflora of Penang.— Voigt, occurs, and during one traveller’s stay there 
694. was only a single widow who allowed herself 

• BURMAR, Hind. Artemisia parviflora. to be krised. They have the choice of allow- 
BURNA, a river running near Chobeepoor, ing themselves to be burned or krised. The 
in Benares district. former is the more rare. The wives of the Rqjas, 

BURNAK, Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. however, must suffer themselves to be burned. 
BURNEE, a river near Shahpoor in the When a Raja dies some women-are always 
Northern Concan. burned, even should they be but slaves. The 

BURNE8. Three brothers of this name serv- wives of the priests never kill themselves. An 
ed together in India, The eldest, James Burnes, eye witness thus relates how one was conducted; 
K.H,L.L. D.j wrote a History of Cutch and The gusti who died at Ampanan left three 
visit to the Court of Sind -. Sir Alexander wives. One of them resolved to let herself be 
Burnes, Et. who wrote his travels in Persia krised in honor of him, and that against the 
and History'of Cabul, at which place, along with will of all on both sides of her family. The 
their youngest brother Charles, he fell on the woman was still young and beautiful; she had 
2nd November 1841. They were natives of no children. They told me that a woman who 
Montrose in Scotland, sons of James Burnes, under such circumstances, suffered herself to be 
provost of the town, and relatives of the poet killed had indeed loved her husband; She 
Burns. intended to accompany him on his long jour* 

BURNES, Sir A., a distinguished officer ney to the gods, and she hoped to be his fav<H 
of the Bombay Army, who entered the service rite in the other world. The day after the 
in 1822, and was killed at Oabool in 1841. death of the gusti, his wife took many bathe j 
He was very conspicuous for his zeal and abi- she was clothed in the richest manner; she 
Kty at a linguist, statist, and general observer, passed the day with relatives and friends, drink* 
Traveled alone from Bombay through Sind, ing, chewing sirih and praying. About the 
therPufljrtf, ahd Bokhara to the Caspian Sea, middle of the space before the house they had 
returning by the Persian Gulf, betwixt 1831 erected two scaffoldings or platforms of banrtju 
*ridl8$8; Was dCSpatched on a mission to of the length of a man, and three feet abetye 
Cabool in 1837 ; Assistant to the Envoy from the ground, Under these they .had dug * mjA 
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BUBNIMf OF WIDOWS. 


•BURKING OF WIDOWS. 


•pit to receive the water and the blood that 
should flow. la a small house at one side 
and opposite these frame works were two 
others entirely similar. This house was im¬ 
mediately behind the bali-bali. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon men brought out the 
body of the gusti wrapped in fine linen, 
and placed it on the left of the two central plat¬ 
forms. A priest of Mataram removed the 
cloth from the body while young persons 
hastened to cover the private parts of the dead 
with their bands. They threw much water 
over the corpse, washed it, combed the hair, 
and covered the whole body with ch4mpdkd 
and Kiuingi flowers. They then brought a 
white net. ' The priest took a silver cup filled 
with holy water (called chor) on which he 
strewed flowers. He first sprinkled the de¬ 
ceased with this water, and then poured it 
through the net on the body, which he blessed 
praying, singing, and making various mystical 
and symbolical motions. He afterwards pow¬ 
dered the body with flour of coloured rice and 
chopped flowers, and placed it on dry mats. 
Women brought out the wife of the gusti on 
their crossed arms. She was clothed with a 
piece of white linen only. Her hair was crown¬ 
ed with flowers of the Chrysanthemum Indi- 
cum. She was quiet, and betrayed neither 
fear nor regret. She placed herself standing 
before the body of her husband, raised her 
arms on high, and made a prayer in silence. 
Women approached her and presented to her 
small bouquets of keinbang spatu, and other 
flowers. She took them one by one and placed 
them between the fingers of her hands raised 
above her head. On this the women took 
them away and dried them. On receiving and 
giving back each bouquet the wife of the gusti 
turned a little to the right, so that when she 
had received the whole she had turned quite 
round. She prayed anew in silence, went to the 
corpse of her husband, kissed it on the head, 
the breast, below the navel, the knees, the feet, 
and returned to her place. They took off her 
rings. She crossed her arms on her breast. 
Two women took her by the arms. Her brother 
(this time a brother by adoption) placed him- 
•elf before her, and asked her with a soft voice 
if the was determined to die, and when she 
gave a sign of assent with her head, he asked 
her forgiveness for being obliged to kill her. 
At onee he seized his kris and stabbed her on 
the left aide of the breast, but not very deeply 
•o that she remained standing. He then 
threw his kris down and ran off. A man of 
consideration approaohed her, and buried his 
kris to the hilt in the breast of the unfortunate 
woman, who sunk down at once without a cry. 
The women plaoed her on a mat, and sought, 
by rolling and pressure, to cause the blood to 


flow as quickly as possible. The victim being 
not yet dead, ahe was stabbed again with ft kris 
between the shoulders. They then laid her ots 
the second platform near her husband. The 
same ceremonies that had taken place for him 
now began for the wife. When all wae ended, 
both bodies were covered with resin and eoe- 
metic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, and 
placed in the small side house on the platforms. 
There they remained until the time strived for 
their being burned together. 

It is always a near relation who gives the 
first wound with the kris, but never father or 
son. Sometimes dreadful spectacles occur; 
suchwas one at which Mr. K. was present. 
The woman bad reoeived eight kris stabs, and 
was yet quite sensible. At last she screamed 
out, impelled by the dreadful pain, “ Gruel 
wretches, are you not able to give me a stab that 
will kill me!” A gusti who stood behind her, 
on this pierced her through and through with 
his kris. 

The native spectators, whom, he adds, I had 
around me, saw in this slaughter which took 
place before our eyes, nothing shocking. They 
laughed and talked as if it was nothing. The 
ipn who had given the three last stabs wiped 
his kris, and restored it to its place, in as cold 
blooded a manner as a butcher would have 
done after slaughtering an animal. 

Only the wives of the more considerable per¬ 
sonages of the land allow themselves to be 
burned, because this is attended with mueh 
more expense than krising. They then make 
a very high platform of bambu. The woman 
ascends after many ceremonies, and when.the 
tire is at its greatest heat. She then springe 
from above into the middle of the flames, Mr. 
K. thinks that they do not suffer muoh beoause 
during the leap they are stifled; and at all 
events the fire, strengthened by fragrant re¬ 
sins, is so fierce that death must speedily 
ensue. 

The Balinese dress in Lombok in the same 
manner as in Bali, and the Sassaks nearly in 
the same way. For example, although mabo- 
medans, they have uncovered beads, The Ssesak- 
women, differs little in their dress from the 
Balinese. In the first place they do not bind 
up their hair with a piece of white doth# like 
the Balinese, but go bare headed like the,men* 
Some wears short baju like the women.of 
Sambawa and Makassar, others have the bosom 
naked, or covered with a skndang of * 1 eoarae 
stuff, striped red and black in the length, The 
sarong is almost always of blue or black doth. 

The food of the people of Lombok difers in 
nothing from that of the people of ( »*The 
Balinese, who may not eat beef,, substitute for 
it pork. Both races eat buffalo flesh, goatV 
flesh, fish and poultry* 
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Hit people of Lombok are neither more nor 
leu enperetitione, than all the other people of 
the Archipelago. It i» the Rinjani especially 
which makes an impression on the people, on 
•eoount of the bad spirits which reside upon it. 
My travelling companions for example, he adds, 
told me not to shout upon the mountain be* 
cause the bad spirits would become irritated, 
and not to take any atones from the ground, 
because they would resent it and play us some 
bad trick. Whoever wishes to approach the 
8egara Anak must be blessed, fasting, and 
have said bis prayers and be clothed in white. 
As they approach it they must notice what ap¬ 
pearance it presents to them. The more 
lengthened it appears to them, the longer time 
will they live. If it looms broad they will 
quickly die. All these ideas are found how¬ 
ever over all the Archipelago, round the vol¬ 
canoes, and in spite of all modifications which 
they have undergone, through time or local cir¬ 
cumstances, thev are all based upon the belief 
of a supernatural and malevolent power which 
causes and regulates, the working of the sub¬ 
terranean fire. No religion, not even the Chris¬ 
tian, will root out these fixed ideas from this 
people. Impressive phenomena, like volcanic, 
sound louder than all reasonings in the ears of 
uncivilized and timid men.— Joum. Ind. Arch- 
No. IX. Vol. V. 537. 

BURNING the dead, is the usual mode* by 
which the Arian hindns all over India, dis¬ 
pose of the remains of those who die. It was 
formerly a practice in China but has been dis¬ 
continued tnere since the middle of the 18th 
century. 

BURNOUF, Eugene, a learned French, 
man, who devoted much of his life to oriental 
investigations. He was a Sanscrit scholar, 
in 1840-18+7, edited and translated part of 
the Bhagav&ta Purana. He published in 1844 
his introduction a l’Histoire du Buddhisme. 
;He died in 1851. 

BURO-BET, Beng, Calamus fasciculatue. 

-ROMb. 

BURO XUPUR CHITTU, Beng.? Tet- 
ranthera monopetala.— Roxb, 

BUBO LUNITa, Beng. Portulaca oler- 
h ot # ,.— Linn. 

RUBONG-BERROM, Malax. A large 
white Cttd blue pigeon of Banda. 

BURONi GHETTU, Ficus rubescens, Vahl, 
—F< heterophylla, R. tfj. 502 . 

BUROON, Beng. Caper tree, Capparis 
trifoliate. 1 r ™ 

BUBO DA, the chiif town of Guzerat and 
capital of ahe Geek war \ Chandanavati, was an 
atkdNhnt name of Bardtia having been founded 
by Chsndun, chief of the Dor Rajputs, but 
Chandanavati meads the M city of Sandalwood/ 1 
Thiq name was changed to Viravati, the 


ft abode of warriorsand subsequently to 
Burpotra or “ Leaf of the Bur 1 * perhaps from 
some fanciful resemblance of the circumvaliationr 
to a banyan tree leaf. This has-been softened 
into Baroda. 

BUROONGI, Hjnd. Quercus flexuosa, of 
the Mehra forest, near Abbottabad. An ever-' 
green oak, bearing acorns; leaves of the youngs 
plant are like those of the holly.—Ctrl. Vat. Ex* 
1862. 

BURO-PHUTIKA, Beng, Melastoma mala- 
bathricum.— Linn. 

BURO REETA, Beng. Sapindus emar* 
ginatus.— Vahl. 

BURO-RUKTO-KUMBAL, Bbjtg. Nym- 
phaea rubra.— Roxb. 

BURO SHIAL KANTA, Beng. Argemonc 
Mexicans. 

BURR. Wherever Arabs are met with in 
tents, they denominate their place of encamps 
raent u Burr, 11 or wilderness ; the term Zahara, 
or desert, being more particularly applied to the 
wilderness of Africa.— MS. of Mr. Rmam 
quoted in Euphrates and Tigris , CoU Qhesney> 
p. 574. 

BURRA-ELACHEE, Hind. Elettaria car- 
damomum medium. 

BURRA-FLAWAN, Hind. Caryota urens. 

BURRA-GHOKKU, Hind. Duk, Pedaliun* 
murex. 

BURRA JAMUN, Hind. Eugenia jam- 
bolana. 

BURRA LASOORA, Hind. Cordia lati- 
folia. 

BURRA MANGA, Hind. Canthium par- 
viflorum. 

BURRAR, Hind. In Rajputanab, is an in¬ 
definite term for taxation, and is connected 
with the thing taxed: as ghaneem btirrar , 

1 war tax ;* gurh ginMurrar , * house tax ;* 

* haUburrarJ ‘plough-tax;* ncauta-burrar f 
1 marriage-tax* and others, both of old and new 
standing.—Tod’s Rajasthan , Vol. /, p. 143. 

BURRABHEE. A river near Jeynuggur 
in Jessore. 

BURRA WAFAT. Ah. The great death. 
In the ritual of the mahomedans, the death, of 
Mahomed, it occurred ou the twelfth day of the 
third mouth Rubbee-ool-awul.— Herk. 

BURRAT KAROONDAY, Duk. Carissa 
carandas. 

BURRAY BENGAN, Duk. Brinjal. Egg* 

plant. 

BURRI, H. Dibbling grain, Gurri, Gulli and 
Si are all similarly applied. 

BUKRI TOOVAR. Dhal; dhil; Tour,, 
Cajanus Indicus; Cjtisus eajan; Pigeon pea*. 
Large Dhal. 

BURRO, Tt. BUTTER. 

BURRO, also, Kulm» Guz. Hind. ani 
Pers, Reed Pens. 



BURIT, 


mm 


, BURROW.* See Barrow : Burial: Cairns, 

BURSAWUL of the Yerlli Aquila fulves* 
cens— Gray. 

BURSE, Hind. Burotia oeratoides; 

BURSENAPUTI, the chief of the Muttuk 
branch of the Singhpo group, He is a vassal 
of the rajah of Assam* and the people are called 
Muttuk Moaroerria or Mowameria. Their 
country is a short distance from where the 
Brahmaputra river enters the Assam valley, and; 
they dwell close to the banks, and principally 
on the southern side. 

BURSE RACE/E. A natural order of plants 
nearly all natives of tropical climates. About 
twenty-four species have been found in the 
south and East of Asia^ of the genera Balsamo- 
dendron, Boswellia, Canarium, Garuga, Icica 
and Protium. They have all an abundance of 
fragrant resinous juice. Boswellia serrata yields 
olibanum. Canarium Bengalense, of this tribe, 
according to Dr, Roxburgh, exudes an excellent 
clear amber*coloured resin, not unlike copal. 

Jn America, as in India, several valuable resins 
as Elemi, Carana, Chibow, and two or three 
kinds of Tacnmahaca are afforded by plants of 
this tribe .—Hoyle a III . Him. Bot,, p. 177. 
Voigt, p. 149. 

BURSERA PANICULATA, Lam. Rnmph* 
syn,.of CHuarium commune, Linn, J D. C. IV. 
and A. Koen.— Roxh. 

BURSERA SERRATA, Wall. Syn of 
Icica Indica. — W. and A. 

BURSINOPE LALUM ARBOREUM,Wight 
Yar. macrophyllum , c. p. 637, 2440. A 
large tree of the forests of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 
4,000 to 7,000 feet.— Thw. In. PI Zeylan , 42. 

BURSINOPEFALUM TETRANDRUM, 
Wight, a large tree of Ceylon.— Thw. Enum. 
H Ztyl. L p. 42 . 

BURSTEN, Ger. Brushes. 

BURSUNGA. Hind, The leaves of Ber- 
gera Konigii, used medicinally. 

■ 4 BURTON, R. F., of the Bombay Army, 
in which he rose to the rank of captain. 
Author of Goa and the Blue Mountains. Des¬ 
cription of Sind, or the unhappy valley, Lond. 
1851, Svols. Scind and the races that inhabit 
the valley of the Indus. Lond. 1851, 1 vol. 
Journey to Mecca* Travels in the Somali 
country. Contributions to Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine. The city of the the Salt Lake.— Dr. 
Eui&t's Catalogue. 

BURU, a large inland in the Eastern 
Archipelago, being about two hundred miles 
k circumference. The bulk of the inhabitants 
are a comparatively fair people, very olosely re- 
serobling the natives of Amboyna<; and the 
only tribe that is likely to be Papuan, is a 
*maU community which resides in the neigh¬ 
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bourhood of a mountain lake near the centre- 
of the island. This lake, which seems to have 
excited curiosity at Amboyna,. was visited by 
parties from the garrison in 1668, and again* 
in 1710, and their observations are recorded 
at some length by Valentyn, iu his “ Bescbry- 
vinge Van Oost India."—Mr. Eart f f* 185v 
See Papuans. 

BURU, Beno. Large, hence. 

Buru-bel, Beng. Jasminum plenum. 

Buru-bet, Beng. Calamus fasiculatus. 
Buru-buhooyari, Beng. Cordia latifolja. 
Buru-buyur’ Beng. Zizyphus fructu obfcmgp* 
Buru-chali, Beng. Guatteria suberosa. 
Buiu-chhooucha, Beng. Tall cypress grass, 
Cyperus Iria. 

Buru-chuna, Beng. Vieia sativa. 

Buru-elaich, Beng. Large Cardamom, Amo~ 
mum grana paradisi. 

Buru-gaehh, Beng. Ficus religiosa. 
Buru-gothoobi, Beng. Mariscus cyperinus. 
Buru- hulkusa, Beng. Lcuons cepbalotes. 
Buru-jalgautee, Beng. Bristly panic grass, 
Panicura setigerum. 

Buru-jhauji, Beng. Utricularia stellaris. 
Buru-jnyan, Beng. Ttychotis ajowan. 
Buru-jubanee, Beng. Trichelostylis miliacea. 
Buru-kanoor, Beng. Crinum toxicarium. 
Buru-kerni, Beng. Euphorbia hirta. 
Buru-keshuriya, Reng. Hymenochsete grossa. 
Buru-keshuti, Beng. Adenostemma biocar- 
pum. 

Buru-koksbim, Beng. Torn fleabane, Blu- 
mea lacera. 

Buru-koondti, Beng. Woody jasmine, Jas- 
minum arborescens 

Buru-kookoor-chita, Beng. Tetnanthera mo- 
nopetala. 

Buru-kulpu, Beng. Trichodesma Zeylani. J 
cum. 

Buru-kungi, Beng. Abutilon graveolens. 
Buru-kut, Beng, Sagittaria obtusifolia.* } 
Buru-looniya, Beng. Portulaca oleracets 
Buru-makal, Beng. Trichosanthes bracteata. 
Buru-methi, Beng. Trigonella foenup-Grce- 
cum. 

Buru-munda, Beng. Two-colored Boren- 
antbus. Loranthus longiflorus. ‘ ' ^ 

Buru-musoor, Beng.. Eryum lens, 

Burundu, Beng. Panicum uliginosu#* 
Buru-neelpud mu, Beng. NympnioMV.sn^- 
Rurua, Hind. Crataeva tapis. 
Buru-panchoo-lee, Beng. vdlarsia Jndtya. 
Buru-panee-murich, Beng. Polygonum* 
pilosum. . . . 

Buru pani-nuti, Beng. Poa jd^in^sttV 
Buru-phootika, Beng. • WCeiaftJo^# l^laba*^ 
thricum. .7"." 

Buru-rai, Beng,. Sioapia rapejsa* ^ , 

Buru-ritha, Beng. gspiadus epaigjnatus^ ; 



RUSHIR. 

. Buru-ruktu-kumbul, Beng. Nymphie® rubra, 
s* Buru-ihads-ma-khumshim, Beng. Cauavalia 
kuoospcrma. 

. Buru-shalook, Beng. Nympheea pubescens. 

Buru-shalpanee, Beng. Fleraingia conges¬ 
ted 

Buru sbama Beng. Panicura hispirlulum. 

Buru-sheikanta, Beng* Argemone Mexicans. 

Buru-shoonthee, Beng. Rottbolla exaltata. 

Buru-shoung, Beng. Koenig's Bergera; 
Bergera Konigii. 

Buru4u«ur, Beng. Tabernroraontana plena. 

BURUD, Mahr. The name of a caste, or 
individual of it whose occupation is mat 
making. He is sometimes enumerated among 
the village servants. 

BURUGA. Tel. Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

BURUQ, Akab. Borax. 

BURUKI, a race occupying Logur and But- 
kak, who say they are of Arab origin. They are 
said to have been settled there, S. of the Ka- 
bool river, since the 1 Ith century, by the sul¬ 
tan Mahomed. Their number is about S,lH)0 
families, but they arrange themselves into 
tribes, with chiefs. They are good soldiers. 
The Buruki tribes of Loghur and Butknk, 
reside in the Ghilzi portion of the Afghan 
country.— Latham . 

BUHTJNG, Malay. Bird. 

BURUNGEE, Dine. Siphonanthus Indica. 

BURUNJ or WBINJ, Pehs. Bice. 

BUMN-JA8IFI-KOIII, Pjsbs. Artemisin | 
Indica.— Willd. 

BURZAL, Hind. Betula blmjputra, B. 
Jacquemontii — Spachn. Wall , Rvyk. 

BURZUD. Pehs. Galbanum. 

BUSA, Gcz. Bhusa Hind. Bran. 

BUSARA KAYA. Physalis Peruviana, Z. 

BUsE, Malay. Civet. 

BUSH, Eng. 

Kyon .Burm. I Jhari .Htnd. 

Siuah .Hkb. | 

BUSH, Hind. Cousinia .sp„ also Echinops 
nivea. 

BUSHAN, Hind. Of upper Chenab, Salix 
albs, white willow. 

BUSHAIR, the natives of Bushair, Sookeyt- 
wundee and Kooloo in the Kohistan of 
Ihullundhur have all sallow complexion and 
seem ell ef the same race. See Kohistan. 

BUSHIA. A town with horses, yaks, sheep, 
provisions, &c. The people, half nomadic Tar- 
tare, appear very honest; the prices they asked 
were certainly moderate. They inhabit oaves 
fitted up like houses, in the cold season, and 
tents doting the rest of the year. The height 
of Bushia is 9,200.—JBep, Proceed, Mag . Sunt. 
hdia,pX 

BU8HIR, also known, as Abu-SKshr and Bu- 
W'ftbr, a,tpf» in tke Penian Gulf in Lat. 89° 


BUSSAWUI. 

and Long. 50° 50’ width was eiptnred by^ 
Indian naval and military forces op the 10th 
December 1856. Out of the plain near Bushekr 
many vases have been taken, formed of ilMteked 
clay, and filled with seeds of the plant tulah 
or mallows which soon decay when affected 
by the fresh air. Earthen urns, containing the 
remains of human bodies, are said to abound 
ou the plain of Busloehr ; and persons reside 
there who, with very little trouble, can indicate 
the spot where they lie, although buried ip 
sand.— Ouseleifs Travels, Fol. /. p, 216. 

BUSH-XURD. The district of Bush-Kurd 
is looked upon by the natives as a part of the 
Kohistan, and the Koords, who inhabit it, are 
never spoken of by the terra Mukranees a people 
of Mu kran: but it is south of the Kohistan^ 
and unquestionably in Mukran. It is one urn* 
interrupted and rugged mass of mountains, 
that afford pasturage for the cattle of the 
Koord Belooches, who depend on the lower 
countries for grain and other supplies. These 
people are a tribe of Koords that have ad¬ 
vanced out of Laristan.— Pottinger’t Travel a, 
lleloockistan & Smle , p. 505-6, 

BUSH QUAIL, Lowa, Hind. See Birds* 
Quail. 

BUS I or Nemladngn manu, Tel. Vitex 
arborea — R. * 

BUSKRUID, Dut. Gunpowder. 

BUS8AHIK is in Knnawar in the upper 
course of the Sutlej river. In Bussahir, the in¬ 
habitants suffer from goitre, but not so much as 
in the valleys of the Pabur and Tonse; the gene* 
ral impression is that the disease arises from 
drinking snow water, but this seems erroneous, 
as the people in the higher valleys do not suffer 
so much as those in low situations. 

In times of scarcity, the people of Knnawar 
eat Himalayan chestnuts, Pavia Indica, awl 
apricot kernels; they soak them to remove 
the bitterness and grind the whole into four 
with the inferior millets, forming large ohu- 
patties (bannocks.) The fleshy and stone fruits 
of Kuuawar are the grape, apiicot, peach, 
apple, walnut, and mulberry. Sungnam is 
famous for its apples; Akpa for grapes - and 
Pangi for walnuts. From Kanara to Miru 
ridge, in upper Kanawar, are to be found,— 
Cedrus deodars, Pinos gerardiana, P. excels^ 
Abies smithiana, Picea webbiana, Juniperu* 
excelsa, J. squamosa, Populus alba, Juglans 
regia, Cory 1 us laeera, Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Pyrus mates, Cerasus puddum, Quereus iki* 
and Salix alba —Cleghom Pauj, $#port, p. 
58. 

BU88ALA, It. Compass. «. ,1 

BUSSEL, Asab. Onion. tl : 

BUSSAWUL, in Long. 75° «' I l ft** 


Lat. 21? 9' N. 
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BUSTARD. 


\ ^ITSSI KHB1L, a tribe on the borders of 
\ British India. The Afridi lie between Peshawar 
and Kohat, they are fierce, factious and strong, 
and with the Bnngush the Jewaki, Bari, Bussi* 
kheil and Busti kheil, as also the Sipah and 
Bizotu, are more or less independent. 

BU830, BOSSO, BOSSOLO, It. Box. 

BUSSORAH. See Bassorah. 

BUSSUNT’H, spring time, the bmunth or 
spring songs and the megh or cloud songs of 
the monsoon, are fall of melody, a spring 
festival is observed at Lucknow. 

BU88UNT-GAH, is at the foot of the south* 
ern range of hills running parallel to Mount 
Aboo. 


BUSSY. An eminent commander of the 
French in India, from A.D. 1751. He threw all 
his influence in support of the Nizam of the 
Dekhan, was present at the battle of Aroboor 
which the French gained and AnWBr-ud Din fell, 
and he attacked Gingee successfully. He was 
attached to Muzuffar Jung, but after the de- 
mise of the latter he appointed Salabut Jung 
to be subadar of the Dekhan and accom¬ 
panied him to Aurangabad. He subsequently 
defeated the Peshwa, and was able to obtain 
for Dupleix the title of Nawab of the Carnatic. 
He subsequently obtained the cession of four 
provinces near Aurungabad, then of the four 
Circars. He was afterwards dismissed the 
Hyderabad service but made a bold stand. He 
then returned to the Deklian and joined Lally 
at Arcot, and was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Wandewash.— Malleson, French in India. 

BUSTARD, Eng. Otis species, Lat. 


Bit-miaki. Can. 

Ostarde, Outarde, Houfc- 

arda, Bistarde. Fb. 

Trepp j Trappe; Trap- 

gans.Gan. 

Aokentrappe.. 

Der Grosie Trappe „ 
Jaagll kaboot.. Hind. 


Starda; Starda com- 

mune. ..It. 

Cowdun.Fins. 

Jars. „ 

Gustard. Scotch. 

Abu-iarda. v .,Sp. 

NiLNarav. Tam. 

Beet-miaka.. Tel* 


It ia the Otis tarda, the great bustard, to 
which this name ia usually given, but in the 
oliiaifications by zoologists, the genus Otis, 
has three sub-genera, the Houbara, Eupodotis 
and Sypheotides, some species of which are 
usually termed floriken. 


Otis nigrieepa. Vig. 

Tokdar. Hind. 

Bohan, Gugnnbher in 
N. W. Provinces. 
Gurrayin of Humana. 


Otis lucionensil.,Vii!LL? 

Burra. Hindi 

Bafct-meka..,.;. Tkl. 

Bat-myaka. .. 


This noble bird is 4| to 5 feet long, and ex¬ 
tent 8 feet It weighs lbs. 26 to 28. It is not 
known in Bengal, Brhar or the Malabar coast, 
but seeks the open grassy plains of India. It 
is becoming very scarce in the cultivated j 
country. In the Mysore oountry, in 1837,1 


I once raised three or bur in ono moruiag’* 
to the east of Bangalore, but since 1845* I have 
never seen one, though I have since travelled 
over many thousand miles of the Peninsula* 
They are said to be, still, abundant in Baj- 
putana, their usual food aroinieots, but they eat 
reptiles and fruits. They are polygamous and 
at the breeding season, the male struts about 
on some eminence puffing out the feathers of 
the neck and throat. 

Otis lucionensis of China it is supposed may 
be a distinct species. Other species arc E.nubra, 
Kuppel, E. ludwigi Rupp. E. Caffra LiehU E. 
Denhami, Children . E. Arabs, L. and E. Kori 
Burchell ; A species very closely allied to E. 
Edwardsii, is the Otis Australis, (Troy,the wild. 
Turkey of Australia. 

Houbara Macqueenii, Gray. 


Indian Houbara Bus¬ 
tard. Eng. 

Hurriana Florikin „ 
Tilaor. Hind. 


Otiss marmorata, Gray. 
Dugdoor of Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

Obarra W. Punjab. 


This bird has a beautifully crested head, is 
25 to 80 inches long, and extended is 4 feet. 
It weighs 3J to 3k lbs. It is supposed that 
both the male and the female assume the ruff 
iu the breeding season. It is found through¬ 
out the plains of the Punjab, and upper Sind, 
where it is much hawked with the Charngh 
falcon, the Falco sacer, it also occurs from 
Delhi to Afghanistan, in Mesopotamia, in 
Europe and England. It occasionally baffles the 
hawk by ejecting on it a horribly stinking fluid 
which besmears and soils the hawks plumage. 
Houbara undulata occurs in N. Africa and 
Arabia and visits Spain. 

Sypheotides bengalensis. —Gmelin. 

Otis deliciosa. Gray. Otis himalayana, Vigors. 

Bengal florikin. Dabar of Nepal Terai. 

Charas : charaj or 
charaz.... ... ...Hind. 


The Bengal florikin, is about 24 to 27 inches 
long, and 44 to 47 inches extended. In the 
breeding dress of the male, the whole head, 
which is crested, also the neck, breast and 
lower parts with the thigh coverts are deep 
glossy black. It is found from lower Bengal 
to all along the foot of the Himalaya* The 
sexes live apart, at no great distance from cash 
other. They eat insects and sprouts of plants* 
It is shy and wary. 

Sypheotides auritus,— •Latham, 


Kan-noul. Can, 

Charas or charas Dux. 
Chutla charraa... „ 

Likh. Hind, 

Khartitr ofBhilg. 


Otia ftthra ... 

Lease* Florikin » 
Tan-mobri., Mswa. 

Wa 


The Canarese, Mabratta and Telugu names 
mean u ground peafowl.” „ » -i . 

In breeding plumage, the mafoin head, neck, 
ear-tufts, medial wps Wers, end the whole 
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BURABUB OAVES. 


BURABUR CAVES. 


lower plumage ii deep black, tbe chin alone is 
white; It la 18 or 19 inches long and weighs 
Iff or Iff os* Dr. Jerdon considers the black 
and common gray florikin to be identical, but 
in the plumage of different seasons; it is found 
throughout India from the Himalaya to the 
south. It eats insects and beetles. It is 
hawked by the “ baz/* the “ luggur/* the 
Shahin" and •* Wokhab,” 

Otis tetrax L. the Tetrax campestris, is the 
small bustard of Europe, is said to have been 
found in the Peshawar valley and occurs in 
central and western Asia and North Africa. 

The following are bustards of Africa, some 
of which spread into Arabia, viz. 0. Rhaad, 
Shaw : 0. Ceeruleicens, Fiell 0. Scolopacea 
Tmm : 0. Afra L. 0, Afroides. 8. 0 Sene- 
galensis, Viell : 0. Melanogaster, Rupp. Aim- 
lie Mat . Med,, p. 896. Eng, Cyc. 697,701. 
Jerdon Bird's, Hi, 606. See Aves : Birds. 

BU8T. A town of the Qarmsir district 
in Sejistan. It is situated on the west of the 
river Helmand, and is noted for its great heat. 

BU8TAN-AFR0Z, Hind. Ainarantus 
cruentus, properly, Bostan-afroz. 

BO STAR a native state west of Ganjam. 

BU8TAR, two towns in India, one iu L. 
87° 6’ E. and L. 21° 45’ N. the other in 
L. 82° 26'E. and L. 19° 33' N. 

BUR, Hind. Ficus India, also, Tamarix 
orientalis, Oreoserais lanuginosa, Cymbopogon 
iwarancusa. 

BUR A, Hind. Chopped straw. 

BURA-AL, Hind. Morinda oitrifolia. 

BURABUR CAVES. The hills called Bu- 
rabur are isolated rocks of sienitic granite 
rising abruptly from tbe plain about 15 miles 
north of tbe city of Gyah, by the left bank of 
the Phulgo or Mahanudda; the cluster ia 
remarkable for its picturesque appearance, and 
for the noble masses of rock piled, as it were, 
one above another, with hardly any soil, 
consequently little vegetation, and rising to 
various heights, from 100 to 300 or 400 feet. 
Although Burabur ia that by which the clus- 
teris commonly known, each bill has a name 
ofitoown. The highoet being called" Bu- 
rabw, all. “ Bidhemir,” from a temple to 
Mshadeya that once crowned its heights. The 
next in Jrnight i» the “ Rom M," which is 
detached from the teat by .ear a mile to 
the wrath-weak A third ia ealled « Nag- 

Mb# eaitenunoat of the great 
datter. A foarth, and the smallest, ealled 

Bwkmmti, is at the northern extremity; 
oiwrralso; bavr bamffs, but the above alone 
coiitain objects' of notice. The Kowa Dol 
h an almost entirely bare rock having near* 
V} perpendicular scarp on its northern face, 
w « ,eof “lore or less, 
°Ptte opppiiW : or ; southern"side: east. and 


west, it is disjointed and inaccessible; huge 
stratified masses are piled one over tbe other, 
decreasing in length at each end, the whole in 
surmounted by single blocks like pillars $ the 
centre one of which towers above the rest and 
is conical. It is said that formerly there was a 
huge block balanced on the top of this oops, 
which from its being moved by birds alighting 
on it obtained the name of tl Kowa Dol 0 Of 
crow-moved, or the crow swing; about a cen* 
tury or less back, this rocking stone fell dofril 
to where it may still be seen. This hill teems 
to have been surrounded by a large town ; 
there is an artificial mound continuous round 
the north and east faceB, filled with broken 
pottery, bricks and blocks of hewn stone; there 
are two names given, “ Saruin” and “ Sum* 
munpooron the portion called by the latter 
name there is an extensive mahomedan eeme* 
try; there are none but paltry monuments with 
fragments of some ancient Budhist temples 
built into them. The caves of Barahur differ 
from all other works of the kind known to us. 
These caves or chambers are, with one excep- 
tion, entirely devoid of sculpture or orna¬ 
ment of any kind. They are, in all, seven 
in number ; four in one hill, three in another, 
but the name “ Satgurba/* commonly under* 
stood to mean “seven chambers/* ia applied 
to two only. 

In the hollow or recess on the east side are 
the remains of a once splendid buddhiet tern* 
pie, of which many pillars are still standing; 
also a gigantic idol of Buddha, seated, with no 
other inscription than the usual pious sentence 
of the buddhists. The dimensions of this 
figure, which is beautifully executed, are as 
follows 

Ft. In. Ft. In, 

From seat to crown Lengthof upper arm2 ft 

of the head .8 8 Do. lower* do ...2 0 

Acro8sthe8houlder84 0 Round the arm. 2 ff 


From knee to knee 6 0 Do. the wrist.1 ft 1 

Round the «rist...5 3 Depth of head.2 8 

Do, the neck.8 8 Do. of face.1 ft 

Do. head.5 8 Length of hand ... 1 4 

Acro88the forehead 1 4 Do. of foot * 0 

Length of thigh. ...3 6 Breadth of do... *.8 0 
Do. of shin.-.,. ...3 6 Do. of do..81 


The Sinhasun or throne, is very handsome;, 
there are the usual supporters, the Sinha or 
lions rampant, trampling on elephants couch- 
ant, and ridden by amazone armed with , 
shields and swords. The stone is the grey 
chlorite or potstone ; of which almost all the 
idols in this district as well aa of Orissa 
are made; from the style of the carving, 
and the alphabet of the inscription mi 
very remote date can be assigned to thus * 
works; not more than 8or 900 years, ifso 
much* Leaving this buddhiit relic we fled f 
some 60 or 80 figures of brahminioel idols, 
rudely cut in the huge detached masses it 
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rock at Ike foot of the hill. Of these Durga 
slaying 44 Mabesh-Asnr,” is the principal, 
end most often repeated; the next is the 
Lingam, and again the Goari Sunkur. or 
Mahadeva caressing Parbutti, who is seated on 
his knee, with the bull, 4< Nandi’* at bis feet, 
and the‘ 4 Sinha” or lion at her’s. There is 
one block hewn into the shape of a small tem¬ 
ple, with niches and images on the four sides. 
It nas formed part of a small Dehgopa to the 
memory of some departed devotee of a heretical 
sect ; the great Budd’ha temple is likewise a 
funeral monument. The sculptures on the 
detached blocks are in a very rude style, but 
this may be attributable in some measure to 
the extreme coarseness and hardness of the 
material, as well as inequality in the grain. 
First niche, from proper right, male figure 
erect with a spear; 2nd, female figure ‘‘ Pud- 
mavati** or Maya devi” ; 3rd, Bud ha seated ; 
4th, Mahadeva and Parbutti, commonly call¬ 
ed 14 Gouri Sunkur," Parbutti seated on Ma- 
hade?a*8 knee with the bull Nandi at his .feet, 
and the Sinha or lion at her’s ; 5th, male 
figure erect with four arms; No. 6, male figure 
riding on the shoulders of another; 7th, the 
Lingum and Yoni; 8th, male half figure 
“Arana"? 9th, Mahadeva and Parbutti re¬ 
peated ; 10th, male figure erect holding a lo¬ 
tus in each hand, probably “ Surya11th, 
Gunesha ; 12th, female figure with four arms, 
attended by Nandi and Sinha, perhaps meant 
for “Durga;" 13th, male figure standing on 
a prostrate figure. After these, nine niches 
have, what appears to be, Durga slaying Ma- 
hesh-Asur, with her trident; she has one 
loot on the buffalo’s neck and holds it by 
the hind leg. This subject is repeated on 
many detached rocks. The Linga is of as 
firequent occurrence. There is one very large 
four-faced Linga called the Ckoumurti Maha¬ 
deva, such as may be seen in the caves of El- 
lora; it is of common occurrence in this dis¬ 
trict. 

The inscriptions are in Pali, in the old Pali 
character, of No. 1 Lat, but they have been 
very imperfectly deciphered. The religion is 
buddhist.— Notes on the Caves of Burabur , by 
Capl. Kittoe , 6 th N. 7, Beng. As, Soc . Journ. 
No. CLXXVII1 ; May, 1847 . 

BUKA-CHOOLI, Hind. Menyantbes 
indies. 

a 

BURAD, Hind, filings; raspings,chips, viz: 

1 Bumd-i-ubnua, chips of Diospyros tomentosa. 

Burad i-shan, iron filing** 

, Burad-i-Miuss, chopped bran. 

Buradd-Chini 

Bnrad-i.jarob, chopped Anatherum muricatam, 

Buiad-Ubwham, raspings of Dalbergia siseo. 

. Borad-i4iamba, copper filings. 


BARAGADDI, Tbl. Ambrosinlaumlocu- 
laris, R. iii. 493 

BURA GUL KHAIRA. See Khatml. 

BURAK and SURMU rivers which runln 
valleys of the Assam chain. The Naga, Mikir, 
Kachari Garo and Kasia, are the five races in 
whose possession chiefly are the broad highlands 
of that chain extending from the N. E. near the 
head of the Kvnduayn and Namrup, on one 
side along the valley of the Brahmaputra to its 
southern bend round the western extremity of 
the chain, and on the other side 8. Westerly 
along the valley of the Burak and Snrmu. 

BUUA KANUR, Hind. Crinum toxi- 
carium* 

BURANJASIF KOWHEI? PeUs? Worm¬ 
wood. 

BURAQ. Mahoraeds steed on which he 
rode to the seven heavens. 

BURASGAON was occupied on the 5th 
February 1857. 

BURATY, a Mongol nomade tribe, near 
the Baikal lake. The pronunciation of their 
name is also Pulate. 

BURBULI, iu Sind, the bulbul. 

BURBUTI, Beng. Doliobos Sinensis.— 
Linn. 

BURKCHARDT, John Lewis, a native 
of Denmark, who travelled in Egypt and 
Arabia, author of Notes on the Bedouins and 
Wahabies, also of Travels in Arabia.—he is 
buried near Cairo in the large cemetry outside 
thcBab-el-Nasr.— Playfair. Burton's Pilgrim¬ 
age to Meccah , Vol. I. p. 168. 

BURBA HILL8, in Kattiy&war. They end, 
in the South, iu the Alich range and in the 
Oshum. 

BURDA, one of the five northern districts 
of Knttyawar. 

BUR DEWALI, a lofty tower in Jaganath 
about 180 feet in height and about 28 ft. 
square inside, in which the idol and bis bro. 
ther and sister Subahdra are lodged. See Ja- 
gannath. 

I BURDI. A wild Baluch tribe on the western 
banks of the Indus near Shikarpur. 

BURDMAR, a river near Kaderab&d in 
Suheswan. 

BURDUR—P A tree of Cuttack, an et- 
cellent wood for carriage poles, shafts,; and 
wheels, and in all coach builders* work, 8p* 
Gr. l‘OOO.-0flZ. Gat. Ex. 1862. 1 

BURDWAN, (1) the designation oU Civil 
Division of Bengal, controlled by* d Commis¬ 
sioner • also (2) of a district in that dfvWon, the 
other districts being Beerbto6bm>, Banewah, 
Hooghly, Howrah and Midnaipqre with an 
area of 14,195 tq. m. stnd b'pbptiwtton of 
5,839,307. It is also («) the m* of atown 
built on the banks of w Damoodah river. 
The district of Burden to the westward of 
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riv« ,i* a priucipality be. j 
kmsm to a rajah, and is considered 4 m f 
riehest of all India, .Incliulitig the sub*dtyi* 
tyog&of, Cutwa,Culna, and Boodbood, the dis¬ 
tribute* an area of 2693 sq. ra. and a popu¬ 
lation of 1 , 038 , 813 , coal has been found, in 
pjgtyty, in the district* 

, BUBDWAN COAL. See Coal. 

BtlREE, a district'of the Uthbaree, of 
fcunawur. 

BURENDA, also written Borenda, and Boo- 
rand^ a pass in the Himalaya, in Lat. 31° 23/ 
Long. 78° 12/the length of the crest is 50 paces, 
and the crest is 15,171 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The most elevated part is a narrow 
glen, very steep. The pass leads from Kunawur 
through the outer Himalaya and is the easiest 
and most frequented iu the neighbourhood. It 
leads from Jangleeg to Easgramee and is open 
for seveu or eight months, during the rainy sea¬ 
son almost all the snow dissolves. 

BURERWA, a stream near Gurrawarra. 

fiURETHI* BfiKG. Panicuin paludosum. 

BURE ETUI, Bang. Cyperus verticillatus. 

BURG, Pbrs. A leaf of a tree, hence, 

-i-amrit-phal, leaf of Citrus limonum. 

-i-anab, leaf of Zizyphus jujuba, 

-i-bart, leaf of Calamus draco or Pterocarpus 
draco. 

-i-hauna* leaf of Lawsouia alba. 

-i-gul, also, Gul-barg, rose leaf. 

-i-murad, leaf of Myrfcus communis. 

~i*tambul, Pers. Betel leaf. 

BURGEE, a hindu race in the Woon dis¬ 
trict. 

BURGHAT, a river of Rewah. 

BURGHER, in Ceylon, is a term applicable 
only to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
whom there are now but very few in Ceylou ; 
but the name has, by courtesy, been given to 
411 those who in India are styled lndo-Biitone, 
Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, or more commonly 
M half castes,” namely, the descendants of Euro- 
peana by native women. 

I, BURGHER, a name given by Europeans to 
mBadagaor Marves race of the Neilgherry 
hilU often called Buddacar and Vadda* ar. They 
ty# 300 village^ and are 15,000 souls. They 
■Pjscattered all pver the hills and their lands oc- 
|WO-thirdi of its area. They are much 
; (top the Todawar race* The tribe, a few 
Rons ago, emigrated to the hills. They 
M tiudiTice deeply imbued with supersti- 
by the general term Burgher is understood 
^hole of.tl>e people who, since a certain pe- 
thesegaountaws, They 
than eight differ* 
.tUilusipQilar, clasies,Hod an all Saiva 
i,ofthe 
Caraa- 
of the 





Toda. The Tods race call them all Marvce, 
—their term for a laborer. Bat the Marves 
are called by the natives generally, and more 
correctly, Badacar, or Vadacar, fromBadoeu, 
or Vadacu, north, these people having oomo to 
the hills from that quarter. Captain Harkneaa 
computed their number about 10,000 aqa(s. 
They divided iuto two branches, or what gray 
be considered two grand families* One called 
Peiki, or Teralli, and who are competeaMo 
hold all sacred offices, the other Kuta, or Til* 
da, who are competent only to hold minor 
ones within their own particular families, and 
who nuiy be considered as the lay class* The 
Burgher is less in stature than the Toda, of© 
morn slender form, and though straight and 
well-made, is under-sized in limb. Ill com¬ 
plexion, both male and female are some ahadoa 
lighter than the Toda ; but their features ate 
quite of auother caste. Both Toda and Badaka 
puncture the skiu about the neck and arms 
and men and womeu wear much the same 
kited of ornaments, such as rings for the 
ears and fingers, necklaces, armlets, and 
girdles. The difference, however, ia atilt 
so great, as immediately to strike the eye* 
The Burgher presses much of the maimer 
and appearance of the hindu cultivator of 
Mysore, and his wife, who seldom or ,never 
stirs from home, seems rather a domestic slave 
than the mistress of a family. The fidelity, 
of their women appears of but little estima¬ 
tion among them. Although the Burgher* 
generally, may be considered much more 
cleanly, both in their houses and persons, thAn 
any of the other tribes, they are still* in 
this res| cot, far behind the natives of the 
plains .—Karbnm Ndtgheny HilU) p. 11J< .■ 
BURGU, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. , 
BURGUNDY PITCH., is a product probe? 
bly of the Abies excelsa; it is of light yhllqif 
color, often adulterated with dammer or guada 
barosa. See Frankincense. 

BURH, Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. . .<. 
BURHAL-? A light yellowish colored 
wood, not strong. Plentiful in the Spnthal 
jungles from Sooree to Hasdiba; or . about 
sixty miles. Used for doors, Venetians,* Air- 
niture, &c. by the natives .—Cal Engivm'* 
Journal, I860. * * 

BURHAMPOOR a town in India, in L 
88® 20* E and L 24° 6' N. 

BURHANPORB, taken by General W4* 
leslev on the 13th October 1803. ■•<*>■ 

BURHOLIA, a branch of the Bhrigukanty 
Rajputs settled at Burhoul near Benares.—Sll* 
BURI or BULL The name of a Philip* 
pine palm, probably the Corjphg geban$A*f 
botanists, and the Gabang of the Makgi fU^ 
Javanese, The Philippine sakmderM^! 
much use of the several part© of tkiep*fe& 
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From (lie leave* they make mats, from the 
sap both sugar and a distilled spirit, from the 
pith a sago, and from the seeds rosaries, while 
the spines boiled in water yield a thread from 
which a coarse cloth is woven, called Sagoron. 
—Crawford, Die. p. 77. 

BURf, Hind. Vitis Indica. 

BURIAL CUSTOMS; amongst the various 
races occupying the south and east of Asia, 
these are almost as varied as are the races, them¬ 
selves* It is often remarked that the mode of 
disposing of the dead, has, from the earliest 
times, been symbolomatic of the opinions as to 
the worth of the deceased while he whs amongst 
them or indicative of their views as to the 
future condition of the departed. In general, 
there has been little display over the remains 
of women, but, whether with men or women, 
the prevailing habit has been to convey the 
remains to some quiet resting place with a 
decorous solemnity and there erect some lasting 
memorial over them* With some races, how¬ 
ever, even to the present day, the departure of 
a friend or relative is regarded joyfully, and the 
proeession to the place of final disposal is mirth¬ 
ful ; while other races even cast out their dead 
and allow the remains to be treated with in¬ 
dignity. But the anxiety of the generality of 
nations in all countries, has been to perpetuate 
the memory of the departed, and everywhere 
are to be seen sepulchral monuments, raised 
with that object. Many of these exist from pre¬ 
historic times, and in most cases, form the sole 
remaining history of the races who erected 
them. 

At the present day, monuments erected with 
brick or stone, and in the form of pillars or 
upright or horizontal slabs of stone, or cupolas 
or domes or sarcophagi, beneath which the re¬ 
mains are laid, are the usual modes of marking 
the deceased's resting place. But in more pri¬ 
mitive times, the cairn or heap of stones, the 
monolith ; the cromlech ; the circle ; the heap¬ 
ed np barrow of the Celtic tribes, the tumu¬ 
lus, as the Romans called it, were usually resort¬ 
ed to. 

‘The eairn was formed of stones gathered 
from the vicinity and set round about the rest¬ 
ing place of the dead and piled over them. 
The monolith or single stone was usually placed 
perpendicularly near the spot : The cromlech, 
consisting of two, three or more upright stones, 
with a flat stone placed over them, formed a 
sepulchral chamber and was the earliest ap¬ 
proach to the cupola or dome. The circle, or 
ettelosnre of upright stones, set singly at varying 
apietfi apart, are found surrounding the crom¬ 
lech; Or calm, Of all these the barrow, or tumu¬ 
lus,*o^ raieed to a considerable height and 
coveting a large area, is the most noble, and 
httbeeu the most enduring, and with them the 1 


bodies of the departed were trot 1 interred III 
graves sunk below the snrface, but were placed 
on the surface of the ground-and then the earth' 
was heaped np. The barrow, many of which 
have been opened, are found sometimes to con¬ 
tain skeletons; in other cases urns only : while, 
occasionally, both urns and skeletons or urns 
and ashes appear together: the urns are often 
found to contain burnt bones, and relics, but in 
the earliest barrows, are war weapons, such as 
stone hatchets and hammers, celts of the same 
material, both arrow heads and spear heads of 
flint, with beads of various substances, and tor¬ 
ques or collars, and armlets of gold or bronze. 
Somewhat later, the celts and weapons are of 
bronze, and the sword is found to have been 
broken, indicative that the warriors race had 
been run, The ornaments remain the same and 
coins are found. 

The methods adopted for the disposal of the 
dead from the most ancient times have been 
interment, burning, embalming and exposure. Of 
all these, the first seems to have been the most 
general and primitive. Cremation is undoubtedly 
very ancient, for, king Saul was burnt and 
his bones afterwards buried and Asa was burnt 
in the bed which he made for himself filled 
with sweet odours and various kinds of spices. 
In Egypt the practice of embalming obtained 
from their earliest history, but the practice was 
confined to that country and arose from its 
people holding it unlawful to expose the re¬ 
mains to fire or to auimals or to permit them to 
become a prey to worms. The vast cata¬ 
combs still remaining on the banks of the 
Nile were the common receptacle for the general 
population who could not afford a separate 
tomb — [Boutell's Mamed of British, Archeolo¬ 
gy , London , 1858, p. 100 et sequent ) 

In British India and in all the 8outh and 
East of Asia, interment, cremation, and expo¬ 
sure are all practiced by one or other of the 
races occupying it. Java, in the Archipelago 
seems to have been peopled from the continent 
of Asia, and its people have the three modes 
of disposing of the body of a deceased per* 
son: by fire, termed “ Obong by water, 
termed “ larung or by exposing it upright 
against a tree in a forest, where it is left lb 
decay, termed u setra” When thebbdy of * 
chief or person of consequence is burnty 
usual to preserve the ashes, end to flepreit 
them in a •• chandi" or tomb,—(* iffM* Bk* 
tory of Java, Vol. Lp. 837. : " 

The Ninevites, in all their 
raents, have left us no trace trf'tbrirddM con¬ 
cerning the dead, while th^ hbighMCartv y the 
Babylonians, attached that^^tMHfltosbf 
sepulture which betokens stro^f b^fPiAencther 
life. The sepulchral unis 
contain the remmnt 
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utensils forfood andwatermade of baked clay, 
aud with remains of date atones, the head of 
the dead reverently laid on a sun dried brick 
*»*pllow. Their ancient tombs, rare in Assyria 
and upper Babylonia, are chiefly in Chaldea 
proper, and, the Rev. G. Rawlinson (i, 107) 
suggests that the dead may have been conveyed 
to the sacred land of Chaldea, similarly 
aa the Persians even now send their dead to 
Ksrbda end Meshid Ali, and as the Hindus 
from remote India, send the bones or the 
entire bodies to the Ganges at Benares. 
Chagda or Chaekrada, near Sooksagur is an 
abyss said to have been made,by the chariot 
wheel of Bhagiruth. The legend points to an 
antiquity which is not borne out by any old 
vestiges or ancient population. But the place is 
h great Golgotha where the dead and 
dying are brought from a great way off to be 
burnt and consigned to the Ganges. The 
deceased is seldom conveyed by any of his rela¬ 
tions, unless from a short distance. Poor 
people generally send forward their dead for 
incremation in charge of bearers who never 
betray the trust reposed in them.—(TV. of 
U. Pol l.p. 18.) 

The Romans generally burned, but they 
} sometimes buried, their dead, and children 
who died in infancy were interred in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of their former homes. 
Their sepulchral urns with the ashes of the 
dead were commonly buried about two feet 
below the surface, and their memorial stones 
were often inscribed. They used the Sarcopha¬ 
gus or massive stone coffin and also the tumu¬ 
lus er barrow. 

The Romans bore their dead with much 
lamentation to the funeral pile, on which, after 
being lighted, they cast the robes and arms of 
the deceased, as well as the slaughtered bodies 
of bis favourite animals.— (Ed. Jour. July 
1867> quoting Madden's $epulckres t Pol. L p. 

17. Picard.) 

The ancient Greeks, in laying out their dead, 
alwgy* placed an oboius or Greek coin in the 
moqth to pay Charon 1 ! fare across the rivers 
Styx and Acheron, and a cake made of flour 
and honey to appease Cerberus. Amongst them 
men out off their hair, when they obtained the 
age qf puberty and dedicated it to some deity. 
Theseus is said to have repaired to Delphi to 
mkm tbUfoejremony and to have consecrated 
hifl shoiu locks to Apollo. After this, it was 
again allowed to grow long and only cut off 
as a aigu of mouming. Thus, at the funeral of 
Petroclusd/W the friends of Achil- 
^-on the corse their 
e»Ua|ed]oolts they .throw.*’ In tome parts of 
kmvmwy to wear the 
v i HCmmndr 978) to 


Neglected Iwir shall now luxurious grow, 

Aud by its length their bitter passion show: 

In Luristan, the female relatives, on the death 
of their male relatives, cut off their hair, and 
hang the locks around the tomb. The practice 
of the young women and young men of the 
Island of Delos, was something similar; they 
cut off a lock of hair before marriage and placed 
it near the tomb of the virgins from the Hyper*, 
borealis.— (DeBode, it. 218,19.) 

The hair of hindoo women, and often that 
of men, is frequently made a votive offering to 
their gods. Crowds of hindu pilgrims are to 
be seen moving towards Triputty and other 
holy places, but the women return with heads 
shaven.— [Eng. Dorn, Mag. No % 49.) 

The most enduring monument to the memory 
of the dead, however, have beeu the barrows or 
mounds of earth, so largely used by the nation* 
of Central Asia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific ocean, both in ancient times and now. 
The king of Ai slain by Joshua ( Joshua P//.26, 
VIIL 29) was placed at t|>' 'uce of the city, 
and over his body was raV teat heap of 
stones. Herodotus mentioW .cat the barrow 
of Alyattes king of Lydia was 1,300 ft. broad 
and nearly a mile in circumference, and it has 
been identified by modern travellers. 

Barrows were the favourite memorial of the 
Teutonic race, some of them very large, but 
the Saxons used also cists or stone coffins. 

The custom of raising tumuli over the re* 
mains of the mighty dead seems to have been 
prevalent in the Central Asiatic region from 
the most ancient times and been taken into 
Scandinavia. Ezekiel in the 32nd Chapter and 
27 verse describes the practice of slaying persona 
and interring them with their dead chief, and 
Herodotus describes the barrow burial of the 
Scythians; and to the present day, in the region 
of the Kar Karelia and in many other parte of 
the steppe occupied by the Kirgbis are nume* 
rous tumuli of great size. Herodotus tells ns 
that when a king died, his corpse, embalmed 
and covered with wax, was conveyed* in a 
chariot in solemn state to the place of sepulture; 
a large quadrangular pit was dug; in this they 
placed the royal corpse on a mattress of straw ; 
on each side of this they planted spears, and 
covered it with wood, and roofed it over with 
hurdles of willow. Iu the remaining part of 
the pit they interred one of the late king’* 
women, strangled for the purpose, together 
with bis cupbearer, bis cook, his groom, Ido 
minister, bis courier, his horses, as weU u 
some articles of every kind—including several 
goblets of gold—that he might be supposed 
to need in his journey to the other wm$if 
This done, the people eagerly contended-wiUl 
each other in the work of heaping oyer«t|| 
whole a mound of earth as vast as 
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the proceeding did not hew terminate, for, ern Ghauts, those on the Anamatajr Mug 
the year following, fifty of the late king’s con- of a more advanced, order and a better eon*' 
fidential attendants and fifty of his horses difcion than the Neilgherry barrows. tow* 
were slain, and placed, the men on the lar remains are found in Circaawa and Rus* 
horses, around his sepulchre.— (Melp, 9 71-2.) sia, and circles of stones surrounding 
When Ghangiz Khan died his remains were graves are found on the South Arabian 
covered with a lofty mound and extensive forests CoRst and in the Somali country in Africa, 
were planted to exclude the footsteps of man. Major Congreve directed much attention to 
Colonel Tod tells us that the tumulus, the cairn, those on the Neilgherry Hills, and Captain 
or the pillar, are still raised over the Rajpoot Meadows Taylor discovered and examined a 
who folia in battle ; and throughout Rajwarra large number of these remains at RajanKoo- 
these sacrificial monuments are found, where Jo6r # in Sorapoor and also at Siwaiji, near 
are seen, carved in relief, the warrior on his Ferozabad, on the Bhima, and devoted muon 
steed, armed at all points; his faithful wife attention to the comparison of them with si- 
(Sati) beside Mm denoting a sacrifice, and the milar remains found in England.. He calls 
sun and moon on either side, emblematic of them Seytho-Cehic or Scytho-Druidical. Nei- 
neverrdying fame— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol /, ther the hill people, the Toda and Curubar, 
p, 74 j In Saurashtra, amidst the Catti, nor any hindu, know anything about the race 
domani, Balia, and others of Scythic descent to which these sepulchral remains belonged, 
numbers of Palia, or Joojar (sacrificial pillars), and neither in Sanscrit literature, nor in that 
are conspicuous under the walls of every town, of the Dravidian languages is there any tra¬ 
mlines, irregular groups, and circles. On each dition on the subject. The Tamil people 
is,displayed in rude relief the warrior, with the generally call these cairns pandu-kuri, kuri 
manner of his death, lance in hand, generally on means a pit or grave, and pandu may refer to 
horseback, though sometimes in his car; and the Pandu or Pandavan brothers to whom so 
on the coast, “ the pirates of Boodha” are de- much of hindu mythology relates. The race 
picted boarding from the shrouds. who raised these cairns were probably dwell- 

In the Panjab, near Barman, in Affghanis- ers in the country prior to the advent of the 
tan, and near Kabul, the sepulchral monuments present Dravidian occupants, and were ex- 
retugining of ancient times, are topes. They polled by or ultimately became absorbed in 
consist of a mound on which is erected a cupola, the latter, or they may have been a nomade 
supported by walls of masonry more or less in shepherd race who had wandered into India 
a, Grecian style of architecture. One near after it was peopled and settled, and then 
Manikyala is 80 ft. high and 320 ft. in cir- wandered out again or became absorbed 
cutoference. In its centre were found vessels of amongst the people of the country. But the 
v gold, silver and copper, with coins of Rome and remarkable fact connected with the people, 
of the Bactrian Greeks. In a chamber sixty feet whose religious rites and usages of sepulture 
deep was a copper box containing animal gave rise to these cairns, is that they have 
remains. everywhere disappeared from Southern India, 

Many cairns are found in different purls of and not even a tradition of their existence sur- 
Sputhgm India and, prior to the Stupas, vives. The resemblance of the barrow and 
ox Topes, this seems to have been a com- their contents (with the cromlechs, &C.), tp the 
jpon mode of covering the dead; indeed, as Druidical remains which are discovered in the 
Colopel Cunningham remarks, the Tope is only ancient seats of the Celtic race in Europe* is 
a cairn, regularly built. On the Neilgherry too exact and remarkable to be accounted for 
hills are found remains of cnirns, barrows, on any other supposition than that of their 
cromlechs, kistvaens, and circles of upright derivation from the same origin. 1 Hence, the 
loose stones, which are nearly identical with people who introduced such rites into India, 
those found inEurope,in the ancient seats of the must have brought them with them from Central 
Celts. In these cairns or barrows, are found Asia.—(Dr. Caldwell's Grammar*) 
vasei, cinerary urns, and other vessels of In the centre of Peninsular India* around 
pottery* which sometimes contain human Hyderabad in the Dekhan and at Bohrurn a»# 
hopes, more or less charred, and mixed with at 8ecundrabad, them are many 
f^hes ;sometimes a little animal charcoal alone, that raoe of whose existence i»odiing )|4^R^ 
They we met with in various districts in the and about 20 miles 8. K. of 8eewWMUS#w 
Presidency of Bombay, in almost every pert; of one great resting plhce - ofH|e^ deldryiiH 1 
% Bekhan and peninsular India, from Nag- burial ground extending 
PPM Jo Madura, in immense numbers on the have been the place of^intsliw 
'immty Hills, a range on the south stde- of number of people or through 
lit great Coimbatore gap* which forms the The mode of interment, ifr rit th^e* B«r wen 
commencement and northern face of the South- to select a large stofie*f W#tttfr *Weh* dew 
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iigtonnSl or w«y bad bc«»i ekcuffltei^ and a hole by IU cemetry teristantejaftfSfot oath* 
the remains of bones and urni/withweapensj and jocularity and laoghteiv Thw ihahe* dead 
an fcftnd depositedtoa eentrai cavity, a efrele are stripped, placed in dry amid ro be shrivelled 
oflargo loose atones being drawn round. The upland when dry they are drewed inthiir 
circumference of some of these eiroles being usual clothes, ticketed and placed in agfasa 
bOttrtOir one and two hundred yards* case. The German race, on the other taud* 

The people whose tombs are thus re* reverently dispose of their dead, and preserve 
presented were undoubted^ nomades dwell- in neatness the grounds and tombs of tWfif 
tog in tents, for not far off are the ceroetry, which they call Gotts aker, Odd 1 * 
remain* Of a great nomade city, consisting field, 

solely of walls within which the tents must hate In Ceylon after burning the bodies of 
h«vw been erected, for no stone nor earth the deceased kings of Kandy, their asbtf 
hbap nor mound remain within the stone were carried by a man in a black mask 
enclosure to indicate the former existence with- to the Mahawelli Gunga, where he embarked 
in of any building. The remains found within in a canoe. At the deepest part of the river; 
tHet'e, also, leave the impression that, as witkthe lie clove the vase with a sword, scattered the 
barrow burials, the wives and servants were ashes on the stream, and, plunging headlong 
slain and interred along with the chief person, after them, dived, arose near the opposite 
and the hindu and rajput practice of Suttee bank, whence he fled to the forest and was pte* 
would seem therefore to he merely a continu- snmed to be never more seen. The canoe was 
atioh of the ancient scythic sepulchral rites of allowed to drift away: the horse and elephants 
immolating the favourite wife, the* servant and that accompanied the procession were set at 
the horse to accompany their master and serve liberty in the woods; and the women who 
him in the next world. had strewed rice over the remains were tranS- 

In British India, up till the year 1830, any ported across the river and forbidden to W- 
widow was allowed to immolate herself on her turn. Several of the hindu customs resemble 
husband’s funeral, but it was then authorita- practises mentioned in the old Testament, 
ttvely put a stop to. In the feudatory states as in (Jeremiah XVI. 6.) * Neither shall men 
d widow, still, occasionally follows 1 her husband lament for them, nor cut themselves/ For tfce 
in that manner, but the practice is now chiefly hindoos, on the death of a relation, express 
confined to the hindu islands of the Eastern their grief by loud fomentations, and not 
Archipelago. In Lombok a widow is allowed frequently in an agony of grief, bruise them- 
to burn herself with her husband’s remains, but selves, with whatever they can lay hold of. 
When a rajah dies, some of his women are al- Xzekiel XLIV. 25. ' They shall come at ho 
ways burned, even if they should be but slaves, dead person to defile themselves/ and touching 
but they have the option of being kreesed Or the dead defiles a hindoo, who must bathe W> 
burned. It is always a near relative who gives become clean again. Job XXVII. 19. ‘ The 
the first wound with the kris but never the rich mem shall lie down, but shall not be 
father or son. gathered,’ t. e. his soul shall be left to # 

The Jewish and Christian view of the future wandering state. The hindoos believe that 
world is as a place of peace and rest and spiri- persons for whom funeral rites' have not betfc 
trial joys in the presence of the Creator. The performed, wander as ghosts, and find aO rest/ 
bUrfdhist and hindu and Chinese belief comes Jeremiah XXXIV. 5. * So shall tfceyburtt 
nearest to that, for they Tegatd existence odours for thee/ Scented wood and dlhOt 
as a calamity and the extinction of being or odoriferous substances, are placed upon the 
annihilation *as the ultimate hope and aim of funeral pile of a rich hindoo,. and burnt wfth 
tWghud, whtFshall then be atrCBt ffbm the the body. Matthew II. 18. ‘ Kachcl wiping 
dries/of this world in* which all things are for her children, and would not be comforted, 
triwitbry,productive of unhappiness and unreal; because they are not/ The fomentations 6fV 
Tte fdtwe * worlds of* other Eastern rttces aie hindoo mother for her child are very toud add 
JWorror tow of a physical character. But even piercing; it is indeed almost' impossible 
the^cteristM treatment of the dead is varioos* conceive of a scene more truly heartrending 

than that of a whole town of such ntotlftfd 
of the Italians, to atl refotihg wailing 1 over their massacred childrens !i ‘W 
tkmt dead, "ebntrss# strangely with the JRamawas there a voice heard, lamefitMi^ 
^WdfUlsa Bnd'wrttiment of the Geraiftns, both 1 and weeping, and great mourning/ w ' 
BjaSrotSfe and Frdtestint^as displayed ih their As a rule, the dead of the VaiehuaVd Minfhs 
In J Nttite, wheraaTe two cemetoftSj are burned/As death draws near, a lampif 
mMffiteymfa} Oft**tent; MAlf thebefHiesd, mS « “ honjn” snt-rifice pertSrtfi-' 
„ hi(/rtW e<t, : Vfth fcattiphoV nnff’n cocoi(Hiit iindi l »»''l|IS i 

PPI nit (ft ttWktyilieytre it (HKttft iftto diesaway, tW 8vi cfetnerils 
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tttatk of the moribund from a tulsee leaf. With- to a nail driven into the wall, aod so returned 
is two or three hours, the body is lifted, and till rigidity ensue, 
this is done early as none of the household They are borne to the grsvein a oar, on the 
nor any of the neighbours can partake of food shoulders of relatives or friends. On rooking/ 
until the remains be disposed of. The pile of the burial place, the Oodwan reads prayer* and 
wood or oowdung cakes used is about two feet the body is seated ou the side ledge with itafaoe 
high and on it are placed some tulsee leaves, a looking northwards: salt and ashes of cow- 
little sandal wood, and the deceased is laid with dung are placed on the head, 
his feet to the north. When laid on the pile, a Amongst the Aryan hindu, the great bulk 
doth is placed over the face, and raw rice is believe in spirits and worship them: their wor- 
placed on it over the mouth. The heir of the ship of ancestors “ pitri” is continuous, they also 
deceased places a charred bit of sandalwood or believe in demons and evil spirits: transmits-, 
a tulsee branch at each corner of the pile, and tion through clean and unclean animals is, a 
a Vityan sets lire to the mat, using lire taken point of faith and a great majority regard the 
from the sacred fire lit at the bed side of the soul as an emanation from the deity, and look 
dying man. On the following day the heir to reabsorption and annihilation as the point 
and friends visit the pile, remove the skull and of attainment for the good, 
the bones, ou which he and all with him pour The mahomedan when about to die, has hii 
water and wash them,—wash them with the spirit calmed by the “Yasin ’ chapter of the 
sikai, anoint them with oil and honey and clean Koran being read to him, and is either washed 
them with milk, and place them all on plantain (Ghussal) at his own house, or taken within a 
leaves anointed with butter. A young cocoanut few hours to a Ghussulkhana, specially built 
shoot is then placed on the skull, and the whole for the purpose near thecemetry, and where 
put into an unburned earthen pot and taken or men or women washers perform the duty and 
sent to a river or to the sea—the person who then put on burial clothes and apply camphor 
conveyed it returning to the temple, where he and antimony. The body is couveyed in a box 
pronounces aloud the deceased’s name and adds with muoh solemnity, with wreaths of flowers 
“ pray for him." Often they are sent to a and perfume laid over the covering: the coffin 
holy river, even to the Ganges and Benares, is carried on men’s shoulders, and from time to 
The men relatives shave. The hair of the brah* time is heard the Ty-cb part of the mahomedan 
man widow’s head is shaved. The body is not creed “ There is no deity but God, and Maho- 
always carried through the doorway of the med is the prophet of God," and on reaching 
house. If it be an unsuspicious day, or if the the grave, funeral service is read consisting of 
house door be so placed that the court yard the four portions of their creed (lakbir)anda 
has to be crossed, then the remains are carried blessing (dua) is asked which all present repeat, 
through an opening broken in the wall. The After the Fatiba, the body is lifted from the 
remains of hindus are unclothed for the last rites, coffin and gently lowered into the grave, laid 
Children under eight years of age and un- with the head to the north and feet to the south, 
married girls are buried as also are all who die and turned on its side with the face to wards Mec* 
of small pox, as the belief is that this ailment is ca. Each person then takes a little earth* and 
a manifestation of the presence of the goddess repeating the words in chap. Ill of the Korea 
Amman, Mariatha, Mariamma, or Kali, and “ we created you of earth and we return, you 
the anger of the goddess would revert on the to earth and we shall raise you out <of ,j tire 
family, if burned. earth on the day of resurrection," he^pntft 

Jo the mode of disposing of the dead, the the earth gently into the grave. The body re 
wish expressed by the deceased is attended to. then protected with wood and covered; in* 
Vedantiets all bury, also all the Gosai, all the The Fatiha is again repeated, and again, it the 
Lrngaii, or Vira Saiva, the five artizan castes door of the cemetry and at thie juncture, twu 
the if Kansala” goldsmith, carpenter, ironimitb, angels, Moonkir and Nikir. approach the deed, 
braaier, and stone cutter, all the Byragi and make him sit up and inquire who Ua God^ audi 
Ssnyaai, and the Gurus of the sects, the Pan* prophet are and what his religion , ifc Jthfc 
darem* the Kushai, likewise all the non-arian have been a good man, bia answers areaaiMw* 
reoas, and tribes not admitted into hinduism. lory and odours from paradise m:Mm& 
The Fedaotist dead and those of the Lingaei around the departed. But,; 
andartiuns are placed seated, the latter in a wildered and the angels 
grave five feet square with a ledge on the south, believe that the dead comtiMure^ re^ 

Aslife becomes extinct, the body is made to state, and dogs and horees or: cCb^potiitinf 
assume the attitude to be preserved in the pro* animals are not allowed wfohk^Ahet eiTOrity* 
cession and in the grave. It is placed against women, also, do not enter Iret thoreporenf tha 
a walli . the bgi are crossed underneath in the dead be disturbed. Mahore^ 
usual sitting attitude and the head is fattened \ of a person as Midkympk h|*j mk 
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aw*y; has tskenfcir departure, sad the living They invariably exposetheifdesd. 'Their side 
all believe in, and hope for, resurrection in a are never allowed to empire on a ted. When 
fatuft state 41 They who believe and do that the moment of passing away is near, the sick 
wftiehis right, shall enjoy blessedness, and par- person is removed to the ground and bathed 
take of a happy resurrection. *•* Paradise +** and washed. The reasons alleged for this tt* 
ve watered by rivers ; its food is perpetual and moral are various; but the oneordinarily accepted 
its shade also; this shall be the reward of those amongst them is that a dead body is an ondeen 
who fear God; (Korcm, Ck. XIII) 4( Therein thing, necessitating that all who* touch it shall 
•ro rivers of uncorruptible water; the rivers destroy their clothes and whatever is touobed 
of ttilk, the taste whereof ebangeth not; and by it must be destroyed. For these reasons, 
rivers of wine pleassnt unto those who drink; the dead, in Bombay, are carried by a class Of 
and rivers of clarified honey and therein shall Parsecs called “ Nessus salar,*’—Nessus mean- 
they have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; and ing unclean (Najis, Pera.) These men carry 
pardon from their Lord. (Oh. XLVII) There the remains to the Dokhma or tower of silence 
shall be gardens with shady trees; with foun- and lay the body on its raised upper floor, 
tains flowing, couches of silk interwoven with The Dokhma is without any roof covering,—is 
gold ; beauteous damsels with black eyes lying open to the sky, so that birds of prey, vultures, 
on green cushions and beautiful carpets, fruits, kites, have the freest approach. The raised 
palm trees and pomegranates, (Ck. LV.) floor has a deep well surrounded by a raised 

The monuments or mahomedan tombs have platform with channels converging to a well, 
usually been of earth, or of unbaked brick; The corpse is laid on a partition of the platform, 
but every material and of the most enduring and the decomposing matters flow along the 
kind, is employed, and the names are some- channels into the well. When the well is full, 
times written on the tombstones. The the bones are removed and buried outside the 
tombstone of a man is distinguished by a Dokhma. The fire-priests are paid to pray for 
raised part in the centre, and that of a woman the dead, mouthiy, for a year, and thereafter 
by a depression. In Turkey, a pillar with the on every anniversary of the demise. After the 
carved figure of a turban distinguishes the demise, and before the removal of the body, 
grave of a man. The prevalent form in India of a doe is brought near to gaze on the departed, 
mahomedan tombstones of the rich is a dark or This is the “ Sag-did” or dog-gaze, and, by one 
black tombstone with verses of the Korsn account, is said to be had recourse to with the 
engraved on it, and covered by a cupola. Some object of ascertaining, from the dog’s move- 
of these domes are very magnificent. Those of ments, the state of the soul of the departed; 
the Ada! Shabi dynasty at Bijapore and Gogi by another account, it is practised from the 
have attracted rnneh attention, as also have those belief that the dog is a naturally chaste animal, 
of theBahmanidynasty at Gulburgah and Kntub and the view of the chaste dog falling on the 
Shahi dynasty at Golcondah. The cupolas at dead will expedite the translation of the tool 
Boss where Aurungzeb is buried have not to heaven. 

any display, and that of Aurungzeb is the least The non-Arian rsoes of British India are 
ostentatious. His daughter’s tomb at Aurunga- estimated at 12, 213, 222 souls, but except 
bad is magnificent and many of the tombs at the great Oond nation, and the Kol, the Bhtl, 
Delhi and Agra are great structures. That of and the southern Shanars, moat of them are 
Mumtaz Begum,known asthe Taj Mahal, is parti- in small tribes, and many are occupying forests 
culariy remarkable. The reformers amongst the and mountain fastnesses, or are dwelling on the 
ttfchomedans consider that unbaked briek or outskirts of towns. They, in genera], bury 
eieth shotdd alone be used. their dead. 

Tie Christian doctrine that man, in all that TheSowrah race occupy thejriil ranges of 
he^eatt do of good, is still without merit, is not the Northern Circars—mostly those hills near 
shwdirr byway of these seots, the mahomedan, Chicacole, near Kalahanda and southwards as 
tfcedmddhist or the hindoo, who all considei far as Bradachellum, and they bury their dead 
thlt a personal ment is gained by their good with their weapons, 
dridg^ind * mahomedan passing funeral of a The Chenebwar race, further south, in the 
rittbrndan* turns with it a short way and forests of the Nalla-Mallai, bury their dead «nd 
bndt bis 1 shonider to convey the body to the sometimes burn, but, like the Tartar mope, 
gjm, to bridge mer^t on himself. they carry the deceased’s weapons toti&gsm 

viJIn^Barii or Zorosstrian raoe are to be The Kuki race of Assam were mph adraEr 
fettgd scattered from Hongkong in the Bast, ed to make inroads on the pirns, not fit 
^ Briuria bribe whet, the- small but intelieo- plunder, but to procure heads, and they hawt 
tjfoldemitanfc of throne* grtet Median nation* been known to carry off fifty heads in s night* 
4«^teiiMefbody of them dwe» in Bombay, Oil the death of a chief, the body is atfoft 
aid the #Cstehi towns of India* dried and kept for two months ’wp the Ijp 
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Ijfo If a rajah fall in battle, they immediaU^ pupil, whose mother met, him at; Jjhe 
proceed ou a bead hunting expedition and To, Mr, Marks inquiry us to her child's, state* 
bring in the heads of those they kill, hold she replied, he is well, he is well, and skipping 
feastiugs and dancings and, after cutting the half joyfully, half hysterically, beforehiip led 
heads into pieces, send a portion to each him to au inner room, where the pupil lay 
village. This is considered in the light of dead, but the bewared mother/full of f#ith, 

sacrifice to the manes of the deceased. was still able, to say u Ita is well.” The 

The race occupying the Khassya hills, 4,000 remains of holy men* the Phoopgie, are not 
to 6,0,00 feet above the level of the sea, inter soon removed, Their bodies are placed in honey, 
their dead on the undulntory eminences of the sometimes for a year or more. One at a 
country* These are dotted with groups of Phoongie house in kemruendine, adjoining my 
huge unpolished squared pillars and tabular dwelling house, whs. kept in honey for a year, 
slabs, supported on three or four rude piers, and then removed, lit the process of embalm- 

Menhir are there, one of them 30 feet out of ing, the body is placed in honey for a few 

the ground, six feet broad and 2J feet thick and weeks, the intestines are then removed, ami 
in front of each is a dolmen or cromlech, of replaced by spices, and the body is encased it* 
proportionately gigantic pieces of rock, a sheathing of wax, which is coated with luo 

In Tibet, the sovereign lamas are deposited and this gilded with gold leaf. The body is 
entire in shrines prepared for their remains then left to dry on a staging, under a white 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred umbrella, and finally the coffin is placed on a 
and visited with religious awe. The bodies of model of a kneeling elephant, made of wood 
the inferior lamas are usually burnt and their and paper. On the day appointed for that funeral, 
ashes preserved in little metallic idols, to which a great crowd assembled, and with two ropes 
places are assigned in their sacred cabinets, attached to the car one part of the multitude 
Qrdiuary persons are treated with less ceremony pulled it towards the place of cremation, 
—some are carried to lofty eminences where another pulled against them, and with shouting, 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, and laughter, drumming and uproar, the re* 
and other carniverous animals. But they, also, mains at length reached the burning place and 
have places surrouuded by walls where the were burned. Looking quietly at. the opposing 
dead are placed. multitudes their antagonism seamed a rtpre- 

, The Mongols sometimes bury their dead; seutatjon of some ancient idea of good and pad 
often they leave them exposed iu their coffins, or spirits, battling for the^e&d. p*t 4 be object 
cover them with stones,—payiug regard to the of this struggling to/aw thecaronwarus and 
sign under which the deceased was born, his to retard it is unknown, 
age, the day and hour of his death, which In September JWQ, the remain* of the queen 
determine the mode in which he is to be inter- mother of Bjjjmah were burned betweeu the 
red. Jfor this purpose they consult some books, inner and/bte? walls of the palace, to the uprth 
which are explained to them by the lamas, of the npaii entrance. A large space was/ en* 
Sometimes they burn the corpse, or leave it closed by a fence or yazamat, in the centre of 
exposed to the birds and wild beasts. Children which the burning took place. Inside anq out- 
who die suddenly are left by their parents on ^iie of this, numerous temporary sheds i were 
t\wjQti.^(FimJcQW8ki > 8 Journey to Peking, run up for the princes, queens, ministers, &c. 
PoU IL jp. 312 ) f . Above, where the fire was to be placed, ajlofty 

Spiti, in the N. W. Himalaya, when a structure of bamboos was erected; this Wj ' 

E dW, the bpdy is sometimes bori^ or oovered with white doth. The body tl 
, or thrown into the river, or out into small late queen mother was laid out in *|&ft ip one 
pieces and burnt, admonitions are made over 0 f the pavilions to the south side pf thepglfce, 
%frody to the,departed spirit, such as do not the gardens being for the time opep tq aiytm 
tjquhle,,yourself,.,ypu ( cannot enter it (mean- troops were under arms in the greet square and 
i«K Jhft dead body), ip summer it quickly other parts of the palace open to. thp 
becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and is too large apace ip front of the enclosure Wag tyrt 
acM frtr you, clear for the king and his retinue- 

i V 4,mougst the fruddhid Burmese, whose a. m, the first of the procession acppip^pif 
.teaches them to look oa drath as a the cqffiu appeared at the iuiiflr, gpt^oUh# 
Wj&bm thacures and troubles of the world, palace and slowly marched 
aav^p^iftnie cessation of transmigrations aud M " ’ * * 1 ^ !j 

% lupgedtXfoCt arrival of ^^u^hiUtian, the 
Qtapptiqpof \he remains of friends, relatives 
aj$,^ pot seasons of grief, $$ 

Suphttore aROfteii able, tp lpok on them t ?ith 

w mk 
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the (loops; with the numerous' elephants priests light up tapers, burn perfumes under 
gaudily trapped, placed here and there, made the coffin, and chant funeral hymns at night, 
the scene barbarously splendid. Following or A procession of relatives and friends dress- 
•preceding the bier were the princes and prin- ed in white and covered with white Veils 
ceases, the queens with the Pakan Meng, the follow the corpse. Beside it, are borne figures of 
late ling. He and the first queen, whose various animals or singularly shaped monsters 
mother the deceased was, walked in front of carved out of bamboo and the accompanying tala* 
the bier. About a quarter to eleven the great poins exclaim we must all die, we ate all mortal* 
inner gates were again thrown open for the The mourners attest their sorrow by their tears 
exit of the king and retinue. The king was and often hire women for the express purpose, 
seated in a large gilded palanquin, borne on the The body is then taken from the coffin and 
shoulders of some 40 or 50 men, and was placed naked on the pile which is set fire to and 
accompanied by four of his daughters and one the remains are scorched. The body is then 
son, all young. He, like all the others, was replaced in the coffin and deposited under one 
dressed entirely in white. Advancing up to of the pyramids erected about the temple, 
about ten yards from the front of the enclosure Graves are held sacred among the Siamese and 
the palanquin was halted, the retinue and their violation is .considered as a heinous 
guards filing off right and left and forming a offence. They refuse the honor of burning to 
large hollow square. Prayers were said by persons killed by accident, by lightning, to the 
several Phoongye, the king gave directions as still-born, to those who die in child-birth, or 
to the exact minute at which the cremation was from smallpox, and to suicides. The remains 
to commence, the bearers turned round, the of such are either thrown into the water or ex¬ 
procession was reformed, and moved inside posed to bea&ts of prey, 
the great gates which were again partially With the Chinese, when life has departed, 
closed, while drums, tom toms and cymbals the dead body is arrayed in robes of state, or 
were beaten, and trumpets (?) sounded, amidst in most costly apparel; ablutions are not per- 
a tumultuous noise. The queen, princes, formed, nor any unnecessary handling of the 
Pakan Meng, &c., &c., returned to the body suffered. White is the sign of mourning, 
palace shortly after the cremation was com- The Chinese worship the spirits of the dead, 
pleted in the same order as they came out. and, amongst that nation, the desire to have 
The coffin was overlaid with gold to the extent a good coffin is universal. Many purchase for 
of 7| viss which was afterwards distributed themselves that last tenement and keep it by 
among thePhoongye or to be applied to the build- them, and it is usually substantial, of metal or 
ing of a pagoda. Charcoal was employed at wood. In Burraah, where many Chinese ana 
the burning of the body and was kept at a red settled the best block of teak is selected and 
heat by numerous bellows placed all round, the upper portion being sawn off to form a lid, 
The whole of the body with the exception of a the block is hollowed and ornamented. These 
small part of the back of the skull was reduced may be seen in Moulmein in every carpenter’s 
to ashes or at least consumed on the fire. This shop. 

small piece, little bigger than a rupee, was In China, the coffin-maker’s shops have a 
placed in a gold cup closed by a lid studded very gay, instead of a lugubrious appearance, 
with rubies, while the remaius of the charcoal as the coffins are usually painted red, or some 
and ashes were placed in earthen-ware vessels equally bright colour, ard the more expensive 
to be carried to the river. The gold cup was ones are decorated profusely with gilding; 
confided to ah official who took his place in the these coffins are placed on shelves one above 
hearse. Haviug arrived at the river bauk, those the other, and the prices vary from one dollar 
deputed for the purpose entered two gilded up to four or five hundred, 
boats lashed together, but a little apart, which The funeral customs of China, vaiy in the 
were rowed out into the centre of the stream, different districts. In Fo-Kien, the body is 
Here a halt Was made, the bearer of the gold placed in a coffin soon alter death, a fan is 
cup, with'it rolled up in his putzoe, jumped into placed in the hand, a piece of silver in the 

the wkter and while he was underneath let it mouth and a hole is sometimes made in the 

go.' At the same time the jars of ashes had roof for the spirit to effect its exit* The tombs 
their contents poured into the stream, the mau are on the hill sides, where lucky spot*are 

was picked up and there'was an end of the chosen by geomancers. Paper images of etalbet, 

*ho&*' horses, and other luxuries ate cast into the 

In Siam, the poor are buried or exposed to grave and a sacrifice of cooked provisions is 
besMi of prey ; if above the lowest class, offered on the day of the funeral. Every year, 
(he decessed after the bowels have been ex- in the month of April the while population 
tected, it laid in a wooden coffin, externally visit the tombs and worship the maneaofhjfr 
Mc^ueted and gilt adS this is placed for some cestors. Sometimes a poor family will keepHa 
days on a high table} In the mean time, the* coffin for many months in their house till aide 
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to purchase a tomb, but the very poor are a contempt for their lives, and after all, btri 
buried en mam within enclosed buildings. The foolish devotion; and a decree was issued 
rite of respectful burial is however so revered discountenancing tbe custom.^ 
that burial clubs exist in all tho large cities. The Chinese, like Christians and maho* 
The monumental tombs are small raised trun- mcdans,plant trees in their cemetriesand around 
cated cylinders. the tombs. The cypress is a favourite with alt 

In China, the tombs of tbe opulent are de- these religionists and in northern Europe the 
corated with statues of men and horses. They yew is much planted, 
run into excess in mourning for the death of The Japanese have a great respect for the 
near relations. Every part of the ceremonial is dead* They place the remains inside a kind of 
exactly regulated ; even the period, manner, and square tube, and in a sitting posture. To ob- 
degree of the mourner’s grief being duly pre* tain this position they are said to use the Do- 
ecribed. The corpse being dressed in warm sio powder which, placed within the mouth of 
clothes, and deposited in a substantial coffin, the corpse, is said to have the effect of relaxing 
is kept for several days above ground, whilst all the muscles. The hollow square is carried in 
the survivors express their measured grief by a chair or noriraon by four men into the yard of 
gesture, dishevelled hair, sackloth, and mourn- the Ter&, escorted by a few women dressed up 
Ail silence. When a lucky spot has been select* in bright colours, wearing a veil of white crape 
ed for the grave, the corpse is consigned to the on the head. They are here met by the 
bosom of our universal mother, earth. Build- Ochaushan and a quantity of minor canons who 
ing a tomb in the form of a horse-shoe, they chaunt to the sounds of the tom tom, the 
inscribe thereon the name of the deceased, erect whole company awhile moving with the body, 
a tablet to his memory in the hall of his an- around the temple, iuto which they at length 
cestors, and repair annually to the grave, in rush with a great noise. Prayers are then 
order to prostrate themselves before the manes, read over the body, and it is removed to be 
and to offer victuals to the spirits. In tbe burned. If the deceased have been a person 
temples, divine honours are paid to their of rank, the ashes are deposited in an urn and 
memory. To supply their full wants, in buried within the sacred precincts of the Tera. 
the other world, they burn gilt paper, paper In the procession, there is very little affecta* 
chariots and houses, with every necessary tion of sorrow ; they seem to regard it as 
article of furniture, which are supposed to be a joyful occasion, and the whole ends with a 
changed in the other world iuto real utensils, feast at the house of tbe deceased, 

whilst the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, be- BUSTI, Hind, a village, a town, from basna, 

comes so much ready money. The greater the to inhabit, to build, 

personage the more protracted is the mourn- BUSTI KHEIL,an Afghan tribe dwelling 

ing; the emperor mourns three years for his near the Afredi. See Bussi Kheil. 
parent and every good subject follows his au- BUSTR1NA, Sans. Andropogon naHus. 
gust example. Mandarins resign their offices BUSUD, Arab. Coral: properly, Baasad. 
during this period of affliction ; literati avoid BUT, a manner of pronouncing and writing 
entering for the examinations; and common the name of Budd’ha ; also the name of tbe 
people abstain for some time from their labour. Boot or Bot race. See Bhot, Buddha. 

Chinese suttee prevailed to a considerable ex- BUT, Pers, an idol. In tbe Hindi and 
tent up to the middle of the 18th century. It several Indian tongues, Bu fir But is a spirit, 

does not appear, however, to have been regarded generally an evil spirit, 

as a compulsory rite, but was generally the BUT, also BUR, Bbng. ; Indian fig, or 
widow's own choice to show her extreme fidelity, Banyan tree, Ficus Indies, 
or to escape the hardships of widowhood, or in BUT, Beng. Hind. Cicer arietinum. 

tbe case of dutiful sons, to save the life of a BUTA, Hind. Properly, Bhutta, head of 

parent. Fire was never used, but opium, poison the Indian Corn, the Zea mays. ’ 
or starvation were themeans of suicide employed. BUTAI-MI8 WAK, Hind. Astragalus pul- 

Tiun Chang was the first emperor who dis- ticeps. 

countenanced those practices, which his imme- BUTAN, is also written Bbotan, Bhutan 
diate predecessors had encouraged ; and he and Botan. Tbe capital of it is Tallifcudon. 
forbade honorary tablets to be erected to self- The country is broken up wRb valleys "And 
immolating victims, In 179S a memorial was glens with overlooking mountain! cpv|red with 
presented to the emperor praying for tbe dedi- snow in June and July. The people axa.etyled 
cation of a tablet to a most dutiful son, who Lhopa, they are agricultural and industrious, 
bad cut out his liver in order to cure his employing artificial irrigation on thqir Inches of 
mother's sickness. The imperial Board soil in the valleys. The ihopa are M ul^ 
of Bites, after mature deliberation, respect- being more than fi feet high, and fairer jf 
Mj observed that the practice of cutting the people of tU eolith of,Europe v 
;0httha live*is tfca^of the ignorant, showing black ; eye small, black,|rith pointed corners, 
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88 if artificially stretched* Eyebrow slightly 
shaded. Eyelashes scarce - below the eyes, the 
face is broadest, and rather flat, but narrow 
from the cheekbones to the chin ; this charac¬ 
ter of the countenance being more developed 
in the characteristic Chinese further east, to 
whose features this is the first approach. The 
Lhopa is a paper maker,, distiller. Lhopan, in 
dialect, differs from the true Tibetan, in being 
more Hindu. Notwithstanding this, the real 
ethnological differences between the Lhopa and 
ths true Tibetans are small. The language is 
the same from the frontier of Kafiristan to that 
of Asam. The religion is the same from Asam 
to Buitisian-— Latham's Ethnology . See 
Bhot. Bhutan. 

BUTANA, Hind. Pisum sativum. 

Common Pea. Eng. | Puttanee. Tam. 

The native country pea is sown after the 
rains in drills, and varies in price according to 
the quality ; when green they are tolerable 
as a vegetable, but are best in soup, Procur¬ 
able in December and January —Riddell 

BUTANI, a clan of the Baluch Maghazzi 
tribe, wbich has been located in Kachi for a 
long time. The Maghazzi are subdivided into 
four principal families or clans, of which 
the Butani of Jell are the most illustrious and 
give the chief or sirdar, to the whole. They 
boast of being able to muster 2,000 fighting 
men, and between them and the Rind a blood 
feudloug existed. The Maghazzi and Kind 
are alike addicted to the use of ardent spirits, 
opium and bhang. See Kelat, p. 493. Jell. 

BUTANI, an Afghan tribe dwelling in the 
Dehra Ismail Khan district. They were a 
robber tribe until they became British subjects. 

BUTAQUILA SIROPHIATA, Hodgs. syn. 
of Aquila pennata .—Gmel 

BUTASHA, Hind. Sugar cakes. 

BUTAYAT,Buhm. JEgyceras fragrans, Kon. 

BUTCH ? Amomurn zerurabefc. 


Its seed. 

Porasma seed .Eng. I Porasam verre...Tav> 

Palasha^,. Sans. | Moduga vittulu...Ti£* 

Its flowers. 

Pulas.papare ka pbul. Due. Pallas. Mahb, 

Tesu. „ Palaaha. Sans. 

Kisu. „ Porasam-pu. ..Tam, 

Porasum flowers...... .Eng. Moduga-puvu. Tel, 

This small tree occurs in most parts of India? 
and produces large deep orange flowers in great 
clusters. A beautiful red juice issues [from 
wounds and fissures in the bark, which hardens 
into a ruby coloured, brittle, astringent gum, 
called Butea Kino, which has been deemed valu¬ 
able in chronic diarrhsea. Its large bunches of 
orange flowers attract attention, and Burraan 
books describe the Himalaya forest as shining 
with the flowers of the Butea, like a flame of 
fire. An infusion of the flowers of this and also 
of B. superba, dye cotton, previously prepared 
with alum, a bright yellow, which may be 
hanged by an alkali into deep reddish orange. 
The lac insect is frequently fouud on the 
smaller branches of the tree. It is this tree 
that was growing so abundantly on the battle 
plain which Clive occupied, against Suraj-ud- 
Dowlfth, and from which it has been known as 
the battle of Plassey. The wood is not much 
used, but the bark and root afford a strong 
rope.— Roxb. Hi. 224. Ainslie , p, 108. 
O'Shaughnmy , p. 296 ffonigberger, Voigt , 
Powell, 265; 570 Birdwood , Mr. Mendis, Dr . 
Gibson , Captain Macdonald\ Royle , 111. Hind t 
Rot. p. 195, McLelland, Mason , Hook. Him* 
Journ., p. 52, Proc* R. As. Soc. y May 1838. 
Mr. Rohde M.SS. 

BUTEA PARVIFLORA. A scandent shrub, 
flowers small and white. 

BUTEA SUPERBA, Roxb.; W. <k A. 

Tig* moduga. Tel. I Baranki Chettu. TelJ 

Tivva moduga. „ J 


BUTCHER ISLAND, 3} mileB from the 
shore in Bombay harbour. Its Hindu name 
is Depa-devi, or the Island of the gods, Holy 
Island : it is low, less than a mile from Ele¬ 
phants, in the direction of Salseite. 


- BUTEA FRONDOSA, Roxb .; r. dt A. 
Krythriuum monosperma, Lam. 

PnUsa.... .B*no. Pulasi.. Maleal 

Puiash... „ Chuchra. Panj. 

Kiaaka.. ,, Dhak. Sans. 

PUtaU.. . . .. Palasa. „ 

Pock-pin.. -Bonn. Kinouka. Sans, 


Po«k. , 

Poukmway.........«... ,,, 

Hpotr mara,...........C an. 

Thotts mara...„,i... „ 

PuUrTrw,..,.... ..Eng, 

I)k*k kino tree »»*»».» 

f.If.M... H. , 

farasi......,.,. Hind. 

k.,»u „ 


Kinsuka. „ 

Calu-keale. Singh. 

K®la. „ 

Porasa xnaram. Tam. 

Moduga chettu.....T el. 

Kimsukamu.. 

Palasamu.. 

T<dla moduga.....T el. 
Tdmrfti moduga; „ 

TwjW.ii mitniiKi Uma. ; 


An immense creeper with flowers resembling 
those of the Butea' frondosa. It grows on the 
mountains of Coromaudel in the Circars, the 
Kheree jungle and in the Dehra-dhoon and 
is not uncommon in the provinces of Tavoy 
and Mergui. It yields the same kind of gum 
as Butea frondosa.— Eng. Cyc . j?. 703. Voigt. 

BUTEE8 or Batis, is sold in the Lahore 
bazar and is also called Atees; all seem to be 
the Aconitum heterophyllum— Honigb.p. 241,. 

BUTEONINjE, a sub-family of birds, qf 
the order Kaptores or birds of prey. They aie 
the buzzards, and the sub-family comprises ope 
species of Arcbi’«uteo bemiptilopus of Tibet pud 
tbe Himalaya • Buteo pygmmus of TenassenmJj 
B. rufiuua of India aud N. Africa, and r f. 
vulgaris, tbe 4 Common Buwar^ of En?iq^ 
N. Africa, Asia. Minor, hightf jmo^s i M 
India, cqmmonJn the % 

HWjm wtowMt PI $l»p!pi>y: Ajite* 
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bens. Rare, and to the northward and far west 
only, in America: mostly migratory in Scandi- 
naria. B. Bacha, Franklin and B. melanotis, 
Jerd. are syns. of Spilornis cheela, Daud. 

BUTHUS AFER, Linn, The great black 
scorpion of Ceylon, is as large as a little cray¬ 
fish, its sting occasions a little inflammation. 

BUTI, Hind, properly B’huta, a vegetable: 
many words are compounded from it, as 

Buti ka mockka, Hind Boletus iguarius. 

Awani buti, Hind. Ballota limbata. 

Baggi buti, Hind. Stachys parviftora. 

Dandi buti, Hind. Cleome ruta. 

Farid buti, Hind. Farsetia Edgewortbii. 

Oandi buti, Hind. Glinns lotoides. 

Kauri buti, Hind. Trichodesma Indies, 
also Solanum gracilipes also Ajuga bracteata. 

Khare buti, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

Mundi buti, Hind. Sphaeranthus liirtus. 

Pili buti, Hind. Abutilon Indicum. 

Pipat buti, Hind. Heliotropium ramosis- 
eimum. 

• Popat buti, Heliotropium Europeeura. 

Resham buti, Hind. Berthelotia lanceolata. 

San buti, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

Tappal buti, Hind. Croxophora tinctoria. 

Wadi buti, Hind, Ajuga bracteata* 

BUT-KALE. Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

BCJTKUS. Mae, Eleeodendron Roxburgkii. 
Linn. 


BUT MOOGRA, Beng, Duk. Jasminum 
sambac. Aii. 


BUTHNI SAJJI, Hind, of Sirsa, 2nd 
quality of Sajji. See Barilla. 

BUTLOE, Hind. The field-pea. 

BUTOCERA RUBUS. Curuininga, Singh. 
4 beetle which penetrates the trunk of the 
tocoanut tree near the ground and there de¬ 
posits its eggs, and its grubs, when hatched, 
eat iheir way upwards through the centre of 
the tree, to the top, where they pierce the 
young leaf buds and do incredible damage. 
— Tennent'i Ceylon . 

BUTONICA. B. aylvestris alba; Rumph, 
ayn. of Barringtonia racemosa, Roxb. B. speci- 
osa, Lam. syn; of B, speciosa, Linn. 

BU l 1 PE8H, Hind. Aplotaxis gossypina. 

BUTSALLA-KURA, Ted. Basella alba. 

BUT8HUR, Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

BUTSNAL-BISH, Beng, Aconitum ferox. 

BUTTANA, Hind. Peas. Pisum sativum. 

BUTTER, Eng, Germ. 


8m or. Ban. 

Boter. But, 

Beuerre. Fr. 

Haska also Mackan. Quz. 
Mask* also Maokau. Hind, 

Burro...-. It, 

Butiro... i, 

Butyrum . ;> .Lat. 


Manik sapi; 
mantega,'... ...Malay. 

Maslo. Pol. 

Manteica. Port. 

M&bs]o korowo.Rns. 

Manteca,..,./.. ......Sp, 

Venne. ,.....Tam. 

Vena*..;,., /.,««• , m Tel. 


Butter is one of the components of milk, the 


others being curd or oaseine, a species of sugar, 
isd certain ftUs, The lighter matters suspend¬ 


ed in milk, when it is allowed to stand, separate 
in the form of cream, which can be farther se¬ 
parated by churning into butter and butter 
milk. The yield of cream is increased by 
dropping into the milk a small piece of xino. 
Butter is naturally of a yellow oolour, which is 
deepened when the cows feed in rich pastures, 
but it i9 often artificially heightened by arootto. 
“ Karrn” or fresh butter, is seldom used by the 
natives of India: it is generally kept till it turns 
rancid, and then clarified by repeated boiling. 
This is called “roughun,” in Persia and “ ghee’* 
in India. The ordinary drink of the Tartars is 
“kumys,” a spirit made of mare’s milk. They 
pour the milk into a large leathern vessel, and 
when they have got a considerable quantity, 
beat it till it begins to ferment like new wine. 
When it becomes quite sour, they beat it again 
violently and then draw off the buttery part. 
The fermented whey makes abrisk sort of liquor, 
with *n agreeable almond flavour, very intoxi¬ 
cating to those not much accustomed to it. 
The Tartars also make, from goat’s milk, a kind 
of butter, which they boil and keep for winter 
use in goat’s skins, and though they put no 
salt in it, it never spoils. After they have 
taken off the butter, they boil the curd again 
to make cheese, which they dry in the sun, and 
which is as hard as iron ; these cheeses they 
put into sacks for the winter store, and when 
the supply of milk becomes scanty, they put 
this hard sour curd into a leathern vessel, pour 
hot water upon it, and beat it till it liquifies; 
and with this acid drink they have to content 
themselves during the time of year so severely 
felt by pastoral nations. The Tartars live chiefly 
on their flocks, and the pvoduce of the chase* 
—Hues Christianity , Vol. Lp. 209. Toml. 
McCull. 

BUTTERS, VEGETABLE, the name given 
to the concrete oil of certain vegetables, from 
its resemblance to the butter obtained from the 
milk of animals, and from being employed for 
similar purposes. The term is also occasional¬ 
ly, but improperly, applied to some vegetable 
products which are entirely of a waxy nature, 
such as the wax of Myriea oerifera. The name 
is likewise bestowed in Siberia on certain 
Alg®, species of the genus Nostoe, such as N. 
pruniforme. The most important Vegetable 
Butters are produced by the Bassia butyraoea 
and other species of Bassia and certain palms, 
such as the Cocos butyracea and the Blais 
guineensis; the former of which ieof great 
utility to the inhabitants of Brasil tfhere it 
grows naturally, and to the negroes of St. Do¬ 
mingo, where it is cultivated: while the latter 
is very serviceable to the natives of Guinea* 
The generally known solid oils or vegetable but¬ 
ters are as follows: 

Butter of cacao, from Theobroma cacao j 
1,000 parti of the seed -yield AQO parts of * 
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concrete oil or butter, of a most agreeable 
flavour. 

Butter of Cinnamon, from Cinnamomura 
verum or zeylanicum. By strong decoction, 
the fruit yields a concrete oil, called Cinnamon 
wax, used for candles, and which exhales while 
burning a most delicious odour. 

Butter of Nutmeg from Myristica mosohata; 
this is brought from the Moluccas, of two 
kinds, and is obtained by bruising the nutmegs 
into a paste which is compressed in bags be¬ 
tween hot metallic plates. 

Butter of Cocoanut from the Cocos nuci- 
fera. It is prepared by rasping the pulp of 
fresh ripe cocoa-nut, adding a little hot water, 
squeezing and boiling the milky juice until the 
water has evaporated, and filtering through 
paper. This oil separates into two portions, 
the one fluid and limpid* the other a solid con¬ 
crete substance of a pure white color, which in 
the shade remains unliquidated at all tempera¬ 
tures. It may possibly be found that the pro¬ 
cess of manufacture affects the out-turn of the 
solid product. 

Butter of Palm oh from Elais gnineeneis, a 
native of Africa and America. It is much 
esteemed in Europe for ungents and has been 
lately recommended for culinary purposes. 

A new export from the Western Coast of 
Africa, has been large quantities of solid palm 
oil, of the consistence of hard butter. 8hea 
Butter is from Bassia Parkii, or Pentadesmis 
butvracea. 

Galam Rutter from Bassia butvracea, Fulwa 
or Phulwara, Hind, of Nepal and Almora in 
Northern India. 

Bassia latifolia oil separates into two por¬ 
tions, one on the surface, fluid, and of a pistacio 
green color; the other of a brownish green, and* 
almost solid. 

Bassia longifolia, the Illoopoo Oil. Of three 
samples, oue separated into two portions ; the 
upper, fluid, of a pale oil green, in color; and 
the lower, greenish white and of the consistence 
pf ghee. Another specimen of the oil of this 
Bassia separated into three portions, the upper¬ 
most a golden yellow and fluid, the middle 
yellowish white, solid, and floating in the upper, 
and the lowest solid, and brown in color. A 
third sample was of the consistence of ordinary 
ghee and was sent as a material fit for the 
lubrication of railway carriages; a beautiful 
specimen, almost solid, from Tanjore, was of a 
light golden yellow color. 

Chinese Vegetable Butter from Stillingia se- 
bifera is much in use in China; the number of 
tfcdee trees in the province of Chekiang is im¬ 
mense. 

'IndiftaVegetable Butter, Piney Butter, or 
Doopads solid oil, is from the Vateria indica $ 
fPh% Mfcrutn, Tamil,) of the Western Coast 
. M is KiteerjreBowtob white, 


of the consistence of hard salt butter, and in 
the shade remains always solid* It can be pro¬ 
cured in quantities in southern India. It 
is used for lamps principally, but is very 
suitable for soaps and candies. It is prepared 
by cleaning the seeds; then roasting arid 
grinding them into a mass. To 5 seers of seed, 
add 12 seers of water, and boil until the oil 
rises to the surface. Remove the oil, stir the 
contents of the vessel, and allow it to stand 
until the following day, when more oil will be 
observed on the surface, which may be collect¬ 
ed and the process repeated. 

African Butier is from Pentadesmis butyracea 
in Sierra Leone. 

Japan Wax is from Rhus succedaneum. 

Almond Butter. 

Cocum Butter from Gnrcinia purpurea ?, one 
of the two species of Garcinia, G. piotoria and 
G. purpuren, the seeds of which produce solid 
oil, the former the Gamboge butter and the 
latter the Cocum butter: 

Gamboge butter Mukke Tylum, Tam. Ara- 
sana Ghoorghy yemiai, Can. is a product of the 
Garcinia picioria, Rox. which grows abundantly 
in Mysore end the Western jungles. 

Gamboge butters are solid and of a deep 
leek green color. The oil is procured by 
pounding the seed in a stone mortar and boil¬ 
ing the mass until the Butter or oil rise to 
the surface: 2$ measures of leed yield one seer 
of butter, and it is sold at the rate of Annas 
1-4 per seer of Rupees 24, in the Nuggur 
division of Mysore, and is used as a lamp oil and 
as ghee. 

Sterculia foctida oil, (Verns Tam. Coodiray 
yennai or Coodira pusjun yennai) is thick at all 
seasons of the year, and is obtainable probably 
in large quantities iu the Nulla Mulla and 
Yella Mulla forests. 

Butter of Laurel—Laurus nobilis. 

Solid oils are obtained from the Diptero- 
carpi, in the Indian Archipelago. 

Solid oil of the Horse-eyes and Cacoons of 
Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white and hard. 

Kawan Solid Oil is procured from a species 
of Bassia from Singapore or Java. 

Mijo or Janan Butter, from Dolicbos seja. 

Solid Oil from Myristica (Virola) sebifera, 
of British Guiana. 

8olid Oil from the Demerara butter tree 
Saouari, Pekea tuberculosa. 

Vegetable Wax from Sbanghae. ] 

Myrtle Wax from Cape of Good Hope. 

Solid Oil of Bombay, from Salvadorapersty 
or Vernonla antheimiutica. , f 

Carap or Carab Vegetable Butter, from 
Carapa guianensis, a large treef ia Trinidad, 
and British Guiana. 

Butter of the Great Mic&w tree, front 
mis fuaiformit. V' 



BUTTERFLIES. 


BUTTONS. 


Broonga Malagum Oil, from Misulipatam 
separates into three portions, the uppermost, 
fluid, resembling brown sherry, the middle, of 
the consistence of ghee, and brownish yellow # 
and the lowest almost solid and of a hair brown 
color. 

Mooragana or Mooroogana Butter or solid 
oil of Canara, is used for medicinal purposes 
and as an ointment for the wounds of cattle, in¬ 
jured by tigers. It is said to be produced from 
a forest tree growing in the Canara Jungles. 
The specimens are dark brown and quite solid. 
It is the most solid of the solid oils. 

Odul or Adul oil of Travancore is separated 
into two portions; the upper, fluid, of the 
colour of golden sherry ; the lower, reddish 
white, of the consistence of ordinary hard salt 
butter. 

Sbocotty oil of Canara is used for cutaneous 
eruptions. This oil in the Museum separates 
into two portions; the upper, yellowish and 
fluid, and the lower brownish red aud of the 
consistence of hard ghee. 

Hibavania oil under this Canareee name, 
there was exhibited at the Madras Exhibition 
of 1857, a solid oil from the Sampajoy district 
by Pedro Probhoo of a clove brown colour, a 
small phial was priced at Rupees 4}. 

Camujay tree oil: a small bottle, priced 
Rupees 2 j from the same district, by the same 
exhibitor, was a dark gelatinous mass, of the 
consistence of blanc-mange. 

Oil of Hydnorarpus inebrians, the thortay oil 
of Canara, used for sores, is a very valuable ve¬ 
getable solid oil of the consistence of ordinary 
hard salt butter. 

Terminalia bellerioa, Vern. Tam. Thaneeka 
. or Tannekae yeonay. The oil separates into 
two portions—the one fluid, of a pale oil 
green color, and the other white, floccular, and 
of the consistence of ghee .—Balfour Madras 
Museum Report 1, Simmnds^ p. 510-514. 

BUTTER, Dr. D., a Bengal medical officer 
wrote on the Topography and statistics of Oudh 
Calcutta, 1839, I vol. 8vo. On public 
health in India—Planting of trees along the 
Himalayas. Bl. Med. and Phys. Trans. Calcutta 
Oovernmeut Gazette, and As. Jl, 1829, vol 
XXVII. On the preparation of opium for th< 
Chinese market in the Behar and Benares 
agencies.— Bl. As. Trans* 1836, Vol . F. 165 
- tfUlTERFLIES are very numerous in the 
South and East of Ask, and many of them very 
beautiful. They are classed by entomologists, 
in the insect order Lepidoptera. The largest 
and most gaudy of the Ceylon Lepidoptera, is 
the great black and yellow butterfly the Orm* 
thoptera darsius # of Gray. Its upper wiBge, 
which often measure six inches across, ateofa 
deep velvet blaok. Its caterpillar feeds Oh the 
Arutoloehla and betel kaf, but the butterify on 
tin Miobopt. Fapilio polymnwtor, the Week 


and blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers 
of the hibiscus or the dark green foliage of the 
citrus. Papilio Hector has crimson spots on the 
black velvet of the inferior wings. When ex¬ 
amining the Lachea valley, Dr. Hooker fouud 
the caterpillar of the swallow-tail butterfly 
(Papilio machaon), common, feeding on umbel¬ 
liferous plants, as in England ; and a Sphynx 
(like S. euphorbise) was devouring the euphor¬ 
bias ; the English Cynthia oardoi (painfceddady 
butterfly) was common, as were “ sulphurs/* 
u marbles/' Pontia (whites,) “ bluqs,” and 
Thecln, of British aspect but foreign species. 
Amongst these, tropical forms were rare, except 
one fine black swallow-tail.— Hooker, Vol . IL 
p. 65 Tennent's Ceylon . See Lepidoptera. 

BUTTER MILK. 

Dhai... Hind. I Salla, also Majiga...T£L. 

Moroo. Tam. | 

Buttermilk forms an ingredient in many 
native recipes, it is used by chucklers for 
softening leather — Rohde , MSS. 

BUTTER NUTS. See Caryocar. 

BUTTER OF CACAO. See Chocolate. 

BUTTER OF NUTMEGS. See Butter, 
vegetable; Myristiea mosebata. 

BUTTER or TALLOW-TREE. See Bassia 
butyracem; Clusiaceae. 

BUTTERWORTH, Major General, C. B. 
an infantry officer of the Madras array. He 
served under Sir Thomas Pritzler, K. C. B. at 
the siege and storm of Copaldroog: served 
with the army in Burmah in 1825-6, and be¬ 
sides minor affairs was present at the capture of 
Melawn. He compiled the Madras Road book ; 
served in 1834, as Assistant Quartermaster 
General, in the field force sent against Coorg, 
under the orders of Sir David Foulis, K. C, B. 
and was three times wounded while leading to 
the several stockades. He served under Brig. 
General Taylor, C. B. in Gumsur against the 
Khonds, was appointed Quartermaster Gene¬ 
ral of the Madras Army and afterwards in 1843 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, Bom 10th 
January 1801. OMit, 4th November 1856* 

BUTTI, Guz. IIind. Candles. 

BUTTONS. Eng. 

Boutons.Fa. Kancbing. ...Maui, 

Knopfe. Ger. Botoens .,PoB¥» 

Buttoun.Guz. Pogowiau.,.Rus. 

Gundi. Hind. Butonoi..,.., .,„.<.Sr* 

Bottonl . Jt. Battao ....^TaM* 

Bahru . Malay, Buttasulu ......... -Til*. 

Buttons are made from metal, ; shell, wool, 
cotton thread, horn, bone, pateg seeds, fruits, 
woods, glass, wire, mother of pearl i jet* pw* 
cious stones; agates, linen, velvet* satin, flora- 
tine, and embroidered stuff of ell kinds* Bir¬ 
mingham is the greet seat of thieiRanufgeturs, 
Those of metal are often gilt, and five grains 
of grid, mi wrtw far 
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r BUXUS SEMPERVffcENS. 


BYAH. 


Met 144 ope inch buttons: so great is the 
divisibility of that precious metal.— Tornl. 
McCulloch . 

BUTTOO-PA88ALEI KIRAI, Tam. 
Basella cordifolia, Lam. B. alba Linn. 

BUTUM, Arab. Pistacia terebinthus. Tur¬ 
pentine. 

BUTWA8, Hind. Glycine, 

BOXY HUM, Lat. Butter. 

BUVUSH1RUM, Sans. Tbyllanthus ni- 
ruri .~rLinn. 

BUWAH-LUVUNG, Balt. Cloves. 

BU-WAH-PA, Bali. Nutmegs. 

BIJWAYA. See Crocodilid©. 

BUXUS, a genus of plants whose species 
afford the valuable Boxwood. Of the two 
European species B. sempervirens and B. Ba- 
learica, the former is the common Box, and 
forms a large evergreen bush or small tree, 
common all over the south of Europe from 
Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even so 
far as the north of Persia into the N. W. Hi¬ 
malaya. The Himalaya Box-wood is known 
as Pabur Lakri. Mr. Dunlop saw a jungle of 
this plant at Sem Kharrak, beyond Kamnee, 
the trees as tall as English firs and some of 
them as thick round as a man's body. The 
chief supply of Box-wood for Europe is derived 
from the southern parts of Europe, and from 
Asia Minor. A distinction is drawn between 
"Turkey" and 41 European" Box-wood. The 
latter is more curly, softer, and paler than the 
former. Or. Royle has called attention to 
Buxus emarginatus, a native of the Himalayas. 
Several Asiatic woods have been discovered 
with much of the appearance of the common 
boxwood. The Karens furnished Dr. Mason 
with specimens of a wood not light, but scarce¬ 
ly to be distinguished from the box-wood of 
Europe; he had never seen the tree, though he 
named it a Murraya. Dr. Wallich found 
Nauelea cordifolia on the banks of the Irra¬ 
waddy, with “ wood coloured like that of the 
box tree but much lighter, and at the same 
time very dosegrained." One Tavoy tree, he 
says haa a strong tough wood, in grain like box. 
—Eng. Cyc. p. 704. Dr. Mason, Royle's 
Illust Him. Hot. p, 327* See Engraving. 

BUXUS CHINENS1S, Lam. The China 
box tree,—Voigt 


Chikni of Jhelum | Sh&ndSf Lsghune eWfiS? 
Samshad, Sbumaj ; | Indus. 

Safed dhawi of Bess. I Papri, Pape of Sutlej 
Paprang of „ | and Ravi, 

This grows in northern Persia, is abundant 
near Manikaran in the N. W. Himalaya, Dr, 
Stewart says from being lopped, it is general* 
ly seen as a shrub, but at times grows to a 
tree of some girth, locally only, on the Sutlej 
and Beas, upon the Rattan Pir, near Puneb, 
ahove Rawul Pindi, in the Salt Range, and 
Trans-Indus. Mr. Watson, Madhopur Work¬ 
shops, states that the wood is not equal to that 
of olive (see Olea), but he thinks the specimen 
must have been an inferior one or badly season* 
ed. It is carried to Umritsur and other places 
in the plains to be made into combs, but tho 
supply is probably getting exhausted. 

The leaves .of the box are poisonous to the 
camel. Dr. Cleghorn says this is found in tho 
Sutlrj valley between Rampur and Sungnam at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet. Wood hard, heavy, 
and nearly as compact as the box-woods of 
Europe. Used in the Schools of Art through¬ 
out India for wood engraving and used for 
plugs for rifle bullets.— Cleghorn, Punjab Re- 
port , p 63. Powell's Hand-Book Dr. J. L. 
Stuart M. d. 

BUYO of the Philippines is the betel, the 
sirih of the Malays and Piper betel of botanists. 
—Crawfard Dictionary , page 78, 

BUYO, in Tagala, Sweet potatoes. 

BUYUR, Beng. Jujube, Zizyphus jujuba. 

BUZ, Pbrs. a kiud of antelope or long¬ 
horned mountain-goat, called Tish by the 
Arabs. 

BUZA, Hind. Hordeum hexastichum. 

BUZGUND, Hind. Gulpista. Pistachio nut, 

BUZLl, Hind. Oreoseris lannginosa. 

BUZOl'EE. The Sepah and Buzotee are 
small, but verv brave Afghan tribes, the Buzotee 
numbering 500, and the Sepah 300 fighting- 
men, They live in tolerably close connexion 
with their more powerful neighbours, the Afridi, 
and manage to hold their own. After the 
British acquisition of the Punjab they acted 
up to their engagements in regard to the 
Khyber Pass and generally behaved well to¬ 
wards the British. 

BUZAR-UL-BHANG also Sikran? Uma* 


BUXUS EMARGINATUS, Wallich This 
BdR-wood tree was introduced into Britain from 
tk Himalaya and the wood appears aa good 
and compact as that of the box-wood in use in 
tihMjpOk But, on actual comparison, is found 
to be softer than the common kinds, though 
Ittfc theta in other rcsOects. Wood cuts have 
bi^i migraved upon this wood whioh has the 
imniaifi bf being of considerable size and 
Cyc . Royle, 111 Him. Bot 
^ • 


nikon. Arab. Henbane seed. j 

BW$, Bu rm. Careya arborea, Rom 
BWAI-JIN, Burm . Bauhinia angm « 
and B. racemose, L. 

BUZRAK-OTUNA, P Arab, or Bull 
na,P Arab. Plantego iipagbula. Sp6gell 
BUZR* UL-BUNJ-AHMAR. A*ab. I 
of Cleorae viscose. ^ / - - 

BUZR-UL«SHIBl!T r 
•BUZRUK, Arab. 

BYAH, < a river 

poor, - iflUinlK 
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BYRD. 


BYZANTIUM, 


• BYAKED, also BYAKOOR, BfiNo. Indian 
nightshade; Solanum Indieum, 

BYANSE, a pais in Gurkwal, in which are 
nine villages and 184 house?, the people who 
occupy four of the Gurhwal passes are Bhot, t 
those in the Darina pass are said to be Mon- j 
gols left by Timur. See Gurhwal. 

BYAT, a powerful tribe which came origi¬ 
nally from Tartary with Chenghiz Khan. They 
were long settled in Asia Minor; and a number 
of them fought in the array of Bajazet against 
Timur. After his defeat, many of the families 
of this tribe were sent by the conqueror to the 
province of Diarbekir; but, having quarrelled 
with its ruler, they went to the territories of 
Baghdad, where they lived till the time of Shah 
Taraasp, who brought them into Persia. One 
half was settled at Souj-Bulagh, a district of 
Teheran; aud the remainder at Ashraff, in 
Mazenderan. They remained on these lands 
till Abbas II. transplanted a number of them 
to Khorassan. The Byat are still more numer¬ 
ous in Turkey than in Persia, but in the latter 
country, in the reign of theSulfavean raonarchs, 
they were registered at forty thousand families. 
—Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol II, p- 218, 
219. 

BYBLUS, the modern Djebail or Gebyle. 
Byblus was a considerable seaport town under 
the kings of Antioch. Djebail is enclosed by 
a wall about a mile and a half in circumference, 
of moderate height, with square towers at in¬ 
tervals; Djebail is one (lav’s journey from Tri¬ 
poli.— Robinsons's Travels , Vol. II. p. 52. 

BYCE, a rajput race who claim to be one 
of the 3G royal tribes. They give their name 
to the Bycewara district in the Doab. 

BYEW. Bwrm. Ddleuia. 

BYGOOL. See Canal. 

BY-IT-Z1N. Burm. Antidesraa paniculata. 

BYL/LE of Ptolemy, are the Haiti people 
now inhabiting little Thibet. They have, on 
the east, the Khor country which is inhabited 
by a people supposed to be the Chaurandi 
Scythffi of Ptolemy.— Cunningham. 

BYNEE ARRACK. Arrack from Caryota 
urens. 


Doonah dafcar, Chaogoonah joojar, Khorasan, 
Mooltan-ka-aggul, meaning double gifts, “four¬ 
fold sacrifice” that is to say with increase of 
their prince’s favour the sacrifice of their lives 
would progress; and which, for the sake of 
euphony probably, preceded the byrd won by 
the founder,— “ the barrier to Khorasan and 
Mooltan .” The byrd of the Chondawut is 
“ Dos sehe3 Mewar ka bur kewar” the portal 
of the ten thousand [towns] of Mewar.” It is 
related that Sukta, jealous of so sweeping a 
byrd, complained that nothing was left for him; 
when the master bard replied, he was “ Ke* 
war-ka-Aggul ” the bar which secures the door, 
—Kewar Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. 358. 

BYSOA, a river near Ghazepur canton¬ 
ment. 

BYSSU3, a long, delicate, lustrous, and silky 
fasciculus of filaments, by which some of the 
conchiferoua mollusks, for example, theMytila- 
cea, mussels, and Malleace*, hammer oysters, 
are moored to rocks, &c. is an assemblage of 
muscular fibres dried up in one part of their 
extent, but still contractile aud in a living state 
at their origin. The tendinous foot of Bys- 
soarca and Tridacna seems to be a step towards 
the organisation of a true hyssus. The hyssus 
, of the great Pinna of the Mediterranean is in a 
j fleshy sac or sheath at the base of the foot, 

I which is attached towards the middle of the ab¬ 
dominal mass of the animal. In Italy it is 
manufactured into various articles; and there 
are few museums without a glove or a stocking 
| woven out of this substance. In the great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851 a large number of articles were 
exhibited manufactured from this substance, as 
well as specimens of the silk for making up.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 707 . 

BYTTNERrA, one species furnishes a wood 
of great elasticity and strength, the deflection 
with 1,351 lbs., being 3$ inches, the specimen 
was drawn through the supports, having only a 
bearing on each end of 1 inch ; an invaluable 
wood for guu carriages — Major Campbell . 

BYTTNERIA I1ERBAUEA. 

Aree-keeray, Tam. 


BYNGUN, Duk. Brinjal. 

BYNSA, one of the seven branches of the 
Bajtfgar race. 

k AGI, Anglo.IIind. For Viragi (vi-pri- 
L iga, passion) hiudu vaishnava ascetics ; 
fivers of Ramanund and Kabir form 
irincipal sub-divisions. See Dadu ; 

_lir j l^amanund ; Yairagi. 

BYRD,\ amongst the Rajput races, the bless¬ 
ing of a bard tCLa* ruler. Whenever a Sukta- 
court of his sovereign, or 
his brother chiefs, the 
with the dying words of 


wut oh: 
takes 
bards «ti 
Ballo 



A very common little herbaceous plant with 
red and yellow flowers, used as greens. 

BYTURNEE, river rises near Lohardugga, 
in Lat. 23* 2« : Ion. 84 p 55" N. runs 8. 
S, W.; 8. E.; E., into the Bay of Bengal, by 
Dhumrah river. Length, 3*5m. It receives 
the Sunk, 95m. About 26,000 gq. m. are 
drained by the Brahminy and Byturnee. It 
is sacred in hindoo mythology, more espe¬ 
cially at its source. It runs near Pudum* 
poor, in Cuttack. 

BYZANTIUM/of Ptolemy is supposed to be 
the Balabhi otffuzerat. See India, pp. 313,814. 
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CABINET. 


CABO NEGRO. 


C. This English letter has sometimes an 
open, sometimes a hard, and sometimes a soft 
or sibilant sound, as in the English words com¬ 
menced, city. There is no letter in Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, Guza- 
rathi, Bengali, Urya, Telugu, Karnata, lamul 
or Malayalam, with two such similar powers, 
and it is on this account that Cashmere is so 
often written Kashmir; Cubool, Kaboolj San¬ 
scrit, Sanskrit; Carnatic, Karnatik ; Cutch, 
Kuteh, <fcc., &c. The sounds produced by the 
English compounds of ch, as in child, have 
single letters with corresponding powers in 
all those tongues, and, in all but lamil, ch li 
also has equivalents modified in compound 
letters, but there is no letter which has two 
sounds of ch, as in character, child. See ch. 

CAAT, or KAAT, or KAT, or CAATU in 
the Dravidian tongues means wild, uncultiva¬ 
ted or crude. 

CAAT-AMUNAK. Tam. Jatropha curcas. 

CAAT-AMUNAK YENNAI. Tam. Ja¬ 
tropha curcas oil. 

CAATCARNAU-KALUNG. Tam. Dra- 
contium polyphyllum. 

CAAT ELOOPEI. See Eloopci Poo. 

CAATEYALOO-MICHE MAltUM. Tam. 
Atalantia monophylla. 

CAAT KOORUNDOO. Tam. Trichilia 
spinosa. 

OAAT-KUSTOORI. Mal. Abelraoschus 
moschatus. 

CAAT MALLIKA VAYR. Tam. Jas¬ 
min urn root. 

CAAT MOORANGY VAYR. Tam. He- 
dysarum sennoides. 

CAAT-SIRAGUM. Tam. Vernonia an¬ 
thelmintics ; Floabane. 

CAAT SIRAGUM YENNAI. Tam. Oil 
of Vernonia anthelmintics. 

CABAB-CHINI. Guz. Hind. Cubebs. 

CABBAGE. Brassica oleracka.-— This 
vegetable is raised from seeds, and cuttings; 
requires a free open rich soil and plenty of 
water j the surface of the ground round the 
plants should be repeatedly hoed to keep 
it open and free of weeds. The seeds should 
be sown some time before the commencement 
of the N. E. Monsoon at Madras, in a well 
prepared bed, not too rich .—Jaffrei/. 
CABBAGE SEED OIL. S«e Oil. 

CABAN. In the Philippine islands, a mea¬ 
sure of capacity. 

CABANIS. See Mirafra. 

CABINET, little cabinets of silver are worn 
by all the Jungum seofc of bindus, each con¬ 
taining the conical emblem of Siva, the lin- 
gum of the bindus, the phallus of the 
Greeks, and the priapus of the Romans. The 
tabernacle of Moloch, mentioned in Acts 
vii. 43, was doubtless a kind of cabinet, 


in which the object was enclosed ; and 
the shrines of Diana were, most probably, 
of the same construction and for the same 
purpose. A medal, with a figure of Diana’s 
shrine, shows pointed cones and a semi-lune. 
Bacchus brought his thyrsus from the East 
when he returned from his Indian expe¬ 
dition. lb was said to have been surmount¬ 
ed by a fir cone or pine, but a recent writer 
in the “ Edinburgh Review” thinks it was the 
date. This fruit, according to Pliny, was 
consecrated to the worship of almost every hea¬ 
then divinity. The date palm is the scriptu¬ 
ral emblem of all that is dignified, beautiful 
and good, and entered largely into the orna¬ 
mentation of temples .—Edinburgh Review , 
Milner's Seven Churches oj Asia , p. 130. 

CABINET WORK. See Damascus. 

CABLE. Eng. 

| Langar ki rassi. Hind. | Amar. Tel. 

Tali-aawuh. Malay. 

In Southern Asia some cables for ships 
are made of coir, the requisite quantity being 
laid out at full length along the beach or other 
convenient spot: they are made up in strands, 
and twisted in a very simple machine ; viz. 
a strong wooden frame, in a strong board, 
across which three or four pins are placed 
and turned like the screws of a carpenter’s 
bench, by as many men; the further end of the 
cable is fixed to a large revolving pin, which 
is turned round in a similar manner. As the 
strands are twisted, the horse in which this is 
fixed is drawn nearer to the other. It is 
evident that cable strands thus laid aro very 
unequally strained; the outer lines beiug tight 
while the inner ones are slack. By laying the 
strand and twisting it as eacli yarn leaves its 
separate reel, a strand is formed of which each 
yarn bears its due proportion of the strain. 
Huddart’s patent rope was laid on this prin¬ 
ciple: the necessary apparatus for winding off 
the yarn might be readily made. Cables for 
the Shakespear bridges are formed of the 
country rattan. In the Red Sea those formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date tree 
are used ; and the same material with a pro¬ 
portion of fibre of the Kaldcra bush, the 
Pandamis odoratissimus , is used by fisher- 
men in forming drag ropes for their nets at 
Oopada.— Mr. Rhode , MSS. 

CABO NEGRO, Spanish, of the Phillfpines,. 
is obtained from the gomuti palm, Arenga 
saccharifera, and resembles black horse hair. 
It is found between the trunk and branches, 
in a matted form, interspersed with black 
twigs. When separated from the latter, it is 
manufactured into a cheaw and durable 
cordage chiefly used for cables aud standing 
rigging. A single palm in its life-time 
yields two orops of this material, each amount- 



CABUL. 


CABUL. 


iug to about lbs. 9. The twigs are used as 
writing pens, and also as arrows. Under the 
hair-like material a soft substance is besides 
collected, used as oakum for caulkings, and 
as such exported to China.— Walton's State , 
p. 119. See Gomuto. 

CABOOK. Singh. Lateritious deposit, said 
to be the product of decomposed gneiss. 

CABUL, the chief town of Afghanistan, 
where the chief Khan rules. The bounda¬ 
ries of Afghanistan have fluctuated with tiie 
vicissitudes of war from the middle of the 
tenth century. Rennell tells us (Memoir , pages 
112 to 121) that Timur in his route from Cabul 
towards Hindoostan, according to Sherif-ud- 
din, went by way of Irjal, Shenuzan, Nughz, 
Banou (or Bunnoo), and thence to the Indus, 
at the very place where Jelal-ud-din, king of 
Kharazm, fought with Jengis Khan and so hero¬ 
ically swam the river after his defeat in 1221. 
Timur crossed an extensive desert in his way 
to Batnir. In his return from the banks of 
the Ganges, he proceeded to the north-west, 
along the foot of the Sewalik mountains, by 
Meliapur, Jallindhar, and Jummoo, to the 
Indus, which he crossed at the same place as 
before, and in the same manner ; and re¬ 
turned to Samarcand by way of Bunnoo, or 
Banou, Nughz or Nagaz, Cabul, Bacalan, 
and Termed. 

At the death of Timoor, Afghanistan com¬ 
prehended the principalities of Cashmir, 
Lahore, Peshawar, Cabul, Balkh, Khulm, 
Kandahar, Multan, and Herat; those of Kelat 
and Beluchistan as well as Persian Khorassan, 
acknowledged her as suzerain. Sind also, 
though not having paid for five years the 
tribute agreed upon by Mir Fatliah Khan, 
chief of the Talpooras, was nevertheless 
classed as amongst the number of her depen¬ 
dencies. Mr. Aitcheson tells us that at the 
beginning of the present century the Doora- 
nee empire, extending from Herat to Cash- 
mere, and from Balkh to Scinde, which had 
been built up by Ahmed Shah Abdallah, and 
remaiued undivided in the hands of his grand¬ 
son Zemau Shah. Having incurred the en¬ 
mity of the powerful Barukzai tribe, Zemau 
Shah was deposed and blinded by his brother 
Mahmood, who was supported by Futteh 
Khan and the Barukzai. He eventually 
died a pensioner of the British Government 
at Loodhiana, In 1803, Shah Mahmood was 
driven out by Sujah-ool Mulk, the younger 
brother of Zemau Shah, and Shah Suja was 
still \n possession of the undivided empire of 
Ahmed Shah at the time of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
miasiou in 180§. This mission was sent for 
the purpose of concerting with Shall Suja 
the means of mutual defence against the 
threatened/invasion of Afghanistan and India 


by the Persians in confederacy with theFrench. 
Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely left Cabool ere 
Shah Suja was driven out by Shah Mahmood 
with the aid of Futteh Khan. Wandering 
about for some years the sport of fortune, 
now a captive in Cashmere, now the prisoner 
of Runjeet Singh at Lahore, in September 
1816 Shah Suja found an asylum in the Bri¬ 
tish Territories at Loodhiana. In the mean¬ 
time Futteh Khan Barukzai, who was the 
chief support of Shah Mahinood’s power, 
having incurred the jealousy of that monarch, 
was blinded and slain. The death of Futteh 
Khan roused the vengeance of the Barukzai 
clan. Of the twenty brothers of Futteh 
Khan, one of the youngest, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, was foremost in avenging his murder, 
Shah Mahmood was driven from all his do¬ 
minions, except Herat, the whole of Af¬ 
ghanistan was parcelled out among the Baruk¬ 
zai brothers, and in the confusion consequent 
on this revolution, Balkh was seized by the 
chief of Bokhara, the Derejat by Runjeet 
Singh, and the outlying province of Smd 
assumed independence. In the partition of 
Afghanistan, Ghuzui fell to the share of Dost 
Mahomed, but he soon established his supre¬ 
macy at Cabool also, and thus became the 
most powerful of the Barukzai Sirdars. At 
the date of the invasion of the country by 
the British, which was undertaken in order 
to place Shall Suja on the throne, the king¬ 
dom consisted of four subdivisions, Cabul, the 
Huzara country, Candahar, and Herat. Taken 
in this extent, Afghanistan is bordered on the 
north by Bokhara, Kunduz, and Kaferistan; 
oil the east by the British province of Peshawur 
and the Soliman range of mountains ; on the 
south by Beloochistau ; and on the west by 
Persia. It^ greatest length from north to south 
is about 81 ^ hundred miles ; its breadth mea¬ 
sures about the same distance. (Townsend's 
Outram and llavelock , p. 85.) 

Shah Sujah, who had still a strong party in 
Cabool, had never lost hopes of recovering his 
kingdom, and the British undertook to restore 
him. This they accomplished. Cabul was 
occupied 5th August 1840, but on the 2nd 
November 1841 an insurrection and general 
rising drove out the British, and utterly de¬ 
stroyed their armies; it was however reoccupied 
by tbe British on the 16th September 1842, 
and on the 8th November the town was de¬ 
stroyed and the British evacuated the country. 

The races occupying Afghanistan are dis¬ 
tinguished by marked characteristics* moral 
as well as physical. General Ferrier tells us 
that the Afghans of Cabul consider them¬ 
selves as Indian Afghans, whereas those of 
the Herat say they are Khorassani; one. tribe 
repudiates another,anddeniesitaAffghanorigin, 



CABUL 


CABUL. 


and there is not the least sympathy between 
them. According to Captain Raverty,the people 
who dwell about Cabul and Kandahar, Shora* 
wakand Pishin are designated B’r-Pushtun 
or Upper Afghans ; and those occupying the 
district of Roh, which is near India, are called 
I/r-Pukhtun or Lower Afghans.' Persian is 
the official language of Afghanistan, but 
colloquially the Pushto is alike the common 
tongue of the uneducated people, of the families 
of the Sadozye kings, and of the dwellings of 
the Amir. There are however two divi¬ 
sions of the Afghans, termed Pushtun and 
Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and Pukhto res¬ 
pectively. The Pushto being the western 
dialect with affinity to Persian, and the Pukhto 
the eastern with many Sanscrit and Hindi 
words. The Pushto is spoken, with slight 
variation in orthography and pronunciation, 
from the valley of Pishin, south of Kandahar 
to Kafiristan oil the north ; and from the banks 
of the Helmund on the west, to the Attok, 
Sindhu or Indus river, on the east;—through¬ 
out the Sama or plain of the Yuzufzye,—the 
mountainous districts of Bajawar, Banjhkora, 
Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on the borders 
of Little Tibet,—a tract of country equal in • 


extent to the entire Spanish peninsula. Also* 
throughout the British districts of the 
Derajat, Banu Tak, Kohat, Peshawar and the 
Samah or Plain of the Yuzufzye, with the 
exception of Dera Gliazi Khan, nine-tenths 
o ie people speak the Afghan language. 
Since the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
the twelfth century, there has been a con¬ 
stant influx into India of Afghans, as conquer¬ 
ors and settlers, and this has been so great 
from particular districts that some tribes 
have altogether disappeared fromAfghanistan. 
In some localities in India, Afghan settlers 
have preserved the Pushto, almost in its 
purity, up to the present day, having from 
the outset married amongst themselves. In 
some parts of Bandalkand and in the terri¬ 
tory of the Nawab of Ram pur, whole towns 
and villages may be found in which the 
Afghan language is still almost exclusively 
spoken and is the medium of general com¬ 
munication. Captain Raverty considers that 
although, on numerous points, the Pushto 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and 
Iranian languages, it is totally different in 
construction and idiom also from any of the 
ludu-Sanscrit dialects. 


Military strength oj the States of Afghanistan. 
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Cabul is the Urva of the Vendidad. Urva 
means the land of plains. Bunsen says Cabul 
is from Kah, Pers. grass, and bul a mutilated 
form of Urva. Bunsen's Egypt, III, 483. 
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Townsend's Outran and Havelock P- 85. Ra¬ 
ver tys Pushtoo Grammar. Aitcheson's Trea¬ 
ties. Ferrier's Journies. Pennell's Memoirs, 
Vigne A visit to Cabul , Gktmi and Afghan- 






C AC ALIA KLEINIA. 


CACHALOT. 


istan, b>j G. T. Vigne , Esquire , F. G, S. 
London, i860. 

CABULRIVER,a tributary to Indus,rises in 
lat. 34° 15' N., Ion. 68° 10' E. near Siri-Chus- 
ma, in Afghanistan, at an elevation of 8,400 
feet. Its course generally is east through the 
valley of Cabul and plains of Jellalabad and 
Peshawar, into the Indus. Its length, about 
320 miles. It receives the Punchshir, 120 
miles; Tazao, 80 m.; Alishang, 120 in.; 
Soorkh-liood, 70 rn.; Komiftr, 230 m. ; Su- 
wat, 150 in.; and about 42,000 square miles 
are drained. It is not navigable along the 
north base of Khyber Mountains, except on 
rafts and hides, but is navigable for boats of 
40 or 50 tons to Dobundee.— Rep. San. Com. 

CABOOSE. Anglo-Indian. 

Woolove moon, Tam. I Ecsheogay duntee, Tei.. 
Nuddie ka Shaikra,L>UK. I 
This fish is common at Madras. —A ins. 
Mat. Med., p. 155. 

CABRAL, the commander of a Portuguese 
fleet of thirteen ships, which, with 12,000 
men, sailed in 1499 to India. In his route 
he discovered Brazil, A. D. 1,500, and took 
possession of it, and then sailed ro Calicut. 
He lost four ships, in one of which Bartho¬ 
lomew Dias perished. The Zamorin at first 
was cordial, but being instigated by the ma- 
homedans, attacked their fort, and killed all 
the Europeans. Cabral retaliated by des¬ 
troying ten mahomedan ships, and then re¬ 
turned to Lisbon in f July 1501. 

CABRAS or GOAT ISLAND. On the I 
west coast of Luzon, in lat. 13° 51' N., long. 
120° 7' E., is a low flat woody island.— lion- 
bur gk 

CABUllNI. Sans. White Copperas. . 

CAOAHOETE. See Ground Nuts. | 

OACALlS. COCCINEA. This flowering 
plant will grow in any soil, and is mostly 
found in waste places. 

CACALIA KLEINIA. Wight. 

Lisan ul aaur, Arab. Gho zuban. Pkks. 
Hart’s ear, Eng. Ermina-Kullic. Tam. 
Oleander leaved Cacalia, Yennapootoonalikel.TKL, 
[Eng. j Jiraraudu. 

The leaves resemble the tougue of the buffalo, 
and the stalks are prickly and covered with 
white spots. While fresh, the leaves have a 
strong smell like hemlock; they are given in 
decoction in rheumatism, syphilis, and lepra: 
indeed, in the class of cases in which sarsa¬ 
parilla is usually employed by European 
practitioners. In Bombay they seem to be 
highly esteemed. Honigberger (p. 246) states 
that Cacalia kleinia is much used by maho- 
medan and hindoo practitioners, but very 
little by English physicians; a water distilled 
from the leaves is kept for use. O'Shaughnessy , 
page 420. Ilonigberg. 


CACALIA SONCHIFOLIA. Linn. 

Syn. 

Emilia sonchifolia, D. C. 

Shudimudi, Beng. I Pella camudi. Malay. 

Udirain panum. Sans. | 

A decoction of this plant is deemed anti¬ 
febrile on the Malabar coast.— O' Shaughnessy, 
page 420. 

CACAO. Eng., Fr., lT.,PoRT.,andSp,The 
chocolate nuts or seeds, termed cacao, are the 
fruit of a species of Theobroma , an evergreen 
tree, native of the Continent of America, but 
now naturalised in India, That commonly 
grown is T. cacao ; but Bindley enumerates 
two other species, T. bicolori a native of New 
Granada, and T. guianemis, with yellow flow¬ 
ers, a native of Guiana. The chocolate plant is 
sparingly cultivated in India, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and the northern peninsula of Celebes. 
In most of the Philippines it is cultivated, 
but only for home use, and the quality pro¬ 
duced is inferior to that of Guayaquil and 
other parts of America. That of the island 
of Cebu is the best, being worth from 15 to 
20 per cent, more than the produce of the 
utlier islands .—Cruwfurd Dicty ., page 78. 

CACAO BUTTER. Solid oil of Theo¬ 
broma cacao. 

CACARYKAI, Tam. Cucumis muricatus. 

CACATUINA, or cocatoo, a sub family 
of Birds of the family Psittacidm of the order 
Scansores. See Avcs. Birds. 

CACFL SeeCutch. 

CACHALOT, the Physeter macrocephalus, 
or sperm whale ; the male ranges in length 
from 38 to 76 feet, and is about 60 feet 
in the average, but the female does not 
exceed 30 or 35 feet. The Cachalot is with¬ 
out symmetry, of a prevailing dull black colour, 
occasionally marked with white, especially 
on the abdomen and tail. They propel them¬ 
selves round by striking and pulling against 
the water with the flashes of their tails. The 
lower jaw is diminutive, slender, and in form 
not unlike the mandible of a bird; the teeth 
of the upper jaw, wholly ivory, in aged males 
are of great solidity, and weigh from two to 
four lbs. each. It spouts a thick watery mist 
from its nostrils at intervals of ten or fifteen 
minutes. Its valuable fat or sperm is ohiefly 
situated in the head. It is a solid mass of soft 
yellow oily fat, weighing between two or three 
tons, in a hollow of the head, bared on the 
upper jaw, and forming the front and lower 
part of the snout. The cavity, called Case , is 
situated to the right and beneath the spouting 
canal, and corresponds to nearly the entire 
length of that tube. It is filled with a very 
delicate well of cellular tissue, containing in 
large cells a limpid and oily fluid, which is 



CACTUS INDICUS. 


CADJAN. 


liberated on the slightest force. The quantity, 
chiefly Bpermaceti, contained in this singular 
receptacle, is often very considerable, and 
nearly 500 gallons have been obtained from the 
case of one whale. It has been noticed in the 
Mediterranean, and a stray individnal in the 
Thames.— flartwig. 

CACHAO, the capital of Touting, is about 
84 miles up the river. Till the end of the 
17th century, there was .a trade with this 
place by Europeans.-— Horsburgh. 

CACHAR, a district in Bengal,with its chief 
town, Silehar, a civil station 300 miles from 
Calcutta, built on the Barrak river. Cachar 
district is on the north and east of Silhet. 
The Burmese invaded it, but were again ex* 
pelled during the first Burmese War,when the 
legitimate rajah, Qovind Chunder, was restor¬ 
ed by a Treaty. On the southern frontier of 
Cachur lies the territory of the Lhooshai 
Kookee, a most warlike tribe, who in 1848-49 
drove uptheKookee from the south intoCachar, 
but Colonel Lister ; by a judicious employment 
of the Kookies as soldiers, exerted such a salu¬ 
tary influence over the Lhooshai,that they have 
never given trouble since. The Lhooshai, 
however, are in their turn being pressed up 
northwards byauothertribe still more powerful 
than themselves, called the Poi, who are ap¬ 
proaching from the southeast. The hilly tract 
lying between Cachar andChittagong is inhabit¬ 
ed by the Lhooshai, who claim and hold all 
the tract of country to the south of the pa¬ 
rallel of the latitude of Chatterchoora Hill, and 
east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai River is 
the Burmese frontier.— Aitchisoria Treaties , 
&c., page 77. Ann. hid. Adm. Vol. XII , p.86. 
See India, p. 317,340, Krishna, p, 546, 
Kuki, Naga, Polyandra, 107, Tea. 

CACHARA, iu long. 83°30' E., and 
lat. 25°29' N. 

CACHAR KALUNG. Tam. Dioscorea 
alata. 

CACHETS. Fr. Seals. 

CACIIOU. Fr. Catechu. 

CACSHA, in the astronomy of the Hindus, 
the orbit of a planet, or the circle which an¬ 
cient astronomers called the Deferent; for 
the Cacsha carries Epicycles, (Paridhi) like 
the Deferent.— Warren. 

C ACT ACE^E, or Cacfceae,th e Iudiau Fig Tribe 
of exogenous plants, many genera of which 
are found in S. E. Asia. Some of its species 
are the food of the cochineal insect. Of these 
the Opuntia tuna seems the most employed 
in Peru; 0. Hernandmi is the most cele¬ 
brated in Mexico; and 0. cochenillifera, the 
native province of which is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful.— Engl, Cyc. p. 710, Voigt, p. 60 to 64. 

" CACTDS INDICUS. Roxb. Under this 
name, Dr. J, S. Stewart mentions a plant of the 


Panjab, on which the wild cochineal insect 
feeds. It is the Prickly pear of the British, the 
Kabuli Tsni, Kangi, Gangi, Sho and Chu of 
the Panjub. Cactus plants are a very small 
division of a large family. Dr. Stewart; Voigt 
CACTE^E. See Catace®. 

CACYNNAMA. Singh. Cinnamon. 
CADABAINDICA, Lam. W. & A. 

Syn. 

Strsomia tetrandra, Roxb. 


iudian Cadaba, Eng. 
Ada-moritiika Tkl. 
Chekonadi „ 


Ckimurudu 
Polumorinika 
Vula. „ 


Tel. 

>» 

>» 


The Indian Cadaba is a straggling shrub; its 
flowers in terminal racemes, of a dingy white, 
nearly throughout the year, very common 
about Mussulman burial grounds. C. Indica, 
Lam., and C. trifoliata W. and A., are 
plants of Coromandel .—Riddell 
CADALACCA. Mal. Cicer arietinura, 
CADALaY. Tam. and Can. Cicer arie- 
tinum. 


CADALI. Sans. Musa paradisiaca. 
CADALI PUA. Tam. Lagerstrcemia 

reginffi. 

CADAMBA JASM1NIFLORA. Linn. 
Guettarda speciosa. Linn. 

CADAVAND in long. 74° 19' E., and lat. 
14° 50 N. 

CADLERAMAN, in long. 73° 3'E., and 
lat. 21° 15' N. 

CADDiS-WORM. These insects are found 


in all tropicalAsia. They belong to the family 
Leptocerid®, and the genus Setodes contains 
several of them ; they are enclosed in cases 
with projecting shields, and probably crawl 
along the bottoms of shallow streams, so that 
when their head is protruded in search of 
food, the shield protects them.— Hartwig. 

CADELARI. Malbal. Acbyranthes aspera. 

CAD ESI A. The battle on the plains of 
Cadesia on the border of the Euphrates, 
fought in A. D. 636, sealed decisively the 
fate of Iran. This battle endured for three 
days: the Arabs are said to have lost about 
8000 men, while the loss on the Persian side 
amounted to nearly 100,000. See Kadesia. 


CADJAN. Anglo-Malay. 


Jowli. 

Jowli. 

Pannam ole. 


Guz. 

Hind. 

Tam. 


Tennam old. 
Tati &ku. 
Cobard aku. 


Tam. 

Tel. 

n 


A commercial word, used by the British in 
India for the dried leaves of the cocoanut 
and palmyra palms; they are largely used as 
thatch, which resists the rain better than tiles: 
but roofs made of them should be relaid before 
the commencement of the rainy season: 
149,500 were imported into Bombay in the 
year 1850-51. The books of palm leaves 
are called kavile in Tel. They are prepared 
from tho palmyra, and fan or cocoanut palm, 
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OESALHNIA BONDUCELLA. 


CJESALPINIA CORIARIA. 


and written on with an iron style. See Ola, 
Cocoanut palm. Cadaba indica. Fan-palm, 
palmyra, cocoanut. 

CADJU. Malay, Anacardium occidentale. 

CADMILUS. Tuscan, Camillus. 

CADON. Three leagues make a cadon. 
Sonnerat Voyages , p- 6. 

CiECUM,a genus of molluscs. SeeMollusca. 

CASLOPS. Blytit. General character of 
Rhinolopbusand Hipposideros, but the tail 
and calcanea wanting, and the intercrural 
membrane acutely emarginafced to the depth 
of an even line with the knees. The propor¬ 
tions of the wings and the development of the 
antebrachial membrane are the same as in 
Nycteris. The fur is long and delicately fine, 
as in true Rhinolophus.— Myth 

CaELOPS FRITHII. Bltth. Length from 
nose to romp, about 1J inch colour dusky or 
blackish, the fur tipped with dull ashy-brown 
above, and with paler and somewhat albescent 
ashy below : the membrane fuscous. Inhabits 
theSoonduvbuns of Lower Bengal.-/!/>. Blyth, 
CaESALPINKaE or CaESALPINIADS. 
Brown, TheCccsalpineae abound in tropicaland 
warm parts of the world \ a few, as Cercis sili- 
quastrum, spread into more northern latitudes. 
Some are highly ornamental. The wood of 
many is red-coloured and astringent. Hy 
menaea courbaril yields a resin, the Gum 
Anime of the shops. The leaves and fruit of 
some are purgative, as of the Cassia Sennas 
and of the Tamarind,— Royle. 

CaESALPINIA. A genus of plants, some 
of the species of which are useful trees or 
shrubs. Of the Indian species, the C. bon- 
ducella and C. digyna are climbing plants, of 
which their seeds and oils are used in medi¬ 
cine. The pods of C. coriaria or sumach, a 
small tree, are used as a tanning material; C. 
paniculata is a magnificent climber of the 
Himalayas, and C. sappan yields one of the 
Brazil woods of commerce. The fleshy pods of 
a Caesalpinia are largely used as soap in all 
parts of China, and may be bought in every 
market town. C. Bimas grows in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

CaESALPINIA BONDUCELLA, Fleming. 

Syn, 

Guilandina bonduc, Linn. 

Caesalpinia bonduc, Roxb, 


Akul-mookt. 
Nata Kurnnja, 
Kaloia-dza, 


Ah. 

Brno. 

Burm. 


Katkaliga 
Katka ranga 
Katti-katti 
Kalichi kai 


Hind, 

tf 

Malay. 

Tum. 


to be a good tonic. It grows in hedges nea* 
gardens at Ajmeer. Bonduc nut oil , Calich r 
kai yennai, Tam., is the oil of its common seed. 
The nuts are irregularly round, and grey; the 
almond is white, very hard, and intensely bit¬ 
ter ; and gets a blood red colour from r.itrio 
acid.— Top. of Ajmere. O'Shp. 311. 
Ikng. Phnr. s p. 405. Fortune's Residence, p % 
146. SeeCedrela toona. Linn. 

CAESALPINIA. BRASILIENSIS. See 
Caesalpinia sappan. Dyes. 

CAESALPINIA CORIARIA, Willdr, 
Poinciania coriaria, Jacq. 


Libi Libi. Eng, 
Divi Divi, 


Dibi Dibi. Eng. 
American sumach. 


A climbing plant, a native of both Indies. 
The kernels are very bitter; reduced to pow¬ 
der and mixed with black pepper they are 
used in 3 to 6 gr. doses in ague with the best 
results. The seeds yield oil, starch, sugar, 
and resin. The root is deemed in Amboyna 
6 


This small tree, met with in gardens in 
Madras, is now growing plentifully about 
Singapore, Salem, Bangalore, Iloonsoor and 
at Chicacole. It is a native of South America, 
but in 1842 was introduced by Dr. Wallich 
into the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. From 
thence, seeds or young plants were sent to 
Madras and cultivated in the Horticultural 
Gardens. The seed pods have been extensively 
used for tanning leather, and for this purpose 
are considered superior to all the Indian as¬ 
tringents. Leather tanned in this way is con¬ 
sidered equal to that of the best of Europe 
manufacture.The pods are oblong.compressed, 
somewhat obtuse, cnrved laterally, the inner 
side being concave and the other convex. It 
is to the curved pod that the commercial 
term of Divi-Divi, or Libi-Libi, is given. The 
average produce of pods from a full grown tree 
has been estimated at 100 lbs. weight, one- 
fourth of which consists of seeds or refuse, 
leaving about 75 lbs. of marketable matter. The 
“ Divi Divi" pods are of a dark brown color 
externally, when ripe, and £ of an inch wide. 
Underneath the outer skin of the pods and se¬ 
parated from theseedsby a layer of woody fibre, 
is a considerable thickness of astringent matter 
of a light yellow color, almost pure tannin, 
slightly darker in color than that manufactur¬ 
ed from galls, about 60 or 65 per cent, of 
the whole pod (excluding seeds). At an 
interval of six feet apart, an acre of ground 
will contain 1210 trees, yielding an average 
of 810 cwts., and 30 pounds of divi-divi, or 
above 20^ tons of marketable matter, worth, at 
only f 5 per ton, £200. The quantity of 
mucilage it contains precludes it from the use 
of dyers, but it is largely used by curriers. 
One part of Divi-Divi is sufficient for tanning 
as much leather as four parts of bark, and 
the process occupies only one-third of the time. 
The selling price ranges from £8 to £13 per 
ton. The imports into the United Kingdom 
in J844, were 3,900 tons; in 1845 and 1846, 
about 1,400 tons each year ; daring the subse¬ 
quent three years the imports were merely 
nominal, but in 1850 arenewed demand seems 
C 6 



CAESALPINIA sappan. 


CJESALPINIA SAPPAN. 


to have sprung up, for 2,770 tons were im¬ 
ported into Liverpool, and a few tons into 
London. The ground in which this tree 
admits of being cultivated is that least 
adapted to the staple products of tropical 
agriculture; Guinea grass may be profitably 
raised beneath its shade. The wood is not 
known, but deserves attention.— Voigt, M. 
E. J. R. Dr, Cleffhorn’s Reports. Markham, p. 
353. Simmonds' Comm. Products, p. 503. 
Indian Annals, No. VII., page 120. Juror’s 
Report , Madras Exhibition 1855, article 
“ Tanning Materials 

(LESALPINIA DIGYNA. Rottler. W. 

andA • Syn. 

Csesalpinia olcosperma. Roxb. FI. Ind . 2 
p. 357. 

UmulKuchi, Bk.v. | Nunegach’cha, Tel. 

This climbing shrub grows in the Penin¬ 
sula of India and at Bhagulpore. The seeds 
yield an oil used in lamps. 

ChESALPINIA OLEOSPERMA. Roxb 
FI. Ind. Syn of Caesalpinia digyna. 

CLESALPINIA PANICULATA,Hsoo kouk. 
Burm. A magnificent climber of Sikkim, 
festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage 
and gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms. 
Uooher’s Him. Jour,, p. 25. 

CAESALPINIA PULCHERIMA. Swartz. 
Poinciana pulcherima. Linn. 

CaESALPINA PUL I CAT A? Wood is em¬ 
ployed in the Eastludies as a dye stuff. There 
is every probability of its becoming an establish¬ 
ed article of British commerce.— Cat. Ex. 62. 

CaESALPINIA SAPPAN, Linn., Roxb. 


ir.cfcA. 




Lolao, 

Amboyn. 

, Sapang. 

Malay. 

Bakam. 

Arab. 

Kaya sappan, 


Bakkam. 

Beng. 

T’sia-pangam 

. Maleal. 

Tein n’gyet. 

Burm. 

Sarnia, 

Moluccas 

Pattang. 

Duk. 

Saraya. 

» 

Brasilienhout. 

But. 

Koro. 

>» 

Sappan wood. 

Eng. 

Sibukao. 

Philippines 

Brazil wood 

>» 

Pao Brasil. 

Port. 

Red wood. 

tt 

Patanga. 

Sans. 

Brasiletto. wood.,, 

Patanghee. 

Sinuh. 

Bois de Brosil. 

Fa. 

Madera del 

Brezil. Sr. 

Brasilienholz. 

Ger. 

Sibukas. 

Tag. 

Bakam. 

Guz. 

Tsiapangam. 

Tam. 

Bakam. 

Hind. 

Vattanghy. 

a 

Rattan gay. „ 

LegnodelBraaile. It. 

Pattungh. „ 

Pattanga chakka. Tel. 

Verzino. 

a 

Bakkapu chettu „ 

Sachang. 

Jav. 

Bakamu chakka. ., 

Pattang. 

Make . 

Bokmo. 

Uria. 


This tree, the Verzina of Caesar Frederich, 
as the various names will show, grows widely 
over South-Eastern A^ia, but its great value 
as a dye wood prevents it being used as 
timber. It is a very important article of 
commerce. The great value of this tree con¬ 
sists in its wood, which is called in commerce 
Bukkum or Sappan wood. 3,670 tons of this 
wood was imported into England in 1852, at 


£7 to £ 12 the ton. The Brazil-wood of com¬ 
merce is, however, said to be furnished by two 
species. Fee considers the Sappan wood of the 
East Indies (Caesalpinia sappan) to be one of 
the Brazil-woods of the merchants. But it is 
probable that it is the produce of many species, 
and possibly of more than one genus, for De 
Candolle and Sprengel doubt whether the 
Caesalpinia echinal is not rather a Guilandina . 
The best Brazil wood is said to come from 
Pernambuco, where it is called Pao da Rain- 
ha or Queeu’s Wood, on account of its being 
a royal monopoly. One Bukkum or Sappan 
wood of commerce is yielded by C. sappan , 
It grows in the North Arcot forests, in the 
Nallamallai of Cuddapah in the Kotah jun¬ 
gles, is a native of Siam and Amboyna, 
is found in the immediate vicinity of 
Prome, growing on the small hills of the 
place, but except near Thoungzai, in the 
northeru part of the Rangoon district, where 
it is also seen in small quantity, Dr. McClel- 
| land had not found it in the interior of the 
province, or in the larger forests, so that it 
is perhaps scarcely entitled to a place amongst 
the natural productions of Pegu. It is cul¬ 
tivated in Palghaut for the purpose of dye¬ 
ing the straw used in mat-making, and 
from its high price for this purpose, it is not 
used for carpentry. It grows to a larger size 
in China than India. It grows with great 
luxuriance in South Malabar, where it is cul¬ 
tivated rather extensively by theMoplahs, who 
plant a number of the seeds at the birth of a 
daughter. The trees require 14 or 15 years 
to come to maturity, and then become the 
girl’s dowry. Dr. Cleghorn saw many on the 
banks of the Nellumbuor River, and thinks the 
dye-wood is damaged by being allowed to 
float in salt water. It grows there without 
any care. The tree is not indigenous iu the 
Bombay forests, but the wood is imported in 
quantity from the Falgbaut jungles (?) for 
dyeing purposes. It grows freely in their 
cultivated places without any care, but the 
heartwood is dingy, and wants that fine pink¬ 
ish red which the imports from the southern 
forest have. Its extreme height in Ganjam 
and Gumsur is 36 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch is 8 feet; is common in the 
Malayan countries. The heart of this being 
cut into chips, steeped for a considerable time 
in water, and then boiled, is used for dyeing 
there, as in other countries. The doth or 
thread is repeatedly dipped in this liquid, and 
hung to dry betweeu each wetting, till it is 
brought to the shade required, To fix the 
colour, alum is added; the common powder 
used at the Uolee festival is extracted front 
the wood of this tree. The seeds are used to 
7 
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colouring milk. Marsden’s History of Sumatra , 
p. 95. Voigt, Captain Macdonald , Drs. Wight , 
McClelland , Gibson , and CUghorn . 

CjESALPINIA SEPIARIA, Roxb. 

Reichardia? decapetaH, /fowl, 
Haoo-kyan-bo, Burm, I Chilloor. Hind. 

Mysore thorn. Eng. | KiJgatch. „ 

Grows in Kumaon, Nepaul, Bengal, Ava, 
Tavoy, Mysore, Ajmire. It is a scandent strong 
armed shrub, used to fence around fields, 
and forming a splendid impenetrable hedge, 
covered with bright green leaves and large 
yellow spikes of flowers. Hyder Ali surround¬ 
ed fortified places with it.— Voigt, Dr. Irvine , 
Chow-Chow. 

CAESAREA is surrounded by a wall and 
deep ditch, the ruins stand by the sea side, 
and from the summit of a tower that is wash¬ 
ed by the waves, a view is obtained of the whole 
coast of Palestine from Cape Blanco to Jaffa. 
When Skinner passed through, the area of this 
onco proud city was used for a burial-ground. 
Skinnefs Overland Journey , Vol 7.,p. 155. 

CAFE. Fu., It., Port., Sp. Coffee. 

CAFIR.also Kafir, a term employed in India 
to designate the African race, usually the large 
featured, curly haired variety. La Bourdonnais 
enlisted many into his army, but the British 
in India have never employed them. They 
are numerous in the city of Hyderabad. A 
small number were employed in the Ceylon 
Rifle Corps ; comparatively few of their child¬ 
ren grow up, usually falling victims to pul¬ 
monary complaints.— Forbes 1 Eleven Years in 
Ceylon , Vol. 7/., p. 32. See Kafir. 

CAFFREE CHILLEY. Capsicum mini¬ 
mum, 

CAGAYANES ISLANDS, are two low 
woody islands of considerable size lying 54 
miles westward of Negros.— llorsburgh. 

CAGAYAN SOOLOO, in lat. 7° 0' N, and 
1° 30' E, from Bangucy Peak, is an island of 
considerable size, visible 21 to 24 miles.— 
Hortburgh . 

CAGGAR, a river of the Rajputanah desert, 
also known as the Hakra, but now absorbed 
by the desert sands, which is said to have 
occurred many centuries ago. According to 
tradition, the stream took a westerly direction 
by Phoolra, where it is still to be traced, and 


as one of the causes of the comparative depo¬ 
pulation of the northern desertof India. Todd !s 
Rajasthan , Vol II., p . 213-4. See Saraswati- 

CAGOT. See Rhodia. 

CAHAMILILE, Singh. In Ceylon, a very 
hard, fine, closo, even-grained, heavy wood. 

CAHLARA. Sans. Nymphraa lotus. 

0 AI A, also KOI A, M ARAM. TAM.Psidium 
pyriferum. 

CAIEPUT, or KAIUPUTI OLEUM.Caja- 
puti oil. 

CAHOLOOR, in long. 75°47'E., and lat. 
H C 26'N. 

CAIFA, or, as the Arabs called it, Haifa, is 
a walled city, and was so called in consequence 
of its having been founded, or at least restor¬ 
ed by Caiphas, the high priest. The place of 
(he sacrifice of Elijah is at the inner extremity 
of the neighbouring range, immediately over 
the brook Kisboti.— Skinners Overland Jour¬ 
ney , Vol. I., p. 93. 

CAIN, according to Bunsen (iv. 426),Qayin, 
is the type of the dwellers in towns. He was 
the progenitor of the city building Arian, as 
also of the vast Turanian wanderers, who 
move about, all but cut off from the rest of 
mankind. Cain is called Kabil by mahorae- 
dans, and is supposed by them to rest under 
Juh’l Shamshan, the highest wall of the crater 
at Aden, where he and his progeny, tempted 
by lblis, erected the first fire temple. See 
Abu Kubays. 

CAILLEA CINEREA, G. P. 

Syn. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, Desmanthus ciuere- 

W.dc A. us, Willde. 

Mimosa cinerea, Linn. Acacia dalea, D. C. 

Mavalinga maram, Tam. | Vemituru, Tkl. 

This small tree grows in Ceylon, in the 
Madras Presidency, and is common on sterile 
plains of the Dekhan, Delhi, Patna, and 
Paghamew. Wood not known.— Voigt. 

CAIRN. Ganj. Hind. Bimh. Mahr. 

A heap of stones or tumulus piled over 
the resting place of the dead; many of these 
are found in different parts of Southern 
India, and have been written on by Ma¬ 
jor Congreve and others. Prior to the bud- 
hist stupas or topes, this seems to have been 


fell into the Indus below Cutch. Its nbsorp- a common mode of covering the dead; indeed, 
tion occurred during the reign of Rao-Hamir, as Colonel Cunningham remarks, the tope is 
prince of Dhat, and caused great physical and only a cairn, regularly built. On the Neil- 
political changes in the country. There are glierry hills are found remains of cairnB, bur- 
vestiges of large towns buried in the sands, rows, cromlechs, kistvaens, and circles of 
amongst them is the Rung Mahal west of upright loose stones, which are nearly iden- 
JBhutnair, with subterranean apartments still tical with those found in Europe, in the an- 
in good preservation. The tradition is that oientseatof the Celts; and whatever mys- 
, it belonged to a Powar prince in the time terymay hang over those remains, and over 
of Alexander the Great, Sikandar Roomi. i the race of which they are the only surviving 
The absorption of the Caggar river is named < relics, there seems no reason for hesitating 
8 C 8 
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to style them, in a general sense, Druidical, 
In these cairns or burrows, vases, cinerary 
urns, and other vessels of glazed pottery are 
often found, which sometimes contain human 
bones, more or less charred, aud mixed with 
ashes ; sometimes a little animal charcoal 
alone. Research has shown that they are to 
be met with in various districts in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, in almost every part of the 
Deklmn and peninsular India, from Nagpore 
to Madura, in immense numbers on the 
Atiamalny Hills, a range on the south side of 
the great Coimbatore gap, which forms the 
commencement and northern face of the South¬ 
ern Ghauts, thoso on the Attainably being 
of a more advanced order and a better con¬ 
dition than the Noilgherry burrows. Simi¬ 
lar remains are found in Circassia and Rus¬ 
sia, and circles of stones surrounding ancient 
graves arc found on the southern Arabian 
coast and in tho Somali country in Africa. 
Major Congreve directed much attention to 
those on theNeilglicrry Hills. All around Hy¬ 
derabad ami Secunderabad, in the Deklian, are 
great numbers of cairns, many of which are to 
be found throughout tho Hyderabad country. 
Captain Meadows Taylor discovered and 
examined a large number of these remains at 
Raj an Kooloor, in Sorapoor, and also at Si- 
warji, near Ferozabad, on the Bhima, and de¬ 
voted much attention to the comparison of 
them with similar remains found in England. 
He calls them Soytho-Celtic or Scytho-Drni- 
dical. Neither the hill people, tho Todas and 
Curubaras, nor any hindu, know anything 
about the race to which these remains be¬ 
longed, and neither in Sanscrit literature, 
nor in that of the Dravidian languages, is there 
any tradition on the subject. The Tamil peo¬ 
ple generally call these cairns pandu-kuri; 
kuri means a pit or grave, and pandu refers 
to the Pandu or Paudavan brothers, to whom 
so much of hindu mythology relates. The 
races who raised these cairns were probably 
dwellers in the country prior to the advent of 
the present Dravidian occupants, and were 
expelled by or ultimately became absorbed in 
the latter, or they may have been a race of 
nomade Scytho-Druidical shepherds, who 
wandered into India after it was peopled and 
settled, about tho Christian era, and then wan¬ 
dered out again or became absorbed amongst 
the people of the country. But there exists 
within 300 miles of the British capital of Iu- 
dia, a tribe of semi-savages, who habitually 
erect dolmens, menhirs, cysts and cromlechs, 
almost as gigantic in their proportions, and 
very similar in appearance and construction 
to the so-called Druidical remains of Western 
Europe; and, what is still more curious, 
though described and figured nearly a quarter 


I of a century ago by Col. Yule, except by Sir J. 

! Lubbock, they are scarcely alluded to in the 
modern literature of prc-historic monuments. 
In the Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1844, is 
Colonel Yule’s description of the Khasia 
people of East Bengal, an Indo-Chinese race, 
who keep cattle but drink no milk, estimate 
distances traversed by the mouthfuls of pawn 
chewed en route , and among whom the mar¬ 
riage tie is fo loose that the son commonly 
forgets his father when the sister’s son inherits 
property and rank. Dr. Thomson dwelt for 
some months among the Khasia people, and 
found Col. Yule’s account to be correct in all 
particulars. The undulatory eminences of the 
country, some 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, are dotted with groups of 
huge uiipoliBhed squared pillars and tabular 
slabs, supported on three or four rude piers. 
In one spot, buried in a sand grove, were 
found a nearly complete circle of menhir, 
the tallest of which was 30 feet out of 
the ground, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet 8 
inches thick ; and in front of each was a 
dolmen or cromlech of proportionately gigan¬ 
tic pieces of rock, while the largest slab 
hitherto measured is 32 feet high, 15 feet 
broad, and 2 feet thick. Several that 
were seen had been very recently erected. 
The me thud of obtaining the blocks is 
by cutting grooves, along which fires are 
lighted, and into which, when heated, cold 
water is run, which causes tho rock to fissure 
along the groove ; the lever and rope are the 
only mechanical aids used in transporting and 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their 
erection are various—sepulture, marking spots 
where public events had occurred, <kc. It is 
a curious fact that tho Khasia word for a 
stone, “ mail,” is as commonly occurs in the 
names of their villages and places as that of 
man, maen, and men does in those of Brittany, 
Wales, Cornwall, «fec.; thus Mausmai signifies 
in Khasia the stone of oath, Mauloo, the stone 
of salt, Maufiong, the grassy stone, &c., juat 
as in Wales Penmaen Mawr signifies the hill 
of the big stone, and in Brittany a menhir, 
is a standing, and a dolmen a tablestone, &c. 
Tho resemblance of the burrows and their 
contents (with the cromlechs, &c.) to the 
Druidical remains which are discovered in the 
ancient seats of the Celtic race in Europe, is 
too exact and remarkable to be accounted for 
on any other supposition than that of their 
derivation from the same origin. Hence the 
people who introduced Druidical rites into 
India must have brought them with them 
from Central Asia, and they must have entered 
India at a period as early as the intro¬ 
duction of Druidical rites into Europe. Over* 
vast wildernesses in the northern regions 
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of Asia, along the banks of the Irtish and from their situation, and from the ruder cha- 
beyond the remote Jenesei, innuinerabl racterof the implements and ornaments buried, 
tumuli are scattered, containing the remain in them, may be supposed to have belonged 
of ancient art and long extinct races of men to the most ancient class, are of a rounder and 
and it is a remarkable fact, that in this win broader form than the crania discovered in 
try region, where organic nature seems ti tombs of a later date ; and this observation 
struggle against the elements for a precar ion tends lo support the notion entertained by 
existence, even the arts of decoration were many persons, that the west of Europe had 
studied in those times of yore which witness inhabitants previously to the arrival of Celtic 
ed the erection of these tombs. Implements colonies, and that these earliest people belong- 
of silver, gold and copper, girdles of the pre ed to a family of different physical characters 
cious metals, bracelets decked with poarls, from those of the Indo-European race, and 
fragments of porcelain, have surprised tin were more nearly allied to the nations of 
travellers who have seen a few of the tumul Northern Asia. Several objects seem to be 
excavated. Similar tumuli spread over the in view when raising a cairn. The above 
north of Europe, contain the remains either practice was a reverence for the dead, 
of the same people or of races more barbarous Doorgawutee, queen regent of Gurh Mnn- 
than the Asiatics. Hundreds of these have dela, was killed in action against the 
been rifled by treasure-hunters or by mere troops of Akbar. under Asnf Khan, or 
antiquaries little more enlightened, who have as an inscription of her family assorts.—(As. 
sought to make collections of curiosities with- Res. AT., p. 437.) “ She was interred at the 
out any view to promote science or history, place where she fell,” (Ben. As. Soc. Journal 
Of late years, Esehricht, Nilsson and Kotziits VI ,, 628), “ and to this day the passing 
have attempted in Denmark and Sweden to stranger places as a votive offering, one of 
identify in these relics the remains of differ- the fairest he can find of those beautiful spe- 
ent races supposod to have inhabited sucees- cimens of white crystal in which the hills in 
sively the north of Europe in early times, this quarter abound. Two rocks lie by her 
Their example has been followed by Dr. side, which are supposed by the people to be 
Wilde in Ireland and by M. M. Robert and her drums converted into stono; and strange 
Serres in France. We shall only observe, that stories are told of their being still occasionally 
in the opinion of the learned Swedes who have beard to sound in the stillness of the night 
devoted their attention to this subject, the by the people of the nearest villages. The 
sepulchral remains of Northern Europe may be ery ancient custom of casting a stone upon 
referred to three successive eras. They dis- untimely graves is still observed throughout 
play different physical types and different Spain, accompanied by a silent prayer for the 
stages of advancement in civilization. The dead, but even a mere stranger free from 
oldest are the relics of a people with round neb motives, may find a gratification in add- 

heads, having the transverse diameter of the ng a stone to the heap, in veneration for the 

cranium large in proportion to the longitudi- lead, In the Alford district of Aberdeenshire 
nal. The implements and ornaments which re many cairns of enormous size ; some peo- 
are found in the tombs of this race indicate )lo think they have been beacons to give 
the greatest rudeness. They consist of tools warning in time of danger, but many of 
and the heads of arrows and lances made of ' hem are situated in low places, and they are 
stone and bone, but nothing indicating a mpposed to be tombs of some great men. It 
knowledge of the use of metals. Whether is a common saying among the people of this 
these oldest tombs were the sepulchres of country to this day, when any person makes 
a Celtic race, is a question not yet decided, hem a gift, * God I wat gin I live ahint you, 

It seems to be the opinion of Retzius and that ’so add a stane to your cairn/ and to this 

of Nilsson, who has written a learned work lay many old people never pass by any of 

on the antiquities of Scandinavia, (Scandi- ;hese cairns without throwing a stone to it. 
naviska Nordens Urinvanare. af. S. Nils- Many think that the spirit hovers about the 
son, Lund. 1838-43,) that they were lace where the body is interred, and the 

the burial places of a people much older igher the cairn is raised, the spirit is raised 

than the Celts, Similar remains more re- the higher from earth to heaven.” The re¬ 
cently discovered in France, have been sup- markable fact connected with the people, 
posed by M. M. Robert and Serres to be re- whose religious rites and usages of sepulturo 
ferrible in like manner to different eras, but gave rise to these cairns, is that they have 
to what successive races they respectively be- so largely disappeared from India, that not 
longed is as yet only matter of conjecture. It even a tradition of their existence survives, 
•seems, however, to have been observed in IA cairn of considerable size on the road side 
many parts of Europe, that the skulls, which, at the top of the Adjunta ghaut, seems to 
10 C 10 
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have been a thank-offering for the ascent of 
the ghaut, We added, like the rest of our 
camp, one stone to the heap.— Ras Mdld , 
Hindoo Annals , Vol. II., p. 387. Hr. Prit¬ 
chard, Rep. Brit. Ass> 1847, p. 238. 

CAIRO, the capital of Egypt, inlat. 30 g 2' 
N., Ion, 31 u lo' K., derives its name from the 
Arab epithet El Kahireh, “ the Victorious,” 
corrupted by Europeans into Cairo. The pre¬ 
sent city was founded by the Arabs A.L). 
973, in the vicinity of the old Egyptian city 
El. Masr, the “Capital,” since called Old 
Cairo, and to the peoples of the East, 
Cairo still known as “Misr.” It was built 
out of the ruins of Memphis, the city of the 
Pharaohs. Cairo was captured by the Turks in 
1570, with whom it remained until taken by 
the French in 1798, who in their turn were 
expelled by the British in 1801. Jt has since 
been the capital and residence of the Viceroy 
of Egypt. The citadel was built in 1176, by 
the famous Saladin (Salah-ud Din), who 
also erected the beautiful aqueduct seen from 
its walls. In the passage leading to the 
citadel, upwards of 400 mamelukes were 
massacred by Makonuned Ali on the 1st 
of March 1811. Emir Bey alone made his 
escape. Within the walls are the Pasha’s 
palace, the arsenal, mint, and public offices, 
a mosque and a well 260 feet deep, known 
as Joseph’s Well. It was not however 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, who sank it, but a 
ruler of that name about A.I). 1100. The 
population, including the suburbs of Old 
Cairo and Boulac, is estimated at about 
250,000, of whom half are mahommedans, 
and the other half a mixture <>f Copts, Jews, 
Armenians, and Europeans. It occupies a 
space equal to three square miles. It is 
divided into eight districts, each of which 
is under the care of a Sheikh, or governor, 
who is answerable for its peace. These 
again are divided into quarters, named from 
the people who inhabit them. Thus, one is 
called Hart el Kobt, ‘the Coptic quarter;’ 
another, Hart elYahood,thc ‘Jews’quarter 
and a third, Hart el Suggion, the ‘Water-car¬ 
riers’ quarter.’ The streets, as is the case in 
all Eastern towns, for the sake of protection 
from the sun, are extremely narrow, being not 
much wider than lanes or wynds, and the 
houses are so constructed, by the jutting out 
of the second storey, as nearly to come into 
contact at the top. Rumen //, 52. Ladies' 
Journal ; 0vtrland\Guide , See Kiang; Ni- 
colo di Conti, Wahabi. 

CAITYA. See Chaitya, Topes. 

CAIIIWAIR, a town in India in long, 
79° 58' E. and lat. 14 Q 5' N. 

CAJAN is the Malay term for the fronds 
of the palmyra palm. See Cadjan. 
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CA JANUS BICOLOR. D . C . Syn. of var. 
of Cajanus indicus, Spr. 

CA JANUS FLAVUS. D. C . Syn. of var. 
of Cajanus indicus, Spring. 

CAJANUS INDICUS, Sfrenq. 


Dal urur, 
Toor, 


Ben. 

IIinu. 


I Pigeon-pea, Eng. 


Of this there are two varieties, which differ 
only in the color of the vexillum. 

Var. a, with vexillum of a uuiform yellow 
color on both sides. 

Syn. 


Cajanusflavus, De Can. 


Cytisns eajan, Linn. 
Roxb. 


Lai 1 Toor, 
Segapu, 


Hind. 

Tam. 


Thovaray 

Yerrakuudalu, 


Tam, 

Tel. 


Var. ft. vexillum purplish and veined on 
the outside, yellow on the inside. 

Syn. 

Cajanus bicolor. D. C. Cytisis pseudo-enjan, 
Jacff Rheede. 

Pad ke Toor, Hind. j Kouda Kondalu, Tel. 
Maen thoveiai, Tam. j 

This pea is a particular favourite. When 
husked and split, it constitutes the kind of 
* dhoi* which most commonly enters into the 
formation of the vegetable curry of thokindoo. 

The composition of the pigeon-pea is as 
under. 



Jaffrabad, Calcutta 

Husked. 


Bombay, 

Bazaar 

Broach 


India 

Museum. 

Do. 

Do. 


Par Ont. Tar Cent. Per Cent. 

Moisture 

. 1077 

12’80 

12-30 

Nitrogenous matter 

. 20 ID 

20.38 

19 81 

Statoliy matter 

. 0432 

61-90 

6312 

Fatty or oily mutter .. 
Mineral constituents 

. 132 

1 52 

1-86 

(ash) 

. 340 

340 

2-89 

Total. 

.. 100-00 

100 00 

100-000 


CAJANUS INDICUS. Sprkno. W. A. 
Var. a, with the vexillum of a uniform yel¬ 
low colour on both sides. 

Syn. 


Cajanus 

Gaud. 


flavus, Be- 


Citysus enjan, Linn. 

Roxh. Willde. 

Dal Arhar. Beng. 

Pai yen khyung. Burm. 

Tuvaray. Can. 

Dhol, Pigeon Pea. Eno. 

Dangri of. Guj. 

Lai Tur also Dhal. IIind. 

Dhingra of Kangra. „ 

Kundi „ ,, i) t 

This is a very valuable pulse.— Ainslie, p. 
281. 

CAJANUS INDICUS, Spreng. var . 0, 
bicolor, D. C. Vexillum purplish and veined 
on the outside, yellow on the inside. 

Syn. 

Cajanus bicolor, Be I Cytisus pseudo-cajan# 
Candolle . I Rheede, 
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Tur, also Urlicr. Mahr. 
Shakhull. Pers. 

Adaki. Sans. 

Kolu, also Velu of Simla. 
Segapu Tam. 

Tovaray, ,, 

Yerra Kondalu. Tel. 
Potu Kondalu. 



CAJAPUTl OIL, 


CALAMANDER WOOD. 


Sans, 

Tam. 

>1 

Tel. 


DhaValao Arhar. Beng. i Tur; Pad ki tur Hind, 

Paiyen khyung. BurmJ Tur-ka-dhal „ 

Burry Tuvur, Duk. Ghirie Adaki. 

T)h il,ri!;oon-pca. Eng. ! Main Tovarai. 

Two coloured I Malay Tovarai. 

Pigeon Pea. „ | Konda Kandulu. 

Hill Doll- „ ' 

An excellent pulse, and makes a pudding 
little inferior to that made of peas.*— Ainslie ; 
Mason. 

CAJAPUTl OIL. Eng. 

Kayaputi-ka-tel. Hind. | Kayapooti-tailam. Tam. 
Kayaputtie. Mal. | 

This oil is obtained from tlie leaves of two 

trees, the Melaleuca cajaputi of Maton and 
Roxburgh, and the M. leucudendron, to which 
latter pertain the Malay words knya-putih, 
literally “white wood,” from the colour of tlie 
bark of the tree. It most abounds in the is¬ 
land of Borneo in the Molucca Sea, where the 
essential oil is obtained by the distillation of 
the leaves.—Cajuputy oil appears to have been 
known only since the time of Humphius, who 
describes two trees, 1 Arbor alba major , II, A. 
ii. t, 16, 2 Arbor alba minor, H. A. ii. 1.17. 
f. 1 ; and in 1798, Mr. Smith, of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, was sent to the Molucca 
Islands to obtain the true sort of Cayaputi 
plant. lie obtained several of each of the trees, 
and they have since been distributed all over 
India, and this species, though a native of 
Molucca, is able to stand the cold of N. W. 
India, probably owing to the thickness of its 
bark. Mr. S. having also sent specimens to 
England, they were ascertained by Dr Maton 
to be those of tho second kind, and named 
Melaleuca najaputi in the London Pharmaco¬ 
poeia for 1809, a name which Dr. J.E. Smith 
afterwards unnecessarily changed to M. minor. 
The other species obtained by Mr. Smith in 
3798, which the Malays also call Cayaputi, 
(In Murray, App. Medican, and has been named 
Caieputi, Kaiuput Oleum) is the Melaleuca 
leucodendron , of which the leaves are larger, 
more falcate, 5-nerved, and smooth, but pos¬ 
sess little or no fragrance, and are not known 
to yield any of this celebrated volatile oil. 
The Melaleuca cajupuli t according to Mr. Ma¬ 
son, is an elegant little tree, with birch-like bark. 
It is indigenous in the Karen forests and the 
southern provinces of Temisserim, but he has 
not observed it north of the valley of the Pa- 
louk river, in latitude about 13°. Dr. Hoyle 
mentions that Melaleuca ccjupulh Koxb. (fig. 
64), forms a small tree with an erect but 
crooked stem covered with thick, rather soft 
light-coloured bark; branches scattered, with 
Blender twigs which droop like those of the 
weeping willow. A native of the Molucca 
islands, especially of Boeroe, Manipe and of 
the S. of Borneo. It is called Daunhitsjil , 
but also Csjuputi. The leaves are collected 
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on a warm dry day in autumn, and placed in 
dry sacks, in which they nevertheless become 
heated and moist. They are then cut in pieces, 
macerated in water for a night and theii 
distilled. Two sackfuls of the leaves yield 
only about three drachms of the oil. This is 
dear and limpid, of a light green colour, very 
volatile, diffusing a powerful odour, having a 
warm aromatic taste, something resembling 
that of camphor, followed by a sense of cool¬ 
ness. Sp. Gr. 0'9H to 0 927 ; soluble in 
Alcohol. It boils at M^.—Craufurd’s Die - 
tionaiy, p. 79. O'Shaughnessy, Bengal Dis¬ 
pensary, Bengal Pharmacopicea , Hoyle, Mason. 
See Melaleuca Oajaputi. 

CAJU. Guz. and Hini>. Cusearia elliptica ? 

CAJU ok KAJU. Hind. Maleal. Tam. 
Anacardiuin occidentals Cashew nut tree. 

CAJU. Dalbergia arborea. 

CAJAPUTl OLEUM. Cajaputi Oil. 

CAKAY. Can. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

CAKE SAFFRON. Crocus sativus, 

CAKE SEEDS. See Castor Oil. 

CAL. Sp. Quick-liine. 

CALA. In hind ii astronomy, an arc of 
one minute of a degree : also the phases of 
the moon, of which the hindus count 16. 
Maha Cala, the conjunction or opposition 
of the sun and moon. 

CALA. Sansc. Time in its natural accepta¬ 
tion, a term applied to a variety of mathemati¬ 
cal and astronomical subjects. See Kala, Yug. 


CALABAIl SKINS. 

PelilgriH, Fr. 

Grauwerk, Ger. 

Vajo, It. 


Eng. 

Vaor, 
lijelka, 

Gris pequeuo. 


It. 

IUt*. 

Sp. 


Siberian squirrel skins, of various colours, 
used in making muffs, tippets, &c.— McCul¬ 
loch. Faulk. 

CALABASH, Cucurbita lagenaria, Lin. 
ITurreakuddoo, Hind. I Chooraykai. Tam. 
Laboo Ambon, Malay. | Anapa kaya, Tkl. 

Is of two kinds, the long or Ceylon, and the 
round : they are good vegetables when young, 
and are useful when dry as vessels .—Rhode 
MSS. 

CALA BA TREE, Calophyllum. 

CALADIUM. See Oolocasia : Arum. 

CALAII, one of the three cities mentioned 
in Gen. x. 11, 12, as having been restored by 
Authur, son of Shem. See Nineveh. 

CALAGONG, in 86*24' E., and 24°58' N. 

CALA JJRA. Hind. Fennel flower or seed. 

CALAMANDER MARAM. Tam. Cala- 
mander wood. 

CALAMANDER WOOD. 


Koulou-midrie. 

Koulmidrio. 


Sing, I 


Kalumederiye. . Sino. 
Calamander maram ? Tam. 


A commercial terra applied to the woods of 
two or three species of Dalbergia growing in 
Ceylon, It is scarce even in Ceylon, whence it 
has been occasionally brought by private indi- 
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CALAMUS. 


CALAMUS. 


viduals; it is probably the most beautiful of niah the “ Dragons-Blood,” “ Malacca Canes,” 
all fancy woods. The figure is between that of and “ Ratans of Commerce,” for, some are 
rosewood and zebra wood; tho colour of the formed into walking slicks; some, as the C. 
ground is usually a rich hazel brown describ- rotang and others, form the canes or rattans of 
ed as chocolate brown with black stripes. It commerce, of which the people of the Khassia 
is a hard wood, and turns well; it is consider- hills make bridges .‘500 feet long, and those of 
ed to be a variety of ebony. Mr. Rhode (MSS.) the Animalbii hills are formed into long looped 
met with variegated ebony of ricli lustre in logs ladders. Canes are extensively used ; the hard 
of ebony cut in the Northern Circar hills: but flinty coating of their stems are readily split 
whether this was owing to the wood being into strips, from which the bottoms of chairs 
young, or whether the wood was from a dis- and similar articles are manufactured. It is not, 
tinct tree, lie did not know, but there seems no however, possible to say from what particular 
doubt that very many trees yield ati ebony, species the canes of the shops are obtained, it 
Ain's. Mat. Med., p. 211. McCulloch. Rhode being probable that many are gathered indis- 
MSti. Holtzapfel, JJendis, Feryamn, Thwaites. criminately; C. rotang has, however, been 
See Dalbergia. said to furnish the stouter, and C. scipionum 

CALAMARY, a species of Loligo, lumi* the more slender sorts. But the C. tenuis ot 
nous at night. Assam, C. gracilis, C. extensus and others, all 

CAL AMBAC, Calambao, Calambeg, also furnish the canes of commerce. The stem of 
called Aloes wood, is the Agallochum of the Calamus vents is described as being 100 feet 
ancients, and the Agilla or Englewood of long, that of C. oblonyus 300 to 400 feet, of 
the moderns. It is produced in Siam and C. rudentum upwards of 500 feet, and of C. 
Silliet by Aquilaria agallocha. See Aquila- extensus as much as GOO feet; Rumpliius even 
ria, Englewood,— -Hoyle, Illustr. p. 171. states (Vol, V. 100) that one kind attains tbo 
CaLAMBUCO. The name of <>ne of the best extraordinary length of 1200 feet. It is close- 
timber trees of the Philippine Islands, the wood ly covered over by the tubular bases of the 
of which is largely employed by the natives in leaves, through which it is drawn by the cane- 
the fabrication of domestic utensils and agri- gatherers when green ; afterwards it is dried 
cultural implements.— Crawfurd Dic.p. 79. in the sun, and then is ready for the market. 
CAL A MEEN. Tam. Polynemus Indicus. The Ground Rattan is distinguished by 
CALAMIANES. A group of high islands its straight head and altogether straight 
lying betweeu the north end of KaJavan and and stiff character, as well as by its pale 
Mimloro. colour, though some are at least an inch in 

CALAMINE. Eng. Fr. diameter, and others not half that thickness. 

Impure carbonate Calamina Lat. Some are distinguished by a hard, and others 

of zinc. Eng. Calamina prepamta „ by a soft bark. It is not known whether the 

Calamine Fa. purum et papa- 8,endel ‘ are ()f the « amc s P ecles as the t hlcker 

Kohhnsaureszink raturn ,, kinds, only growing in different situations, or 

oxyd Ceh. from roots of different ages, but Rhapis JlubcR 

The rough calamine is prepared for medi- liformis is said to yield the Ground Rattan, 
cinal use by burning, but the prepared arti- Another kind of rattan is called Dragon Cane, 
ele usually called oxide of zinc, is adulterated This, both light and dark coloured, is thicker 
with Sulph. Baryta, Carb. Lime, <kc., and much than the last, with long internodes and a 
ofit contains no zinc.— Hoyle. hard bark, less flexible than the common Rat- 

CALAMITA. It, Loadstone. tans, but strong, springy, and much valued, 

CALAMO AR0MAT1CO. It. Sweet Flag. A variety, with soft bark, is called Manilla 
CALAMPELIS SCABRA, one of the Big, Dragon Cane. Other kinds of canes, im- 
noiiiace®, a plant of much beauty, well adapt, ported from China, are known, one with stiff 
ed for trellis-work, the orange coloured flowers stems and large knots, by the name of Jambee, 
being very showy.—Riddell. and one as Whanyee. This has a pale, hard 

/CALAMUS. This genus of palm trees is in- bark, and flexible stems, with internodes of 
digenous to Southern Asia, aud Dr. Griffiths about an inch and a half or two inches, and a 
enumerates 58 species; they abound in the number of little holes at the knots. Some of 
Madras territories, along the foot of the Hima- the canes of commerce, however, are pro* 
layas from Dehra Dhpon to Sylhet, in Assam, duced by species of Bambusa, Saccharnm and 
Chittagong, in the Malay peninsula, Siam, Co! other grasses. The flesh that surrounds the 
chin-China, Sumatra, and in the Eastern Ar- seeds of this genus is a delicate articlo of 
chipelago. The species are mostly spreading food; limpid water flows from the stems when 
shrubs or small trees, erect, or climbing to a cut through ; aud the young shoots of some 
considerable height, or trailing their weak I of them, while still tender, are fritted or 
stems several hundred feet along. They fur-' boiled, chopped small, aud, being fried with 
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CALAMUS GRACILIS. 


CALAMUS ROTANG. 


pepper and gravy, are said to furnish a very 
delicate dish. One of the kinds of Dragon's 
Blood or Jurnang, is the produce of species 
of Calamus, and those which chiefly yield it are 
the C. petrseus (Lour.), C. rudentuin (Lour), 
C. verus (Lour.), and C. draco (Willd.), of 
which the last three were by Linnaeus reck¬ 
oned mere varieties of the 0. rotang (Linn.) 
— Seeman, Voigt , Griffith's Eng. Cyc. 

CALAMUS AC01UJS. See Acorus. 

CALAMUS ARBOR ESCENS. An arbo¬ 
reous species of rattan common in the Burniah 
jungles. Griffith justly terms it “a very ele¬ 
gant palm.”— Mason. 

CALAMUS A ROM ATICUS. 

Syn. 

Andropogcgon calamus aromaticus. 

Shwet-Bnck Beno. Vyanibooor Vasli* 

Buch ]>uk. ampno Mai.. 

Sweet flag Eno. V attain boo Tam. 

Vudya Tkl. 

The sweet flag is used in Chinese medicine to 
a great extent for its spicy warmth. The leaves 
of the American species of the sweet flog are said 
to be noxious to insects and to be never eaten 
by cattle.— Williams Middle Kingdom, p. 278. 

CALAMUS DRACO. Willde. 

Dam-ul-Akhwaiii Au. Rotan-jauiang Malay. 
Ky-eing-ni Bukm. Kanda-umrga-raUam 
Dam-ul-Akhwain Hind. Tam. 

This tree grows in Burundi, the Malay Pen¬ 
insula, Sumatra and the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, and is eaid to be the species which, as a 
natural secretion of its fruit, yields the best 
D’jurnaiig or Dragon’s blood, an article of 
commerce from the eailiest times, and still in 
demand. In the forest of Temisserim, the na¬ 
tives call it “ Red rattan,” as it produces a red 
exudation like dragon’s blood. It is little 
known in the Peninsula of India. The plants 
when young are elegant, and resemble small 
palm trees, after which they become scamient 
and overrun any neighbouring trees. The 
fruits are fleshy, red, and astringent. Dragons 
blood is of more importance in the arts than 
in medicine, being chiefly used as an ingredi¬ 
ent in varnishes and paints. In commerce, 
it occurs in powder, grains, masses, drops the 
size of an olive, and in sticks enveloped in 
the leaf of the talipot palm.— O'Shauyhncssy , 
page 642. Hoyle Fib. FI. Mason. See Cala¬ 
mus, Dragon’s Blood. 

CALAMUS ERECTUS, Roxb. Its seeds 
are used as a substitute for betel-nut. 

CALAMUS FASCJCULATUS, Roxb ? 
Buro-bet Beno. Paraiubu Tam. 

Rattau-cane Eng. Amla Vetasawinu Tel. 

FerAmhu Maleal- 

This cane is a native of Bengal. 

CALAMUS EXTENSUS. Roxb. 

Nela poka, Tel. 

Its seeds are used for Betel nut. See Caues. 
CALAMUS GRACILIS. RoxB.See Canes. 
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CALAMUS OBLONGUS. See Calamus; 
Canes. 

CALAMUS PETROUS, Lour. One of the 
sources of the rattan cane. See Calamus; 
Dragon’s Blood. 

CALAMUS ROTANG, Linn.; Roxb. 

C. Roxburyhii, Griff.] Hoyle. 

Bet. Beno. Porambu. Tam. 

Beta. ,, Betauiu. Tkl. 

Rattan. Eng. Bettajmchettu. ,, 

Rattan Cane. „ Niru Prabba. „ 

Cane. ,, Peimi. ,, 

Rattan Cane Palm. „ Pepu. ,, 

Bet. Hind. Prabba chettu. „ 

Rotau. Malay. Prabhali. „ „ 

Bed. Peru. 

This is said to furnish the stouter of the 
rattan canes of commerce. The hard flinty 
coating of their stems, which are readily split 
into strips, are extensively used for the caning 
in the backs and bottoms of chairs, sofas, and 
light carriages. In all the East, canes are 
made into matting, seats, sofas, baskets and 
cabinets, and throughout the eastern islands 
of the Archipelago and about Malacca, 
vessels are furnished with cables formed of 
cane twisted or plaited. They are likewise 
formed into ropes by the people of the forests 
to drag heavy weights and to bind wild 
elephants. The most common kind of cane, 
that employed for caning chairs, lie,, is known 
in commerce by the name of Rattan Cane, 
and is yielded by a variety of the long trail¬ 
ing species which abound wherever the genus 
is found. The most northern one, Calamus 
Royleauus , no doubt yields the rattans collect¬ 
ed in the Deyra Doon, while C. Roxburghii 
doubtless yields those collected in more south¬ 
ern latitudes. One kind of Rattan is called 
Dragon Cane. It is thick, both light and daik 
coloured, with long internodes and a hard bark, 
less flexible than the common rattans, but 
strong, springy, and much valued. The late Mr. 
Griffith named C, lloyleanus , and applied the 
name of G. Roxburghii to the plant which Dr. 
Roxburgh called C. Rotang , common in Bengal 
and on the Coromandel Coast. Both, however, 
are called bet , and used for all the ordinary 
purposes of cane; as are C. tenuis of Assam, 
gracilis , extensus , and others. C. rotang has 
been said to furnish the stouter and C. Scipio - 
num the more slender sorts of the canes of bojn- 
merce. The flesh that surrounds the seeds of 
this genus is a delicate article of food; limpid 
water flows from the stems when cut through ; 
and the young shoots of some of them, while 
still tender, are roasted or boiled, chopped 
small, and, being fried with pepper and gravy, 
are said to furnish a very delicate dish. Seve¬ 
ral species are copiouslydescribed in Bumpkins’ 
‘Herbarium Amboinense’(vol. v.) under the 
name of Palmij uncus. Canes form a consider¬ 
able article of commerce, inasmuch as in some 
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CALAMUS SCIPIONUM. 


CALCAREOUS SPAR. 


years between four and five millions of them 
have been exported from the territories under 
the government of the East India Company. 
Dampier says : Here we made two new cables 
of rattans, each of them four inches about. 
Our captain bought the rattans, and hired a 
Chinese to work them, who was very expert in 
making such wooden cables. These cables I 
found serviceable enough after, in mooring the 
vessel with either of them ; for when I carried 
out the anchor, the cable being thrown out after 
me, swain like cork in the sea, so that 1 could 
see when it was tight; which we cannot so well 
discern in our hemp cables,whose weight sinks 
them down—nor can we carry them out but 
by placing two or three boats at some distance 
asunder, to buoy up the cable, while the long 
boat rows out the anchor” The tow-ropes 
mentioned by Marco Polo as used by the 
Chinese for tracking their vessels on their 
numerous rivers and canals, seem also to have 
been made of cane—and not of bamboo, as 
sometimes stated—as they were split in their 
whole length of about thirty feet, and then 
twisted together into strong ropes some hun¬ 
dred feet in length. Mr. G. Bennet says, in his 
1 Wanderings/ ii, p. 121, that near Macao the 
rattans are split longitudinally, soaked, and 
attached to a wheel, which one person keeps in 
motion, whilst another binds the split rattans 
together, adding others to the length from a 
quantity carried around his waist, until the re¬ 
quired length of the rope is completed.”— Ben- 
net. Griffiths. Royle. Roxh. iii, 777 Voigt. 639. 

CALAMUS ROXBURGIIII. Griff. See 
Calamus, Canes. 

CALAMUS ROYLEANUS, Griffitb.T1i 6 
most northern of the canes, being found in the 
Debra Dlioon, where it abounds. 

CALAMUS RUDENTIJM of Loureiro, 
which this author describes as being twisted 
into ropes in the Eastern regions, and em¬ 
ployed, among other things, for dragging great 
weights and for binding untamed elephants. 
In Java, Sumatra, and throughout the eastern 
islands, vessels are furnished with cables 
formed of cane twisted or plaited. This sort of 
cab e was very extensively manufactured at 
Malacca. This large species is found in 
some of the gardens of the Deccan. See 
Calamus, Canes, Dragon’s Blood. 

CALAMUS SCIPIONUM, of Loureiro. 
Griffith considered this to be the species 
which yields the Malacca Cane, but the 
plant does not appear about Malacca. He 
was, however, informed that the canes 
are imported from Siak on the opposite coast 
of Sumatra. Some of these are simply mottled 
or clouded, others of a brown colour, in conse¬ 
quence, it is said, of their having been 
smoked. The more slender specimens with 
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the longest internodes are those most highly 
valued.— Griffith, 

CALAMUS TENUIS. SeeCalamus, Canes. 

CALAMUS VERUS.See Canes, Dragon’s 
Blood. 

CALAMUS VIMINALIS. 

The fruit. 

Het-lca-pual, Duk. I Pernpum pullum, Tam. 

^ c t ra i Sans. I Betta pundoo, Tkl. 

It grows in the woods and its fruit is 
eaten by the common people.— Ainslie, ».23l. 

calandbklla brachydactyla! 

Jam. A bird of India and Abyssinia. See 
Aves. Birds. 

CALANTIGA or ALLANG TEEGA 
ISLES. Near Strait Duryan in lat. 0° 29' 
t o 0 31J' S., long. 104° o' E.; bearing nearly 
N. W. byW. from Pulo Varela —Uorsburgk 
See Tanjong Basso. 

CALAl A. Malay* Goo<>a-nut Palm, From 
this is derived the old word of Calaper, still 
usual amongst sailors. 

CALANUS, a brahman who accompanied 
Alexander into Western Asia, he was an old 
man upwards of 80. He went along with 
Alexander through Gcdrosia, the modern 
Mekran. But, at Pasargada, in Persia, he 
fell sick and ended his life by burning him¬ 
self on a pile. According to Plutarch his 
true name was Sphones. Cal, Rev. 

GALAS 111Y, in long. 79° 48' E,, and lat 
13° 45' N., the principal town of a Hindu chief 
known as the Rajah of Calastry, 

CALAYAN, une of the Five Islands. See 
Babuyan. 

CALAZIUA, Hind. Fennel Seed. % 

CALCAREOUS SPAR. ENG.Safed Surma, 
Hind. The varieties of this mineral arc Calc! 
spar, Iceland spar, Satin spar, Chalk, Rock- 
Milk, Calcareous Tufa, Stalactites, Stalagmite 
Limestone, Oolite, Pisolite, Argentine, Fontain- 
bleau Limestone, white and clouded Marbles, 
Statuary Marble, compact Limestone, Stink- 
stone, Anthraconite, Plumbo Calcite, Mineral 
Agaric. This mineral is used in India medici¬ 
nally, and they call it white antimony, pro¬ 
bably from its rhombohedral fracture resem¬ 
bling that of galena, which is usually em¬ 
ployed in lieu of antimony; and natives use this 
also for the eyes, just as they do sulphide 
of antimony, it is found all over India in 
one form or other. At Sankerydroog, 25 miles 
S. W. of Salem, a great quantity is burnt 
and sent to Salem and other parts for eating 
with betel, as betel-eaters bold it in esteem. 
It requires a muck greater heat to burn it 
than the ordinary kinds of limestoue, and is 
generally burnt in small circular kilns with 
a jungle shrub which burns with a great 
heat. When burnt it is much whiter than 
the usual chunam, takes a most beautiful 
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CALCUTTA. 


CALDERA BUSH. 


polish, and is much used for the last coat j Ouchterlony, and Warren Hastings and others, 
of plaster in houses, &c., giving the appear -1 Calcutta, Sans.; is from Kalika, (Kalee) and 
ance of the whitest marble when polished. w Xt” to move, and it was the first concession 


CALCIS CARDONAS, 
Kite, Ah. V.i 

H’toung h’pyn, Burk. K; 
Carbonate of Lime Eng. (V 
Chalk, ,, kii 

Craie, Fit. (HI 

Carbouate de Chaux „ Sii 

Kolileusaurcr kulk, Obb. 


iS. Chalk. | to the British in that part of India. It was, 

Valaiti Clmua j when they obtained it, only a miserable village 

Karnuiatti, Him | jj u0Wll ., s Kaiee Ghat, of which some believe 

Kapur I.igrii., Mat,at.! >'» l’ 1 '®" 0 " 1 ,liUlle a corruptioa. It is now 

(HI S.ifed, Plks. Mipposcd to have 400,000 inhabitants at least. 

Simi Chunambu, Tam. ft is about 80 miles from the Bay of Bengal. 

. On the 18 th June 17oG, it was taken by 


Chalk is only an article of import into g urit j_ U( \.i) 0W | H l l , Messrs. Drake and Minchin 
India. Hie Hindustani, Malay a.,,1 Tamil m;uk tlicir escape along with the wome.i and 
names describe it as foreign lime. It is used chi , d but Ml , H(jhvell held (mt for 48 
in households, but the bones of vertebrata, a hoBB j and llc alld u 6 ot the people 
large part of the shells of testaceous Mu iusca, wew im olled in a sm „n guard Bl0m abou t 
of Crustacea, Corals. Oyster-shells Crabs- 20 feel square, and on the following morning 
claws, Crabs eyes, as they are called, are all 23 i„ slled alive. The Guard-room was 
employed in medicine, as also the lapis jutl'n- t i ie ' llcefonvard kll0Wll a8 the Wack Hole of 
CMS, which is the spuie of fossil heliums, all CalenUa _ T|ie Tr(!atyo f Calcutta was agreed 
consist of pure Carbonate of Lime, with some t() f ,. : v . TT ] 7>V7 Calcutta, in 

animal matter intimately intermixed, and are'iO.M, had 41(1,000 inhabitants.’ m ivinnici- 
used in Eastern countries medicinally.—/>'' * pality exercises jurisdiction over seven square 
CALCISPONGI A. See Halispon miles. The Mahratta Ditch, around Calcutta, 

CALCIUM. Lat. Quiek-lim was excavated by the British in the middle of 

CALCULUS CYSTlCU^h, p ERS . lil(3 century, as a protection against Mah- 
Hijr-ul-backir, Aw. j (Vochaua, Sans. l ‘‘dta inroads. In Mr. Strachey’s Minute on 

, , 1! UK - Ao !' oshM1 1 ,am , Tam * the sanitary condition of Calcutta, it is stated 

Bilmry Calculus >Mi,, ca sioiiaily found in tho that five thousand human corpses had been 
gall bladdcis of horned cattle m India, annually thrown into the Hooghly at Calcutta 

iS,T e |fT ily ,r J " U " ie< i!" "i 1 "!' 6 ba r Clllcutta ]m bee " the “«weof ninny able 
which holds two nr three small calculi, each statesmen, learned men, and philosopbcrs- 

aboutthcs,zc of a tamarind stone, or one Warren Hastings, Sir John Shore; Sir William 
large one, as big as a marble. Ibeyareofa Jones, Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist, Dr. 
bright yellow colour, and are considered by Horace Hayrnan Wilson, Dr. Francis Balfour 
native practitioners as highly valuable in Dr. N. Wallicli, Dr. O’Sliaughnessy Lord 
certain indispositions of young children, Dalbousie, and Lord Canning, Mr/ Carev 
owing to their cordial and aleziplmrmic qua- and Mr. Marsltmau. 

tird S R PpJ ST abo “f 11,0 b ' gi r s °! “ ,UUS ' CALDECOTT, JOHN, Astronomer, Tre- 

h.h d « ,if fv T“ m g!VeU f - r a d08 ° t0 * Vftudrmn > wrote » description of the obser- 

babe of two months old, m conjunction with vatory built at Trcvaudrum by the Kaiah of 

an infusion of Womum or Siragum. This Travaucore, in 1837, in tbo Mad. Lit. Trans 
a80 . uscd t( « etl . ,er with Ka ‘ 1889.wl.VL 50,and Horary meieorologicai 
f k d J , lu I ,r ®l ,ilrln 8 a mixture observations at Trevandrum in the same 

for cleansing the inside of the mouths of new- journal 

born infants^ The Vytcans prescribe a solu- CALDANI, a body of Christians in Kur- 
tion of it in warm ghee, to be poured up the distan, who use the Syrian language in their 

nose in cases of nervous head-ache, and they liturgy._ De Bode. 6 S 

administer it too in Doslium(Typhus Fever), CALDERA BUSH Eng 
made into a draught wtth women’s milk,- Pandanus odorotissimus. Linn, 

Ams. Mat. Med. page 85. SeeBezoar. Screw t>in e , ]{ so . ; Moirili T*l 

CALCUTTA, in lat. 22° 33’, long. 88° 20’'6; Talaui, Tam. | g ’ 

at the cistern of the barometer at the Survey- This bush was brought into India from the 
or General s Office, is 18 feet G. T.S. above Mauritius. It is valuable for making soft 

the sea. It is the Capital of British India, matting; tbe leaves also contain fibres that 

built on the left or eastern bank of the Hooghly are applied to many useful purposes: the 

river, it is the seat of the Imperial Govern- droops from the stem are a mass of tolerably 

inenfc, is a place of great trade, and has a mint, flue fibres: and tbe ends beaten out are used 
a cathedral, a governor’s house, a fortress, by plasterers for brushes: the fibre is used 
a town-hall, great hospitals, schools and col- for lines and cordage, and the plant itself 
leges, a botanical garden, custom office, high makes good fences near the sea, but it soon 
court, and public monuments to Sir David becomes straggling.— Rhode, MSS. 
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CALENDAR. 


CALF. 


CALDERITE, a silico-iron and manganese Hence the year was called bissextile. This 
rock, first described by Mr. Piddington, almost perfect arrangement, which was deno- 
CALDOORTY, in Travancore, 700 feet minated the Julian style, prevailed generally 
above the sea, with a rain-fall of 150 to 200 throughout the Christian world, till the time 
inches. Tea is grown there. of Pope Gregory XIII. Tho Calendar of 

CALDWELL, The Reverend Dr. 1L, Julius Caesar was defective in this particular, 
during tho middle of the 19th century a that the solar year, consisting of 365 days 5 
missionary for Christianity in the south of hours and 49 minutes,and not of 365 days 6 
peninsular India. Author of the Comparative hours, as was supposed in the time of Julius 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, and Caesar, there was a difference between the ap- 
on the Shanar race. J parent year and the real year, of eleven rni- 

CALEDONIANS. See Polyandry, p, 107, nutes. This difference at the time of Gre- 
CALEE KUSTOOREE. Hind. Hibiscus gory XIII. had amounted to ten entire days, 
abelmoschus. the vernal equinox falling on the 11thinstead 

CALEMBERI. Sing. Coromandel or cala- of the 21st of March, at which period it fell 
manlier wood. correctly at tho time of the Council of Nice, 

CALENDAR of tho Chaldieans was seen in the year 325. To obviate this inconveni- 
by Callisthenes, the favourite of Afexander. ence, Gregory in 1582 ordained that the 15th 
It commenced B. C. 2234. The Chinese of October should be counted instead of the 
caleudar was reformed under the Han dynasty 5th for the future. The solar, i. e,, really the 
B. C. 1991. Nations havo adopted different sidereal year called the “ Shuboor Sun,” or 
divisions of time, and no uniform calendar has vulgarly, the “ Soor Sun/' that is the year of 
been general throughout the world, from which (Arabic) months, was apparently introduced 
history has presented difficulties aud contra- into the Deccan by Toghluk Shah, between 
dictions. A. O. J341 and 1344, and it is still used 

The Romans called the first day of each by the Mahrattas in all their more important 
month Calend, from a word which signified documents, the dates being inserted in Arabic 
“called,” because the Pontiffs, on those days, words written in Hindee (Mahrattee) charac- 
called the people together, to apprize them ters. “ Fuslee” or “ harvest” year of other 
of the days of festival in that month. Hence parts of India was not introduced until the 
we derive the name of Calendar. reign of Akbar and Shah Jehan, and they 

The Roman Calendar, which has, in great mostly continue to this day to be used even 
part, been adopted by almost all nations, is by the British, in revenue accounts.— History 
stated to have been introduced by Romulus, of the /Sikhs . Captain Cunningham, p. 34. 
the founder of Rome. He divided the JJunsen , ii. 402, 442. T. of lnd. Cal . 
year into ten months only,—Mars, Apriiis, CALENDERING, Mora, Tel. , a term said 
Maius, Junius, Quintilis, (afterwards called to bo corrupted from cylindering , cotton or 
Julius), Sextilis, (afterwards called Augustus), linen goods being passed between cylinders 
September, October, November and Decern* or rollers, aud made of a level and uniform 
ber. Mars, Maius, Quintilis, and October surface. In India, an appearance similar to 
contained 31 days, and each of the six that produced by calendering is given to 
other months 30 days, so that the ten months goods, particularly to such chintzes as were 
comprised 304 days. The year of Romulus intended for the Persian market, by beating 
was, therefore, of 50 days less duration than them and then rubbing them ou a board with 
the luuar year, and of 61 days less than the a shell slightly waxed. The texture is no 
solar year, and its commencement, of course, doubt injured by it. The coarse cloths for¬ 
did not correspond with any fixed season, merly largely exported were beaten with a 
Numa Pompilius corrected this calendar, by heavy block on a log of wood before being 
adding two months, Januarius andFebrua- made up in bales .—Rhode, MSS. 
rius, which he placed before Mars. Julius CALENDULA OFFICINALIS, Linn., 
C»sar consulted the astronomers of his time, Htat-Ta-ya, Burit, 
and fixed the solar year as 365 days 6 hours, CALF. Eng. 

•comprising, as they thought, the period from Basava, Hind. | Nandi, Sinn, 

one vernal equinoxyto another. The six hours The brazen calf, mentioned in Scripture as 
were .set aside, and at the end of four years an object of worship by the Hebrews, is still 
forming a day, the fourth year was made to worshipped by hindus in India, It is 
consist of 366 days. The day thus added, rarely if ever of wood, is often of brsfeg, 
was called intercalary, and was added to the but oftener of stone. Colonel Tod tells us that 
month of February, by doubling the 24th of the infant Bappa, son of Nagadit, when only 
that month, or according to their way of. three years old, was conveyed to the fortress 
reckoning, the sixth of the calends of March, of Bhandere, where he was protected by a 
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CALI. 


CALICO. 


Bhil of Yadu descent. Thence he was removed 
for greater security to the wilds of Parassur. 
Within its impervious recesses rose the three- 
peaked (tri-cuta) mountain, at whose base 
was the town of Nagindra, the abode of brah¬ 
mins, who performed the rites of the * great 
god/ In this retreat passed the early years 
of Bappa,wandering through these A lpine val- 
lies,amidst the groves of Bal, and the shrines 
of the brazen calf. The most antique temples 
are to be seen in these spots—within the dark 
gorge of the mountain, or on its rugged sum¬ 
mit,—in the depths of the forest, and at the 
sources of streams, where sites of seclusion, 
beauty, and sublimity alternately exalt the 
mind’s devotion. In these regions the creative 
power appears to have been the earliest, and 
at one time the sole object of adoration, whose 
symbols, the serpent-wreathed phallus (lin- 
gam), and its companion, the bull, were held 
sacred even by the ‘children of the forest/ 
In these silent retreats Mahadeva continued 
to rule triumphant, and the most brilliant 
festivities of Oodipoor were those where his 
rites were celebrated in the nine days sacred 
to him, when the Jain and Vaishnava mix 
with the most zealous of his votaries: but the 
strange gods from the plains of the Yamuna 
and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of the 
zeal of the Gehlotc from their patron divinity 
Eklinga, whose dewan, or vicegerent, is the 
Rana. The temple of Eklinga, situated in 
one of the narrow defiles leading to the capital, 
is an immense structure, though more sump¬ 
tuous than elegant. It is built entirely of 
white marble, most elaborately carved and 
embellished; but lying in the route of a bigot¬ 
ed foe, it has undergone many dilapidations. 
The brazen bull, placed under his own dome, 
facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly 
of the natural size, in a recumbent posture. 
It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly 
polished and without flaw, except where the 
hammer of the Tartar had opened a passage in 
the hollow flank in search of treasure. Amongst 
the many temples where the brazen calf forms 
part of the establishment of Bal-Cesar, there 
is one sacred to Nanda alone, at Naen in the 
valley. This lordly bull has his shrine attend¬ 
ed as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis; 
nor will Eklinga yield to his brother Serapis. 
The chauges of positiou of the Apis at Naen 
are received as indications of the fruitfulness 
of the seasons, though it is not apparent how 
such are contrived. There are perhaps in India 
millions of the idol Nandi, the bull or calf, the 
Vshan of Siva, and it is always placed in a 
seated posture looking towards the lingum.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. p. 222. See Bulb 

CALF-GRASS. Commelyna communis. 
CALI, iu hinduism, the expected 10th in- 
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carnation of Vishnu in the shape of a white 
horse with a human head. See Kali. 

CALI, several rivers have this name in India. 
The fall of the Cali Sind through the rocks 
at Gagrown and the Parbutti (Googul) are well 
worthy of a visit .—Ms Rajasthan , Vol. /., 

p. 16. 

CALICHTKAI YENNAI. Tam. Bonduc 
nut oil— Oil of Csesalpinia bonducella. 


CALICO. Enc. 

Kattun. Dan. Ivayin. Malay. 

Ratoon. But. Kayin-Kapas. ,, 

Toile de coton. Fr. Chaolwarri. Pers. 

Cot6n. „ Bawelnika. Pol. 

Kattun. Ger, Pano tie Algodao. Fort. 

Kapra. Hind. Wuboika. Rus. 

SafedKapra. „ Tula de Algodon. Sp. 

Bombagina. It. Cattun. Sw. 

Teladipfhta. ,, Tuni. Tam. 

Tela.. „ Gud’da. Tel 


Cotton cloth, originally manufactured at 
Calicut on the Malabar coast. It is still 
largely made in India, but the bulk of that 
used is brought from Britain. Arrian, (i. 
539) speaks of tho beautiful white linens 
of India, probably the same with the modem 
calicoes. These formed, as they do at pre¬ 
sent, a great part of tho people's clothing. 
The art of Calico-printing is one which was 
common to the Egyptians and Indians, and 
is still largely practised by the latter, and 
with a skill which in 1851 produced much 
to be admired, even in the midst of the pro¬ 
ductions of the world, and after so many at¬ 
tempts have boon made to improve an art 
certainly imported from the Fast. Pliny was 
acquainted with tho wonderful art by which 
cloths, though immersed in a heated dyeing 
liquor of one uniform colour, came out tinged 
with different colours, which afterwards could 
not be discharged by washing. The people 
of ludia were found practising the art whon 
first visited by Europeans. They apply the 
inordauuts both by pencils and by engraved 
blocks, though it has been said that the for¬ 
mer method was the only one employed. 
Blocks are however used throughout ludia. 
but silk handkerchiefs, some exhibited by Mr. 
Warrington to show the different stage of 
dyeing as practised in India, had the parts, 
where the round spots were to be, tied up 
with thread so as not to be affected by the 
dyeliquors. The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp 
tho figures on cloth which is to be embroider¬ 
ed. The stamps are formed of small blocks of 
kantul (Artocarpus) wood, with the figures 
carved in relief. The colouring matter is a 
red earth imported from Bombay, probably 
the so-called “Indian earth,” from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. Though the art is now practised 
to much perfection in Britain, the Indian 
patterns still retain their own particular beau- 
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CALICUT MANC UK. 


CALLAM, 


ties and command a crowd of admirers. This is 
no doubt due in a great measure to the 
knowledge which they have of the effect of 
colours, and the proportions which they pre¬ 
serve between the ground and the pattern 
by which a good effect is procured both at a 
distance and on a near inspection. Printing 
in gold and in silver \s a branch of the art 
which has been carried to great perfection in 
India, as well upon thick calico as upon fine 
muslin. The size which is used is not men¬ 
tioned, but in the Burmese territory the juice 
of a plant is used, which, no doubt, contains 
caoutchouc in a state of solution .—Hoyle 
Arts &c. of India, p, 483. Pennant's Hindoo- 
stan, Vol. 1, p. 132. McCulloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary , p. 215. 

CALIAN. See Kalian. 

CALTCOIL, the stronghold of the rajah of 
tire Kollari race, now ruled by the Pudda- 
cottah rajah. See Kollari. 

CALICUT, a town on the Malabar coast 
in lat. 11° 15J' N., long. 75° 47^' E. 
Jt is not visible from the ocean, the only 
building to be seen being a tall white lighthouse. 
Thick groves of cocoanut trees line the shore, 
and are divided from the sea by a belt of sand, 
while undulating green hills rise up behind 
and a background of mountains is often hid¬ 
den by banks of clouds. The name is from 
Colicodu, a cock crowing, as Cbcruman Permal 
gave his sword and all the land within 
cockcrow of a small temple to the Zamorin, or 
Kajah of Calicut, who attained considerable 
power in the 15th century, but in the early 
wars of thePortuguese, the British and the ma- 
homedans of Mysore, that high place was lost; 
Tippoo Sultan destroyed its flourishing trade, 
expelled from the country the merchants and 
factors of the foreign commerci al houses ; 
caused all the cocoanut and sandal trees to 
be cut down, and ordered the pepper plants 
in the whole surrounding district to 
be torn up and hacked to pieces because 
these plants, as he said, brought riches to the 
Europeans and enabled them to carry on war 
against the Indians. Besides cocoanut pro¬ 
ducts, Coffee, Pepper, Cardamoms, Ginger, 
Cocculus Indicus, Gingelly seed, Turmeric, 
Arrowroot, Croton Seeds, and Terra Ja- 
ponica form articles of export. There are 
many of the Tiar and Moplah race in the 
Calicut district. Calicut was the first port 
at which Vasco dq Gama arrived. It was 
subsequently visited in 1494 by Pedro da 
Covilham.— Uorsburgh, Bartolomeo’s Voyage 
to the East Indies . See Tiar, Moplah, 
Nicolo-di-Conti. 

CALICUT MANCHE. A trading ship of 
the western coast of India, gee Boat, 
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CALIFAH. A ruler, a vicegerent. See 
Calif, Khalifah, 

CALIFORNIA. See Tree. 

C ALIM ERE, a Cape or promontory in the 
district of Tanjore. 

CALI-NADI, the boundary between Delhi 
and Canouj was the Cali-nadi, or “ black 
stream the Calindi of the Greek geogra¬ 
phers. Dehli claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus.— Tod’s 
Rajasthan , Vol II, p. 9. 

CAL1NG A, an ancient kingdom on the east¬ 
ern coast of the peninsula of India, at its 
upper end. The dynasty ruled at Rajalunundry 
and in‘the Northern Circars. The meaning of 
the word is, a country abounding with creeks ; 
the town of Kalingapatam alone remains to 
indicate the rule of that dynasty, but the 
I Kling or Kalen of Burmah and the hindu re- 
| ligion of the Javanese, seem to have come 
| from them. See Kalinga ; Krishna, p. 546. 

CALINGAPATAM, a sea port town in the 
district of Canjam, in long. 84° 15'E. and 
! Lat. 18°14' N. 

CALINGULA. Tam. Chadr. Hind. A sluice, 
a weir, or waterway constructed in the bunds or 
dams of tanks to permit the escape of surplus 
water and thus guard against the accumu¬ 
lating waters overflowing the softer parts 
of the dam. 

j CALIF,from the Arabic “Khalifah,” a vicege- 
| rent, was the title assumed by the mahome- 
dan rulers at Bagdad, of whom the first after 
Mahomed were Umar, Abubakar andAli. Under 
the Abbas dynasty, they attained to great 
power. In Central Asia, the sultan at Con¬ 
stantinople is, even now, universally called the 
Caliph of Rome. 

Caliph Mamun, in A. D. 814, caused a 
degree of the earth’s surface to be measured. 
This was done on the sandy plains of Meso¬ 
potamia, between Palmyra and the Euphrates, 
by which 56’66 miles were fixed as the equi¬ 
valent of a degree of the heaven’s circumfer¬ 
ence. Caliph Mamun, son o? Harun ur Rashid, 
forced an entrance into the pyramids. Later, 
Salah-ud-din, the Saladin of Europeans, used 
their casings, at least, as stone quarries. 
Caliph Umar was the second caliph in suc¬ 
cession to Mahomed. His time was a period 
of great extension of mahomedanism. The 
battle of Kadesia was fought and won by 
his general Saad, and put an end to the 
Persian empire of the Parsi. He imposed the 
kliirsj on Syria, and died and was buried at 
Jerusalem where his tomb still is. Bjornstjer - 
na's British Empire in the East, p. 97. 
Bunsen ii. 150. See Caliph, Khalif, Khalifab, 
Kadesia, Khiraj. 

CALISAYA. See Cinchona. 

CALLAM or COLONG STRAIT, isfonn- 
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CALIGONUM POLYGONOIDES. 


CALCENAS NICOBARICUS. 


ed by Pulo Callamand its contiguous islands, 
and on the east side by the mainland and 
Palo Loomat.— Horsburgh. 

CALLEE KUSTOOREE. Beng. Hub- 
ool-mooshk. Abelmoschus moschatus. 

CALLICARPA, a genus of plants of the or¬ 
der Verbenace®. 

CALLICARPA AMERICANA. Lam. Syn. 
of Callicarpa lanata. 

CALLICARPA ARBOREA, Roxb. A small 
tree of Nepaul, Kemaon, Oude, the Morung 
mountains, Goalpara, Chittagong and Moul- 
mein. Wood not known.— Voigt. 

CALLICARPA CANA. Linn. Syn. of 
Callicarpa lanata. Roxb. 

CALLICARPA INCANA, Roxb. 


Pattharman, Jh. 

B’a-pattra, „ 

Bannu, „ 


Sumali, Chen. 

Denthur, Rav. 

Drusa „ 


Grows in the Panjab.— J. L. Stewart , M . D. 
CALLICARPA LANATA. Linn. Roxb. 


Callicarpa cana, Linn. 

„ tomentosa, Lam. 

„ Americana, Lour. 


Massandari, Reno. 

Aroosha fibre ofChitagong 
Bastra, Hind. 


Tondi; 
Teregam, 
Kafc Itornul, 


Maleal. 

>> 

Tam. 


CALI SIND. This river comes from Rangri, 
and its petty branch, the Sodwia from 
RagboO' gliur. There are four rivers in India 
called Sind: first the Sinde or Indus; the Little 
Sinde; the Cali Sinde, or “ black riverand 
the Sinde rising at Latoti, on the plateau 
west and .above Seronge. 

CALIYUGA. See Yuga. 

CALLA AROMATICA. Roxb. Homa- 
onema aromatica.— Schott. 

CALLAGOUK ISLAND, lat. 15°34.12' 
N., long. 97° 38' in the opening of the gulf of 
Martaban, is a small granite islandrising about 
1.50 feet above the sea with few trees and with 
a small skirting shore, with indenting bay, 
in which mangroves grow. It has also the 
name of Curlew island: when we visited it in 
1863, it had only as inhabitants, the labour¬ 
ers quarrying stones for the lighthouse at Cape 
Negrais. 

CALLISTEPIIUS CHINENSIS. Cass, 
d. c. Syn. of Aster chinensis. Chinese Star. 
This is very comraou in Ajmere gardens. 
Several species are named by Voigt as having 
been grown near Calcutta. Gent. Med. Top 
page 206. 

CALLITRIS QUADRIVALVIS. Vent; 
or jointed Arbor vitae, produces the juniper 
resin or sandarach of commerce. 


This plant is recommended by Dr. Royle, 
for its fibre. O’Shaughnessy says it is bitterish 
and rather aromatic. Royle Fib. Plants , p. 
310. O'Shaughnessy, p. 456. 

CALLICARPA TOMENTOSA. Lam. Syn. 
of Callicarpa lanata. 

CALLICHROA PLATYGLOSSA. A bor¬ 
der flower, yellow with a broad ray, it seldom 
exceeds a foot iu height.— 

CALLINICUS, a surname of the second 
Seleucus, B. C. 246, and the fourth of the 
Syrian rulers, after Alexander. See Greeks of 
Asia. 

CALLISTHENES, as the friend of Alex-1 
ander was permitted access to the Babylonish 
records. See Babylon.—Calendar. 
CALLIGONUM POLYGONOIDES. Linn. 

Balauja Trana-Indu?, | Phogally, Flowers, 

Berwaja „ „ I Tirni, Root. 

Phok orPhog,Cia-Incki8. | 

The shoots of this moderately sized shrub 
are greedily eaten by goats and camels, the 
wood is used as fuel, and in Bikauir the 
twigs are much used for huts and for linings 
of shallow wells. In the Cis Sutlej and South¬ 
ern Punjab,the fallen flowers, are used as large¬ 
ly as in Mozaffargurh for food they are made 
into bread, or are cooked with ghi and eaten 
as a relish, Dr. J, L. StewarU 
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CALLIOPSIS, a genus of flowering plants, 
esteemed iu India. In sowing, dig and pulver¬ 
ise 18 inches deep, give abundance of manure. 
Water before sowing ; sow thinly and press, 
and cover with fine sand. Riddell. 

CALLY-MOLIAN. Tam. Sfcapelia vir- 

gata. 

CALMAGROSTIS KARKA. GMEL.Syn. 
of Amphidonax karka. 

CALMUC, See Kalmuk; Kalkas. 
CALNAH, in long. 88° 24' E., and lat. 
25° 29' N. 

CALNEH, an ancient town, on the site of 
which it is supposed that C’tesiphon was built. 
See Kesra, Kalneh, C’tesipbon. 

CALOD1UM COCHIN-CHINENSE. 
Lour. Syn of Cassyta filiformis. Linn. 

CaLOEE. Sumatran. Rheea: China Grass. 
Boehmeria nivea. 

CALCENAS NICOBARICUS. The Nico¬ 
bar Pigeon. It is of great size and splendour ; 
its appearance and habits exhibit a near ap¬ 
proach to the gallinaceous birds. It lives 
chiefly on the ground, runs with great swift¬ 
ness, and flies up into a tree when disturbed. 
Its nest is of the rude platform construction 
usual among the pigeon family; one of them 
was built in a tree about ten feet from the 
ground and contained a single white egg— 
Maegillivray'i Voyage, Vol l t p, 244. 
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CALOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


CALOMEL, a chloride of mercury used in 
medicine by European and native medical 
practitioners. It is known in India as Has* 
kapur, but is rarely free from soluble cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, which is often present in 
poisonous proportions, unfitting such for me¬ 
dicinal us e.—Powell. 

CALONYCTION GRANDIFLORUM, Ckoisy. 

Syn. 

Convolvulus grandiflorus, Linn . 

Convolvulus latiflorus, Desrouss. 

Ipomaea latiflora, Rom. cC* Schult. 

Moon flower, Knq. Naga-mughati, Tam. 

Mundavalli, Maleal. Vuladambu, . „ 

Naga-rama-katti Tel 

This beautiful creeper was introduced into 
the East from the West Indies. Its large 
pure white blossoms open at sunset atid fade 
at daylight. Its seeds, when young, are eaten. 
CALONYCTION ROXBURGHIJ, G. Don. 

Syn. 

Ipomaea grandiflora, Roxb., Rheede. 

Nway-ka-zwon a I Chandnee, Hind* 

pkyoo, Bijrm. I PaudUi Vankaia, Tel. 

This large flowered species of Ipomea, whose 
snowy blossoms open at sunset and shut at 
daylight, is sometimes seen carried over ar¬ 
bours and paudals on the Tenasserim Coast. 
It is 

- “ tbe white moon-flower such as shows 

On Serendib’s high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail 
Scenting her clove trees in the gale.’’— Mason. 

CALONYCTION SPECIOSUM, Choisy. 

Syn. 

Ipomaea bona nox. Linn. Munda Valli van 
Rheede. 

This species also with the same English 
name is seen in European gardens in 
Tenasserim.— Mason. 

CALOOWELL. Singh. Benjamin. 

CALOPHYLLUM (from “Kalos” beauti¬ 
ful, and “ phulloiT a leaf), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Garciniacoae. 
C. angustifolium, inopyllum and tacamahaca, 
grow in S. E. Asia. Several species 
in Southern India have not as yet been 
determined, and possibly they may all be 
one or two species. They furnish use¬ 
ful timber; C. angustifolium yielding the 
Poon spars of commerce, or one of them; 
and C. calaba, the East Indian Tacamahaca, 
though C. Inophyllum is also quoted as the 
Tacamahaca tree. "Voigt names C. angustifo¬ 
lium, C. inophyllum, C. polyanthum and C. 
tacamahaca. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
house carpenters often use the timber of a 
species of calophyllum, which also furnishes 
spars. A species of Calophyllum, Poona 
marum,is a large tree common in the Western 
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Ghauts of Peninsular India, Its wood is 
much used in house, and to some extent in 
ship, building. Calophyllum angustifolium 
grows in Penang. C. Blumii, Wight, in Java. 
C. Burmanni in Ceylon. C. decipiens in Tra- 
vancore. C. longifolinm in Bombay. C. Moonii 
in Ceylon. C. polyanthum, Wall, in the Kbasya 
mountains, C. tacamahaca in Madagascar and 
the Seychelles, and C, tomenfosum, Wight, in 
Ceylon.-- Voigt 87, Mason , Mclvor. 

CALOPHYLLUM. Specie s. 

Oondie. Mahr. 

Common on the Bombay coast, growing 
on sandy sheltered spots close to the sea on 
the coast south of the Savitree, north of 
that river it is rare. The wood never rea¬ 
ches any size, and is always crooked. A good 
bitter oil is furnished by the seeds.— Dr. Gib¬ 
son. 

CALOPHYLLUM,a species of Tenasserim, 
which house carpenters often use as timber, 
and the tree also furnishes spars. 

CALOPHYLLUM. Species. 

Poonyet. Burk. 

Firewood] of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs 39 lbs. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, tbe average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot.— Dr. 

• Brandis Cal. Cat Ex. of 1862 . 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Thu-ra-plie. Burk. 

A wood of British Burmah, (Martaban ? 
and Tavoy]) used for carving images, occa¬ 
sionally for canoes. A cubic foot of it weighs 
57 lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil tbe 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 4 feet.—Z>r. Brandis . 

CALOPHYLLUM. Species . 

Thu-ra-pee, Burk. 

A large tree, used for masts and spar3 in 
Martaban. 

CALOPHPLLUM, Species. 

Turra-phee. Burk- 

Used for masts, &c. in Tavoy. (These two 
seem identical with the above of Dr. Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

Waldombe. Singh. 

A tree of the western parts of Ceylon, the 
timber of which is used for common house 
building purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 
lbs. It lasts 20 years.— Mr. Mendis . 

CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
Roxburgh. This is the Piney tree of Penang, 
where it grows. It occurs also in Coorg, My¬ 
sore, Canara, and along the ghats, northwards 
to Sawuntwarree, but rarely of any great size 
beyond the line of the Neelgoond ghat* It is 
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CALOPIIYLTjUM ang ustifolium. 


CALOPHYLLUM DECIPIENS. 


a magnificent tree when growing in the ra¬ 
vines of the southern ghats of Canara. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Gibson and Dr. Cleghorn, the 
Poon spars are obtained from this tree, but 
the trees are becoming scarce, and aro perhaps 
more valuable than teak, Dr. Gibson says 
that, to the best of his knowledge, the Poon 
spars are furnished by Caiophyllurn angusti- 
folium, which is a magnificent tree in the 
ravines of the southern ghats. In habit 
and appearance it is totally distinct from C. 
inophyllum. These spars are found along the 
ghats, from the Sawuntwarree border south¬ 
ward, but rarely of any great .size till the line 
of the Neelcond ghat is passed. At another { 
place he says that the Poon spars of the first 
class were not procurable in the jungles near-1 
e 3 t to the coast, and probably owing to the 
continued extension of cultivation. It is ra¬ 
ther from the inland forests of Canara, backed 
as these are by those of Coorg to the cast, 
that the supply of Poon spars is principally 
drawn. On his way from the Mysore border to 
Sircee, he saw. in more than one place, im¬ 
mense spars of Poon standing as trees, but 
scorched, burned up, and rendered useless. Dr. 
Cleghorn tells us that young trees, especially 
such as are in accessible places, are most care¬ 
fully preserved in Coorg, Mysore and Canara. 
In one case which came within his observation, 
several valuable spars were found in a bridge, 
the total estimate of which was 250 Rupees. 
But Poon spars, although highly prized for 
ship building, are ill suited for making 
bridges. This incident he remarks, illus¬ 
trates the importance of officers in the De¬ 
partment of Public Works, Telegraph, &c., 
making themselves acquainted with the de¬ 
scription of timber available and suitable for 
their wants. He also mentions that the Super¬ 
intendent of Coorg had received several tenders 
for the supply of Poon spars and other timber 
at the distance of at least three miles from the 
Soolia river, showing the scarcity of such wood 
and the readiness of the Maugalore contractors 
to carry it several miles to the nearest water 
carriage. These opinions of Drs. Gibson and 
Cleghorn, that the Poon spars of commerce 
are obtained from the Caiophyllurn angusti- 
folium are of great value. But in 1850, in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Central Committee 
for the Exhibition of 1851, the Poon of com¬ 
merce was supposed by Dr. Wight to be from 
the Dillenia pentagyna, “Rowaden/* Tel., a 
largo timber tree. The wood of Dillenia 
pentagyna is said to be exceedingly strong 
and very durable, even when buried under 
ground, and it is a stately forest tree, common 
on the face of the W. Ghats. It is also a 
native of the Northern Cirears and flowers in i 
March and April. The similarity of native 


names between this and Caiophyllurn inophyl¬ 
lum, led Dr. Wight to suspect some con¬ 
fusion. Dr. Wight was satisfied that D. peu- 
tagynia is the tree which furnishes the Poon 
spars, being a tall, andCalophyllum inophyllum 
a short stunted tree. Dr. Cleghorn commends 
the strict conserving of C. angustifolium in 
Coorg and Canara,— Drs. Gibson, Ckghorn 
and iViyht, Mr. Rohde s MSS., Dr. Roxburgh , 
Tredgold. Markham , p. 452. See Poon. 

CALOPIIILLUM APETALUM. Willde* 
Syn. of Caiophyllurn spurium, Choky. 

CALOPHYLLUM BINTAGOR. Roxb. 
Syn. of Caiophyllurn inophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM BRACTEATUM. Thw. 
A great tree, grows in the Saffragam District 
of Ceylon, by the sides of streams at no great 
elevation.— Thw. Enum. PL Zeyl, 7, p. 51. 

CALOPHYLLUM BRASILIENSE. See 
Caiophyllurn. 

CALOPHYLLUM BURMANNI, Wight. 
Illust. I., 129. This tree grows in the hotter 
parts of the island of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation.— Thw. En. PL Zey. /., p. 52. 

CALOPHYLLUM CALABA, Linn. 
Caiophyllurn spurium, Choisy. 
Caiophyllurn calabioides, G. Don. 
Caiophyllurn apetalum, Wilkl. 
Caiophyllurn calaba, Linn. 

C. Wightiana, Wall. 

Hubbe mara, Can. G orrukeenee, Singh. 

Calaba tree, Eng. Cheru Pinuai. Tam. 

Tsiru panna, Maleal. 

This is a native of the western provinces of 
Ceylon and of Travancore, and produces the 
true East Indian Tacamahaca resin. It grows 
to a height of GO feet, and its timber is used 
for bullock carts, staves, cask headings and 
house buildings. In Canara and Sunda, it 
grows on the banks of rivers and streams, 
chiefly above the ghats. The wood is used for 
canoes. Sir J. Herschel seems to think the 
East Indian Tacamahaca to be the produce of 
C. inophyllum, for he says, specimens obtained 
from Caiophyllurn inophyllum, the Tacamalia- 
ca of Ceylon, are desirable in order to aid 
pharmacologists in accurately determining the 
Tacamahaca of European commerce.— Hen* 
chel's Manual of Scientific Enquiry , p. 414. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy , Mr. Mendis , Dr. Gibson, 
IV.<bA.,p.m. 

^ CALOPHYLLUM CALABIOIDES. Don. 
Syn. of Caiophyllurn spurium, Choisy. 

CALOPHYLLUM CUNEIFOLIUM,Thw. 
A great tree, grows at au elevation of 3000 
to 4000 feet at Madamahanewera in Ceylon. 
— Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. I.,p . 51. 
CALOPHYLLUM DECIPIENS. Wight. 
Ic. 128. 
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CALOHIYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM TRAPEZIFOLIUM. 


far. a ; foliis obovato-oblongis, basi rotun- 
datis. 

Var. ft ; foliis cordato-orhiculatis. 

Var, a grows in the Ambagamowa District; 
Var. ft grows at Hiniaoon Corle, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 1000 to 2000 feet.— Thw. Emm. Pi 
Zeyl /., p 51. 

CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. Linn ; 
Roxb. 

Calophyllum bintagor, I Balsamaria inophyl- 
Roxb . I lum, Lour. 


tember, and frequently attains the age of 
300 years. It is cultivated in Java for the 
sake of its shade and the fragrance of its 
flowers ; the wood is much used in house, and 
to some exteut in ship-building. The wood is 
coarse grained, strong, durable and ornamen¬ 
tal. Mr. Dalrymple tells us, that no tree is 
superior to this for knees and crooked timber. 
The seeds yield a valuable oil, and a resin 
is obtained from the roots, said by some 
authorities to be identical with the Taca- 
mahaca of the isle of Bourbon. The dowers 


Sultana charapa. Brng. j Oundi ? Maiir. 
Plmng-nyct. Borm. Ponna. JVIaleal. 

Wuuianiara. Can. | Domba Gass. Singh. 
Undi. 1 .)uk. Dombe. 

Alexandrian Laurel. Eng Pinna maram. Tam. 
Undi. Hind. Ponna chettu. Tkl. 

Sarpauka. „ j Puunaga 

Sultana ehampa „ | Punnagamu 

The dower, 

Surpuu ka phul. Hind. Pinne-pu. Tam. 
Punaga. Sans. Ponua-pu. Tkl. 

The oil, 

Poon-seed Oil. Eng. Pinuay yennai. Tam. 
Surpunkatel Hind. Pinnay uuna. Tel. 
Piune-cotte yeunai. Tam, 

This beautiful tree, with an appropriate 
name, grows in the western part of Ceylon, 
where it is employed for masts and cross sticks 
of Yettra dhonies and fishing boats, and poles 
of bullock carts. A cubic foot weighs 40 lbs. 
Dr. Wight says, as to Coimbatore, that the 
tree is rare at that distance from the coast; 
the wood is coarse grained, but very strong 
and durable, and on the coast is used in ship 
building. In the alpine forests, it attains a 
great size and furnishes the poon spars so 
valuable for shipping ; so far as he could 
learn, there are two or three species of Calo- 
phyllum used for the same purpose uuder the 
general name of poon. The Alexandrian 
Laurel grows to a considerable size on the 
Malabar Coast, but is a still larger tree on the 
island of Balambangan and along the shores 
of Banguey and Sampamnangio, where it has 
got the names of Falo-Maria and Dancawn. 
It is also common in the Philippine islands, 
where the natives prepare oil from the fruit 
of it in the same manner as is done in 
Malabar. Near the Burman monasteries, 
this fragrant dowered species of Calophyllum 
is occasionally seen in cultivation, and is a 
remarkably handsome tree. It occurs in 
Ceylon and in all parts of India, and is in 
dower and fruit most ypart of the year. The 
tree is worthy of attention, as it grows well 
in sandy tracts close to the sea, where few 
others thrive ;it is rare at a distance from the 
coast. In the alpine forests, it attains a 


have the odour of Mignonette, The oil is 
manufactured and used at Bombay, Tinnevelly, 
and other parts of India, as a lamp oil. The 
seeds from which it is obtained are very 
oleaginous, and yield about GO per cent, of 
their weight of oil. In the Samoan islands, 
the large ava-bowi is made from the tanuinu, 
Calophyllum inophyHum, and occupies a con¬ 
spicuous place.— Copt. Elphtnsioue Enhne, 
Islands oj the Western Pacific^ p. 46. Lrs. 
Wight , Gibson , Mason, Ains!it, O'tihaugh- 
nessy, Eng . Cyc ., AW>. ii, 606, Voigt. Thwaites 
1. 51. See Oils, 

CALOPHYLLUM LANCEOLARIA. Sec 
Calophyllum longifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. * 

The-ra-pi, Burm. I Tha-ra-bi, Berm. 

Tha-na-bi, „ | 

In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two other species of the same genus, 
which are of smaller growth. It bus a red 
wood adapted to cabinet making. It is abuu- 
dant iu Mergui, Tavoy, and in lesser quanti¬ 
ties near the Attaran Kiver and its teeders. 
Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
22£ feet. When seasoned, it sinks in water. 
It is there used for planking, masts and yards 
of junks ; it is excellent for helves, but not 
procurable at Maul mein in sulFicient abun¬ 
dance. strongly recommended to make models. 
— Dr. McClelland. Captain Lance. 

CALOPHYLLUM TAOAMAHACA. See 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM MOONII, Wight, 11- 
lust, I. 129 ; Domba keeua-gass. Sing. 
A great tree of the Ceylon forests iu the, dis¬ 
trict between Galle and Ratnapoora \ not un¬ 
common,— Thw. Enum . PL Zeyl. p. 52- 

CALOPHYLLUM ^ TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight Illust. I., 128; lveena tel. Singh. A 
tree of Ceylon growing in the central province 
abundantly, at an elevation of 3000 to 5000 
feet; common. Its timber is valued for build¬ 
ing purposes, and the seeds are collected in 
considerable quantities for the oil they contain. 
Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. I.) p. 51. 


great size and it is said furnishes the poon CALOPHYLLUM TRAPEZIFOLIUM, 
spars so valuable for shipping. It yields Thw. A great troe of Ceylon iu the Hunas- 
fruit twice a year, in March and Sep giria District, in the Central Province, grow- 
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CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 


CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 


ing at an elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet.— 
Thw. Emm. Pl.Zeyl. p. 51, 
CALOPHYLLUM WALKERII, Wight 
Ulust. I, A tree of Ceylon growing at Newera 
Iillia, Adam’s Peak, and other of the most 
elevated parts of the island. An oil is extract¬ 
ed from the seeds of this and the other specie; 
of the genus, which is used for burning.— 
Thw. Enum.Pl. Zeyl. I.,p. 51. 

CALOSANTHES INDICA, Blume. W. I- 
Syn. 

Bignouia Indica, lloxb. 

„ pentandra Lour. 

Spathodea Indica. 

Khyoung Sha, Bo rat. Achimaram, Tam. 

Shioua Hind. Vanga, „ 

Aulantlia, Male.il* Pan a wood Anglo » 

Totilla-gass, Sinch* Dundilapu chottu Tel. 

| Pam-pdua cliettu, 

This tree has been noticed under its sy¬ 
nonym, Bignonia Indica. It grows in Ceylon, 
Coimbatore, throughout the Konkans, in 
Malum, and the jungles of Khandeish. Dr. I 
Wight mentions that it is said to be a very' 
soft and juicy wood, of no value.—Dr. Wight. 
Voigt. Thwaites. See Bignonia Indica. 

CALOSOMA. One of the Coleoptera of 
Hong Kong. 

* CALOTES. Mr. Jerdon obtained at Su¬ 
gar a new species of Calotes, with enormous 
head, short and thick body, the tail not ex¬ 
ceeding the body in length, and the toes also 
short and strong ;—Jour. B. A. S. 

CALOTROPKJ, R. Brown. A genus of 
plants of the natural order Asclepiaceac, of 
which C. gigantea, C. Herbacea andC. Procera 
are named by Voigt. They produce useful 
fibres, a cotton wool, an acrid juice, and a 
gutta percha like substauce and a manna. 
Of this geuus three species are met with all 
over Southern Asia, but Calotropis gigantea 
is that common in the southern, and C. Ha- 
miltonii in the northern parts, and C. procera 
grows in Persia; the last extends even to 
Syria. Voigt, p. 540. 

CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. Brown. 

Var. a. Alba or white. Var. /3 lilicina or blue. 
Wight's Contrib. 

' a. white variety. 

Asclepias gigantea. Linn. 

Ashur. An. * Mudar Hind. 

Akund: the white Var. Ak. „ 

Shwet Akund. Beng. , Yerika. Maleal. 

Mai-oh. Burm. I Erika. 

Rowi of Bombay | Belerika. „ 

Yokada Can. | Akund Sans. 

Bed-ul- Askar. Egypt. Arka. 

Kerch er Mandara 

Gigantic swallow wort Sri ai-Taurkam 

[Eng. I Moodu-waru. Singh. 

Curled flowered I Vella yercam. Tam. 

Calotropis Eng. ‘ Telia jilledu. Tjil. 

Akund Hind. Racha jilledu, 

Muddar Jilledu 
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The plant. 

Akundo Beng. Madar, Hind. 

Shwot Akund „ Yerkam marm. Tel. 

Ak-ka-jhar Hind. Jillodu chetfcoo Tkl. 

This plant, with another species or variety, 
is by the hind us held sacred to Siva, Its 
flowers, also, form one of the five darts with 
which Kama, the Indian god of love, is sup¬ 
posed to pierce the hearts of mortals. 

Infants winged, who mirthful throw 
Shafts rose tipped from nectaroous bow. 

Sir William Jones refers to it in his hymn 
to Kama Deva. 

Fibre of the Yercura. 


Jiladu nara, 

Tel. I Yercum nar, 

Tam. 

Ak, 

Hind. | 



Rope or Coir. 


Madar. 

H ind. Toondee coir, 

Tam. 

Lamb-dure, 

Gal am Turoo, 

Tkl. 

There are two varieties of this shrub, var . 


a , alba; var. /?, lilicina, which grow in 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, all India, and Burmali, 
and yield many valuable products. It will grow 
in barren places, and it has been sug¬ 
gested to plant it as a barrier to drift 
sands. It yields a kind of manna called 
Shah ur-al-ashur, also Ah or Mudar ha shuhur 
(sugar). Its milky juice has been pre¬ 
pared like caoutchouc and gutta percha. 
It is evaporated in a shallow dish, either 
in the sun or in the shade ; when dry, it 
may be worked up in hotwater with a 
wooden kneader, as this process removes the 
acridity of the gum. It becomes immedi¬ 
ately flexible in hotwater, but hardens in cold 
water, is soluble in oil of turpentino, and takes 
impressions. It is however a conductor of 
electricity. Mr. Monckton proposed makiug 
use of the downy substance contained in the 
follicles of the plant; and had paper made 
of it, as well pure as when mixed with two- 
fifths of the pulp of the hemp (Sunn?), which 
natives use for making paper. As the glos¬ 
sy and silky, but comparatively short fibre, 
is difficult to spin, a mixture of one-fifth of 
cotton was made, in order to enable it to be 
worked. A good wearing cloth, which stands 
washing and takes a dye, was produced. It is 
however well suited for stuffing pillows 
or coverlets, Mr. Monckton calculated that 
its cost would be one rupee a maund. 
This silky down of the pods is used 
by the natives on the Madras side in 
making a soft, cotton-like thread. It is suscep¬ 
tible of being spun into the finest yarn for 
cambric, and has been used for the manu¬ 
facture of a light substitute for ’flannel by 
Messrs. Thresher and Gleunie of London. 
It works well with either silk or cotton; 
it is also being tried by Messrs. Cowan 
and Co. of Edinburgh as a material for 
C 24 
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CALOTROFIS HAMILTONII. CALFICARPUM ROXBURGH#* 

paper. The cleaned fibres are the Bowstring*! inferior as an emetic remedy. According to 
Hemp of India, one of the strongest fibres Dr. Wallich, this and C.gigantea are the same 
known. It possesses most of the qualities of flax, species.— O'Skanghnessy, page 454. 
and can be worked with the same machinery, CALOTROPIS HERBACEA, Carey. 
as the fibre splits to almost any degree of fine- Asclepias kerbacea of Roxburgh, 
ness with the hackle, and bears dressing and Cliota Akunda. Hind. 

beatin^ well. For many years this fibre was Their roots are employed to make gunpow- 
used by the wealthy natives for making strong der charcoal. The stem yields useful strong 
cloths cambrics, and lawns worn by the rajahs, fibres, and the white silk-like materials of the 


and it is still employed for making fishing 
lines, nets, gins, bow-strings and tiger 
traps on account of its strength. It does 
not rot readily in water, as the resinous 
milky juice of the plant (a kind of sub¬ 
stitute for gutta perclia, hut a conductor 
of electricity) seems to preserve it. The 
soft white fibre, though till lately un¬ 
known in England, has long been familiar to 
natives of India. Of two ropes made of the fibre, 
a piece of one, about 7 feet long, sustained for 
some time 540 lbs., and broke with 552. 
This was found the strongest of the cordage 
fibres tried in the Coimbatore district. 
The fibre is used everywhere in Asia 
to make fishing lines, being of extraordinary 
strength,and it is even considered better adapt¬ 
ed for cloth than for cordage. The strength 
of the fibre exceeds that of all other vegetable 
substances, as the following experiments, of 
a three strand § inch rope will show. 

Weight sustained. 

1 Coir (Cocos nucifer-i). 224 lbs. 

2 Pooley Maujee (Hibiscus C.uinabinin.) 290 

3 M arool (Sauseviera z«y 1 anica) ... 316 

4 Cotton (Gossypinm Herbacemn) ... 34C 

5 Cntthalay nar (Agave Americana)... 362 

6 Junapuin or (Sunn Crotolarca juueea) 407 

7 Tercuni nar (Calotropis gigautea) ... 552 

Its fibre is valued at £30 to £35 a ton. 
The follicles are supposed by some to be 
the apple of Sodom. Its juice and the pow¬ 
dered bark of its roots, have long been em¬ 
ployed as an alterative, by the natives of 
India, in Inrosy and other cutaneous affec¬ 
tions, and re no doubt possessed of active 
properties. )r. Duncan obtained from it a 
principle whica he called Mudarine . In Ara¬ 
bic authors on Materia Medica it is even 
supposed to have been known to tlio Greeks. 
—Hooker's Him. Journ. 1, 86 Royle t Him. 
BoL } 275. Drs. Riddell , Hunter , Mason } 
0 Shaughnessy , p. 43, Wight M. E. Reports of 
1857. Hoyle Fib . Pl t Simmonds. Com. Prod. 
Burton iii. 122, Jour. Agri-llort. Socy. of 
India y viii. 107, 226. See Carbon. Cryptos- 
tegia grandifiora. Dip^terocarpus las vis. Ficus, 
Hevea Guianensis. 

CALOTROPIS HAMILTON#, Wight. 
This is the most common species in the upper 
provinces of India. The bark of the root 
and the dried milk possess similar properties 
to those of the Cr gigantea ; it is, however, far 


pods has been successfully tried to mix with 
silk.— Voigt. M. E. Proceedings. 

CALOTROPIS PRO CERA, R. Brown. 

Syn. 

C. Hamilton!, IP. l C. gigantea, Andr. 
Asclepias procera, A it. | 

Aka IIind. Spalraak Punjab. 

Madar „ Pashkand )r 

Beidelsar Nalla jilledu 

•Spuliuei Punjab. Jilledu Tel. 

This grows in Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, 

I Pcshawur, in the Punjab is quite arboreous, 
ten or twelve feet high, and in Sind four 
| and five lcet in girth. The bark is strip¬ 
ped and made into halters for cattle, ropes, 
netting, twine and fishing lines, all durable. 
The silky floss of its follicles is used 
for pillows. A manna, Shakr-ul-AsLar, and 
Shakr-ul-Tighal, obtained from it, is sold 
in the shops. Its acrid juice is applied to 
cutaneous ailments and iu leprosy, and it 
is used by Rajputs to poison their infant 
daughters. The fresh bark of the root, also 
the powder of the root, are used in lepvosy. 
The insect that causes the manna is called 
Galtigul.— Royle. III. Ind. Bot. t p. 275. 
O'Shaiighnessy, p. 45*1. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CALPA. Sansc. Creation or Formation. 
In Hindu theogony, at the end of every Calpa 
(Creation), all things are re-absorbed in the 
deity, who, in the interval of another creation, 
reposes himself on the Serpent Sesha (dura¬ 
tion), who is also termed Ananta (endless.) 
Agni Savarni, in Hindu mythology, is one of 
the 14 Patriarchs who preside successively 
over the 14 Manwantara of the Calpa.— 
Warren's Kala Sanhita , p. 311. 

CALIPEE lVgunnahs have been under 
British rule since 1806. 

CALPENTYN ISLAND, south of Cor- 
diva, on the west coast of Ceylon, is low, 
abounding witli cocoanut trees, and extends 
from lat. 7° 3G' N., to 8° 16' N., the long 
tongue of laud on the south almost touching 
the nmn.-^lJorsburgh. 

CALPI, a Hindu astronomical term of 
4,320,000,000 years. See Calpa. 

CALPICARPUM ROXBURGHII. Peri- 
wincle tree, Eng. 

Syn, 

Cerbera fructicosa. 

Sa-lat, Burn, | Qutti gunneru, Tel. 
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CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLi FOLIA. 


CALYTRIPLEXOBOVATA. 


A handsome flowering shrub, almost con¬ 
stantly covered with blossoms, like those of 
the rosy-peviwincle, Vinca rosea , but larger 
and faintly fragrant ''—Mason. 

CALPETTY, a hamlet of Ceylon in the 
neighbourhood of Colombo. 

CALTURA.in L. 80 1 °4' E, and L. 6°12'N. 

C ALUM BA ROOT. Cocculus pulmatus, 
DtC. Was first made known as a medicine by 
F. Redi about 1677. iSemedus mentioned it 
before 1722 among medicines from India, In 
works on Materia Medica in use in India, it 
occurs by the name of Kalumb. It grows 
wild in the forests of Mozambique and Oibo | 
in Eastern Africa. 

CALUM TAR 00. Tel. Calotropis gj. 
gantea, 

CALURANA. Singh. Helluborus niger. 

CALUVERE, Singh. Ebony. ] 1 Eng. A 
tree of the northern and eastern part of Cey¬ 
lon, furnishing a fine black wood, used largely 
for buildings and furniture. A cubic foot 
weighs 71 lbs , and it lasts 80 years.— Mendis. 

CALVARY, a mount or cone. The early 
Christians believed that Adam and Eve were 
interred hero. 

CALYPTR/EA. A genus of Molluscs. 

CALYA, on CALINAUA, a serpent slain 
by Krishna. 

CALYMERE POINT, on the Coromandel 
coast, in lat. 10° 18' N., long, 79° 5LJ' E, is 
low, and covered with cocoanut trees, with 
two pagodas near each other about a mile in * 
land.— Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA VIRIDIS resorts 
to dense thickets when alarmed, but will 
sally out to feed on fruit, wild figs, &e. 
and mingle with barbets and other birds in 
so doing ; the note is low and sweet ; a mel¬ 
low whistle, like the Eurylaimi, they are 
tame and stupid.— Mr. lUyth in JJL As. Soc. 
Journal See Iiupicolina. 

OALYPTORIIYNCUS, Vigors and Hors- 
eie lu. A genus of birds of the sub-family 
Cacatuina, Calyptorhynchus galeatum; Vigors 
and Horstield, Syn of Psittacus galeatum, 
Latham, and the Callocephalon austrule, 
Lesson. See Aves. Birds. 

CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPIIYL- 
LIFOLIA, Willd. ; Swartz. 

The tree. 

Nawel wood tree Eng. Nawel maram, Tam. 
Jamoon, Bind. Neredi cliettu, Tel. 
Battedumbe, Sin an: 

The fruit. 

Jamoon ka phal, Duk. j Batte doinbe, Singh 
Nawel fruit, Eng. Nawel pallam, Tam. 

Kaka jemboo, Sans. J Neredi paudoo, Tel. 

A large growing timber tree. The wood is 
light, and chiefly used for making grain mea¬ 
sures, but is also made into carriage frames, 
cots, &c., and in Ceylon, for common house 
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'building: a cubic foot weighs 45 lbs. and lasts 
20 years. The bark is astringent, and is used 
in decoction by the natives for dysentery. 
The fruit when ripe, is of a very dark purple 
colour, and about the size of a large cherry. 
In taste it somewhat resembles the sloe, but 
is much sweeter. A variety of this tree, 

Oojla jamoon ka phal, Duk. Vullay nawel pallam, 
Sweta jeinboo, Sans. Tam. 

| Telia neredi pandu,TEL 

has a fruit nearly similar to it in natural 
qualities, and has got its names from being of 
a different colour (white).— Dr. Riddell , Mr. 
Mendis, A inslie. 

CALYPTRANTHES CUMINI. ? 

Mahadan. Singh. 

Grows in the northern and western pro¬ 
vinces of Ceylon, where it is used for common 
house-building purposes, wheels, &c. A 
cubic foot weighs 36 lbs., ami it lasts 20 
years. The berries are eaten when full ripe. 
— Mr. Ad Mend is. 

CALYPTRANTHES JAMBOLANA. 

Jamoon. Bind. I Turkolum. Tam. 

Alubo. Singh. | 

This large and handsome tree flowers in 
February and March, and thrives in any good 
soil. It occurs in the central province of Cey¬ 
lon, and is met with in gardens all over the 
peninsula of India. It is employed in Ceylon, 
for common house building. The fruit of 
the best sort is as large as a common blue 
plum, which it resembles in appearance j it 
has a rough astringent flavour, and should be 
soaked in salt and water before it is eaten. 
The fresh stone, if planted,grows immediately. 
— Dr. Riddell t Mr. Mendis. 

CALYSACCTON ANGUSTIFOLIA, 

Soorpuuui. Can. | Kooltuara. Can. 

Crows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines 
of the ghats and below in sheltered valleys ; 
but is not common in North Canara or 
Sunda. The tree is used there for one of tho 
u Poori' spars* It produces an excellent edible 
fruit. It is a tree which ought to be conserved 
every where and largely increased— Dr.Gibson. 

CALYSACCtON LONGIFOLIA. Roxb. 
Wight t III. I. 130, and Icon. 1999. 

Woondy of Bombay ? Male Tree, Punag. Can. 

Poonag „ „ ? FemaloTree/VVundi „ 

Surioga „ „ ? Taringi. „ 

Gorgooudy,, „ ? Sura ponna. Tel. 

Tha-ra-bi Burrn. ? 

A large tree which grows in the Northern 
Circars, Konkans, the Kennari jungles, and in 
Western Mysore. The flower buds il Nagke- 
sur ” are used for dyeing silk, and for their 
violet perfume.— Useful Plants, Elliot's Flora 
Andhrica . 

CALYTRIPLEX OBOVATA. Ruiz, and 
Pav. Syu, of Herpestes monniera,— B> and 

Kunth . 
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CAMALA DEVI. 


CAMBAI. 


CALYX, the botanical name for the outer 
covering of the flower of a plant. 

CALX KECENS USTA. Lat. Lime. 

CAM AGEES. Fn. The Chamacem or Cha¬ 
in acidic of the Eastern Archipelago, contain¬ 
ing the ehama genus of great clam shells. 
See Chama. 

CAMACHI-PILLU. Wassina-pillu, Tam. 
Andropogon citratum. Lemon Grass. 

OAMACIII-MLLU TYLUM. Tam. Le¬ 
mon Grass Oil. 

CAMACHYA, a hindu goddess, a form of 
Kali in her avenging character. Kali says, 

by human flesh, Camachya, Chandira and * 
Rhairava, who assume my shape, arc pleased 
oue thousand years.’ 5 See Kali. 

CAMACOLLY, in L 89° 43' E.,and L. 22° 
31 X 

OAMA-CTTMPA, Sansc. The vessel of de- 
fciie, nn ornamental vase on hindu temples, 
from which grain is represented as pouring. 
—Tod. 

OAMA-DIIWAJA, Sansc., the banner of 
Cupid. 

CAMALA, Hind. The lotus flower. 

CAMALA, a name of Lakshmi as the 
hindu goddess of prosperity. See Lakshmi. 

CAM ALINE, the Aba cloak of the Arabs. 
Cloaks made of this material woven of 
camel’s hair. The Aba, or camaline as it is 
called in the Persian Gulf, is worn in Oman 
by all classes; it is the camel’s hair cloak of 
Arab shaikhs, and is often striped white and 
brown. See Aba. Camolcen. Iveifyet. 

CAMALA DEVI was the wife of the 
Rajah of Guzerat, and was celebrated as the 
flower of India. On the fall of Nerwulln, the 
capital of Guzerat, her husband became a 
fugitive, and Camala Devi was taken prisoner 
and carried to Alla-ud-Din’s harem ; and, at¬ 
tracted by her beauty, wit, and accomplish¬ 
ments, lie made her his queen. Her fasci¬ 
nations soothed that savage Path an in his 
moodiest hours, and influenced him to a lenity 
hitherto unknown to him. Her daughter 
Dewal Devi had escaped with her father. 
Her reputation for beauty equalled that of her 
mother, and the son of Uam-deo, the rajah 
of Deogiri (Dowlatabad)had long sued for her, 
but her father, proud of his Rajput origin, 
would not accept a Mahratta, even though a 
prince. Camala Devi, however, having express¬ 
ed to Alla-ud-Din a wish to be joined by 
her daughter, Alla-ud-Din sent a strong 
army under a general to bring Dewal Devi to 
Delhi. In this oxtreVnity, her father accepted 
the Mahratta prince, and sent off his daughter 
to Deogiri under an escort, but the escort was 
overtaken, the fair maiden seized and carried 
to Delhi, where KhizrKhan the son of Alla-ud- 
Din, marrie t d her. Their union was very 


happy, and the poet Klmsroo praised them. 
But Khizr Khau’seyes were put out by Cafoor; 
a few years from the death of Alla-ud-Din, 
the throne of Delhi was filled by a converted 
Hindoo, who filled the capital with hindoo 
troops, put to death all the survivors of Alla- 
ud-Diifs family, and transferred Dewal Devi 
to his own zenana. 

OAMANCONDA DROOG, in L. 77° 21' 
E. and L. 14° 16' N. 

CAMAN DROOG,in L. 73° 51' E. and L. 
13° 31'N. 

CAM AO RIVER, in Cambodia, is in lat. 8° 
38' N, long. 195° O' E.— llonbnryh, 

CAMARI, according to Abulgazi, one of 
the eight sons of Japhct, whence the Camari, 
Cimmerii.orCimbri, The Camariarc one of the 
tribes of SauraJitra. The Camari of the Saura 
tribes, or sun-worshippers of Saurashtra, 
claim descent from garuda, the bird-god of 
Vishnu (who aided Rama to the discovery of 
»Sita), and the Maco.ra or crocodile, and date 
the monstrous conception from that event, 
and their original abode from Sancodra Bate, 
or island of Sancodra. Whether to the Dios - 
corides at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf 
| this name was given, evidently corrupted from 
Sane ha-dwa) a to Socotra,need not be inquired 
! into here. Like the isle in the entrance of tho 
gulf of Cutch, it is the dmra or portal to the 
Sinus Arabicus, and the pearl-shell ( sane ’ ha) 
there abounds. This tribe deduce their 
origin from Rama’s expedition, and allege that 
their crocodile mother landed them where they 
still reside. They seem to be a scythiorace from 
Saka-dwipa and the Dast-i-Kipcbak, and who, 
like the Takshak, Jit, Catti and Hun, have 
entered India.— Tod's Rajasthan * Yol. 1 ., p. 
604. 

CAMBAIA, the name given ti> Cambay by 
Marco Polo, who travelled through it at the 
close of the 13tli century, when on his return 
to Europe. See Marco Polo. 

CAMBaLU, an ancient name of China. 

C AMBAY, in L. 72 0 5 T E., and L. 22*° o N., 
is at the head of the bay which bears its name, 
on the estuary of the Mahi, between the mouths 
of the Sabarmati on tho west and the Mabi 
on the east. It is the town in which Zar- 
moriachngas was born. In an account of it 
in 1503, by Lewes Uertomencs, a learned 
gentleman of Rome (See As. Soc. Jl. 1824, vol. 
XVIII,) lie says, “ In this region is also a 
mountain where the onyx stone, commonly 
called the cornelian, is found, and not far from 
this, another, where chalcedony and diamond 
are found.” It was visited in 1G23 by Pietro 
de la Valle. Captain Hamilton, who visited 
Cambay in 1681, says “ The cornelian and 
agate stones are found in this river, and no¬ 
where else in the world. Of cornelian they 



CAMBAY. 


CAMBODIA. 


•make stones for signets, and of the agates 
cabinets entire, except the lids. I have seen 
some 14 or 15 inches long, and 8 or 9 inches 
•deep, valued at £40. They also make bowls 
of some kinds of agate and spoons, and han¬ 
dles of swords, daggers and knives, and but¬ 
tons and stone seals and snuff-boxes of great 
value.” 

Cambay still enjoys celebrity for its agates, 
mocha-stones, cornelians, and all the dial- 
cedonic and onyx family brought from the 
ruins of Rajpipla, and here worked into every 
variety of ornament,—cups, boxes, necklaces, 
handles of daggers, of knives and forks, 
seals, &c. Cambay Stones,—the 4 keek of the 
natives of Bombay, and by Europeans called 
agates—include all the kinds of quartzoze mi¬ 
nerals found about Cambay and Baroach. They 
form in these districts a distinct geological for¬ 
mation, derived probably from the amygdaloid 
trap rocks drained by the Nerbudda and Tap- 
tee. They pass in Europe and America for 
Scotch, Irish, Chamounix, Niagra, Isle of 
Wight u pebbles ” according to the place in 
which they are sold. The principal varieties 
sold in Bombay are ‘‘crystal,” “ milk quartz,” 
“ prase,” a green variety, “moss stone,” “mocha 
stone,” “ fortification agate,” “ calcedony,” 
“ cornelian ” “ chrysophrase V 1 u heliotrope,” 
“ onyx,” “ obsidian” ? and very rarely “ ame¬ 
thyst.” These stones abound all over India, 
and indeed in all trap countries, the Brazils im¬ 
porting them as largely as India into Europe, 
where the terms “Brazilian” and “Indian 
agates” are used indifferently by the trade. 

The fragments of aMurrhine cup,—thelittle 
Cambay stone cup still madein Cambay,—were 
exhibited in the theatre of Nero, as if, adds 
Pliny, they had been the ashes of “ no less 
than Alexander the Great himself!” Seventy 
thousand sesterces was the price of one of 
these little Cambay cups in Rome in the days 
of Pompey. The price in Bombay ranges 
now from Rs. 18 to Its. 75. Nero paid 
1,000,000 sesterces for a cup, “ a fact well 
worthy of remembrance,” slily remarks Pliny, 
“ that the father of his country should have 
drunk from a vessel of such a costly price !” 
The stones are sawn or ground down: for 
the native lapidary’s wheel consists of a strong 
wooden platform sixteen inches by six, and 
three inches thick. In this are two strong 
wooden uprights. Between these is a wooden 
roller eight inches long and three in diameter, 
fastened into a head at the one end. This 
works on an iron spindle or axle at each end. 
On the one end the axle is screwed and fitted 
with a nut, by which the saw or grinding 
wheel can be made fast. The saw consists of 
a thin plate of iron,—the cutting material 
consisting of native emery or grouud corun- 
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dum—koorund as it is called. The lap wheels 
consist of two circular discs or cakes of lac 
with ground koorund, coarse or fine, according 
to the work—of a copper dice for polishing, 
and a wooden one for finishing the work. 
These are spun backwards and forwards by a 
bow, the string of which passes round the 
roller. The lapidary sits on his hams, steady¬ 
ing the wheel with his foot and holding on 
the stone with his left hand while he works 
the bow with his right. For very fine work, 
a small sized wheel, similar to the English 
lapidary’s wheel, but of smaller size, is used. 
It is driven by a multiplying wheel, strap and 
pulley. The custom house returns give the 
value of the traffic in Cambay stones at an 
average betwixt £10,000 and £12,000 annu¬ 
ally,—one per cent, of the stones finding their 
way to Europe. Gayni or Gajni was one of 
the ancient names of Cambay, and it was the 
port of the ancient Balabhipura, the ruins of 
which are three miles from Cambay- Near 
Cambay, says Pennant, “are the vestiges 
of another antient city called Nagra, per¬ 
haps the Comanes of Ptolemy. Almeyda, 
when he visited the coast of Cambay, obser¬ 
ved a very ancient 1 own, with a large mosque, 
and near it a spacious place, covered with 
tumuli. The most learned of the natives 
informed him, that they understood by their 
records that Hercules, in his expedition to 
India, had here two great engagements with 
an Indian prince, and was defeated, and that 
the tumuli were the graves of the conquered. 
—Hamilton's new Account of the Hast Indies. 
Lond. 1744. Jteport of the Juries in 1851. 
Pennant's IIindoostan y Vol. p. (i4. Tod's 
Travels. See Nicolo di Conti, Pinjrapol, p. 24. 

CAMBAY GULF is formed by the coast 
of Guzerat on the west, and the Peninsula of 
India on the east, and extends due north 80 
miles, being about 3 miles wide at its entrance. 

CAMBESSEDIA. W. and A. Generic Syn. 
of Boueia, Mcisn. 

CAMBESSFDEA OPPOS1TIFOLIA, W. 
& A. 

Mangifcra oppositifolia, lloxb. 

Opposite-leaved Mango. Enu. 

This indigenous tree of Tenasserim has a 
reddish coloured, hard, close-grained wood, 
said to be durable. It produces a fruit much 
like a plum. There are two varieties, one 
bearing an intensely sour fruit, and the other 
one as insipidly sweet.— Mason , Voigt. 

CAMBODIA Town is nearly 240 miles 
up the river of the same name. It is the capital 
of a country of the same name tributary to 
Siam, and is often written Kambogia. The 
Cambodia River, in lat. 9° 34' N., 54 miles 
N. by W. from Pulo Condore, discharges itself 
into the sea by three principal branches, 
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CAMDEVA. 


CAMEL. 


It is as mall kingdom lying between Siam 
and Cochin-China, containing about 500,000 
people, of whom 4-5ths are the Native Kho. 
It has four provinces, Potisat ; Kampoug- 
Suai; Kampong ; and Kainpot-Son. For the 
pa&t three centuries, its independence lias been 
lost, Siam on the one side and Cochin-China 
on the other having encroached on it. The 
river is one of the largest in Asia: it is said to 
rise from a lake in Yunnan. 

In Cambodia is the great temple of Na- 
khon-Vat. It seems to have been built in the 
tenth century. It is 600 feet at the base and 
in the centre 180 feet high. Every angle of 
the roof, every entablature, every cornice 
bears the seven-headed serpent.— Horsburgh. 
See Kambogia. India, p. 309, 316, 341. 

GAMBOGE. See Clusiaceae; Gamboge 

CAMBOGlA GUTTA. See Hebradendron, 
also Dyes. 

CAMBON. Tam. Holcus spicatus. 

CAMBRAIA. Port. Cambric. 

CAM BitAI. Sp. Cambric. 

CAM Bit A JA. It. Cambric. 

CAM BRAY BATISTE. Fit. Cambric. 


CAMBRIC. 

Eng. 


Kameryksdock. 

But. Kaininertuch. 

Her. 

Cambric 

Kn<;. Cambraj.'i, 

Jt. 

Uambrick 

,, ('amhraia. 

Tout. 

Cambray Batiste 

Fit. Kamei tug. 

Bus. 


Cambrai. 

Sr. 


A fine cotton or iineu fabric, largely import¬ 
ed into India, 


rana. Tod's Rajasthan. See Cama, Kama, 
Kammeri deva. 

CAMEL. Eng. 


Jamal. 

A KAB. 

Ca niello. 

It. Sp. 

D.Tammal. 

> > 

CameluB. 

Lat. 

Chatneau. 

Fit. 

Unta 

Malay. 

KameH. 

Gicr. 

Ottagam. 

Tam, 

Kainelos 

(Hi. 

Loti-pitta. 

Tel. 

Gammal. 

Hkb. 

Woute. 


Oout. 

Hind. 




Camels are mentioned in several parts of 
the Old Testament.—1 Kings, chap, iv, v., 
29; Esther, chap. viii. v. 10; and Isaiah 
clmp. lx. v. 6. They are still largely used 
as beasts of burthen, or to carry messages, 
and for war purposes in Egypt and in all the 
countries in the South of Asia, from Syria up 
to the Burmese countries and China. Two 
kinds are met with, that with one hump, 
and another kind with two humps. The 
species employed on the European step¬ 
pes through which the Don and Volga flow 
to their respective seas are of the two-lmmp- 
ed kind ; and Lieutenant Irwin distinguishes 
two races of two humped camels. Beyond 
the luxuries he remaiks, ‘’is the two-humped 
species, in the Turki language called uzhri t 
and by our writers ‘ Bactriau’; his height is 
far less than an Indian camel, his hair 
longer, he is not capable of bearing severe 
heat, and is not easily naturalized even at 
Bokhara. In Kokan he is the prevalent 
species. The camel called Baghdadi has 
also two humps ; but bis height is equal to 


CAMBRIDGE, author of War in India, 
London, 1762. 

CAMBYNA ISLAND in lat. 5° 21’S., 
long. 121° 57' E., lies ou the east side of the 
Gulf of Boni— Ilorsburyh. 

CAMBYSES, one of the ancient kings of 


that of the Indian. He is found chiefly in 
the south-west of Khurasan, yet even there 
is much outnumbered by the ludian species” 
—meaning, we presume, the oue-humped 
camel of Turkistan. 

In Arabia there are three classes of camels 


I the h T a, r u, 7 st> 

Cy.ua. lie conquered Eaypt B. O. 525 to f '“"T’ « '«ed to carry lieavy hur- 

622. He took Memphis by storm, and he tl,H “ ? 7 'T? n‘T T 

visited the tomb of Mencs.— Eunm, Egypt , ’ lhe ' seco,ld > caded delouJ, or saddle 

ii- 610. hi. 237, iv. 288, v. 740. See ¥m selected when young from the for- 

Persian kings, mer ’ and are em l )lo y cd 111 journeys, singly, 

fUMmnrA . or with light caravans consisting of similar 

n i bbidu god of love,to whom animals. The third bears the name of Hajin in 

tlie last days of spring arc dedicated. There Arabia, Mabcrry in Africa, Hurkary in Asia, 
is no city in the East where the adorations of and is the dromedary of the Hebrew {Scriptures, 
e sex to Camdeva are more fervent than in It is lightly formed, and of a very pale brown, 
dyapvAa s , the city of the rising sun.” approaching a cream color. Being well train- 
Un t e 13th and 14th of Cheyt they sing ed, its speed with a man on its back and no 
jymns handed down by the sacred bards: baggage, is between eight and nine miles per 
Hail, god of the flowery bow? hail war- hour, and it can accomplish at the utmost 
nor with a fish on thy banner ? hail, power- seventy miles in 24 hours for two or three 
ul divinity, who causeth the firmness of the days in succession. Wellsted tells us(i. 292) 
sage to foi sake him! <( Glory to Madana, to that Nejd is equally the nursery of the camel as 

tama, the god of gods; to him by whom of the horse; but the camel of Oman in all ages 
rahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra are filled is celebrated in the songs of the Arabs as the 
witii emotions of rapture Y'—Bhmshya Pu- fleetest 3 their legs are more slender and 
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CAMEL. 


CAMELLIA JAPONJCA. 


straight, and their eyes more prominent and ed by the Tartars. They make use, however, 
sparkling. The camel of Arabia has only a single of the hump, which they cut in slices and take 
hump, which is round and fleshy whilst the with their tea. It is said that Heliogabalus 
auimal continues in good condition,but waste; had camel’s flesh served at his banquets, and 
away when out of condition. Wellsted had that he tv as especially partial to the foot, but 
known £28 paid for one in Oman. Depth of to modern taste, the flesh of the camel is de¬ 
chest and largeness of barrel constitute their testable. A camel of Hajaz can carry from 
chief points of excellency, but £6 to £10 is, lbs. 250 to lbs. 500, and an ordinary bur- 
bowever, their average price. General Ferrier then camel can walk about 2| miles an hour, 
tells us that the camels are of two kinds, making daily a march of 20 or 30 miles. M, 
Those from Turkistan and the country of Fontaine mentions an instance of ail Arab oil 
the Hazarah are exceedingly large and his camel taking and returning with a message 
strong, but. not very active. Those from the from Coscir to Caimeh, a distance of 225 miles, 
Seistau are slenderly formed and wiry, but, in 28 hours, at the rate of 8 miles an hour 
though small, arc as hardy an animal as can continually, which seems incredible. Like 
be found, and incredibly swift; they will tra- the sheep and goat, their need for water to 
vel five and twenty leagues in a day without drink varies with the dryness or moistuess of 
feeling fatigue, and are never affected by the their food. A succulent grass, moist with 
great heat of the sun ; these are generally rain or dew, and near the bank of rivers, of 
used for riding, and those of Turkistan as itself furnishes almost sufficient fluid for 
beasts of burden. The Bokhara camel, and the their wants, but a dry grass, an arid atmos- 
two humped kirghis camel are only surpassed phere, and a burnt-up soil, render them very 
in strength and swiftness by the Arab, and es- thirsty and they then readily rush into water, 
pecially the camel of the Hajaz. Besides the Skinner mentions (ii, p. 112, 113) that his 
Bactrian camel, the Turkomans have a mule :amels had been II) complete days without 
breed between this and the Arabian animal, drinking. But they can lay in a largo store 
with a hump which can neither be called sin- of food. Pottinger mentions that he allowed 
gle nor double, though more near the latter his camel lbs. 15 of flour daily, in addition to 
than the former. This is a large, useful, and all the gross it eat. The camels eat the ta- 
highly prized animal, capable of transporting marisk and the camel thorn- In parts of the 
from 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. with case; but the Punjab country, camels are feel in great 
creature is short-lived, and the Arabs do not numbers; they delight especially in'* hum,” 
breed from it, giving as a reason, that the plants of the Salsolnoeous tribe, which are also 
progeny are intractable, and bad-tempered, useful for burning to get soda: there is often 
Camels are extensively bred in Murwut, Mee- quite a rivalry of interest over a patch of sal- 
anwullee and Esakhail, and are purchased by sola land, the camel feeder wants it for his 
the Povindia and other itinerant traffickers, animal, and the soda burner for his furnaces. 
In Syria, the rutting season is in spring, and The journeys which they perform are great and 
the males then become extremely unruly. The protracted, Colonel Chesney mentions that he 
female carries twelve mouths, and breeds one Tossed from Basrah to Damascus 958,J miles 
at a time. The young camels are weaned at in nineteen days, or daily fifty miles.— Powell’s 
the beginning of the second year. Camels Handbook Dr. J. L, Stewart , M. 1). Ches - 
are known to attain to the age of forty years ; neijs Overland Route ; Hue's Recollections of 
but after twenty-five or thirty, its activity be- a Journey , p. 130. Postan’s Personal Obser- 
gius to fail, and it is no longer able to endure nations, p. 108. Mignan’s Travels , p, 27. 
much fatigue. In the northern districts of Wellsled’s Travels. Burton’s Pilgrimage . Pot- 
Arabia, the hair is not shorn from the camel, tinger’s Belochistan and Sinde , p. 1889. 
like wool from sheep, but is plucked off, Fontaine’s Egypt Robinson's Travels , Vol 
about the time it is naturally shed by the ani- ii. p. 183. 

mal; and seldom amounts to more than two CAMELLIA, a genus of plants from the 
pounds. It is woveu into stuffs for clothing, east of India and China, of the natural order 
M, Hue tells us that in Chinese Tartary the Ternstromiaceae, and furnishing several species 
fur of an ordinary camel weighs about ten of ornamental flower plants, such as C. Japo- 
pounds; it is sometimes as fine as silk. That nica, C. malliflora, and C. reticulata. C. olei- 
which the entire camel has under its neck and fera of China, yields a valuable oil, C. Kissi 
along its legs is rough, tufted, and black; but is a tree of Nepaul, and C. caudata is a shrub 
the hair in general is reddish or grey. The of the Khasya Hills.— Voigt 
Tartars do not take any care of it, but suffer CAMELLIA JAPONICA. The single red 
it, when it falls off, to be lost. The milk of the variety of this species grows spontaneously 
camel is excellent, both for butter and cheese : in the woods of China, from twenty to 
the flesh is tough, ill-tasted, and little esteem- thirty feet iu height, and with stems thick 
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CAMELUS. 


CAMERON. 


in proportion. Its elegant flowers are much 
admired by the people of its native coun- 
try. The Chinese enumerate thirty or forty 
varieties for each of which they have a sepa¬ 
rate name; many of these varieties are un¬ 
known out of China, and Chinese gardeners 
are likewise ignorant of a large proportion of 
those found in western conservatories. This 
elegant flower is cultivated solely for its 
beauty, but there are other species of Camellia 
raised for their seeds, the oil expressed from 
them being serviceable for many household 
and mechanical purposes. The Camellia bears 
the same Chinese name that the ten plant 
does, and the term “ cha” is likewise employ¬ 
ed, as tea is with ourselves, to designate any 
infusion.— William'*Middle Kingdom,p. 285. 
Fortunes Residence . 

CAMELLIA. SESANQUA, called by the 
Chinese Tcha-vvha, or flower of tea, grows in 
great abundance, and without much cultiva¬ 
tion, on the hills of the southern provinces of 
China. The nut, or berry, much resembles, 
but is larger than the tea-seed, and yields by 
expression a very fine esculent oil, which the 
Chinese hold in high estimation.— -Macart¬ 
neys Embassy, Val. /., p. xxxiv. 

CAMELIDiE. Fossil remains of this family 
have been discovered in the JSewalik Hills, 
and in Burma. 

CAMELINA OIL. Oil of Myagram sativa. 

CAMELLIAOE. See Tkeaceae. 

CAMELLO. It. and Sr. Camelus. 

CAMELOTE. Sr. Camlet. 

CAMEL’S HAIR. 

Toil de Chameuu. Fa. Unta ltuma. Malay. 
Lame de chevron. „ Mu-i-Sliutur. Peks. 
Kamed-haar. Ger. Pelo-o-laua de Camello. Sr 
Oont ka bal. Hind. Ottagaiu ma’ir. Tam. 
Pelo di Camello. It. J Waute ventrnkulu. TkL. 

The soft underwool is of a light-brown 
color: in the Punjab it is made into chogas of a 
cheap kind, but they are soft, warm, and use¬ 
ful. The long hair is not made use of; it is 
employed in Europe for making paint brushes. 
—Powell, Handbook Econ. Prod. Punjab , p. 
187. McCulloch Dictionary. 

CAMELS-THORN. E ng. Hedysarum 

alhaji. Alhaji maurorum. 

CAMELEOPARD. Eng. Giraffe. 
CAMELOPARDALIS GIRAFFA, Gi¬ 
raffe. 

CAMELOT. Fr. Caraelot. 


CAMELUS. The Camel. 


Djemal, 

Ar. Cammello. 

It. 

Camel. 

Enu. .Camelus, 

Fr. 'Uuta. 

Lat, 

Chameau. 

Malay. 

Kameel. 

Ger. Cammello. 

Sr. 

Kamelos. 

Gu. Ottagam. 

Tam. 

Gamal. 

Oont. 

Heb, Loti-pitta. 
Hind. , Wonte. 

Tel. 

There are two species of camel, 

C. Bactri- 


auus and C. Dromedarius, the Bactrian and 


Arabian, both of which were known to Aris¬ 
totle, the Bactrian with two humps, and the 
Arabian, the dromedary, with one. An instance 
of great endurance of the camel is mentioned 
by Captain Smith, who purchased one, named 
Tippoo Sahib, for three hundred Rupees, 
that carried him six hundred and eighty miles 
in 12 days across the desert of India from 
Joudpore to Sukkur in Sind. Oil another 
occasion, the same camel carried him 110 
miles from Sukkur to Kotree without a halt, 
in thirty hours.— Smith's 5 years at Nepaul, 
p. 20 and 26. See Camel, Camelus bactriainis, 
Camelus dromedarius, Mammalia. 

CAMELUS BACTRIANUS. Linn, 
j C. ditrophus Walther. | C. Turcicus. Alpinus. 

Mecberi. ? Le Chameau. Fit. 

Bactrian Camel. JEng. Trampel their Ger. 

It is found in Persia and Turkey. It is 
about 10 feet long, has two humps on its 
back, has dark brown shaggy hair, long uu- 
der the throat.— Eng. Cyc. 

CAMELUS DITROPHUS. Syn. of Came¬ 
lus Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS DROMAS. Syn. of Camelus 
| dromedarius. 

CAMELUS DROMEDARIUS. Linn. 


C. monotophus, Evers- 0. Droinas. Gesner . 

maun. (). minimus. Klein. 

C. vulgaris. Forskal. C. vetus. Frisch . 

Jamel. Arab. J Dromedary. Eng. 

Camel. Enu. [ Arabian Camel. „ 

| Le Dromedaire. Fr. 

Its countries are Africa, Arabia, Persia, 


Beluchistan, Rajputanah. It is about 8 feet 
long, lias one hump on the middle of the back, 
pale brown hair.— Eng. Cyc. See Camel. 
CAMELUS MINIMUS. Syn. of Camelus 

| dromedarius. 

CAMELUS SIVALENSIS. A fossil spe¬ 
cies was discovered by Dr. Falconer and Capt. 
Cautley in the Tertiary deposits of the Sewa- 
lik Hills of Hindustan. Its crania, jaws, and 
teeth are in the British Museum. It was 
nearly related to the existing species, but 
exceeded them by at iea3t one-seventh in 
height .—Eng Cyc. page 733. See Camel. 

CAMELUS TURCICUS. Syn. of Came¬ 
lus Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS VETUS. Syn. of Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMEO was the cyamea of Pliny. They 
are still largely manufactured in Italy from 
the large red shield shell, of the Maidive 
Islands, the Cassis rufa.Tt is brought from the 
Maldives to Ceylon as part of the tribute and 
is exported to Italy.— Tennant. Ceylon . 

CAMERON, Colonel G. Poulett, C. B., 
K.C.T S*, and knight of tho order of the Mill- 
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CAMOENS. 


CAMPANULA EDULIS. 


tary merit of the Conception, an officer of the 
Madras Army. Ho was the son of Captain 
Robert Cameron, R.N. who with all his boat’s 
crew perished in 1807, under the batteries 
of Ft. St. Andero in the north of Spain. In 
1824-25 he served with the force employed 
in restoring quiet in the Southern Mahratta 
country. In 1831, he took service under the 
Duke of Braganza, in the war of succession 
in Portugal, during which he was in six gene¬ 
ral actious, and was thanked for his conduct 
at the filial battle of El Pastolciro, receiving 
the Cross of the Conception, and the Order of 
the Tower and Sword was bestowed on him 
for his gallantry at the battle of the Quinta 
do Vanzella, on the 5th July 1832. He was 
subsequently, in 1836,1837, and 1838, em¬ 
ployed with the Persian Army, on the Rus¬ 
sian and Turkish frontier. He published in 
the Army and Navy Gazette a narrative of 
his adventures in the Caucasus, Circassia and 
Georgia, which were afterwards collected in 
two volumes. He subsequently was granted 
the order of Commander of the Bath. On his 
return to India in 1862, he was appointed 
Political Agent at the Court of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic. 

CAMERON, JOHN, Esq., F.R.G., author 
of our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India. 
London, 1865. 

CAM-III, an emperor of China who first 
subdued the hardy Mongol Tartars, which he 
effected more by kindness than by the sword. 

CAMIGUIN, one of the five Islands. See 
Babuyan. 

CAMIRIUM CORDIFOLIUM. G.ert. 

Syn. 

Aleurites triloba. 

Juglans camirium, Lour. 

Kamiling. Malay. | Katniri Malay- 

Lenah kras. „ | 

The nut resembles the walnut in flavour i 
and consistence of the kernel; but the shell is I 
harder, and does not open in the same man¬ 
ner. The natives of the hills use it as a sub¬ 
stitute for the cocoanut, both in their cookery 
and for procuring a delicate oil.— Marsden's 
Ilist, of Sumatra , p. 102. i 

CAMLET, Eng. 


Kamelot. 

But. 

Kamelot. 

Gbr. 

Camlet. 

Eno. 

Ciambellotto. 

It. 

Camblet, 

V 

Kamlofc. 

PiUS. 

Camelot. 

Fr.‘ 

Camelote. 

Sp* 


A fabric of wool or long hair. — McCulloch, 
CAMOENS. The Cave of Camoens, where 
the Portuguese poet is supposed to have writ¬ 
ten a portion of hisLusaid, is a'place of uni¬ 
versal interest and resort at Macao. It is 
picturesquely situated upon the summit of a 
small hill, on the margin of the inner harbor. 
Large granite rocks are here gathered in a 
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confused cluster, which form a natural cave, 
from the entrance of which there is a wide 
prospect of the surrounding country. The 
banian, the pagoda, and other oriental trees 
unite their foliage and form a grove in which 
the rocky cave is embowered. Surrounding 
it are grounds cultivated with trees, creeping 
vines and flowering shrubs, charmingly ar¬ 
ranged by the borders of winding paths, and 
upon the sides of the hills. Artificial terraces, 
ingeniously disposed, invite the visitor to the 
enjoyment of the view or to rest beneath the 
shade. Above the cave rises a rotunda, from 
which there is an enchanting prospect, and a 
marble monument, with a bronze bust and an 
inscription hero record the fortunes, the geni¬ 
us, and virtue of Camoens, the poet. Camo¬ 
ens’ visit to Macao was during his banish¬ 
ment from Portugal, in consequence of his 
pertinacious courtship of a lady of rank, 
whose parents did not affect an alliance with 
the poet, who, although of a respectable family, 
was poor and looked upon as an uncertain ad¬ 
venturer. In 1551 1 he proceeded to Goa, in 
India, where ho again involved himself in 
trouble by writing his “ Absurdities of India,” 
and was banished to the Moluccas, and in the 
course of his exile he resorted frequently to 
Macao, which was a favorite residence of 
the poet. The cave was his chosen spot of 
retirement, where, in its “sweet retired soli¬ 
tude,” lie meditated his great work, the Lu- 
said. Camoens returned to Portugal, but 
only to live in misery and die in a hospital. 
—American Expedition to Japan , page 165» 

CAMOMILE. Eng. 

Elidakl rnirzie, Ar. Antliemis nobilis Lat. 
Rabune-ka-phul, Dok. Cbarnomilla „ 
Camoinille, Fr. Babuneh-gow, Pkrs. 
Uomisehehamiller,GKR. Mauzanilla, Sp. 
Babune-ka-plml, Hind. Cbamandi pu, Tam. 
Camomilla, It. fthamanti puvva. Tkl. 

A herb much employed in domestic me- 
dicin q.—M cCulloch. Faulkner. See Antliemis 
nobilis. Oils. 

CAMOMILLA. It. Camomile. 

CAMOMILLE. Fr. Camomile. 

CAMOOGA-WOOD, Kamooga maram. A 
wood of the Northern Circars. 

CAMOSCIO. It. Chamois leather. 

CAMOSTREE. See Chamacea: Chamidas. 

C AMO RE. The Sakalava were accustomed 
to make descents on Camore and the coast 
of Africa. See India, p. 319. 

CAMPANIL. Sp. Bell metal. 
CAMPANULA. Flowering plants, the 
Canterbury-Bell, Venus’s looking glass.— Rid- 
dell } Jafrey. 

CAMPANULA EDULIS, a native of 
Arabia Felix. Its thick and sapid root 
contains a considerable quantity of starch and 
is eaten by children,—Any, Cy c. page 733. 
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CAMPBELL. 


CAMPHOR. 


CAMPANULA GllANDIFLORA grows 
wild amongst tlie Chinese hills.— Fortune's 
Wanderings, page 58. 

CAMPBELL, A., Esq., M. D., of tbe Ben¬ 
gal Medical Service, wrote an Itinerary from 
Phari, in Thibet, to Laasa, with appendices. 
Routes from Darjeeling to Phari. Report of 
the death of Cosmos de Koros, the Thibetan 
scholar. The literature and origin of certain 
hill-tribes in Sikkim, Memorandum on the 
Bora Chung of Bootan. On the native alum, 
or salagit, of Nepaul. On the inhabitants of 
Sikkirm and their language. Limboos of Sik¬ 
kim and other hill n.—J>eng. As. Soc. Trans, 
and Janrn. 

CAMPBELL, George. A Medical Officer of 
the E. L C. on the Madras establishment, of 
great promise, who made a journey with Ko- 
niginto the Pulicat Hills. He was wounded 
and taken prisoner in Colonel Baillie’s defeat in 
1780, and shortly after died. 

CAMPBELL, Lieut. J. Assistant Surveyor 
General of the Madras army, wrote on tbe 
use of Sir Howard Douglas’ Reflecting Semi¬ 
circle. On the use of Rater’s Altitude and 
Azimuth Instrument. Suggestion of a tide 
register. Tabic of specific gravities of aqueous 
vapour, and dry and saturated air. Meteoro¬ 
logical Journal of Hoyacottah. On the ad¬ 
vancement of geological science in India. On 
the construction of the portable barometer. 
On the formation of the table land of South¬ 
ern India. General level 3,000 feet; flat tops 
of hills 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Plain of Bara- 
mahal, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
soda soils of. On the manufacture of steel in 
Southern India. Improvement of the silk 


CAMPEGGIO. It. Logwood. 
CAMPHIRE. Eng. Lawsonia alba, Lam. 
CAMPHOGEN. See Camphor. 
CAMPHOR. Eng. 

Kafur. Ar. Ghansar: Kafur, also Ka- 


Pa*yok also Parouk. Pur pur. Hind. 

Kapur. Chin, f'anfora. It. 

Capuru. Cynuh. Kapur Japun. Jap, 

Kamfer. Bit. Camphora. Lat. 

Camphor. E.vo. Kapur Barus. Malay. 

Campliiro. „ Kapur. ,, 

Brass Cairiphire. ,, Kafur. 

Malay Camphor. ,, Kafur. Perk. 

Bruss Capoor. ,, Alcanfor. Port. 

Crude Camphor. ,, Kamfora, Ttus. 

Refined „ „ Karpura. Sans. 

Unrefined „ „ Alcanfor. Sp. 

Camplire, Fr. j Carpuram. Tam. 

Kampfer. (Jer. ! Carpuramu. Til. 

Kapur. Giz.l Kapur. Bali. 


The camphor of commerce is obtained 
from two trees, one of which, Dryobalanops 
camphorn, grows in Sumatra, Borneo and 
Labuan ; the other, the Camphors officinalis, 
or Lmrus camphora, grows in China.ln Spain, 
a camphor has been obtained from some of 
the Labiate, in Bnrmah, considerable quanti¬ 
ties have been produced from the Blumea 
grandis, and a chemical product has been 
obtained in Europe, by passing a stream of 
muriatic gas through turpentine. The names 
for it, in all the languages of the world, are 
sufficiently alike to show that a knowledge of 
the substance came from one source, probably 
China or Sumatra, and the words Dutch, or 
Japan, or Tub camphor, Barus camphor, China 
camphor, Formosa camphor, have been added 
merely to indicate the place of production. 
The unrefined or crude camphor of commerce 


manufactured in Mysore and the Salem dis- is the product of the Camphora officinalis, and 
tricts. Report on the Kaolin earth of Mysore, is of two kinds, viz., Dutch, or Japan , or Tub 
Report on the construction of philosophical camphor , so called from being brought from 
instruments in India. On the manufacture Batavia to Europe in tubs, containing 1 cwt. 
of pottery ware in Southern India. Meteo- to 1J cwt., and is in the form of lumps of 
rological experiments at the Goomsoor moun- pinkish grains. The second kind is called 
tains. Journey overland to India. On esti- j ordinary crude camphor, China camphor, and 
mating the distance of objects of known height j Formosa camphor, much of it being produced 
at sea,— Mad. J . L. and Cal. J. Nat, in Formosa, shipped to China, and re-shipped 
Hid' | to Europe in square chests lined with lead 

CAMPBELL, George, a Bengal Civil Ser-1 foil, and containing from 1J to 1J cwt. In 
vant, born in 1824, and sailed for India iu' this crude state it consists of dirty greyish 
1842. In 1845 he was appointed the Assist- grains. This crude material is obtained by 
ant to the Governor-General’s Agent N. W. distillation from the roots and wood of the 
Frontier, subsequently Deputy Commissioner tree, which is chopped up and split up into 
Cis-Sutlej states. On returning to Britain, he billets, which are boiled in plenty of water in 
published a work in two volumes, entitled large boilers, with a conical or round straw 
Modern India,” and in 1853 another work cover smeared with clay outside j and, as the 
entitled‘‘India as it'may be,” in 1854 he water boils, the crude camphor is deposited on 
was called to the Bar. In 1855 he was the inner straw. Refined camphor is obtained 
appointed Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej from this produetby distillation,which is carried 
States, and in 1867 Commissioner of the on in various ways, but the whole process 
Central Provinces. I consists in using two round vessels, inverting 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin, See Clyde, Lord. I one above the other, and adding 2 per cent* of 
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CAMPHOR. 


CAMPHOR. 


qnick-lime.in order to absorb any oil,and distil occasionally taken inwardly as a medicine, 
from one vessel to another. Two earthen The price in China of the Borneo camphor 
pots, luted together, answer perfectly ; a very is said to be higher than that of Japan in the 
small aperture being left for the escape of air proportion of twenty to one: it lias been 
on the first application of heat. It is largely supposed that this disproportion is caused 
refined in Bombay. more by some fancies of the consumer, 

The Borneo or Barns camphor, the Lung- tllal1 a "y real distinction of properties, 
naou-heang or “ Dragou’s-brain perfume,” is a Tl,e camphor occurs only in small fissures, 
product of the Dryobalanops camphora, (.ole- ^ roni natives, having felled the trees 

brook, the D. aromatica, Gaerfc., which is found a,|, | U P , J ie wo,)( ^ scrape it off with small 
in Borneo and Sumatra. It is much esteemed splinters or with their nails. From tho oldest 
in China, where it is said to be used for fla- aiR l richest trees they rarely collect more than 
vouring the Chinese camphor, an inferior arti- t,wo ouuccs ' ^ ter a sta )’ 111 W,00RS » 

cle obtained from a different description of frequently of three months, during which they 
tree. Jt is called by the natives, and in com- niuy fell a hundred trees, a party of thirty per- 
merce, the ‘kapur barns,’or Barns camphor, sons rarely bring away more than lo or 20 
to distinguish it from the product of the pounds of solid camphor, worth troni 200 to 
Laurus camphora, or Japan camphor. It -50 dollars. I lie variety and price of this 
derives its name of Barus from a place in costly substance are enhanced by a custom 
Sumatra, where it is produced, and whence it, w ^icli has immemorially prevailed among the 
was probably first exported. The Dryobalanops | Batta race, of delaying the burial of every per- 
camphora, which yields it, has only hitherto 80,1 who, during his life, had a claim to the title 
been found in the Indian islands of Borneo of K which each village has onejuntil 
and Sumatra, and only in the northern parts some r ’ c °s sowu 011 Bie day of his death, has 
of these islands. The tree is said by Mr. sprung up, grown andbornefruit, Tim corpse, 
Marsden to be very common in Sumatra, in the till then kept above ground among the living, 
country of the Batta, but not to be found to llow i with these ears of rice, committed to 
the south of the line. In Borneo it was found the earth, like the grain six months before, 
at first towards the north ; but has since been and thus the hope is emblematically expressed 
discovered in Sarawak. In Labium it is com- that, as a new life arises from the seed, so 
mon, and is one of the noblest of the trees in another M shall begin for man after his death, 
that fine jungle ; it has a fine straight stem, During this lime the corpse is kept in the 
from which the bark comes off in large flakes ; house, enclosed in a coffin made of the hol- 
the foliage is very dense, forming a well shap- lowed trunkof a Durinon,and the whole space 
ed head to the tree, the stem of which is fi e- between the coffin and the body is filled 
quently ninety feet to the first branches, As with pounded camphor, for the purchase of 
not one in ten trees is found to produce cam- j which the family of the deceased Rajah 
phor, its presence must be caused by a par- frequently impoverish themselves. The“eani- 
ticular state, either of vigour or disease, in the phor oil” is said to be collected by incisions 
tree. And the camphor collectors cut notch- at the base of the trunk, from which the 
es in the trees, in order,before felling, to ascer -1 clear balsamic juice is very slowly discharg- 
tain whether they are likely to produce cam- ed. Baru camphor is getting scarce, as the tree 
phor. It is said that in those which produce must be destroyed to obtain it. About 800 
it, the younger and smaller trees are often piculs are annually scut to China. The pro¬ 
found to be quite as prolific as the older and portion between Malay and Chinese camphor 
larger trees. The camphor is found in a con- is as eighteen to one ; the former is more 
Crete state in the crevices of the wood, eo that fragrant, and not so pungent as the lat- 
it can only be extracted by felling the tree, ter. Nine hundred and eighty-three tubs 
which is afterwards cut into blocks and split of camphor were exported from Java in 1843; 
into wedges, and the camphor, which is white 625 bales were imported in 1843, the produce 
and transparent, is then taken out. An essen- of the Japanese emp ; re, and 559 piculs export- 
tial oil is also found in hollows in the wood, ed from Canton in 1844. The price of unrefi- 
which the natives crystalize artificially ; but ned camphor in the Liverpool market in July 
the camphor thus obtained is not so much 1853, was £4 to £4 10«. the cwt. The altered 
esteemed as that found naturally crystalizcd. relations with Japan and China will doubtless 
The tree is found on all the northern parts of affect the course of trade. The total import 
Borneo, and .is said to be particularly abun- into England is about 300 tons a year, and it 
dant iu the country of the Kyan, in the in- iells at 90 shillings a cwt. 
terior, on the Bintulu and Rejang rivers. The Borneo camphor, as found in the wood of the 

produce, though so valued by the Chinese, is ryobalanops camphora, is in white crystaline 

r AOt. .mudl by the natives, though it is fragments. Specific gravity 1,009. 1(s odour is 
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CAMPIIOUA OFFICINARUM. 


CAMrS. 


not of so diffusable a nature; otherwise it closely 
resembles the camphor from the Camphora 
officinarum. The wood of the camphor tree 
is good timber, suited for house and ship¬ 
building. The liquid camphor of the same 
tree appears of the nature of Camphogen. Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, by passing a current of oxy¬ 
gen gas through it, converted it into camphor. 
The oil, both in a fluid and solid state, is 
found in the body of the tree where the sap 
should be, but not in all trees. The liquid 
oil is abundant, and little appreciated, but the 
concrete bears a very high price, which depends 
wholly on its scarcity, and the fancy of the 
Chinese and Japanese, who ascribe high medi¬ 
cinal virtues to it, which it probably possesses 
in no higher degree tliau the cheap article 
which they themselves obtain by the distilla¬ 
tion of the wood of the Camphora otlicinalis, 
and which may be had in the same markets 
for about-one hundreth part of the price. It 
is largely employed in medicine .—Lows Sa¬ 
rawak, pp. 44-46. Marsden's Hist . of Suma¬ 
tra, p, 150. Hoyle's Materia XeJica, p. 536. 
Craw/uni's Dictionary, p. 81. Simmon d's 
Commercial Products. O' Shaughnessy Bengal 
Dispensatory. Mason's Tennsscrim. Tom¬ 
linson , p. 287 8. See Camphora officinalis; 
Dryobalanopa camphora. 

CAM PH 0 ft A, La t. Camphor. 

CAMPHORA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Lauraceie, of which three species, 
C. glandulifera, C. officinarum and C. por- 
recta occur in the south and east of Asia. 
Voigt. 


tree itself is large, furnishes excellent planks, 
beams, and boards, for ship building and for 
making trunks and other articles, and for the 
preparation of camphor, sawing of the timber, 
and the construction of trunks, articles of 
furniture, and vessels in whole or in part, 
occupy a great number of carpenters and ship¬ 
wrights. Camphor-wood is valuable for the 
construction of chests and almirahs, as its 
powerful od'iur protects the contents from 
the ravages of white ants and other insects. 
Camphor is diffused through all parts of 
the plant, and is separated from the root, 
trunk, and branches, which when cut into 
chips, are boiled in water and then sublimed 
into inverted straw cones contained within 
earthen capitals. It is thus obtained in the 
form of Crude Camphor, chiefly from the 
province of Fokien and the opposite island 
of Formosa, but some of good quality is also 
procured from Japan. The Dutch exported 
from thence into Europe 310,520 lbs. in seven 
years. It is- sometimes imported into Britain 
from Batavia.— Williams' Middle Kingdom , 
Vol. 11., page 137. O'Shaughnessy, page 455. 
CAMPHORA POIUIECTA, Linn. 

Syn. 

A- partlienoxylon. Nees. 

Laurus „ Jack. 

„ pseudo sassafras, JUain. 

A tree of Penang, Sumatra and Java, fur¬ 
nishing a strong wood, which is durable if 
kept dry.— Voigt ; Roxh. ii. 708. 

CAMPHOR LAUREL, Camphora offici- 
narum. 


CAMP H OR A GL A N D U LI F ERA, N kes. 
This is the Laurus glandulifera, Wall., and 
yields the Sassafras bark of Nepaul. It is a 
tree of theNepaul mountains, with small yel¬ 
lowish green odoriferous flowers, and pale 
yellow light wood, smelling strongly of cam¬ 
phor while fresh, but weak and unfit for fur¬ 
niture. Its bark has been named the Sassa¬ 
fras ofNepaul. Dr. Royle says (III. Him. Hot.) 
the Camphora glandulifera, discovered by Dr. 
Wallich, contains solid grains of camphor 
in its wood.— Voigt., p. 308. lloyle, p. 324. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 545. 

CAMPHORA OFFICINARUM. Bauh. 
Nees, 

Syn. 

Laurus Camphora, Linn. Officinal Cam¬ 
phor tree. 

A considerable tree of China, Formosa and 
Japan, growing straight below and branching 
out. It is a native of China principally near 
Chinchewin the province of Foken ; also of 
Formosa and Japan. Mr. Williams states it is 
found in Kwang-si, Fubkien, Formosa, and 
Cochin China, and affords both timber and 
gum for exportation and domestic use. The 


CAMPHOR OF BAROS, See Camphor. 
Dryobalanopa camphora. 

CAMPHOR OIL, Kapur rainyak, Malay, 
the liquid camphor of the Dryobalanopa cam- 
ihora tree. 

CAMPH RE. Fit. Camphor. 

CAMPHOR-TREE. See Dryobalanopa 
camphora. Laurus camphora. 

CAM PH OR-WOOD of Sumatra is from 
he Dryobalanopa camphora of which the 
wood is hard, compact and brownish- 
ioloured. The fragrant, light coloured, 
soft wood of which the trunks and boxes 
.)f China are made, is supposed to be 
that of the Camphor tree of Japan, Laurus 
camphora, or Camphora officinaliB. The Mar¬ 
taban Camphor-wood, Laurus Sassafras, is a 
very large tree, scattered sparsely throughout 
the Tennaserim provinces. Wallich wrote 
that it was very like Laurus glandulifera, 
which furnishes the sassafras and camphor- 
wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the “free 
galauga” from its frayn\nce,— Holtz., Mason . 

CAMPHOR-WOOD-OIL. See Wood oil. 

CAMPS, in India, are generally formed 
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CANAGA. 


CANALS. 


when marching from one station to another, or 
in time of war. 

CAM PORE RIVER, in lut. 0° A3' N., long. 
103° 8 E. 

CAM SING MOON, or CUM SING 
MOON, a safe harbour in the Canton river, 
formed between the southern poit of Keeow 
island, and a point of Macao island called Bluff 
Head. It was much frequented by opium 
vessels.— ll orsb ur<jh . 

CAMTOZE, a tribe of the Kafir race. See 
Kush. 

CAMULAPOOR, a town in India in lung. 
78° 45’ E., and lat, 11° 37’ N. 

CAM-WOOD, a dye wood, from the Baphia 
nifcida, of Africa, used in dyeing the bright 
red of English bandana handkerchiefs. 

CANAAN, according to one authority, is 
from Ghana, the ancient name of Phoenicia. 
According to another, Canaan or Palestine was 
so called after Canaan, the youngest sun of 
Ham. 

CANACUBYA, or CANOUJ, is one of 
the most ancient places in India ; it gave rise, 
and gives a name, to one of the greatest 
divisions of the brahmin class. Its capital was 
perhaps the wealthiest visited by the first 
inabomedan invaders, and its wars with the 
neighbouring state of Delhi contributed to 
accelerate the ruin of himlu independence. 
This kingdom appears in early time to have 
been called Pancliala. It seems to have been 
a long, but narrow territory, extending 
ou the east to Nepal (which it included), ami 
on the west along the Chambul and Bunas, as 
far as Ajmir. We know little else of its 
early history, except the Rajput writings ami 
traditions collected by Colonel Tod, and the 
inscriptions examined by Professor Wilson, 
with those translated and discussed by Princi¬ 
pal Mill. The former relate that it was taken 
from another hinclii dynasty A. D. 470, by 
the Rathor raj puts, who retained it until its 
conquest by the malioineilaiis in A. D. 1193, 
when they withdrew to their present seats in 
Marwar. The identity of Canouj and Pancliala 
is assumed in Menu II. 19. Its limits, as 
assigned in the “ Malia Bharat,” are made 
out by connecting notes (vol. iii. p. 135, vol. 
iv. p. 142,) in the (t Oriental Magazine.” These 
boundaries, enlarged a little on the south and 
on the west, are the same as those assigned 
by Colonel 'Tod to the same kingdom at the 
time of the mahomedan invasion.— Elphin- 
stone's History of India , Vol, p, 402. See 
Canouj. 

CANADA BALSAM. See Gums and Resins. 
CANADA TURPENTINE. See Gums and 
Resins. 

C A NAG A. Can. Dalbergia arborea. 

CAN AG A. Tel. Pongamia glabra. 


CANALS in Asia. The great canal of 
the world is that of Suez, connecting the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean. It was 
commenced 25th April 1859, the first 
ships passed through it in the year 1867,and 
it was formally opened for traffic in Decem¬ 
ber 1869. It had occupied ten years of la¬ 
bour to bring it to that state, and cost to that 
period thirteen millions sterling = thirteen 
orores of rupees. Canals arc said to have 
been excavated, says Sir II. Elliot, by Eeroz 
Shall, and by Ali Mardan Khan, but the his¬ 
torians of Timur do not mention them, and 
Baber states that in the Hindustan province 
there were none. Markham, in his Embassy, 
however, (p. iv) asserts that the irrigating 
canals of Feroze and Shah Jeban have been 
restored and improved, after centuries of de¬ 
cay and disuse, and a canal for irrigation and 
navigation, the largest work of the kind in 
either the old or the new world, now passes 
through eight hundred miles of the former 
empire of the great Moguls. 

The Ganges canal is amongst the greatest 
works of India. It commences from Hurd- 
war, passes over a low tract of country, is 
borne across the isalani river by an aqueduct 
of stone of fifteen arches, through the volume 
of another river, and beneath the bed of a 
third and was planned to re-enter the Ganges 
at Benares. 'The Salani aqueduct leaves a 
clear water way of 790 feet, and cost £300,000. 
The total cost of the canal is not less than 
two millions sterling. It takes about 75 per 
cent, of the water of the Ganges, whose vo¬ 
lume, however, is not diminished. It tra¬ 
verses the Doab, and by countless branches, 
dykes and channels, irrigates almost every 
village throughout a tract of country upwards 
of eight bandied miles in length, and is sup¬ 
plied to every tiller ou payment of a water 
tax. At Hurd war, the pass through which 
it issues, at. the lowest ebb, discharges about 
seven thousand cubic feet of water every 
second. 

The Ganges canal was opened on the 
8lh April 1854. It commences at Hurd- 
war, as the river Ganges issues from the 
mountains, and runs through the country on 
the right bank of the river. It has many 
branches, one of which re-enters the Ganges 
atCawnporc, and another joins the river Jum¬ 
na. This canal is carried by a great viaduct 
over the river Salani. This viaduct is three 
miles long. It is of earth, and is protected 
by a wall of masonry and a bridge of fifteen 
arches, each of fifty feet of span. It now con¬ 
sists of 653 miles of main canal, and 2,968 
miles of rajbuha, or distributing channels. It 
is divided into seven executive charges. The 
gross income for 1865-66 was Rs. 13,50,000; 
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that of the preceding year was Rs. 9,90,860. who proved unworthy, and then to his grand- 
It is not. certain whether a permanent dam on son. In the Multan district there are no less 
the Ganges at the headword above Ilurdwar than fifteen canals, of an aggregate length of 
is absolutely necessary ; but instructions have 325 miles, the largest of which are from six to 
been given for at least completing the plans seven feet deep, and from twenty to thirty 
of the work without delay. The net receipts, feet wide, and the smallest from two to five 
excluding enhancement of land revenue, have feet deep, and from six to ten feet wide, 
reached 3i per cent. If the esrimate formed In the Punjab, the inundation canals are 
by the committee respecting the enhanced fed from the river when swollen by the melt- 
land revenue be correct, the canal is already ing of the snows. They comprise 2109 

paying five per cent, on the capital laid out, miles of channel, and they are empty in the 
and when completed, the entire length of cold weather. The principal permament ca- 
the work will be nearly 900 miles, inde- nal is that of the Baree Doab, with a central 
pendent of the many hundred miles of dis-j line of 247 miles and 219 miles of branches. It 
tributim' water courses and minor chan- was opened on the 11th April 1859. The East- 
nels. It was opened on the 8th April 1864. | ern Narra canal in .Sind was re-opened on the 
The “ J annul canals' commence where this J 7 th M;iy 1859. 
river descends from the Himalaya, and irri-j lu Madras are innumerable tanks or artifi- 
gate the country on both sides of the river j cial lakes of various sizes formed in basins ; 
until they re join it again at Delhi. 'The main that near Cuinmum being seven miles ill 
canal on the eastern*side is 130 miles Dug, circumference. The most northern of its 
with 610 miles of branch channels. The gross rivers, the Godavery, at Rajahmundry, when 
income for the )ear was 11s. 4,41,004; that of | about fifty-five miles from the sea, divides 
the preceding year was Us.3,39,138, on which, | into two streams forming a delta of rich 
therefore, there is was increase of 30 per cent. j alluvial country. A little above this point 
due to enhancement of water rates from the j the river is 2,000 yards broad, but it soon 
1st May 1865. As on the Ganges canal, the expands at Dowlaishwaram into a width of 
increase over 1864 65 was nearly 68 per cent, three times that extent, parted, however, by 
The Doan canals comprise five small canals : islands, into four branches. An anicut lias 
in the Debra Doon, aggiediting 56 miles in | there been thrown across the channel, the 
length and 10 miDs of rajhiiha. The gross in- united lengths of the four dams being 3,955 
come for the year was Us. 28.092, that for the yards. Upwards of two miles of stream is 
preceding year was Us, 27.357 ; the increase blocked up by a solid well protected mass of 
was therefore about 6 per cent. stone, in lime cement, with a breadth at the 

The kohilcund canals eoiiMst of the liggool , base of nearly 130 feet, and a height of twelve 
180 miles ] the KUcha and Dhora witter oour- feet above the natural surface of the water, 
ses, 32 miles; the Doha canal, VS miles long ; Along the left hank of the river, is one clian- 
and the unfinished Kylas canal. The gross m- uel; another to Cocanuda, and other channels, 
come for the year is Rs. 26,586, the income of the total being 840 miles of main channel, 
the preceding year was Rs. 42,173, a decrease irrigating 780,000 acics of land, 
due to tlm destruction of the Rhanpore At Baizwarah, sixty miles from the sea, an 
masonry dam. lu addition to the above anicut or dam 1,250 yards long,with a base of 
there are two other canals, the Nuggeeua and 305 feet, has been thrown across the Kistnah 
the Nehfcore, which are under the immediate river, and its channels irrigate the Guntoor 
control of the Collector of Rijnour. The gross and Masulipatam districts, and when corn- 
revenue from them was Rs. 4,544 ; the previ- pletedit is estimated that 290 miles of channel 
ous year it was Rs. 5,561, a hilling off due will exist. The JPennar anicut, 520 yards long, 
partly to serious damage to the head works was finished in 1861. Across theColeroon river, 
of the Nehtore canal. (the northern branch of tho Cauvery river) 

Agra Irrigation Works consist of the about 1,600 years ago, was constructed a 
Futtehpore ISeekree Reservoir and of the famed anicut, the channels from which feed 
channels led therefrom. the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts. It 

The Humeerpore nad Jhansi Irrigation is 3G0 yards long, fifty feet broad and fifteen 
Works consist of lakes and reservoirs, partly deep. But in 1836, it was modified, 
natural, partly artificial, and are under the The East Coast Canal from Madras to 
direct control of the Civil Authorities.— Ann. Sadras, is for traffic. 

Ind. Adm. Vol. Xl.,p t 196. Canals, as water courses for cultivation, 

Tho canal from the Sutlej to the Ganges have only since 1862 been in progress in 
was formed by the emperor Feroz To- the Bombay Presidency. A weir of 1,550 
glialuq, who ruled from A. D. 1351 to A. D. feet has been thrown across the Girna river, 
1385, when he abdicated in favor of his son, in Khandesh, aud one across the Panjut, 
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Sultanah a weir, 2,000 feet long, lias been 
drawn across the Kistnah, to feed channels 
45 miles long, and a large tank lias been 
formed at Koorgaum near fiarsec. 

In Sind, cultivation is carried on by a net¬ 
work of irrigating channels leading water 
from the Indus river during its rise all over 
the face of the country. These are of ancient 
date, but since 1856 trunk channels have 
been dug from parts of the banks which were 
permanent. These run parallel to the course 
of the river, and carry a supply from the river 
when it is at its lowest level, cutting across 
and supplying the ancient channels; and under 
Sir Bartle Frere’s administration, the ancient 
channel of the Narra, 120 miles long, was 
re-opened on the 7th May 1867, to distri¬ 
bute water over the vast plain of Meerpore. 
Canals of the Ganges, Jumna and Bnree 
Doab have but given a profit of 5 per cent. 
Col. Cotton says, that the average return on 
all the new irrigation works in the Madras 
Presidency for the last fourteen years, is 
seventy per cent, per annum. Many of these 
canals are of sufficient size for navigation. 
Indian Annals. Markham's Embassy , p. 4. 
Powell's Hand-book. Annl. Ida. Adm ., Vol. 
XL, p. 197- Report on the Administration 
of the Punjab. Powell's Handbook, Econ. 
Prod. Punjab , p. 206. See Irrigation. 

CANALLE KUROONQ. Singh. Cin¬ 
namon. 

CANAMO. Sp. Hemp. 

CANNANORE, a seaport town in India in 
long. 75° 26' E., and lat. 11° 54' N., known to 
the natives by the name of Konryal-bnn- 
dar. Proceeding along the sea coast, says 
Bartolomeo, you then arrive at Cannanore, 
a town with a castle, and subject to the govern¬ 
ment of queen Collatiri, by the Europeans 
called Collastri. This city is of great antiquity, 
and the king of Collatiri belongs to the 
first class of the Indian princes.” * * * 
The capital of the kingdom of Cannanore, 
called also Colanada, lies in the latitude of 11° 
50', and is distinguished by the same name. 
The whole surrounding district, which ex¬ 
tends towards the north as far as Mount Delly, 
is inhabited by the Molandi, who live merely 
by piracy. These sea-robbers are mentioned 
by Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
authors. They unite themselves to other 
pirates who reside on the Angedib islands, 
near Goa, and capture all the small vessels 
which sail from Goa to Cochin. The huts 
in which their wives and children live, stand 
on the eastern side of Mount Delly, This 
mountain, which forms a cape or head-land, 
lies in the latitude of 12° 5'; and here Mala¬ 
bar or Malayala, properly so called, ends.’' 
Cannanore is now in British territory held by 
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a body of European and native soldiers ; it is 
a place of large trade.— Voyage to E. Indies. 

CANA OF GALILEE, G miles from 
Nazareth, is a poor small village. Its foun¬ 
tain, the Christians of Palestine say, has the 
purest and best water in the world. The 
road to Tiberias is full of interest. The 
mount of beatitudes, whence our Saviour 
delivered his sermon is near. It stands very 
little above a green plain of the stillest possi¬ 
ble appearance.— Skinner's Overland Journey, 
Yd.I.,p.m. 

CANAPE. It. Hemp. Canvas. Can¬ 
nabis sativa. 

CANARA, a narrow strip of land, about 20 
to 40 miles broad, extending for about 200 
miles, lying between theWestcrn Ghats and the 
sea. It is usually divided into North ami South 
Canara, and the three eastern talooks of 
North Canara, being on the higher land on the 
eastern side of the ghats, are known as the 
Balaghat, in distinction to the Paven-ghat, 
below the ghat. Canara Balaghat is well 
wooded. North Canara lias been transferred 
to the Bombay Presidency. Canara lies be¬ 
tween the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. The 
bulk of the people of Canara follow one or 
other of the hindu sects, and some of them 
follow the rule of Maruma-ka-tayam, or descent 
from mothers, the descensus ah utero of the 
Locrians, who drove the Sicilians out of that 
part of Italy. The forests of N. Canara 

continue to furnish large quantities of the 
best timber produced in Southern India. 

In 1837, Col. Frith gave a list of 29 woods 
of Canara. hi 1865 6, Dr. Gibson gave a 
list of 164 timber trees and fancy woods of 
Canara and Soonda, with scientific, Cana- 
rese and Mahratta names. It is as follows, 
and the descriptions will be found alphabeti- 
;ally arranged. 

Acaeia arabica. Bignoniaqnadrilocularis. 

,, atnaia. „ undulata, 

„ catechu. ,, xylocarpa. 

„ Faniebiann. Bnnibax Malabaricum. 

„ leucophkca. Horamis flabelliformia, 

„ odoratisaima. Bricdelia spinosa. 

„ Bpecioaa. Buchanania latifolia. 

„ Riindra. Butea froudosa. 

iEgle marnielo*. Cccsalpinia Bappan. 

Aiianthus excelsa. Caiopuyllum mopbyllum 

Alangium dccapetalum. Cantbiuui nitons. 

Alstonia scholaris. parviflorum. 

Autidesma alexiteria. Capparig divaricata. 

Artoearpus birsuta. „ grandis. 

,, iutogrifolia. Carallia integrifolia. 

Atlantia monophylla. Careya arborea. 

Azadirachtn Indica. Caryota ureas. 

Balanites iEgyptiaca. Casearia elliptica. 

Bassia latifolia. Cassia fistula. 

„ longifolia, Celastrus montana. 

Bauliinia acuminata. Cedrela toona. 

,, parviflora. Cluytea collina. 

„ variegata. Chickrassia tabularig. 

Bignonia Indica. Ckloroxylon Swietonia. 
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Chryaophyllum acumina* Mimusops elenpi. 

[turn. ,, hexandra. 
Cinnamomum iners. Moi inda citrifolia. 

Cunocarpua latifolia. Myristica cinerea. 

Gordia Rothii. Nauclea cordifolia. 

Cratasva Roxburghii. ,, paiviflora. 

Cupania cauesceus, Ncphelinm btnganum. 

C'ullenia exceUa. Nerium ant.idyaeuleticum 

Dalbergia latifolia. Odina woodier. 

}) Oojienensis. (ilea dioica. 

pauiculata. Pentapteia arjmia. 

siHsoides. Pliyllauthus emblica. 

Dichrostaehys cinerea. Pmigatuia glabra. 

Uillenia peutagyua. Premua iutegnfolia. 

Diospyroa conlilolia. ,, touientosa 

melaiioxyloii. IVosopis spieigem. 

” moiltaua. Pterocarpua luaranpinm. 

Ebretia ovalifolia. Pleiocarpu** sautalinuR. 

Elsedeudi oil Roxburghii putianjiva Poxburgbii. 

Eriodeudrou aufntctu- Raridia diimetorum. 

[ossuui. Rhus buckianiela. 

Erythrina Indica. Hottlera tinctoria. 

Erytliri'ja tuberoaa. Salvador a iVrsica. 

Eugeuia caiyopbyllata. S.mtalum album. 

„ jaiabolana. Sapindua emarginatue. 

Euphorbia tii ucalli. Scbleicbera trijuga. 

Kuonynnis garciuifolia. Semecarpua anacardium. 

Eerouia elephantum. Sethia Indica. 

Ficus t’siela. Soymida febrifuga. 

Flacourtia uiontaua. Spondiaa acuminata. 

Gardenia turgida. Npatlmdea arcuata. 


Report. See Aka Podwal, India, p. 324; 
Kerala ; Mahratta Governments, Polyandra, 
page 108-9. 

CANARIUM, a genus of plants of the na¬ 
tural order Burseraceae, of which Voigt men¬ 
tions five species, C. Bengaleuse, commune, 
nigrum, strictum and sylvestre. Wight 
I says the resinous juice of the Canarium 
commune lias properties similar to Copaiva, 
while the kernels of the seed afford by ex¬ 
pression a bland edible oil. The Canarium 
strictum of Roxburgh is known in Malabar un¬ 
der the name of the *• black daminer tree,” in 
contra-distinction to the Vateria, which is the 
I (t white dammer tree.” This tree is rather 
common in the alpine forests about Courtal- 
lum in the Tinnevelly district, and is regu¬ 
larly fented there for the sake of its dammer. 
The dammer is transparent, and of a deep 
brownish yellow or amber color when held be¬ 
tween the eye and the light, but when adher¬ 
ing to the tree has a bright shining black ap¬ 
pearance. The fruit is a very hard, three-celled 
| oval nut, tapering at each end. 

| Under the names Dlioop and Googul, Can. 


,, luoutana. Sterculia balanghas. 

Garcinia glutinifcra. „ f<etida. 

Garuga pinnata. „ ur en». 

Givuttia Rottlerifurinis. Stereospvrmum cbelo 
Gmeliua arborea. [noulee. 

,, Asiatica „ suaveolens. 

Grewia tiliiftfolia. Strycbuos mix vomica. 

G uattoria cvratsoidcs. potatorum, 

llardwickia biuata. Symplocos racemosa. 

iiolarrbcua. iSwietenia febrifuga. 

llyduocarpus inebrians. Tamarind us Indica. 

Ilymenodyctiou obova- Tectoua grandis. 

[turn. Termiualia alata. 

llymenodyction utile, belerica. 

Inga xylocal pa. catapa. 

Ixoia parviflora. Berry i, 

Jambusa Baiun folia. chcbula. 

Lagorati tumia microcarpa. glabi a. 

Lagerstueuiia legiuac. Tbespesia populnea. 

Liujouia alata. Trophis aspera. 

Maugifeia ludica. Uimus iutegrifolia. 

Melia azadiracbta. Yitex altissima. 

„ bukayuu. Wnghtia tinctoria- 

super ba. Zizypbus glabrata. 

Memecylou tiuctorium. jujuba 

Mcuaterra. oeimplia. 

Miclieha Nilignica. xylocarp*. 

Michfclia cbampaca. 

In bouth Cauara, the jungles bear no compa¬ 
rison to those of Malabar or North Canara, 
where there are large tracts of forest uninha¬ 
bited. In South Canara, the jungles are thick¬ 
ly populated by farmers; there are several 
lines of good forest which are called morchi 
wurg (Pepper wurg), and the ryot pays a 
beriz on the wurg of five^ie per pepper vine. 
When the koomki land and merchi wurgs are 
separated, there is but little of Government 
jungles left, and on his little, rip6 trees are few 
and scattered.— Dr. Gibson , Mad. Cat. Ex. of 
1862; Rep. Con . For. of 1862, p. 30. Mad- 
rat Conservator's Report , p, 3. M . E. Jur. 
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Maiir., Dr. Gibson mentions two species of 
Canarium, in Canara and Sunda, one on the 
ghats above, and the second species of great 
size seems to be cultivated near Bilgil, and at 
Siddapore. The choice gum resin afforded by 
these trees is extensively used in the arts, and 
exported both inland and to the coast. — 
Wight. III. f>r. Gibson. See Resins. 

CAN AliUJ M B ALS AMIFEUUM.Willde. 
Syn. of Boswellia glabra. 

CANARIUM BENGALENSE.Roxb. An 
immense forest tree of Assam, Sylhet and the 
adjacent mountainous countries, flowering in 
May and June. From fissures or wounds in the 
bark, a large quantity of very pure, clear, am¬ 
ber coloured resin exudes, which soon becomes 
hard and brittle, and is not unlike copal. But 
in tkeCalcutta bazar it was only valued at from 
2 to 3 Rs. for seven maunds of eighty pounds 
each. Native name of the resin. Wood not 
known .—O’Shauyhnessy, p. 285, Voigt, p. 
149. Roxb. iii, 136. Royle's Him . Hot. p. 177. 

CANARIUM COMMUNE, Linn; D % C. 
W. d'A.; Km ; Roxb. 

Canarium mebeubethene, Gcert. 

AmyrisZeylanica, Retz. 

Balsamodendrou Zeylunicum, Kunth. 

Colophonia Mauritians, D. C. 

Bursera pauiculata, Lam., Rumph. 

Java Almond. Eng. Jungli Badam. Hind. 

Bois ae Colophane. Fr. 

Grows in the Mauritius, Ceylon, the Penin¬ 
sula of India, the Moluccas, and the Indian 
Archipelago. It was brought from the Moluc¬ 
cas to the Calcutta Botanic garden, but in 
Roxburgh's time did not thrive, owing to the 
coldness of the winter months. The bark yields 
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an abundance of limpid oil with a pungent CANARIUM SYLVESTRE, Gacrtn. 
turpentine smell, congealing into a buttery c. Sylvestre alterum, Rumph. 

camphoraceous mass. It has tlie same pro- Schinus Bengalensis. 

perties as balsam of copaiba for which it could a tree of Chittagong and Assam. Timber 
be substituted ; and is said to yield East In- hard, tough, and close grained, used for furni- 
dian eletni. Its nuts are three-cornered and t LirP> 

edible, but ppt to produce dmv\um.~Roxb CANARIUM ZEYLANICUM, Blume, 
iii. 177. Dr. O'Shatiqhiiessy, p. 2s8'. Voigt, g YN 

148-9 C. Ralsamifernm. Moon. | Kakoona-gass. Singh 

CANARIUM GENICULATUM. This Occupies the warm, moister parts of Cey- 
is a large and valuable timber tree found in lml) np to ;m elevation of 1,500 feet. A 
the Pegit valley, but it is scarce. Wood res j 11(ius balsam exudes copiously from the 
white colored, adapted to every purpose of trunk 0 f this tree, which, mixed with paddy 
house-building. MdAelfond. chatf, j g llse( j by t j le ,, a tives for burning, as 

CANARIUM I1IRSUTUM. Syn. of Bos- the smoke drives away snakes from the 
wellia thurifera. j domicile.— Thw. Enum. P. Zeyl. /., p. 79. 

CANARIUMMEIIENBENTHENE.Cjert. CANASTAS. Pout. Sr. Baskets. 


Syn. of Canarium commune. 

CANARIUM NIGRUM, Roxb. 

Marigniaacntifolin, I). C. 

Dammam nigra, Humph. 

A tree of Am boy na and the Moluccas ; a 
reddish soft viscid heavy-smelling substance 
exudes from wounds in its bark.— Voigt, 149. 

CANARIUM ODORlFKttUM. Syn. of 
Bos wellia thurifera. 

CANARIUM STRICTUM. Roxb. iii. 138. 

Syn. 

Dammam nigra legitiinn, Ihnnph. 

Dhoop of Bhore 0lia f 

Black Dammer Tree Eng Thelli tnara. M a leal, 
Canari. Malat. Rnngilam uiaraui. Tam. 

This is the Black Dammer tree of Tin- 
nevelly and Malabar, and is so named in 
contradistinction to the Vatcria Indies, 
which is called the white dannner tree. The 
Canarium strictum is common near Cour- 
tallum, where it is rented for its dannner. 
While adherent to the tree, it gives a bright 
shining black tint, but by translucent light, 
is of a deep brownish yellow or amber colour. 
The balsam exudes in a very fluid state and 
trickles down the trunk where it gradually 
hardens by exposure to the sun, the fresh 
resin continuing to flow over that already 
hardened, gives the stalactytic appearance of 
the huge lumps of resin in which form the 
resin is brought in the market. It is perfectly 
homogeneous, has a vitreous fracture. It 
is insoluble in cold, but partially soluble 
in boiling alcohol on the addition of camphor; 
when powdered, it is readily soluble in oil of 
turpentine. Powdered and burnt on the fire, 
it emits a more resinous smell, and burns with 


CANASTOS, Sr. Baskets. 

CANA VALIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fubaccm. 

CANA VALIA GLAD TATA. D. Cand. 
Roxb. ; IV. and A. 

Syn. 

Dolichofl gfadiahis, Jacq .; Rorh. iii. 300. 

„ cnsiformis. Lour. 

Mekhnn. Beno. Safed Kadaaambal. Hf\D. 

Makhnm shim ? „ ShimW. Sans. 

Makshiin-sbiio. „ Tliamhatin. Tam. 

Pai-noung-ncrt. Buiim. I Scgapu T'hainbatin ? 

Sabre-podded Cana* Tanmia. Tel. 

valia. En(J. Chama? „ 

Swoid Bean. ,, Sog.ipu ? V r ela and 

Lai KadHamh.il. Hind. Veira Tambatiu. ,, 

This plant has four varieties, viz : 
a. flowers and seeds red. 

h. „ white, seeds red. 

c. „ and seeds white. 

d. ,, red, seeds grey. 

the three first of these are cultivated for their 
arge sword-like pods : that with the white 
flowers and white seeds is considered the best, 
ind is often two feet long. It is esteemed by 
Europeans.— Voigt. Mason. 

CANA VALIA OBTUSIFOLIA, D. C. 

Koyii avari. Tam. 

Is a common plant on the Coromandel coast, 
where it occurs along with the Ipom»a pes- 
eaprae, and is a useful binder of the loose sand. 
—Cleg horn. 

CANA VALIA VIROSA, W.&A. 

Syn. 

Dolicbos virosa, Roxb., Rheede. 

Kalo Shim. Beng, Wild sword-bean. Eng. 

Kat Shim „ Adavi ebamma. Tel. 

Kudsurabar of Bombay. Karu chamma. „ 


more Bmoke than white dammer. The size Grows on the Coromandel and Concan coast, 
of the lumps of this resin, together with and on the sea shore of the Tenasserim pro- 
ifcs color and the peculiarity of shape vinces, in great profusion.— Mason. 
already mentioned, suffice to distinguish it CANCANEE. Tag. Sun. 
from other Indian resins.—if. E. J. R. Voigt . I CANCELL ARIA, a genus of molluscs. See 

U9. Roxb. iii, 138. 'Molluscs. 
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CANDLES. 


CANES, 


CANCER, the crab, a genua of Crustacea 
of the family Canceridse, several of which occur 
in southern and eastern Asia. See Carpilius; 
Gecarcinus \ Rupellia. 

CANCER CARNIFEX. Syn.of Gecarcinus 
carnifex. 

CANCER CORALLINUS. Fabr. Syn. of 
Carpilius corallious. 

CANCER IIYDROMUS. Syn.of Gecarcinus 
carnifex. 

CANCER MACULATUS. Syn. of Car¬ 
pilius nwcnlatus. 

CANCER PAGURUS. 

Daria ka kenkra. Durr. Kaddol Nandon. Tam. 
Katau. Malay. Samudra-pu-Nanda 

kaya. Tkl. 

A indie Mat. Med.p. 15G. 

CANCER TEN AX. Syn. of Rupellia tenax. 

CANClir, the Tamul name of CJonjeveram. 

CANCIII PANDU. Tar, Solanum ni¬ 
grum. 

CANCHOKI YER. Tam. Tragia invo- 
iucrata, 

CANDAflAR, a town in Afganistan in L.6G° 
2Cr E. and L. 32° 20' N. 3.480 feet above 
the sea. It is the Klienta of the Vendidad, 
supposed to he derived froniKhamlanto laugh, 
and har, a necklace, a pleasant land. Shah i 
Jelum’s expenditure was great in his expe -' 
ditiona to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and 
in maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
but he left a treasure estimated by Bernier 
and by Khali Khan, from G to 24 millions ster¬ 
ling, and a vast quantity of gold and silver 
jewels.— Bunsen, iii. 484. See Afghan, Cabool, 
Khyber, Punjab. See Kandahar. 

CANDALLA, in L, 20° 3'N. andL. 74°4G / 
E. in the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurangabad. The 
entrance to the caves of Candallah is 1932 
feet above the sea.— TFi/s. Schl See Kandalla. 

CANDARUM ROXBURGHII. Schott. 
Syn. of Amorphophallus campanulatus. 

CANDELA.. Lat. Candles. 

CANDELARIA, or candle-fly, is found in 
Labuan and Sarawak. It has a curved and 
pointed head, It frequents the tops of lofty 
trees. The origin of the name is not known. 

CANDELE, It. Candles. 

CANDESII was formed into a State in the 


often of metal fixed on an iron spike which 
they stick into the ground. Wax and tallow 
candles are made in several parts of India ^ 
in Vizagapatam, Goa, Malabar, Patna, Cal¬ 
cutta, Peddaporo and Burharapore ; but the 
large importations of candles from Europe 
have caused the manufacture to decline 
considerably. It is a great improvement 
to place two thin instead of one thick wick 
in each, and tho wicks should be plaited not 
twisted. Wax candles improve with age. 
The candles used in Japan are made of an 
oil said to bo pressed out of the seeds of the 
Rhus succedanea? This oil becomes, when 
concrete, of the consistence of tallow, and is 
not so hard as wax. The province of Fetsigo, 
more particularly, produces this tree, and 
consequently supplies the greatest quantity 
of this oil. In the eastern parts of China, the 
product of the tallow tree, Stillingia sebifera, 
and beef and hog’s tallow in the south, are 
used in the manufacture of candles- Wax is 
only employed to incase the tallow or lard, 
which, from the heat of the climate and its 
unclarified condition, never becomes hard 
Iloyle Arts <kc. of India , page 484. Than- 
berg's Travels , Vol, iii. p . 188. Rhode MSS. 

CANDLESTICKS, Eng. 


Kandelaars. 

Dut. 

Candellieri. 

IT. 

Chandeliers. 

Fu. 

Podsweschnikii. 

Rub. 

Leuchter. 

Germ. 

Candeleros. 

Sr. 


Candlesticks are in general use in the East 
Indies, but to shield from the wind are usually 
covered with glass “shades,” and this is the 
name usually given to them. 

CANDLE-TREE. The nuts of the candle- 
nut tree, Aleurites triloba, arcBtrung together 
and used for candles. Torches are also made 
from the candle wood of Demerara, 

CANDY, Eng. 

Sugar Candy. Eng. Nabhat. Pkrs. 

Kurri-shakur. Guz. Hin. Kal-kandu. Tam. 

Gula batu. Malay. Kalakanda. Tel, 

Batu. „ 

Crystallised sugar, at one time largely im¬ 
ported into India from China, but now made 
in many parts of India. 

CANDY, a measure of weight equal to 
500 lbs. in some places, but it varies in dif- 


14th century but was always dependent on the 
neighbouring kingdoms.—See Kandesh. 
CANDLES, Eng. 


Kaarzen, 

Ckandelle, 

Kerzen, 

Lichter, 

Butti, 

Candolle, 

Candela, 


Dut. 
Fn. 
Gkr. 

>> 

Guz. Hind. 
It. 
Lat. 


Diyau, 

Lilin, 

Kandil, 

Velas, 

Swjetschi, 

Vatti, 


Malay. 


Port. Sr. 
Rus. 

Tam. Tel. 


Almost all the candles in use in British ^ 
India, are imported from Europe and America, 
The native use oil lamps, of various shapes, 
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ferent towns. 

CANDY, a town in Ceylon, taken by the 
British on the 19th July 1819. 

CANE, or Kian, a river of Banda. 

CANES. 

Nathur. Guz. | Bed. Pm 

Bet. Hind. I Perambugal. Tam. 

Ijotan. Malay. | Bettamulu. Tel. 

Canes ate the produce of the Calamus ge¬ 
nus of palms, the species of which are nume* 
rous in the Islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, in the Malayan Peninsula, in the 
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CANGUE. 


CANIS ACJREGS. 


Madras territories, in the forests of the dis¬ 
tricts of Chittagong, Silhet, and Assam, along 
the foot of the Himalayas as far north as the 
DeyraDoon, wher? a species is found which the 
late Mr. Griffith named C. Royleanus , and he 
applied the name of C. Roxburghii to the plant 
which Dr. Roxburgh called O'. Rotang , com¬ 
mon in Bengal and on the Coromandel Coast. 
Both are used for all the ordinary purposes 
of cane; as, also, are C. tenuis of Assam, C. 
gracilis, C. extensus, and others. But those 
of the shops are gathered indiscriminately; 
and it is not possible to say from what parti¬ 
cular species they come. 0, rotang has bow- 
ever been said to furnish the stouter, and C. 
Scipionuro the slenderer sorts. Mr. Griffith 
considered C. Scipionum of Loureiro to be the 
Species which yields the well known Malacca 
Cane, but the plant does not appear about 
Malacca and the canes are stated to be im¬ 
ported from Siak, on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra. Even this does not, however, seem 
to be correct, as the Malacca Committee for 
the Exhibition of 1862 sent Malacca canes, as 
cut from the jungle, previous to being sub¬ 
jected to the process of smoking which gives 
the cane the rich brown tint so much ad-1 
mired in Europe. The stem of Calamus verus j 
is described as being 100 feet long, that 
of C. oblongus 300 to 400 feet, of C. ruden- 
tum upwards of 500 feet, and of C. extensus 
as much as 600 feet. Rumpkius even states 
that one kind attains the extraordinary length 
of 1200 feet (vol. v. 100). In the Tenasserim 
Provinces, there are numerous species in¬ 
digenous in the forest, and the Karens have 
different names for seventeen species or 
varieties used extensively instead of cordage. 
The stays of the masts in native boats are 
usually made of rattans, and they are split up 
into strings for the innumerable purposes to 
which cord and twine are usually applied. All 
that gives stability to bamboo houses, is the 
ratan which ties them together. The Calamus 
rudeutum of Loureiro is manufactured at 
Malacca into cables, and is employed lor 
dragging great weights and binding wild ele¬ 
phants. A cane bridge over the Temishang in 
the Khassia hills is 312 feet long and 50 feet 
above the river. It oscillates greatly.-— Ma¬ 
son's I’enwerim ; Royle, III. Him. Bot .: 
Royle Fib. PI. : Cat. Ex. 1862. See Calamus. 
CANELLA, It. Port. Sp. Cinnamon, 
CANEVAZZA, also LONA, It. Canvass. 
CANFORA, It. Camphor. 

CANGUE, a woodeu yoke,by which Chinese 
criminals are punished and are led about th^ 
streets as a spectacle to the people. It consists 
of two large pieces of wood fitting into each 
other and having one to three openings,through 
which the head and one or both hands are 
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drawn, according to the greatness of the crime. 
Such a yoke weighs from lbs. 50 to lbs. 100,and 
presses so heavily upon the back and shoulder 
that the criminal is unable to feed himself, and 
must wait till some compassionate person lifts 
the food to his mouth. Such punishment is in¬ 
flicted for periods varying from a few days to 
several months, and in the latter case it is al¬ 
most always fatal. This instrument cf torture 
makes a man resemble the foot of a huge 
heavy table.— Sinnett's Lady's Voyage , p. 49 ; 
Hue , Chinese Empire , vol. I. p. 272. 

CANGRECORA, a river, on the southern 
boundary of Canara. 

CANGOO, Tam. A Tinnovelly wood of a 
! whitish brown colour. Used for hand-spikes 
and wheelwright’s work.— Col. Frith. 

CAN HOES, Port. Cannons. 

CANIATCIII. Cani ‘land/ and ateki, 

‘ heritage,’ in the south of India, land property. 
Tod thinks the “atebi" like the ote and awut, 
Rajpoot terminations, implies clanship.— 
Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I., p. 496. 

CANIFS, Fr. Penknives. 

CANINO, Prince of, a learned ornitholo¬ 
gist : a relative of the Bonaparte family. 

CANIS, Lat. a genus of mammal animals, of 
which the common dog,Canis familiaris and its 
many varieties; the wolf, Canis lupus, aud the 
jackal, Canis aureus, occur in India. The 
wild dogs of India have been removed to the 
genus Cuon. The following have at times 
I been noticed under Canis. 

Canis asgypticus, Canis cauda, Canis duk- 
huneusis, Canis familiaris borealis, Canis fa¬ 
miliaris lagopus, Canis himalaicus, Canis 
I hyaena, Canis mexicanus, Canis pallipes of 
| Sykes, Canis pictus, Canis primaevus, Canis 
1 quao sumatrensis, Canis sumatrensis, Canis 
thous. 

CANIS AUREUS, Linn. 

Canis aureus Indicus, 1 Lupus aureus, Kasmp- 
Ilodgson. | fer. 

Nari Can. Kola Mahr. 

8highal Duk. Shighal Pars. 

Jackhals Dut. Srigala Sansc. 

Jackal Eng. 

The jackal is found in a great part of Asia, 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, and in all India west of 
the Brahmaputra. Along the line of the 
Ganges, in lower Bengal, they move in packs 
and eat indiscriminately, In the Peninsula, 
they are of larger size, and seen singly or in 
pairs, and in the Dekhan, live much on wild 
fruits, the coffee bean of the plantations is 
largely eaten by them, Their cry when moving 
at night is very disagreeable, and even when 
clicketiug their call is unpleasant.— Cat. of 
Mammalia . See Mammalia. 
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CANJARA. 


CANNABIS SATIVA. 


CANIS FAMTL1ARIS, Linn. 

C. familiaris, var. Indica. 

Pariah Dog. Brkjara Dog. 

Polygar Dog. t Tibetan Mastiff. 

The Brinjara dog is a large powerful ani¬ 
mal, in shape and with limbs somewhat re¬ 
sembling the Persian grey-hound, only much 
more powerful. The breed seems, however, 
to be disappearing from amongst the brinjara 
tandas, and replaced by the ordinary pariah. 
In 1868, we met a great fcanda on the march at 
Adjunta, but only pariah dogs amongst 
them. Indeed between the brinjara dog and 
many of the pariah dogs there is so great a 
resemblance as to impress with the belief that 
they are the same race. In many villages are 
pariah dogs in no way distinguishable from 
the brinjara. The large brinjara dog is an eager 
hunter of the larger game, a faithful, in¬ 
telligent, and good watch dog, but does not 
crave attention. The Poligar dog is large 
and powerful, and is peculiar in being 
without hair. The Beder race of Zorapore 
and Ghurghunta hunt the wild boar with 
a large powerful breed of dogs. A peculi¬ 
ar breed is raised by the rajnh of Itampore, 
seemingly between the Persian grey hound 
and the Tibetan mastiff. The Tibetans 
have a mastiff, a terrier and a poodle, and 
the two last are pets, and the poodle is often 
fed for the table. The Chinese dogs from 
Japan, the original of the King Charles 
Spaniel, is sometimes seen in India. The C. 
ASgyptius, C. cauda, C. Dnkhunensis, do 
not need separate remark. 


of little use or durability. The natives value 
its fruit, which is very intoxicating, and used 
by them as a medicine.— Edye. M . and C . 
CANJARA. Sans. Daucu carota. 
CANJAROTE POOYA, a river which 
formed originally the southern boundary of 
Canara, separating it from Travancore. See 
Kecrala Cangrecora. 

CANMORTA, one of the Nicobar Islands. 
CANNA, a genus of flowering plants, of 
the order Marantaceae, of which the C. Indica, 
or Indian shot, is one, but there are many, 
species. Voigt enumerates sixteen as having 
been in the Calcutta gardens, also C, edulis 
of Peru and C. lagunensis of Mexico. 

CANNA CHINENSIS. Willde. Sym 
of Canna indica.— Linn. 

CANNA INDICA, Linn. Roxb. Rheede. 
Canna orientals,/fork | CannaChinensis, Willde. 

Surbo jaya Beno. Katu Balu. Maleal. 
Bnd-da-thara-na. Burm. SUaruraba. Sans. 
Ukkilbarke munke. Duk. Kundamani cheddi. Tam. 
Indian Shot. Eng. Kull valei manni. „ 

Bead seed plant. „ Gnri Genza chet.tu, Tbl. 
Sabba jaya. Hind. Krishna tamara ,, 

The Seeds. 

Kull valei munnei. Tam. I Sabba jaya. Hind. 
Ukkilbarke munke Duk. | Seelarumba. Sans. 

There are several varieties of this, the 
colours of the flowers scarlet, orange, red and 
yellow mixed. Varieties are often seen in 
gardens, and much cultivated by the Burmese 
for the seeds, which they use for sacred beads. 
— Mason. A ins. Mat. Med . 142. Riddell. See 
Arrow Root. 

CANNABIS INDICA. Rumph. Syn. of 


CANIS LUPUS. Linn. 

C. Palipes, Sykes. 

Tola Can. Landga Hind. 

Wolf Eng. Bherija „ 

Indian wolf „ 

The wolf roams in Central and Southern 
India, they are never seen singly, but always 
in large or small packs, If a single one ap¬ 
pear, it may be assumed that others of the 
pack are near. They are bold, even in the 
vicinity of towns, scarcely moving off from a 
horseman, and in Central India, Oudh and 
the Punjab, they destroy large numbers of 
children. Iheir ordinary prey are deer, sheep, 
and in pursuit, they display great sagacity, 
throwing out flanking parties and surround¬ 
ing games. Recently we witnessed a sambur 
run close up to a railway train in Berar, halt 
as the train moved on, and it then fled off at 
speed : looking beyond, \a body of wolves were 
seen in pursuit. 

CANIS ? In Penang, a large tree: used 
for door frames — Col. Frith. * 

CANJARA, Tamil. Malatala. A tree 
whuk grows to about two feet and a half in 
diameter, and from twenty-five to thirty high, 
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Cannabis sativa. See Hemp, Hemp Seed. 

CANNABIS ORIENTALIS. Roxb. Syn. 
of Cannabis sativa. Linn . 

CANNABISSATIVA.Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 


Cannabis Indica Rumph. 

| Cannabis orientalis Roxb. 

Kinnub. 

Ar. 

Ganja. 

Malat. 

GaLia. Beno. Duk. Tam. 

Lacki-lacki. 

ft 

Bin. 

Burm. 

Jeru Kansjava. 

» 

Ben. 

»> 

Bhang. 

Pers. 

Hinnup, Kinnup- 

Dut. 

Bhanga. 

Sans. 

Hemp. 

Eng. 

Gaujika. 

»» 

Indian hemp. 

a 

Vijya. 

»* 

Hanf, 

Gbr. 

Mafc-kansha. 

Singh. 

Kannabis. 

Or. 

Ganjayi. 

Til. 

Ganja. 

Hind. 

Kinnabis. 

Yunani. 

Bhang. 


Defrunoos. 

a 


Arabia, and throughout India. In some places 
for its fibre; in others, and, generally, for its in¬ 
toxicating products. In Kangra and the 
Punjab, it grows spontaneously, and in abun¬ 
dance everywhere in the submontane tracts 
in the Sutlej valley, between Rampurand 
Sungnam, at an elevation of 3,000 to 7,000 
feet, but is cultivated for the fibre only in 
the eastern portions of Kangra, and in 
the Simla Hills. In 1859, an experimental 

consignment of two tons of Himalayan hemp 
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CANNING. 


CANONES. 


was valued iu the English market at from 
301. to 32/. per ton. The prico at Lahore is 
about 15/. or 16/. per ton. Of the intoxicat¬ 
ing products, ' 

Charras is the concreted resinous exuda¬ 
tion from the leaves, slender stems, and flowers, 
collected in the Himalaya, Yarkand and 
Herat. 

Ganjah , the dried hemp plant which has 
flowered, and from which the resin has not 
been removed ; also the whole plant. 

Bang , and Suiza and Sidhi, the larger 
leaves and capsules without the stalks .—Royle 
Materia Medica. O'Shaughnessy , p. 852. 
Powell Handbook . Cleghorn Panj. Kept. p. GO. 

CANNEII of Scripture, (Ezekiel xxvii. 21 
to 23.) the Cane Emporium of the Romans, 
is the modern Makulla. The inspired writer 
speaking of Tyre, says “ Arabia, and all the 
princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee, in 
lambs and rams and goats: in these were thy 
merchants. The merchants of Shebah and 
Raamah, they were thy merchants: they oc¬ 
cupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, and 
with all precious stones and gold. Harun, and 
Canneh and Eden, the merchants of Shebah, 
Asshur and Chilmad, were thy merchants.” 

CANNEL COAL. See Coal. 

CANNELLE. Fr. Cinnamon. 

CANNER-ka-JHAR. Duk. Nerium odo- 


to Parliament a report of the work, and es¬ 
pecially the progress, achieved by the Post- 
office. He held the same appointment for a 
short time in Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, but 
it became necessary, as the year 1855 wore 
on, to select a successor to Lord Dalhousie, 
and none seemed so fit to send out as his col¬ 
lege friend Lord Canning. The Governor-Gene¬ 
ralship was the destined prize of which his 
father had been baulked, for he had received 
the appointmeut,and was on the eve of starting 
for India, when Lord Castlereagh committed 
suicide, and the Foreign-office was left without 
a head. George Canning, a comparatively poor 
man, gave up the chances of acquiring a for¬ 
tune in the splendid post of Viceroy, in order 
to win a name for himself at home, and per¬ 
haps to reach the Premiership. Roth of theso 
objects were attained, but he died in the 
effort. His son, Lord Canning, began his 
rule in India on the last day of February, 
1856, and had scarcely taken bis place, when 
in 1857, the army of Bengal revolted and 
much of northern India rebelled, under 
the guidance of Nana Rao of Cawnpore, and 
of the emperor of Debli. The years 1857,1858, 
1859, I860, and 1861, were employed in 
destroying the mutineers, and suppressing the 
mutiny, in which he displayed great boldness 
and self reliance, and when the embers of the 
insurrection alone remained, he was the first to 


ratum. urge clemency. During his administration seve- 

CANNING. Charles John Canning was nil servants of Government, Sir John Law- 
born at Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, in 1812. rence, Sir Colin Campbell, Sir Nevil Chamber- 
lie was the third son of the celebrated lain, Colonel Balfour, Sir Hugh Rose, Sir Ro- 
George Canning, aud was educated at Christ bert Napier, Sir Hope Grant, by their labours 
Church, Oxford. Lord Dalhousie was Governor in war and in peace did the state service and 
General of India from the beginning of 1848 won higher honours for themselves. Earl 
Lord Canning succeeded him early in 1856. Canning, on his return home, was appointed 
Lord Canning entered upon public life in a Knight of the Garter by letters patent, dated 
1836, as member for Warwickshire. In the Balmoral, May 21, but lie died at Londou 
Mowing year his mother died, and he on the 17th June 1862. 
went to the Upper House. When Sir R. Peel CANOES are largely used in India as 
came into power, in 1841, he was appointed ferry-boats, and have shapes and forms to 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He held suit the rivers and waters. Canoes at Calicut 
this post till 1846, in spite of the inconve- are hewn out of the trunk of the Jackfruit tree, 
nience of having both the Secretary and the Artocarpus integrifolia. Canoes of Point de 
Under-Secretary of the same department in Galle and the Malabar Coast have weather- 
the House of Lords. For a month or two, iu boards on an outrigger in the form of a smaller 
the reconstructed Min is try of Sir Robert Peel, canoe; they are sharp at both ends, and beat 
Lord Canning was Chief Commissioner of to windward without tacking. The Jangar of 
Woods and Forests; but in July, 1846, he the Malabar coast, for rivers,is a kind of canoe, 
resigned with his party, and declining high The rivers of the Northern Oircars are crossed 
office at the hands of Lord Derby, returned by a double canoe, formed out of two pieces 
with the Coalition Ministry in 1853. In the of a cocoauut or a palmyra tree hollowed, and 
Government of Lord Aberdeen Lord Canning kept apart by cross ties of wood. Canoes scoop- 
was Postmaster-General, and distinguished i ed out from single trees are in universal use 
himself by his administrative capacity. He in Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, and the Ma- 
worked very hard, made many changes in the lay and Eastern Archipelago. See Boats, Java, 
intiraal organization of the department, and CANOGE. See. Kaucije. 
set on foot the practice of submitting annually i CANONES. Sr* Cannons, 
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CANOUJ. 


CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. 


CANONES PARA ESCRIBIR. Sp, 
Quills. 

CANNONI. It. Cannons. 

CANNON. Eng. 

Kanonen. Dot. 5 zi t ls ' £ 01 ' 

Canons. Fit. Canhoes. Pobt 

Kanoen. Gek. Piuhki. Rus. 

^ 0 p, Hind, Cauones. Sp. 

Canoni. It. Kanon. Sw. 

Mariam Bad-il. Malay. Periugigul. Tam. Tbl. 
Top. Pkks. 

The cannons used for war in Eastern and 
Southern Africa by the Eastern nations, or by 
the Europeans in the East, are either import¬ 
ed from Europe and America, or are cast in 
the foundries of the several countries of the 
South and East of Asia. The British have 
a considerable foundry near Calcutta,but guns 
of the more recently invented forms are all 
imported from Britain. From the Persian 
term Top, is the Hindi term Top khana, a bat¬ 
tery of artillery. The British in India have 
mounted batteries drawn by bullocks, ponies, 
horses and mules, camel batteries and ele 
pliant batteries and mountain trains. 

CANNO PH YLLITES. See Dracama. 

CANOON-GO. Arab. Pkrs. The vil¬ 
lage clerk, an expounder of the terms, lite 
rally, Rule-teller. 

CANOUJ, in the province of Agra, a ce 
lebrated hindoo city, said to have existed 
from 1000 B. C. It is stated to have con¬ 
tained 30,000 shops for the sale of betel nut 
alone, but this is figurative, to indicate a great 
number. It is said to have been founded by 
two sons of Cush, who named it Mahadya, 
afterwards changed to Kanya kubja. It was 
not unfrequently called Gadhipoora. It re¬ 
tained its celebrity until the invasion of JSha- 
hab-nd-din (A.D. 1193), when it was laid 
prostrate. It was held by the Rah tore dynasty 
from the close of the dth to that of the 12th 
century, and terminated with Jeichund. 
Cauouj fell A. D. 1194. In S. 1268 (A. D. 
1212), eighteen years after its fall, Seoji and 
Saitram, grandsons of Jeichund, abandoned 
Canoj, and with two hundred retainers, jour¬ 
neyed westward to the desert, aooording to 
some of the chronicles, on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Dwarica; but according to others, to 
carve their fortunes in fresh fields. Seoji on 
the banks of the Looni, exterminated, at a 
feast, the Dabeys of Meliwo, and soon after 
killed Mohesdas, chief of the Gohils of Kherd- 


;he young Rahtore destroyed the clan. Hia 
‘escendauts are distinguished as the Eston¬ 
ia Rahtore, The third brother, Uja, car¬ 
ted his forays as far as the extremity of the 
iurashtra peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beekumsi, the Chawara chieftain of Okamun- 
ala, and established himself. From this act 
iis branch became known as the “Bad- 
iailand the badlmil are still in consider¬ 
able number in that farthest track of ancient 
induism.— Tod's liajasthan , Vol.IIyp • 13, 

4 s. Jl 1817, Vol.ll, 

CANOUJ I A, a race or clan of Gour brah¬ 
mans. Also, tribes or races in the North 
West <>f India, who trace their origin from 
the city of Canouj. The Canouj brahmans 
are met with from the Himalaya to the Ner- 
budda and Bay of Bengal. They have many 
sub divisions, but the kliutkool or six-houses, 
the (1) Sandel got, (2) Oopmun-got, (3) Bha- 
radwaj.got, (4) Bhuradw.ij-got, (5) Ko- 
teayun or Visvamitra-got, (6) Kusip-got, 
and (64) Sakrint-got are chief. The ho¬ 
nour of an alliance with the privileged 
kliut-kkooi is such, that, like the Koolin 
brahmans of Bengal, s<>me of them have as 
many as twenty or twenty-five wives. Amongst 
them are included the Sunaluk’hee, who are 
said to have been made brahmins by Raja 
Ram Bug’hel, when he was in a hurry to 
make a sacrifice, but as ho could not perform 
it without assembling a lac and a quarter of 
brahmins, he collected people from all classes 
and parts, and invested them with the Juueoo, 
or sacred thread. Others say that Manik 
Chund, the brother of the famous Jye Chuml 
llat’hore, others that one of the Surneyt 
rajahs, others, that the redoubtable Ram 
Chundcr himself was the manufacturer. How¬ 
ever this .may lie, they rank very low in the 
scale of brahmins.— Gloss. Elliot . Sitpp. 

CANRU. Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

CANTALA. Hindi. Agave vivipara and 
A. yucctefolia. 

CANT A R IDAS. Sr. Cantharides. 

CANTERBURY-BELL. Eng. Campanula. 

CANTERELLE. It. Cantharides. 

CANTHAR1A—? Cantharides. 

C ANTIIARIDEiE. A small tribe of vesi¬ 
catory beetles; containing eleven genera, among 
which are Cantharis, Mylabris, and Meloe, 
species of all of which have been employed as 
vesicatories. The genus cantharis does not 


hur. One of the chronicles asserts that it was ocour in India, but is largely imported. The 
Asothama, the successor of Seoji, who con genus mylabris is very common in the Dek- 

quered “ the land of Kher" from the Gohils, han,— Hoyle. .. 

find he established his brother Soiling iu CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, Latkeille. 

Eedur, a small principality on the frontiers Blistering Beetle. Eng Canterelle. Ir. 

ofGnzerat, appertaining, as did Mehwo. to the Spanish flies. ,, Cantharis. Lat. 

•Gabeyrace, it was during the “ maatum," Mouc head’l5spangc. „ | CautaridM. Sw. 


a period of mourning for one o£ its princes that' Spauiacke Fiiegen, Gbr. 1 
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CANTON. 


CANVAS. 


A genus of Caleopterous insects, abundant 
in all the south of Europe, and spread into 
Germany. This insect was at one time largely 
imported into India, but since the year 1850, 
species of Mylabris, obtained in India, have 
been substituted. Royle. See Cantharides. 

CANTHI, a coast, in Gothic and Sanscrit. 

CANTHIUM, a genus of plants of the 
Natural Order Cinchmiaceae. 

CANTHIUM CORYMBOSUM. Pkrs. 
Syn. of Stylocoryne Webera, 

CANTIIIUM DIDYMUM. 

Nalla regoo. Tel. 

A tree of the G<>dnvery forests, centre wood 
mottled and of a dark colour like old seasoned 
oak. 

CANTHIUM NITENS-4 

Malai caurai. Tam. 

Dr. Wight said that lie had not seen the 
timber nor the tree itself, but that it had been 
described to him in Coimbatore, ns a small tree. 
Dr. Gibson seems to consider Dr. Wight’s 
Canthium nitens identical with C. didymum 
(the Cantiiium umbellatum, Wight) and adds, 
that if right in this conjecture, the tree is a 
common one on the Bombay Ghats, and, from 
its flowers and shining leaves, well worthy a 
place in gardens. The wood is small and is 
said not put to any use.— Wight, Gibson. 

CANTHIUM PARVIFLORUM, Lam. ; 
Roxb.; D.C. ) G. Don.; W. d A. 

Webera tetrandra, Willd., Rheede. 

Kirni. Can. Karai-elieddi. Tam. 

Burra mmiga. Hind. ? ? ? Sengarary maram. „ 
Randan karra. Malkal. Nalla baluau. Til. 

Nagavalli. Sans. Balusukura. „ 

Found as a small shrub on many of the 
barren wastes of the Deccan, and on hill ridges, 
and Dr. Gibson had never seen it of a size 
sufficient for any economical purpose. Captain 
Beddome describes it, on the Godavery, as a 
dark-colored, hard, and pretty wood ; good for 
turning small objects. This corresponds with 
Dr. Wight’s experience at Coimbatore, where 
he says i t occurs as a small tree or rather mo¬ 
derate sized shrub; wood close grained and 
hard, well fitted for turning small objects. In 
a verse of the Bharata, where Krishna, having 
been fed by a hunter or savage, his attendant 
asks: Is the Balusukura which you received 
from Panchalikudu equal to Salyodanam (fine 
rice), apupa (cakes), saka (vegetables), supam 
(pulse)? It is a common proverb also. Whilst 
life remains, I can subsist on the leaves (kura) 
of the Balusu :—implying submission to any 
necessity however grievous.— Drs. Wight k 
Gibson. Captain Beddome. FI. And . 

CANTON, a large town in the south-west 
of China, built on a river of same name. At an 
early date after the Hejira, the Arab rnaho- 
medans established a factory at Canton, and 


their numbers were so great by the middle of 
the 8th century that in 758, they attacked and 
pillaged and fired the city, and fled to their 
ships. In their commercial transactions with 
the Chinese, the natives of Eurppe were long 
restricted to this town. 

CANTOR, Dr. T. A Bengal Medical Officer, 
author of large and valuable contributions in 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, to our 
knowledge of the mollusca, the fishes, rep¬ 
tiles and mammals of Southern and Eastern 
Asia. Notes respecting Indian fishes, in 
Loud. As. Trans. Vol. V. 165. Noticeofskull 
of a gigantic batrachyan, Bl. As. Trans. 1837, 
Vol. vi. 538. Catalogue of Malayan reptiles, 
Ibid, vol, xvi. 607, 897, 1026. Catalogue 
of Malayan fishes, Ibid, vol. xviii. 963. On 
Uamadrayas, a new genus of hooded snakes, 
As. Res.; Lond Zool. Trans. 1838, 172. 
Spicilegium Serpentuin Indicorum. Lond. 
Zool. Trans. 1839, 31, 39. On production 
of isinglass from Indian fishes. Ibid, 115 
Dr. BimCs Catalogue . 

CANVAS, Eng. 

Zeildoek, Dot. Canevazza, It. Potit. 

Sail Clotb, Eng. Parussina, Res. 

Tent „ „ Parussnoo polotno, ,, 

Toile a voile, Fit. Lena, Sp. 

Segeltucb, Qru. Kittan, Tam. Tel. 

Lona, It. Pout. 

1 n Europe, canvas woven from hemp, is used 
as sail-cloth for ships sails, and a finer kind 
is made for towels, and common table cloths. 
Canvas is manufactured at Pondicherry and at 
Cuddalore, and sold in bolts containing 40 
yards, at from 20 to 25 Rupees, and a coarser 
iit 8 to 15 Rupees a bolt. Canvas of 
excellent quality is manufactured in Travan- 
core. European canvas, though much dearer, 
is generally preferred in India to the native 
material. Europe material selling at Rs.24-5-6, 
per holt, while the ordinary country can 
be had for Rs. 16. At the Madras Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1855, Mr Underwood exhibited fibres 
of the Agave Americana in a number of differ¬ 
ent stages of preparation, as in dressed fibre, 
plain and colored yarns, cloth, and damask, 
checked, colored, and striped canvas, imitation 
horse hair cloth, and taboret, all made from 
the same fibre. Dr. Riddell also exhibited some 
good plain and penelope canvas, colored cloth, 
brushes, white and colored ladies’ shoes made 
from the fibres of the Agave Americana* The 
canvas and ladies shoes were of excellent 
quality, and the cloth of brilliant colors. M. 
E. J. R. A coarse description of very hard 
brown canvas has been for some time produ¬ 
ced in Bengal. At present in some parts of 
the Madras Presidency, cotton canvas of very 
good quality is produced: two or more threads 
are placed together, sometimes the threads of 
the web are twisted either wet or dry. Native 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 


CAPE PALMYRAS. 


vessels have all their sails made of an inferior Jintawan of Borneo. It is dissolved by tur- 
description obtained in the northern parts of peutine and Spt. Eth. Sulphur. For England 
Madras Presidency at the rate of 6 to 8 it is chiefly obtained from South America and 
Rupees a maund of 25 lbs. The better de- Singapore, and about 300 tons are annually 
scription would probably be more suitable than imported at an average price of £130 a ton. 
European canvas for sails which arc only oc- In Britain there are about twenty factories 
casionally used. If well washed, previous to where this article is made into shoes, boots, 
use, to get rid of the dressing it would be less capes, cushions, elastic bands.— Poole's. Statis. 
liable to mildew, would be lighter and more tics of Commerce. Mr. Rohde, MSS. Royle, 
easily handled; but the best could not be Product. Jtesc. of 7m/., />■ 76. Mason’s Tenas- 

procured much under the price of ordinary serim. See Jintawan. (-. 

English canvas.— Rhode, MSS. CAPA. See Eleusi 


English 

CANYA. In hiudu astronomy, the solar 
sign Virgo. 

CAOBA. Sp. Mahogauy. 

CAOLAME. It. Cordage. 

CAOUANA GAREl’TA. See Chelouia. 
CAOUTCHOUC. Eng. 

India Rubber, Eno. Chirifc murai, Malay. 

Caoutchou, Fr. Boraeha, Fort. 

Federharz. Qer. Resina elastica, Ule, Si*. 


Gum. India Rubber. 
Eleusine coracana. 
CAPALA-RUNG. Rotdera tinctoria. See 
Dyes. 

CAPA ROSA. Sp. Blue Stone. 

C A P A Y V A. Sp. Co [iaiva. 

CAPE ASTER. See Cineraria, 

CAPE BUNGO. A cape in Japan, in L. 
33°32' N. L. 132°2' E., at which Ferdinand 
Pinto landed in 1542. See Pinto. 


CAPE CARAN, called also Tanjong Awat, 
Caoutchouc, or Indian Rubber, is the product a j s0 Mud Point, nine miles north-west of 
of several trees, native of South America, Salan^ore. 


Peru, the Brazils, of India, Assam, Burmab, 
Penang, and the Malayan and Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago. In 1836, Dr. Royle reported fully 
on the Assam caoutchouc, which is obtained 
from the Ficus elastica; and the banyan tribe 


CAPE COMORIN, the most southerly point 
of the Peninsula of India ; the word is from 
kumari, a virgin, from a legend that a virgin 
once leaped from it into the sea. It is placed by 
Colonel Lambton in Jat. 8° 5' N., long. 77° 35’ 


generally yield a milky juice which, lor many f. It rises in a gradual slope, anil is covered on 
purposes to which caoutchouc is applied, the eastern ridge with palmyra trees.— Hon- 
might be rendered serviceable. The Ficus i ur(J ^ See India, 301, Kumar: Hindoo. 

CAPE GUARDAFUI, a cape on the coast 


elastica , has been introduced into the Teuas- 
serim provinces, and appears to grow as 
well as an indigenous plant. In the Te- 
nasserim provinces, also, Echites, an indige¬ 
nous creeper, yields caoutchouc not at all infe¬ 
rior to that which is obtained from the elastic 
tig tree. The Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, in reporting on a specimen sent them 
by Major Macfarqnhar of Tavoy, observed: 
“ With care in preparing, it would be equal to 
the best South American.” Caoutchouc is 


of Africa, nearly opposite to the promontory 
of Aden. 

CAPE HEN, or Sooty Petrel, is the Puffi- 
nus major. 

CAPE JASMINE. Gardenia florida. 
CAPE LIANT, in lat. 12° 34' long. 101° 
11', a cape in Cambogia, called by the Siamese 
Lem Sanmie San. The whole of the coast, 
from Cape Liant to Kamas in Kambodia, is 

also procurable from the Neriura granniflora, “ v arcbipelag0 ° f be#UtiM 

a beautiful climbing shrub often met with in 18 p 4 pf Mnvvv ?f' a ‘ . * 1 • 

gardens. From wounds in the bark of the . * P ° m * 

“ Urceola elastica” of Sumatra and Pulo-, m Iudl "* Se * Kelat> . 

Penang, a milky fluid oozes, which separates \ CAPE NEQRAIS, in long. 94° 20' E., and 
into an elastic coagulum and a watery liquid 10 0 N. 

of no use. This coagulum, after some months CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, the southern- 

keeping, is described as having the properties in03 ^ point iu Africa. It was rounded by the 

of Indiau rubber. Poisonous properties are Egyptians ages before the Portuguese, under 

attributed to the juice of this plant. Caout- the command of Vasco de Gama. 

chouc is also yielded in abundance by Vahea CAPE or BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. 

gummifera, end Willoughbya ledulis, and is Ehy 3 ^ 3 Peruviana. 

also produced from the Siphonia elastica, CAPE PADARAN, is the southern bound- 

the Loranthi abound in Malabar, and a simi- ary of the great bay of the same name. It is 

lar substance might readily be procured, as also called Phanran, after a considerable 

obtained from Urceola elastica in Penang town at the head of it ,—Honburgh. See 

and the Archipelago. Ficus religiosa, the Monsoon. 

Indian Fig Tree, Ficus Indies, Hippo- CAPE PALMYRAS, a projecting land in 
mane biglandulosa, Cecropia peltata and the Orissa,( 
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CAPOOR CUTCHERRY. 


CAPPARIS DIVARICATA. 


CAPE PETEL, also cape pigeon, the 
Daption Capense, Stephen. It is also called 
the Pintado. 

CAPE RAM AS, in L. 74°0'E.and L. 15°6'i 
N. It is on the west coast of the Peninsula of 
India, near Goa, and has a small fort on it 
belonging to the Portuguese. 

CAPE TALIABO, the cape terminating 
the small eastern peninsula of Celebes. See 
Papuan. 

CAPE TRES FORCAS, called by the Riff 
occupants Kalbiya. See Semitic Races. 

CAPER SPURGE. Eng. Euphorbia 
lathyris, 

CAPER of Mount Sinai, Capparis sinaica 

capers: 


Kebbir. 

Ar. Capparis. 

Lat. 

Kappers, 

But. Kebbir. 

Pers, 

Capres. 

Fr. Kaperszii. 

RU8. 

Kapperu. 

Ghr. Alcapparrais. 

Si*. 

Cappari. 

It. 



The capers of commerce are the unexpand¬ 
ed buds of Capparis rupestris of Greece, Cap¬ 
paris fontancsii of Barbary, arid C. iEgypti- 
aca of Egypt. Several species of capparis 
grow In south eastern Asia. C. Roxburghii, 
C. floribuuda, C. aphylla, brevispina, Heyne- 
ana, horrida, sepiaria and urophylln, and the 
berries of C. aphylla, are pickled by the natives 
of Guzerat. It is very abundant in parts of 
the Panjab, where the fresh bud is cooked as 
a pot herb ; the fruit is about the size of a 
marble, and is gathered both green and ripe 
by great numbers of the natives, who eat it 
largly. But the caper of commerce is brought 
from Europe. They are preserved in vinegar, 
but the quality of the product depends on 
the age at which they are gathered. See 
Capparis. 

CAPI-COTTAY. Tam. Coffee. 

CAPILA, also Capilapodi. Tam. Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CAPILLAIRE. A syrup prepared with 


bitterish taste, and slightly aromatic smell.— 
Middle Klngd., Vol. II, p. 400. 

CAPOOR ENGREES. Malay. Chalk. 
CAFOOROO. Sing. Camphor. 

CAPOTE. See Capers. 

CAPPADOCIA and Pontus in Asia Minor: 
their original inhabitants were the Lud or 
Ludi, as far as the Halys, where the historical 
Lydians were seated. The Lud or Ludi were 
| a Semitic race. 

C AP P AR IDACE^E,the Caper tribe of plants, 
sixty-four species of which occur in the East 
Indies, of the genera Gynandropsis, Cleome 
Polanisia, Crataeva, Niebuhria and Capparis. 
CAPPARIS APHYLLA, Roxb. 

Kara. Hind. Doro (unripe fruit),SiNDn 

Kirrur. Sindu. Pukko (ripe „ ). 

Kareel. ,, Posse (flowers). 

This plant grows on the banks of the 
Jumna, in Tinnevelly, Deccan, Guzerat. On his 
journey to Cabul, the Honorable Mr. Elphin- 
stone found it growing in the midst of the 
desert. It grows in varying abundance all 
over the Punjab, where its flower buds are 
cooked a* a pot-herb ; its unripe fruits are 
gathered, made to assume the acid fer¬ 
mentation, and made into a pickle with pepper, 
mustard and oil, and eaten with bread. Its 
wood is durable and not eaten by insects.— 
Roxb. Voigt. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CAPPARIS BREVISPINA, D. C. 

Syn. 

C. acuminata, Roxb- ii. 566. 

Kalo-kera, Beng. | Authoondy kai. Tam. 

A plant of Malabar and Bengal. A scram¬ 
bling shrub, common in hedges with a beauti¬ 
ful red fruit, the size of a small pear; tho 
stem armed with yellow thorns in pairs at the 
leaves. The green fruit is used in making 
pickles.-— Jaffrey, Voigt. Roxb. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 


leaves of the Adiantbum Capillus Veneris, 
and A. caudatum. The last grows in Ceylon, 
amongst the Courtallum hills in the India 
Peninsula, Cochin China, and at Amboyna ; 
the first is called by Rumphius Micca Miccan 
Uttan.— AimUe's Mat. Med., p. 297. 

CAPOETA MACROLEPIDATA, a fresh¬ 
water fish of Tenasserim, Penang, and Ja?a, 
with a large swimming bladder, of YSffiich 
isinglass is made. See Isinglass. / 

CAPOOR. Mal. Quick Lime. / 
CAPOOR CUTCHERRY. Hi*. Hedy- 
sarum spicatum, Zedoary. Likewise! the root 
of a plant called also “ Kakhur ” seat to India 
and Persia for medicinal purposes, and for 
perfumery,and to preserve clothes from insects. 
It is about half an inch in diameter; .and cut 
up when brought to market; it has a j^pgent 


CAPPARIS CARANDAS. Gmkl. Syn. 
of Carissa carandas, Lin. 

CAPPARIS DECAISNAM. Its buds, 
Paneero, Sindi, would well replace the ordi¬ 
nary capers of commerce. 

, CAPPARIS DECIDUA. Karel, Hind. Its 
I fruit called “ dele,” is gathered from the 
tree when it is of a bright red color and 
about the size of a cherry ; it is used as a 
pickle .—Powell Hand Book 271, 272. 
CAPPARIS DIVARICATA, Lam. w. and a. 
Pachoonda, Mahr. I Budareni. Tut. 

Toar&tti maram. Tam. | 

A small tree, growing in Coimbatore, and 
not uncommon on the more arid wastes and in 
the dry hedges of the interior of the Bombay 
Presidency, Wood said to be only fit for fuel.— 

Wight } Gibson, 
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CAFPAR1S SPINOSA. 


CAPRA IIIRCUS. 


CAPPARIS GRANDIS. Linn. W. & A. W. 
Ic. 21. 

C. maxima, Heyne in Roth. : Roxh. h. I. M. 

C. bisporma, Roxh. 

C. grandis, Klein. 

C. breviHpin.'t ? Gibson. 

Wagliutty. Malay. Oullom cliattu. Tel. 

Vellaitoarattimaram. Tam. ltegutti. „ „ 

Ouli. Tei,. 

A small tree growing m Coimbatore, and 
common in waste places inland of the Bombay 
Presidency; wood close grained, hard and good, 
too small for general use, but good for turn 
in g.— Wipht, Gibson , Elliot, Flor. Andhrica , 
Useful Plants. 

CAPPARIS HEYNEANA, Wali, Chay- 
r-nka. Hind. A shrub growing in south western I 
India, at Cochin and Courtallum ; its leaves 
are used for rheumatic pains in the joints, and 
its flowers as a laxative drink.— Voiyt. 74. 

CAPPARIS HORRIDA, Linn.; W. & Me. 
Capparis zeylanica, Roxh. ii. 567. 

Ardanda. Duk. I Katallikai. Tam. 

Thorny caper-bush. Eng. | Atanday. 

Ardanda. I1 ini>. ’ Adomla. Tel. 

Hnukara. Sans. Arudouda. „ 

Grows in the Punjab, Bengal, and the Pe¬ 
ninsula of India. The natives eat this fruit 
dressed ill different ways, but chiefly as a 
pickle.— Ainslie, p. 238. Dr. Stewart, llovb. 

CAPPARIS OBOVATA. Caper. Eng. 
This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Ram pur and Suugnam at an elevation of 3,000 
to 5,000 feet. Its fruit is pickled .—Cleyhorn 
Punjab Report , p. 68. 

CAPPARIS PANDU1UTA. Linn. 

C. Zeylanica. Linn. | Timn-yeet. Burm. 

r CAPPARIS SKPIARIA. Roxn. ii. 568. 

Kantagur; Kauiai. Beng. | Nalla uppi. Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and Peninsula, and is a 
good hedge plant.— Voipt. 74, 75. 

CAPPARIS SINAICA The buds of the 
Capparis Sinaica, or Caper of Mount Sinai, 
are the filfil-ul-jibbel, or mountain pepper of 
the East— O' Shaughnessy. 

CAPPARIS SPINOSA. L. bauri. 

Kabra, Hind of Lad. Her, Hint* or Ciikn. 
Kaur, Kiari, Sitt. Bandar, Sut 

Kabarra, T. I. Taker, 

® aurl > Sut. Bassor. ,, 

Bar » r ‘- Chen. , Kakri, 

Iu Europo this plaut furnishes the caper. 
It generally grows in the Punjab, exactly as 
a recent traveller has described it on Sinai, 
viz., ‘in bright green tufts hanging down from 
the clefts of the rocks,” and adorned with 
very handsome large flowers. It is found 
near Multan, in the Salt Range, along the 
mns-Iudus hills to Peshawar, and in the 
valleys of some of the great rivers, ascending 
to 5,000 feet at Wangtri, on the Sutlej (8,000 
feet, Thomson), and on the Indus above 
Iskardoto about 10,500 feet (Jacqucmont and 
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Linn. 

Burm. 
ii. 568. 

Tel. 


Thomson,) and it occurs to 12,000 near Leh, 
Ripe fruit is made into pickles by the natives 
of the Salt Range, &c., but in some places at f 
least eaten only by hindus. Mr. Edgeworth 
prepared the buds in tho European style a f s 
copers, and found them first-rate. In Ladiuk 
the leaves are used as greens. They mro 
eaten by goats and sheep, and in Kangra 'the 
roots are said to be applied to sores.— Dr* J • 
L. /S'. Stewart , 616. j 

CAPPARIS TR1FOLIATA. Three.Jleaved 
caper. Cratmva Roxburgh ii. Tik*o*shaq, 
Bkng. The three-leaved caper tre/e grows 
in the two peninsulas of India, produces large 
handsome terminal heads of flowers, with 
numerous purple stamens and wtyite clawed 
petals, that change to cream colon. 

CAPPED MACAQUE, oueu? ihc Simiadae, 
the Macacus radiatus of Dem. 

CAPPELLL It. Hats. 

CAPPERN. Geu. Capertj, 

CAPUA IIIRCUS. Linn. This has five 
varieties, viz. : 

Var. a. Capara yEgagruj, of Cosaya, Buck. 
lives in the highest Khassya mountains, where 
they are reared by the people. It has no 
wool, and is used for food. 

Var . 6 . Capra iEgagrus of Changra, Buck 
Syn. 

Capra TEgagrus Ianigera. Dem, 

„ hircus, var . Dem. 

Shawl-goat. Eng. Cholay. Nepaul, 

Buucde Cachemire.Fr. Camjoo. Tibet. 

Changra. Hind. 

This is domesticated in Tibet, and the 
wool is exported to Cashmere, where it is 
made into the finest shawls. It has on the 
body a long coarse hair intermixed with which 
is a fine soft wool, which is the article used 
in the manufacture. 

Capra ‘/Egagrus, of the mountains of Asia, 
is believed to be the parent stock of all 
the goats, mingled perhaps with the C. Fal- 
coneri of India. Tho breeds greatly differ 
from each other, but they are fertile when 
crossed. Darwin. 

Var. c. Capra imberbes, theBerbura, Buck. 

The Berbura goat is found to the west of 
the Jumna. Its female is the berburi, and 
the Bengali calls it Ram Sagul, The 
body is very like the long legged goat of the 
South of India; in manners they are similar, 
the scrotum of the male externally is 
separated into two distinct bags. 

Var . d, Tibetan goat of Ladakh has a short 
tail and very short ears,scarcely 2 inches long 
and concealed, has long soft pendulous hair, 
but no wool. 

Var. e. Tibetan goat of Ladakh has long 
soft pendulous hair hut no wool. 
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CAPRIMULGUS. 


CAPSICUM ANNUUM. 


CAPRA IBEX HIMALAYANA, Blyth. 

j f Syn. 

Himalayan Ibex. Eng. I L’Dmau, (female). Him 

itpkeen. (male). Hind. ' Kyi. Cashmere. 

\ Inhabits Ladakh and Cashmere. 

'CAPRA JEMLAICA, Ham. Smith, 

Syn. 

Ylemitragus quadmnammis. IIodc.s- 
Capra. 

Jharui Hind. Tehr. TTind. 

Tlier Kras Casumirk. 

Inhabits Ncpaul. 

CAPfeA HIMALAYANA. See Caprcac . 
CAPliA JII Wt.U, See Capreae. 

CAPIty MEG ACER OS, Hutton. 

^ Syn. 

C. Falroneri, Ilngol. 

Mar-khor. ' Hind | Snake Eater. Eng. 

Inhabits ti|e highest parts of the Tibetan 
Himalaya. 

CAPRICORNIS BUB J LINA, Hodgson. 
Syn. 

Antelope bubidina, Jfodyx. 

Nemorliedus prnchous „ 

Capricornis Thar, Oydlny. 

Thor of Nepauh \ 

A wild aud solitary animal of the Ncpaul 
mountains, up to the Sutlej. Cat. Lid. 
Mus. 

CAPRICORNIS CRISPA, the Japanese 
goat antelope. 

CAPRICORNIS SUMATRENSIS. 

Syn. 

Antelope Sumalremds, Demand. Camhiiur 
out’an, Malay : Sumatran antelope, inhabit* 
Sumatra. 

CAPRI FOLIAGES. See genera of plants, 
Caprifolium, Cornua. Lonicera. 
CAPRIFOLIUM SEMPERVIRENS. b. 

ET. S. 

Syn. 

Lonicera senipervirens. I Trumpet iPaey-suckle 
I). C. Eng. 

The honey-suckle is occasionally seen in 
India. 

CAPRIMULGID.dE. A family of birds 
in which is the genus Caprimulgus, the Goat¬ 
sucker. 

CAPRIMULGUS, a genus of birds belong¬ 
ing to the tribe Insessores and family Capri- 
mulgidae of which the following species are 
found in India, viz., C. Affinis, of Java/, 
C. albonotatns, C. Asiaticns of India, Cl 
atripennis, C* lndicus, of Kamaon, Malacca, 
C. Kelaarti, C. macronris of Java, C. Mali rat¬ 
ten sis of the Dehkan, C. montioolus of do., C. 
rufficollis. Mr. Blyth, writing of C. Kelaarti , 
Blyth, says both sexes much resemble C. In- 
dim, Latham, but smaller, and identical with 
the Nilgherry bird. The three species much 
resemble C. Europseus in their general aspect, 
but have plumed tarsi, the length of wing in 
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three specimens of G. Kelaarti ranged from 6J 
to 7J in., in five of C. lndicus from 7f to 7{ 
in., and in one of the Chinese (?) race 3£in. 

CAPSELLA BURSA PA8TORIS, JW*. 
Mullay muntlia keerav. Tin. Shepherd’s 
purse, English, common on the Neilgherries, 
grows in Europe, Persia, Asia, India, aud 
Japan; used by the natives as a pot-herb.— 
Jaffmjy Wight. See Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

CAPSICUM. Eng* Lat. 


Fillil. 

Ar. 

Lombok. Malay. 

Nga vouk tki. 

Bukm. 

Ladamera. „ 

Red pepper. Chillies. Exo. 

Lada-cluua. ,, 

Lall Mirich. 

Duk. 

Cliaht* mbrang. „ 

Mirehie. 

(iU2. 

Filfil i Siah. Pers. 

Chahai. 

M ALAY. 

Midlaghai. Tam. 

Chabe. 

» 

Miiapa-kai. Tel. 

Chabul. 

» 



The varieties or species of this genus of 
plants are very largely used by tlio various 
races in the south and east of Asia. It is this 
ilant. and not any of the genus Piper, which is 
the peppery condiment of all the inhabitants of 
India and the Asiatic islands in Eastern Asia; 
the latter, indeed, being little used, and mostly 
raised for exportation, Foreign species or 
varieties of Capsicum have been introduced 
into the Archipelago, and are named Chabe 
I China, the Capsicum of China; and Chabe 
I Sabramr, the Capsicum of India, literally, of 
1 the other side of the water.” There are now 
numerous varieties of chillies in India, many 
if which have been introduced. They are 
raised fn m seeds that have been kept for one 
year, for if fresher, the crop is generally a 
lure. One species called “devil’s pepper,’ 
introduced by Lord Harris, from Trinidad, is so 
intensely hot thafr the natives can hardly 
manage to use it. It is cultivated during the 
sold months. In the Tenasserim Provinces 
they have large quantities of Cayenne-pepper, 
f which two or three species enter into all 
lie native dishes, not in the form of pepper, 
•>ut the fruit, stewed or roasted, is eaten with 
he food. In India, the dried fruits of several 
species and varieties of Capsicum are the 

Capsicum annnuin. (common Capsicum.) 

,, frutescim (Goat pepper.) 

„ groBsuin (Bell pepper) 

„ minimum (Bird’s Eye pepper.) 

crimps, only cultivated varieties of one species. 
These, valued as a digestive condiment, are 
raised all over the 3. E. of Asia, the principal 
hse of them being as condiments and to make 
cayenne pepper and chilli vinegar,— Craw- 
| hrd Didy, p. 82. Jaffrey. Mason , See 
j Cayenne pepper, Capsicum Mircbi. 

Capsicum annuum. linn. 

Gach mirich. Bung. Kapu molagu. Maleal. 
Lemmon chilly. Eng. Matitsawranga, Punj. 
Spanish pepper. ,, Mollagu. # Tam, 

Common capiscum „ Mirapi kaia, Tel. 
Red pepper, 
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CARALLIA LUCID A, 


CAQUEAX. 


Is largely cultivated in South America, 
Mexico, and India. See Chillies. 

CAPSICUM BACCATE!. Linn. Bird’s 
eye-pepper, var. of Capsicum annuum. Linn. 
See Chillies. 

CAPSICUM FESTIGIATUM. Blume. 
Cayenne pepper, usari mullughai. Tain* var. 
of Capsioum annuum.— Linn. 

CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS. Linn. Var 
of Capsicum annuum. Linn. 

Ld Lam ha imrch, Bbn«. Chahe Lrnnhok X\L\ 
Nepal chilly. Eao. hsidamem 
Golkondah chilly, » >« china >, 

Goal: pepper. ,, | Pralm Maiiclia, Sans. 

Chilly, >, j MollttRliai Tam. 

Biid pepper. „ 1 Merapa-kaia Tel. 

Cayenne pepper. ,• I Golakonda „ 

Lail milcIi. Wind. | Mirapah 

Lanka mirch. ^ (yellow variety) „ 

Lalgich nuuch. ,, Siuu Tkl. 

Chabai Malay. Sudimirapa-kaia „ 

A yellow variety is /? flavum. 

This, the large red capsicum, grows all 
over India by sowing the seed broad-cast, and 
when the plants aro about six inches hid), 
putting them either in rows or beds eighteen 
inches apart. The soil should be rich. They 
require watering, and to be kept clear of 
weeds, a yellow variety is /?. flavum.— 
O'Shauyhttmt/, page 468. See Capsicum. 
Chillies. Mirehee. Vegetables of Southern 
India. Capsicum minimum. Cayenne Pepper. 
CAPSICUM FRUTIC03UM. See Cap- 


CARA BUS, a genus of the family Carabid®, 
many species of which occur in India. 

CA RABUS CdSLESTIS, a beautiful species 
of Carubus. Beetle obtained in China. A . Res . 
among (he Ghi. p. G2. See Coleopteri. 

CARACAL, or Indian lynx, has immense 
speed, runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It 
often catches crows as they rise from the 
ground, by springing five or six feet into the 
air after them. 

CARALLIA CALYCINAjBkntii. in Linn. 
Journ. This 1 ;uyc Coy Ion tree has two varie¬ 
ties, var. a SingbeRajah forests, between Galle 
and Ratnapoora, at no great elevation. Var. /? 
Central Province, at an elevation of 4,000 
to 5,000 feet.— Thu\ Enum. PL Zeyl. //., p. 
121 . 

CARA CARNAY KALaNU. Tam. Tacca 
pinnatiflda. 

1 CAKAGANA GERARDIANA. Tartarian 
furze/ 

CARAGANA VERSICOLOR Royle. 

Damn TrB. | Caregama Pigmaso. t). C- 

A small shrub, which grows in Tibet and 
Western Himalaya at elevations of 14.800 
feet, and is very useful for fuel.— Drs. Stew¬ 
art and Thomson. 

CARA-KAIA. Tel. Mvrobalati. 

CARALLIA LANCE/EFOLIA,Roxb. A 
tree of Sumatra.— Voigt. 

CARALLIA LUCID A, Roxu. 


Hicum, 

CAPSICUM GROSSUM. Wili.d. Bell 
pepper, Kalferi miricli. Hind. A var. of C. 
annuum. Syn. Capsctun annuum. Linn. 
8ee Capsicum. Capsicum minimum. 
CAPSICUM MINIMUM. 

Gun yok<*. Bukm. | Bird’s «ye pepper. Eno. 

Gn yoke mo-hmvau. , Ousi-mulanlun. Tam, 

Bast Induiu Biid Sudi mirapa kaia. Tel. 

pepper. Eno. | 

This plant yields its fruit for a series of 
years. It* fruit is very hot. 

CAPSICUM NEPALENSIS. Var. of 
Capsicum ammnm. Linn. 

Gacli-march, Hinu. Mallagai, Tam. 

Capoo Moolagoo,M.\LEAL Merapu kai, Tkl. 

Katarairus, 8 ixqh. 

This is the most acrid and pungent of the 
species Capsicum.— Linn. 

CAPSICUM PURPUREUM and C.tnini- 
mmn, or Cayenne pepper. In Pegu, both 
species are cultivated in small quantity for do¬ 
mestic use.—McClelland. See Chillies. Ve¬ 
getables of Southern IiMia. 

CAPSULES DES PAVOTS BLANCS. 
Ik. White Poppy capsules. 

CAPUCINE. See Capers; 

CAPULAGA, also Powar. Malat. Carda¬ 
mom. 

CAQUEAX, of Europe. See Rhodia. i 
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Cm ailia integerriina, l). C. | Carallia integrifolia, Gvah. 

Kicrp | DcwaKa gass. Sinqh. 

Maneioga Bijum. Davctte. „ 

Phansi, Can. j 

This tree grows on the Malabar side of In¬ 
dia, in the Konkans, in the Circars, Kcmaon, 
♦Sillier., Chittagong, Pegu and Mergui. In 
Ceylon up to 3,000 feet. On the Bombay side, 
it is a handsome tree, pretty frequent ill the 
forests of the South Koukan ; not seen ele- 
wherc. Wood hard, cl se-irrained, and might be 
used in turning. It is seldom large enough for 
any other purpose. Thwaites sa\s it is rather 
ornamental and adapted for furniture. It 
is a large common tree, north of Rangoon and 
throughout Pegu. Wood of a peculiar structure, 
thick medullar rays going through from the 
centre to the circumference ; colour red, used 
for pbulks and rice pounders, and may possi¬ 
bly be found useful for cigar boxes. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 60. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 50 feet, and average girth 
measured at six feet from t lie ground is 10 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. In the 
southern forests of Pegu, it is a plentiful tree 
of large girth, and in Calcutta, is employed 
in house-building under the name of Kierpa 
Drs , Gibm } McClelland and Brandis , Voigt, 
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CARAVOAS OR BUFFALOS. 


CARBONATE OF SODA. 


CARALLUMA ADSCENDENS. Cullee- 
moolayan, Tam. This curious looking flesliy 
plant, with angular stems, belonging to the 
natural order Asclepiadae, is used by the 
natives in making pickles, and sometimes in 
chatney.— Jafrey, See Vegetables of Southeri 
India. 

CARALOO. Tel. Setaria Italica. 

CARAMBOLA TREE. Eng. Averrhoi 
carambola. 

CARAMBOO. Tam. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus. 

CARAMEEN. Tam. Zeus. 

CARAMUNNY KEERAY. Tam. Doli- 
clios catianv. 

CARAMUNNY PYRE. Tam. Doliclios 
catiany. 

CARANA PALM, the Maurita caraua. Its 
leaves are used as a thatch for houses.— Seem. 

CARA NO ALLY. Tam. Acacia suudra. 

CARANJAjOU CARRIJA ISLAND, south 
of Elephanta, on the east side of the Bombay 
harbour, is four miles long and two broad, 
is low and woody, with two hills called after 
the island.— IIorsbnryh. 

CARANOSI. Riiicede, Vitex trifolia. 

CARANX ROTTLER1 ? Rudder fish, an 
inhabitant of the southern seas, from one to 
two feet long. See Fishes. Scorn beridm. 

CARAPA, Species . 

Taila-oon. Buhm. 

A Tavoy wood, used in building.— Col. Firth. 

CARAPA CIJ1ANENSIS. See Dves. 

CARAPA MOLUCCENSIS. See Xylo- 
carpus granatum. 

CARAT, from the Greek Iteration, a kind j 
of vetch. A carat weighs four grains French ' 
or 3f grs. Troy. It is so used in weighing 
precious gems. It is used also in valuing the 
alloyed precious metals, in this case standing 
for an imaginary 24th part of the pound troy, 
the number of carats indicating the pure 
metal, and the remainder the alloy. Thus the 
standard of the sovereign is 22, or two parts 
alloy. Of watch cases with the goldsmiths 
Hall mark 18 or six alloy. In France, the 
latter is the lowest legal standard.— Kim/. 

CARAVAN. SceCafilali, Kafilah : Karwan. 

CARAVANSERAI, in Syria, forms four 
sides of a large quadrangular court. The 
ground floor is used for warehouses, the first 
floor for guests, and the open court for the 
loading and unloading of their burthens, and 
the transaction of mercantile business general¬ 
ly, The apartments used for the guests are 
small cells opening into a corridor, which 
runs round the four sides of the court.— 
Mothers Travel in theEast> p . 243. See Serai. 

CARAVOAS or BUFFALOS, in about 
lat. 11°53'N. are two small islands in the 
Mindoro m.—Horsburgh. 
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CARAWAY SEED, Eng. 

Carvi, Fu. Keummel, Ger. 

Cumin des pres ,, Carvi, It. 

Brodkuinmel Gkr. Carum Carui Lat, 

| These aromatic seeds are used to flavour 
cheese, spirits, liqueurs and articles of medi¬ 
cine.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 358. 

CARAY CHEDD1. Tam, Wcbera te* 
trandra. 

CARBO LIGNI. Lat. Charcoal. 

CA RBON, when pure,is diamond; less pure, 
is plumbago, coal and charcoal, 

(L\R BON AS POTASS^E. Lat. Potash. 
CARBONATE DE MAGNESIE. Fk. 
Magnesia alba. 

CARBONATE OF COPPER. See Cop¬ 
per. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. This is a very 
abundant mineral in the Tenasserim provinces, 
and embraces several varieties of which 
stabletical carbonate of lime is one. All 
the limestone caves have stalactites hang¬ 
ing from their roofs; and stalagmites raised 
m their floors. The Siamese Karens often 
bring over bits of limestone of the shape of a 
diell, and when broken, a shell usually of the 
genus Melania appears, that has been encrust¬ 
ed with carbonate of lime. Much of the ala- 
mater of which ornaments are made is stalag- { 
mite; but all the alabaster images of that 
coast are made of marble: and not of com- 
>:ict gypsum, which they much resemble. 
Mason . See Calcareous .spar; marble, fossil, 
mmmulite. Chalk. Dolomite, 

CARBONATE OF POTASH. See Potash; 
Dyes. 

CARBONATE OF SODA. This has been 
rnticed under the head Barilla. Sajji,or Barilla 
s an impure carbonate of soda, prepared by 
burning plants of the Salsola and other spe¬ 
cies, and collecting the ashes, which melt into 
dark colored mass. Sajji lota’ is a some¬ 
what purer kind, but still contains an immense 
amount of organic and other foreign matter, 
mch as the sulphates of soda and lime, chlo¬ 
ride of sodium and potassium, sulphide of 
sodium, sulpho-cyanide, and ferro-cyanide of 
sodium, together with silica and clay. 
The “ Kangan khar” plant yields the best 
alkali. The pure sajji, from this plant, is 
called u lota sajji/’ and the residue mixed with 
ashes, is called “Kangan khar sajji.” The 
other two plants yield only a dirty and 
inferior substance known as t( Bhutni sajji/’ 

“ devils soda.” This is black in color and 
sold in pieces like lumps of ashes. The plant 
burned in the Panjab is termed “‘Khar/’ or 
in Persian “ Ashkhar.” The scientific name 
is Coronylon Griffithii. There are many 
square miles densely covered with this last, 
whereas the Khar is comparatively rare! 



CARDAMOM. 


CARDAMOM. 


“Khar,” is applied to various herbs belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Chenopodiaca, par¬ 
ticularly the Anabasis raultiflora and the 
Coronylon Griflithii. The ashes which fuse 
run into a pot placed beneath the burn¬ 
ing heap. This occurs as an efflorescence 
in some parts or other of almost every dis¬ 
trict in India. Muriate of soda and carbo¬ 
nate of lime exist in the soil, and the na¬ 
tron is found on the surface of the moist 
earth or mud. Near Gundycottah, on the 
banks of the Pennar, common salt is inter- 
stratified with the upper schistose strata of 
the argillaceous limestone on which the sand¬ 
stone rests ; and on the surface of the neigh¬ 
bouring soil, natron, contaminated with much 
muriate of soda, is collected.— Powell , Dr, J, 
L, Stewart. 


used by the Malay in lieu of the true car¬ 
damom. A. angustifolium of Madagascar sup¬ 
plies some of the cardamoms, A. maximum 
of the Malay Islands and Nepaul, and Cey¬ 
lon, also produces a cardamom of an inferior 
character. Alpiniacardamomum of the Western 
Coast of India in the Travancore forests, pro¬ 
duces a cardamom in great request. Amo- 
mum gran a Paradisi of Madagascar and Cey¬ 
lon, yields an inferior sort. Elettaria carda- 
motnumof the hilly parts of Malabar and Tra¬ 
vancore and Canara, yields the true carda¬ 
mom. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
the Elettaria cardamom mu was exhibited 
from Mysore, Coorg, Canara and Travancore. 

The true cardamoms of the Elettaria 
cardamomum are either cultivated or gathered 
wild. In the Travancore forests they are found 


CAUBONOHIO. It. Carbuncle. 
CARBONE i)I LEGNA. It. Charcoal. 
CARBONES 1)E TIERUA. Sp. Coal. 
CARBONIC ACID. 

Aorial acid, Eng. | Kohlen same, 

Choke damp, Spiritus letlialis, 

Fixed air, 

Aeida Carbonic, Fn. | 

CARBONI. fOSSILI. It. Coal 
CARBUNCLE. Eng. 


(»KR. 
Lat. 

uidum rarbouieum 


Eflcarboukle. 

Fit. 

1 Dali mil, 

Malay. 

Karfunkul. 

Ger. 


»» 

C.irbtuicliio 

It. 

Carbunculo, 

Sr. 

Ciirbimeuhus. 

Lat. 

Manikiarn. 

Tam. 

Merali, 

Malay. 

Do. 

Tel. 


One of the inferior t»ems: that variety of 
the emmet called silmandine. Common in 
Southern India. Carbuncles, from the most 
ancient times of the Romans, have been set 
with a backing to enhance their colour. See 
Garnet. 

CARBUNCIJLO. Si>. Carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULUS. Lat. Carbuncle. 

CARBURET OF IRON. See Plumbago. 
Blacklead. 

CAHCATA, also CARCATACa, Sansc. 
I lie solar sign Cancer. See Varslia, 
CARDAMOM. Eng. 


Ililbuya. 

Ebil. 

Y alakki. 

Cardamomen. 

Cardamom. 

Lesser Cardamom. 
Cardamomes. 
Kardamom. 
Kardamomon 


Ar. 

» 

Can. , 
But. | 
Eng. | 
>» 

Fr. 
Qer. . 


Kapol. 

Cardamomum. 

Puwar. 

Capulaga. 

Kakelah-aeghar, 

Heil. 

Cardamomu8. 
Eusal. 


.. „ Git. Kardamomos, 

Elkchi. Hind. Guz. y e llam arisi. 

Cardamomi It. teylakulu. 


Jav. 

Lat. 

Malay. 

i* 

Pers. 

Port. 

Singh, 

Sr. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


at elevations of three to five thousand feet. 
The mode of obtaining them is to clear the 
forest of trees, when the plants spontaneously 
/row up in the cleared ground. Roxburgh 
states that in Wynaad, before the commence¬ 
ment of the rains in June, the cultivators seek 
the shadiest and woodiest sides of the loftier 
hills, the trees are felled, and the ground clear¬ 
ed of weeds, and in about three months the 
cardamom plant springs up. In four years 
the shrub will have attained its full height, 
when the fruit is produced and gathered in 
the month of November, requiring no other 
preparation than drying in the sun. The 
plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh 
year, when the stem is cut down, new 
j plants arising from the stumps. They may 
Iso be raised from seeds. Cardamoms are 
much esteemed as a condiment, and great 
quantities are annually shipped to Europe from 
1 Malabar and Travancore. In commerce there 
are three varieties, known as the short, short- 
longs, and the long-longs. Of these the short 
are more coarsely ribbed, of a brown colour, 
and are calied the Malabar cardamoms or 
Wynaad cardamoms. They are reckoned the 
best of the three. The long longs are more 
finely ribbed,are of a paler colour, and the seeds 
are white and shrivelled. The short-longs 
merely differ from the latter in being shorter 
or less pointed, it is usual to mix the seve¬ 
ral kinds, together, when ready for exporta¬ 
tion. Some care is required in the process of 
drying the seeds, as rain causes the seed 
vessels to split and otherwise injures them, 
and if kept too long in the sun their flavour 
becomes deteriorated. In Travancore they are 
chiefly procured from the high lands over¬ 


r pi J VUA^AAJ J/AVVMAVN* vuv Uigu ftU VfVA" 

I he cardamoms of the shops are the pro- looking the Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly 
dnee ot several genera of plants, the Alpinia, districts. In these mountains the cultivators 
Amomum, Elettaria and Renealraia. The , make separate gardens for them, as they thrive 
rouud seeds of Amomum cardamomum of 
the Birmah forests, Sumatra and Malacca, are 
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better if a little care and attention be bestow¬ 
ed upon them. Cardamoms are a monopoly 
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CARDAMOM. 


CARDBNILLO. 


in the Travancore State, and cultivators come collect, they were in the practice of mixing a 
chiefly from the British provinces, obtaining spurious kind of cardamom with the true, 
about 200 or 210 Rupees for every candy produce of a plant belonging to the genus 
delivered over to the Government. The aver- amomum, believed to have been A. carda- 


age number <>f candies for the years 1845 54 
was about 300 candies. It is in the forests on 
the western slopes of the Coorg mountains, that 
cardamom cultivation is carried on to a great 
extent. In February, parties from Coorg start 
for these western mountains, and selecting a 
slope facing west or north, mark one of the 
largest trees on the steepest declivity. A 
space about 300 feet long and 40 feet broad, 
is then cleared of brushwood at the foot of 
the tree, which is cut down about 12 feet 
from the ground, and carries with it a number 
of small trees in its fall. Within three months , 
after its felling during the first rains of the 1 
monsoon, the cardamom plants in the soil 
begin to show their heads all over the cleared 
ground, and before the end of the rainy season, 
October, they grow two or three feet. The 
ground is then carefully cleared of weeds and 
left to itself for a year, and then, 20 months 
after the felling of the great tree, the carda¬ 
mom plants are the height of a man, and 
the ground is again carefully and thoroughly 
cleared. In the following April, the low 
fruit-bearing branches shoot forth, and are 
soon covered with clusters of flowers, and 
afterwards with capsules. Five months after¬ 
wards, in October, the first crop is gathered, 
and a full crop is collected in the following 
year. The harvests continue for six or seven 
years, when they begin to fail, and another 
large tree must be cut down in some other 
locality, so that the light and air may cause 
a new crop to spring up. The harvest takes 
place in October, when the yrass is very high 
and sharp, sorely cutting the hands, feet and 
faces of the people, and concealing numerous 
large leeches. The cultivators pick the car¬ 
damom capsules from the branches, and con¬ 
vey them to a temporary hut, when the wo¬ 
men fill the bags with cardamoms, and carry 
them home, sometimes to distances of ten or 
twelve miles. Some families will gather 
twenty to thirty tnaunds annually, worth from 
Rupees 600 to Its. 1.000. Cardamom tracts 
of Travancore are almost all granitic and 
gneiss. The cardamoms of commerce are 
the capsules which are gathered as the 
seeds ripen, dried in the sun, and they are 
then fit for sale. The smaller capsules, or 
lesser cardamoms, are the most valuable. 
The Karen forests of Tavoy and Mergui 
abound with cardamom plants; and while 
subject to the Burmese government,the Karen 
were required to collect the seeds and pay 
them in as tribute; but they now employ 
their time more profitably; when they did 


mornuiu. Cardamoms are also extensively 
grown in the woods north of Nuggur in 
Mysore, and are exported to all parts of 
Southern India. The Kllettaria cardamomum 
is also cultivated in Ceylon, and a species oc¬ 
curs wild. Cardamoms are known in the Malay 
and Javanese languages by two names,Kapulagn 
and Puwar, which appear to be native words. 
Of the cardamom called by the Chinese Yang 
chitn-sha, the hairy China cardamom of 
pharmacologists, is said to be produced in the 
! province of Kwang-tung, and it may be a 
native of Cochin China The plant bearing 
scitnrninoous fruit, to which the name, hirge f 
I round China cardamom has been giveu, 
and which is known to the Chinese as Tsaoi> 
how , continuous unknown, and the same 
remark applies to the bitter-seeded cardamom, 
ifih-che -to, and ovoid Chinacardamom, Taou 
kwo or Qua leu. It is piobuble that allot 
them are pi eductions of the south of China, 
or of Cochin China.— Mad mu Ex. Jar. lie.)). 
On. Mown. Voigt. Crawjurd Dictionary , 
Thwaitn En. Dnmj , Cochin : Roxb. I. 72. 

CARDAMOMEN. 1)ut. Cardamom. 

CAhljAMOMES. Fk. Cardamom. 

CARDAMOM I. It. Cardamom. 

CARDAMOM PLANT Eng. Syn. of 
Ellettaria cardamomum. ]\ 

CARDAMOMS, Bastard or wild. 

Kapulagn, .Bali. Jav. j Kurmuliu, Cuz. Hind. 

Mai, ay, lid kilau, Pkus. 

Wild or bastard 

C.inWmoms, Eng. 

Are much larger than the true cardamom, 
more pungent but less aromatic,with a strong 
camphoracrous taste. The\ are not much 
esteemed, and are only used by the poorer 
classes of natives as a substitute for real 
cardamoms. They are brought to Bombay 
from the Malabar Coast. The wild or bastard 
cardamom ot Siam is produced by Amomum 
xanthioidcs, Wallich; the seeds have been im¬ 
ported into England, while the empty cap¬ 
sules are found in the amg shops of China. 
The latter are exported from Siam to China. 
Faulkner, 

AMOMUM GRANA PARADISI. Paradise 
grains, Malaguetta pepper. A native of the 
coastof Guinea near Sierra Leone.— O'Shaugh - 
nessy, page 650. 

AMOMUM GRANDIFLORUM, yields 
seeds of camphor-like flavour.— O'Shaugh* 
nessy , page 650. 

CARDENILLO ; Vertyte; Verdegris, Bp. 
Verdigris, 
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CAREKMARADOO. 


CAREYA ARBORKA. 


CAREDEUCIIA, CARDO PEINADOR. 
Sp Teasel. 

CARDIOPTERIS. At Cachar, in the 
Assam valley and Chittagong this remarkable 
plant of unknown affinity covers the trees 
for upwards of sixty feet, like hops, with a 
mass of pale green Miaee, and dry white 
glistening seed-vessels .—Hooker Um. Jour. 
Vol. II., p- 334. 

CAKDIOSPERMUM HALICACABUM. 

LlNN. . „ , , 

Vnniiiki Bkno. Budda-kakaua- Iisl. 

E! ai. Bosm. Kmakaia, 

Sliib-jul. 1»UK. iSflla t'ulisicnua, 

Heart pea E»«- i Upaiiiita, 

Smooth leaved do. „ | Bn.hla husara 
Balloon vine „ I UlMia tigu, 

Ulinja Malkal. Vckkmlu tige, 

Karavi, Sans. .Jyotidmiati, 

Moda-cottan Tam. Patali tiv\a, 

| KkkmUtige, 

The seeds. 

ITabb'ul kulkul, Pun.j. 

An annual climbing plant, with an inflated 
membranous capsule, hence its name. The root 
is aperient. It is mucilagin ms, and slightly 
nauseous to the taste, is raised in gu-at 
quantities by the natives of Teimssmin, but 
more as a vegetable than a medicine. Grows 
all over India C. cnnesens, Wall, grows on the 
Iranwmldy.roiy^. 93 — Maton. Ain*. Mat. Med. 
p . 89. Voigt. 93. Dr. J. L. titcumrt. See 
Jyotishmati. 

CARDIUM, a genus of molluscs, many 
species of which occur in India. Ainsiie names 

Cardium edule. Kng. I Seepee, Dux. 

Mattie. Tam. | 

Ains. Mat Med.p . 155 . 

CARDIVA orKAKATEEVO ISLAND, 

on the west coast of Ceylon, extends noith 
and south 11 miles, about 1J- to 4 miles from 
the shore.— fJorsburgh. 

CARDOLE, a thick black oily substance 
obtained from the pericarp of the cashew nut, 
Anacardium occidentals It is a powerful 
vesicating agent, 

CARDON l)E CARDARE. It. Teasel. 
CARDS : Playing cards. 

Knarten. Dut. Carte de giaco. It. 

Speel-Karden „ Kartii Ross. 

Cartes a jouer. Fk. Camas. Sr. 


Naipes. 

Koit. 


Sw. 


Kartell Qkr. 

Spiel-Karten M 
Ganjifeh. Hind. 

The playing cards of the hindu and ma- 
homed an, are round pieces of strong card, 
painted with figures of mbn, quadrupeds and 
fish. 

CARDUCHI, the Kurd country in Kur¬ 
distan. 

CaREEMARaDOO. Tam. I A Travan- 
core wood, of dark brown colour, two to six 
55 


feet in circumference ; used for carts and 
building.— Colonel Frith, (Probably a species 
of Ptemcarpus.) 

CAREI. A people mentioned by Ptolemy,, 
who inhabited the southern part of Tiune- 
velly. Ivarei in Tamil, means “ the shire . n 

CAREPAKU KURA. Till Bergera Ko- 
nigii. 

CA11ETTA IMBRICATA, one of the tur¬ 
tles of the Pied Sea. See Chehmia, lleptilia. 

CAREX, a nenns of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cyperacctn, several of which 
grow on the sea shores ami near the rivers of 
India. Voigt names eleven introduced spe¬ 
cies of Carex, but C. Indica, Willde, is a native 
of Nepau I. 

CAREX MOORCROPTII. Grass is very 
scarce in Thibet, but Carex Moorcroftii, 
a tunning wiry sedge, binds the sand like the 
Carex arenaria of the English coasts.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. II., p. 155. 

CAREY, Dr. W., a celebrated missionary 
at Seram pore. He was the founder of prnttfstant 
missions to India, and landed in Calcutta 
on the 11 tli November 1793. Me was the 
son of a parish clerk He joined Messrs Ward 
and Marsiiman at Ser.unpore, on the 10th 
January I HO0. Ilis whole life was passed in 
the translation of the Scriptures into the lan¬ 
guages of India ; his whole career was marked 
with a passionate deJre to reveal Christ to 
lien who knew him not. His strong natural 
benevolence had been intensified by deep 
>iety and warmed and elevated by the grace 
if God, until liis heart glowed with a settled 
ervour. Author of State of Agriculture in 
Jinajpore, in As. Res. Vol. VI. Geographi¬ 
cal notices of Serampore. As. Jl. 1835, Vol. 
11.55. 

CAREYA, Species. Ivaga. Burm. A large 
timber tree of Tavoi.— Col. Frith. 

CAREYA, Sgecies. Zaza. Bukm. A Marta- 
ban wood, used for posts, &c.— Col. Frith. 

CAREYA ARBOREA, Roxb. ; Corr. ; 
Rheede j )V. fa A. 

Bakoomba of Bombay. | Pulna Maleal. 

Ban or bambbooai. Bur. i Kaliatfca. Singh. 

Bambouai. Burm. Ave-mavo, Tam. 

Baubwai. „ Puta-tanni maram. „ 

Curnbia. Can. Paiirc. maram ? ,, 

Caioy’8 tree. Eng. Knmbhi. Tel. 

Kamba. Hind. Budadamedi ? „ 

Koombha. Mahr. Koombee Uria. 

Wae koombha. 

It8 flowers. 

Vakli umba. 

Its fiuit. 

Gugaira Hind. | Kubni Hind. * 

This tree grows in most parts of India, of 
good size, and in many places abundant; and 
except Drs. Riddell, Wight and Cleghorn, its 
timber is praised by all who have noticed it 
as a good serviceable wood, having a good 



CARICA. 


CA1UMATA. 


tenacity of fibre and durable It occurs in 
tho south and west of Ceylon, in Coimba¬ 
tore, is very common in the inland and 
coast jungles of Bombay, is found in the Dek¬ 
han, in Ganjam and Gumsur, is one of the 
most numerous trees throughout the province 
of Pegu, and is abundant in Tenasscrim, Am¬ 
herst, Tavoy, and Mergui. Dr. McClelland 
says that in Pegu th« timber is large, the 
wood red and equivalent to mahogany, and 
there forms tho chief material of which the 
carts of the country are made, Dr. Mason 
adding that it is a useful timber for house 
building, and Dr. Brandis mentions that it is 
used for gun-stocks, house posts, planks, kc- 
a cubic foot of the Pegu wood weighs 55 lbs. 
In a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 0 feet. It sells, in Pegu, 
at 12 annas per cubic foot. Captain Dance 
says it is abundant in Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, with a maximum Length of 15 feet 
and maximum girth of 3 cubits : that its 
timber, when seasoned, floats in water, is use¬ 
ful, durable, and tough, and for ordnance pur¬ 
poses he recommends it for helves. Dr. Gib¬ 
son tells us that it is not much used on the 
Bombay side, but that the timber stands the 
action of water well. As it is generally crook¬ 
ed, he thinks it merits trial for the crooks of 
boats, corners of carriages, &o. In Ceylon, it 
is used for the axles of bullock carts and in 
buildings. Its fibrous bark is used as matches 
for matchlocks, guns, k c., and in Gan- 
jam, according to Capt. Macdonald, the scant 
clothing of the byragi and other liindus afFect- 
ing peculiar sanctity, is made of the fibrous 
bark of this tree. In Ceylon, a cubic foot of 
its wood weighs 35 lbs., and it lasts 10 to 20 
years. In Ganjam and Gumsur, according to 
Captain Macdonald, its extreme height is 36 
feet, circumference 3 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch is 
6 feet. Its large greenish flowers are offici¬ 
nal, being given by liindus after childbirth. 
Dr. J, L Stewart , M. A, Wight, Cleghorn , 
Brandis, Mason, McClelland , Gilson and 
Riddell, Captains Macdonald and Dance , 
Major Beenon . Roxb. ii. 638. Voigt . 


the natural order Papayacese, of which one 
species, C. papaya, is cultivated in India. 

CARICA PAPAYA. Linn. 

Papaya vulgaris, Lam. | PapayaCarica ,Gcertn. 


Gadang-castila Bat,i. Papa Malay. 

Papaia Beno. Paupoy. Maleal, 

Thin-baw Burm. Papoiaumbba- 

Them-baw-thee laymaram „ 

Puppaya Duk. Paopol Singh. 

Papaw tree Eng. Pappali maram Tam. 

Common „ „ Bapaia pamlu, Tbl. 

Urun kkurbuza ? Hind. Boppayi, „ 


Papaia „ Modana anapa chettu „ 

Araml Kharbuja „ Madhurnakain ,, 
Kharbuza Hind. 

This plant is found throughout India, and 
grows without much care. Tho fruit is gather¬ 
ed in a green state, is dressed as curry and in 
tarts, when ripe it is used as a dessert. It 
contains in its centre dark colored seeds which 
taste like the water cress. Tho fruit is largo 
and oblong, suspended upon the leafless part 
of the trunk, like the jack fruit; the surface 
when ripe is a pale orange yellow. A milky 
juice exudes on incision from the rind, and tho 
rind and seeds are deemed in the Mauritius 
a powerful vermifuge. Tough meat, rubbed 
with this juice, becomes tender, without any 
injurious property being communicated to it. 
The flesh of animals fed on the leaves and 
seeds is said also to be remarkably tender, 
but thus seems unlikely. It is even as¬ 
serted that dead animals* hung from tho 
branches of the tree, undergo change, in 
Bengal. Mahomedan table servants use tho 
juice with tho view of softening beefsteaks 
and old fowls. The leaves are used by tho 
negroes in washing linen, as a substitute for 
soap. As to the anthelmintic virtue of the 
juice, it has been given in doses of from 20 
to 60 drops, without observing any marked 
effects. Dr. Roxburgh says the leaves are a sub¬ 
stitute for soap. Pulp of the fruit eaten with 
pepper and salt. Juice of the unripe fruit a 
vermifuge ; contains fibrina • j nice of the pulp 
removes freckles. Animal food rubbed with 
the fruit or exposed to its vapour is said to 
| become tender. Roxb. iii. 821. ffShaugh- 
i nessg, page. Drs. J. L. Stewart, Aimlie. 
Mat. Indie. Dr. McClelland. Roxb , iii. 824. 
Voigt . 83. 

CARICAL, or KAIIIKAL, a small settle- 


ACREYA SPHASRICA. ment belonging to France, between Tranque- 

Bambouai. Burm. bar and Nagore. 

This tree, which is almost identical with C. CARICATURE PLANT, or face plant, 
arborea, grows in the Northern Circars in the Justicia picta, the white portions on its green 
.mountains at Chittagong and at Moulrnein. leaves present caricatures of the human face. 
Its bark serves as cordage, and is used as a Riddell. 

slow match for guns.— Dr. Wight. Colonel CARIMATA on KRAMATA, a highis- 
Fnth, Dr. McClelland. Voigt. Roxb. 63. laud about 10J miles long, in lat. 1° 364' S. 

Gloriosa superba. long. 180° 54J' E., has a peak estimated from 

CARICA, a genus of plants belonging to 2,000 to 2,986 feet —Honburgh. 
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CARISSA DIFFUSA. 

, CARIMON. Two small islands, Great 
and Little, off the Malay coast, near Palo 
Pisang — Ilorsburgh. 

CARIMON, or Java-islands in the Java 
sea, cover a space of 36 to 39 miles E. and W.> 
and 15 miles N. and S- The largest and highest 
of these islands are Ciiinon, Komodian and 
Parang, which are discernablc at a great 
distance. The flag-staff at Crimon, where is a 
Dutch settlement, stands in 5° 54' S., and 110° 
31£' E — Iforsburgh. 

CAR1NARIA, a genus of Casteropod mol¬ 
luscs, species of which are found in Asiatic 
seas. iSce Mollusca. 

GARIN CHEMRI. Tam. Coronilla picta. 

CARFN KULLOO. Tam. Glass. 

CAJUN SERIGUM. Tam, Fennel flower, 
Nigella seed, Nigella sativa. 

CARISSA CARANDAS, Linn. 

Capparis caraudas-GW. :Echites spinosa. Buntv 
Kuruiuchi. Bend. Snshciuu. Sajvs. 

Caribsa Hush. Eng. Aruigmi. ,, 

Jasmine flowered Ca- Maba-karomba. Singh. 

n&a, 1 Kalaka. TaM, 

Bengal currants. ,, Perin-kalalca pallarn. „ 
Wild black karandas. „ Pcdda kalivi paudu.TKL. 
Kimmda. Hind. Oka chettu „ 

Kile M a leal. Vakka, also Vukudu. ,, 

Karamurda. Sans. Wake. ,, 

Karaniardacn do tho Ukia. 

Krialma-pak phula. ,, I Hurray Karunday. 

A large thorny bush, cultivated for its 
fruits which taste when stewed like currants 
The plant grows abundantly wild in the 
Kotah jungles, and in March and April fills 
the air with the fragrance of its blossom. This 
plant forms beautiful and impassable bodges. 
It grows wild in most parts of the Deccan, 
bearing a dark blue coloured berry when ripe 
and sold in the bazar. The fruit when 
ripe is sometimes eaten by Europeans, and 
in the green state is made into tarts, jel¬ 
lies, and pickles: the jelly is considered in¬ 
ferior to none made of other Indian fruits. 
This species is a marked exception to the 
generally poisonous nature of the family. The 
fruit is about the size of a large olive, and when 
ripe is black, and has a very pleasant taste 
somewhat like a damson.— Amalie, p. 230, 
O'Shaughnemj, p, 444. Med. Top., page 195. 
Mason . Dr . Stewart . Capt. Macdonald . 

CARISSA DIFFUSA. Roxb. 

Gau. Hind. I Gariuda Hind. 

Garna „ | 

This shrub is common throughout the Pun¬ 
jab. Its small white oi^ pink flowers, about 
April, perfume the air around. The wood is 
used for combs, and in turnery, &c ( , and as 
fuel. A Kangra authority states,that the very 
old wood gets quite black and fragrant, and 
is sold at a high price as Aggar, or Ud-i-Hindi, 
an officinal wood generally Referred to Aloe- 


CARMEL. 

xylon aggalochum, which is given as a tonic 
and chohigogue.— Dr. Stewart. 

CARISSA L INARUM. Linn. Don. 

Chofcay Karunday, Ddk. Chinna Kallivi-pandu 
Karaviurii Sans. Tel. 

Buarucum Sumatran. Sirru Galaka PallamTAM. 

This plant grows wild, and its small dark 
coloured, sweet.pleasaut-tasted berry is esteem¬ 
ed by the natives.— Ainslie, p. 232. 

CARRI-MARRIDDI. Tam. ? A timber of 
Travaneore, of dark colour. 1 to 4 feet in cir¬ 
cumference ; used by wheel-wrights.— Colonel 
Frith. See Careemaradoo. 

C A It I VANS ARY, See Karavan ; Snrai. 

CARJURA. Sans. Phoenix dactylifera. 

CARJUltA-PANDU. Tel. Phoenix dac¬ 
tylifera. 

CARLESS, Captain L N., author of a Sur- 
veyReport of tho mouths of the Indus. Bom. 
Geo. Trans. Vol. 275. Account of a * ravelling 
species of Galliator near Kurrachee. Ibid, 
363. Visit to Reylah. Ibid, 304. Memoir on 
the Gulf of Akaba, Ibid, 172. Evaporation 
| in the Red Sea. Ibid. State of tin Xakewarree 
mouth of the river Indus. Ibid, 876. Account 
of hot springs at Peer Muggun near Kurra¬ 
chee. Ham. Gi'o. Tram. 1840,1G. Remarks 
on the course of the Hurricane which occurred 
on the Malabar coast in April 1847. Ibid, 
1849, Vol. VIII., Fart T, 70. Memoir to ac¬ 
company the Survey of the Delta of the Indus. 
Ibid, part 3, 328. Account of the Inscriptions 
on the rocks of Shren Waj. near Jedda, Red 
Sea. Bam. As. Trans. Vol II., 273. 

CARLI-CAVES, in the western ghats, near 
the Blior ghat. See Karli. 

CARL It PITER, a German author who 
wrote on the languages of Asia. 

CARMA. Sansk. The name of one of the 
Kanda or general headings of the Vedas. This 
chapter relates to “ Works,” the other two, 
“ Guyana” and Upashana, relate to u Faith” 
and worship. SeeVidya. 

CA RMEL, a small range of hills extending 
six or eight miles inland, in a S. E. direction 
from the bay of Acre. Mount Carmel is a ter¬ 
mination of tho chain of hills commencing at 
the plain of Esdraelon to the south-east, the 
extent of which is about eight miles. The 
valley of Martyrs and the garden of Elias 
are near. The valley of Martyrs is a very 
narrow dell open to the sea. Carmel has 
scarcely a tree of any size upon it, is thickly 
studded with shrubs. The convent of St. 
Bertoldo stood near the head of the valley. 
The holy fountain of Elijah is close, The 
cistern seems to have been hewn in the 
rock, and is about six feet deep, full of cleat 
delicious water,—- Slinncr’s Overland Journey t 
Vol I-,p- 10L Robinson's Travels in Palestine 
and Syria, Vol p. 196. 
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CARNATIC. 


CARPENTERS. 


CARMENIA or CARMAN1A WOOL, a Azim-ud Dowlali on the throne. The British 
kind of goat’s hair, brought from Carmanio, a in 18*36, ou the demise of Mahomed Glious, 
country of Asia Minor. Compendious De- grandson of Azim-ud-Dowluh, finally abolished 


scription. the titular Nabob, from which followed long 

CARMINE, efforts to seat the second son of Azim-ud 

Karmyn But. Carminio It. Dowla. The people of the Carnatic are of the 

Carmino Yr. Carmiuium Lat. l) r;lv idiati stock, and speak the Tamil and 

ar . m , me tER ' _ , Telugoo languages.— Malleson's French in 

A beautiful pigment prepared from cocki- In(Ha See Caroor# 


Carminio 

Carmiuium 


neal. See Rouge. CARNATIONS. Dianthus caryophillus. 

CARMINIO. It. Carmine. These pretty flowering plants embrace about 

CARM1NIIJM. Lat. Carmine. 130 species,besides a host of florist’s varieties. 

CARNATIC. Its ancient kingdoms were CaRNK |J A N. Quartzoze gems so called, 
the Paudyon, Chera, Cliola, and Calmga. because some kinds are of a flesh colour, from 


B. C. 75, an expedition left the eastern side 
of the peninsula, from ancient Calingn, and 


Carnis, Latin, for flesh ; others are white. In 
Japan they exist in vast’quantities, and they 


formed a colony in Java. At present it is a :l ] s0 collected in the province of Guzerat, 
province ot the peninsula of India on the, at (j. imbav> Many of the antique gems are 
Coromandel coast, about o ()0 miles long f rom | engraved in carnelian, and it is now much 
north to south, and averaging about sixty > U8cJ for b ,| s . Carnelinn is very common in 
miles broad. In the beginning of the R urm ah and has been found at Moopoon and 
eighteenth century, Sadat Oollah was ruler M uh ()|je of itg Burman jmmes means 
of the centre of the Carnatic, from 1,10 to ,« FuW p s b | ( , od /> Seo Cambay stones. 


oi tne centre oi mo uarnauo, irom i, iu w << F(lW p s blood.” Sec Cambay stones. 

1732, and was succeeded by his nephew All j (JaR-NICOBAR, the most northerly of the 
])ost Ali Dost was lulled in battle against< Nicobar Iskll(k S cc Nicobar, 
the Mahrattas, and was succeeded by lus son, CARNIVAL, It. A festival of Italy held 
Su dar Ali Of his two daughters one mar- ] in hononr of Carneus, the sun. Sec Sun. 
ned Cliunda Sahib. Cliunda Sahib seized on i , .. 

Trioliinopoly in 1736, but the place was be-! UAlttlV ORA, a family of he nuunmalm 
sieged and taken by the Mahrattas,and Chan-! conatiiutiug llesh-eatmg animals. Ihey m- 
da Sahib was taken prisoner, and lingered lor' cl,, , do tll ° &} m 1(ills > “‘y*' 111 ’ cuo "> «““> 
eight years in prison, where lie was murdered vu al " ' k,<r f' . .... 

_ 0 * . A . 1 I ' A Jill. \l .1 V, .in flvfimflnm ovitn f\\ 10. 


by the rajah of T.mjore. Snt’dur Ali was 
assassinated by his brother-in-law Murtuzza 


I CAKULINAS, an extensive chain of is¬ 
lands which stretch nearly east through the 


Ali, leaving a minor son, but this youth also , ! ,, “ WI ® ot “'« ■ocean, betwixt the patal- 
' „1 ,..1 -K A.. .1 ,1; . , l lels of Lat. V to 10° N. 


was assassinated, while Anwar-ud-din was ’ rp T f , r/ . 

Ins guardian, and Amur-ud-Din succeeded to OAKOOMJVA RLL 1 . Tam. Leaf of Zt- 

the throne as Nabob of the Carnatic. During ^V n l°m ^iV. n 1 . . 

the conflicts for supremacy in Hyderabad I 

and the Carnatic, between the French and C A LOOK, ml. iH J K, & L. 10 dO N. 

English, naval and land battles were fought at l,as » strong fortress, 50 unles from Irichi- 

Damalachery near Madras, at Amboor ou the ^ bank of the Cauvcry. It was the 

Pennar river, near Gingee, at Valconda on the ^ IC anc ' el| t Chira kings. See Car- 


Ami, at Cauverypauk, at Vicravandi IJuluir, 
nt the Golden rock, Sugar rock of Trichino- 
poly, and at Wandewash, also off Ncgapatam, 
Tranquebar, and at Fort St. David. Amvar- 
ud-din when about one bundle 1 years old 
fought and fell at the battlo of Amboor, iu 
1749, his son Mahomed Ali fled to Trichi- 
nopoly. After the defeat of the French 
in the Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar- 


capital of the ancient Chira kings. See Car¬ 
natic. 

UAROXYLON GRIFFITHS Moq. 
Salsola Grifiithii. 

Lagkauio Hind. | Khar Hind. 

A Central Panjab plant, furnishes by lixi- 
viation some of the sajji or carbonate of soda 
of commerce. Stewart , See Carbonato of Soda. 

CARP, the genus cyprinus of fishes. The 
gold carp of China is the Puntius (cyprinus) 


ud-din, succeeded to the throne, and was auratus. Linn. 

recognised by the treaty of Paris in 1763. CARPENTER BEE. Xylocopa tenuis- 
From that time till his death in 1795, the caps, Weslw. Another species found in Cey- 
Carnatic was occasionally under his rule, and ^ ou * 8 ^e X. latipes. Drury . Tennenis 
at times under the Civil and Military adminis- Sketches of the Natural History . of Ceylon f 
tration of the British. In 1795, he was sue- P-418. See Bee, Beetle, Xylocopa. 
ceeded by his eldest son, Oomdat-ul Umra, CARPENTERS are one of the five hindu 
who died in 1801, when the British put aside artizan castes of India, and wear the poitu or 
Oomdat-ul Umra’s son, aud placed his nephew onar. They do not reverence brahmins, but 



CARPETS. 


CARPETS. 


JKwfr- 


viwakarma, the artificer of i cheapness; they are extensively used through- 
worship cmeny flf -jravancore follow I out India,' and also somewhat largely export¬ 

er 8 i „“t g bv the sister. See Hindoo ed. In point of texture and workmanship, 
the law of however, tho rii'/s from Ellnre. Tauiore. and 


Poitu; Polyandry. 

CARPETS 
Galitu 
Zuli 

Tapyten 
Vloor-tapytou 
Tapia 
Teppiche 
Sutruuji, 

Shatranji 
Tappeti 
Parmadani 
Prangmadaoi 


An. 

n 

Put. 

» 

Fit. 

GP!R. 

Gui. 

Hind. 

It. 

Malay. 


Kalasa 

Xatifah 

Glial ichah 

Kowvu 

Kitirni 

Alfombras 

Alcitifaa 

Tapetes 

Jara’kalam 

Jamcana 


however, tho rugs from Ellore, Tanjore, and 
Mysore, though they are comparatively much 
Malay, dearer, are greatly preferred. The carpets 
;> of India arc made either of wool and cotton, 
and almost all in use are manufactured 
in India. The carpets of Kermanshah are a 
manufacture which adds much to the wealth 
of its province: none can be more rich, 
soft and beautiful. Persian carpets are made 
also at Meshed, and in Turkomania and 
Khorasan, and are justly celebrated for the 


ltus. 

!$i*. 


Tam. 

Tkl- 


A variety of carpets are made in different j beauty of the patterns, the fineness of the wool, 
mrts of India both of cotton and wool. Climate' and the durability of the colours-vegctable 
influences every thing relating to the clothing j dyes, a green not made elsewhere, conjectured 
nr habitation of man, and coverings for the j to be saffron and indigo. Some of them fetch 
floor are necessarily included. In a cold.! high prices as £6 or £8 for one of 2 yds. square 
wet climate it is hardly possible to use | in the country itself. The finest are made at 
the floors of rooms without some kind of 1 Sena, and there is a famous manufacture car¬ 
covering 4 and therefore we read in earlier ried on at herahoun, near J e her an, which be¬ 
times, of the floors in Europe being covered j longed to the late sirdar Baba Khan. Car- 
with straw, rushes, hay, or heather. In warm ] pets of ,my size can be made there, fhe finest 
countries on the contrary, it is more the habit, carpets of all used to be made at Herat, and 
to sit in the open air under the shade of trees,, there are some splendid ones in the (Mi&l 
and it is there desirable to have some cover-; Minar, at Ispahan, one of which was 140 feet 
• ng 0V er the sandy or dusty earth, either to j long and 70 feet wide. Large numbers were 
sit°or lie down upon. It is not surprising j exported to England through Trebizondo be- 
therefore that the invention of carpets should I fore fhe late war, and they were sold nearly 
have originated in Eastern countries. Mats | as cheap in London as in Persia, owing pro- 
are the most agreeable in hot weather ; and bably to the course of trade, Persian and 
for these, India is famous, as well for their Turkey carpets, as lias boon said, are most 
variety as for their fineness of pattern. Carpets, esteemed, but those made in Axiuinster, Wil- 
either of cotton, silk, or wool, are employed ton, and Edinburgh, are believed to be very lit- 
in all Eastern countries, from the south of tie, if any, inferior to those of Persia and 
India to Turkey in Europe, for pray- Turkey. Though printed calicos of large size, 
i n cr on, and for occasions of state. The car- and suitable patterns are sometimes used for 
pets employed by the ancients are thought to covering the floors in India, yet the most com- 
havc been of the nature of tapestry, and used moil carpets employed there are those made of 
for covering couches rather than floors. True cotton, and sliatrnnjees of different colours, 
carpets seem to have been first employed in usually blue and white, in red or orange stripes, 
Persia; and those called Turkish were proba- squares, or stars; some of large size, and well 
bly originally of Persian manufacture, whence suited for halls and tents. They are thick 
the manufacture might havo been introduced and strong in texture, the two surfaces alike, 
into Turkey, and where, as well as in Egypt, smooth and without pile. They are nmnu- 
it is still practised. The Persians still remain factored in different parts of India, at Moor- 
unrivalled in the happy combination of colour shedabad, Rungpore, Agra, d T c., and at many 
and pattern for which their carpets have long places in the Madras presidency. Another 
been distinguished, wheuce the most varied kind of cotton carpet is that with a pile of 
hues and deepest tints aro brought into close cotton, and similar in appearance to a Turkey 
approximation, and, far from offending the carpet, manufactured at Sasserim,—'white 
eye, please by their striking, because harmoni- with a centre and border of blue and they are 
ous contrasts. The places, in India, where a made with every variety of coloured pattern 
regular manufacture and trade are carried also in the Hyderabad country. Silk is another 
on, are Benares, Mirzapore, Allahabad, and material of which carpets are made in the 
Gorruckpore in Bengal; North Arcot, Tanjore, East; and the pile being of silk, imparts both 
Ellore, and Malabar in the Madras Presidency; j softness and richness to the surface, while the 


and also at Mysore, as well as at Shikarpore, 
Khyrpore, and Hydrabad in Sind. Those of 


colours are clear and brilliant. They are 
beautiful as specimens of variety in pattern, 
brilliancy in colouring, as well as of pleasing 
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harmony in the whole. Silk carpets, of small The carpets are cheap, but it was doubtful if 
size, are made in Tanjore, Hyderabad, and they would wear well as the wool seemed to be 
Khyrpore. Woollen carpets, of large size, and easily pulled out.— (Madras Exhibition Juries 
of beautiful and well-coloured oriental pattern, Reports.) At Iyempettak in Tanjore, they 
are made at Mirzapore and Gorukporc, and make very handsome carpets of silk. In 
n : y parts of Madras. The former is most Southern India, the cotton carpets used for 
famous in India for its carpets, which are tents are made at Cumbum, Rajahmundry, 
frequently sold in Britain as Turkey carpets, and other parts, the price boiug under one 
The rugs from Ellore are universally admired rupee the square yard. They are generally 
for their general characteristics of oriental in broad stripes of red and shades of blue, 
pattern and colouring ; and these, as well Small carpets of this description are produced 
as the large carpets from Mirzapore, all in in almost every district, and are used by 
the same style, seem well adapted for .ale! sepoys and others for sleeping on: they are 
in Europe. At the Madras Exhibition of somewhat less in price in proportion than the 
1857, there was a large display of carpets, larger ones. Carpets of a small description, 
and rugs, the manufacture having been woven with wool, in stripes on a stout cot- 
brought to considerable perfection in several j ton web, are made at about the same cost, 
parts of Southern India. There were four | Mr. Rhode has no doubt but that a fabric, 
distinct branches in these contributions; woven like striped cumbly in sufficient lengths 
1. The imitation Axminstcr, or <lose nap would sell for carpeting iu the colonies, as it 
woven carpet; 2. The short vtlvot pile or could be sold at one-fourth the price of Eng- 
tapestry carpet and woollen rug; 3. The lish carpets, and would be well suited to tile 
long velvet pile or imitation Turkey carpet; 4. colonist’s wants, Silk carpets are made in 
Tho silk or velvet pile carpet. Of the Axmin- Ramnad and at Tanjore .—(Rhode MSS.) The 
ster carpet, there were some very good speci- best rugs and carpets are produced at Ellore, 
mens of closo nap carpets from Warungul, the the better descriptions varying in price from 
colours clear and bright, but a sameness in 2J- to 4 or 5 Rupees a yard; they arc of dyed 
the patterns. The carpets were strong, soft, wool upon a cotton web, tho colours being 
and very closo in tho weaving. The chief of arranged much in the same manner as a 
the manufactures, and the only one for which printer’s composer sets up type ; the colours 
Warungal is famed, is that of Persian carpets, are not so bright as those given in Europe, 
which are made of all sizes and of worsted, Commoner descriptions of the size of small 
cotton, or even of silk. The weavers are all hearth rugs, are exported thence to England 
mahomedaus and arc congregated principally and Persia. Carpets of an inferior descrip- 
at Mutwarrah, although thtjut are a few looms tion are produced in Mysore, North Arcot 
within the Warungal fort, \nwat weavers are i colloctorato, and other parts. Dr. Walker in 
drunken, turbulent, ignoraiDju .lahomedaus, the Asiatic Journal, No. 113, gives the ful- 
possessing no capital, and dissipating iu excess lowing description of carpet weaving at Hu- 
the little money they may procure on accom- numcoonda, which is generally applicable, 
plishing a piece of work. Carpets ohitily of ‘‘The carpet loom is nothing more than 
a small size, about tvro yards long and a little the common native loom placed vertically 
moro than a yard in breadth, are made for the instead of horizontally. The waft is of 
Hyderabad market, money lining advanced to thick strong cotton twist, being arranged by 
tho weavers by the dealers there. A worsted no wafting mill, but by one of the work- 
carpet of this size and shape costs at War-j men going round and round two stakes fix- 
ungul from Rupees 2\ to Rupees 2|. A cot- ed in the ground, and dropping the thread at 
ton carpet ‘ ' vice the price of a wonted one. A each as he passes; in the loom it is kept on the 
si.k one is very highly priced. A common trick stretch by two strong billets of wood, the 
amongthese weavers is to substitute hemp for threads being attached by separate loops of 
worsted. Jf the Velvet Tile Carpets, some cotton fixed to a bamboo, which is elevated 
large a d creditable specimens were exhibited or depressed at the will of the weaver. The 
from Ellore and Tanjore. The former were worsted is held in the left hand, and a crescent 
closely woven, bright, and harmonious in color, shaped knife in the right, the fingers of both 
and the patterns more varied than those from being left free. The inner thread of the waft 
any other locality. Some of the rugs from is then seized, the worsted wound round the 
Tanjore were also very tasteful. The long outer, crossed on itself, and the extremity 
velvet pile, or Turkey carpet, was but poorly drawn okt, by which it is made to descend in 
imitated at Bangalore and Trichinopcdy. There the form o(an open figure of eight to be snipped 
was considerable variety and bcHness in the by the curved knife. It is superfluous to say 
patterns ol these carpets, but the wool was I that this is the work of an instant. When the 
dirty and coarsely dyed and the weaving loose. ’pattern is new or difficult, the order and 
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position of the worsted threads is changed by 
a reader in a kind of rhyme. On a row being 
completed, the warp, in the shape of a cotton 
thread, dyed dark brown by the bark of the 
Swietenia febrifuga, is forced down by means 
of an iron toothed comb, in form something 
like an adze; the whole is completed by cut¬ 
ting the worsted to its proper length by large 
scissors held steadily against the waft. Infant 
labour is employed and preferred in Waiungal 
carpet weaving, it being averred that their 
more limber linger joints are best fitted for 
the finer parts of the work. Dried sprigs of 
Tool see (Ocimum sanctum) and bunches of 
Lepidigathis indica are attached to the loom 
frames; the workmen say that these make 
their labour go on more cleverly. Twelve 
different worsteds are employed. The blue 
is produced from indigo, the yellows and the 
sulphur yellow, from boiling the sulphur yellow 
in water impregnated with carbonate of soda, 
in which a little turmeric has been mixed ; the 
deepest yellow is produced by dipping the 
same in the potash ley. The reds are 
all produced by lac dye dissolved by tamarind 
juice with sulphate of alumina and potash as 
a mordant. The depth of colour depends in 
three cases upon the original black, brown, or 
white colour of the wool ; in the fourth, on 
the length of time the last description of wool 
was allowed to remain in the dye. The 
greens are produced by immersion in indigo, 
and then in pulas or turmeric ; their degrees 
also depend ou the original colour of the 
wool. Bengal Indigo is always preferred to 
the home manufactured by the worsted dyers. 
Cotton carpeting is also prepared in the same 
way as the woollen. As a general rule, the 
lighter worsteds wear the longest. The red 
seems to render the wool brittle, and some 
destructive agent seems to be employed in ] 
preparing the wool. If the weavers would 
be induced to wash the wools thoroughly with 
soap, both before and after dyeing, the car¬ 
pets would probably be far more desirable. 
Messrs. Watson and Bell of Broad Street have 
lately imported into England tho Ellore car¬ 
pets, furnishing flax for the web which, at an 
additional costof about 8 annas a yard ensures 
a very superior article. By offering high rates 
for superior articles, they have done much to 
improve the manufacture. Contrary to Mr. 
Rhode’s expectation, they find it best to pur¬ 
chase none of inferior quality, the charges, 
probably, precluding their profiting by the 
common but generally bulky articles. The 
Indian cotton carpets most commonly met 
with are blue, red, and white. Some 
few made of cotton and silk for great poten¬ 
tates, are extremely beautiful. The chief places 
in Northern India in which carpets are manu* 
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factured, are Lahore, Meerut, Bareilly, Jubbul- 
pore, Gorruckpore, Mirzapore, Rungpore and 
Benares, in the Presidencies of Bengal, the 
North-west Provinces, and the Punjab. At 
Jubbulpore, the manufacture of carpets, rugs, 
and shatrangees (cotton carpets), has been 
regularly carried on for years, chiefly in jail. 
The .Jubbulpore carpets are considered of 
extremely good texture, and are remarkable 
for their cheapness. Their prices are as follows: 
Turkey carpets. 4 Rs. or 8*. Od. persq. yard. 
Scotch carpeting 1 ,, 8 As. or ,3s. Od. per yd. 

3 feet wide. 

Sliatranjees 1 Rs. 2 As., or 2s. 3d. per sq. yd. 
Kidderminster 1 „ 2 „ or 2s. 3d. per yard. 

1 yard wide. 

The places which supply the greater portion 
of India, as well as I he export demand, are 
Gorruckpore, Mirzapore and Benares. There 
is no specific price per yard, as carpets both 
at Mirzapore and Benares are generally sold 
at so much a piece. The Mirzapore carpets 
arc noted for excellent staple and durability 
of wear, but are dearer than thoso from .lub- 
bulpore. The manufacture of rugs is very 
extensive, and comprises many localities. At 
Peshawur, Bareilly, Shabpoie, Scalkote, and 
Sirsa, the manufacture is entirely confined to 
the jails. 

The use of rugs throughout India 
is extensive, every native who can afford 
to purchase one uses it to sit upon and 
smoke his hookah. The rugs made in Bengal 
vary in length from 3 to 3 J feet, their average 
width being lj feet, and their value from 
Us. 1 to Rs. 1-10. The rugs from Ellore, Tan- 
jore, and Mysore are made of various sizes and 
are valued from Us. 2 to Us. 4 each ; those from 
Shikarpore and Kyrpore, as well as from 
Hydrabad (Sinde), are of a liuhtcr texture, but 
excellent workmanship ; their width is gene- 
l rally uniform, but in length and consequent 
cost they vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. o each. 

The finest articles of this description, how¬ 
ever, arc the silk rugs from Tanjoro and My¬ 
sore, the blending of colours and workmanship 
being excellent. They are made of all sizes, 
even up to squares of 10 feet; but being too 
costly for general adoption, this manufacture 
is very limited. Carpet making is not a trade 
iu which European manufacturers are likely 
to enter into competition with Indian weavers; 
but were the patterns and disposition of 
colour in the native articles better known,many 
useful lessons might be learned from them. 
Woollen carpets are rarely used by hindus, 
and the manufacture is, seemingly, entirely 
confined to mahommedans. 

ISliatrangees, or cotton carpets, are entirely 
I made of cotton, they are used by every 
' European or native throughout India, and the 
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annual manufacture is consequently very con * 
siderable, ospocially in Bengal, where they 
form a large and important branch of inland 
trade. They are of all sizes, from that of the 
largest carpet to the smallest rug, but gene¬ 
rally of one and the same pattern throughout 
India, the only difference being the colour. 
Blue and white, and red and white stripes con¬ 
stitute the prevalent patterns, but, in some, 
one colour of darker and lighter hues is em¬ 
ployed. In Meerut, Bareilly and Patna, new 
patterns have of late been tried with consi¬ 
derable success, but though preferred by the 
Europeans, are not so by natives, who like the 
striped patterns, because they wear better in 
daily use, and do not lose the freshness of 
colour by washing. The principal localities j 
where shatranjees are manufactured are Agra, 
Bareilly, Patna, Shahabad, Beerbhoom, and 
Burdwan. Those manufactured at Agra are 
considered the best, aud the value of its an¬ 
nual production is about £10,000. In Sha¬ 
ll abad, the quantity manufactured one year 
was nearly £7,000; and the same may be as¬ 
sumed to have been produced in the other 
places abovemeutioned. Shatrangees vary in 
price according to size and quality. The small 
ones are valued from 3s. to 15$., and the j 
larger ones (carpet size) from £1 10$. to £4., 
the price in many cases being regulated by 
weight. 

The Shahabad rugs are made wholly of cot¬ 
ton, and are almost invariably striped ; they 
are cool and pleasant., and are in invariable 
use by the better class of natives, and by all 
Europeans. The smaller kinds are used as 
quilts for beds, and of late the Government 
has given them to its European soldiers for 
that purpose. The manufacturers, called in 
tikis district Kalleeum Bap, are almost inva¬ 
riably mahomedans, who will make carpets 
of any size and pattern given, in stripes. 
The two local seats of manufacture in Shaha¬ 
bad are Bubbooah and Sassecram. In the 
former place, from 10,000 to 12,000 Rupees 
worth are yearly manufactured and sold, and 
in the latter from 30,000 to 40,000 Rupees. 
These dhurree, or carpets, are sold readily in 
all the bazaars around, and at all the neigh¬ 
bouring fairs, particularly at Berhampore 
aud Hurrier, Chutter, or Sonapore; probably 
two-thirds of the whole quantity made are 
exported from the district, while the annual 
expenditure in the district will vary from 
20,000 to 25,000 Rupees worth per annum. 

The dhurree is the name of the carpets gene¬ 
rally made for sale, and are of four kinds : six 
yards long, and two yards broad, thick and 
strong, of any colour, and are sold at from six 
rupees to six rupees eight annas. A small 
kind used as quilts, weigh from two to three 
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pounds each, and are 1J to 1 § yards broad, 
by about two yards long; they sell at from 14 
annas to 1 rupee 8 aimas each, according to 
thickness and quality. The Hauzhassica is 
the name of the better kind of carpet, and 
often displays much taste in the arrangement 
of the striped colours. It is made of any 
size to fit any room, and is always sold by 
weight. The price varies according to quality , 
from one rupee four annas to one rupeo twelve 
annas, and sometimes as high as two rupees 
four annas per seer. It is sold in all the fairs, 
and in all the large cities around, such as 
Patna, Ghazcepore, Daadnuggur, Gy ah, <fcc. 
No mei chants’ or bankers’shop, or rich na¬ 
tives’ reception room, is complete without 
these being spread. This is the kind gene¬ 
rally used by Europeans for their drawing and 
public rooms. The fourth is a small kind of 
carpet made for use in zemindaree and other 
small cutcherries, and much used from its 
portability. It is from three to four yards long, 
and from one and a half to two yards broad, and 
sells at fron 3Rs. to 4Rs. each carpet. It is 
generally made from five colours, from which 
cause it obtains the name of Dhurree Ranch 
Run glia. 

Oaleecha carpels are only manufactured 
in Sasseeram, and are almost nlway s woollen, 
of florid but neat patterns, in imitation of the 
Persian carpet. 'They are used to a consider¬ 
able extent by the rich natives in their zena¬ 
nas, but by Europeans also. The size usually 
manufactured is two yards long by one yard 
broad, and they sell at from two Rs. to four Us. 
eight As. per carpet. Any other sizes and 
patterns can be made according to order, and 
some of the patterns are extremely pretty. 

The European carpet manufacturer could not 
compete with these as to price and actual 
value, as the wool costs but little iu 
Iudia, and the native dyes answer admirably 
for the purpose, while also the coarse local 
wools, which would not pay for exportation, 
answer for carpet work. The colours are har¬ 
monious, and there is but little doubt that it 
would pay any enterprising merchant to export 
these to Europe. The annual manufacture 
at present in Sasseeram is about 10,000 to 
12000 Rs. 

Another kind, in imitation of the above, 
but wholly of cotton, is also made, prices nearly 
the same. The patterns are pretty, but they 
rapidly become spoiled by dirt and dust. 
They are invariably made of only two colours, 
blue and white, ornamental carpets of thread 
with a woollen, and sometimes with a silken 
pile, are made up hi Mooltan, Peshawur, 
Umritsur, Bhawuipore, and Kashmere. Those 
of Jlooltan are perhaps most celebrated. Dr\ 
IFaJscm’i Report . Mr, J . Rhode, MSS. 
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Colonel C. Davidson in Report of Hyderabad 
Committee. Baron Clement A. De Bode 
Bokhara and its Amir., p. 22 4. General Ed t 
Ferrier’s Journal, p.26. 

CARPILIUS CORALLINILS, Leacii. 

Cancer coralliuua, Linn. 

A crab of the Asiatic seas. 

CARPILIUS MACULATUS, Leacii. 

Cancer nmculiitus* Litut. 

Tha Wood-spotted crab of Asiatic seas. 

CARP1NUS VIM IN li A. , 

Hornbeam. Eno. | Cham Khuruk.- Punjab. 

This is found in Nepaul and the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnani, at an 
elevation of 5d()0 feet. Wood esteemed by 
carpenters.— Cleghovn, Punjab Report , p . 61 

CAllPORALSAMUVI. An interior qual¬ 
ity of opobalsam, obtained by expression from 
the fruit of Amyris Gileadensis when the 
fruit is at maturity. The carpi*balsamum of the 
ancients was from the fruit of Balsama- 
dendron gileadense, Kunth 

CAUPOO OOONGILLUJM. Tel. Black 

damm er. 

CAUPOON. Eng. Cynara cnrdunciilus. 

CARP001UJM. Tam. Tel. Camphor. 

C'AlU’OO ULANDOO.Tam. li lack variety 
of Phaseolus max. 

CARPOHAGA. A genus of birds of the 
family Columbidm. See Aves, Birds. 

CARPOPHAGA OCEANICA, one of the 
nutmeg pigeons; many of both sexes are fur¬ 
nished with a large, round, lleshy caruncle on 
the bill at the base of the forehead : this is 
said to bo present during the breeding season 
only.— Macgillw //, Voyage, Vol. 1., p. 244. 

CAliPOPOGON GRANTED M, lloxn. 
also C. Pruriens. Roxb. Syn. of Mueuna 
pturita, Hook, 

CARR, Major M. W., of the Madras army, 
author of Telugn Proverbs. 

CAUKIABOOLUM. Tam. Aloes. 

CARUAY KEERAY. Tam. Webcra te- 
trandra. 

CARUOO MARUDA. Tam. Pentaptera 
tomentosa, 

CARROT, Eng. 

Jezer. Ait. Gajra. Hind. 

Iatufliu. „ Daucns carota Lat. 

Staphuliuos. Gr. of Dios. Zirduk. Peus' 

Ga>ur. IIind. Carrot Kalung, Tam. 

The red and yellow carrots are cultivated 

all over India as a vegetable. 

CARROT KALUNG. Anglo-Tam. Dau- 


Pliya- Soc., Bombay, No. 8. Medical Gazette 
1839. Jour. Bomb, As. Soc. Ann. and 
Mag. Wrote on the prevalence of intermit¬ 
tent fever among the troops at Hyderabad in 
Sind during the autumn of 184G. Beriberi 
among the Marines of the Indian Navy on 
board the H. C.’s Surveying Vessels “ Pali- 
nurus” and 4< Nerbudda.’' Rupture of the 
Heart. Case of poisoning by ipium, and 
passage of mud into the bronchi in drowning. 
Medical History of the Central Schools of 
Bombay for the five years ending 1st July 
18o2. Dracunculus in the Island of Bombay. 
Medico-legal cases. 

Colors of the Tapetum depending on structure, 
not coloring matter. Medical Anatomy of Culex 
■pipiens , common mosquito. Animality of the 
freshwater sponge. Description of the fresh¬ 
water sponges in the tanks of the Island 
of Bombay. On the red colouring matter 
of the Salt-pans in the Island of Bombay. On 
the form and structure of Operculina Arabica. 
Zoosperms in Spongilla. Development of Go- 
nida(?) from the cell-contents of the Gbaracese, 
with observations on the circulatory move¬ 
ment of the mucus. On the conjugation of 
three species of Diatomeoe, with remarks on 
Ampljiphora. Abstract of notes on the or¬ 
ganization of the freshwater infusoria of the 
Island of Bombay. On the development of 
the root-cell and its nucleus in chara ver- 
tivillata. Observations on the alluvium, 
with figures of Eocene fossils about Hydra- 
bad in Sind. Report of the copper-ore and 
lithographic limestone on the south-east coast 
of Arabia. Geology of Muskat and of the S. 
E. Coast of Arabia. On the organization of 
the foraminifera and their fossil remains in 
the Poor-bunder limestone of Katoyawar, &c. 
Geology of the island of Bombay. Pleioceno 
deposits on the shores of the Arabian Sea. 
Descriptions of some of the larger forms of 
fossil foraminifera in Sind. Description of 
Orbitolites Malabarica, Structure of fossil 
Alvcolina. Notes on the Garrah of the 
South-east coast of Arabia. On the Great 
Mahrah tribe of ditto, with vocabulary of 
their language. Description of fcho Frank¬ 
incense tree of Arabia, with remarks on the 
misplacement of Ptolemy’s Sibanophorous re¬ 
gion. Geography of the South-east coast of 
Arabia, modern and ancient. Description of 
the ruins of El Bel lad on the South-east coast 
of Arabia.— Trans. Geograph. Soc Bomb. Vol . 


cus carota. VII„ p- 22 5 , Jour. Royal Geograph . Society . 

CARRUWA PUT^TAY. Tam, Cinnamon, Vol. XVI. part 2, p. 187. 

CARTA. It. Paper. CARTES MARINES. Fb. Chart. 

CARTACEYA. See Carticay. Kartikeya. CARTHAGE* was built B, C. 813 or 814. 
CARTER, Dr. Henry John, M.D., a modi-, Tho Carthaginians were a Semitic race. Their 
cal officer of the Bombay army, a large con- descendants are supposed to be the Moors 
tributor to current literature in tho Tr. Med. I who occupy the north of Africa, lowlan- 
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ders, traders, and dwellers in cities, little 
idle men who grow fat from indolence, 
avaricious, perfidious, cowardly, cringing and 
insolent. See Infanticide, Iudia 314. Semitic 
Races. 

CARTHAMIC AOID,Cartliamine, Cartlia- 
mous acid. See Carthamus tinctorius. 
CARTHAMUS OXYA'UNTHA. Bier. 

Kantiari, Hind. I Poli, Hind. 

Kandiara, „ | Kharcza, „ 

Abundant in many of the more arid tracts of 
the Punjab. The seeds are eaten parched, 
either alone, or with wheat, or are ground and 
mixed with whoaten flour for bread, as also 
are those of C. (or Ouobroma) Persicus. The 
oil extracted from the seeds is burned in 
lamps, used in food and medicinally.— J. L. 
Stewart. M, I). Sec Dyes. 

CAUTIiAMLJS TINCTORIUS, Linn, lloxb. 


Crocus Indicus, Humph. 


Us far, 

Ah. 

| Kamalottara, Sans. 

Kajirch, 

Bkno. 

1 Kusuinbha, „ 

Kunlun, 

Duk, Hind. 

CWssmnb, Sing. 

Hhoo, 

Rurm. 

Siuidurgain. Tam. 

Kortom, 

Egpt, 

Aimisikha, Tel. 

Safflower, 

Eno. 

Knsumba ohettu, 
Kubluuu, 


The seed. 

Kardoo seed. 

The safflower is grown very abundantly all 
over India. The plant is propagated by seed 
sown in drills at 1J- feet distance from each 
other. The young plants appear in about a 
month, and after the second month are hoed 
and thinned, each plant being left a foot from 
the other. The richer the land, the larger the 
proportion of colouring matter afforded by the 
flower. On the opening of the flowerets, they 
are rapidly gathered without being allowed to 
expand fully. They are then dried in the 
shade with great caro. The produce of Pater- 
ghauta and Belispore is considered, in the 
London market, as the best that is exported 
from India. The Dacca safflower ranks next 
to that of China, which is reputed to be of a 
superior quality. Safflower is widely grown 
on the banks of the Irawaddy, and may be 
occasionally seen on the banks of the Sal won. 
Its flowers furnish the best yellow dye in the 
country, and, mixed with other ingredients, 
they are used to dye red, and to give a variety 
of tints and in dyeing pink and scarlet. 
The yellow principle is worthless as a dye. 
It is soluble in water, is removed by washing, 
and thrown away as the first step in the pre¬ 
paration of the valuable red product. The red 
dye is an acid resinous substance of superb 
colour, insoluble in water and in acid solu¬ 
tions,little soluble in alcohol, and not at all in 
ether. It is dissolved freely by aqueous alka- 


acid from solutions of these salts. To obtain 
it on large scale, after the separation of 
the yellow matter, the dried flowers are treat¬ 
ed by a solution of carbonate of soda, and le¬ 
mon juice added; the carthamic acid precipi¬ 
tate is collected by subsidence, washed, and 
carefully dried at a gentle heat. The most 
lovely tints are imparted by this dye, to silk 
and cotton; rouge is a mixture of the dry 
carthamic acid, and finely powdered talc- The 
pink saucers used for giving a flesh tint to 
silk are prepared from this dye with a small 
portion of soda. 8 oz. of the prepared petals, 
and 2 oz. carbonate of soda are acted on hy 2 
gallons of water. 4 lbs. of prepared chalk are 
added, and the colour precipitated upon this 
by citric or tartaric acid. The Chinese card- 
rouge is acarthamate of soda, colourless when 
rubbed on, but by the salt being decomposed 
by the acetic acid secreted by the skin itself, 
the carthamic acid separates in the most per¬ 
fect rosy tint which can be imagined. The 
seeds yield abundance of fixed oil which is used 
as an external application in paralytic afflic¬ 
tions, and for bad ulcers; and small seeds are 
reckoned by the Vyteans amongst their laxative 
medicines. The dye of the Kong-wha,” a 
variety of safflower or carthamus tinctorius, 
which grows in China, is held in high esteem by 
the Chinese, and is used in dyeing the red and 
scarlet silks and crapes which are so common 
in the country, and so much and justly ad¬ 
mired by foreigners of every nation. Large 
quantities are annually produced in the Che¬ 
kiang province near Ningpo.— Aiiis. Mat. 
hid . p. 195. O'Shaughnessy, p. 411. Drs. 
Mason , McClelland, 

CART1CAY, or Cartiga, in hindu astro¬ 
nomy, the seventh hindu solar month, when 
the sun is in the sign Tula, answering to the 
Tamil Arpesi. In the southern parts of the 
peninsula the Tamil month Cartiga is the 
eighth of the solar year. Lastly, Carticay is also 
the eighth lunar month of the Luni* solar year. 
This month is peculiarly sacred to Lacshmi , the 
goddess of wealth, the Jano Moneta of the 
Romans. The 13th is called the Dhunterus , or 
thirteenth day of wealth, when gold and sil¬ 
ver coin are worshipped, as the representatives 
of the goddess, by her votaries of all classes, 
but especially by the mercantile classes. On the 
14th, all anoint with oil, and make libations 
thereof to Yama 9 the judge of departed spirits. 
Worship (“Pooju,”) is performed to the lamp, 
which represents the god of hell, and is thence 
called Yamadewa , the lamp of Yama; and on 
this day partial illuminations take place.— 
Tod. Warren 9 Kala , Sanhita } Cole . Myth. 


line solutions, which it neutralizes. Its salts 
(carthamatofl) are crystalizable, and quite 
colourless; acids precipitate the carthamic 
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| Hind. p. 379. See Kartikey. 

! CARTISMANDUA, a queen of the ancient 
I Britons. See Polyandry, 106,107. 
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CARUM CaRUI, L 

C. Gracile. Bth | C. Nigrum, Hoyle. 

Ourwiya Arab. Gunyun Hind: of Lad. 

Caraway Eng. Utubu „ of Fun. 

Jira siyah Hind. 

Carum carui and C. gracile, if distinct, 
both grow in profusion in many of the more 
arid tracts on the Sutlej, Chenab, &c., in 
Kashmir, and in western Tibet, from 9,000 to 
14,500 feet.— Dr. J. L . Stewart. See Cai¬ 
ro way. 

CARUN JOOTY. Can. See Oil. 

OAltUN SEERAGUM. Tam. Fennel 
flower. See Oil. 

CARUTA. See Dyes. 

CARVI. It. Caraway seed. 

CARVI: CUMIN DES PRES. Fk, Ca¬ 
raway seed. 

CARVING, in wood, horn, and ivory, 
must have been practised in India from very 
early times, for the idols which they worship, 
and for calico-printing, for which they have 
long used wood-blocks. They are fond of 
carving many of their ordinary utensils 
as spinning-wheels <fec.; but their skill, accord¬ 
ing to European taste, is shown in carving 
the blackwood and ebony furnitures of 
Bombay and Madras, especially in the 
elegance of the patterns of the backs of 
the chairs and sofas, in the side-boards and 
book-cases. Such furniture is well adapted 
for even the best English houses. Carvings 
in ivory in different parts of India are much 
to be admired, whether for tho size or the 
minuteness, for the elaborateness of detail or 
for the truth of representation. Among 
these the ivory carvings of Berhampore are 
conspicuous. A set of chessmen from India, at 
the Exhibition of 1851, carved from the draw¬ 
ings in Bayard's “Nineveh,” were excellent 
representations of what they could only have 
seen in the above work; and showed that 
they, are capable of doing now things when 
required ; their representations of an elephant 
and other animals were true to nature. The 
carvings in the same material in the state chair 
from Travancore were greatly admired, and 
for the truth of representation on a minute 
scale, whero an elephant was enclosed in 
the shell of a pea, Chouries, or fly-flappers, 
from Calicut, where the ivory, or sandal¬ 
wood, is cut into long hair like threads, are 
also, specimens of their mechanical skill. 
Their skill in wood-carving was conspicuously 
displayed in the elaborate details of the 
sandal-wood boxes from the Malabar coast. 
The skill of tho Indian carver is also 
conspicuously shown in the beauty of the 
figures and buildings in the pith liko stems 
oi the marsh-plant called shola (Mschy- 
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nomene aspera.) In the latter all the elabo¬ 
rate detail of the richly ornamented hindoo 
architecture of the South of India is carefully 
brought out. For this work only two tools 
seem to be employed,—one a large and heavy 
knife and one with a fine sharp cutting edge. 
Besides these, cocoanut shells and gourds are 
carved and made into cups, vases, and snuff¬ 
boxes, also the kernel of the cocoa-nut is va¬ 
riously cut, for making garlands for state 
occasions. The natives of India display great 
skill and neatness, as well as habitual taste, 
in their work (and other) boxes of ivory, horn, 
or porcupine quill, ebony and sandal-wood, 
their fans and umbrellas, chouries, and khus- 
ldius or other baskets, hookah-snakes, imita¬ 
tion fruits and flowers, toys, and puzzles. The 
skill is remarkable with which the unyielding 
substance of a hard thick shell is converted 
into necklaces for men and into bracelets for 
women. The manufacture of shell bracelets 
is one of the indigenous art3 of Bengal, in 
which the “ Sankari” caste at Dacca excel. 
The chanks of which they are made are the 
large species of Turbinella, from six to seven 
inches long, and of a pure white colour. They 
are imported into Calcutta from Ramnad and 
South India, opposite to Ceylon, and from the 
Maidive Islands. Ivory for Chinese carvers 
comes to China principally from Cochin-China 
and Africa, via Bombay, and always finds a 
ready sale at Canton ; the largest and best 
tusks weigh from 16 to 25 pounds each, de¬ 
ceasing to five or six pounds- The cuttings 
and fragments also form an article of trade, as 
the workmen can employ the smallest pieces. 
Bones and horns f especially the long horns of 
buffaloes, are in China worked into handles, 
buttons, &e. Rhinoceros’ horns are brought 
from Burmab, from Sumatra, and from Africa 
through Bombay ; they are highly valued by 
the Chinese from a notion that cups made 
from them sweat whenever a poisonous mix¬ 
ture is poured into them. A perfect horn 
sometimes sells as high as $300, but those 
that come from Africa do not. usually rate 
abovo $30 or $40 each. The principal use 
of these horns is in medicine and for amulets, 
for only one good cup can be carved from the 
end of each horn ; and consequently the par¬ 
ings and fragments are all preserved. The 
( hard teeth of the walrus, lamantin, and other 
cetaceous animals, also form an article of im¬ 
port into China from the Pacific, under the 
designation of seahorse teeth; they weigh one 
or two pounds a piece, and the ivory is nearly 
as compact, though not so white, as that of 
the elophaut. The delioate carving of Chinese 
workmen is well known, and has often been 
described ; many specimens of it are annually 
sent abroad. Few products of their skill are 
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CARYOTA II 011 RID A. 


more remarkable than the balls, containing 
ten or twelve spheres cut out one within ano¬ 
ther. The manner of cutting them is simple. 
A piece of ivory or wood is firnt made per¬ 
fectly globular, and then several conical 
holes are bored into it in such a manner 
that their apices all meet at the centre, which 
is usually hollowed out an inch or less after 
the holes are bored. A long crooked tool is 
then inserted in one of the conical holes, 
so bent at the end and stoppered on the 
shaft that it cuts the ivory at the same dis¬ 
tance from the surface when its edge is applied 
to the insides of the cone. By successively 
.cutting a little on the insides of each conical 
hole, their incisures meet, and a sphericle is at 
last detached, which is now turned over and, 
its faces one after another brought opposite 
the largest hole and firmly secured by wedges 
in the other holes, while its surfaces are 
smoothed and carved. When the central sphere 
is done, a similar knife, somewhat larger, is 
again introduced into the holes, and another 
sphere detached and smoothed in the same 
way, and then another, until the whole are 
completed, each being polished and carved be¬ 
fore the next outer one is commenced. It has 
been supposed by some that these curious toys 
were made of hemispheres nicely luted together 
and they have been boiled in nil for hours iu 
order to separate them and solve the mystery 
of their construction. Fans and card-cases 
are carved of wood, ivory, and mother-of pearl 
in alto-relievo, with an elaborateness which 
shows the great skill and patience of the 
workman, and at the same time bis bad taste 
in drawing, the figures, houses, trees, and 
other objects being grouped in violation of all 
propriety and perspective. Beautiful orna¬ 
ments are made by carving roots of plants, 
branches, gnarled knots, &c., into fantastic 
groups of birds or animals, the artist taking 
advantage of the natural form of his materi¬ 
als, Models of pagodas, boats, and houses 
are also entirely constructed of ivory, even to 
representing the ornamental roofs, the men 
working at the oar, and women looking from 
the balconies. Baskets of elegant shape are 
woven from ivory splinths; and the shopmen 
at Canton exhibit a variety of seals, paper- 
knives, chessmen, counters, combs, <fcc, exceed¬ 
ing in finish and delicacy the same kind of 
work found anywhere else in the world. The 
most elaborate coat of arms, or complicated 
cypher, will also be imitated by these skilful 
carvers. The national taste prefers this style 
of carving on plane surfaces; it is seen on 
the walls of houses and granite slabs of 
fences, the woodwork of boats and shops, and 
on articles of furniture. Some of it is pretty, 
but the disproportion and cramped position 


of the figures detracts from its beauty. Bur¬ 
mese carpenters carve in a rough but bold 
style and fiud employment principally in carv¬ 
ing for the exteriors of monasteries. The ivory 
carvings, ebony and other hard wood orna¬ 
ments, the bronzes and porcelain specimens, 
are all exquisitely worked ; the value attached 
to them in England varying from 4£. and 51. 
— William's Middle Kingdom , Vol., II, pages 
141 and 408. Yule's Embassy ) p. 59. Hodg¬ 
son's Nagasaki. 

CARVOE8DE TERRA. Port. Coal. 

CARYA.—-4 See Hickory. 

CARYOCAR BUTYROSUM. Syn. of 
Pekea butyrosa. It is the Sonaria, Sawarrow, 
or Surwha Nut. tree of Demarara, might bo in¬ 
troduced into India. 

CARYOCAR NUCIFERUM. The Sa¬ 
warrow trees of Guiana. 

CARYOCAR TOMENTOSUM. Syn. of 
Pekea 

CARYODAPHNE DENSIFLOR A,Blumk, 
Kitfja. Java. A treo sixty to eighty feet 
high, leaves gratefully aromatic, used in in¬ 
fusion like tea against spasms of the bowels, 
and in puerperal convulsions — O'Shmgh - 
nessy, page 547. 

CARYON.—? Juglans regia. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICU8. Linn. 

Eugenia caryophyllata. Thunb. 


Karan fa I Ar. 

La-nyeu-Pwen Birni. 
Tkftng-hia Chin. 

Clove Tree Eng. 

Cloves ,, 

Clou de girofle Fit. 
Kurphnlion Git. 

Long Hind. 

Lavan „ 


Bunga-lawang Mark. 
Bunga-chankc Malay, 
Gamnedi Moluccas. 
Mykek Pkiss. 

Lavauga Sans. 

Krabu gitlm Singu. 

Warrala ,, 

Lava n gam Tam. 

Lavangam Tkl. 


The unexpanded flower buds. 


Cloves Eng. | Clous de girofle Fn. 

The dried berries. 

Mother Cloves. 

This small tree of the Moluccas grows in 
Amboyna and Ternate, but is cultivated in the 
Malay Peninsula, the South of India, Mau¬ 
ritius, Bourbon, Cayenne. It is an elegant 
evergreen about eighteen feet high, and has 
a smooth grey bark. The best cloves are 
obtained from the Moluccas ; they are unex¬ 
panded flower buds, and three pouud weight 
of cloves contains about 5,000 flowers. They 
are used as a spice, and the valuable oil ob¬ 
tained by distilling them is used in medicine. 
—Royle, O'Shaughnmy . Voigt. 

CARYOTA HORRID A, Gardn. Moon's Cat. 

Areca horrida, Thwaites, Hooker . 

Katu kittul. Sing. 

A tree of Caracas, introduced into Ceylon 
and into the Calcutta gardens. In Ceylon it 
often rises to a height of fifty feet, and has a 
coating of thorns for about six or eight feet 
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from the grouud, each about an inch in length, 
aud so densely covering the stem, that the 
bark is barely visible.— Voigt, Thwaites. 

CARYOTA URENS, Linn. 

Baukhajur. Bkng. Nibong. Malay. 

Ramguoah? „ Shunda pana. Malkal. 

Burra flawau? » Nep^ra. Singu. 

Yels kae 'i Can. Kifctul. 

lihyui- ,, Ootali pauna. Tam. 

Moar * „ Cundalpanai maram, „ 

Malabar Sago palm.ENG. Honda panna, 

(jliat palm. „ Erim-pannah, 

Bastard Sago palm. „ Chirngu, 1 el. 

Hour-leaved Caryota „ Honda jiligu, 

Jaggery Palin „ Jinigu, 

Rim.guoah ? Hind. Marre. 

Mare ? „ Salopa, Cm a. 

Berli. Mahii. I 

This very ornamental palm grows in Cey¬ 
lon and Malabar, in Canara, Sunda, on the 
Godavery, in Ganjam, Gumsur, Assam, Suma¬ 
tra, and Borneo. It grows to a height of 
forty feet with a ringed, tall aud slender 
stem, of more than a foot in diameter. It is 
found on the sea-shore, and ascends the 
mountains of Sikkim to the height of 5,000 
feet. Its outer wood (outside the pith) is 
nearly as hard as flint, of which, like all the 
grasses and palms, it contains a considera¬ 
ble quantity. Where it grows ii/abundauce, 
it is one of tho most useful of trees. The 
root is hollowed for the buckets used iii irri¬ 
gation, and the trunk, when hollowed, by 
freeing it from the inner pith, forms a conve¬ 
nient and economical water conduit. In Cey¬ 
lon, Sumatra and Borneo, it is used for raf¬ 
ters, reepers, window bars, posts, &c., but is 
little durable, rarely lasting above 3 or 4 
years. Its pith or farinaceous part is filled 
with starch granules equal to the best sago, 
which are extracted by the people and made 
into bread or pottage. Its spathes yield a 
toddy or palm wine, “ Koondtl panai kallu” 
Tam., and, during the hot season, a single 
tree will yield at the rate of a hundred pints 
in tho 24 hours. This is used as au intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, as yeast in baking bread, is con¬ 
verted into the spirit called “ Bhyni Arrack,” 
and into sugar or the jaggery called Koondd 
panti vellum , Tam. Its cabbage is preferred 
to that of the cocoanut. Its leaves are very 
large, measuring eighteen or twenty feet in 
length, and from ten to twelve across; from 
their fibre, the u kittul fibre” of commerce, 
ropes of great strength, brushes, brooms, caps, 
aud similar articles are manufactured \ the 
kernel is used for buttons and beads: the 
woolly material found on the petioles is used 
as oakum for caulking ships. In a recent 
account of the “ Vegetable Products of Cey¬ 
lon” by Mr. Ondatjee, it is said that the 
black fibre from the leaf-stalks, manufactured 
into rope of great strength aud durability, 


CASEARIA. 

is used for tying wild elephants. The Rody- 
ahs, a forest race among the Kandyans, make 
this rope generally with considerable skill, as 
it is both regular and compact. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, its fibre was exhibited 
from Cocanada, Nellore, Masulipatam and 
Travancore. It is much used by the natives 
for making fishing lines and bow-strings, is 
very strong, and resists water for some time, 
but is liable to snap if suddenly bent or knot¬ 
ted. It resembles black horse hair, and might 
be employed similarly. In Borneo, the out¬ 
er part is split into the form of lathes which 
are used as the rafters to which the roof cov¬ 
ering and the open flooring are tied. These 
are two inches apart, but kept together by 
rattans, interwoven amongst them. Dr. 
Gibson says it is one of the most useful trees 
in the country, and he had heard that the 
farm of this tree, throughout the single dis¬ 
trict of Yellapore in Soopab, yielded Rs, 
30,000 per annum.— Drs. Wight, Gibson , 
Roy It, Hooker , Manden , and Ainslie , Mr, 
Mendis , Captain Macdonald , 1/, E. J. It. 
Seeman. Mr. Low . 

CASA-CASA, Tam. Tel. Poppy seed, 

CASA-CASA NOONA. Tel. Poppy seed 
Oil. See Oil, Poppy oil. 

CASAGH1NNI. Sans. Tragia cannabina. 

CASARA-KAIA. Tel. Cucumis tube- 
rosus. C. cauabiua. 

CAS A RCA, a genus of swimming birds of 
India, of which there are several species, O. 
cana. C. rutila. 

CASARCA CANA, Gm. In this bird, the 
under tail-coverts, are paler, and the black ou 
either side of them at base of C. rutila, is in 
C. cana replaced by dusky minutely freckled 
with whitish. 

CASARCA RUTILA is the African 
representative of the commou “ Brahmineo 
Goose,” or ‘‘Ruddy Sheldrake” of authors, 
Casarca rutila, of India — Mr. Myth's Report . 

OASAREEP or CASSIREEPE, a sauce 
made from the expressed juice of tho Jatro- 
phis manihot.— Birdwood. 

CASCARILLA BARK. See Croton cas- 
curilla. Peruvian bark. 

CASCARILLEROS. See Cinchona. 

CAS-CASA. Tam. Tel. Seeds of Papaver 
somniferum. 

CASCASA YENNAI. Tam. Poppy-seed oil. 
See Oil. 

CASEUS. Lat. Cheese. 

CASE ARIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Samydacem. Eighteen species 
growing in the Circars, Himalaya, Assam 
and Penang, and Voigt (p, 78) mentions six 
species, shrubs or small trees, of Northern In¬ 
dia, 0. canzeala, glabra, glomerata, lanuginosa, 
tomentosa, vareca, and Thwaites mentions 
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two moderate sized trees of Ceylon, C. coriacea 
andC. ckampioui,— Voigt, 78. Thwaites. 
CASEARIA, Species. 

Peda-kal-mesura. Tel. 

A large tree of the Godavery, leaves ovate- 
oblong, glabrouB, scrratulate, flowers 8 an¬ 
thers, capsule 3 valved with 3 ridges on the 
outside of fruit. Wood of a light colour, 
hard, does not warp, and is worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Fruit used to poison fish.— Captains 
Beddome , Macdonald . 

CASEARIA, Species. 

Dr. Gibson says, a species of Casearia, not 
elliptica, may be seen growing at Darebae 
Wurgaum, on the horse road from Jooneer to 
Nuggur, and which he had not seen elsewhere. 
It is of a size fit for house building.— Dr. 
Gibson. 

CASEARIA CAUZrALA, Wall. 

Samyda eauziala, Bucu. | Ana vinga, Maleal. 

A large tree growing in Assam and Bengal, 
very bitter. Its leaves are used in baths, and 
the pulp of its fruit as a diuretic. 

CASEARIA ELLIPTICA. i 

Bhogara, Maiir. | Klaare maram, Tam. | 

This, in Coimbatore, is a large shrub, rather 
than a tree. On the Bombay side it occurs 
as a small tree, not uncommon near the Ghats, 
but much less so elsewhere. The wood is 
smooth, fine grained and yellow coloured, but 
from its small size is unfit for timber purposes, 
and can only servo as an ornamental wood.- 
Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

CASEARIA ESCULENTA. Roxb. 

Jim kaneli Maleal. | Konda pragara Tel. 

Konda j unguru Tel. 

A large shrub, growing in the mountains of 
the Northern Circars. Its leaves are eaten 
by the people, and its roots are employed by 
the hill people as a purgative. Useful Plants. 
CASEARIA PENTANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya. Buum- 
Found in the l J ogu district, but scarce. 
Timber strong and close-grained, adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet making.—Dr. Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

CASH. In the old Madras currency, a 
small coin, of which ten = to 1 Doodie, now 
valued as two pice, and 80 cash going to a 
fanam; 45 fanams being equal to 1 star 
pagoda. In Britain “ Cash” has come to mean 
ready money, also copper or silver money. In 
India it is, along with the cowrie, used to 
indicate a small sum : In China ? a Cash of 
iron is the 5320th part of a dollar, and it is a 
saying “ for as many beads make the necklace, 
so many cash make a cobanga gold coiii 
equal to four dollars and a third, 

CASE Chin. A Chinese coin about eight 
to a halfpenny. 

CASH, • the ancestors of the Chasdim 
or Chalybes, the mountainous territory, 
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in Central Armenia, a little to the north of 
Erzroom, The Sabsean followers of Cash are 
to be distinguished from those descendants of 
Shem, who at a later period occupied part of 
the mountains of Assyria. See Chaldea. 

CAS1ICUTTEE -1 Gambier. 

CASHEF or KASHEB, of the mahome- 
daus of Kashmir, is the Brahma of the hindus, 
the grandfather of Kasyapa who drained the 
valley. See Kashmir. 

CASHEW APPLE OIL. Anacardium 
occideutale. This powerfully vesicating oil 
is obtained from the pericarp of the cashew 
apple. It resembles in its properties the 
acrid oil obtained from the marking nut 
Semecarpus anacardium- M. E. J. Rep. See 
Oil. 

CASHEW GUM, Anacardium occiden- 
tale. The trunk and branches of this tree, 
on being wounded during the ascent of the 
sap, yields a transparent gum similar in ap¬ 
pearance to gum arabic, for which it is a good 
substitute. This gum is sub-astringent, and 
is particularly adapted for use, where tho 
depredations of insects require to be guarded 
against.— M. E. J. R. See Resins. 


CASHEW. NUT. Eng. 


Hid j ill Hadara 
Oatiijocnooten 

Beno. 

j Acaju 

It. 

Dut. 

Jambu-monat 

Mal. 

Noix d’acajou 

Fn. 

Nozes d’acaju 

Pout. 

Ak.ijuuusse 

Gek. 

Nueces d'acaju 

Si*. 

Westindische 

Ana- 

Mundri Kutte 

Tam. 

karudeu 
Cajew G 

»> 

uz. Hind. 

Munta inainidi 
vittn 

Tel. 


I Cashew nuts have been noticed when de¬ 
scribing the Anacardium occidental^ the tree 
from which they are obtained. They are 
kidney shaped, attached to the under part of 
fruit of the tree, are articles of food, and an in¬ 
gredient in chocolate. 

CASHEW-NUT OIL. 

Kajokatel, Hind. Muutamamidi nuua, Tel. 
Mundri cottay yennaiTAM 

The light, yellow, sweet tasted, and ediblo 
oil obtained from the nut of this tree, is in 
every respect equal, if not indeed superior, to 
cither olive, or almond oil. It is very seldom 
prepared, the nuts being used as a table fruit. 
-AT. E. J. R. 

CASIIEW-NUT TREE. Eng. Anacar- 
dinm occideutale. 

CASGAI. A wandering tribe in the south 
of Persia, between Shiraz and Darab. 

CASH GAR, Khoten, Turfan and Yarkand : 
according to Lassen, the old original inhabi¬ 
tants of these places and of the adjacent high¬ 
lands are the Tajik, who speak Persian, and 
are all agriculturists. The Swedish chronicles 
bringtbe Swedesfrom Gashgar , and the affinity 
between the Saxon language and Kipchak is 
great.— Bunsen. Tod . See Kashgar. 

CASHMERE, The Kashmir territory, as 
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at present formed, com prebends Jammu, 
Kashmir, Kishtwar, Zangskar, Ladakh and 
Haiti. A chronicle exists which was com¬ 
posed in A. D. 1125, but gives a general his¬ 
torical account of Cashmir from B. C. 1182, 
TheAbissares, a chief who, with rich presents, 
conciliated Alexander as he approached the 
Indus, is supposed to have ruled about 
Cashmir. The rajas of Cashmere of the line 
of Kuru in tho Lunar race, were worshippers 
of the Naga or Snake. The early chronology 
of Cashmero is full of doubts, though Professor 
Wilson, Captain Troyer and Major Cunning¬ 
ham all coincide in regard to the proper period 
of the initial date of the Naga dynasty. The 
line is taken from the Raja Tarangini which 
commences with an account of the desiccation 
of the valley by Kasyapa muni: supposed to 
allude to the deluge. Kashmir was colonized 
by Kasyapa B. 0. 2066. There were many 
dynasties of Kashmirkings of the Kaurava 
race, 1266 years, with one of whom, Gonerda, 
authentic history commenced in B. C. 2448. 
Lava in 1709 B. C., was the Loo of makome- 
dan historians. 

Surendra B. C. 1600, was cotemporary of 
Bahman of Persia. 

The Qonerdiya dynasty 1013 years, or 378 
years after adjustment, W. 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Qonerdiya Line restored, 592 years, 
or 433 adjusted. 

The Naga or Karkota dynasty 260 years, 
five months. 

The Utpal dynasty, 84 years, five months. 

The Bkota dynasty. 

The Mahometan kings. 

Kashmir was annexed to the Moghul empire 
under Akbar in 1586. A.D., but it has since 
been ruled from Afghanistan, by the Duraui 
and Barukzyo chiefs, but was taken from them 
in 1819 by ranjit Singh, and is now held by 
a llogra Rajput, the chief of Jumrno, who 
holds sway over Cashmir, Jumrnu, Kishtwar, 
Zangskar, Ladakh and Balti. 

After the close of the Sutlej campaign, the 
Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, left 
the British Government in possession of the 
country, hill and plain, between the rivers 
Beas and Sutlej, and of the hill country 
between the Beas and the Indus, including 
the provinces of Cashmere and Hazara. The 
British Government conferred on Golab Singh, 
territories on the hills, and recognized his in¬ 
dependence. Golab Stag began life as a horse¬ 
man in a troop commanded by jemadar Khoo- 
shal Sing, then the favourite chamberlain of 
Runjeet Singh. He soon raised himself to an 
independent command, in which be distin¬ 
guished himself by making prisoner Agur 
Khan; chief of Rajaoree, lor this service 
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the principality of Jummoo was conferred on 
his family,and Golab Sing took up his residence 
in Jummoo, whence ho soon extended his 
authority over his Rajpoot neighbours, and 
eventually into Ladakh. He took an impor¬ 
tant part in the negociations which followed 
the battle of Sobraun. A separate Treaty 
(No. CXXIV) was coucluded with him at 
Umritsir on 16th March 1846, which put 
him in possession of all the hill country and 
its dependencies between the Indus and the 
Ravee, including Chumba and excluding La- 
houl, on payment of seventy-five lakhs of Rs. r 
and in exchange for the Cis-Ravee portion of 
Chumba. By a subsequent arrangement in 
1847. Chumba came again entirely under the 
British Government, In 1857 Maharajah 
Golab Sin:' died, and was succeeded by his 
son Runheer Smgh.to whom the right of adop¬ 
tion was guaranteed to the Maharajah by 
a sunnud. 

The general level of the valley ofCashmerc is 
about 5,500 feet above the sea but at the Wuler 
lake and gardens of Srinuggur is only 5,146 
feet in L. 34*46 and L. 74*48. The chief 
town, Srinuggur,on both banks of the Jhclum, 
has 40,000 people. Islamabad on the Jhelum 
is a seat of the shawl manufacture. Those fruits 
which attain maturity are the apple, pear, 
quince, peach, apricot, plum, almond, pome¬ 
granate, mulberry, walnut, hazelnut, pistachio 
and melon. The cherry “gilas” is indigenous 
and is cultivated in orchards. The bullace 
“ Primus insititiais found nowhere else in a 
wild state. The vine is extensively cultivated. 
The recent manufacture of cider by the Maha¬ 
raja upon a large scale is worthy of notice.The 
Kashmir trade, including the produce of Yar¬ 
kand and Khutan, and other remote provinces, 
comes by the route of Le, &c., and also the 
imports from Ladakh aud Lahaul. The 
principal routes by which the merchandize of 
Cashmere enters India, are, from Srinagar, by 
the Bahnihal pass ; to Jammu aud Amritsar; 
by the Pir Panjal, and Bhimbar to Gujrat; 
also by Akbnur and the Budhil pass; and 
lastly, from Srinagar to Peshawur, by Man- 
serah, Muzafarabad and Baramulla. The great 
Punjab mart for Cashmoreis Amritsar. The 
largest import is of pashmina goods, consisting 
of shawls, needle-worked goods (amlikar), 
embroidered chogas, <kc., and plain pashmina 
cloth. Prinsep's Antiquities, by Thomas, Cleg- 
horn, Punjab Report , p. 171. Aitcheson’s 
Treaties , &c. See Chumba, Cash, Koheukka, 
Kuppoorthoolla, Cab,Mundee, Sookeit, Visva- 
matra. 

CASHMIR, a very beautiful woollen 
fabric, until recently, manufactured solely in 
the kingdom of Cashmere, but now, in other 
towns, iu the form of shawls coats, scarfs. The 
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CASPIAN SEA. 


CASSIA. 


manufacture of Caskmir shawls was long pe- turned under different appellations. The 
culiar to that province, formerly the shawls country on the east is still occupied by the 
were exquisitely woven, with unrivalled ele- Turkoman race .—VoL 259. See India, 
gance and chasteness of design, softness and p. 308. Iran. Kelat, 492.- Khiva. Kir- 
finisk in quality, arrangement of colours aud kook ; Kizzelozan, Koh, Kosi, Kuvir, Shawl- 
use of dyes, w hich the finest Paisley and French goat, Turkoman, Viswarnitra. 
shawls do not approach. These exquisite shawls CASPICUM. See Rheum, 
of C&shmir become rarer and rarer every year, CASSA-CASSA. Tel. Poppy-seed, 
and their place has been usurped by hand CASS AD A ROOT. Janipha manihot. 

embroidered fabrics of lower value, with more CASSAREEP, the concentrated juice of 

showy and more vulgar patterns. In the the bitter cassava forms the basis of the 
Panjab and in Delhi, of late years, workmen West India dish pepper pot. One of the re- 
have commenced to embroider Kashmir cloths markable properties of cassareep, is that 
and net with floss silk and braid, but solely meat placed in it is preserved longer than by 
for sale to Europeans, who wear them as tunics, any other process of cooking. See Cassava; 
jackets, scarfs, and the like. In the hand Manioc. 

worked Kashmir shawls, as also in the Delhi CASSAVA, or Bitter cassava, Engl are 
work, wooden needles of hard wood are used the West Indian names of the Janipha mani- 
slightly charred, with a hole in the centre of j hot, and of the Oa«sav". „*• Manioc starch 
the needle to receive the yarn. Cashmere prepared that plant, and from it also is 
weavers have settled at Umritsir aud Jellal- preparerMsie Cassava meal or flour, or Brazili- 
pur aud other places, and have flourished.— an arroo toot, and cassava cakes or bread. The 
k. E . J . R. Dr. Watson. See Shawls. Wool. Cassavsite. called in Brazil “ mandisca ” The 
CASI, the hindu name of Benares, a city Janiphiculanihot is a plant about six or eight 
which, according to hindu geography, lies in feet hiatioxyith a tuberous root, weighing up 
27° 35' of lat. N., and 4° 37* E. of Lanca. to 30 1 ,—1 The acrid milky juice when fresh 
See Benares. is poise For food, the roots are washed 

CASI A. See Affghan. and sci%*d, ground or grated into a pulp, and 

CASNONIA. See Coleoptera. the juiefc pressed out and preserved. The 

CASPIAN SEA, an inland sea with Rus- pulp or njeal that remains is called couaque, 
siau territory on the north and west, and aud is m*de into cassava cakes or cassava 
Persia on the south. According to Strabo bread. Tie expressed juice, by standing, de- 
(lib. xi), all the tribes east of the Caspian posits a white powder, which, when washed 
were called Scvthic. The Dab® were next and dried, iorms what the British call Tapi* 
the sea ; the Masaa-getae and Sacse more east- oca meal or Brazilian arrowroot, by the French 
ward ; but every tribe had a particular name. “ Moussache” and in Guiana “ Cypipa,” aud 
All were nomadic ; but, of these nomades, the when this is dried on hot plates, the grains of 
best known are the Asi, the Pasiani, Ta- feuula burst and adhere together and form 
chari, Saccarandi, who took Bactria from Tapioca. The expressed juice is sometimes 
the Greeks. The Sacse made irruptions in fermented with treacle into an intoxicating 
Asia, similar to those of the Cimmerians, and fluid. Pearl Tapioca is not from this plant, 
possessed themselves of Bactria and the but from potato starch. Sweet cassava is 
best district of Armenia, called after them prepared from the Manihot aipi, which is si- 
Sacasen® Of the first migrations into India j milar to Manihot, but has no deleterous pro¬ 
of the lndu Scythie Gete, Tahsbak and pertics.— Hogg. SeeJtoripba. 

Asi, that of Sehesnag from Sehesnagdes CASSAVA, flour or ityeal, from which cas- 
(Takshac from Tacharistban) six centuries sava bread is made, is obtained from the Ja- 
before Christ, is the first noticed by the Poo- troplia manihot, by grating the root, express- 
ranas. About the same period a grand irrup- ing the juice by pressure, and then drying 
tion of the same races conquered Asia Minor the residual cake and pounding. It is called 
and eventually Scandinavia, and not long Moussache by the French.— Birdwood. 
after the Asi and Tachari overturned the CASSAVA STARCH, called also Tapioca, 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. The Romans is prepared from the starch of the bitter 
felt the power of the Asi, the Catti and Cim- cassava, by washing and granulating on hot 
bri from the Baltic shore. Colonel Tod sup- plates, by which the concretions are formed, 
poses the Asi and Tachari to be the Aswa as seen in commerce, 
and Takshac or Toorshka races of the Poo- CASSE-EN BO IS. Fr. Cassia lignea. 
r&nas of Saca-dwipa, the Dah© to be the CASSE-FISTULENSE. Fr. Catharto- 
Dahya, one of the 36 Royal Rajput tribes, carpus fistula. 

now extinct, aud he supposes these to be the . CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
descendants of Baldeva and Yudishtra, re* the natural order Fabace® of Liadley. It is 
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CASSIA. 


CASSIA AURICULATA. 


Absus. 

Alata. 

Angnstissima. 

Aversiflora 

aurata. 

Auriculata 

australis. 

Berryana. 

Bicapsularis. 

Biflora 

Burmanni. 

Chamsecrista. 

Corymbosa. 


Occidentalis. 

Palmata. 

Pumila. 

Sopbora. 

„ ft purpurea. 
Suffriiticosa 
tora. 

„ a diffusa. 

„ ft erects, 
Telfairiaua. 
Tenella. 
Wallichiana. 


an extensive genus, 24 species pertaining to 
the genus belong to the East Indies, and 
Voigt enumerates 35 as having been grown 
near Calcutta, viz.:— 

Elongata 
exigua. 

Florida 
fulgens. 

Glauca 
Frondosa. 

Hirsute. 

Kleinii. 

Lescbenaultiana. 

Ligustrina. 

Marilandica. 

Nictitans. 

Obtusa. 

Several important products are obtained 
from species of this genus. Dr. Royle was 
unable to distinguish the three kinds of 
Senna from C. elongata, C. lanceolata, and 
0. acutifolia, and these are all included by 
him in the C. officinalis. 

Cassia ovata, of Merat. It is the C. iEtlii- 
opicaof Guibourt, found in Nubia and Fezzan. 

Cassia Forskalii, is the C. lanceolata of 
Forskal and Lindley. Grows in Fatme, 
Surdud and Mor, and called “ Sun a” by the 
Arabs. ; 

Cassia obovata, Culladon. A native of 
Africa, from Senegal to the Nile. Grows 
in Fezzan, Egypt, from Cairo to Assouan, 
Nubia, in the Adel country near Sultailli, 
Desert of Suez, Syria, Kaira in Guzerat, 
Dekhan near Delhi, in the Rangurk Valley 
near Peshawar, and in Mysore. 

The Sennas of commerce are called (1.) 
Tinnevelly Senna , arranged into Saharunpore, 
Madras,and Tinnevelly. (2.) Bombay or common 
Indian Senna (SimaMukln). (3.) Alexandrian 
Senna . (4.) Tripoli Senna. (5.) Aleppo Senna.— 
Voigt. Royle. Mat Med. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Ngoo-tha, Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein, made into house posts. 
Fruit and bark used medicinally.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Gnoo*gyee, Burm. 

Common in the plains and on the hills of 
Pegu, wood used for bows, axles of carts, <fcc., 
<fec. A cubic foot weighs 57 lbs. In a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 4 feet.— Dr. Brandis. 

CASSIA, Species, \ 

Tanghani, Uru. 

A tree of Gumsur and Ganjam; extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 3 feet, height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch 18 feet. Used in Ganjam for posts 
and rafters, and burnt for firewood, It is 
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tolerably common in Bodogoda, but seems to 
be scarce in Gumsur .—Captain Macdonald. 
CASSIA ABSUS, Linn. 

Senna absus, Roxb. FI. Ind. 


Ar. 


Chusmak, 
Chusmigab, 
Avarai pafctai, 
Chukuddi patta, 


Pers. 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Hub-ua Soudan, 

Kushmi zurk, 

C by chin, Egypt. I 

Akakalis, Gr. 

Chaksoo, Hind. [ 

This small biennial or triennial shrub is 
extremely common ; the powdered seeds are 
used as an application in cases of chronic 
opthalmia.— Royle , p. 184. O'Sh. p. 309. 

CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA, Delisle. Esen. 
Eberm. 

Bombay Senna. 

This grows in Arabia and Africa. Dr, Royle 
remarks that C. elongata, C. lanceolata, and 
this plant seem the same. Dr. O’Sbaughnessy 
observed that this species constitutes the 
bulk of the senna consumed for medical 
purposes in Europe. It is much adulterated 
with the leaves of Cynanchum arghel, Tepkro- 
sia apollinea, and Coriaria myrtifolia.— 
O'Shaughnessy , page 306. Royle. 

CASSIA iETHlOPICA. See Cassia plants. 
CASSIA ALATA, Linn. W. <& A. IF. I. 


Cassia herpetice/ac?. 


Hilo roardan 

Hind. 

Gr'ling-gang 

Malay. 

Pako g’ling-gang 

j» 

Dwipagnstia 

Sans. 

Simi agati 

Tam. 

Sima aviai 

Tel. 

Metta tamara 

» 


Senna alata, Ro xb. Royle. 

Cassia bracteata. Linn. 

Dad raardan Beno. Hind. 

8m bo me-dza-li Burm. 

Mai za lee gyee „ 

Velaiti agati Dine. 

Ring worm shrub, Eng. 

Winged cassia „ 

Broad leaved cassia ,, 

It is a stunted shrub, pretty only when in 
flower. The fresh leaves, bruised and mixed 
with lime juice, are valuable in ring-worm. 
The fresh leaves, bruised and rubbed upon 
the eruption, in many cases remove it. The 
whole plant is used by the Tainuls as a 
remedy in venereal, in poisoned bites, and as 
a general tonic. This species bears a profusion 
of gaudy, yellow flowers, and is cultivated for 
its medicinal properties in diseases of the skin. 
An ointment prepared from its fresh leaves is 
almost a specific in ring worm.— Beng. Phar ., 
page *338. Voigt. Mason. O'Sh.,p. 308. Ainslie, 
p. 109. 

CASSIA AURICULATA. Linn. f Roxb. t 
W. k A. 


Senna auriculata. 
Tar war Hind. 

Tangayree Can. 

Matura Tea tree Eng. P ? 
Tanner’s cassia Eng. 
Mayhari Sans. 

Its wood. 
Tangada karra. Tel. 


Roxb. Flor. Ind. 
Talopodo Sans. 

Raima wara Singh. 

Banna wara „ 

Avarai maram Tam. 

Tangedu cbettu Tbl. 

Its bark. 

Averai patte. Tam. 


Grows abundantly in the sterile tracts of 
the Madras Presidency, and in all parts of 
the Deccan. The bark is used for tanning, 
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CASSIA BARK. 


CASSIA CINNAMOMUM. 


and the stems to make native tooth-brushes; 
with the bark a soft and durable leather may 
be turned out. On the whole, it is perhaps 
the best of the indigenous astringents of 
Southern India for this purpose. All parts 
of the plant have much astriugency, and seem 
to possess no other property. In the south 
of Ceylon its leaves are infused as a substi¬ 
tute for tea. Its twigs are held in the hand, 
or applied to the head for the coolness they 
impart.— O'Shaughnessy,p. 309 .Ainslie, 1132, 
M.E.J.R. 

CASSIA BARK. Cassia lignea. Lat. 


Kwei Pe 

Chin. 

Ketsioth of Ps. 


Darchini 

Duk. 

xlv. 8 

Hm 

Kiddah of 


Kayu mania 

Malay. 

Ex. xxx. 24 

Heb. 

Lawanga pattai 

Tam. 

Kinnamon 


Do. pat ta 

Tel. 


Cassia is mentioned in Exodus xxx. 24, 
Ps. xlv. 8, and Ezek. xxvii. 19, under the 
words kiddah and ketsiotb, but it is not yet 
decided what plants produce the cassia of 
commerce. Dr, Wight is of opinion that 
coarse barks of the cinnamon tree, which could 
not be passed as true cinnamon, are classed as 
cassia. The Chinese cassia is from Cinnamon 
aromaticum, Nees and Escnb, and Cinnamo- 
mum Zcylanicum ; and Dr. Hoyle, who dis¬ 
cusses the subject at some length (p. 542). 
concurs as to the Chinese cassia being one 
of the producing plants, but adds that 
there are several distinct sources. At pre¬ 
sent this bark is produced in Java, on the 
Malabar coast, in the South of China, and in 
Cochin China, and Dr. HassaJl mentions 
that the several kinds of cassia are thus de¬ 
scribed in Pereira’s u Materia Mcdica.” 

44 1. China Cassia-lignea , sometimes called 
China cinnamon, is the best kind. It is 
usually imported from Singapore, rarely 
from Canton direct. Mr. Reeves says vast 
quantities of both cassia buds and cassia lig¬ 
nea are annually brought to Canton from the 
province of Kwang-se, whose principal city 
(Kwei Sin Too), literally the city of the 
forest (or grove) of cassia trees, derives its 
name from the forests of cassia around it. 

“The Chinese themselves use a much 
thicker bark (which they call Gad Kwei Pe), 
unfit for the European market, but they es¬ 
teem it so highly as to pay nearly ten dol¬ 
lars per pound for it. A very fine quality 
is occasionally met with, and commands the 
enormous price of 100 dollars per catty (one 
pound and three quarters). A specimen of it 
furnished by Mr, Reeves, is straight, semi- 
cylindrical, eleven inches long, rather more 
than an inch wide, and about one-sixth or 
one-eighth of an inch thick. Externally it is 
warted, and covered with crustaceous lichens. 
Internally it is deep brown, its odour and 
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flavour are those of cassia. Mr. Reeves also 
mentioned that the best cassia-lignea is cut 
in the third or fourth moon, the second sort 
in the sixth or seventh moonfc 

“ 2. Malabar Cassia-lignea . This is 
brought fromBombay; it is thicker and coarser 
than that of China,and is more subject to foul¬ 
packing ; hence each bundle requires a separate 
inspection. It may, perhaps, bo coarse cin¬ 
namon, for Dr. Wight states that the bark 
of the older branches of the genuine ciuna- 
mou plant is exported from the Malabar 
Coast as cassia. 

“ 3. Manilla Cassia-lignea. —This, he was 
informed, is usually sold in bond for conti¬ 
nental consumption. lie had received a sam¬ 
ple of bark ticketed 4 cassia vera from Ma¬ 
nilla,’ the epidermis from which was imper¬ 
fectly removed. 

“ 4- Mauritius Cassia-lignea .-—This is oc¬ 
casionally met with.”— Royle, p. 542. //ar¬ 
ris, Nat. Hist, of Bible. 11 assail's Food and 
its Adulterations. 

CASSIA BERRIES, or Dalchini Berries, 
are produced in the Nuggur districts of My¬ 
sore from the same plant as the Cassia buds. 
The berries are an article of trade in the 
Nuggur division of Mysore—Dr. J. Kirk¬ 
patrick. Bolide. MSS . 

CASSIA BICAPSULARIS. Linn. 

Syn. 

Senna bicapsularis. AW). 

Six-leaved Cassia, Eno. 

A shrub of the West Indies and South 
America, domesticated in India. 

CASSIA BRACTEATA. Linn. Syn.of 
Cassia alata. Linn. 

CASSIA BUDS. 


Kwei tsze Chin. 

Kasielblamcu Dut. 

Nagkossur Guz. 

Tejptit-ka-phul Hind. 

Cassia buds are 


Flos Lauri Cassia) Lat. 

Floras de cassia Port. 

Sirnaga-pu Tam. 

Nagesh-alu TiSL. 

the immature fruits of 


a Cassia or Cinnaraomum, native of Cochin 
China, and an inferior kind of cassia buds, 
known as Lavunga-pu } is found in Malabar. 
What are the genus or species that afford it 
are as yet undetermined. Cassia buds are 
| now being largely exported from the Western 
Coast of India, and it is a spice growing in 
favour, but still less known than it deserves. 
M. £. J. R. Dr. Clegliorris Reports. Drs. 
Royle . Aimlie. 

CASSIA BURMANNI, Syn. of Cassia 
obovata. 

CASSIA CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawol kurando. SiNon. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendls describes 
a wood, used for common house building pur¬ 
poses. The tree grows in the central province 
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CASSIA LANCEOLATA. 


' CASSIA ELONGATA. 


of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs,, and it 
is esteemed to last 20 years,— Mr. Adrian 
Mendis. 

CASSIA COftOMANDEUANA. Jacq. 
Syn. of Cassia sophora. Linn. 

CASSIA CUNEOPHYLLA. Kokn. Syn. 
of Cassia glauca. Linn. 

CASSIA ELONGATA. Lam. Lisank. 

Cassia lanceolata. IloyU. 

,, officinale. (Jmrtn. lloxb. Id. hid. 

„ hi nnsi. lioxb.ll. I*. 

Senna officinalis. lloxb. FI. hid. 

Senna plant Eng. I Simna muklii Arab , 
Tinnevelly Heiiua „ | IIino. 

This is found in many parts of India, and 
the general opinion is that the plant is indi- j 
genous, but others believe it to be only ua- 
turalized, and are of opinion that this is ideu-1 
tieal with the Cassia lanceolata of Forskal. 1 
Dr. Boyle cultivated this plant at Sahnrun- 
pore, and Dr. Gibson near Poonah, Dr. Wight 
near Madras, and Mr. Hughes near Tinne- 
velly. l)r. Burns also noticed it near Kaira. 
The plants in these situations ) icld a drug 
quite equal m value to the best imported 
isenna. Dr. Boyle remarks that Cassia elon¬ 
gate, C. lanceolata, and C. aentifolia seem the 
same. The senna of commerce in obtained 
from several plants, viz: 

1. CASSIA OFFICINALIS, called Bombay 
Senna, also Sunna Mukki. 

>Syn, : 

Cassia lanceolata, Forskal. | 

Cassia medica, Forskal. | 

Seiimc in eerie Lolnijm, Ford', } 

Cultivated in Arabia and Northern India, j 

The three following plants a> b, c, seem the ! 

same, viz. : i 

(a) Cassia elongata. Tinnevelly senna, j 

SYN, ! 

Cassia lanceolata. Boyle. j 

Cassia oilicinalis. Geertn. j 


3. CASSIA FOIISKALII. 

Syn. 

Cassia lanceolata. Farhs. Lind. 
Cassia ligustrina. Lathi. Suna : Arab. 
Grows iu the valley of Fatme. 

4. CASSIA OBOVATA, Colladon,0'Sliaugh- 

vessy, page 3()(j. Sec Cassia plants. 
CASSIA ESCdLFNTA. Roxu. In E. I. 
M. Syn. of Cassia sophora. 

GASS IA KTMIOPICA. See Cassia elongata. 

Cassia elcalvptojdes. See Cas- 

| sia. Cassia lignoa. 

CASSIA FASTI DA. ltoxii. Syn. of Cas¬ 
sia occidentalis. Unit. 

CASSIA FiETIDA* Salish. Syn. of 
Cassia torn. Linn. 

CASSIA FISTULA. Syn. of Cathartocar- 
pus fistula. 

CASSIA FLORIDA. 

May-za-lcp. 1 >lhm. 

Cultivated in British Burmah, hcartwood 
almost black, used for helves, walking sticks, 
mallets, Ac., Ac. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 58. 
In a full grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk, to the first branch, is 15 
feet, and average girth, measured at G feet from 
the ground, is 0 feet. Dr. Mason tells us that 
the Cassiallorida in Tcnasserim has wood “ not 
inferior to ebony.”— Drs. Brandis and Mason. 
CASSIA FOIISKALII. 

Syn. 

Cassia lanceolata. Lind. 

Cassia ligustrina. Bailed, 

Suna. Arab. 

Grows in the valley of Fatme. 

CASSIA GALL INAIII A. Collad. Syn. of 
Cassia tora, Linn. 

CASSIA GLAUCA. Linn. Lam. W. and A. 

Cassia Surattensis Rukm. I Cassia arl>oresceus,VAnr ( . 
,, sulphureaLiiCJAND ] ,, cimeophylla, Koen. 

Senna arborea. van Rhecde. lloxb. 

Wellia tagera, Maleal. 


Cultivated by Dr. Hoyle at Saharunpoor, 
by Dr. Gibson near Poonah, by Dr. 
Wight near Madras, and Mr. Hughes 
near Tinnevelly, also noticed by Dr. 
Hums near Kaira. 

(b.J Cassia lanceolata. Acalor. Alex¬ 
andrian Senna. 

Syn. 

C. acutifolia. Hayne. Nees. Fiber. 
This grows in the valley of the desert, 
south of Syene. 

(c.) Cassia acutifolia. DeLile. Esen. 
Eberm. 

Bombay Senna. Grows in Araba and Africa. 
2. CASSIA OBOVATA. Merat, 

Syn. 

Cassia sethiopica. Guiboiy% 

Senna of Tripoli. 

Sene de Tripoli. 

Grows in Nubia and Fezzan, 
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Sulphur flowered I Konda tautepu Chettu, Tel, 
! Cassia Eng. | 

! A small tree with large sulphur yellow 
1 flowers, grows in Burma)), Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts. Its bark mixed with sugar 
and water is given in diabetes, and its 
bark and leaves, mixed with cummin seed, 
sugar and milk, in virulent gonorrhoea. 
CASSIA LANCEOLATA. Auctorum, 
Cassia acutifolia, Heyne, Nees, Eberm . 
Alexandrian Senna. 

This grows in the valleys of the desert south 
of Syene. But Dr. Boyle remarks that C. 
acutifolia, C. elongata and this seem the 
same, and he describes them all as Cassia 
officinalis. 

CASSIA LANCEOLATA. Royle. 

Cassia elongata. Lam. Lisane. 

Suna, Arab. Nilaveri, Tam. 

Sanapat, Beng. Nelapoona, „ 

Suna raakki, Hind. Nela taugluidoo, Tel. 
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CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. 


CASSIA SOPHORA. 


CASSIA IIERPETICA. Jacq. Syn. of 
Cassia alata. Linn , 

CASSIA INDICA. Poir. Syn. of Cassia 
sophora. Linn. 

CASSIA 1NERS. See Cassia. 

CASSIA LENIIOSA. Port. CassiaLenosa. 
Si\ Cassia lignea. 


CASSIA LIGNEA. 


lvay u t n anisCh inaM al <v y , 
Kavu-lfgi, » 

Havanan, Maleal 
S iu^rowla, Kr.i’. 
Cassia lenhosa. PoKT. 
Tuj, Sans. 

Twar.ha ? „ 

Taniala patra, ,, 
Mukalla, Singh 
R awul Kuriiudu, ,, 
Cassia hMiosa. Si'. 
Lawanga pattai. Tam. 

„ p.ilta, Tel. 


Roj/Je Mat. 
Dis. See 


CY 


Selikeh, An. 

Ngu-si, liu km. 

Kwei Pie, Chin. 

Bar-chini, Rkk. 

Moederraneol Di T. 

Hout-Kassio, „ 

Cassia Park, Exo. 

Caase en bois, Fit. 

Kassien rinde, Gnu. 

Dalchiui, (»vz. Hind. 

Tej. Ul. v D. Pkus. 

Casriglina, It. 

Ca^ia lignea, Lat, 

Kayii-mauis, Malay. 

—Ainslies Mat. hid. p. S. Dr, 

Med. Dr. O'Shanghnessy, Being. 

Cassia Burk. 

CASSIA MEDIC A. Sec Cassia plants. 
CASSIA NITIDA. Sec Cassia. 

CASSIA NODOSA. Knotted Cassia, 
thartocarpus nodosus. 

CASSIA OBOVATA. Herat. 

Cassia iEthiopica, Chubourt- 
Senna of Tripoli. 

Seue de Tripoli. 

One of the species yielding the Senna of 
commerce; grows in Nubia and Fezzan. 
CASSIA OUT USA, Roxb. IK. <6. A. J V.Ic. 
Cassia nhovata. I Yal\ 

„ Burmanni „ Wight. 

Senna ohtusa. Ro.cb. 

Nida tanged u, Tel. 

It is indigenous in Mysore, Egypt, Suez, 
Nubia, and Central Africa. T^e leaves furnish 
the Aleppo and Italian drug. A nearly allied 
species, the G. obtnsa , is common on the dry 
uncultivated lands of Mysore.— O'Shaugh- 
w my, page 307. 

CASSIA OCCIDENTAL!S, Linn. W. and A. 

Senna occidentals. Roxb. 

Cassia Nophoia. Wall, 

Cassia foe tida. Roxb. 

Ka lau, Bu km. I Kashnuda Tel. 

Peya veri Tam. | Kasiuda „ 

Payavera Mal. j 

Common in Bengal, small, very offensive, 
used in cutaneous maladies, and also aperient. 
Roxburgh gives it no native name. Mr. Mason 
has occasionally noticed it in Tenasserim, in 
native cultivation for medicinal uses. It was 
originally introduced into India from the West 
Indies.— Mason. O'Shaughnmy , p. 309. 
CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. 

Chakowar, Hind. | Jangli-powar, Hind. 

According to Dr. Irvine (Gen. Med. 
Top. p . 131) the seed of this plant is 
used in medicine, the plant is scarce about 
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Ajmeer, is prescribed to cleanse the blood 
in an entire state: when the seeds are 
pounded and then swallowed, vomiting is 
produced, the leaves of the youug plant are 
eaten as a vegetable ; are also applied in itch 
cases. It is very common in the Dekhan : 
goats and sheep are fond of the seed, one 
seer of the seed costs one pice.— Irvine. 

CASSIA OBTUSIFOLIA. Burm. 1nj>. 
Syn. of Cassia tora. Linn. 

CASSIA OFFICINALIS. Gosrtn. Ihyle. 

Cassia lanceolata. tanked. Hoyle. 

M medi/’a „ 

S« niia) medhu' Lnhajto ,. 

Senna officinalis. R»xb. FI. Lid, 

Cass'a elongata, Lem. Lisune. 

„ huiceolata. Hoyle. 

,, Senna, lloxb. II. Buch. 

„ acutifoiio. Ileyne. Rees. 

Delve. ILm. 


Eberm . 


Tinncvelly Senna. 
Bombay Sen no. 


Alexandrian Senna. 
Sunna Mukki. 


Dr. lloyle remarks that Cassia elongata, 
C. huiceolata and C. acutifolia seem the same 
plants. Be describes C. officinalis as culti¬ 
vated in Arabia and Northern India, and with 
the C. acutifolia known in commerce, as 
Bombay Senna, Suna Makki. The C. elon¬ 
gate, known as Tinnevelly Senna, was culti¬ 
vated ;»t Saharunpore, Poonah, near Madras, 
near Tinnevelly and Kaira, and C. lancco- 
lata, as growing in the valleys of the desert 
south of Syene, and known as the Alexan¬ 
drian Senna, See Cassia, 

CASSIA OIL. 


Tuj-ka-tel Hind. 

Kulfa ka tel of Mala bar. 


brought from 


Volatile oil of cas¬ 
sia bark JSno. 

Cassia Oil ,, 

This volatile oil is obtained by distillation 
of tlie Cassia Bark. It is 
China via Singapore. 

CASSIA PODS. See Cassia fistula. 
CASSIA PUBGANTO. Port. Catharto- 
carpus fistula. 

CASSIA PURPUREA. Roxb. inE. I. 
M Syn. of Cassia sophera. Linn. 

CASSIA SEEDS. See Cassia buds. 
CASSIA SENNA. Roxb. II. B. Syn. of 
Cassia elongata, Lem. Lisane. See Cassia 
plants. Smna. 

CASSIA SOPHORA, Linn. IF. and A. 
Cassia esculenta, Roxb. in E. J. M, 

» P ur P«rea „ „ 

„ torosa. Cav. 

„ Indica. Pair. 

„ Coromandeliana. Jacq. 

„ Bophoroides. Goliad. 

Senna sophora, Roxb. FI, Indica. 

esculenta, Roxb. ii. 346. Rheedc, 


Kalkasunda, 
Kalkaskinda, 
Round podded 


Beng. 


Eng. 

Pouaptagera, Malbal, 


Sourna mayharie, Sans. 
Punaveri, Tam. 

Kasamardakamu, Tel, 

Paidi tangedu, „ 

Nuti kasiuda, „ 
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CASSICANS BAR1TA. 


CA STAKE A 1ND1CA. 


Grows in Bengal, Assam and Moluccas, 
Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, and Peninsula of 
Southern India. Its leaves are eaten in 
curries. Bruised, powdered and mixed with 
honey, are applied to ringworm and ulcers. 
The bark is given in infusion in diabetes.— 
R, Brown. 

CASSIA SOPHORA. Wall. Syn. of 
Cassia occidental’^. Linn. 

CASSIA SOP HO RO IDES. Collad. Syn. 
of Cassia sophora. Linn. 

CASSIA SULPHUREA. D. C. Syn. of 
Cassia glauca. Linn. 

CASSIA SUMATRAN A. 

Ma-za-lee BimM. | Kyee, Bvrm. of Monliwnn 

Bombay Blackwood Em | Arroinenc Singii. 

This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where a cubic foot of its wood weighs 
o7 lbs., and it is said to last 50 years. It is 
there used for furniture and house building. 
It is plentiful throughout the Hlaiue. Pegu 
and Tounghoo forests, and is very plentiful 
especially on the Mazalee Choung, the name 
of which is derived from this tree. It is 
used in house building. It affords a very strong 
wood like ebony.— Dr. McClelland , Mr. 
Mmlis. Cal, Cat. 1862. 

CASSIA SURATTriNSIS. Bnui. 

Cassia glauca. Linn. 

CASSIA TAGAliA. Lam. Syn. of Cas¬ 
sia tora. Linn. 

CASSIA TORA. Linn. 

(-Ausiaoblusifolia./idi’W., I S'*nna tora. lUrh. 


CASSIGLINA. It. Cassia lignea. 

CASSIM, a common mahomedan name of 
the peninsula of India, Kasim Ali ; Mahomed 
Kasim. 

CASSIRI, a liquor prepared by rasping the 
root of Jatropha manihot, mixing it with 
water, boiling and fermenting.— Birdw, See 
Cassarecp. 

CASSIS, a genus of shell*, many spedes 
of which occur in India. Cassis ruff, the 
great red shield shell, occurs in the Maldives ; 
it is brought as part of the tribute to Ceylon, 
and is re-exported to Italy for the manufac¬ 
ture of cameos. — Tennant's Ceylon. 

CASSOWARY BJ1U), See Casuarins. Emu. 

CASSVIllM POMIFERUM.Lam. Rfieede. 
Syn. of Anucardium oociikntalc. 


GASSVI 

'A F1LIFOKMIS. 

Linn. 

Roxb . 

llhmle. 





Cnlodium Cochin-Chinense. 

Lonr. 


Akash buili 

Bf.no. 

Antara \ 

'alii lige 

Tet,. 

Akadi-wail 

of Bom hay. 

Xu In te« 

I 1 *- 

>> 

Cotton ka p.i 

iat JJvk. 

1’arhi tii 

■0 

»» 

Akat-ja bulli 

1 M A LEAL. 

Pane tig, 

.1 

>» 

Kottauelle 

Tam. 






hid. Cassia tagara. 

La in. not 

„ fu?Hda .Salisk Linn. 


"alliiuria. Collad. Senna t»roi(h'S 

lioxh. 

Kulkul 

An. 1 Tagara 

Maj.eal. 

Chakunda 

Beng. 1 P rah uuat ha 

Sins. 

Ban-kv-wai 

Binui. I Tukanini 

Tam. 

Oval leaved cassia Eng. Tagawhe 

» 

Ckakuuda 

„ i agamy „ 

Hind. 1 Tantepn chettu Tel. 

Common 

•_ rii i 

all over the plains of I 

ndia and 


dant weeds in the country. Its leaves are * 
fetid, mucilaginous and gently aperient. J 
They are much used for adulterating senna, 
and in various external applications. The 
seeds, ground with sour butter-milk, are used 
with excellent effect in itchy eruptions, and 
they are used in preparing a blue dye, gene¬ 
rally fixed by lime-water. The ro >t rubbed 
to a pulp with lime-juice has almost specific 
powers in tlm cure of ringworm. Like all 
the allied species of cassia, this seems to owe 
its virtues to its astring^ucy alone.— O'Shaugh- 
nmy, p. 309. 

CASSIA TOROSA. Cav. Syn. of Cassia 
sophora. Linn . 

CASSIA TREE. See Cassia buds. 
CASSICANS BA RITA. Syn.of Chalybreus 
paradisasus, 
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I The leaves arc put into butter-milk, as sea- 
! solicit, and are chiefly in use amongst the 
i brahmins in the southern parts of the penin- 
j sula.— Ainslit's Mat. Med. 2C3. 

CASTA LI A EDULIS. Salisb. Syn to 
Xvmphiea edulis, D> (’. 

CAST AC A LA, a division of time equal to 
; the ^,th put of a Vicala.— Warren, 

CAS PAN IA, a genus of plants of the natural 
' order Orylaeem, inhabiting the colder parts 
' of South Eastern Asia. Voigt names C. 
. Cliinerihis, (J. Indica, C. Roxburghii, and C. 
trilmloides. Fortune says that among the 
• woods, ho met with the Chinese-chesnut for 
jtlm fir.^t tinm in China. Dr. Mason says, an 
j indigenous chesnut tree grows in Burmah on 
J the uplands, which yields abundantly, and 
, whose fruit is sold in the bazar, but they 
j will not compare with the French chesnuts, 
nor even with the American chincapin. There 
I are two species cultivated on the China 
hills. One somewhat like the Spanish, pro¬ 
duces fruit quite equal, if not superior, to 
Spanish chesnut. The other is a delicious little 
kind, bearing fruit about the size and form of 
the common hazel-nut. Large quantities of both 
kinds were procured by Fortune, and sent on 
to India in Ward’s cases, and many hundreds 
of plants reached India. The Chinese cheinut 
may now be considered naturalized on the 
hills of India, and in a few years will no doubt 
make its appearance in the markets amongst 
other fruits.—fortune’s Residence. Mason* 
Voigt . 

CASTANEA INDICA. Roxb. 

Theet Khya. Burm. 

A tree of Nepaul and the Himalaya, of Chit- 
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tagong, Khagsya, Rangoon, Tegu and Toun- 
ghoo, the edible nut, Nikiri, Hind, is 
compared to indifferent filberts ; the wood 
is red and equivalent to mahogany.— Drs. 
Hoyle , p. 345. McClelland , Mason . Voigt. 276. 
O'Shaughxessy , p. 607. 

CASTANEA MARTABAKICA. 

Theet khya Buiim. I Zi tba Bukm. 

Nojrne of Tavoy. | 

This tree of Moulmein and M.irtabau, grows 
all down to the sea slioro of Tenasseriui. 
The fruit is earen lake ehesnuts.— Mason. 
Calcut. Cat . Ex. 18G2. 

CASTANEA TRIBHLOIDES. Lindlky. 

Wet-theet-kwi. Euini. 

A tree of the Nepaul and Khas>ya Hills, 
and of Burmah. 

CASTANOSPERMITM AUSTRALE. 

Moreton B.iy Chesnut. Kno. 

This tree grows to a height of thirty or 
forty feet, and has been introduced into 
India from Australia. 

CASTE. The first institution of hindoo society 
which forces itself upon the attention of the 
stranger, is that of caste. When Mr. Borra- 
daile counted the castes in Surat in A. I). 
1827, he found 207 in that city. Each of them 
was more or less restricted from private inter¬ 
course with all the rest; they could not inter¬ 
marry, nor even eat the same food, nor drink 
the same water. The date of the origin of 
caste, and the objects in view are alike obscure. 
Bunsen (in 589; says the system of caste seems 
to have become completely formed B. C. 3000, 
during the formation of the kingdom of the 
Turn, and the system of caste, he adds, was in 
full force when the Code of Manu was compos¬ 
ed. In the Yedic hymns nothing appears of a 
priesthood, properly so called. In some, brah¬ 
mans officiate, but are evidently subject to the 
Kshatriyas as chaplains to the noblemen. The 
allusion to castes is very vague, as when the 
five classes of beings are mentioned, which may 
mean the four castes of Aryans, and a fifth of 
the barbarians. But there is one hymn in the 
Veda, known as the Purusha Sokta, which re¬ 
presents the brahman as superior ; though it 
does not correspond with the legend on that 
subject in its latter form. It is given as fol¬ 
lows in Mr. Muir’s Sanscrit texts (p. 7), and 
is a mystical description of existences from 
original being, under the similitude of a sacri¬ 
fice or as a mental sacrifice. Ver. 7. This ( 
victim Purusha, born primevally, they immo¬ 
lated on the sacrificial grass: with him as 


Yajus. 10. From that were produced horses 
and all animals having two rows of teeth, cows, 
goats aud sheep. 11. When (or offered up) 
Purusha, into how many parts did they divide 
him ? What was his mouth 1 What were his 
arms ? What were called his eyes and feet ] 
12. The Brahman was his mouth, the Rajauya 
was made his arms ; that which was the 
Vcsya was his thighs : the Sudra sprang from 
his feet. 13. The moon was produced from 
his mind (Maims) the Sun from his eye : Sadra 
and Agui from his mouth; and Vaya from 
his breath. 14. From his name came the at¬ 
mosphere ; from his head the sky; from his 
feet the earth ; from his ear the four quarters, 
so they formed the worlds.” The compara¬ 
tively late date of this hymn, is evident from 
the mention of the Sainn and Yajnr Veda, 
(Ver. 9) but it is older than other accounts 
which arc given us in Manu and the Mahab- 
haratu, wlnm the mystical significance of tho 
story disappears, and the cartes are represented 
ns literally proceeding from Brahma’s body. 
Even when this origin of the castes had been 
received, and the supremacy of the brahmans 
established, it was still considered possible to 
rise by means of mortification from the 
lvshatriya to the Brahmanical caste. The fact 
of Visvumitra and other Kshatriyas having 
been inspired Rishis, to whom some of the 
hymns of the Rig Veda had been revealed, 

| was so stubborn, that the brahmans even af¬ 
ter this ascendancy could only parry its force 
by accounting for it in their own way. 

Sir Henry Elliot says that about the sixtli 
and seventh century, the divisions of castes 
were secular, not religious. In former times, he 
[ says, the four classes existed, equally amongst 
I the buddhist and hindus of India, as they do 
at this day amongst the buddhists of Ceylon, 
and amongst the Jainsof the peninsula, in whose 
temples even brahman priests may be found 
officiating (Elliot's Hist, of India.) With the 
'persons of almost every separate calling, or 
'separate race belonging to separate castes, 
only a notice of a few can be made. The 
' tradesmen and artizaiis of India are mostly 
' all associated in classes or sects or castes, 
who do not intermarry, and seldom eat 
with others. Amongst these, may be named 
the Banjara, or wandering grain merchant; 
the Bhatthari or cook ; Chichri or scavenger; 
the J)hor or currier and leather worker; 
Dhnngar or shepherd ; Erkulvadu or basket 


their oblation, the Gods, Sadhyas, and Rishis maker; Gaoli or dairyman ; Kalaigor or tin- 
sacrificed. 8. From that universal oblation man; Kassar or brazier; Khan jar or poul- 
were produced curds and clarified butter. He tercr; Ladaf or Cotton seller; Lar-kassai or 
produced the animals, of which Vaya is the beef salesman ; Lai begi or scavengers; Lohar 
deity, both wild and tame. 9. From that or blacksmith ; Mookre or mealman ; Mucin, 
universal sacrifice were produced the hymns leather worker; Rangrez or dyer; Saikalgar 
called Rich and Saman, the Metres, and the or cutler; and (Sonar or goldsmith. There 
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uro also many wandering tradesmen and tribes, 
mostly predatory. 

In the south of Inlia, the five artizan 
classes are called kaniinalan, kamalar or 
comsalar, and Professor Wilson thinks the 
word Comsallar may be derived from the 
S insitirit and Hindi K<tns, Hongali 
a mixed rnetal. In Madras the attizans 
of the Tamili race aie of the live left-hand 
castes, but the konsala is the gohhmirh, 
and chief of the live left hand castes; 
the other four are the kanchari or bra¬ 
zier, kammari or blacksmith, vudhingai or 
carpenter, and kasi or stone nuisou. These 
intermarry and eat together, and all wear the 
zonar. The distinction of light and left hand 
castes is peculiar to the south of India, ft. 
is supposed by Prolcssor Wilson to be of 
modern origin, and to have been introduced 
at (’onjeveram, as a part of civil policy to 
divide the people and undergo the powers. 
Put Sir Walter Elliot is of opinion that the 
separation into right and left hand cartes 
had its origin in the violent conversion of the 
ancient races from buddhism to himlnUm, and , 
Jre has been shown a figure of Binihn, which 
the aitizan caste worship. At present they 
seem to wmship Yisw.ikarma, but the bulk 
seem to recognise S.iiva as their supreme 
deity. They all bury their dead and in a 
sitting posture like that of Budha, fitting 
with the head of the dead close to the sur¬ 
face, and looking to the north, and their dis¬ 
like to the biahmius is intense. In the 
.Peninsula, caste had certainly nothing to do 
with religion, but related solely to race. It 
is amongst the Tamulian people that the right 
and left hand sections appear. The Idan-kai 
or Idan-gai, are the left hand caste, and the 
Vnlan-gai are the right hand caste, and ac¬ 
cording to Professor Wilson, the names 
and appellations of right hand castes vary in 
different parts of peninsular India, but are 
usually supposed to be eighteen in number. 
Professor Wilson names them 

1. Banijaga or trader. 

2. Okhaliga or cultivator. 

3. Jotiphana or oilmaker, employing one 

bullock. 

4. Paugnjiva, dyer or calico printer. 

6. Ladaru, mahumedan traders and ar¬ 
tificers, 

6. Gujerati, bankers from (Juzcrat. 

/. Kouiati, merchant shopkeepers of 
the Vaisya. y 

8. Jaina, Jains. 

9. Kurubar, shepherds. 

10. Kura bar, potteis. 

11. Agasa, washermen. 

12. Besta, fishermen employed as palan¬ 

quin bearers. 
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13. Pad ma Snalaysa, weaver. 

14. Naindu, a barber. 

Id. Upparnnu, a tank digger. 

1 f). Clntragara, a pailiter. 

17. Golla, a cowherd. 

18. Wallia, or Paivyan, or Paria. wliO is 
the champion for the right hand ca 3 te, as is 

j the Madaga or Sikuli for the left hand caste. 

The Lett Hand ea*te. 

Edagni, Kahn. Tdju^.ii, Tam. 

Ktiai'.u kula, ,, idam, ,, 

Edd.iyai, „ hiakai. „ 

The Karnat'C enumerations furnish nine, 
viz. 

1. Pauehala or urtizms. 

a. Kammaranu, blacksmiths. 

b. Badage, carpenters 

c. Kansagar, braziers. 

d. Kallurtiga, stone cutters. 

e. Akasale, goldsmiths. 

2. Bensethi, tiadovs. 

3. Dcvangadu, weavers. 

4. (hmigar, oil-makers. 

5* (lullur, money carriers. 

(i. Paliwan, and Palawan, cultivators. 

7. Beda, hunter, fowlers. 

8. Madiga, tanners, curriers, and shoe¬ 
maker*. 

The hindii races, those professing some part 
i or other of the brahmiuical creed*, though kept 
apart from each other by the castes to which 
their vaiious origins gave rise, their .sectarian 
religious views are now also sources of 
separation. In the physiological worship of the 
himlus, for instance, while one class of sectari¬ 
ans, the Siivava and the Lingaet, worship the 
form of lingani, anolher set of sectarians, the 
S ikta, worship the Yoni, in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Tantras. The S.iktaarc divided 
into two classes, the D.ikshina chari, or right 
hand Salcta, and the Yuma chara, or left hand 
Sakta. The right hand worship is public, and 
addressed to the goddesses usually adored, but 
especially to the forms of Durga, Bhawani and 
Parvati, also to Lakshini and Malui Lakshmi 
and others. But in the worship of the left 
hand divisions, the Tantraka impersonations 
of Durga as Devi, Kali, Syama, &c., or a 
living woman representing the Sikta, the 
worship is private and impure, and is said to 
have t he most numerous followers. The 
Vira S liva, who are known as the j ungam, also 
as the Lingaet or Lingliadari, from wearing 
the lingam always, and who arc very numerous 
in the Canarese-speaking tract, ought not, 
according to the tenets of their sect, to Lave 
any caste distinctions; but they .are the most 
bigoted of all the hindu sects, and their caste 
distinctions are those of trade and avocation, 
and are rigidly adhered to. Among the Jains, 

I whose religion consists principally in the prac- 
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tice of austerities, and in avoiding to destroy 
life, caste restrictions are not prescribed, 
nevertheless they too retain the practice of 
caste divisions and the Shrawuk practice 
many usages common to other Inndoos. 
If a Jain come into contact with an outcast, 
lie, like the hi min, touches fire or water to 
purify himself; if he have occasion to receive 
any thing from a pariah, he causes the 
pariah to set it down on the ground, and 
purifies it with fire or water, before lie takes 
it up. Even shepherds and Koolees incur 
pollution by touching the dherrace. which they 
remove in a similar manner. In the course 
of evidence before a criminal court in Gooze- 
rat, in Aumist 1833., “the shepherds, Bhug 
wen and Undo,” said a Kooloe, “came to me, 
and said they had both touched dliers, ami 
became impure, and asked me to give them 
fire. 1 took a lighted coal out of my hookah, 
and each of them touched his forehead with it. 
I threw it down,and they then took my hookah, 
and smoked.” In other words, they were 
then purified, other vise he could not have 
given them his hookah. If a Sudra liimloo 
ask a drink of a brahmin, it will be given in 
a brass vessel, but from a distance, the brah¬ 
min stretching forwards and placing the pot 
between. It is returned similarly, but before 
receiving it back, water is poured over to purify 
it. No one of the helot races can enter the 
house of o liimloo, but lie will stand at a dis¬ 
tance and shout out his message. These are 
all illustrations of the usual operation of caste 
in India, which has held its own in the reli¬ 
gious, social, and political changes of 3000 
years. Sinco railways and steam boats have 
been running, and the educational system of 
the British lias equalized all* classes, much of 
the dread of caste defilement has disappeared, 
but it is still the pi eminent feature in every¬ 
day hindoo life,— Forbes Eos Mah / or Hindoo 
Annals, Vol. II., p. 237-38. II7/7Ws Ohs- 
wry. Mir //. Elliots Supplementary (JI ossa)y. 
Foibes' Roshal a. Sir Walter Filial in Etk - 
nolu'jical Society's Jounut. Ethnohyical So¬ 
ciety's Journal. 

CASTEL PELEGRINO. The modern 
village Atlieb is the first place towards Jaffa ; 
it is the Casfcel Pelegriuo of the Crusades, 
and the Dor of the Hebrews. Beyond that, 
its columns and buttresses, a confused mass, 
stretching into the waves, over which the surf 
breaks, is the celebrated city of Caesarea. 
— Skinner's Overland Journey , Vol I., p. 96. 

CASTIGLION1A LOBATA. Ruiz, and 
Pav. Syn. of Jatropha curcas. Linn . 

CASTILLEJIA. A genus of ornamental 
plants grown in India. 

CASTING OF METALS, in India, is very 
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largely practised, and the processes are of great 
simplicity. The natives generally prepare a 
model in wax, which is embedded in moist 
clays which, after being dried in the sun, is 
heated in the fire, the wax run out, and the 
metal run in. A much better plan, where 
accuracy is required, as in casting a brass nut 
or box for a large screw, is to cast the model 
in lead, and. having bedded it in clay, it may, 
when the mould is dry, be molted and run 
out, and the metal run in. Wax models allow 
the moulds to shrink in drying, and the 
thread of a screw box so formed, of course 
does not correspond. The best specimens of 
native casting Mr. Bolide had seen, were a set 
of figures cast at Pettapore, about 30 years 
ago for the zemindar, who had whole armies 
of such in bronze. In Maunbhoom, in Chota 
Nairpore, much ingenuity is displayed in the 
mode of casting articles of this kind in hollow 
net work, itc. A core is made of plastic clay, 
all carefully shaped to the internal form of 
the fish or other object to be imitated. This 
core is then baked and indurated. On this, 
the pattern designed to be represented is 
formed with clean bees’ wax. This done, and 
the wax having cooled, it becomes tolerably 
hard. Soft clay is moulded over all. The 
whole is then baked, the heating indurating 
the outer coating of clay, but softening the 
wax, which all runs out of the mould, leaving 
empty the space occupied by it. The mould 
being sufficiently dried, the molten brass is 
then poured into tho empty space, and, when 
cool, tho clay is broken away, when the 
figured casting is seen. These are untouched 
after the casting,excepting on the smooth and 
fiat surfaces which are roughly tiled.— Mr. 
Rhode MSS. Calcvt. (Jut. Ex. 1862. 

CASTING NETS made of cotton or other 
fibrous substance uie in extensive use in all 
the rivers and on the sea shores of the South 


and East of Ada. 


CASTOR. 

Eng. 


Asblmtoh^au 

An. ' Dedcs 

Malay 

J mid Beduiditar 

„ ] Kant mi, 


l>iveigt 4 il 

But. 1 lias, 


Castoivmn Fu. Lat. (Juud bedufdibir Pers. 

Ivan tommt 

1 Casiorco 

Port. Sr. 

Libergeil 

Cek. i J»almw»ja struga lies. 

(i'lml-badustar 

Bum Kasturi 

Tam. 

('astoia 

It. I Mu mu 


Jabat 

Malay. ! 



A concrete substance obtained from two 
small bags in the preputial follices of the 
beaver, Castor fiber, of both sexes. The 
Castor of North America is imported into 
India for medicinal purposes. A kind of castor 
also obtained from the civet cat in the archi¬ 
pelago.— O’Shaughnessyt p. 614. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. Their represent- 
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CASTOR OIL. 


CASTOR OIL. 


atives in the hinda mythology are the As- 
wini Kumar*. See Aswin, Hindu, Saraswati. 

CASTORA. It. Caatoreo. Poet Sp. Gas- 
toreum. Lat. Castor. 

CASTOR FIBER. See Castor 
CASTOR MOSCHATUS. Ste Sorccid®. 
CASTOR OIL. Eng. 


Dull mi ui klierwa An. 
Ky et tssut slii 3^ u km* 
Iluilfi (lu Tticiu Pa- 
]tizinnn olil ^ KH - 
Knandi-ka-tel Hixd. 
Araudi »> 

Olio di l’icino It. 


Minak jarak Malay, 

llogliau bed-anjir 1*khs. 
Riciusoel Si*. 

Chittanmnak yei>- 
mi, Tam. 

Chitta aniudam Tel. 


Castor oil is obtained by expression from 
the seeds of the Eicinus communis or Palma 
cliristi, which grows in all the warm coun¬ 
tries of the world, and in the south of Europe. 
It is usually described as “ Cold drawn Can¬ 
tor Oil ” which is understood to express that 
the oil has been obtained without the aid of j 
heat; and hot drawn cantor oil , when the 


seed is subjected to slight dry heat, and then 
pressed, but it may be doubted if any of the 
castor oils of commerce are ever expressed 
from the seeds without prior dry or subse¬ 
quent water heating. There are, however, 
two variet-es of the castor oil plant grown in 
India, the large and the small, and the mode 
of obtaining their respective oils may, per¬ 
haps, vary in different districts. One mode of 
obtaining the oil is to separate the seeds from 
the husks by children throwing them against 
a wall, then bruise them by tying them up and j 
beating them in a grass mat. In this state, 
they are put into a boiler and boiled until all 
the oil is separated, which floats at the top, 
and the refuse sinks to the bottom ; it is then 
skimmed olf, and put away for use. The purest 
oil is said to be obtained by crushing the 
seeds in horse-hair bags, by the action of heavy 
iron beaters. The oil, as it oozes out, is 
caught in troughs, and conveyed to receivers, 
whence it is buttled for use. Castor oil is used 
for lamps in the East Indies, and the Chinese 
are said to have some mode of depriving it of 
its medicinal properties,so as to render it suit¬ 
able for culinary purposes. That which the 
people of Britain import from the East Indies 
comes from Bombay and Calcutta and Ceylon, 
and is obtained at a very low price. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly pure,both in color and taste. Cas¬ 
tor oil is largely imported into Bombay from 
Cutch and other ports in the Presidency, and 
is re-exported to England and France. The 
Palma cliristi, or Castok-oil plant, is very ex¬ 
tensively propagated by the Karens, who 
have two or three varieties. Until they were 
informed, however, by the missionaries, they 
were not at all aware of the medicinal proper- 
ties of the plant; their object in planting 
the tree being, to obtain the seeds to mix 
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with their dyes, and fix their colours. 
The plaut is cultivated at Lucknow as a mix¬ 
ed crop. It is sown in June by almost all 
the villagers, not extensively, but principally 
l«»r their own use. Its cultivation can be ex¬ 
tended all over Oude. This oil is extracted 
by bruising the seeds, and then boiling it ill 
water ; the oil is afterwards skimmed off. 
This is the only seed out of which the oil is 
extracted by boiling, as in this ca^e it is 
found cheaper than the method used for other 
seeds which is by pressure. The cost of the 
seed is one Hupce per maund, and the price 
of the oil is from 2 to 5 seers per rupee, ac¬ 
cording to the abundance of the crop in the 
season. The proportion of the oil jielded is 
about half the weight of the seeds boiled; it 
is only used fur burning. In Cuttack, the plant 
is grown all over the province, a good deal in 
patches of newly cleared land in the jungles 
of the Tributary States and Sumbulpore. 
The oil is extracted in two ways. It is used 
for burning and culinary purposes, and medi¬ 
cinally also. The native methods of extracting 
oil are wasteful and tedious, and therefore ex¬ 
pensive. The oil obtained from the large seeded 
variety is sometimes drawn cold, and its straw- 
colored specimens are scarcely distinguishable 
in quality from the oil of the small seeded 
variety. It is, however, more usually extract¬ 
ed by beat, and forms the common “ lamp 
oil” of the bazar. In its preparation , tho 
seeds having been partially roasted over a 
charcoal fire, both to coagulate the albumen 
and to liquify the oil, arc then pounded and 
boiled in water until the oil rises to the sur¬ 
face. The roasting process gives it a deeper 
red colour and an empyreumatic odour. The 
price of this oil varies in different parts of 
the country from Bs. 1-10 0 to Rs. 3-13-6 
per maund of 25 lbs. The average of nineteen 
large stations, in all parts of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency for the quarter ending 31st October 
1854, was Us. 2-8*0 per maund. The ave¬ 
rage exports of six years, Chills. 227,561 per 
annum. The small variety is employed to 
make the castor oil used in medicine. For a 
fine kind of castor oil for domestic purposes, 
take five seers cf the small castor oil nuts, and 
soak them for one night in cold water. Next 
morning strain this water off, throw it away, 
and put the nuts into a second quantity of 
fresh water, and boil them in it for two hours; 
after which, strain the water off, and throw 
it away as in the first instance, the husk or 
outer covering being removed, the nuts are 
then to bo dried in the sun, on a mat, for 
three days, at the end of which time they are 
to be well bruised in a mortar; add to the 
nuts, thus bruised, ten measures of water, and 
set them on the fire to boil, taking care to 
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CASUARINA EQUISETIFOLIA. 

keep continually stirring the contents of the 
pot, until all the oil appears at the top, when 
it is to be carefully strained off, and, after 
being allowed to cool, put into a bottle for 
use. The quantity of nuts mentioned in the 
above receipt ought to \ield about one quart 
bottle full of oil. In place of the ten measures 
of plain water, the same quantity of co- 
coanut water may be used : it is supposed to 
make the castor oil of a paler and finer colour. 
As with other coloured substances, filtering 
and light soon decolorizes the coloured castor 
oil. The best filtering material is animal 
charcoal, and the sun’s rays finally remove all 
shade of colour.— Rhode MSS. Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

CASTOR OIL PLANT. Ricinus com¬ 
munis. , 

CACTRO, Don Juan de Castro, Captain in 
the fleet, and author of the History of Don 
Stephano de Gama, which in 1540 sailed 
from Goa to Suez, with the intention of burn¬ 
ing the Turkish galleys there. 

CASUARIA POMANDRA. 

Tha-byai ywet-kya. Bn KM. 

This is found in the Pegu districts, but 
scarce. Timber strong and close grained. 
Wood white coloured, adapted for fancy work 
and cabinet making. — MeClelland. 

CASUARINA. Several species of this genus j 
of trees, called oaks by the colonists, grow in 
Australia, the C. quadrivalvis or tl Oak,” C. 
torulusa or “ Forest Oak,” C. paludosa or 
Swamp Oak or Fir, and C. suberosa or Cork- 
bark Oak, from the peculiar appearance of its 
bark, One of the easnarinas, known as the 
Arrootree, from their resemblance are usually 
called firs by the Europeans. 'The Mada¬ 
gascar name is Filaof. Whilst every other 
kind of vegetable and meat is eaten with the 
fingers, cannibal food is touched only with 
forks, generally made of the wood of the 
Nokonoko (Casuarina equisetifolia, ForsL) 
or the vesi (Afzetia bijuga, A. Gray), bearing 
curious, often obscene names, and having 
three or four long prongs. The reason given 
for this deviation from the general mode of 
eating is a widely spread belief, that lingers 
which have touched bokola are apt to 
generate cutaneous diseases when coming in 
contact with the tender skin of children. 
Gallon's Vacation Tourists , p. 268. 
CASUARINA EQUISETIFOLIA. 

Sarv kajbar Dekiiani. Filaof of Mauritius. 

Arroo tree of the Arcbipe- Iron wood of the South 
lago Sea Islands. 

Fir tree of the English. Chmik mar am. Tam. 
Filaof of Madagascar, Serva chettu. Tel. 

This tree was introduced into India about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and is now well established, growing freely 
and ripening seed in great abundance. In 
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CASUARINA MURICATA. 

general appearance, it much resembles the 
Larch Fir,—it grows in 10 years to the 
height of about 30 feet. It generally grows 
very straight, and, where the main alioot 
is broken nr lopped off, throws out se- 
jenndury shoots readily winch are usually 
straight and erect. It thrives best in sandy 
tracts along the sea shore, and it would bo 
desirable to plant it largely on the sand hills 
north and south of Madras, where some num¬ 
bers have already been grown. The wood is 
reddish in colour: in density and appearanco 
it somewhat resembles Trineomallee. It bears 
a great strain, is well adapted for posts, and 
is said to bear submersion in water very well. 
The bark contains tannin, and a brown dye 
has lately been extracted from it by M. Jules 
L’Epine of Pondicherry. On the whole, this 
tiee well deserves extensive cultivation oil 
sandy tracts, where it grows readily. It is 
a favourite avenue tree; and, kept stunted, 
forms a beautiful hedge. Much of the sandy 
coast of the eastern aide of tho peninsula of 
India might be planted with it. Tin's 
tree has been very extensively and profitably 
planted in various parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, on the coast and inland, but the larva 
of a large species of Achetahas caused much 
injury to plantations near Madras. It ap¬ 
peared suddenly in September 1867. The 

larva', burrow in tho sand in subterranean 
passage's, and during the night the larva) 
emerge from the sand, and crawl up the young 
trees, generally biting off the young shoots. 

E. J. U. 

CASUARINA MURICATA, Roxb. 

H'ten-roo. Bl um. Beef wood. E.no. 

Fir Tree of the English in Club wood of Tahiti. 

India. llari. Hind? 

Tinian Pine. „ 

This is grown in all parts of the Dekhan, 
where it was introduced about 1830. It is a 
native of Chittagong, is the only species indi¬ 
genous to the Tenasserim coast, and has been 
diffused over Bengal. In Tenasserim, it is 
found only in the loose sandy soil of the sea 
board and never inland. In general outline 
it resembles the pine, but it is of a more slen¬ 
der figure, and more elegant in appearance. 
Dr. Mason tells us that in Tenasserim, it is 
a remarkable tree, growing eighty feet high 
and spreading out without a leaf of covering; 
but its numerous fine knotted brancblets, 
mantled with brilliant green, and hanging in 
drooping bunches, or floating out lightly upon 
the breeze like loug skeins of green silk, adorn 
it with the most graceful drapery, and make 
it one of the most desirable trees for embel¬ 
lishing a Tenasserim park. It grows 60 to 80 
feet high, with trunk 3J feet in circumference 
four feet above the ground. The wood is very 
hard and durable, and the Tahitians in their 
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CASUARIUS BENNETTJI. CAT. 

war days, cliose it for the manufacture of their being narrower, larger, and more curved, 
ingeuiously carved war-clubs; hence they term- and in having a black or leathery case 
ed it the club-wood. They also fashioned at the base. Behind the plate of the head 
valuable fishing* hooks from its roots. Dr. is a small tuft of black hair-like feathers, 
Mason farther informs us that the Casuarina which are continued in greater or lesser 
muricata or Beefwood, is imported into the abundance over most parts of the neck. 
United States in considerable quantities, for The egg is about the same size as that of the 
various purposes where a hard heavy wood is Emu, and is of a dirty pale yellowish green 
required, and the Casuarina on the Tenasse- colour. The bird appears to Dr. Bennett to ap- 
rim coast can furnish almost any quantity of proximate more nearly to the Emu than to the 
this timber, but it Is very little used. Box- Cassowary, and to form the link betweeu these 
bur<di says it resembles toon in appearance, species. In its bearing and style of walking it 
Tlwnatives of Tenasserim call it by the same resembles the former, throwing the head for- 
name as the pine— On. Iioxb. ;vol. iii., p. 50). ward, and only becoming perfectly erectjvhen 
Riddell and Mason. running; it also very much rescgttgflthe 

CASUAU1US, the Cassowary, a genus of Apteryx iu its body, in the style of tSw&pion, 
great birds belonging to the section Struthiuiii- | and in its attitudes. Its bill present, 
dse. Of this genus there are three species known, deal the character of that of a rail: 

G. galeatus , a native of Ceram ; C. Australia, a peculiar chirping whistling sound, Burtuso 
inhabiting the Cape York district of Australia ; aloud one resembling that of the word 
and C« Benuettii, whose domicile is New ‘Moork/’ whence, no doubt, is derived its 
Britain. Crawford says that it was erroneously native name— Dr. Bennett, in a letter dated 
supposed to bo a native of the S mda Islands, Sydney 10 th Sept. 1857. 
being known to the inhabitants of these coun- CASUARIUS GALEATUS, tho helmet- 
tries only as an imported stranger. The Malay ed Casuary of Ceram, is so called from the 
name is Suwari, from which, most probably, horny helmet which surmounts the head, 
the European one is taken. Casuarius ga- Its rudimentary wings consist of five long 
leatus inhabits the island of Ceram only, and bristles like blunt porcupine quills. It runs 
like the cockatoos, crown pigeons, and birds swiftly with a bounding motion. It feeds oil 
of paradise, of the last island, was made known fruits, birds’ eggs, insects. Crustacea, and ten- 
to tho inhabitants of the west through the dor herbage. It is a stout and strong bird, 
Malay aud Javanese, who have inimemorially standing five or six feet high, and covered 
carried on a trade with the country of the Pa- with long, coarse, black hair-like feathers, 
puans. It is a stout, strong bird, standing The head has a large horny casque or helmet, 
five or six feet high, and covered with long with bright blue and red colours on the bare 
hair-like feathers. Its head has a large skin of the neck. These birds wander about 
horny casque or helmet.— Crawfurd Diction- in the vast mountain forests that cover the 
ary, p. 84. Loudon Athenmm No. 1512, island of Ceram. The female lays three to five 
December 12,1857, p 1551.' Wallace, ii. 8(>. large and beautifully shagreened green eggs, 
CASUAlUUS BENNETT1I. Go uni). This on a bed of leaves. The male and female sit 
is the Cassowary of the island of New Britain, alternately on the eggs for about a month, 
near to New Guinea, where it is called Moo- Dromaius Novm Rollandite rises to a height 
ruck. The height of the bird is three feet of seven feet. It lives on fruits, eggs and 
to the top of the back, and five feet .when small animals. 

standing erect. Its colour is rufiis, mixed CASYAl’A, one of the earliest individuals 

named in the writings of the hiudus. See 
Aditi, Ivasyapa. 

CAT. 

Si-mi Bhotia, Sokpa. Mania. Pkrs, 

Billi, Hind. Poh6, Tam. 

Min-khyeng, KAMr. Pilli, Tel. 

Cats are found throughout South-Eastern 
Asia. They are mentioned in a Sanscrit 
writing two thousand years old, and there 
also differs from the G. galeatus in having a are figures of them on tho monuments of 
horny plate, instead of a helmet-like protuber- Egypt of a much prior age. Mummy cats 
ance on the top of the head: which callous have been identified with the Felis cliaus, and 
plate has the character of and resembles with Felis caligulata, H. bubastes, both 
mother of pearl darkened with black-lead, still found in Egypt, wild and domesticated. 
The form of the bill differs considerably from Pallas, Temminck and Blyth believe that 
that of the Emu, Dromaius Novae UoUandice , the domestic cats arc descendants of several 
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with black on the back and hinder portions 
of the body, and raven black about the neck 
and breast. The loose wavy skin of the neck 
is beautifully colored with irisdescent tints 
of bluish purple, pink, and an occasional 
shady green, quite different from the red and 
purple caruncles of the Casuarius galeatus. 
The feet and legs, which are very large and 
strong, are of a pale ash colour. This bird 



CATAPA. 


CATECHU. 


wild species which readily'intermingle. F. 
eylvestris is wild in Scotlaud. F. Lybica is the 
wild cat of Algiers, in S. Africa, F. Caffra is 
wild. In India are four wild species, of 
which F. chaus has a lynx like toil. F. or- 
nata or torquata occurs at Ifansi, F. rnaiiul 
occurs in Central Asia. In the Isle of Man, 
cats aro tailless, and have long hind legs. 
The domestic creole cat of Antigua is small 
with an elongated head, and that of Para¬ 
guay, also small, has a lanky body. In the 
Malayan Archipelago, Siam, Pegu, and Burmah, 
all the cats have truncated tails with a joint 
at thft*|nd. In China a breed lias drooping 
earJRfl|jl large Angora or Persian cat, is 
suJHHo be the descendant of the Felis 
ll frWwH Middle Asia ; it breeds freely with 
Ilf JB hats. There i.s a wild cat in Borneo ; 
but, nr Australia, there was no feline animal, j 
no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, bears 
or hyenas, no deer or antelopes, sheep or oxen, 
and no elephant, horse, squirrel, or rabbit ; 
but it has marsupials only, kangaroos, opos¬ 
sums, and the duck-billed platypus. Whit¬ 
tington, so long the hero of a favourite 
nursery-tale of England, is rivalled by the 
story of the Florentine “ Messer Ansaldo degli 
Ornuinni.” in a letter of “Conte Lorenzo 
Magalotti” in tho “Sccltadi Lettere Famili- 
ari,” published by Nardini. Bond. 1802, 
(p. 139), his two cats, “due bcllissimi gatti, un 
maschio, una fenimiua,” soon relieved the 
king of an Island (Canaria) on which lie had 
been cast by a violent tempest, from the 
plaguo of mice, and he was recompensed “ con 
richissimi doni.”— Earl,p. 233. DarwinAui 
mate and Plante. Suir-id-Balad in Ousdcys 
Travels , Vol. i., p. 171. 

CATABENI. An ancient mercantile race, 
who made Okelis their sea port. See Okclis. 

CATALLI-KAI, also Atunday. Tam. Cap- 
paris horrida. 

CATALONIAN JASMINE, Jasmiimm 

grandiflorum. 

CATAMARAN. Anclo-Tam. 

Kattay maray. Tam. 

A boat-shaped raft on which the natives of 
the Coromandel coast, for fishing, <fcc„cross the 
Burf that continuously washes those shores. It 
is composed of three logs of wood pointed iu 
front, made still more prow form by wedge - 
liko sharpened timber and widening to the 
stern. The catamaran rides lightly on the 
sea and rises to an ordinary surf, but is over¬ 
whelmed and tossed and rolled about by a 
great breaker, and tho natives usually dive 
away to avoid the advancing angry mass of 
water. Sec Boat. 

CATAN. Malay. Cancer. Crab. 
CATAPA. Almond of Terminalia catatm 
Ben, Fhr . 199. 


CATARACTS int India. Where the river 
Shirhawti falls into the Gulf of Arabia, 
it is about one-fourth of a mile in width, and 
in the rainy season some thirty feet in depth. 
This immense body of water rashes down a 
rocky slope for 300 feet, at an angle of 45°, at 
the bottom of which it makes a perpendicular 
plunge of 850 feet into a black and dismal 
abyss, with noise like the loudest thunder. 
The whole descent is therefore 1,150 feet, or 
several times that of Niagara; but the vo¬ 
lume of water in the latter is somewhat larger 
than in the former. The principal cataracts 
or waterfalls in India, are near Simorree, in 
Rohilcund; at Gokak, on tho Gutpurba ; on 
tho Gairsuppa, where from top of fall to surface 
of basin is 888 feet, and the depth of basin is 
300 feet—1,188 feet, and from 300 to GOO 
feet across during the rains. Yena in Mahaba- 
leshwar, 600 feet; Can very, 370 and 4G0 feet. 
Cataracts of Suboonreku, Cliota Nagpore, and 
Hurroree Ghaut—the falls, 15, 20, and 400 
respectively ; about 500 feet across crest— 
Curiosities oj Science , Dr. Buist's Catalogue . 

CATASHA. Male alum. 

CATCH. Port. Catechu. 

CATEARAJ AI1EERA KIBHAJI. Duk. 
Amamntus spinosus. 

CATECHU; Eno. 


Shi.vilza 

Ilnur. 

Sli.i-Si 

J* 

Cutt 

C\y. 

Catechu 

Eno. 

Terra-japouica 

,, 

Giitch 

,, 

Caelum 

Fn. 

Katehu 

Gnu. 

Cauth 

Guz. 


Kuth Guz. 

Cu toll ,, 

Hatha Hind. 

Khair 

Cateeu, It. 

Kacliu (of Acacia) Malay. 
Gambia (of Uncaria) „ 
Catch Port. 

Kasli katti Tam. 


Several astringent extracts are now known 
to be prepared from the wood, bark, and fruit 
of various plants, and which are known as 
catechu, form articles of commerce, and aro 
employed in tanning. That called Kut or 
Kutchbythc natives of the East, and Cutch,and 
Terra Japonica in commerce, is properly an 
extract prepared from the wood of the Acacia 
catechu ; but the term is now applied also to 
other extracts similar in appearance and pro¬ 
perties. The mode of preparing catechu, by 
cutting into chips the inner brown coloured 
wood of the Acacia catechu, and making a 
decoction which is afterwards evaporated to a 
proper consistence, was first accurately describ¬ 
ed by Mr. Kerr, as practised in Behar j it 
is the same on the confines of Nepal, and in 
North-West India, on the Malabar coast, and 
also in Burmah, from the same tree. But 
there seems to be no doubt that the extract 
from the Uncaria gambier is also known 
in the market as kutch, as also is the extract 
from the nuts of the Areca catechu. “ The 
Kail manufacturers, from tho Acacia cate- 
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CATEOHU. 


CATHARTOCARPUS FISTULA. 


chu, move to different parts of the country 
in different seasons, erect temporary huts in 

the jungles, and selecting trees fit for their 

purposo, cut the inner wood into small chips. 
These they put into small earthen pots, which 
are arrayed in a double row along a fire-place 
built of mud ; water is then poured in until 
the whole are covered. After a considerable 
portion has boiled away, the clear liquor is 
strained into one of the neighbouring pots, 
and a fresh supply of material is put into the 
first, and the operation repeated until the ex¬ 
tract in the general receiver is of sufficient 
consistence to be poured into clay moulds, 
which in the Kheree Pass and Doer, where lie 
had seen the process, are generally of a qua¬ 
drangular form. This catechu is usually of a 
blood-red colour, and is considered there to be 
of the best quality. By the manufacturers it 
is conveyed to Sabarunpore and Moraclabad, 
whence it follows the course of commerce 


again; and this water being inspissated, like 
the former, yields the best or dearest kind of 
catechu. See Acacia Catechu. Areca cate¬ 
chu : Betel-nut. Gambicr. Uncaria gambier. 

— Roiflc. 

CATECHINE. See Catechu. 

C AT EC H CIC ACID. See Catechu. 

CATECU. It. Catechu. 

CATERPILLARS. Some Ceylon cater¬ 
pillars sting. A greenish one, that occupies 
the Thespesia populnca (Suriya, Singh) at a 
certain stage in its growth descends by a 
silken thread, and hurries away. The moth 
of this is supposed to be a Bombyx, near 
Cnethocampa, Stephens. Another, short, broad 
and pale, green with fleshy spines that feeds 
on the Carissa jnsmiuiftora, and stings with 
fury, is of the moth Neccra lepida,. Cramer, 
(the Limacodes graciosa. West) The larva} of 
the genus Adolia arc hairy and sting with 
virulence. Tennant, Ceylon. See Larva. 


down the Ganges, and meets that from Nepal, 
so that both may be exported from Calcutta. 
Catechu has long been employed in India for 
tanning skins; its tanning properties are 
stated to be so great, that skins are tanned by 
it in five days. It has also been used in India 
to give a brown dye to cotton j and catechu 
has lately been very extensively employed in 
the calico-printing works of England. The 
salts of copper with sal-ammoniac, cause cate¬ 
chu to yield a bronze color,which is very perma¬ 
nent. The proto-muriate of tin produces 
with it a yellowish brown. A fine deep 
bronze hue is also produced from catechu by 
the pcrchloride of tin, with an addition of ni¬ 
trate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a 
brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown. 


CATGAMUUGUM N1TOORU. Tel. Dra¬ 
gon’s Blood. 

CATGUT. Eng. 

Rhoda, Guz. Hind. 

This, of various qualities, is in general 
use in India, for bow-strings, the strings 
of musical instruments. A kind of rope 
somewhat resembling catgut is made by tho 
chucklers of the sinews of animals, it an¬ 
swers tolerably for lathe bands, drill bow¬ 
strings, <fec., and cat gut is imported from 
Herat into the Punjab. 

CATHA EDULIS. Forskal. 

Khafc Arab. | Abyssinian Tea Eng. 

One of the Celastracea), grows in Arabia, 
where its leaves are eaten green, and are sup¬ 
posed to give such increased wakefulness, 


For dyeing a golden coffee-brown, catechu has 
entirely superseded madder, oue pouud of it 
being equivalent to six pounds of that root. 

The catechu prepared from the nuts of the 
Areca catechu is wholly used as a masticatory. 
The nuts,however, yield two astringent prepara¬ 
tions, both of which are known as catechu, and 
both of a very inferior quality. The prepara¬ 
tions are respectively called, in Tamil, Katha 
Kambu and Kaah Katti, in Telugu Kauai, 
and in the Dekhan Khrab Katha and Acha 
Katha. The former, Katha Kambu, is chewed 
with tho betel leaf, the latter, Kashi Katbi 
is used medicinally. For preparing this sub¬ 
stance, the nuts are taken as they come from 
the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron 
vessel.. They are then taken out, and the 
remaining water is inspissated by continual 
boiling. This process furnishes Kassu, or the 
most astringent terra japonica,- which is black 
and, mixed with paddy husks and other im- 
purities. After the nuts are dried, they are I 
put into a fresh quantity of water and boiled) 
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that a man could watch all night. The Arabs 
carry a twig about with them as an antidote 
against plague infections. Playfair says it is 
much used by the inhabitants, furnishing a 
drug which forms a pleasurable excitant. Tho 
leaves and tender shoots, when chewed, are 
said to produce hilarity of spirits and an 
agreeable state of wakefulness.— Playfair’s 
Aden. IJogg, 

CATHARTOCARPUS. A gonus of 
plants of the natural order Fabacero, of 
which Voigt names, as Indian species, C. fis¬ 
tula, Javanicus, nodosus,rhombifolius. 
CATHARTOCARPUS FISTULA. Pees. 

Cassia fistula, Linn . 

The tree and its product. 


Bukbur. 

Kyyar-cbember ? 


Gnoo Uyce 
Kakae 


Banner lati-gach’h Bkng. Coonareo 


Sondali 

Sonalu 

Soodali 

Gnoo-sliwoay-ngu- 

bin. 

Gnoo Stiooway 


„ Amultas Duk. Hind, 
„ Bhawa „ 

,, Pykassie Dut. 

Pudding pipe tree Eng. 
Burm. Furging Cassia „ 

„ I Casae fbtuleuse Fr. 



CATHAKTOCARPUS ROXBURGH!!, 


CAT’S EYE, 


Pnrgir cassie 

Gurmalla 

Gurmalla. 

Its product, 
Polpa di cassia 
Drang uli 
Tung-guli 
Cassia pulpa 
Bawa 
Baya 
Gurmala 


Ger. Chund Maleal, 
Gua. Mentus „ 

Hind. Khyar-i- Clieinbir Pers. 

Cassia purgaute Port, 
Tt. Suvainamu Sans. 
Jav. Suvarnuka ,, 

„ Aliilla Singh. 

Lat. Kunnd marara Tam. 

Maiir. Sarakonnd maram „ 

„ Suvarnam Tel, 

„ Rdvla 


gardens. The wood is hard and handsome¬ 
ly marked, and may hereafter prove a valu¬ 
able addition to the timbers of India.— 
Roxb vol. ii., p. 338. 

CATHAY, a name of western China. 
“Cathay and Tartary tremble at the glance of 
thy vivid eyes—China and India must pay 
tribute to thy curled locks.” 

CATI1CART, Mr, a Bengal r Civil Ser¬ 
vant, who made a magnificent collection of 


| Soonaree b UaiA. V nnt, w ) 10 n)af ] e a magnificent collection of 
A tree from twenty to forty feet high, met Darjee i iug p i ants . 
with all over Southern Asia, with a girth of t TV . a . , 

three or four feet, and the height to the first CAT HI, the Kathcn of Diodorus Siculus, 

branch ten to fifteen feet. It is uncommonly the present Khetn tribe. I he Gatin, or Catti 
beautiful when in flower: few trees surpassing tribc > are M PP°“ d V* be * he 1,il T tlon whlcb 80 


it in the elegance of its numerous, long, pen¬ 
dulous racemes of large bright yellow flowers, 


manfully opposed Alexander. It was then 
located about Mooltan, at this period occupied 


intermixed with the young lively green foliage. 1 J . tbo ^ an ^ a ™ ce '. ^ portion of them gave 


It bears a striking resemblance to the labur¬ 
num. It varies in size in different localities ; 
inCorabatore,being too small for useful timber, 


their name to Oattiawar, in tho Saurashtra 
peninsula. The Catri claim descent from tho 
Balia, an additional proof of northern origin, 


but in Malabar it attains sufficient size to be an< * strengthening their right to the epithet ot 
adapted fortbe spars of native vessels. The the Uu’ds, “ Lords of, Mooltan and iatta.; 
wood weighs lbs. 66 to the cubit foot, is close Tods Rajasthan, J of. I246. See Katin, 
grained and of moderate strength; in Coitnba- Afghan. Kabul, p. 434. Khetri. 
tore used for tom-toms. In Ganjam and Gum- CATHERINE ISLANDS, in the Gillolo 
sur, where it is tolerably common, it is made passage, in lat. 0 Q 39' N., long, 129° IT E. 
into plough-shares and rice-pounders. It is —llonburgh. 


common on the hills and plains of Pegu, 
where it is used for bows, axles of carts, Ac. 


CATHEHI. See Cathi, Katlii; Katti, 
CATJANG. Hind., alsoJKola lobia, Hind . 


It Las long cylindrical pods, from 9 inches D(llicbn9 lablab) Lan _ u b]ab va i gari3 Savi \ 
to 2 feet in length internally divided into CATMANDOO. Tho valley of Nepal is 
partitions, each with a flat seed, surrounded uear ]y 0 f au 0 val shape ; length, N. to S 12 
by a soft pulp. Two pounds weight of the m . E , to W „ about 10 m. It is bounded on 


it yield eight ounces of the concrete pulp : Ule N . an(1 g by stupendous mountains. 


which forms an article of commerce. Its bark 
is used in tanning. The bark of the root is 


the E, and W. by others less lofty, the western 


Mining. 1 he bark of the root is en( } defined principally by a low steep ridge 
Wuilit. Gibson. Irvine. ...iu a-.* _ ...i* ,\ _i , , P l 


a strong purge.— Drs. Wight , Gibson , Irvine, 
and Brandis , Mr. Rohde , Roxb., 333. 


called Naga Arjoon, which passes close behind 
Sumbhoo Nath, and is backed by a more 


CATHARTOCARPUS JAVANICUS, Pers. considerable 0 „e named DliMhook* To the 


Cassia Javanica. | Horse cassia, Eng. 


eastward, the most remarkable hills are those 


A native of Java and tho Moluccas, with 0 f R au ichouk and Mahabut, but they do not 
legumes above two feet m length, containing a reacU the elevation of Phalchouk (the highest 
black cathartic pulp used, in India, as a horse on the south), or of Sheopoori, which is by 
medicine.— Eng. Cyc. far the highest mountain. The bottom of 

CATHARTOCARPUS NODOSUS. the valley is uneven, intersected by deep 
Cassia nodosa. ravines, and dotted throughout with little 

Gnu-tbei-ni Burm. | Knotted cassia. Eng. hills.— San. Com . Report, See Katmandoo. 


Remarkable for its large pink coloured Nepal, 
flowers. It is highly esteemed in Bengal, CATODON AUSTALIS, a sperm whale of 
and is found in the Tavoy forests.—/)?’, the ocean near Australia. It is about 35 feet 
Mason. Voigt. long. 

CATHARTOCCRPUSROXBURGHIIZ).C, CATRAME, It. Tar, 

Cathartocarpus marginatus, G, Bon. CATItY. See Khetri. 

Cassia marginata, Roxb. (not Willd.) CAT’S EYE. 

Roxburgh’s cassia. Ekq. Chuslua-i-maidah, Go*. Zmilacas, ’ Lat. 

A highly ornamental tree, m form much [Hind. Pers, Zmilampis, 

resembling the weeping ash. It is a native Bel occhio, It. Mata-kuching, Malay, 

of Ceylon, and of the south of India, fre- oculus, Lat. 

quent in the jungle between Trichinopoly ‘ Cat’s eye, is chiefly found in Ceylon, but 


Zmilaces, Lat. 

Zmilampis, „ 
Mata-kuching, Malay, 


and Dindigul, and to be found in Indian | specimens are also obtained from Quilon and 



CAUCASIAN IBEX. 

Cochin,and in the neighbourhoodl of Madras.! 
Oat’s eye is much valued in Indi 8 - “ 18 8 
transparent quartz full of minute fibres of 
asbestos and is cut in a highly convex form. It 
is of a yellow hue, slightly tinged with 
green. The cat’s eye is often set m rings, and 
is brought to Tenasserim from Burundi. 
Comstock says: “ It is in great request as a 
gem, and bears a high price but those seen in 
Maulmain market are not much valued. A 
small one may be purchased for two rupees, 
and one of ordinary size for five; while ten 
rupees is the highest price giveu for the best. 
— Mason. 

CAT-SKIN’S, are used chiefly dyed, and 
sold as false sable. The fur of the wild cat is 
more esteemed than that of the domestic cat. 
—- Faulkner . 

CATSJOE-NOOTEN. Dut. Cashew Nuts. 
CATTAPPA. Malay. Terminalia eatappa. 
CATTLE. 


TT<du 

Pecu 

Failiu 


Greek. 

Italian. 

Germ. 


Failiu Old IIigii Germ, 
Gai Goru Hind. 

Para Sans. 


The cattle of India have been noticed under 
draught cattle; in India they are chiefly bul¬ 
locks, and they are driven from the horns or 
by means of the reinsled through I ho nose 
cartilage. lago says in Othello, “ He will as 
tenderly be led by the nose as asses arc,” in¬ 
dicating that in Sliakspear’s time a similar 
mode prevailed of driving asses. In the mid 
die of the 19th century, a severe cattle plague 
carried off vast quantities of cattle in Europe, 
and shortly after a similar plague in India 
carried off great numbers. The characteristic 
symptoms were drooping, cold ears, hair stand¬ 
ing on end, frequent weak pulse, ruuning at 
the eyes and nose, scanty high coloured urine 
and purging, terminating in a bloody flux. 
As the disease advanced the body became 
covered with pustules, the disease geuerally 
proving fatal in a few days; but when the 
membranes of the brain were affected the 
animal died in a few hours with the symptoms 
of apoplexy. 

CATTOO-SIRAGUM. Tam. Caturus spe- 
ciflorus. 

CATTRA-BANCHA. Sans. Aristolochia 
bracteata. 

CATTU CASTURI. Mix. Musk okro. 

CATTY, or Kati, Malay, in the Eastern 
Archipelago and China, a weight, equal to lb. 
1J or 16 Tale ;one hundred Catty are equal 
to one pikal.— Wils. 

CATUKAMRIGARAKTA. Sans. Dra¬ 
gon’s blood. 

CAUBUL, a town in Afghanistan in long, 
69° 12’ E., <fc, lat, 34° T N. See Kabul, 
CAUCASIAN IBEX, 
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CAUCASUS,-- 

C AUC A SU S, the numerous ranges of Cauca¬ 
sus take their rise from one immense body 
of mountains, which stretches diagonally be¬ 
tween the Euxino and Caspian seas. This 
parent stem rises boldly to the westward, in 
the neighbourhood of the Turkish port of 
Ann pa, then takes a sweep nearly in the form 
if the eastern shore of the Buxine, and runs 
along as far as the confines of ancient Colchis, 
now called Immeretia. Thence it suddenly 
stretches in a line almost directly east, for 
upwards of 300 wersts ; then it shoots off to 
the south-east, taking the shape of the wes¬ 
tern shore of the Caspian, and terminating 
amidst the sublime ruins of the Guebre altars 
at lladku. This principal range boasts the 
gigantic Elburz and Kasibeck, towering over 
tho loftiest summits of its other mountains. 
The heads of these two celebrated mountains 
are almost always obscured with clouds; and 
whon they are partially discerned by the 
exhalation, or roiling away of their fleecy 
covering, winter or summer, still we see an 
eternal snow upon their peaks. The second 
branch is distinguished by the name of tho 
Mossian Hills, and was the Mooschici montes 
of Ptolemy. It stretches along, from the 
vicinity of a Turkish fort called Battoumi, 
in a nearly parallel direction with the first 
range, though at a great distance, till it rea¬ 
ches the banks of tiie Araxes, and is lost in 
the plains of Mogau. This branch is again 
connected with the primary chain, by a series 
of mutual ramifications, forming rich valleys; 
and spreading out into the fertile plains of 
Akhiska, Immeretia, Kartelania, and Georgia, 
reaching down to Shirvan. And, running on¬ 
ward to the third, whose wild steeps embank 
the shores of the Euphrates, it thus connects 
the whole. This third range, known to Ptole¬ 
my by the name of the Mons Paryardes, in 
some respects vaster, and, perhaps, more 
interesting than the other two, takes a direc¬ 
tion along with the Euphrates to the south 
west, forming a third parallel chain of the 
Caucasus, till it terminates that answering 
line in Armenia: and that at the point where 
the stupendous Ararat towers above every 
other mountain. Thence the chain makes an 
abrupt angle; and, diverging suddenly due 
south, shoots out into all those various bran¬ 
ches which spread themselves over Persia 
and Asia Minor. 

That great Paropaisan range of mountains 
which separates the provinces Azerbijan and 
Irak from those of Mazunderan and Gheelan, 
is known in some parts by the appellation of 
Koh-i-Caucasan, but more generally by that 
of Elburz; and is connected with the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, and consequently with the 
great chain of Caucasus. Preserving an east- 
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CAUTLEY. 


CAUVERY. 


erly course, it is continued through tho nor¬ 
thern part of Kkorasan, sending various 
ramifications to the southward, till, passing 
north of Mushed, and branching out into the 
highlands of Hazarah and Balai Moorghab, 
it extends to the southward of Bulkh, into 
the remote province of Budukshan, and is 
lost in that great mountainous tract north of 
Caubul, which is continuous with the ranges 
of Hiudoo Coosh and Himalaya, and in which 
the largest rivers of Asia take their rise. The 
Amazon country of the ancients is generally 
referred to the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. 
Herodotus (I, c. 203 and IV. 100-117) speaks 
of them. They are mentioned in the Maha 
Bharata, in tho story of the Aswa-raedha and 
Klaproth (Trav. Cauc. and George xxx) sum¬ 
marises the existing information. Wh. Hist, 
of p. 419. Porter's Travels. Vol, I., 152. 
See Beor-us-Somal; Somal, India, p. 310, 
317. Inscriptions, Kaffir, Kasyapa, Kazazil- 
bash, Koh ; Persia; Sati; Semitic Race. 

CAUCHOONDA. Hind. Tiicosanthes* 
anguina, the snake gourd. 

CAUCHORI VAYR. Tam. Tragia in- 
volucrata. 

CAUKRI-KAI. Maleal. Cucumis sa- 
tivus. 

CAULIFLOWER. Brassica oleracea. var. 
An excellent vegetable, but does not flower 
in Madras. In tho Deccan, tho seed should be 
sown at the latter end of August. Removing 
the plants, occasionally, prevents their quick 
growth. In England the market gardeners 
seldom water cauliflowers, and once in four 
days is amply sufficient in the Doccan ; no 
injury will accrue even if watered less fre¬ 
quently, In India, white brocoli is often 
taken for the cauliflower. Brocoli, both red 
afid white, should be cultivated in the same 
manner aB cauliflower.— Iiiddell, 

CAULY NUDEE, a river of the plain of 
Dharwar,*lat. 15° 33', Ion. 74° 47' South 61m; 
west 30 m. into Indian Ocean. Length, 91 
m. Navigated by the largest patimars for 20 
m. from Mullapoor to Shedashegur, rendered 
easy by uniformity of channel- The words 
mean black stream, spelled variouly, “ Cali," 

“ Kali," There are many “ black rivers" in 
India. 

CAUMA COOSHTEEA. See Kush or Cush. 

CAU MARA, See Sacti. 

CAUMDAIH CAUMOJEE. See Kush or 
Cush. 

CATJR NOOCIIIE, Tam. Justicia gan- 
darussa. 

CAUTH, or KUTff, or CUTCIL Guz. 
Hind. Catechu. 

CAUTLEY, SirProby Thos., k. c. b., 
entered the Bengal Artillery iu 1819. lie 
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I was employed in the field during tho years 
1820 and 1821, in the reduction of numerous 
forts in the kingdom of Oude. In 1825 and 
1826 he served at the siege of Bhurtpore. 
He was subsequently employed as a civil 
engineer on the eastern Jumna Canal in the 
North-west Provinces of India, and was the 
projector and the executor of the great Ganges 
Canal Works, which were opened in April 
1854. Sir Proby T. Cautley carried on ex¬ 
tensive researches in conjunction with Dr. 
Falconer, in the fossil remains in the Sewalik 
hills, lie presented to the British Museum 
an extensive collection of fossil mammalia 
from the Putijaub, duplicates of which are 
in the Museum at the East India House, 
lie wrote on a submerged city, twenty feet 
uuder ground, near Behut, in the Doab. Bl. 
As. Tr. 1834. On fossil quadrumina. Ibid. 
Use of wells, &c. in foundations, as practised 
in the Northern Doab. Structure of tho 
Sevalliek hills. Notice of a fossil monkey 
from tho Swallick bills. Coal and lignite 
in the Himalayas. Description of Sivatherium 
gigantiemn, fossil crocodile, Sevalliek hills, 
fossil ghurial, fossil hippopotamus, fossil 
camel, fossil tiger, fossil bear, Gold washings 
in the Goomti river, in the Sevalliek hills, 
between the Jumna and Sutlej rivers. Oil 
a new species of snake. Mastodonta dente- 
troites. Mastodons of Sevallicks. Manu¬ 
facture of tar in the Sevalliek hills. Panchukki 
or corn mill. Fossil giraffe. Dam sluices. Re¬ 
marks on the fortress of Aligurh. Caramssa 
bridge.— Gleanings of Soc. Peng. As. S. Tr, 
1834. Parlbt/s Military Repository Lond . 
Geol. Soc. Tr. 1840. 

CAUTOVANGA, a dark coloured, and very 
strong wood of Palghat, used for wheelwright’s 
work.— Col. Frith. 

CAUVERY, a river of the peninsula of 
India, which rises in the mountains of Coorg, 
50 miles from Mangalore, in L. 12° 25' N,, 
and L. 75° 35' E., and after an easterly course 
of 47 2 miles, it disembogues into the Bay of 
Bengal. It receives in its course the Magun- 
murchy, 40 miles; Bhovani, 120 miles; Noyel, 
95 miles; the Hennavutty; Leechman-Teert; 
Cubbany ; Shimska; Aikavati; Ambrawuty. 
and about 30,000 square miles are drained, 
The towns of Seringapatam, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, and Tranquebar are on its banks, as 
it passes through Mysore to the coast. At 
Trichinopoly, it forms the island of Seringham, 
and a mound at Coiladdy prevents the rejunc¬ 
tion of tho Cauvery and Coleroon, and 
the stream is led into numerous large irrigat¬ 
ing channels that aro conducted all through 
Tanjore. The largest of these are the Vettar, 
the Vellar and Arselar, all of whioh enter tho 
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CAVE TEMPLES. 

Bay of Bengal. Navigable for craft through 
the low country daring the inuudation. 
The Gungan Zooka fall, 370 feet, Barr Zooka, 
460 feot, occur in its course. 

CAUVERYPAUCK, a place midway be* 
tween Conjeveram and Arcot. Clive gained 
a battle here in February 1752, and the place 
surrendered to biin. 

CAVE. Eng. 

K 00> Bum | Gliar, Arab. Ters. 

CAVA or Kava, also called Ava Pepper, 
is from the Macropiper methysticum of the 
Pacific. Its root produces a stimulating 
liquor. 

CAVATUM TILLOO. Tam. Syn of An* 
dropogon citratum. 

CAVE TEMPLES, and monasteries in 
India, are very numerous. They consist of 
stupendous excavations and monolithic struc¬ 
tures made many centuries ago for religious 
and monastic purposes. These remains are 
found more especially in Western India and 
the Nizam’s dominions, but some are near 
Prome in Burmalt; there are a few in the 
Madras Presidency; a number in the Bombay 
Presidency ; several in the Hyderabad domi¬ 
nions ; many in Bengal, others in Bebar, in 
Malwa, in the valley of the Indus, among the 
wild mountains of Belooehistan and Afgha¬ 
nistan and Batnean. There are carved hills and 
a long series of cave-temples, full of elaborate 
sculptures representing Jialf-human, half-bes¬ 
tial shapes, and lordly forms of races which 
have now passed away from earth. In Wes¬ 
tern India alone, including the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, there are at least thirty series of cave- 
temples which have been examined by Europe¬ 
ans, besides a number of others which, on 
native information, are reported to exist. 
The excavations in the A junta ravine are 
very remarkable, and are the most important 
of the Buddhist caves. The excavations of 
Adjunta are entirely Buddhistic, and do not 
serve to illustrate the Jain and Braiiminical 
cave-temples. The Kylas at Ellora is a wonder¬ 
ful work of art—is one piece of rock— in 
fact, a small hill, cut into a temple. The 
caves of Elephanta overlook the harbour of 
Bombay ; those of Karli are close to the 
. high road from Bombay to Poona. The most 
splendid cave temple iu India which could be 
selected for reproduction by art is the principal 
excavation at Karli, and it is also interesting 
as the oldest Indian work of the kind known to 
^ Th® caves ®f Konnery are in the island 
e, and tho monastic system of the 
yhas its finest illustration in the 
fumitories, chapels, halls, and 
^ >'yhich the strange life of 

|em created, and which was 
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CAVE TEMPLES. 

at once its highest glory and the cause of its 
decay. 

The A junta caves are on the face of the 
mountain, in a narrow ravine in Kandeisb, and 
were described by Dr. Bird and Mr. Fergus- 
son along with those of Bajah and Beera 
in Bom. As. Trans. 1842, vol. i., 438. Account 
of Baugh in Malwa, by Captain Dangerfield, 
in Bom. Lit. Trans, vol. ii., 194. Hamilton’s 
Account of Kcneri, in Description of Hindos- 
tau, vol. ii., 171. Mr. Erskine wrote on the 
Temples of Western India in Bom. Lit. Trans, 
vol. ii. I)r. Bird’s Account of Cave Temples, 
vol. i., plates. Bombay 1848. Dr. Ste¬ 
venson wrote on Elephanta in Bom, As. 
Trims. 1852. 

Inthe caves at Karli near Poona, arc nu¬ 
merous inscriptions in tho Pali language, of 
date DC. 543, (Dr. Wilson ,) but if the Sa- 
livabana era be intended, then the date A.D. 

170 (Dr. Stevenson ,) the character used in 
those inscriptions is slightly modified Lat. The 
religion, or divinities or sages mentioned 
are buddhist, the invocation is to the Triad ) 
no doubt meaning Buddha, Dliurma, Sanga. 

Of the kings or princes mentioned, Dr.Wilson 
gays, Vijara; Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord 
of India, Garga, ruler of the Shaka. Drs. 
Wilson and Stevenson are not quite agreed 
about the reading. Of the numerous Buddhist 
inscriptions in the cave temple at Karli, 
Garga, the “ruler of the Shaka” (Sakya, 
Buddha’s tribe), is mentioned. Dr. Steven¬ 
son mistakes the language for Sanskrit, which 
Mr. Prinsep, from copies sent by Col. Sykes, 
proved to be Pali. The excavation of the 
temples, and gifts by individuals in aid, are 
mentioned. Vol. iii., p. 499. 

The cave temples in the southern part of 
India are classed by Mr. Fergusson into 

(a) The Vehara or monastery caves, which 
consist of (1) natural caverns or caves 
slightly improved by art. These are the 
most ancient, and are found appropriated to 
religious purposes in Bebar and Cuttack. 
Next (2) a verandah opening behind into 
cells for the abode of priests, as inCuttackand 
in the oldest Veliara caves. Ajunta (the third) 
has an enlarged hall supported on pillars. The 
most splendid of these caves are those of 
Ajunta, though the Dherwarra at Ellora is 
also fine, and there are some good specimens 
at Salsetto and Junir. 

(b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
class. These are the temples or churches 
of tho series, and one or more of them 
is attached to every set of caves in Western 
India, though none exist on the eastern 
side. Unlike the Vehara, all these caves > 
i have the same plan and arrangement. The/' 
Karli cave is the most perfect in Indi/ 
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CAVE TEMPLES. 


CAVE TEMPLES. 


All these consist of an external porch or 
music gallery, an internal gallery over the 
entrance, a central aisle which may be called 
a nave, roofed by a plain waggon vault, and 
a semi-dome terminating the nave, under 
the centre of which always stands a Dahgopa 
or Chaitya. In the oldest temples, the Dabgopa 
consists of a plain central drum, surmounted 
by a hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee, 
which supported the umbrella of State of 
wood or stone. These two classes comprehend 
all the Buddhist caves in India. 

(c) The third class consists of Brahminical 
caves properly so called. The finest specimens 
are at Ellora and Elephanta, though some good 
ones exist also on the island of iSalsette, and 
at Mahabalipur. In form many of them are 
copies of and a good deal resemble ( lie bud- 
dhist vihara. But they have not been ap¬ 
propriated from the buddhisfs, as the ar 
rangement of the pillars and position of the 
sanctuary are different. They are never sur¬ 
rounded by cells as all Yeharas are, and their 
walls are invariably covered or meant to be 
covered with sculpture, while the Yeharas are 
almost as invariably decorated by painting, 
except the sanctuary. The subjects of the 
sculpture of course always set the question 
at rest. 

(d) The fourth class consists of rock cut 
models of structural and brahminical temples. 
To this class belong the far-famed Kylas 
at Ellora, the Saivite temple at Doomnar, 
and the Ruths at Mahabalipur. This last is 
cut out of isolated blocks of granite, but the 
rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Ellora should 
perhaps form a fifth, but whether they are 
Brahminical or Jaina is undecided. 

The fifth or true Jaina caves occur at 
Khandagiri in Cuttack and in the southern 
parts of India. But are few and insigni¬ 
ficant. In the rock of Gwalior Fort, there 
are cut in the rock a number of colossal fi¬ 
gures, some thirty to forty feet high, of one 
of the Thirtankara, some sitting, some stand¬ 
ing. Their dates are about the tenth or 
twelfth century before Christ. 

The Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
of Rajahgriha. The Milk maid’s cave, and 
Brahman girls cave, have inscriptions in the 
Lath character. They are of about 200 B.C., 
and are the most ancient caves of India. The 
Nagarjum cave and Haft Kbaneh or ftatghur 
group are situated in the southern arm of the 
hill at some little distance from the Brahman 
girl aud Milkmaid’s cave. Another group is 
the neighbouring Kama chapara and Lomas 
Risbi eave. 

The caves of Udyagiri and Khandagiri hill, 
Shout twenty miles from Cuttack, and five 
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from Bcban Eswara, are next in antiquity to 
those of Behar. They are built on the hills 
of Udyagiri and Khandagiri. The former 
are Buddhist and the older; the latter, proba¬ 
bly, are Jaina. Many of the inscriptions are in 
the Lath character, and this gives their age 
as anterior to the Christian era. The frieze 
sculpturo in the Ganes gumpha is superior to 
any in India, and resembles that of the San- 
chi tope at Bhilsa. In it there are no gods, 
no figures of different sizes nor any extrava¬ 
gance. On the buddhist caves here, there 
are no figures of Buddha, or any images. In 
a Jaina cave on Khandagiri, the twenty-four 
Thirtankara; with their female energies, are 
sculptured. 

The Ajunta arc the most complete series 
of buddhist caves in India, without any 
mixture of brahmanism and contain types 
of all the rest. They are in a ravine or 
small valley in the ghat south of the Taptee. 
At Bang in a ravine or small valley in the 
ghat on the north side of the valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient buddhist caves. 

Those of Karli are not so extensive as 
the Ajunta, but still purely buddhistical, arid 
containing the largest and finest chaitya cave 
in India, Karli is about halfway between Poona 
and Bombay on the right hand side of the 
valley, as you proceed towards the sea. 

The Salsetteor Kenneri caves in the island 
of Salsetfce are also purely buddhist, but very 
inferior to the former. The Kenneri caves are 
excavated in a hill situated in the midst of an 
immense tract of forest country, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposed their date about the 9th and 
10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles south east from 
Nemuch, but close to Olmndivassa, contains 
buddhist caves with a brahmauical rock temple 
behind. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a 
porphyritic greenstone or amygdaloid. The 
Elephanta caves are cut in a harder rock 
than those at Ellora. Those of Dhumnar and 
Ellora contain a strong admixture of Brah¬ 
manism, and those of Elephanta are entirely 
Brahmauical, though perhaps of the samo 
age as those of Ellora. Mahabalipuram,or Seven 
Pagodas between Covelong and Sadras, 
south of Madras, have been described by Dr. 
Babington in Vol. 11 Trans. R. A. 8. p. 258; 
by Messrs, Chambers and Goldingham in 
A. 11. Vol. 1, p. 145, and V, p. 69, by Mr. 
Charles Gubbius in Bengal As. Soo. Jou*jual. 
and these reports have been completed by 
Major Carr. The Mahabalipur caves are 
ontrely Brahmanical, and have been excavated 
after all the other series r wero formed.-^ ergus- 
Bon's liockcut Temples of India, \ Vol IU } p, 
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cawnpore. 


CAYU-MANIS. 


499. Sea Ajunta. Buddha. Nasik. Junir. 
Kanari. Karli. Garuda. 

OAVES OP BURABUR. See Inscriptions 
p. 392. 

CAVE IH GHARIPUKI. See Buddha. 
CAVE IN NASIK. See Buddha. 


CAVE VIHAFA. See Buddha. 
CAVIARE. Eso.- 

Gna-Pi, Bubm. Caviarimn, Lat. 

G a vial Fr. Balachau. Malay. 

Caviar, >» Balachau Trasi „ 

Kaviar, Gkr. Ikra, Bus. 

Caviario, It. Caviario, Sr. 

Caviale ,, 

Caviare, a substance prepared in Russia, 


consisting of the salted roes of large fish. The 
best, which is made from the roe of the stur¬ 
geon caught in the Volga, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Astrachan, appears to consist entirely 
of the eggs: it is packed in small kegs, but 
the inferior sort is made into the form of dry 
cakes. It is highly esteemed in Russia, and 
also forms au article of considerable export ; 
30,000 barrels having been exported from 
Astrachan in a single season. The manufac¬ 
ture consists in separating the roe from its 
membranes, then washing in vinegar or white 
wine, and drying by spreading it out on a 
board in the air. Salt is then well rubbed 
in, and it is next put in a bag and the liquor 
pressed out. It is then packed in kegs for 
sale. During the three annual seasons of 
fasting in Russia, the consumption of caviare 
is very great, as it is also in Italy during the 
fasts of the church. It is eaten on bread, 
with oil and lemon juice or vinegar. —Tomlin- 
ion, page 354. See B&lachan. 

CAVIARIO. It, Sp. Caviare. 

CAVIARIUM. Lat. Caviare. 

CAVITA VIRKSEA. Can. Feronia ele- 
phantum. 

CAVITE, in lat. 14°29'N., the port and 
marine arsenal of Manilla, where ships are built 
and repaired. 

CAWA-ARANG, a light brown or pale 
brown coloured wood of Penang, from a very 
large tree; used for furniture and ornamental 
work .—Fritk (Qu. Kaya arang.) 

CAWNEE, from Kani, Karn. Tam. 
Tel. In Cuttack a handsbreadth. In the 
south of the peninsula of India a land mea¬ 
sure. At Madras the standard cawnie is 
twenty-four Mansi or Grounds, each of 2,400 
square feet. The cawnie is therefore 57,600 
square feet= 1*322 of ^n English acre. Ano¬ 
ther measurement, however, makes it some¬ 
what less than an acre.— Wilson* 

CAWNPORE, a military station and town 
on the bank of the Ganges river, in the Allah¬ 
abad district of the N. W. Provinces of 
India, 140 miles north-west of Allahabad. On 
the 26th June 1857, it oapitulated to the rebels 
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under Nana Rao, under promise of safe es¬ 
cort, but the garrison, under General Wheeler, 
were all destroyed, and on the 15th and 16th 
July all their wives and children were destroy¬ 
ed and thrown into a dry well. In and above 
the well at the entrenchment, and in the 
well of the slaughter-house, lie the bones of 
no less than 420 civilians, military officers and 
their wives, 400 private soldiers and their 
wives, and musicians, besides infants. If to 
these we add the Futteghur party and those 
who perished outside the entrenchments, we 
have not leas than a thousand Christians, the 
majority of whom were murdered in cold blood 
by order of Nana Rao. Seven Christian 
men, including DelafoBse and Thomson, 
twelve women and six faithful natives, who 
entered the entrenchment, alone ultimately 
escaped. Nineteen Christians and five chil¬ 
dren, who remained in Cawnpore, escaped by 
aid of the natives, besides a few drummers. 
Nana Row seems to have died in the forests of 
Nepaul. Cawnpore was retaken by General 
Havelock on the 17th July 1857. 

UAYAPUTI OIL. Oil of Cajeput. SeeCa- 
japuti. 

CAY-BOUNG-NGOT, also Hac-minsau, 
Coch-Chin. .Emblic myrobalan. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. ENG.Syn. of Cap¬ 
sicum arinuum, also Capsicum festigatum. 

Filfill-aclimar, An. I Cbabai; Chabe; Lombok ; 
Tabia, Bali. Ladamera; Lada cheat 


Meneshena, Can, Malay. 

Poivrod’ Eapagne, Fr. Filfil-i-surkh, Pers. 

Spaniacher Pfeffer, Ger. Brahu-maricha, Sans. 

Lal-mirch, Guz. Hind. Gas-miris, Singh. 

Peperone commune, It. Mollagai, Tam. 

Lombok, Jav. Merapa-kaia, , Tel. 


The powder of the dried pods of different 
species of capsicum, used as a stimulating 
condiment. See Capsicum. 

CAYHU-YNHDAN. Cochin-Chin., or 

Cayhu-ndahn. Coch-Chin. Sandal wood. 

CAY-KHE. Coch Chin. Millet. 

CAY-KHOAICA. Coch-Chin. Aristolo- 
cbia indica. 

CAYLEY, Dr. Henry, a Bengal Medical 
officer wbo entered the service in January 
1857. He was employed during the revolt 
of tbe Bengal soldiery and rebellion of 
1857-8, at Benares, Allahabad, and Goruk- 
pore. In May 1867, he went to Lein Ladak 
as political agent, in the territories of the 
maharajah of Casbmir, to protect and encour¬ 
age commercial intercourse through Ladak 
between India and Central Asia, and watch 
political events iu Central Asia and Eastern 
Turkestan. 

CAY-ME Coch-Chin. Tamarind. 

CAY-TAN H-YEN. Coch-Chin. Limes. 

CAYU-MANIS. Jav. Cassia lignea. 
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CEDAR. 


CEDAR OF INDIA. 


CAY-VANG DEE. Coch-Chin. 3 isnafras. 
t CAZLE, a mahomedan judge, religious and 
Civil. See Kazi. 

CAZVINI, or CASBINI. The name in 
history of Zacaria bin Mahomed bin Mahomed 
aUKousi al-Kazvini. He wrote the Ajaib-al- 
Makhlukat, or the Wonders of Creation in the 
Arabic tongue. It treats of natural history, of 
the qualities of animals, vegetables, and mine¬ 
rals, as also of waters, aerial spirits, fairies, 
genii, and talismans; but all, with a view to 
confute the Jewish rabbins. His work is 
much esteemed by the Orientals. It lias been 
translated out of Abrabic into the Turkish 
language, and also into Persian.— Ilist, of 
0eng is Can., p, 418. 

, CAZVINI. There is another Cazvini, who 
is the person meant by Abd-alLatif author of 
the book called Lubbat Tavarikh. He is cited 
by Golius in his Notes on Alfargani , pp. 4, 
0,6, and 22. History of Genqhiz Can , p. 418. 

CEANOTHUS PANICULATUS. Heyne, 
tyn. of Celastrus paniculatus. Wilid. 

CEB A DA. Sp. Barley. 

C.EBADA. Retonada-o-Entallecida. Sp.Malt. 
CEBOLA. Port, Onion. 

C^OLA ALBARRANA. Sp. Squill. 
CEBOLLA. Sp, Onion. 

CEBRIO, one of the Coleopteraof Hongkong. 
CECROPIA PELTATA of Borneo, yields 
caoutchouc. 


CEDAR. Eng, 

5™; An - Cedro, It. 

cZ r," Bat. 

Ceder, Dyr. Kedr. Bus. 

Cedre. F«. . (Jedro. Sr. 

Zed «r. . Ger. | 

A commercial term given to*Jthe woods of 
several distinct kinds of forest trees, the tim- 
bers of which are distinguished as Red and 
White Cedar; Barbadoes, and Bermuda cedar; 
Ce ar of Lebanon, Pencil cedar, Bastard 
cedar, &c., some of them growing in America, 
some in Europe, and some in Asia. The cedar 
of Lebanon, so famous in Scripture, was, in 
ancient times, much employed in the construc¬ 
tion of temples, and/or other religious build¬ 
ings and purposes, It is usually supposed 
to be Firms cedrus, called Cedrus Libanus or 
Cedar of Lebanon. The lofty Deodara, a native 
of the Himalayas,; with* fragrant and almost 
imperishable wood, and often called the In¬ 
dian cedar, is sometimes referred to the genus 
Pinus, and sometimes to Abies, Cedrus or 
Larix, with the specific name of deodara. 
But Dr. Hooker is of opinion that the 
Deodar and the cedar of Lebanon are identical. 
The cedar wood of scripture is supposed to 
be the sandarach tree, Thuja arfciculata. 
The woods of several of the Couifera are oalled 
cedars* But, in India, the term Bastard 
cedar is applied to the Guazaum tomentosai 

do ( 


ras. while in New South Wales, the term white 
ind cedar is applied to Melia azaderacb, and red 
cedar to that of Flindersia Australis, and 
in the name of Cedar is also given in India 
led to the woods of the Cedrela toona and 
al- Chickrassia tabularis. In China, a kind of 
:he cedar, probably a cypress, called Nan Mah, 
of or southern wood, which resists time and 
ie- insects, is considered peculiarly valuable, and 
es, is especially reserved for imperial use and 
to buildings, and the cedar-wood of Japan, ac- 
is cording to Tkunberg, is a species of cypress, 
en The cedar of Guiana is the wood of Icica 
8h altissima. The White Wood or White Cedar 
°f of Jamaica is Bignonialeucoxylon. The word 
“ cedar,” in the United States, is applied to 
bo various genera of the pine family. The White 
of Cedar of the southern swamps is a cypress; 
ed the wood of Juniperus virginianais called 
4, Red or Pencil cedar, that of J. Bermndiana 
8. is called Bermuda cedar, and that of J. Bar¬ 
is. badensis is called Barbadoes cedar, while 
the Juniper of the north of Spain, and south 
of France and of the Levant, is from J. oxy- 
tt. cedrus. The white cedar of North America, 
a less valuable wood than the red cedar, is 
yielded by Cupressus thyoide3. The cedar 
of New Zealand is Ilartiglusea spectabilis. 
g. The cedar of the Amazon is from the Cedrela 
is odorata of Von Martius. Under the term 
cedar, Colonel Frith describes a reddish co¬ 
loured wood of Palghat, specific gravity O'507, 
as a large tree, wood aromatic and used for fur- 
J* niture, and under the name of cedar-root, a very 
aromatic wood, used for ornamental furniture 
in Palghat. These two are possibly from the 
>f Cedrela toona. The wood of the Cedar of 

- Lebanon, as now met with, is not in much 
i esteem, but that of the Cedrus deodara of 
; the Himalayas, really possesses all the good 
1 qualities for which those of Lebanon were 
■» praised. Specimens of the wood of the In- 
r dian cedar, Cedrus deodara, and of the cy« 

‘ press, ‘‘ Cupressus torulosa” from the Hima- 

- layas, were shown by Dr. Royle at the Ex- 

- hibition of 1851 : the former has been in 
i troducedinto England as a beautiful ornamental 
r tree, but appears to promise well as a useful 
b timber tree, as the wood works well and 
t freely.— Faulkner, Dr. Hooker y Holtzappfel, 

• McCulloch , William s’ Middle Kingdom ,p. 275. 
i Burton's City of the Salt Lake. Hams, Nat . 
r Hist of Bible. See Chickrassia tabularis. Japan. 

CEDAR, BASTARD. Eng. Wood of Ce- 
i drela tuna. Roxb., also the wood of Guazama 
tomentosa, Kunth. See Cedar. Cedrela toona. 

CEDAR OF GOA. Cupressus Lusitanica. 
See Evergreens. 

CEDAR OF GUIANA. See Deodar. 
CEDAR OF INDIA. Eng. Abies deo¬ 
dara. Cedrus deodara. 
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CEDRELA TOONA. 


CEDKELA TOONA. 


CEDAR OF LEBANON. Eng. Abies 

cedrus. See Evergreens. 

CEDAR, PENCIL Eng. Jumperus ex- 

celsa. 

CEDEB. Dut. Cedar. 

CEDOAKIA. Sp. Zedoary. 

CEDKE. Fr. Cedar. 

CEDED DISTRICTS, a territory in the 
Madras Presidency in the very centre of the 
peninsula, now apportioned into the Bellary, 
Cuddapah and Kurnool collectorates. This 
tract of country belonged to the Mysore 
sovereign Tippu, and after his death, fell to 
the share of the Hyderabad state. Shortly after¬ 
wards, under the treaty of 1803, this share 
was ceded to the British on their agreeing to 
provide a subsidiary force of about ten 
thousand soldiers. Their numbers in 1868 
did not exceed 5,000, and were all stationed 
at Secunderabad, six miles from Hyderabad 
in the Dekhan. 

CEDRELACEiE. See Cedrela toona. 
Chickrassia. Chloroxylon swietenia. Satin 
wood tree. 

CEDRELA FEBRIFUGA, Syn. of Soymida 
febrifuga. 

CEDRELA HEXANDRA. (Wall, in 
Rcxb). Syn. of Cedrela tuna, Roxb. 

CEDRELA SERRATA. Roylk. 

Hill Toon Eso. [ Drawi Hind. 

Draws Hind. | Dirnri >> 


and its reddish coloured wood is used for 
cabinet-making purposes, It or an allied species 
is known also in Coimbatore under the name 
of Wunjooli maram; but, as this is a very 
heavy and strong hard wood, said to be admi¬ 
rably fitted for pestles and mortars and other 
purposes demanding great strength, but not 
for cabinet purposes, Dr. Wight suspected 
Roxburgh’s toona and the wunjooli to be 
different trees. Dr. Gibson reports that he 
had found this choice tree in one situation, 
viz., inland of Koorsulee; but adds, it pro¬ 
bably exists all along close balmy the ghats; 
aud, at another place, he says that it is not a 
common tree in our forests,but found in some of 
the greenwood jungles about the ghats, and also 
iu the bill range abutting on the Rajpooree 
Creek to the south. The wood is a choice one 
for cabinet purposes, but is not used for any 
others, except for house beams when it is pro¬ 
curable in sufficient quantity, In the raees of 
the south Konkan and lower Cauara, the tree 
is more common. It is, in as far as he was 
aware, never found inland. And again, he says 
it grows abundantly in some of the deep ra¬ 
vines in western Kandesh, and it grows in 
the ravines of the Concan, . In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, where it is known as Mabalimbo, its 
extreme height is 70 feet, circumference 5 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch 22 feet. Under this trees* 


This tree of the valleys of the N. W. Hima- name, Captain Sankey describes a Nagpore 
laya, is to be recognised by its long racemes \ timber as averaging 10 to 12 feet long and 
of flowers. It grows in Kulu and Kangra and ! to 4i feet in girth, and selling at 16 annas the 
Kaghan.-—C/ryA. Pmj. Rept. Voigt. 137. cubic foot. At the Tambur river, in East 
CEDRELA TOONA, Roxb. Cor. W. and A. Nepal, the vegetation in some spots is exceed- 
C. hexandra, Wall . in Roxb . ingty fine > and several lar g e toes occurred. Dr. 

Tunna. Boa. Smo. SooriTrce Eng. Hooker measured a Toon tree (Cedrela) thirty 

Kooruk of Bombay. Toona Hind. feet m g lr *h at five feet ab °vc the ground. In 

Thit-ka-do. Burm. Toon Mahr. Kulu and Kangra, the wood, of a red color is 

Tunda. Can. Kooruk „ esteemed for furniture, being very durable. The 

Em. Toona maram T*si, , J a8 f Wan D ““ Was 0UC * [° 0U wood > 

Bastard cedar. „ Wunjooli maram ! „ j scarcely a tree is left. Dr. Cleghorn urged 

„ mahogany. „ Nandi Tel. the zemindars and English settlers to plant it 

Indian mahogany Mabalimbo. Uria. along the banks of water courses in Kangra 
This large and valuable tree grows at the valley. South-easterly, Lieut Nuthall, as quoted 
foot of the Himalayas and to the south, in by Captain Muuro, mentions toon as one of the 
Bengal and both peninsulas of India, in vary- woods of Arracan, under the name of “tbit* 
ing abundance. It is said to be abundant ka-do.” A tree is found, also, Dr. Brandis tells 
in Travancore. A specimen of wood sent by us, ou the hills aud on the plains of British 
General Cullen, as of this tree, showed the Burmah, plentiful in some districts and, if not 
grain and polish remarkably well: it was how- identical with the Toon of Bengal, is certainly 
ever of a brighter colour, and apparently of a nearly related to it. A cubic foot of the Bur* 
denser quality than any met with in the mah wood weighs lbs. 28. In a full grown 
market, inducing a doubt as to its being of tree on good soil the average length of the 
the same species. It was stated to be abun- trunk to the first branch is 40 feet and aver* 
dant 25 miles north-east of Trevandrum. The age girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground 
tree is found in the Mysore and Salem jungles is 8 feet. It sells in Burmah* at 8 annas per 
in large quantities, also along the crest of the cubic foot. It will be seen from the above, 
h Travancpre to Goa. In Coimba- that it has a wide range throughout India, fur- 

w t re0 0 f iMgssUe, mates a beautiful wood, in the northern pro- 
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CEDRUS DEODARA. 


CEDRUS DEODARA. 


vinces, made into furniture of all kinds, and 
much admired for its close grain and beautiful 
colour, resembling mahogany, though lighter 
than it and not so close grained, but to which it 
is deemed equivalent. It is called BaatardCedar 
from an aromatic resin exuding from it, resem¬ 
bling that of the American cedar. It is often 
sold in Madras under the general name of 
« Chittagong wood/’ and is the most valuable 
of the woods known by that commercial name. 
The true Chittagong wood, however, being 
Chicrassia tabnlaris. Cedrela tuna has an 
erect trunk of great height and size, with 
smooth grey bark. The flowers are very nu¬ 
merous, small, white and fragrant, like honey. 
The seeds are numerous, imbricated, winged. 

It seems probable .that the trees known 
“ commercially” as Toon are at least different 
species; but the woods sold under this name 
are all red coloured, of varying hues. It is 
used all over India by cabinet makers for fur¬ 
niture. The Qumsur “ Mahalimbo ” wood, 
said to be this tree, and to be tolerably com¬ 
mon, is described as not liable to be attacked 
by insects, and is, on that account, used for 
making boxes, &c. The fruit and bark are 
used medicinally in fever and rheumatism. 
The bark is powerfully astringent, but not 
bitter. The native physicians use it in con¬ 
junction with the powdered nut of the Cmsal- 
pinia bonducella, an intense bitter. M. Nees 
von Esenbeck has published an account of 
some experiments on the bark, which indi¬ 
cated the existence of a resinous astringent, 
a brown astringent matter, and a gummy 
brown extractive matter resembling ulmine. 
The bark was used in Java by Blume, in epi¬ 
demic fevers, diarrhoea and other complaiuts. 
Horsfieid gave it in dysentery, but only in 
the last state, when inflammatory symptoms 
had disappeared. Its flowers, in conjunction 
with safflower (koosumbha) are used by the 
inhabitants of Mysore for dyeing the beautiful 
red colour called there Gul-i-Nari.— Drs. Rox¬ 
burgh i. 635, Hooker , Mason , Gibson , Cleghorn 
in M . E, J, R., Cleghorn in Punjab Report, 
Kuln and Kangra, Ainslie, O'Shoughnessy 
and McClelland. Captain Macdonald, Captain 
ffankey, Voigt, p. 137. 

CEDRO. It. Sp. Cedar. 

CEDRON or KEDRON, a brook that rises 
about two miles from Jerusalem, and flows 
through the valley of Jehosaphat to the Dead 
Sea. 

CEDRUS- Lat. Cedar. 

CEDRUS DEODARUS. Lambert. 
Cedrus Libani 1 Loud. 

„ Atlantica 1 Jfeu. 

Abies deodara, 

Pinu8 „ Lambert, 
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Deodar Eng. 

Sacrod Indiau Fir „ 
Himalayan cedar „ 
Deva Dara Hind. 

Kelu Htmal. 


Kilei 

Killar 

Kelmung 

Keling 


Himal. 

,» 

Tibet. 


The weight of scientific evidence goes to 
prove that the Himalayan cedar is identical 
with that of Lebanon and Taurus in Asia 
Minor. This is one of the Coniferra, and 
grows in the N. W. Himalaya, in Kullu and 
Kangra, along with several others, of which 
Dr. Cleghorn names the following, viz : 

Kelu, Cedrus deodara, Deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. Grows on the north slope of Dhaola 
Dhar, and in Kullu. 

Kail, Pir.us excelsa, Lofty pine, in Kullu, 
uofc in Kangra. 

Chil or Chir, P. longifolia, Long-leaved 
pine. Grows luxuriantly on north slopes, 
timber best at 4-5000 feet. 

Neoza, P. gerardiana, Gerard's, or edible 
pine. A few trees across the Dhaola Dhar, 
near Ulassa on the Ravi. ■ 

T6s, Picea Webbiana, Webb’s pine or silver 
fir. The wood is not much valued; its shingles 
are laid on the roofs of houses. 

Rai, Abies Smithiana. Himalayan spruce. 
The rai is often 100 feet high, and 5 feet in 
diameter. 

Deodara, Cupressus torulola, Twisted cy- 
At the head of the Parbati (Longden). 
Bramhi or Rakhab, Taxua baccata, Common 
yew. In Kullu, very scarce. 

Leuri or Suri, Juniperus excelsa. Pencil 
cedar. On the crest of Dhaola Dhar and in 
Lahul. 

He is of opinion that plantations of the 
indigenous pines would not answer. At pre¬ 
sent, he says we have no record of the growth 
of Himalayan conifers, but we know that they 
grow very slowly. Mr. Batten states “it 
is difficult in a garden, with every means of 
watering at hand, to show a good sized chir 
tree, Pinus longifolia, after ten years of care,” 
and the Rev. Mr. Parker furnishes the follow¬ 
ing approximate rate of the growth for this 
tree, Pinus longifolia. He writes, ** I think 
that trees of the diameter named below 
have the ages assigned to them or nearly so. 
6 inches in 20 years, 9 in 30} 12 in 45,15 
in 55,18 in 70.” 

The distribution of the Himalayan pines he 
adds is very remarkable. The Deodar has noi 
been seen east of Nepal, nor the Pim 
Gerardiana, Cupressus torulosis or Jmiperu 
communis, On the other hand,* Podocarpus i 
confined to the east of Katmandoo. Abies Bn 
noniana does not occur west of the Gogw 
nor the larch west of the Cosi, nor funerer 
cypress (an introduced plant howevf^^ 
the Teesta, inSil^' 
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and Bhotan (including yew, juniper, | is black loam, very rich, and the trees are 

and Podocarpus }, eight are common to the full of turpeutine. Cedrus deodara timber is 
North-west Himalaya (west of Nepal) and very useful for railway purposes, and 12,000 
four are not: of the thirteen natives of the tons were sent down the Chenab in one year. 
North-west Provinces, again, only five are not Deodar is abundant in Bussahir. In the 
found in Sikkim, and he adds, I have given territories of Mandi and Sukhet, and in the 
their names below, because they show how Hill states of Koti Kamharsen, and Bagi, 
European the absent ones are, either specifically which overlook the lower Sutlej, all the good 
or iii affinity. I have stated, he continues, that deodar trees (“ Kelu”) have of late years 
the Deodar is possibly a variety of the Cedar been removed from within three miles of the 
or Lebanon. This is now a prevalent opinion, river, but the interior hills of Bussahir are 
which is strengthened by the fact that so many extensively clothed with the finest deodar, 
more Himalayan plants are now ascertained to particularly on the upper parts of the northern 
be European than had been supposed before slopes, commencing at Nachar, and termina- 
they were compared with European specimens; ting near the Hangarang ridge, which forms 
such are the yew>Juniperu$ communis, Berberis the northern limit of this beautiful tree ; and 
vulgaris , Qucrcus ballota , Popidus alba , and iudeed, of all arboreous vegetation, except 
Euphratica , <fcc. The cones of the Deodar are birch and junipers, 
identical with those of the Cedar of Lebanon; In the Nachar forest, Dr. Cleghorn measur- 
the Deodar has, generally, longer and more ed one tree twenty-eight feet in circum- 
pale bluish leaves and weeping branches, but Terence, at four feet from the ground, 
these characters seem to be unusually deve- A remarkable tree in this locality was 
loped in English gardens; for several persons, mentioned by Drs, Thomson and Hoff- 
well acquainted with the Deodar at Simla when meister as thirty-six feet in girth, but it 
asked to point it out in the Kew Gardens, have divides into two trunks. In travelling along 
indicated the Cedar of Lebanon, and when the Hindustan and Tibet road, many Cedars 
shown the Deodar, declared that they never saw may be seen twenty feet in girth, and 100 to 
that plant in the Himalaya.— (Hooke's Him 130 feet in height. The remaining forests of 
Jour. Vol. II., p. 41.) If this be identical with the deodar should be carefully preserved, 
the Abies cedrus, the Cedar of Lebanon, the Its wood is fragrant, of a reddish yellow colour, 
Pinus Cedrus, Linn., Lamb., it grows also in highly resinous and inflammable; very durable, 
Lebanon and the Taurus range of Lebanon, yields valuable timber, it is also not subject to 
but the cedar wood ot Scripture is supposed to warp. Thenativesof thehills venerate the groves 
have been from the Sandarach tree, the Thuja surrounding their temples and religiously 
articulata. The Cedrus deodara is a magnificent conserve them, whilst to the state, the wood 
tree with a trunk from 12 to 30 feet in girth, is of the greatest importance for house and 
growing on the mountains of Kedar Kantha, bridge building.—AW. Cyclop. Clegh. Rept. 
Nepaul and Thibet, up to heights of 7,000 and on Punj. Kulu and Kangra, pp. 4 to 190. 
12,000 feet, as also in the woods of Almorab, Hook. Him . Journ ., Vol . ii. p. 41. Hodgson's 
at Kullu, Kangra and Kaghan, but in Hazara Nagasaki , pp. 342 & 3. Boyle's III Him. 
it is scarce. It resembles the cedar of Lebanon, JSot. p. 350. 

but, unlike it, the resinous wood of the Deodar CEDRUS LIB ANUS. Cedar of Lebanon* 
is very durable, lasting from 200 to 400 years. See Deodar. 

It has succeeded well in England. The tract CEIBA PENTANDRA, G^bt, Erioden- 

iu the Sitlej valley producing deodar, lies dron anfractuosum, D. G 1 . 

between 77° 59' and 78° 31' east longitude, CELASTRINEiE. Spindle trees. Eng, 

and 31° 23J' and 31° 40' north latitude. The English name is derived from the use 

(Punj. Rep. p, 4 ,) The deodar is not made of its very compact wood.— John's Forest 

abundant in Hazara (except in Kaghan), and is Trees of Britain , Vol L, p. 34. 

becoming scarce. Dr. Cleghorn only observed CELASTRUS EMARGINATA. Willde. 

it on the north side of the Mochpura range, to- This shrub, which grows on the Coromandel 

wards the Jelum, and sparingly on Thandiani, coast, makes good fences and fuel.— Voigt 

Dr. Cleghorn says that Mr. Strong measured CELASTRUS MONTANA, Roxb,; W, A 

a deodar tree in the deodar forest at Nachar A. ; W. Ic. 

after felling 122 feet long, the but end girth Celastrus paniculatus. Wight* 

14 feet 6 inches, and the top 12 feet 4 inches Kangunee, Mahr. I Gaja Chinno, Ten, 

11 '* * f Mai Kangunee, Hind. Gichangi, ,, 

° * Danti Chettu, Tel. jPedda danti, „ 

6 .A scrubby, crooked shrub, found on the 
gKth. c or o ra andel Coast and in barren hills, chiefly 
1 of the Deccan. The wood, hard and durable, 
je 80 “ is sought after as a choice dunnage for roof 
93 C * 93 


anoiner standing about 150 feet higl 
at bottom 18 feet, 4 inches; these 
exceptions. Some he measured 26 feet i 
Tha average, taking the whole foreat, 
1«m than 15 feet girth at bottom. 1 
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tiles, said to last for forty years, a duration 
greatly exceeding that of any other dunnage 
material.— Roxb. Gibson. Voigt. Rohde. 

CELASTRUS NUTANS. Roxb. FI Iud. 
Syn of Celastrus paniculatus. Willd. 

CELASI’RUS PANICULATA, Wiilde. ; 
Roxb. ; Wight & Am.; W. 7c. 

Celastrus nutans, Roxb. 

rothiana, Schultes. 

Ceannthus paniculatus, Hegne. 

Scutia paniculata, Don. 


Staff tree. 

Eng. 

I Bavungi. 

Tel. 

Malkaugni. 

Him i 

Guudu meda. 

>» 

Vall-ulavi. 

Tam. | 

Maneru. 


Mai kaogfkanoi. 

» j 

i Mai erikata. 


Mala-erikata. 

Tkl. 1 

Maivala erikat. 



The oil. 


Malkungunee oil. 


Oleum Nigrum. 


Staff Tree oil. 


Valuluvy tylura. 


Valuluvy yennai 

Tam. 

Malkungunee ka tel Hd. 

Bavungie noona 

Tkl. 

Vaylarie tyluia 

Tam. 


The Leaves . 


Kataj 

Him 

| Kuter 

Him 

A large scrambling 

shrub, grows in 

most 


parts of India. Seeds have a very hot biting 
taste, and yield an empyreumatic oil by des¬ 
tructive distillation, either alone or in combi¬ 
nation with other ingredients. It was at one | 
time much used in the treatment of Beri-beri. 
The red seeds are given to cattle and are 
officinal, being considered hot and adminis¬ 
tered for rheumatism. The leaves also are 
officinal,and a deep scarlet colored oil, obtain¬ 
ed by expression from the seeds, is rubbed 
and given internally in rheumatism; the 
oleum nigrum, an empyreumatic black oily 
fluid, is obtained by the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of the seeds, but it does not differ 
in any sensible degree from the empyreu¬ 
matic products of the distillation of the 
common fixed oils, containing naptha and 
other carburets of hydrogen. Large quanti¬ 
ties would doubtless yield paraffine and creo 
sote. In Ajmere the seed is imported from 
Marwar and Godwar, is there considered 
sudorific,and generally heating, and is swallow¬ 
ed whole in rheumatism. It is used in horse 
Shaughnessy, p. 27 1, Gent. Med . 
Top. p. 146. Dr. J. L, Stewart. Malcolmson, 
p. 312. 

CELASTRUS ROTHIANA. Sohult. 
Syn. of Celastrus paniculatus, Willd. 

CELASrRUS SCANDENS, Celastrus 
Benegalensis, Celastrus venenatus. See Celas- 
trinae. 

CELEBES, an island in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, in'configuration has been compared 
to a star-fish, from which the radiating limbs 
on one side have been removed; and this very 
singular form also distinguishes Gilolo, an 
island not far distant from it to the eastward. 
Mr, St- John describes its climate as salu¬ 


brious, restores to health the consti¬ 
tutions impaired by residence on the marshy 
plains of the less elevated regions of India. 
Celebes occupies the centre of the tropical 
zone, and lies in the Molucca sea. Its length 
and breadth it is difficult to estimate, being 
composed of four peninsulas, with an area of 
13578 miles. (Melville de Carnbee> Moniteur 
I des hides Orientals). Its coast presents a 
j great number of bays, gulfs, aud capes of ec¬ 
centric outline. The surface is lofty, with 
considerable bills, and towards the north 
are several active volcanoes. Some of the 
mountains rise seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea ( Temminck , Coup 
de (Eil sur les Possessions Neerlandaises , iii, 
81), usually with round or flat tops. Though 
a mountainous island, Celebes presents along 
the borders of the sea wide plains covered 
with verdure and beautiful valleys, some of 
which enclose maguificeut basins of limpid 
water, raised on a smooth plateau, encircled 
by a rim of low lulls. Thick forests cover the 
hills and large tracts of the level country 
with oaks, maples, sycamores, cedars, teak- 
trees, and the upas. Celebes is less populous 
in proportion to its extent, than many other 
islands of the Archipelago. 

Klabat is a conical volcanic mountain, ris¬ 
ing G,50() feet above the sea in the northern 
peninsula of this island;the two southern 
prongs of this island form the Gulpli of Boni, 
which stretches three degrees uorthward into 
the centre of the island. Its entrance is about 
eighty miles wide, but narrows to thirty miles, 
till at its head it again expands to forty-five 
miles. Celebes, on its eastern coast, is fronted 
by islands, and many islands are scattered over 
the bays of Tolo and Tominie, or Goonong 
Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, is in general 
high, bold land. Its extreme point is called 
Cape Coffin, and the whole of the islands 
that stretch from it to Menado bay are some¬ 
times called Banca islands.— (llorsburgh.J 
The tongue of land in the north of Celebes, 
known administratively uuder the name of the 
Dutch Residency of Menado, comprehends all 
the northern extent of the island, from the bay 
of Palos in the west, to the cape of Taliabo in 
the east, and comprises the great bay or arm 
of the sea of Gunong-tello, which stretches in 
a westerly direction between the two penin¬ 
sulas. The Dutch Residency of Menado in¬ 
cludes uuder its jurisdiction the whole federa¬ 
tive states of Minahassa; the small kingdom of 
the northern coast; the very extensive districts 
in the west part of the peninsula, where Govern¬ 
ment exercise sway, besides the islands of 
Sangir and Talaut to the north, as well as the 
lesser island of the west coast and the large 
gulf of Tomini. 
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The population is composed of native Chris¬ 
tians, Malays, and Chinese. In 1840 there were 

reckoned in Minahassa:— 

Natives 78,70° The districts of 

Christians. 5,687 Gorontak 50,000 

Malays. 2,875 Sangir&Talaut 

Chinese. 510 islands. 40,000 

Free i Slaves. 500 - 

Total...178,272 

Without taking into account the number of the 
Alfoura population of the interior, which 
cannot be very considerable, seeing that the 
elevated and woody parts of Kayeli, Toradja 
and To-meiku appear to be thinly peopled. 

The Minahassa confederation in the north 
of Celebes counts 286 villages; the principal 
districts are Tondano, Langoang, Kakes, 
Temehon, Sender, Kawakkoang, Tompasse, 
Amurang, Belang and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment ; the Resident and three other Eu¬ 
ropean civil employes, assisted by an indeter¬ 
minate number of native functionaries, admi¬ 
nister the Government. The resident is under 
the orders of the governor of the Moluccas, 
the head quarters of which is Amboyna. 

Sangir, and the numerous islands of this 
group occupy a superficies of 13 square leagues; 
the Talaut and the Meangis islands united 
are 18 square leagues; these archipelagos, 
formerly subject to the authority of the Sul¬ 
tans of Ternate, now make part of the Residen¬ 
cy of Menado. 

Several extinct volcanoes, and some still in 
full action, are found in the Sangir group ; 
the devastations which they commit from 
time to time have often been fatal to the in¬ 


consists of a small irregnlar central area, with 
four long peninsulas. The two on the south 
are separated by the Gulf of Boni; in the S. 
W. peninsula, two languages are spoken, the 
M Maugkasa” or “ Mangkasara,” and (of which 
word the Netherland capital Macassar is only 
a corruption of the Dutch), and the “ Wugi" 
or “ Bugi” which originally was more parti¬ 
cularly limited to the coast of the Gulf of 
Boni. North of Macassar, in the most western 
part of the island, is another people, the 
“ Mandbar,” who speak a third language. On 
the island of Buton, which may be regarded 
as a part of the peninsula east of the gulf of 
Boni, a fourth tongue is spoken. In the 
northern peninsula are the people speaking 
the “ Gorontalo” and the “ Menado” languages 
(Bikmore, 97). Minahassa is iu the northern 
extremity of Celebes. In the interior are a 
people whom the coast tribes call Turaju, 
who are said to be cannibals, and head 
hunters. (Bikmore,) This was stated many 
years ago by Dr. Crawfurd, who says (Vol. 
i. p. 243) “ some of the savages of Borneo 
destroy their prisoners and devour their 
flesh. One nation of Sumatra acquainted with 
, the art of writing and possessed of books, are 
I well known to be cannibals. Among other 
tribes, the skulls of enemies are held as tro¬ 
phies round their habitations. Among the 
people of Celebes, when an enemy falls wound¬ 
ed on some occasions, they actually devour his 
heart, and there is hardly a warrior of note who 
at some time or other has not partaken of 
the horrid repast. * Crawfurd had seen several 
who had done so, and one person told him it 
did not differ in taste from the offal of a goat 
or buffalo.” Macassar is the most notorious 


habitants. The eruption of Duwana, in 1808, 
completely annihilated the village of Tagalan- 
do, destroyed all the surrounding forests, and 
suddenly deprived the inhabitants of all 
means of livelihood, by the destruction of their j 
fields. The Gunong-api causes numerous ra¬ 
vages in the island of Sjauw ; its peak, 6000 
feet above the level of the sea, forms the cul¬ 
minating point of this group. Gunong-abu 
covers with its base all the northern part of 
Sangir-besar: this volcano has not been active 
since 1812, when the torrents of lava destroy¬ 
ed the extensive forests of cocoanut trees 
with which this part of the island was cover¬ 
ed, and caused the death of many of the in¬ 
habitants. These islands furnish more than 
twenty-five kinds of wood suited for building 
and furniture. Two harbours, sheltered from 
all winds, exist in the^ larger Sangir, one in 
the Bay of Taruna, the other, called Midelti, 
on the eastern side.— (Joum, Ind, Arch . for 
Deo, 1850, page 764.) 

It will be seen from the above that Celebes 
95 < 


place in the Eastern Archipelago for the 
Bugi people to run amok. On the average 
one or two occur in the month. It is in fact the 
national mode of committing suicide, amongst 
the natives of Celebes, and is therefore the 
fashionable mode of escaping difficulties. 
Ten or twenty persons are some times killed 
and wounded at one of the amok. Stabbing and 
killing at all he meets, the a*mok runner is 
at last overpowered and dies in all the excite¬ 
ment of battle. It is a delirious intoxication, a 
temporary madness, absorbing every thought 
and action. (Wallace i. 174./ Macassar men 
is a common name of the Bugi race. 
The Macassar people were taught mahomed- 
anism in the early part of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, but the Portuguese arrived A. D. 1525, 
and they embraced Christianity. (Bikmore 
99.) The Bugi are now the great naviga¬ 
tors and traders of the Eastern Archipelago. 
In the beginning of the western monsoon, they 
go in great numbers to the Arm islands, 
which is the principal rendezvous for the 
) 95 
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people of Ceram, Goram, the Ki islands, 
Tenimber, Baba, and the adjacent coast of 
New Guinea, a distance from Macassar of 
upwards of 1,000 miles. They carry Eng¬ 
lish calicoes, cotton goods of their own 
manufacture, Chinese gongs, and arrack, and 
the return cargoes are tortoise-shell, mother 
of pearl shell, pearls, birds of paradise, and 
tripang, the Malay term for all the kinds of 
Holothuriae or Sea Cucumbers. Of tripang 
alone, about 14,000 piculs are yearly shipped 
from Macassar, of a value of 600,000 dollars, 
or £150,000. It is estimated that the 
annual value of goods carried by the Bugi to 
the Arru islands from Macassar alone is 
80,000 dollars, or 200,000 guilders, and of 
those taken to the Arru group from other 
places 20,000 dollars, or 50,000 guilders. 
( Bikmore , 101.) 

The Bugi are the most enterprising race of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Although they bear 
some personal resemblance to the Malays, 
arising probably from a common origin, in 
every quality but courage they are essentially 
different. Exposed to the same temptations, 
and most skilful and adventurous navigators, 
they have never adopted the occupation of 
piracy, but abhor and resist it, and defend 
themselves against the Malay prahus with 
the most heroic and desperate valour when¬ 
ever they are attacked, proceeding, if over¬ 
powered, to blow up their vessels rather than 
submit. The poorest of these hardy islanders 
is as impatient of a blow as a European 
gentleman; and it is permitted to any one to 
avenge an affront by the death of the person 
who offers it. A more than Spartan training is 
bestowed on children. The males at the age 
of five or six are removed from their parents, 
lest they should be made effeminate by indul¬ 
gence, and they are not restored to their fami¬ 
ly until they are of an age to marry. They 
are the Phoenicians of the Indian Archipela¬ 
go, and there is not a coast from the northern 
shores of the Australian continent to the 
Malay peninsula where their ships are not 
habitually seen. These adventurers leave 
their country in the beginning of the eastern 
monsoon on a trading voyage, and proceed 
westward until they reach Singapore. With 
vessels of peculiar build, of from forty to 
fifty tons burthen, they conduct almost the 
whole carrying trade of the Archipelago. 
They own at least 1,000 ships, the outward 
cargoes consisting of cotton cloths, gold dust, 
edible bird’s* nests, tortoise shell, trepang or 
eea slugs for Chinese epicures, scented woods, 
coffee, and rice ; and in spite of the jealous 
and restrictive policy of the Dutch, they have 
greatly contributed to diffuse British ma¬ 
nufactures throughout the islands of the 


Eastern Seas. (Quarterly Review, No. 222, 
p . 502.) 

The population of Celebes was estimated by 
Mr. Crawfurd at 900,000: if it were as well 
peopled as Java, it would number 14,000,000 
inhabitants ,—(Quarterly Review , No, 222, 
p, 503.) But at present, according to St. John 
(i. p. 351), it does not exceed 1,104,000 
people. Its cotton tape, silk tape and em¬ 
broidered tape, was exhibited at the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1862. It produces Teak. Tbe 
people of Minahassa, in the north-east part of 
Celebes, differ much from all the other people 
in tbe Archipelago. They are of a light brown 
or yellow tint, often approaching the fairness 
of a European, of a rather short stature, stout 
and well made, of an open and pleasing counte¬ 
nance, but disfigured, as age advances, with 
projecting cheek bones, and with the usual 
long, straight, jet black hair of the Malays. 
The coast people, where there has been inter¬ 
mixture, are coarse ; but in inland villages, 
where the race is pure, both men and women 
are remarkably handsome. They are quiet 
and gentle, submissive to authority, and are 
easily induced to learn and adopt the habits 
of civilized life; they seem capable of acquir¬ 
ing a considerable amount of intellectual edu¬ 
cation, and they are clever mechanics. Up to 
the early part of the 19 th century, up to 1822, 
this people lived in tribes each under its own 
chief, always at war with each other, speaking 
different languages, unintelligible to each 
other. They built their houses on lofty posts, 
to protect themselves, they were head-hunters 
like the Dyak of Borneo, and were said to 
be cannibals. Human skulls were the great 
ornaments of a chief’s house, and when a chief 
died, two skulls of an enemy, or failing that, 
of his slaves, were placed at his grave, and 
they worshipped deities in the mountain, the 
torrent, the lake, and certain trees and birds, 
and wore only a strip of bark. In 1822, tbe in¬ 
troduction of coffee planting and a settled Go¬ 
vernment altered all that, and the people, 
though still speaking different tongues, are now 
the best clothed, best housed, best fed and 
best educated in the Archipelago. Much of 
this has been due to the tractable nature of 
this people, for near Menado is a race called 
Bantek, strong, but intractable, who h$ve 
hitherto resisted all efforts to improve them. 
There are some of the less civilized tribes 
which have semi-Papuan features and hair; 
while in some villages, the true Celebes or 
Bugi physiognomy prevails. The plateau of 
Tondano is chiefly inhabited by people nearly 
as white as tbe Chinese, and with very pleasing 
semi-European features. The peopleofSiau and 
Sanguir much resemble these, and Mr. Wal¬ 
lace believes them probably to be immigrants 
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from some of the islands of North Polynesia. 
The Papuan type will represent the remnant 
of the aborigines. The languages contain a 
Celebes Malay element, and a Papuan element, 
along with some radical peculiarities derived 
from the Siau and Sanguir islands further 
north, and therefore probably derived from 
the Philippine Islands. 

The natural history of Celebes has been 
much investigated. M. Fasten, a Dutch Natu¬ 
ralist, spent two years in the north part about 
1840*. The L’Astrolable, French ship of dis¬ 
covery,touched there, and procured specimens. 
The Dutch naturalists Rosenborg and Bernste- 
in also collected there and in the Sula islands, 
and Mr. A. R. Wallace and Mr, Allen, his 
assistant, both collected there. It lias also 
been described by Dr. Crawfurd, Mr. St. 
John, and Professor Biktnore. According 
to Professor Bikmor«(378), gold is found 
in great quantities in Celebes. It occurs 
overall the northern peninsula from the Mina- 
hassa south to the isthmus of Talas. Of the 
birds of Celebes, 191 species are known, of 
which 128 are land birds. Livistonia rotundi- 
folia is supposed by Mr. Wallace to be the 
fan-palm, of the leaf of which the people 
of Celebes make Water buckets and baskets. 
According to Mr. Wallace, Celebes has the 
Oarpophaga luctuosa, a fine cream-coloured 
pigeon, also the Coracias Temminckii. Thaeui- 
cophaua callirhyncus is one of the finest 
known cuckows. Its bill is of a brilliant 
yellow red and black. Ornithoptera remus, 
the largest and most beautiful of all the butter¬ 
flies, is found in Celebes. [Wallace, p. 284.) 

Accipiter trinotatus, a beautiful hawk 
with elegant rows of large round white spots 
on the tail. Strix Rosenbergii and S.Javanica, 
the latter in all the islands up to Lombok) 
Fhlegamas tristigmata, the ground dove of 
Celebes. 

The Maleo, or Megaceplialon rubripes, 
deposits its eggs in the loose sand of the 
sea beach, in holes just above liiuh-water 
large egg, which 
she covers over ana reViirnl I, 

but many birds lay in the same hole, A 
dozen eggs are often found together. One egg 
fills an ordinary teacup, from 4 to 4 A inches 
long, and to wide. They are very good 
to eat, and much sought after. The hen-bird 
takes no further care of the eggs, which the 
young bird breaks through about the 13th day, 
and runs at once to the forest. Each hen 
lays six or eight eggs in season of two or 
three months. Cittura cyanotes, the forest 
king-fisher* Meropogon Forsteni. Oarpophaga 
Forsteni a fruit pigeon of North Celebes. 
Buceros cassidix, the great hornbill of Ce¬ 
lebes. Trichoglossus ornatus, a beautiful 


brush-tongued paroquet, Corvus advena, a 
rare black and white crow. Anoa depress'!- 
cornis, (Sapi utan, Malay) the wild cow of 
Celebes. It is smaller than other wild cattle. It 
is found in the mountains. Cyuopithecus ni- 
grescens, the black baboon monkey. Tachyris 
zarinda, a rare butterfly, with cinnabar red 
wings. Idea tondana, a semi-transparent butter¬ 
fly of Celebes. Papilio androcles, one of the 
largest and rarest of swallow-tailed butterflies. 
Cicindela hems, and C. gloriosa also occur, the 
latter of a rich velvetty green colour.— Quar¬ 
terly Revieio, iVo* 222, p. 503. Professor 
Bikmore't Travels, pp. 101 to 378. Craw¬ 
furd's Dictionary oj the Archipelago, Vol i., 
p. 243. St- John's Indian A) chi pda go, Vol . 
i., p. 351. Wallaces Malay Archipelago, 
Vol. i., p. 175. Ilorsburgh. TemmincL Coup 
d' (Eil sur les Possessions Neerlandaises iii, 

5, quoted in Jouni. Indian Archipelago for 
Dec. 1850, 764. See Tulour or Salibaboo 

Islands. India, pp. 320, 352, and 353. Ser- 
aiigani Islands. 

CELERY, Eng. Apium graveolens. 

Kurufs. Ah. 

Cultivated by the Europeans all over India. 
The seed is usually sown at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, and transplanted into 
trenches, and blanch'd by earthing up. The 
root only of this is eaten : it forms rather a 
large white bulb, nearly the size of a parsnip, 
and has an exceedingly fine flavour. Kurufu, 
Arab, are theieed^ oT'Jvpmiu graveolens, used 
in Indian mefjVcine,* Celef^ ac * 8 a variety of 
celery, and i% nn g e d a j m ii a ,'ly. Celeriac root is 
used fur Btt, WS} rather tV. rtU eaten raw-— 
Hiddeil. Jajflf rey, O'Shuugkif**!/' 
CELEBA(jy t TheSherif fomtlies °f Mecca 
affect marrying female slaved thereby showing 
the intense pride which finds 110 Arab noble 
enough for them. Others take to wife Bedouin 
girls; their blood, therefore, is ty no means 
pure. The, worst feature of tl^ir system is 
the forced ce iibacy of their daubers : they 

are never m i}irr i e( j into any but Sheri! families J 
consequently they often die in spins'tt^ 00 ^ 

I he effect.^ 0 f this custom are most pernili 0us » 
foritteugh celibacy exists in the East, il^ 
by no means synonymous with chastity. 
Here it springs from a morbid sense of honour, 
and arose, it is popularly said, from an affront 
taken by a Sherif against his daughter’s hus¬ 
band. But all Arabs condemn the practice. Bair* 
ton's Pilgrimage to Meecah . Vol. Ill mj p t 33 . 

CELOSIA. A genus of plants of the order 
Amarantacese, of which Roxburgh (i, 678, 9) 
mentions C. argent.ea, C. ceruna, C. comos^, 
and C. cristata, Their names will suffice. 

CELOSIA ALBIDA. Lm. Riddell. 

Pauaay keeray, Tam. I Booroondie, Sans.—A mi- 
Ghoorugoo koora, Tjjl. | lie's Mat. Med. p. 255. 
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celt. 


CELT1S CAUCASIA. 


Guriis;ii, 

Paoche Ckettn, 


Tel. 


CELOSIA ARGENTEA. Lin. Jiheede. 
lioxb. IV. Ic. 

WJiite Cockscomb, Eng, 

Sufaid Murgh-kes, Hind. 

Sarwari, ,, 

Double variety cultivated. The single 
variety is very common in the rains in the 
cultivated fields, both white and pink, and 
cattle eat the plants, especially buffaloes.— 
Genl. Med . Top . p. 1S5. 

CELOSrA ASIATIC A. 

Indian Celosia. End. | Kookapura, Hind, 
A common weed in gardens—CM- Med. 
Top. p. 200 . 

CELOSIA CERUNA. Drooping Cock’s- 
comb. Cultivated as a flower.— Genl Mtd . 
Top , p. 185. 

CELOSIA CRISTATA. Linn. Roxb. 

Var. a. rubra. 

Erra-kodi juttu tola 
kura, Tkl. 

Kodi juttu iota kura, „ 


Kyet monk, Uurm. 
Crested cockscomb, Eng. 
Pila Murgh-kca, Hind. 
Lai Miirgbkes „ 


Both white and yellow varieties are culti¬ 
vated k in gardens. The Hindi, Teiugu and 
Burman names signify cock’s comb like the 
English .—Mason Genl. Med. Top , p. 185. 

CELOSIA NODIFLORA. 

Allmaunia nodiflora. 11. Hr. 

I Kullianic,SANs — Ainslie , 
| 2 >. 253. Ayri. 


Comatty kecray, Tam. 
Pendli pedda koora,Tia. 


CELS I A. A ge,V’ji§ oAornaniental plants, 
growing from tvty ^ jjj feet; lliigh, colours 
yellow and ors^.. Comm! 


native of India*,. 


case, it was probably by a race of far more 
recent date than the original fabricators, for 
it is difficult to conceive a form less adapted 
for such a purpose than the typical Celt. 
The natives of Kir wee have adorned some of 
the Celts with a daub of red paint as Ma- 
hadeo. Major I laugh ton sent some spears of 
the stone utensils now used by the Anda¬ 
manese for purposes of comparison, but most 
of the stone chips seem to be arrow beads 
for shooting fish, and intended to be used 
with the fingers in dividing fish and flesh. 

CELTIC APOLLO. Near the town of 
Avaranches, on the coast of Normandy, is a 
rock called Mont St. Michel, in ancient times 
sacred to the Gallic or Celtic Apollo, or Belc- 
uus ; a name which the author from whom we 
quote observes, “ certainly came from the 
East, and proves that the littoral provinces of 
Gaul were visited by the Phoenicians.” A 
college of Druidical priestesses was estab¬ 
lished there, who sold to seafaring men cer¬ 
tain arrows endowed with the peculiar virtue of 
allaying storms if shot into the waves by a 
young mariner. Upon the vessel arriving 
safe, the young archer was sent by the 
crew to offer thanks and rewards to the pries¬ 
tesses. 11 is presents were accepted in the 
most graceful manner ; and at bis departure, 
the fair priestesses, who had received his em¬ 
braces, presented to him a number of shells, 
which afterwards he never failed to use in a 
adorning his person.” When the eaily Chris¬ 
tian warrior consecrated this mound to his 
findcliua is a j j )ro tector St. Michel, its name was changed 
from Mom Jovis (being dedicated to Jupiter), 
to Tumbri, supposed from tumulus, a mound ; 


of the Indo-' 


CELT. a branch) ., .... 

Germanic family ; y$u> occupied P ie northern »Lut as the Saxons and Celts placed pillars on 
scores ^,/ifhey are parted the great j a j| these mounts, dedicated to the Sun god 


Asiatic Eaw^^ck.- mu, V. 

CkL^AW^ffnts of agricnlti^c and for ! f U7n ( m j s f rom 
domestic purpo^s, used by ancient pre¬ 
historic race$ 0 f the world. The/ have been 
discovered \ lx Europe and India. , Mr. Allan 
t lV me ’,9-H., discovered many ini Hindustan, 

C^iouel Meadows Taylor other) 3 at Linger 
$?°£oor in the Raichore Doab. The/ are 
$$ chalcedony. Mr. W. Theobold fountf^OeP 11 
j stone weapons in the country extending"] 
bwards of 200 miles east of the Toris river, 
md accumulated at Karo in Kirwee. They 
|em to be almost identical with those found 
_ i Europe. Belonging to an aboriginal race 
of which they are now the only relics, the 
explanation of their occurring in heaps under 
peepul trees and in temples, is probably some 
superstition which induced men of old time to 
convey them to the shrines where they are 
now so abundant. Very few of the Celts 
offer any evidence of their ever having been 
fixed in handles, and where such has been the 
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BelemiN, J5al, or Apollo, it is not unlikely that 
the Sanscrit thumba , or &t' 
humba , ‘a pillar.’ Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, 
/., p. 525. Tour through France. 

CKLTIS. A genus of plants belonging to 
the UlmaceiB. C. austnto' 
toilette? ' .. 

•'Si' ’A uSd? tree, grows up to 5,000 
feet in the Ceiftral Province.— 0leghorn's 
Punjab Report. Thw. En. PI. Ztyl ., p. 267. 
CKLTIS EKIOCARPA. 

Nettle tree Eng, | Koo Punjab. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnain, at an elevation of 
6,000 feet. Bark used for making shoes.— 
Cleghorn Punjab Repot t, p. 67. 

CELTJS CAUCASIA. Willde- 


Batkar 
Brimdu 
Hrumj 
Britula 
Mb urn 


Panj. 
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Tago 

Bigui 

Biugu 

Kbarg 

Wattaman 


Panj. 
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Fruit. 

Kansal Mircli Him | Iodarba . Hind. 

This fine tree, says Dr. Stewart, is common, 
wild, from 2,500 to 8,500 feet in the Punjab, 
Himalaya, and occurs in Trans-Indus,down to 
1 500 feet, and Dr. Griffith says it is culti¬ 
vated in Afghanistan. It attains 1G£ feet in 
girth • but trees of seven or eight feet are not 
uncommon. Its timber is white, light, soft, 
weak and subject to the attacks of insects. It 
is chiefly used for zemindar’s work, charcoal 
and fuel. Dr. Bellew mentions that in the 
Peshawur valley it is often made into charms 
to keep off the evil eye from man and beast, 
and Dr. Cleghorn states that its bark is used 
for sandals.— J. L. Stewart , M.D,p. 209. 

CBLTIS NEPALENSLS Planch. 

Balkar T. J. Punjab. | Taglio T .,/. Punjab. 

This is much more rare than C. Caucasia is. 
Dr. Stewart found it in parts of the Jhelnin 
hasiu and Trans-Indus at about 2,500 to 3,500 
feet. The Pathans are said to use its tough 
wood for churn-sticks.— Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

M. II 

CBLTIS ORIENTALS. Linn. 

Sponia orientalis. Commers. 

Tuhunna Bung. Karak Panj. 

Chakan ,, Gadda Nelli Tel. 

Indian Nettle tree Eno. Urn Kanija nalika „ 
Mallain fcoddali Maleal. 

A tree which is pretty common all over 
India, and in Kullu planted in avenues. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton says the under bark of 
this tree, like that of the West India kind, 
consisting of numerous reticulated fibres, J 
forms a kind of natural cloth, used by the 
Garrow for covering their nakedness. (‘ Lin. 
Trans./ xvii, p. 209). He also describes it in 
his report on Assam, as a kind of rug worn by 
the Garrows in the cold weather, and serving 
them as a blanket by night. Captain Reynolds 
sent a specimen of it to the Agri-Hortic. So¬ 
ciety ; the Garrow make several such cloths of 
different colours from various barks. The Gar¬ 
row who come to the plains, generally buy 
some small ends of cloths from the Bengalees, 
to attend the hauts (fairs) in, not as clothing 
to protect them from wind and weather.”— 
Moyle Feb. l J l. 317. Cleohorn . Kullu, 80. 
CELTIS WIGHTII. Wight. Ic. 

Not uncommon in the hot drier parts of 
Ceylon.— TL Ea. pi. Zeyl , p. 268 

CEMENTS. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, there were shown Lime, Concrete, Sep- 
tarise, Dolomite, Magnesite, Gypsum and other 
substances used iu manufacturing cements, 
and there is an abundan^ supply of minerals of 
this class all over Southern India. The shell 
lime of Sooloorpett is well known it is a pure 
carbonate of lime. The Kunkur or Nodular 
lime stones are more durable though not so 
white. The Septarue or Parker’s cement's tones, 


occur in Southern Iudia, though the beds are 
not extensive : they accompany the strata of 
blue and white Potters’ clay and kaolin that 
are so common in this Presidency. The best 
hydraulic septarise occur at A wady near 
Madras, Bangalore and Chingleput. A very 
fine natural pydraulic cement occurs on the 
banks of the Godavery and has been exten¬ 
sively used in the construction of the Goda¬ 
very and Kistna Anicuts. A very good 
pydraulic limestone occurs along with the 
blue slate of Cuddapah—and the Dolomites 
>f the Ceded Districts and the Northern Cir- 
i cars make good cements. The Magnesite of 
Salem, Bangalore, and Viziauagram, would 
probably improve the qualities of some of the 
other limestones in certain proportions, as it 
acquires great hardness of surface but is 
deficient in adhesiveness. Numerous experi¬ 
ments lmve been tried with this mineral which 
certainly possesses some gcod hydraulic pro¬ 
perties, but has disappointed the expectations 
at first formed of its usefulness. 

The ordinary Indian cement is chunam in 
| its various forms ; the only building stones 
which differ materially from those of the rest 
of the world are laterite, concrete and kunkur. 
Kunkur is a limestone mostly nodular—al¬ 
ways fresh water and recent,—iu most cases 
in the act of being formed under our eyes. It is 
sometimes found in thick stratified beds like 
the travertine near Rome, and seems in this 
case to have been formed by calcareous springs: 
more generally it is met with in clay or allu¬ 
vial soil, in the shape of small pieces from the 
size of peas or filberts to that of the band. 
In the blue clay which stretches along the 
Indian shores, it is found in vast abundance 
generally assuming the most fantastic forms 
—indeed it abounds in every rice-field and 
open soil all over the country. The more 
recent varieties seem to be formed by the 
agency of the rains : when the earth abounds 
with vegetation, the tepid waters are charged 
with fixed air and dissolve the lime prevail¬ 
ing in the soil everywhere around,—the 
mineral being again thrown down as the ad¬ 
vancing season dispels the excess of gas. It 
in this state absorbs the clayey matter around 
and cements it into kunkur. This is collected 
by the lime-burner, placed with firewood in 
small-sized conical kilns, and burnt in the 
usual way. It contains 72 of carbonate of 
lime, 15 of sand, and 11 of clay and oxide of 
iron. Mixed with half its weight of river sand 
it makes an excellent mortar, burnt in pieces 
of a cubic inch or so in size, and then powder¬ 
ed without slaking, it forms a first rate water 
cement, setting in a few miuutes, and becom¬ 
ing as haul as stone. At Poena the finer 
varieties of kuukur are burut with charcoal all 
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throughout tho city, in neat pigmy looking sixth day, when it is ready for use. In 
kilns 2£ feet high and about as much in dia- building, this cement is laid between the 
meter at the base. These hold about a cubic bricks, which are tightly pressed upon each 
foot of material, or about 36lbs, of charcoal other; for lining it is laid upon the surface 
and ktinkur in equal parts. When burnt, it that is to be covered, and spread with a flat 
is slaked and then made up into bricks, which and polished flint, for it must not be touched 
are sold in the buzaar for the purpose of with the hand, as it would burn. Three 
whitewashing. layers are put on successively, and the third 

The finer kinds of lime and cement on is washed over with oil, but of what kind 
the coast are made from shells. A piece of is immaterial; when it is dry, nothing can 
ground about ten feet square is laid down even equal the beauty and solidity of this cement, 
andfloored over with clay : an upright pole is which is called “saroodj.” There is another 
placed at each end of this, and a sheet stretch- description called “aaroodj maghrebi,” but it is 
ed out with back stays spread between the not so much used : this is composed of one- 
poles, which are steadied with strings. On third of hot lime, one of sifted sand, and one 
the floor a bed of shells and rice-chaff alter- of pounded brick.— Ferrier His. of Afghan. 
nately, about ten inches thick and eight feet p % 296-9. Skinner's Overland Journey , Vol. 
by six, is spread neatly out. Some firewood //., p. 113, Dr. Built in Bombay Times. 
is placed along I he windward side of this, and OE NO REIVE, a genus of hermit shells, 
when the sea breeze sets in the wood is kindled. CENOBITA RUGOSA. See Paguridse. 
As the heat extends to leeward, and the shells CENSUS, a rough census of the population 
become calcined, the liraeburners draw off the called ‘‘Khaneh-Shumari,” was always made 
fore parts of them with a stick, and so soon as under the native princes. The dislike to a cen- 
tbey have cooled on the floor sufficiently to sus in the east appears to arise from theneces- 
allow them to he handled, they are placed in sity of mentioning their women, also a vague 
a scoop basket and the dirt and epidermis fear that Government is plotting some mischief 
winnowed from them. The shells, now white against them, and a superstitious aversion to 
and pearly, are next thrown into a small sized assist in rousing Divine wrath by what they 
vat partially filled with water: here they for consider such a display of pride as that of 
some time boil from the effects of the heat numbering the people.— Burtons Sindh } 
and slaking. The whole in a short time set- p. 381-382. See British India, C»ste. 
ties down into a fine seini fluid mas*, which CENTAUREA. A genus of ornamental 
is taken out and slightly dried, and is now flowering plants commonly to be seen in 
ready for use. A good hydraulic cement is India. The flowers are fragrant and of 
formed of the blue clay of Madras, and shell different shades of colour, purple, blue, yellow, 
lime. white, red, brown, &c. 

Bitumen or asphalte seems to have been em- CENTAUREA ATROPURPUREA. The 
ployed in Babylon. The works of salt and sweet Sultan, 
bitumen even yet around Hit, give a most CENTAUREA BEHEN. Linn. 
singular appearance to the country, and the Behen-abiad, , Akab. | Suffaid Belimen, By. 
most learned geographers are of opinion that Saw-leaved ceutaury, Eng. I 
the town of Hit is the Is of Herodotus, CENTAUREA MOSCHATA. Musk Cen- 
whence the Babylonians drew the bitumen in faury. Bind. Shah-pusund. Cultivated as a 
which they set their bricks. A-'wer,— Gen. Med, Top. p. 206. 

All over the East they make an exceed- CENTENO. Sp. Rye. 

ingly hard cement, which they use as mortar, CENTIPEDES, are very common in India, 

and to form the lining of baths and reservoirs. The most frequent kinds are two or three 
It is made with equal parts of wood ashes, inches long, but someare double that size; they 
thoroughly sifted, and powdered lime; and by are generally supposed to be poisonous, but 
others with two parts of lime to one of such is not the case* 
ashes, but in either case these materials CENTRAL ASIA is a term used differ- 
are well mixed* Water is then poured ently by geographers, ethnologists, And politi- 
upon them, and they are well kneaded, cians, but is usually applied to the region 
after which the mass is beaten for six days intervening between Russiain Asia, and British 
by two men with large Bticks, uninter- India, and lying to the west of Chinese Tar- 
ruptedly, except at night: when it becomes tary. Its western boundary is the Caspian 
a little solid on one side, it is turned over Sea and the river Ural. On the east, is the 
and beaten on the other, care being taken to lofty table-land of the Bolor, (the mountains 
moisten itoccasionally Jest it should become too which form the western boundary of Chinese 
dry. When thus well mixed, it is folded and Turkestan and Dzungaria), and the river Ir- 
turned, and beaten again and again till the tisch ; and the northern boundary is western 
100 C 100 
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Siberia, and ifc has Afghanistan on the south 
east. The northern half of Central Asia consists 
of the Kirghiz desert, which is mountainous 
and rugged on the east, and full of saline 
steppes on the west. In the midst of the 
southern half lies the sea of Aral, on the 
western side of which, up to the Caspian Sea 


rym, which is the main stream of the Jaxartes, 
runs through a long, luxuriant valley, be¬ 
tween the culminating ridge and outer range 
of the Tliian Shan, and drains all the northern 
range of the plateau. The Oxus, rising in 
the S iri Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at least 
300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, re- 


on the west, there stretches a broad tract of ceives from its right bank a multitude of 
desert. But, on the eastern side of Central Asia, small streams, which run to the south through 
is a fertile tract, watered by the great rivers rugged valleys, on the south-western face of 
the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and it is in this fer- the Pamir uplands. The western face of 
tile tract that the conquests of Russia, were Pamir between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
made between 1864 aud 1868. After long is far more precipitous than the eastern, 
years spent in fortifying posts, in 1864, Russia Ridges run out as far as Samarcand and Kar- 
made a sudden irruption into the upper valley alii and the streams from the upland which 
of the Jaxartes, and in that year t«»ok three twine amongst these ridges form the Zar- 
forts of Kokand, viz., Aoulietta, Turkestan afshan and Karsbi part of the water system 


and Chemkeud. In the spring of I 860 , the 
chief of Kokand fell in battle, and in 
Juno 1865, the city of Tashkend was stormed. 
Outlie 20th May 1866, they fought and won 
the battle of Irdjar, against the Bokhariotes, 
and later in the year captured the forts of 


of the Oxus, though before they reach that 
river they are entirely consumed in irriga¬ 
tion. 

The water system of the Indus is formed 
on the south-eastern extremity of Pamir, 
where the table land is lost in the rocky sum- 


Oratepe and Juzak, within 40 miles of Samar- mits of Muz Tagh, and a number of streams 
cand. Onthel3tkMay 1868,a great battle was drain off to the southward, forming two sub¬ 
fought under the walls of Samarcand, and the sidiary Indus systems. A culminating ridge, 
city surrendered, and later in the year Bokhara, Tusht-i-khar or Asses B ack, which ruusout 
yielded. (Fortniyhtly Review , July 1868.) from the south east corners of Pamir, 
The whole country of Central Asia between, is the true water shed between Thibet 
India and Tartary is one broad‘mountain and Kabul, the streams flowing to the 
range, the Himalaya forming the southern, southward being separated by the shoulder 
crest, and the Kuen-luen the northern. The • which joins the Hindu Kush, from the 


interior has some lovely valleys like Kashmir, 
but it is more usually broken into rocky 
ravines, through which the affluents of the 
Indusforcotheir way towards the plains; or 
else stretches away in those vast treeless 
uplands, which are one of the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the range through its whole ex¬ 
tent. The direction of this range is from 
east to west, trending slightly to the north, 
while the parallel chain that bounds Siberia 
to the south, and the outer crest of which is 
theThiau Shan, trends somewhat to the south; 
so that at a short distauce to the west of Yar¬ 
kand and Kashgar, the great interior depres¬ 
sion of Chinese Tartary terminates, and the 
boundary ranges coalesce in the elevated table¬ 
land of Pamir. The ascent from Yarkand 


streams descending through Vakkatn and 
Baddakhsbau to the Oxus, and forming the 
Kabul river, which falls into the Indus at 
Attock, while those that flow to the south-east 
and are divided by the Muz Tagh range from 
Tarfcary. descend through a series of rocky 
valleys and precipitous gorges into tLe Upper 
Indus at Little Thibet. 

From the eastern fuce of the Pamir again, 
which slopes off very gradually into the 
plains of Tartary, is supplied a fourth water 
system, in the form of a series of small 
streams, which passing by Yarkhaud and 
Kashgar are ultimately lost in the sandy 
desert, or in some cases reach the central 
lake of Lob Nur. 

Central Asia has a hardy peasantry, dwdl- 


and Kashgar, westward to the table land of ing in the mountain region with its vast up- 


Pamir, is almost imperceptible : aud when 
that lofty position is gained, where the aver 
age elevation is probably as much as 15,000 
feet above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, 
which stretches from the valley of the Jax¬ 
artes in one direction, across the head streams 
of the Oxus, to the top of the Kashgar or 
Chitral Valley in another. This plateau 
may be 700 or 800 miles in extent. It is 
studded throughout with lakes, and from it 
descend four great river systems. The Nu- 
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land downs, well suited for summer pas¬ 
ture, partly descendants of the original inha¬ 
bitants, and in part of the many migratory 
races who have swept through the country. 
At the foot of the mountains, in the tracts of 
surpassing fertility, Turk, Bokhariot, Kal¬ 
muck, Kirghiz, Onigur, Manchu, Chinese, 
Armenian aud Indians dwell in the well 
watered plains. Beyond these, in every di¬ 
rection, is the pathless desert, which has been 
tenanted by pastoral qomads ever since the 
101 
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earth w«as peopled. From the Vendidad open- The Sacre made irruptions into Asia, similar 
ing chapters there seems in ancient times to those of the Cimmerians, and possessed 
to have been a great kingdom in Central Asia, themselves of Ractria and the best district 
An eastern branch, with its primaeval seats of Armenia called after them Saca-sen®. 
on the Oxus. The Iranian people, who were Of the first migrations into India of the 
settled between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 1 ludu Scythic Gete, Takshak, and Asi, 
as early as the time of the Judges of Israel, that of Sehesnag from Suhesnagdes (Takshac 
still held their ground in the country, under from Techaristhan) six centuries before 
the names of Tat, Tajik, Sert, Galslia and f Christ, is the first noticed by the Poorana. 
Parsiwan; a primitive and not impure Irauian About the same period a grand irruption of 
population might be found in almost every the same races conquered Asia Minor, and 
district from the Indus to the Jaxartes, and eventually Scandinarva, and n»t long after 
throughout the valleys of the Oxus. the Asi and Tacbari overturned the Greek 

The Paropamisan chain, which bounds the Kingdom of Ractria. The Romans felt the 
Kohistanon the west, extends three hundred power of the Asi, the Catti and Gimbri from 
aud fifty miles from east to west, and two the Baltic shore. Colonel Tod (Vol. I. p. 49.) 
hundred from north to south. The whole supposes the Asi and Tachari tobeAsvvaand 
of this space is a maze of mountains, and Takshac or Toorshka races of thePoorans of 
though it affords a habitation t«> the Eimak Sacadwipa. The Dallas to be the T)ahya, now 
and Hazarah, it is so difiicult of access, arid extinct, one of the 36 Royal Rajput tribes, 
so little frequented, that no precise accounts ami he supposes them to be the descendants 
of its geography are to be obtained. It is of Baldeva and Yudishtra, returned under 
certain, however, that the range of Hindoo [ different appellations. The country on the 
Coosli is there no longer so lofty as to be | east is still occupied by the Turkoman race, 
conspicuous among the mountains by which The geography of the Vedic hymns confirms 
it is surrounded, and that no continued line the theory that the Arian race migrated from 
of perpetual snow can any more be traced. Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
The eastern half of this elevated region is in- Christ, entered India by the north west, 
habited by the Hazarah, and is cold, rugged, dwelt during the earliest Vedic portion in the 
and barren ; the level spots are little cultiva- Punjab, and migrated or fought their way 
ted, and the hills are naked and abrupt. The! into Hindustan ami Central India during the 
western part, which belongs to the Eimak, j five centuries that succeeded. From the 
though it has wider valleys and is better frequent mention of the Suraswati and 
cultivated, is still a wild and poor country, other rivers, we learn that the Punjab was at 
The northern face of these mountains has a one time the locality of the Vedic Arians. 
sudden descent into the province of Balkh : The fathers of the Arians originally inhabi- 
tbeir acclivity is less on their other extremi-; ted Iran Proper, the Land of Pleasantness, and 
ties, except perhaps on the west or south- they left it only in consequence of a convul- 
west. On the north-west they seem to sink sion of nature, by which a great alteration in 
gradually into the plain which borders on the climate was caused. When the climate 
the desert. The slope of the whole tract is was altered by some vast disturbance of nature, 
towards the west. To the north of this, ex- theArians emigrated. They did not, however, 
tending eastwardly and to the west, are the follow the course of the Oxus, or they would 
elevated plains of Tartary, the Asiatic d<>mi- have come in the first instance to Bactria, 
nions of Russia, Chinese Tartarv, and China, and not to Sogd, Their course, therefore, was 
and the regions occupied by several Turkoman more northerly. Its present climate is pre¬ 
nations. To the south is India with its two cisely what the record describes it to have 
peninsulas and its archipelagos on the east, been when the changes produced by the above 
with the dominions of Persia and Turkey in ' commotion took place. It has only two 
Asia and Asia Minor, and the peninsula of months of warm weather. In the course of 
Arabia on the west. The Caspian Sea, the Arians, after their expulsion from the 
inland sea with Russian territory on the primeval country between Sogdiana and the 
north and west, and Persia on the south. Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four- 
According to Strabo (lib. xi.), all the teen countries, as many kingdoms in the whole 
tribes east of the Caspian were called Scy- of the eastern part of Central Asia and India 
thic. The Dahm were next the sea: the Proper, in the country of the Indus and its 
Massa-get® and Sac® more eastward, but confluence. In the intervening countries, they 
every tribe had a particular name. All were passed amongst the Turanians {Scythians and 
nomadic; but, of these nomads, the best Turcomans), and there is evidence that the 
known are the Asi, the Pasiani, Tachari, Sac- inhabitants whom they found in India were 
carandi, who took Bactria from the Greeks, likewise Turanians. The main direction of 
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these travellers was southerly, and on 
the southern bank of the Caspian is a 
group the nucleus of the Arian Media. 

Amongst the Arian hindu, the sacrifice of a 
horse, the Aswamed’ha, seems to have been 
practised in their religious rites, 'l’here are 
two hymns in the Rig Veda describing the 
rite and which leave no doubt, that in the 
early religion of the fa.ce, this sacrifice, as a 
burnt offering to the gods, was had recourse 
to. It was even then, however, falling into 
disuse, and was existing as a relic of an ante 
vedic period, imported from some foreign re- 
<rio„, possibly from Scythia, where animal vic¬ 
tims, and especially horses, were commonly 
sacrificed. And in still later times, the Aswa- 
med’ha consisted in certain ceremonies ending 
in the liberation of the lmrse, as tlnmigliout 
Southern India is still practised with a hull 
or cow, many of which are met with in every 
village, freed or let loose in the name of Siva 
or Vishnu. 

The Eimak who graze their flocks in 
the Parapamisus, are brave and relentless, 
and Affghans when travelling, whether pro¬ 
ceeding from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or 
Herat, never enter into the mountain districts 
of these intrepid nomad tribes. One of the 
Eimak tribes is known as the Feroz Kohi 
nfter the city of that name about 63 miles 
from Teheran. Timur, exasperated at the de¬ 
predations which they committed, transported 
the whole of them into the mountains King 
between Persia. According to Prof. A. Vam- 
hery, the Uigur are the most ancient of the 
Turkish tribes, and formerly inhabited a part 1 
of Chinese Tartary, which is now occupied 
by a mixed population of Turk, Mongol and 
Kalmuck. They were the first who reduced 
the Turkish language to willing, borrowing! 
the characters from the Nestorian Christians,' 
who came to their country as early as the 
fourth century of our era. The manuscripts 
of this language, written in the characters; 
mentioned, afford, therefore, the most ancient 
and valuable data in investigating the his- 1 
tory of Central Asia—nay of the whole 
Turkish race. But these monuments are of 
great scarcity; he believes he has collected 
all that has been discovered of the Uigur 
language, though the Uigur had a literature, 
and were very fond of books at a time when 
the Western world was involved in ignorance 
and barbarism. The most valuable manuscript 
he obtained bears dale 1069, and was written 
in Kashgar; it treatsV>f ethics and political 
subjects, and forms a kind of manual of advice 


that the Tartars of ancient time were not 
such barbarians as they now are. Since the 
year 1864, Russia has been making great 
progress iu absorbing the kingdoms of Central 
Asia. In their operations, the Russians used 
only 2,000 and 3000 men, and never had more 
that 15,000 in all Turkestan. Many emeralds 
come from Russia, Siberia, and Central Asia 
to India .—Powell Handbook. Econ. Prod. 
Punjab, p. 49. Tavernier's Travels, p. 144. 

| Hansen's Egypt, ii., 303. Wellsted's Travels , 

1 ii. 323. See India, p. 308. Kelat, 492. Iran, 
Khiva. Kirkook;Kizzelozan. Koh, Kosi, Kuvir, 
Shawl goat, Turkoman, Viswamitra. 

CENTRAL INDIA was the Madhya-desa, 
the middle region or Aryavarta, the Arya 
country. In a slokam in the Sanskrit work, 
the Amarakosha, the ancient boundaries of it 
! are thus defined, 

“ Ariavartaha puniabkumi hi 
Mad’hiam Vindhya iliinavayoho, 
i. e , the Arian country, the sacred land (lies) 
between the Vindhya and Himalaya,” in this 
way indicating both the ruling race and the 
boundaries of the country held by them, at the 
time that Amaru Smha wrote the Amarakosha. 
The first dynasty was the Bhurata so called 
from the fiivst king Bhurata, and the last of 
the dynasty was Samvarama, who was driven 
westward by the Panchala of Canonj B. C. 
589. The Bharata kingdom seems to have 
been established B. C. 2600 to B. C- 2200. 
Central India is a table-land of uneven 
surface, from 1.500 to 2.500 feet above the 
sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on 
the west, and those of the Vindhya on the 
south, supported on the east by a lower range 
in Bundlecund, and sloping gradually on the 
north-east into the basin of the Ganges. It 
is a diversified but fertile tract. The Tatar , 
or plateau of » entral India, is distinct from 
the Vindhya to the south ami the Aravalli to 
the west, and its underlying rock is trap. 
Aravalli means the refuge of strength, and 
these hills have afforded protection to the 
most ancient sovereign race in the east or 
| west—the ancient stock of the Suryavansa, 
the Heliadm of India, or children of the sun, 
the Princes of Me war, who when pressed were 
wont to retire to its fastnesses, only to issue 
again when occasion offered. The Aravalli 
are hills connected by lower ranges with 
the western extremity of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains on the borders of Guzerat, and stretch¬ 
ing up to a considerable distance beyond 
Ajmir, in the direction of Delhi; form¬ 
ing the division between the desert on the 


to kings how to govern with justice and success, west and the central table-land. It would 
It reveals the social condition of this people, be more correct to say the level of the desert, 
and forms the basis of the later regulations for the south-eastern portion, including Jod- 
by which all Turks are governed. He believes pur, is a fertile country, Amarkantak, a 
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great plateau, forms the watershed of the either plaintiffs or defendants, except in cases 
Mahanadi, Sjn, Tons, Johilla, and Nerbudda. provided for by Acts I of 1849 and VII of 
The rivers, though large and full of water 1S54. In 1803 the Begum of Bhopal appeal- 
even half way from their mouth, aro very ed against the exercise of such powers by the 
irregular in the slopes of their beds, and are Political Agent nfc her court as a violation of 
disturbed by frequent rapids, so that owing the 9ch Article of the Bhopal Treaty of 1818, 
to these impediments, increased still further and claimed the right, under certain arrange- 
by the rocky character of the riverbeds or meats, made with the Political Agent in 
their banks, navigation is limited for the most 1847, to try in her own courts British sub¬ 
part to the lower portions of their course, jects guilty of offences within her territories, 
Many parts of Central India are covered I and the surrender of British subjects guilty 
with dense jungle, and the trees in some of such offences when apprehended in British 
of these tracts approach to a size which I territories.— (Tnatien^ Engagements, ami Sun* 
would almost warrant their being described nuds, V<>1. IV. pp. 195, 196 & 197.) 
as forests; but with the exception of Rewali,| At the close of the Pindaree war, the di«- 
of the forest capabilities of which state trict.s in Central India and Malwa were left in 
there is no accurate information, the titn-; a disorganized state, the Mahratta chiefs had 
ber to be obtained from these tracts is rarely parcelled out amongst themselves theposses- 
of a valuable or even useful description, sinus of the Rajput chiefs and the smaller states 
(Ann. Ind. Adm. VoL. AY., p. 319). The were all subject to Sindia, H-dkar or the 
principal states in Central India are six in Puar. and sometimes to all three. Many of 
number,—Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Dliar, the smaller chiefs had been driven from their 
Dewas, and Jowra, of which two, Bhopal! possessions, and had sought refuge in the 
and Jowra, are mahomedan, and the rest! jungles a»<d mountains where they robbed or 
Mahratta. Besides these there is a multitude levied Tankkhah or blackmail from the larger 
of petty states held under the immediate! states. These robber chiefs were twenty- 
guarantee of the British Government, but'four in number at Sir J. Malcolm’s time, 
having feudal relations with one or other The feudatory territory, consisting of 71 
of the larger states, and tccasionnlly with states supervised by the Central India Agency, 
more than one. The mulliplicity of petty the head quarters of which is Indore, forms 
chiefs, and the peculiarity of the tenures on three grand divisions. The North East divi- 
which they hold their states, founded as they siou comprises the native states of Bundle- 
are on the measures adopted for the pacifica- ctiud and llewnh. The Northern division 
tionofthe British Government in Central consists of the Northern and Central districts 
India and Malwa, necessitate a more minute I of the Gwalior States. The Smth West 
interference in the affairs of the chiefs than division comprises the table-land known in 
it is usual or expedient to exercise in the modern times as Mahva, though far within 
states of Rajpootana. Under the Mali rat tas, the ancient limits of the province of that 
as had previously been the case under the name, and the submontane territory between 
mahomedan governors, the petty chiefs in it and the Nerbudda, as also a considerable 
Central India exercised but limited powers tract south of that river, extending to the 
within their respective states; and on the Kandeisli frontier. The first, extending from 
establishment of British supremacy in these the Bengal Presidency in the east to the 
provinces, the officers of the British Govern- Gwalior State in the west, includes Rewafi 
ment naturally assumed the position of a.r- and 3d other states and petty chiefships. Jts 
biters of all differences by which the public area is about 22,400 square miles; its jwpu- 
peace could be disturbed, and of high judicial ktion about 3,170,000 souls, and its public 
functionaries, to whom all sentences of life revenues aggregate about Rupees 63,58,000. 
and death were referred, except in the case of The 2nd or Norihern division extends from 
offences committed within the jurisdiction of Bundlecuud and the Saugor district, and has 
the larger states, which had vitality enough an area of about 19,505 square miles; its 
to preserve peace within their limits. In the population is about 1,180,000 souls, and its 
case of substantive states, it is only when the public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
offender belongs to one state and the plain- 3rd or South West division goes on Westward 
tiff to another, that the representative of the to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the 
British Government adjudicates the case, remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’a states, Bhopal, 
Jurisdiction, moreover, always rests with J)har, Dewas and other small states. The 
the Political Agents both in Central India area of this division is about 41,700 square 
and Rajpootana, and with respect to the miles, its population about 3,320,000 souls, 
larger as well as the minor states, where audits public revenues about Rs. 1,30,00,000. 
British subjects, Native or European, are The states and petty chiefships in the 
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h le territory comprised within the Central from their homes, so that they do not gener¬ 
ic dia Agency are thus classed (Ann. Ind . ally take an active part in the business of 
a,Im Vol. XI. P> 340) tilling the soil, such being, as a rule, left to 

•-■- ” inferior and servile classes. 

^! , , | aj | They are throughout the territory generally 
§ '.S '■§ I regarded as the local heads of society or of 

I ^ £. J i & ^ the village communities to which they belong, 

1 § £ ■ o , and many of them possess much influence 

n ^ pq C* ® ^ | amongst those around them as the representa- 

. , q . 9 . . | | A tives of the ancient families of the respective 

Principa ‘ l e •• • * 0 !”* 1 '*7*,*. clans, but the condition of the Itajpoots ill 

Secondary ao . . . - ^ the states of Central India is most miserable 

Minor and petty do. . 41120.., 3,45 aud ( 

rn . I . The numerous settlements mediated under 

» Sic in origin. ‘ * 1 sir J - Malcolm’s authority, were principally 

on behalf of the hereditary claims of the 
Their aggregate general statistics are in area ‘ heads of these classes, who having been dis- 
about 83,600squaremiles;population7,G70,000 possessed of their estates, and in many in¬ 
souls, annual revenues Its. 2,61,23,000. | stances driven to the jungles, were at that 

The country and people vary greatly in their | period (under the designation of “ Grassiahs” 
character. Nothing can be a greater contrast 1 and “ Londiahs”) the local, as the Pindarees 
than the desolate wilds and jungles of! were the general, pests of the country, their 
the Western Sathpoora hills and parts of tliej whole subsistence being obtained by violence 
country ext ending from them to the Vindhyaj and marauding. (Ann. Ind. Adm. t Vol . XI, 
with their savage inhabitants, the Bheel p. 312.) 

tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any In Bundlecund and Rewah—differing in 
other manual labour, and the adjoining richly! this respect from Central India—there is node- 
cultivated plains of Maiwa, extending, with j cadence among the clansmen, the old families 
occasional intervening tracts of hill and jungle, j still hold the land. (Ann. Ind. Adm., Vol. XI, 
from the Mhye on the west, to Bhilsa on the j p. 343.) 

east, a stretch of close on 200 miles, and;--jOrdnaiice~ - 

from the crest of the line of the Vindhya to 
Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 

from 10 O to 120 miles, and populated by a J 

thrifty, agricultural people. This is succeed -1 |o i o o & 

ed by the more hilly and jungly land of 
Oomutwarra, Seronje, and Keechiwarra, with Pewah m(] Bm)> 

their scanty population. Northwards towards dlecund. 38 S' 967 * 3,111 26,821 i, 368 | 
Gwalior, the country becomes more open, | The Gwalior state . 1 48; 48o[ G, 0 OO| 5,000 3,000[ 
except on the wild border tracts of Kotah of 1 

Bundlecund till we come to the carefully culti- ! T,ie 8tates °* * , 1Q * C1 5 2 * 9 i U 305 4 124 ] 


I Ordnance. 


967' 3,111 26,821 1,3681 
48o’ 6,OOU| 5,000 3,000[ 


! The states of Mal-| 


vated plain of Gwalior, stretching for a dis¬ 
tance of 140 miles . between the Chumbul, 

Pahooj,and Sind rivers. Avast portion of , , , ^ 

Bundlecund is hilly and unproductive, form- Tatal -1 530 2,208,14,390 43,1-6 4,888| 

ing the northern slope of the tableland of 

the Vindhya ) but the scenery is strikingly Trade is chiefly carried on in Maiwa and 
grand. (Ann. Ind. Adm. y Vol. XI., p. 341.) j at Gwalior. In Maiwa the principal marts 
Rewah is almost unknown toEuropeans. It are Indore, Bhopal, Oojein, Mundissore, Re¬ 
possesses great mineral wealth, Its plains are lam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Shooja- 
fertile, but the valley of the Soane to the wulpoor, and Bhilsa. Opium chiefly is sold, 
south of the Kymore range is desolate. The except at Bhopal and Rutlam, where there is 
people of Rewah are described as indolent cotton, (Ann. Ind . Adm. } Vol. XI., p. 347.) 
and untrustworthy; and they, and the country The ruling races are Jats or Jit (the ancient 
generally, are certainly far less civilised than Geto), Bsjput, Mahratta, hindu, mahoraedan, 
the neighbouring state* and people of Bundle- Gond, Bhil and Ho. The Bheel inhabit the 
cund. Though widely different in other northern part of the chain of ghauts ruu- 
respects, there is one characteristic common ning inland parallel with the coast of Mala- 
to the Baghel of Rewah, the Boondela of bar. On one side they are bordered by the 
Bundlecund, and the Rajpoot of Gwalior and Kuli, and on another by the Gond of Gcnd- 
Malwa,—a dislike to labour or service away waua. They aro considered to have been 
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aborigines of Central India ; and like the 
Kuli, Gond, and Raransi, are bold, daring, 
and predatory marauders, and occasionally 
mercenaries, but invariably plunderers. The 
northern part of the chain of ghauts, and 
the country at its base, is inhabited by 
Bheels ; that part to the south of Belgian 
and the country at its base, as far south as 
Bassein, is inhabited by Kuli, a tribe some¬ 
what resembling the Bheel, but more civilized 
and less predatory. The Bheel possess the 
eastern part of the range, and all the branches 
that run out from it towards the east, as lar 
as south of Poona ; they even spread over the 
plains to the east, especially north of the Coda- 
very, and the neighbourhood of the Wurda. 
Oil the north, they extend beyond the T.iptee 
and Nerbudda. Both the Bheel and the Kuli 
are numerous in Guzerat. South of Poona the 
Bheel are succeeded by the Ramusi. a more 
civilized and subdued tribe, but with the same 
thievish habits as the Bheel. They have no 
language of their own, are more mixed with 
the people, and resemble the Mahratta in 
dress and manners; whereas the Bheel differ 
from the rest of the people in language, man¬ 
ners and appearance. Of the latter Mr. 
Elphinstone remarks, that although ttay live 
quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they 
are settled in a part that is strong, either from 
hills or jungle. The Ramoosi do not extend 
farther south than Kolapore, or further east 
than the line of Bejapoor. The Bheel, the 
Kuli of Guzerat, and the Gond, arc consider¬ 
ed to be remains of aborigines of India. The 
two latter classes here alluded to, have main¬ 
tained more of their original character than 
the Bkeels : they have probably been less dis¬ 
turbed. The Bheel, however, have constant 
accessions to their numbers from the plains; 
and wretches of desperate fortune, such as 
have by crime and misfortune been ejected 
from their caste or profession, flock to their 
standard. Hence a variety of feature is observ¬ 
ed : kindus of all descriptions, mahomedans 
of every sect, are here mingled together, and 
eugaged in the same pursuits. They all in¬ 
discriminately eat beef and pork, and drink 
toddy and arrack.— Coleman, 

The physical features of Central India, in¬ 
cluding Oodeypore, Malwak, Bhopal, Bundle* 
cund, and Shahabad,may be thus epitomized. 

It extends by the Aravalli, Dongupoor, 
Vindhya, Bindyackal, Panna, and Bandait 
ranges, 73° to 84°, about 700 miles long; 
breadth very various, greatest from Amjherra 
to Ajmeer, 250 miles; from Mhow to Mokun- 
durra, 150 miles; at Sangor and Dumoh, 75 
miles; afterwards very narrow. 

It is highest towards S. and W .) average of 
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Oodeypore, 2,000 ft.,Malwah, 1,500ft. to 2000 
ft., Bhopal, 2,000 ft., Bundlecund, about 1000 
ft,, Shahabad, 700ft., Plain of Ajmere, 2,000ft., 
Oodeypore town, 24°37'; 73° 49'; 2,064ft. 
slope to N.E., the Banas river flowing in that 
direction; gradual fall also to the valley of 
the Olmmhul river, where it rises toMalwah ; 
Mhow,2,01 ( .)ft.l)ectaun, 1,881 ft.Dlmr, 1,908ft. 
Indore, 1,99Sfi. Crest of Jaum ghaut, 2,328ft. 
Oojein, 1,698ft. Adjygnrh, 1,340ft. Amjherra, 
1,890ft. Sangor, 1,940ft. Rhotosgnrh, 700ft. 
Sonar River, at source, 1,900ft. From the 
Vindhya range, the surface has a generally 
gradual, but in some places abrupt descent ; 
as at Mokundurra, and the Bindyachal hills, 
where the rivers occasionally fall over the 
brow in cascades. {Shahabad district is very 
rocky and uneven. Tin and copper are found 
in Oodeypore. In Bhopal the prevailing geo¬ 
logical formation appears to be trap overlying 
sandstone. Minerals are few and unimportant. 
Water is very plentiful. The mineral re¬ 
sources of Bundlecund appear to be considera¬ 
ble.— /bin. Jnd. Adm. Yd. XI.,/). 312,343. 
Treaties . Engagements, Sunnuds, Vol. II., p t 
195, 197. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, is a term by 
which, under a Resolution of the Government 
of India during Lord Canning’s rule, the pro¬ 
vinces of Nagpore and the territories of Saugor 
and Nerbudda were united under a Commis¬ 
sioner of the Central Provinces. They consist of 
perhaps the grandest plateau on the face of the 
globe, more than half of which is covered by 
the densest jungle, where the wild beast finds 
its lair and the Guild savage a precarious sub¬ 
sistence. The plateau is in the very centre of 
the peninsula. From it, as a focus, radiate 
the great rivers of the Deccan. To the north 
flow the Soane into the Ganges, the Cane, the 
Betwa, the Sindh and the Chumbul into the 
Jumna. To the west are the Taptee and 
Nerbudda, aud to the East the Wein Gunga, 
Wurda aud Pein Gunga, which form the Goda- 
very. What the Kuen Lun mountains are to 
the river system of Central Asia and the Hi¬ 
malaya to Northern India, that is the 
Mahadeo range to the Deccan. It is true that 
the Godavery and Nerbudda series of rivers 
are little more than mountain torrents, but 
engineering science will do much for tbeir 
navigation, and railways with their feeders will 
supplement them. On this vast tableland 
there is soil of surpassing fertility : wood, 
whether useful like teak or ornamental like • 
ebony, which, with proper conservation, is'in¬ 
exhaustible, and such mineral resources as 
coal, iron, precious stones and gold. Here, 
but for the want of population, all the emig¬ 
rants of England for the next decade might 
settle and grow rich. The area is 111,238 
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sq. miles, of which 47,299 are unculturable, 
audio 1863, about half of the remainder was 
under cultivation. In 1862, they yielded 80 
lakhs a year, bat in 1807, the revenue had 
increased to 120 lakhs. The Satpura range 
runs 1800 miles, with an average breadth of 
GO miles. The Chouradadur plateau is 100 sq. 
m., and the Nowagaon lake is second only to 
the Deybnr lake in Oodeypoor. 

CENTRE DIVISION, a term applied to 
a Madras military command around that 
city ; there are six military can tollmen tg in 
it: Madras, St. Thomas’ Mount, A root, IV 
laveram, Vellore, Poonanwllee, with about 
5,600 soldiers, and it provides for the Cbinglc- 
imt Nellore N. and S, Areot Colleotorates. 

CENTRANTHUS RUBER, 

Jallukree, Him I Valeiiau. Kno. 

An ornamental annual, colours of dilTerent 
species are red, blue and while. Valerian 
grows wild in some of the upper parts of 
Bengal.— liidddl. 

CENTROPUS CIILOROUnVNCHOS. 
See Aves, Birds. Ornithology. 

CEPHAELIS IPECACIiUANA. The 
roots of this plant are the part used. It is a 
native of New Granada in Brazil, and its 
emetic effects were known from time im¬ 
memorial ; it received from the Portuguese 
the name of 1 rais d’oro,* or golden root. The 
father of the celebrated Helvctius established 
its utility, and was rewarded by Louis XIV. 
with a thousand louis dor. The roots of the 
Viola parvijtora , the Vsijchoiria emelica, ami 
several other plants, have been occasionallyiiaed 
to adulterate ipecuehuaua.— O'Shmghnmy, 
page 381. For Indian substitutes for ipccu- 
cliuana, see Calotropis, Crinum, Randia, 
Picderia, &c. &c. 

CEPHALANTI1US PILULIFER. Lam. 
Syn. of Nauclea parviflora. Pehs. 

CEPHALOPODA. The fossil Cephalo¬ 
poda of the cretaceous rocks of Southern 
India are thus enumerated by Prof. Oldham, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India: — 

Belemnites fibula, Forbes, at Ootatoor, 
Trichitiopoly, B. stilus, lUaudford, B. seclusus, 
Blind ford. 

Nautilus Bouchardianus, Shutanure, Ola- 
pandy, Pondicherry, Arrialoor, Trichinopoly, 
Skillagoody. N. Clementinus, Karapandy, Ola- 
pandy. N. Huxleyanus, Moonglepandy, Serda- 
xnungalura, Audoor, Shutanure, Moonglepandy, 
Coon urn, N. Danicus, Sainthorary, Ninnyoor, 
N. Justus, Odium. elegans. Thuwnanore 
Andoor, Shutanure. N. splendens, Odium, 
Annapandy, N. formosus, Karapandy, Andoor. 
N. Kayeanua, Ootatoor. N. Augustus, Odium, 
Trichinopoly, Puraway. N. clementinus, Coo- 
thoor, Trichinopoly, Ootacoil, N. justus, 


Odium, N. pseudo-elegans, Odium. N. serpen- 
timis, Rayapootha pakkau. N. Forbesianus, 
Moraviatoor, Odium. N. Negama, Sirgumpore. 
N. crebricoBtatus, Ootatoor. N. Trichinopoli- 
tensis, Arrialoor. N. rota, Mulloor. 

CE PH ALUS. In the Greek mythology was 
Phaeton the son of Cephalus and Aurora, The 
former answers to Aruna, the hindu bird¬ 
headed messenger of the sun. The hindu Aruna 
is the Aurora of the Greeks, who with more 
taste have given the dawn a female character, 
—Tod's Rajasthan. See A run. Saraswati. 

('ERA. Si*. Ir. Lat. Wax. 

CEKALLACCA, also, CERA DI SPAG 
NA. i r. Sealing Wax. 

CERAM. The cluster of islets lying at 
the south-east extremity of the large island of 
Seran as it is called by the natives, or Ceram, 
as it is laid down in the maps, are known by 
this appellation. They are situated in lati¬ 
tude 30° 55' smith, and in L. 133° E., and 
form one of the most remote trading stations 
to llie eastward, from which the produce of 
the Archipelago is conveyed in native vessels 
to this port. The Island of Ceram is the 
second in size of the Moluccas, having an 
estimated area of about 10,000 square miles. 
The mountains are from six to eight thou¬ 
sand feet in height, sending down innumer¬ 
able streams to the sea. The vegetation is 
every where luxuriant, and the trees gigantic. 
Admiral Keppel bad in his possession a cir¬ 
cular slab of wood from the Island, three and 
a half inch thick, eight and a half in diameter. 
The sago palm in particular is more abun¬ 
dant and productive, than on any of the ad¬ 
joining islands. Cloves and nutmegs grow wild. 

( Keppd's Iml Arch., Vol. //, p. 196.) The 
names of the several islets which compose the 
Oeiam group are JScranreh, Gesir- Kaliwaroo, 
Gorong, Manokoo, and Maloingee. Of these, 
the two largest are Gorong and Manokoo, 
and are the only ones of the group which 
exhibit any appearance of fertility : they are 
represented to he hilly and covered with wood, 
except where cleared for the purposes of 
cultivation, which however seems confined to 
the little rice which is grown on them. They 
produce fruit trees in considerable abundance, 
and among them the durian and mangoosteen, 
as also the wild nutmeg, the cocoanufc and 
sago palm, the latter supplying to the natives 
the chief article of subsistence. Ceram has 
on its western side the three islands Bonoa, 
Kelang and Manipa. The various articles 
of commerce, the produce both of sea and 
land, which are brought from these 
islands consist of tortoise shell, mother o’pearl 
shell, beohe de mer, wild cinnamon, wild nut¬ 
megs, and birds of paradise. The natives 
themselves, however, of the Ceram Laut is- 
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lands have never visited this port, the trade CERAMIC MANUFACTURES. Thema- 
tu it from thence being exclusively carried on nufacture of China Porcelain, Earthenware, 
by the Bugi, the Phoenicians of the Eastern &c. is an art that may still bo said to be in its 
Archipelago, of whom a few are settled on the infancy in India, as no great perfection has 
island, while others resort there as a tradin' been attained in any branch, 
station. ( Bikmore , 253.) Ceram is the largest Earthenware or Common Pottery .—There 
island of the Moluccas; and, next to Celebes, are three distinct branches of this manufacture, 
of all the Archipelago. It is 162 miles lorn*, which though similar in their manipulation, 
but its greatest breadth is only 42 miles. The are different in their results. The most corn- 
island is one long mountain chain that sets ofF mon kind is the red porous earthenware used 
transverse spurs, and some of the peaks are fur puts and cooking vessels, the black used for 
5,000 or 6,000 feet in height. ( Bikmore , 210.) similar purposes and the fine white which resom- 
The people of Ceram approach nearer to the bles some of the biscuit earthenware of Europe. 
Papuan type than those of Gillolo. They are The red porous earthenware differs very ma- 
darker in colour, and a number of them have tonally in quality according to the locality 
the frizzly Papuan hair; their features are from which the clay is selected—some arc 
harsh and prominent, and the women are far made of a common coarse earthy loam which 
less engaging than those of tho Malay race, has very little tenacity, and yields a brittle 
The Papua or Alfuroman of Ceram gathers kind of pottery neither susceptible of much 
his frizzly hair into a flat circular knot over finish nor of being glazed. Most of the pot- 
the left temple, and places cylinders of wood, tery of India is of this description, it is made 
as thick as one’s fingers and coloured red at on a curious principle which is unknown in 
the ends, in the lobes of the ears. They other countries, but which has probably been 
are very nearly in a state of nature, and go followed for many centuries in India. The 
almost naked, but armlets and anklets of vessels which are mostly of a round form arc 
woven grass or of silver, with necklaces of thrown thick in the neck and upper parts or 

beads or small fruits, complete their attire, sides. They aro cut off the wheel and left 

The women have similar ornaments, but wear open in the bottom with vertical sides, they 
their hair loose. All are tall, with a dark are then allowed to harden a little in the necks, 
brown skin, and well marked Papuan physi- and as soon as they will bear to be handled 
ognomy. (IFaW. ii. 41.) The Alfuro of Pa the sides are thinned out by beating with a 

puan race are the predominant type in the flat mallet upon a rounded stone or very hard 

island of Ceram. Of twenty-eight words of round piece of wood held inside the vessel, 
the language of Ceram, nine of the words are which is turned about and beaten till it is 
Malay, two Javanese, and seventeen are corn- closed. This is a very tedious and unsatis- 
mon to these two languages. Casuarius factory mode of working, and the only recom- 
galeatus inhabits the island of Ceram only, mediation is, that it makes a thin light vessel, 
and like the cockatoos, crown pigeons, and but at a great sacrifice of time; from 10 to 28 
birds of paradise, of the last island, of these is a good day’s work, while a skilful 
made known to the inhabitants of the European thrower will turn out 800 in the 
through the Malay and Javanese, who have same time. Good samples of this quality of 
jmmemorially carried on a trade with the earthenware were exhibited from Travancore, 
country of the Papuans. It is a stmt strong at the Madras Exhibition, they were made from 
bird, standing five or six feet high, and a fine smooth micaceous loam and the general 
covered with long hair like feathers. Its forms arc good though heavy. A finer de¬ 
head has a large horny casque or helmet. The scription of this ware was exhibited from 
Ceram box manufacture has recently excited Hyderabad, made from a tough smooth plastic 
a degree of interest from the close resem- clay, and the articles were remarkable for ele- 
blance it bears to the ornamental work of gance of form and extreme lightness of throw- 
the North American Indians. A correspond- ing. Some of tbo vessels are ornamented 
ing manufacture is met with in Borneo, with with gold leaf and coloured lac varnishes ; 
similar ornamental work of shells or warn- others had been made in imitation of Bederi 
pum, but coarser. See India, p. 319 and 350, ware, some were painted white on a red ground; 
Keffing Islands. Kyaboka, Ceram Laut, New a few appeared to have been glazed aud colour* 
Guinea, Papuans. ed with a soft lead glaze. On the whole this 

CERAMBYCIDA3. In about two months collection exhibited a marked improvement on 
in 1854, Mr. Wallace collected 700 species of the ordinary manufactures of this class; taste- 
beetles in Singapore; a large proportion of ful forms and light throwing being combined, 
these were quite new, and among them were and a goodeffect having been produced with sim- 
130 distinct kinds of the elegant longicorns. pie means. Captain Ivie Campbell, Offg. De- 
—TTaWacc, I. 24. puty Commissioner, E. Dn. R, Doab, thus re* 
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marks upon the pottery sent from Raickore to found in many parts of India in tombs usually 
theMadras exhibition,‘There is but one family arranged in circles, each tomb being built of 
in Raichore which can make this description six slabs of stone and occasionally surmounted 
of pottery, they are Christians long established by large mounds of loose stones and earth, 
here and* the party to whom the amount of They have been thought to resemble the Drui- 
prizekas been paid was, by Rajah Chundu dical tombs of England, and are supposed to 
Lai] presented (probably on account of his be of great antiquity, there being no records of 
skill) with a small ruined hamlet in Mukta, them extant. The pottery found in them 
and which has been continued to him by usually consists of tall narrow cinerary urns 
order of the Resident. A brother of his re- of 18 or 20 inches in length, with three 
sides at the Beebec ka Chushma at Hydra- or four clumsy feet, four inches in length, 
bad, but the same quality of clay is not pro- and of a variety of round oval and 
curable there, and his work is stated to be in- flattened vessels of different shapes and sizes, 
ferior ■ muchof what he sells in the city, gilt some having apparently been used for cooking 
chillums, &c., he receives from his brother and others as drinking vessels. The tall urns 
here. How far his account of the composition usually contain burnt human bones, teeth 
of the glaze used can be depended on I cannot and ornament of brass, or copper, they 
say, he states that no lac is used except in are made of a coarse clay, and have not been 
fixing the gold leaf. The following is the ac- finished with care, some of the flattened 
count given by him oval aud rounded vessels are made of a fine 

24 parts Moordar Sing or Litharge. dense clay that has been carefully prepared, 
3 do. Gar ke Puttur, a stone resem- the surfaces are variously ornamented with 
bling white quartz common wavy or crossed lines of red and yellow, care- 
here. fully painted. The pottery appears also to 

1 part Copper. have been smeared (it resembles the potterie 

Sendoor, or the red oxide of lead, may be antique vernissee et lustree figured by M. 
substituted for the Litharge. The Gar ke Brongniart.) There is great purity of form 
puttur should be well burnt, slaked in cold in most of the vessels, which resemble the 
water and afterwards reduced to a fine powder Etruscan in the precision of the curves and 
and mixed with the litharge. The copper is in the angles at which the different surfaces 
mixed with its weight of finely powdered meet. The art of pottery appears to have 
sulphur and heated in a crucible till a green deteriorated in India since these samples 
scale has formed on it, it is then finely pow- were made, and one branch of it is apparently 
dered and mixed with the Gar ke puttur and lost, viz., the smearing or thin glazing on the 
litharge. The whole is again heated and surface. 

reduced to a fine powder once more. A Black Earthenware .—This is a mere variety 
small quantity of this powder is well mixed of the Red, and in most instances it is the 
with wheat starch and kneaded well fur some same kind of pottery blackeued by the simple 
time, water is then added and it is strained process of damping or checking the fire when 
through a fine cloth, and the glaze is gently it is beginninir to decline, and thus throwing 
rubbed in with the hand, after which the pot- a great deal of smoke amongst the wares when 
tery is baked.” This process of glazing pottery the heat is not sufficiently intense to burn it 
is very similar to that practised in Italy, Ger- off. A better and stronger kind of black 
many and some parts of England, where paving earthenware is manufactured at Bangalore 
tiles, green flower pots and common red from a fine dense clay that contains both 
earthenware, are manufactured. The Gar ke manganese and iron. This approaches the 
puttur is probably either white felspar or black stoneware of Egypt, and is strong and 
pegmatite, a variety of granite very abundant sonorous when struck; some good samples 
in Southern India, and composed of three were also exhibited in the collection of color- 
parts felspar and about one part of quartz, ed Terra Cottas from the Madras School of 
but at the bangle works at Loonar lake, the Arts. 

stone is chalcedony. The clay which is em- White Earthenware. Some light and de¬ 
ployed is probably more refractory than the gant samples of goglets, butter pots and 
common red clays of India, most of which vases, were exhibited by the A root Local Com* 
begin to lose their shape or to become spougy mittee. These were considered deserving 
at the temperature ior melting such glazes.° of a Second Class Medal. This branch of 
Antique 'pottery —The finest specimens of the Art differs from the others in being con- 
common earthenware are the ancient funeral, ducted with more care and cleanliness, 
domestic and cooking vessels, dug out of the some attention being paid to the sifting of 
old tombs in the districts of Coimbatore and the materials and to the ornamenting and 
South Arcot. This kind of pottery has been finishing of the articles. The material select- 
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ed is a decaying white granite resembling the 
Cornish stone of England or the granen of 
Germany. This is carefully washed and de¬ 
canted to free it from sand or impurities ; it 
is then allowed to subside, the water is poured 
off and the soft clay is collected on a clean cloth 
and laid on a heap of white wood ashes to dry; 
a small per centage of alkali is thus absorbed 
through the cloth and is incorporated through 
tho mass by kneading. This clay or decayed 
white granite is tho true kaolin or porcelain 
earth of China and Europe. It is particularly 
abundant in India and occurs in beds of enor¬ 
mous extent and of every variety of color. It 
possesses the valuable qualities of combining 
with a largo percentage of silica, felspar, 
baryta or other stony bodies and of resisting 
the most intense heats, but in India it is em¬ 
ployed alone and produces a soft brittle porous 
ware which is not susceptible of being well 
glazed. Numerous attempts have been made 
to glaze this description of pottery, but the ( 
glaze crazes or cracks all over the surface and 
allows water to penetrate to the body. The 
reason is that the kaolins require flint, felspar, 
or stone to open them, and exposure to a long 
continued and steady heat before they are 
thoroughly burnt in the biscuit state. They 
also require a hard fritt or porcelain glaze, 
which cannot be prepared without expensive 
machinery, the firing also involves a great 
consumption of fuel as the heat must be kept 
lip steadily for 40 or 60 hours.— M. K.J. R. 

CERAM LAUT. A cluster of islets 
lying off the south-eastern extremity of the 
large island of Scran, or Ceram in lat. 3° 55' 
S. and 133° E. They produce tortoise shell, 
mother o’pearl shell, beche de mer, wild cin¬ 
namon, wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 
Ceram Laut is the most westerly and the 
largest of the range of small islands which 
extend 15 or 18 miles E. & VV. Ceram Laut 
means Ceram lying to seaward. The islands are 
low. The Keffing group consist of 17 islands. 
Their inhabitants resemble those of the IS. I 
coast of Ceram, and are not of the Papuan or ! 
negro race; they are great traders and con¬ 
stantly visit New Guinea and purchase birds of 
paradise, Luri, crows, pigeons, megapodiidm 
and scented woods. Ceram Laut is the great 
place to which the Bugi carry the Papuan 
slaves whom they steal from New Guinea. 
Ceram Laut, and Gorarn are seldom visited 
by Europeans. The natives of the Ceram 
Laut islands repair chiefly to the northern 
coast of Papua, or the island of New Guinea, 
from which they are distant only about a day's 
sail, to procure the various articles of produce 
we have mentioned—-that part of this vast is¬ 
land being called,by the Bugi, Papua Nothing. 
Mother o'pearl shells are however procured 
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by the Bugi themselves in greater quantities 
at the Aroo islands. The Papuans of New 
Guinea, it seems, have not yet been made ac¬ 
quainted with the use of firearms among them¬ 
selves; they have the sumpit or blow-pipe, 
but their principal weapons are tho how and 
arrow, and a light spear or lance. Although 
the inhabitants of the Aroo islands are repre¬ 
sented by the Bugi as being of the same race 
as the Papuans, they enjoy as much more 
unrestricted intercourse with the inhabitants, 
who trade freely with them and permit them 
to settle. Mother o’pearl shell is obtained 
hero in great quantities, and tortoise shells 
and trepang or beche de mer, are rdso pro¬ 
cured. Tho Aroo people employ their Papuan 
slaves in diving for the mother o’pearl shell, 
and in fishing for beche de mer. The people 
of the Ceram isles appear to have themselves 
little or no communication with the Aroo is¬ 
lands.— Journ. »f the. lnd. Arch. December 
1852, p. 690 601. IJorsburgh. Bikmore 242, 
CKRASTIUM INDICITM. IF. <0. A. 

Chick weed. Eng. 

CERASUS, a genus of plants of the Natu¬ 
ral order Amygdalem, which, in Britain, are 
arranged into the true Cherries, the Bird 
Cherries and the cherry laurels. Wallich and 
Roxburgh mention C. Nepalaisisof Nepal and 
Kaniaon. Puddum of the Himalaya, and C. 
triflora of China. Dr. Cleghorn mentions 
“ Gilas” the Kashmir cherry, as one variety of 
cerasus, and Aru ballu, the Kabul cherry, as 
another variety of cerasus, both grown in 
gardens of the N. W. Himalaya. Voigt says 
there is a species of cerasus or cherry, “a 
native of Maulmain,” but Mr. Mason bus never 
happened to meet with it. He had however 
good authority for the statement, (and Griffith 
remarks), that there is in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces one species of the almond tribe “ which g 
abounds in prussic acid.”— Mason. r 

CERASUS CAl’RONIA t Cherry tree** 1 
A native of Europe, the Himalaya, Caucasus 
(trc. In Cashmere it is called Aho bak ro)o > 
The kernel of this fruit contains the elemc ‘ a3ll ^ s 
of hydrocyanic acid, and is accordingly i/! riUc h 
used for communicating its peculiar flavr ^ Ur to 
brandy and liqueurs. ^ 

CERASUS CORNUTA. Roxb. f" 

Prunua padus. Linn. 

Bird Cherry, Eng. i Jaiauna, jBVnjab, 

Himalaya Bird Cher. „ | ^ 

This is found in the Sutlej valley 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of%°90 
to 10,000 feet about Simla. It grows fP ja 
large size and its wood is esteemed .—CleghorW 
Punjab Report , p. 65. ‘ V 

CERASUS JAPONICA, the Dwarf 
Almond, a native of Japan, but long known 
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in ‘ English gardens as the Double Dwarf 
Almond. It is one of the most beautiful 
objects that appear in the month of March. 
Una. Cue, puae 827. 

CEUASUS LADHO-CERASUS. The 
Cherry laurel* a native of Irebizond and Af¬ 
ghanistan, cultivated in Europe. The distil¬ 
led waterof the leaves is much used in Europe 
as a vehicle for opiates and other anodyne me¬ 
dicines. It is given in doses of from half an 
ouuce to one ouuce. The distilled fluid is a 
most dangerous poison. 0 khcuiyhuespy, page 
827. See Cinnamonmin. 

C ERASES PSE UDO-CE11ASUS. The 
Chinese Cherry.—®);?. Cyc. page 827. 

CEUASUS PUDDUM. i 


Pruuus pudduui. Lisdi.ky. 

Common Bird l’addam Punjab. 

Cherry Eng. Oliumiari „ 

Cheriy Aiuulguch ,, 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 


Kampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 3000 
to 7000 feet. Occurs in Kaghan as far as the 
Indus. It isa sacred tree among the hindus.Tlie 
bark is called pudmak, and used in medicine 
by the natives, as it is also in America.— 
Clegh. Puvj. Report on Kultu and Kangra,p. 
65, 81. 

CERASUS SERRULATA, the Fine- 
toothed Cherry. A native of China.— Eng. 


Cyc., page 287. 

CERASUS VULGARIS. Pninus Cera - 


sus, Lin. The common Cherry. Is found wild 
in the woods of Asia Minor, where it acquires 
a very large size. Dr. Royle considers the 
cherry to be wild in Cashmere.— Eng. Cyc. 


page 826. 

CERAT0N1A SILIQUA. W. Carab Tree. 


Carab Tree Eng. 
Khirnoob shatneeARAB 
►Saiut John’s Bread. 


Nubtee 
Kharroub 
| Carab tree Fruit. 


Arab. 


The Carab tree has been introduced at the 


Saharunpore gardens. The pods sell in the 
bazar at ten rupees a seer, or five rupees a 
pound.— Spry's Suggest , p. 54. Ains. Mat, 
Med. p. 39. 

CERATOPHORA STODDARTII. A 


native of the Kandyan Hills. This lizard ., t e- 
markable for having no external ear; and it 
has acquired its generic name from the curi¬ 
ous horn like process on the extremity of the 
nose. This horn, as it is found in mature 
males of ten inches in length, is five lines 
long, conical, pointed, and slightly curved up. 
Tennent's Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon , pp* 279, 280. 

CERBERA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order A^ocynaceae. C. ahorai has 
the properties of C. Manghas, C. fruticosa 
is a large shrub, native of salt marshes, the 
fruit is a deadly poison, C. Manghas, Kul- 
looa, Bum . Is a common plant in the East 
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Indies, occurring in wet situations. The ker¬ 
nels are described by Lindley as emetic and 
purgative. Waiz states that the leaves are 
used in Java as an excellent substitute for 
senna. The milky sap is also said to be pur¬ 
gative ; fruit used extensively by the Burmese, 
to make an oil which they burn in their lamps, 
and use to anoint their heads. The medicinal 
properties are unknown in Tenaaserim, and 
Dr. Mason thinks their existence may be 
doubted.— Dr. Mason, Eng. Cyc. p. 330. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 447. 

CERBERA TANGIIIN, the Tatighin 
tree was formerly used in Madagascar for the 
trial by ordeal.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 446. 

CERBERA TUEVETIA. A large 
shrub with leaves like the oleander, and bell¬ 
shaped yellow flowers. Its milk is poisonous, 
bark bitter and purgative, also said to be 
powerfully febrifuge, “ two grains being affirm¬ 
ed to be equal to a common dose of cinchona.” 
According to Royle perfectly naturalized in 
India.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 447. Riddell 

CERBERA ODALLAM. G^rtn, 

Cubera manghas, Sime in Dot. Mug. 

Tanghina odallam. Don. 

Odallam Tree Eng. | Kat-arali Tam. 

Odallam Maleal. | 

Common on the Western Coast of India. 
Wood white and spongy. Nut narcotic and 
poisonous. The green fruit is employed to 
kill dogs. 

CERBERA MANGHAS, Linn, 

C. lactaria, Buck | C. quaternifolia, Roxb, 
Ivullooa. Bitrm. 

This tree grows in Pegu, Tenasserim, 
Tavoy, Penang, Singapore, Java, Moluccas 
and the adjacent islands in wet situations. 
The wood is said not to be used. Its fruit 
is used very extensively by the Burmese, to 
make an oil which they burn in their lamps 
and use to anoint their heads. The kernels 
are described *as emetic and purgative. The 
leaves are said to be used in Java as a sub¬ 
stitute for senna, and the bark is said to 
possess similar properties.— Voigt. Dr, Mason . 
Eng. Cyclop. 

CERBURA, a varied coloured dog, one of 
the dogs of Yama. He has a second dog 
called Syama, or black. Cerbura is undoubted¬ 
ly the Cerberus of the Greeks. Cerbura has 
other names, all meaning spotted, but it is 
also called Tri-sera, or Three-headed. See Yama. 

CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM. See Caesal- 
pinese. 

CERCOLEPTES CANDIVOLVUS. See 

Viverridse. 

CERCOTRICIIAS, a genus of birds in 
India, known as bulbul, C. erythropterus, C, 
Luzoniensis, C. macrourus. See Bulbul. 



CEREAL GRAINS. 


CERESE. 


CERDAS, also Setas. Sp. Bristles. 

CEREAL GRAINS are almost wholly culti¬ 
vated for food. The seeds of all the Graminese, 
those of the darnel alone excepted, are capable 
by cultivation of becoming alimentary. The 
value of grains generally speakiug is directly 
as the size of the caryopsis, and inversely as 
the thickness of the pericarp. When the grain 
abounds in perisperm it is hea v y, when the 
envelope is thick the grain is, on the contrary, 
light, thus 

Seeds Weighed 

100 of wheat . 4‘50 grains. 

100 „ barley . 3*85 „ 

100 „ rye . 2 60 „ 

100 „ oats . 2 ‘50 „ 


The chemical composition of the grain influ¬ 
ences materially the quality of the resulting 
bread. If the gluten be absent no fermen¬ 
tation takes place in the dough, if the gluten 
be in excess the bread is heavy and acid. 
Wheat flour may be considered the type of all 
that is suitable for alimentary purposes, and 
in the degree of deviation from this standard 
consists the inferiority of the other grains. 
Several diseases infest the cereal grains, gene¬ 
rally altering the perisperm, sometimes destroy¬ 
ing it altogether; all these maladies are pro¬ 
duced by minute cryptogamic plants (mush¬ 
rooms), of which the three following are the 
most frequent 

1. Caries , (UreJo caries) attacks wheat, 
usually spares the pericarp, but changes the 
perisperm into a black foetid powder. The 
component globules are devoid of pellicles.The 
disease is highly contagious. 

2. Carbon or smut , (Uredo segetum) occurs 
under the epidermis, is composed of spheri¬ 
cal globules, attacks all the cereal grains in¬ 
discriminately, and resembles black dust. 

3. Ergot or spur , (Sclerotium clavus) is 
elongated in form, black externally, white and 
horny within, exceedingly deleterious in its 
properties, if long taken ; in large doses acts 
specially on the womb. 

Little is known as to the native country 
of the cereal grains. Michaud states that lie 
has seen wheat growing wild on Mount At¬ 
las. Sicily has, but on insufficient grounds, 
claimed the honour. Pallas saw wild wheat 
between the Don and the Volga, but in all 
these cases the production of a few scattered 
plants is fairly accounted for on the grounds 
of the seeds having been transported thither 
by birds, or with the stores of wandering mer¬ 
chants or commissariat trains. Without cul¬ 
tivation, all the cereals degenerate, as is said 
to be the case with oats at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The principal of the cerealea culti¬ 


vated as food plants, &c., for man, in Eastern 
and Southern Asia, are 
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Cereals, as they now exist, seem to have 
been greatly improved from their natural 
state. Wheat Las five, six, or seven dis¬ 
tinct species, rye one, barley three and oats 
2, 3 or 4 species. Rice, cholum, maize and 
the millets (together with the European 
grains, more sparingly met with, wheat, 
barleyj &c), are the cereals commonly culti¬ 
vated in Southern India. The cereal grasses 
grown within the tropics do not appear to 
be so nutritious as those of temperate cli¬ 
mates. The Bunrati books say, there are 
seven kinds of saba , or cereals, in which they 
include pai or beans, rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, millet (paspalum) millet (panicum,) 
beans and peas. Mason. O'Shaughnessy, Dar¬ 
win on Species. 

CERES, the representative of Ceres, 
amongst the hindus is Lakhsmi. Amongst the 
Rajputs Gouri seems to be the analogue of 
Ceres and on the festival of the Ahairea or 
Muhoorat ka Shikar. They hunt, slay and 
eat the wild boar. See Boar. 

CERESE. Hind. ! A reddish coloured, 
hard and close grained strong wood, found in 
the Santhal jungles from Sooree to Hasdihal, 
C 112 













CEROPEGIA JUNCEA. 


CERYID^S. 


cufc scarce. Used by the natives for buildings, 
furniture, cart-wheels, &c. Suitable for the 
construction of timber bridges.— Cal. Engineer 
Journal, July 4,1860, p. loo. ( Qu. Is this the 
Acacia sirissa ?) 

CEREUS, a genua of the Cactaceae, ail of 
them ornamental exotic plants and about 20 
species introduced into India. Many of the 
species produce beautiful flowers, tue stems 
are angled and jointed, the blossoms open 
in the evening or during the night, and die 
away towards the morning. C. flagelliformis, 
of 8. America, which grows in Asia and Africa, 
is the creeping cereus. C. grandiflorus, Mill 
(Cactus grandiflorus,Linn.), is the night flower¬ 
ing cereus. Others may be enumerated, Cactus 
hexagonus,Linn ; C.senilis, the old man’s torch 
thistle; C. speciosissimus, Cactus triangularis, 
Linn.; and C. truncatus .—‘Riddell. Voigt. 6 1. 
CERIOPS ItOXBURGHIANUS. Arn. 

Rhizophora decandra | Bruguiera decaudra Roxb. 

Roxb. I 

Garan Ben a. 1 Kn-byen Burm. 

Ka-by-ain Burm. | 

Grows on all the coasts of tropical Asia. 
Wood dark reddish, hard and durablo, flowers 
large, white and sweet scented. The bark is 
used in India for dyeing, chiefly in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal. Voigt. Malcolm. 

CERIORNIS MELANOCEPHALA, the 
Argus pheasant. 

CERISCUS MALABARICUS. G*rt. 
Syn. of Randia dumetorurn, Linn . 

CERITHIDEA, a genus of Molluscs. See 
Motlusca. 

CERITHIUM, a genna of Molluscs. Sec 
MolluBca. 

CERNE, the name given by the Portu¬ 
guese to the island of Mauritius, on its dis¬ 
covery : subsequently, while in the possession 
of the French, it was calld L’islo de France, 
the Isle of France. 


eaten as a salad by the people.— Mr. R . 
Brown. 

CEROPEGIA TUBEROSA. Roxb. Cor. 9; 
W. Ic. 353. 

C. Candelabrum, R. ii. 27. 

Bach-chali manda, Tel. | Pulla manda , T el. 

The word ‘ manda' is applied to several 
species of Ceropegia. V. 

CEROSTERNA GLADIATOR. A lon- 
gicorn beetle of India ; it eats the bark of 
casuarina trees. 

CEROXYLON ANDICOLA. A native of 
the Peruvian Andes, of immense height, often 
attaining 150 feet in elevation ; from fissures 
in the trunk there flows spontaneously a kind 
of grey waxy substance, containing two-thirds 
of resin and one-third of wax identical with 
that formed by the bee. Melted with a little 
suet this wax makes excellent tapers. Its in¬ 
troduction into India merits attention.— 
O'Shanghnessy , p. 641. 

CERRADURAS, also Cerrojos. Sp. Locks. 

CEKRISER DE CAYENNE. Eugenia 
Michelii. 

CERTIIIA FAMILIARIS and C. Hima- 
layana, &c. : and not unfrequently the exact 
European species inhabit India. 

CERUSE. White Lead. Eng. 

Carbonate of lead, End. I Cerussa Ital. 

Safcda, Hind. | 

Used as white paint. 

CERVICAL or Cervinse, A tribe of ma- 
malia, in which are included several generaf 
the name of the tribe is obtained from cervus, 
the stag. At the Paris Exposition of 1855, o, 
the Cervidm, there were exhibited the follow¬ 
ing : 

Cervus muntjac . Kadang or Kijang, Malay. 

Cervus Kuhlii . 

Cervus Moluccensu. 

Cervus barbarussa. Rusa, Malay. 

Cervus axis. Spotted Deer. 


CEROPEGIA, a genus of plants of the equinut, inhabits Borneo. 

Nat, Ord. Asclepiaceee. They are creepers J/oscAmi wwntwfl,Naper, Malay and Javanese* 

and trailing plauts. C. Arnottiana, Wight, is Moschus Javanicus , Kauchil, Malay, 

the Oo-ta-lung of the Burmans. C. bulbosa, Moschus kancliil, Palaudok, Malay, 

esculenta, lucida, juncea, Lushii, elegans, Stc- Antilope dipressicornis. 

phauotis, stapelimformis and tuberosa occur in Cervus Duvawellii , Bara singha, Hind, 

Iudia. C. Aristotelis , Elk ; 

CEROPEGIA BULBOSA. Roxb. Occurs C. hippelaphus, Sambur. ^ ^ 

in many places in India, and every part of it C. vaginalis , Kaher, or barking 
is eaten by the natives. Its roots are of the j ac * vA'VjLii 

size of an apple, and when fresh taste like a c - porcinus, Jungle sheep 
turnip.— Roxb. The genus Cervus is, however, greatly woipi- 

CEROPEGIA ESCULENTA, Edge . stricted by some zoologists. For the 

Galqifc, Panj. ’ known species of stag (restricted Cervtfc) or 

In Multan, its acid leaves and tubers are elephantine type of deer, are se^en in num-. 
used as a vegetable—Dr. J. L . Stewart. ber, viz. Cervus Canadensis ; C. affinis ; C- 
CEROPEGIA JUNCEA. Roxb. A twining Wallichii; C. elaphus ; 0. farbarus > C, 
plant, grows all over India, It is succulent, Sika; C. Taionanus, as under i 
with an agreeable acid taste, and is much 1. Cervus Canadensis., Brisk". (C> stron- 
113 C 113, 1 c4w * 



CFjRYIPj-E. 


CERVID£. 


gyloceros, Schreber ; C. occidental^, Ham. 
Smith, C. major, Ord,) is the “ Wapiti,’' or 
miscalled “elk” of North America. 

2. C. affinis. Hodgson. (The Show, E. 
Tibet, Mongolia ? North China ]) occurs in 
Mantclmria ? 

3. C. Wallichii. Cuvier. (C. elaplms 
of Asia apud Pallas, C. caspianus, Falconer; 
C. Naryanus, Hodgson;. Occurs in Tartary 
and Siberia, Ural, Caucasus, Persia, Kashmir, 
valley of the Ox us. The stags in the parks 
attached to the emperor’s Summer Palace 
near Pekin, would appear to be C. Wallichii. 

4. C. Hlaphus. L. South Europe only. 
(The “Corsican Stag” of Bnffon, being pro¬ 
bably only a stunted variety.) 

5 C, Barhams. Emmett, Africa, North 
of the Atlas, especially Tunis. 

6. C. Sika. Schlcgd. Japan. 

7. C, Taionanns. Swinhoc. Blyth, J. A. 

S. XXIX, 90. (C. axis apud Cantor, Ann. 
Mag. N. II. (1842), note to p. 274). Proba¬ 
bly distinct from C. Pseudaxis of the Philli- 
pines, Zool. Bonite, p. 14. Schinz. Mamin. 
1J, 386. 


ingly resembling the Indian “ Bara Singha” 
(C. Duvaucelli) in corresponding veBture, 
except that it is rather smaller, with dif¬ 
ferently shaped horns, and lie was satisfied 
that the C. dimorphe, Hodgson (J. A. S. XU, 
897), is no other than C. Eldi, with horns 
; imperfectly developed in a state of captivity. 
He believes that it is not an inhabitant of 
the sub-Himalayan sal-forest, any more than 
the Show of Eastern Tibet, or C. Aflinis, 
Hodgson. The range of C. Eldi extends into 
the Malayan peninsula; and this species re¬ 
presents on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal the 0. Duvaucelli of India, with si¬ 
milar habits, being more gregarious and af¬ 
fecting more open country, than the other 
deer of these regions. (Mr. Blyth, in Journal 
of the Asiatic Society o) Bengal, p. 193.) The 
above will have shown that the Deer tribe of 
southern and eastern Asia have presented 
unusual difficulties to the scientific men of 
Europe. Indeed, Sehintz (i\uchtrage zum 2 
ten Band*), suggests that under the deno¬ 
mination Cervus muntjiik, six different species 
lie hid, viz.: 


It may be observed that the “ Bara Singha 
or Elk” inhabiting the Kashmirian mountains 
is C. Wallichii, not the true Bara Singha of 
the plains of India, which is C. Duvaucelii. 

Among the numerous local names collected 
by Pallas, there is not one that approximates j 
the word “ Alain,” but he gives “ Banrsingah, 
i. e.j Bara-singa, Indis ; ad Irtin Maml Onl- 
maccis mas Buga, cerva Maaril, ad Baioalem 
Isubrhubbrmin is applied by Strati lien- j 
berg to the ordinary stag of Siberia, as dis-' 
tinguished from his “ Irbisch” or great stag, i 
noticing also the elk, rein deer and ioe, and 1 
there can be little doubt that this Irbisch (if 
not also the Alain) and likewise the great 
stag of Mantchuria and the mountainous re¬ 
gions of the north of China, are one and the 
same with C. affinis of the forest of East 
Tibet. During a recent visit to British Bur- 
mah, Mr. Blyth found Cervus (Panolia) Eldi, 
Guthrie, (frontalis, McClelland, gratus, Schinz, 


1. Cervus Styloceros , SAiinz. Syn. C. 
Muntjak. Linn, apud Ogilby. Ilab. 
Himalaya. 

2. Cervus ration , Hodgson. IIab. IIim- 
alayah. 

3. Cervus ollipes , F. Cuvier. Hah . India. 

4. C. Muntjak , Baffles and Ilorsfield. 
IIab. Sumatra, Banka, Borneo and 
Java. 

f*. C. Beemii , Oglby. IIab. China, 
fi. C. Antisimsis, Puchoran. Hab. Andes. 
(a.) Cervus Wallichii. Cuv. Tail-less deer 
of India. 

Cervus pygragus, Hardwick*. 


Bod-deer, 
Ifara Singh a, 
dez rail, 
Maral, 


Eno, 
Hind. , 

PlCRR. 


Ooo-koohi. 

Gevezu, 

Giana, 


PiJRS. 

Tibet. 


dimorphe, Hodgson,) common in the valley of 

the Irawadi, ita venison being often brought j Saul forest Stag Eng. i Stroa 
to the Rangoonjwision-bazar, together with 1 Tin " n " Urk,n 
that qftlfo samur, hog-deer, and muntjac or 
fc Eheae are the only deer of Bur- 
iftward in the provinces of Tavoy 
■ idODg with others of the Malayan 
a, we find the little Clievro- 
tain, kanchil, together with the 

Malayjfciupir, and, in Mergui, the Gal»opL 
thecuf £‘*m\ giganteus, Euplocomos Viel- 
loti, IjpBfilaMfristatus, Caloperdix ocellatus, 
and c|Hji|ar J|dhyan peninsula and Sumatran 
specif jU Jloulmein, Mr. Blyth saw C. . 

Eldi Sweeps rpfus summer coat, exceed-1 Malay peninsula, is exceedingly wary, 
114 0 U4 


Occurs in Fersia, Nepaul and the Saul 
forests. 

(b.) Cervus a ffinis. Tibetan Slag of Hodgson. 

Tin. 

Bara Singha Hind. | 

Occurs in Thibet and the Saul forests. 

(c.) Cervus Sika. The Sika of Japan, of a 
dark brown colour with slender horns. 

(d.) Fanolia acuticornis. Gray. 

P. Eldii Gray. 

Cervus frontalis. A/cC7<J-1 


land. 


Cervus lyratus Schinz. 

„ Eldii. Cal .J.NJl 


Schinz. Saograi, 
Hind. 


Hind. 


Rusa lyratus, 

Sangnai, 

Occurs in the Munipore valley, and in the 



CRRVIDJE. 


CERVID.E, 


Rww'vw Duvaucdli. 


Occupy the Saul forests of India, colour of 


Cervus Duvaucelli. Cuv. i Cervus elaphoides Hody- a red-browil. 

llucervua elaphoides. Hodg. 1 xon - fjj ]{ im Peronii, the smaller Rusa, iuha- 


Bara Singha 


Hind. | Buraya Hind. ^its ^ mor » Lombok, Bawian and Ternate, 

^Spotted"deer of the Simderbmis. It in- $■) ^ usa Philippine, 

Inbirs the eastern and northern skirts of Ben- Tl P1 . Uer ™ 8 Marian us. Cuv 

iKU)iw me crtawui a 1 he Philippine Rusa. Cerf de Phi ippinei, Dtt- 

gal and Hindustan, and the Sunderbuns. u | PP 

jt inhabits reedy marshes and the islands of (/) Rusa Upida , the Sundevall Kusa, a 
great rivers, never entering the mountains or; n H tive of Java, scarcely as large as a roebuck, 
forests. The tail is short with no caudal disc! (^,) Axis marulatus. Ham. (Smith, Gray, 
and no heavy mane. Axii plinins • Erxleben . Cervua nudipalpebra 

( f\ Rasa Equina. Cuv. IIam. Smith. J ^ auud Gindin. | by. 

Cervus Rusa. Raffles. i Rusa equina, Gray. . Cervus axis „ Jilliot. . Black var. 

f niinus. Cuv. I „ Hippdiplius. „ pseudaxis 0enw. Axis major, A. medxus 


Axii plinins■ Erxleben . Cervua nudipalpebra OgiU 
1 auud Gmelin. by. 


equinus. Cuv. 
Hippelaphu*. El¬ 
liot Cat . 


Cervus axis ,, Blliot. 
! „ pseudaxis Ca rols. 


Black rar. 

Axis major, A. medius 
A. minor. Hodgson. 


: Hufia hunga, IMalay of j Thou langnaoftheTerai, 


Rusa Etam. Ruffles, of the Sambur of the Malirattaa ; ^ lemnsula. 
neopie of Sumatra. Sambara. Sawx. Spotted deer 

efam, Malay Eland or Elk of Dutch Cliitia Saiise 

„* Kumbang. ,, sportsmen. Clnt.tal deer of Hod, and : 

fcjamboo Deer Bennett. Kumbang, Malay. AWm!. * 

It inhabits the Dekh.nn, S.Mahratta country, " l,ablt * In,,la - 116 ^ Peninsula. In size 
Sumatra, Borneo and Banka. It is of a pale ;, “ d °™ \t «rese«nbles the tallow deer and at the 
brown colour, Considering the similarly of gilder >ts height is two f«,, six or seven 
colours and size of Cervus cquinus, llippela- “ ichea - !•'« ground colour of he sk.n,sat all 
pirns and Aristotelis, Mr. Elliot is probably «»>•« * ™h Uwn spotted with white, but is 
right (Madras Jour,,. 1839, 220) in con- J^r'y black along the back and snow white 

sidedng all three as varieties of the great r. “ a "' Llte ^ ,l hl ! e °" tbe 

Indian slug, described by Aristotle under the ila » b | /* ‘ves near water m the jungles feeds 
designation of llippekplms ; and Cervus ilt It « timid, indolent and gentle, is 

Peronii, Cuv. (Cerf dn Timm) may probably domesticated and propnga .tea in cap- 

be added as a fourth variety. tmt * }* ,s tl ! e . s i’ olt ? deer u indmi s P or ‘ 3 ; 

( S .) Hum Hipptla pints. Cuv. T en ; llle ( sk , m a ' ,d ll0rlls ol this « raecful 

CeivuB hippelaphua. Cuv. i Orf Noir du Bengal F. t ecl ale glides comnieicc: m the years 
„ timoreusi * Muller. \ Cur. 1851 to 185J, Liverpuoi imported about 700 

„ mollucensis of! Ilippolaplm of P. Cuv. skins ami :M,OUO hums a year. They are not 
QuoyaudGaim. jCerfd Eau of Phvuh- S( , generally distributed as the S.imbar, but 

I lima (ivn 1/ ■ fin nth /•/>// ^ . 1 


Peninsula. JlogdotT. 

Spotted deer of India. j Spotted Hogdeer 
Cliitia Saiisc- } Hodgson. 


be added as a fourth variety. 

(g.) Rusa Hippdophus . Cuv. 

CeivuB hippelaphua. Cuv. < Cerf Noir du Bengal F. 
„ tirnoreusiu Muller. I Cur. 


mollucensis of i Ilippolaplm of P. Cuv. skins and 120,000 horns a year. They are not 

QuoyaudGaim. | Cerf.1 Eau of lhmm- L„ generally distributed as the S.imbar, but 
Rusa „ Gray ; Smith. \ cell. . r \ - . r , L . e , 

S.imber of India! i IWa of Java and j 111 mal O’ dlstrlcts Me far more plentiful. They 

Mijaugan Banjua, Malay I Sumatra. I in herds of from six to sixty. So many 

of Java. I Run mi tan. i as six have been killed by one gun during 


It inhabits the great forests of India, Hen- Hie brief cool stalking-hours of the morning 
gal, Sumatra and Java. It is about the size ;in( ] evening. 

of the common stag. In winter is of a grayish f n ,j Hyduphns porcinus. Sundev. 
brown and in summer it is of a brighter and Cervus porrinus, Zimmer, j Var. Axisuiger, Dr, F. 
more golden brown. The croup is pale » hippelaphus Vai 3. ll. Hum. 

yellow, and the tail is brown, terminated by Cia ’* 


grows long, like a mane and beard. 

(h.) Rusa Aristotelis. Cuv. Gkay. 
Cervu* aristotelis. Cuv. I Cervus heto 
„ hippelapus.OgitVfty. R 

„ unicolor. Jl, Smith „ Bengalcnsis 


Cur. 


Para, 

Hind. Porcino deer of Pennant 

Parha, 

,, Sugoria, Hind. 

Khar, 

„ Shgora, ^ „ 

Eaghuna, 

,, Bro*.. n Porcine Axis 

Hog deer, 

Eng. of Hodgson, „ 


„ hippelapuB,Ogft , %. Hodgson. Inliabits Ceylon, India and Assam. Its 

„ unicolur. Jl,Smith j „ Bengalcnsis Schivz legs are shorter than those of the axis, it has 

Jarai, HiND~Tj err ow Hind no ^ orsa ^ strea ^ ant ^ no strea ^ 

Cerf de Coromand Cuv. Samblo deer of Bennett on the haunches. Horns generally short with 


Daim noir de BengaL short snags. They live in herds on the 

Devaucdl. \ I plains and do not ascend mountains. 

It inhabits the great forests of India, it is Cervus pumilis of li. Smith, is supposed to 
not gregarious and ruts and drops its horns be a variety, and Cervus Dodur of Koyle is 

in evimn.f M. ma/imoah J.._!l_f _ • .* . * . ... * 


in spring. Mr. Hodgson describes four varieties supposed to be a distinct species. 


of this deer. 

(t.) Rusa Dimorphe. Spotted Kusa. 
Gower, Hind. | Gew, 
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Hind. Vrox 


(o.) Czrvulu& vaginalis . Boi>d. Gray: 
CorvuB mmitjac, Zimm. I Cervus plicatus Foster ,' 


<6 Sunder. 



CERV1DA3. 


CETACEA, 


Ribbed faced deer of Kidang of the Javanese. 

Pennant. Kijang of the Sumatrans 

Chevreuil des Iudes of Muntjac, of the Sund- 
Allamand. anese. 

The Ptae of Europeans 
in Borneo. 

It inhabits Sumatra, Banka, Borneo and 
Java. Its height at the shoulders is about 2 
feet 2 inch. On its face are two rougli raised 
folds of skin, marking it with the letter V, 
the point below, colour reddish brown or a 
light brown, belly and front of thighs pure 
white. In Java it occupies districts with long 
grass and the Saccharum (Holcus) spicatum 
(allang-allang, Jav.) and Fhyllanthus emblica 
are its favourite food, but Hibiscus, Grewia, 
Urena, and other malvaceous plants are eaten 
by it. It is impatient of confinement, the 
points of its horns are turned forwards : it is 
about the size of the antelope, which with 
the exception of the horns it resembles in 
.geueral appearance. Low's Sarmak } p. 76. 

(p.) Styloceros muntjak. II. Smith. 

Cervua muntjak, Zimm. Horst'. Sykes, Elliot, 
Boddtert, Schreber, Marsden, Desmarest, Linne. 
Cervus vaginalia, Boddaevt. Cervus philippinua, 

„ moschatuB, Blainville. Smith. 

„ sub-cornutus „ „ albipes, F. Cuv. 

,, moschua, Desmarest. „ ratwa Hodgson. 

„ aureus, Ham. Smith, Muntjacu3 vagiualis, 
Gray. 

Chevreuil des Indes Al- 1 Kidang Malay. 

Jamand. | 

It inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra, Banka, Borneo, Tenasserim, Nepal, 
Assam, Bengal, S. Mahratta country, Dekhan. 

(q.) Cervulus Mosehatus, Be Blain. 
Cervua muntjak, Sykes. StylocerosRatwa. ITodgs. 

Elliet. Cervus „ „ 

Cervua moachus, Des- Prox.Ratwaof Sundtsvall. 
marest. „ Albipea of Wagner. 

Barking deer of Nepal. Bekra, Mahr. Elliot, 
Ratwa, Hind. Rib faced deer of Pen- 

Kaher, ,, nant. 

Baiker of the Mahratta*. Jungle sheep. 

Inhabits India, living in forests in the moun¬ 
tains. It is of a bright reddish yellow colour 
with the chin and gullet whitish. The hair 
is not ringed as in Cervulus Beevesi; six or 
eight live togetbo*. Horns of male fall in May, 
the females have bristly tufts ending in a knot 
instead of a horn. 

(r.) Tragulus Kanchil , Gray. 

Moschus palandok, Mars-1 Moschua kanchil, Raffles 
den I „ fulviventer, Gray. 

Chevrotain do Java. F, I Kanchil, Malay. 
Buffon and Gray. Palandok, „ 

Javan musk, Eng. | 

Inhabits Malay peninsula, Penang, Lan- 
cavay Islands, Sumatra and Java. The lar¬ 
gest adult measures from nose to root of tail 
1 foot 61 in. r 


(s.) Tragulus Javanim , Pallas. 

Moschua Javanicua.Gme- Moachua Napu,F. Cuv. 

iin, Pallas apud Raffles Cervus Javanicua. 
Moschua Iudicua, Gmelin 

Oshek Napu, Malay. 

Inhabits the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. 

(t.) Cervulus Eeevesii } Chinese Munt¬ 
jak. A native of China, C. Vaginalis, C. 
rao&chatus and C. Reevesii breed together. 
(u.) Cervulus Pygargus. 

Cervus, Pygargus, Pallas. 

Aim Pbrs. Tailless deer of Pennant 

Siaga Tartar and Shaw 

Taillsss roe of Pennant, Dikajakosa Russ 

A native of Central Asia. 

(v.) Noemorrhedus Simatrmis . Ham. 

Smith. 

Ant dope Sumatrami*, Antilope intus-capu- 

Pennant and Raffles larus, Lichtenstein 

apud Schinz 

Kambing utan Malay. | Carabtan F. Cuv. 

Numerous on the Malay peninsula but 
frequents the steepest hilly localities, is shy 
and active and exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
Journ, As. Soc. Beng . Eng. Cyc. Ilorsfield 
| and Moore CatE. /. Museum. 

I CESAR FREDERICK, a merchant of 
Venice of the 16th century, who wrote of 
Tenasserim. 

CESARIAN ERA of Antioch, was establish¬ 
ed there in celebration of Caesar’s victory at 
Pharsalia A. A. C. 47. 

CESAR A, and Cetaca, flowers mentioned in 
a story about Krishna. See Krishna p. 548. 

ESTRACCION PHILIPPII or Port 
Jackson shark or dogfish, is usually 3 to 4 
feet long. Bennett. 

CETACEA, an order of mammals which 
live in the ocean. Amongst them are the 
whales, the largest of creatures now existing; 
also the dolphins, the porpoises, and the 
dugong. They have fin-like anterior extremi¬ 
ties, the posterior extremities being absent, 
or rather their place supplied by a large 
horizontal caudal fin or tail. They have no 
hair on their skin, have no outer ear, and the 
bones of the neck are so compressed as to 
leave the animal without the appearance of a 
neck. Some of them eat plants, or are phyto¬ 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal 
eaters. Seven new species of cetaceans have re¬ 
cently been described from the Bay of Bengal, 
six of the family Delphinidae, the seventh 
belonging to the sperm whales, Pbyseteridse, 
to be called Physeter (Euphysetes) simus. 

(A) Whales. 

(a.) Balma mysticetus. The Right Whale 

B. Grenlandica. Linmus I B, Rondeletii. I V&lugMy. 
i B. vulgaris, Brisson, | 
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Right; whale. Eng. 
Whale hone whale, 
Greenland whtfe. 
vara. 

Nord kapper whale. 
Nord caper whale. 


m. b. 

Rock nosed whale. 


(D.) DelphinjE. 

(p,) Neomens Phocenoides. Gray, 
Delphinus melae, Terms. 

A dolphin of the Indiau Ocean. 

(q) Phocania communis. 


According to Lesson, inhabits all the seas of j Phocana Rondeletii JD7-I Delphinus phocamiiww. 

the globe. I 1 

(b.) Balmamarginata.Gray. The western 
Australasian whale, has very long and slender 
baleen, with a rather broad black edge on the 
outer or straight side. 

(c.) Balana australis, DesMoulins. 

B. antartica. Lesson. 

Right whale of South Sea 
whalea. 


bone 


Common black whale of 
Sir James Ross. 


Southern whale 
whale of Nunn. 

Inhabits the south seas, and multitudes 
were seen by Sir James lloss in very high lati¬ 
tudes. It is of a uniform black colour. 

(i i .) Balcena Japonica. The Japan whale, 
is an inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which 
it visits periodically. Its head is covered with 
barnacles. 

(e.) Balofna antariica. 

B. antipodarum. Gray. 

New Zealand whale. 1 Tuku Peril of New Zea^ 
j land. 

Inhabits the New Zealand ocean. 

(B.) Finners. 

(/.) Megaptera Kuzira. The Kuzira. It in¬ 
habits the Japanese seas. 

(g.) Physalis Iwasi The Japan Finner. 
It is very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, 
was cast ashore at Kii. 

(h.) Physalis anlarticus. Gray. Inhabits 
the New Zealand seas. 

(t.) Physalis Braziliensis. Bahia Finner 
was brought from Bahia. 

(j.) Physalis Australis. The southern Fin¬ 
ner, inhabits the seas of the Falkland islands. 

(C.) Sperm Whales: Physeteridj:. 

(k) Catodon macrocephalus. 

| Catodon trumpo, Gerrard' 


Pbyseter macrocephalus. 
Linn. 

Pbyseter gibbus of Sckreber] 
» trumpo, Bomatem. 


macrocephalus, 


Cetus 
Okm, 

Northern Sperm whale, 
Its principal food are the sepiad® or cuttle 
fish, but it swallows small fishes. 

(1.)' Catodon Colneti. The Mexican sperm- 
whale is an inhabitant of the North Pacific, 
the south seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

(w.) Catodon polycyphus . South Sea Sperm 
whale. 

Cachalot. | Sperm whale, 

Inhabits the southern ocean. 

(w.) Catodon Kogia, Gray . Taken near the 
Cape of Good Hopefc It has a short head, and 
is supposed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

(o.) Beluga Kingti f has been taken off the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the 
v*hiis whale B, catodon, Catodon macroce- 
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Common Porpoise j 

(r.) Grampus Sukamata. SchlegeL 
Sakam Kuzira. Japan. 

Found off the Coast of Japan. 

(«.) Grampus Sieboldii. 

Naiso Gata. Japan. 

A native of the Coasts of Japan. 

(p ) Grampus macrorhynchus , Black fish 
of the south sea whalers. It inhabits the 
south seas. 

(i q .) Delphinapterus Peronii. 

Right whale Porpuise of whalers. 

It is found on the Brazil bank, off the coasts 
of New Guinea and the higher southern lati¬ 
tudes. It lives in large shoals, and its flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy. It is black, but the 
beak, the pectoral fins and under part of the 
body are white. 

(r.) Delphinus. Sea faring people call the 
species of this genus, bottle-nose, bottle-head, 
flounder head, grampus, porpoise, porpesse, 
or porpus, sometimes even whale, and give 
the name of dolphin to the coryphsena, a 
sComberoid fish which changes colour when 
dying. There are said to be several species of 
Delphinus. 

( 5 .) Delphinus Heavisidii . The Hastated 
Dolphin, inhabits the south sea and Cape 
of Good Hope. 

(L) Delphinus obscunis. The Dusky Dol¬ 
phin. Inhabits the southern ocean, and Cape 
of Good Hope. 

(u.) Delphinus Abutahm. Inhabits the 
Red Sea. 

(v.) Delphinus Eutropia, Inhabits the 

Pacific Ocean and Chili. 

(to.) Delphinus Novae Zealandice . The 
New Zealand Dolphin. Inhabits New Zealand 
and Cape Gablo. 

(x.) Delphinus Forsteri. Forster’s dolphin, 
inhabits the Pacific Ocean between New Cali- 
donia and Norfolk Island. 

(y.) Delphinus Sao inhabits Madagascar. 
(z.) Delphinus longirostris , the Cape Dol¬ 
phin inhabits the seas about the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

(aa.) Steno Malayans 

Dolphinu8 Plumbeus Dus-1 Delphinus Malayanus. 
sumier. Cuv. \ Lesson apud Guv. 

Param puan. Laut f Ma- 1 Dolphin Ventre Rouxol 
lay. I PariB Museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts 
of Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy 
An its movements, but is rarely captured, ex- 
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cept by chance in the stake nets. It eats 
small fishes, Clupea and Glyphisidon eceles- 
tinus, Cuv. 

(bb.) Steno frontamis , inhabits the Indian 
Oceau and the Pacific. 

(cc.) Platanista Gangetica. Delphinus. 
Shawensis of Blainville. 

Platanista of Flint. | Sou-sou of India. , 
DaupUinedll Gauge.T. i Susa of Hur fox. J 

Cuv. I j 

Inhabits the Ganges and Irawaddy. | 

(dd.) Halicore Dugong. 

Trichechus dngong.Crw-L | Duguugua Indicus. Ham. 

Indiau Dugong Eng. j Le Dugong des Indes Fit. 

Inhabits the shallows of the Indian Ocean 
and about Ceylon, where the water is not 
more than two or three fathoms deep. Iti 
docs not appear to frequent the hind or the) 
freshwater. Its flesh is delicate. Thedu-j 
gong was noticed ns occurring in Ceylon by! 
the early Arab sailors, by Megasthones! 
(Fragm. lix) and ./Elian, and subsequently by 
the Portuguese. Jt is this creature which 
has given rise to the tales about mermaids! 
which have till the present day occupied the j 
world, and doubtless bad their origin in the 
tales of the Arab-sailors. They are phyto-. 
phagous or plant eaters. 1 

{ee.) Halicore Indicus. Owen. The Malay 
dugong, an inhabitant of the narrow seas of 
she Eastern Archipelago. 

(//.) Ilalicore Tabmiacnli. Ruppell. The 
dugong of the Red Sea, has a feeble voice, and ' 
feeds on algae- Jt is about ten feet long. In j 
February and March, bloody battles occur J 
between the males. Its flesh, teeth and skins 


j whale, the Gatodon macrocephalus. The head 
is the chief repository of this secretion, 
I especially a cavity in the upper jaw, in which 
! it exists mixed with oil The spermaceti 
j whale occurs in the Pacific, Indian, and 
Chinese seas. The liquid first drawn from 
the head of the animal is a mixture of 
spermaceti and sperm oil; from this the solid 
matter is separated by filtration through bags, 
and subsequent compression. After this it 
is melted in water, skimmed, and re-melted 
with a little potash water, to remove the last 
traces of the oil; lastly, it is permitted to 
concrete slowly, during which it is crystal¬ 
lized in brilliant white masses. Pure sper¬ 
maceti is while, tasteless, inodorous, crys¬ 
talline, insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol; it forms a soap with potash, 
ft is composed of carbon 81*66, hydrogen 
12*86, oxygen 5*47. Spermaceti was once 
much used internally as a demulcent and 
emollient, especially in troublesome catarrhs 
and dysentery. It is at present employed 
solely as an external application, being an 
ingredient in numerous cerates and ointments. 
—O'Shaughnrssy, pu( f e 687. 

CETRARIA ISLANDICA. Iceland moss- 

CETONLD/E. See Ooleoptera. 

CEYLON is called by the Hindoos Lan¬ 
ka ; Sinhala-diva, its local name, 1 was corrupt¬ 
ed into Sercn-diva or Screndip by the Ara¬ 
bian pilots, and it is still known amongst 
Indian inahomedans by the last name. The 
Arabs, however in addition to Serendip 
call it also Sinkhul. To the ancients, it was 


are utilized. j 

(gg.) Uahcore Australis. Manatc of Dam -j 
pier. ! 

White tailed manatc of IVnnant. It is a 
native of the West Coast of Australia. 

(Jih.) Ilalicore Indicus. F. Cuvier. 
Trichechua Du- I Ilalicore Ta- 1 

gong Ekxlebrn. I hwnacuhim Ruitell, 

Halicore Ceta- | Dugnugus Mari- 

cea Illeger. j mis Tiedemaun 

Halicore Dugona:, ! apud Schini. 

Cuvier apud Raffi.es. • 

Dugong of Buffon. | Parampuan Luufc, Malay. 
Dugong Malay, j 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits 
the Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands, 
Moluccas, Sunda islands, and New Holland. 
English Cyclopaediap. 013. Mr, Blyth in Beng. 
As. Soc. Journ . Tennant's Ceylon , Dr> Theo¬ 
dore Cantor in Beng. As. Soc. Journal , No. 
CLXXII of 11 th December 1846. 

CETACEUM, Latin. Spermaceti. A con¬ 
crete, fatty substance, found in several parts 
of the body of the great-beaded cachalot 
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known as Tam-ba-pani, from which came the 
name Taprobane used by Milton when he 
writes of 

“The Asia kings and Parthian among these : 

From India and the golden Chersonese 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane,” 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed. 

The chronicles of the island extend in an 
unbroken series to 543 B.C. From the Honor¬ 
able George Tumour’s epitome of the sover¬ 
eigns of Ceylon, it is observed that authentic 
history commenced with Wejaya, B. C. 543, 
and the last king of Kandy was Sree Vikrama 
Raja Singha, who was, in 1798, deposed by the 
British, and died in captivity at Vellore on the 
30th January 1832. Mr. Tumour gives the 
following fixed points in the chronological his¬ 
tory of Ceylon events. 

B. C. 543. The landing of Vijaya, in tbe 
year of Bud’dha’s death. 

307 . The mission from Dharmaeoka to es¬ 
tablish Buddhism in Ceylon. 

104. The conquest of Ceylon by the Mala- 
bars* 
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90. The founding of Abhayagiri by Wala 

Gaurbahu. , , _ . . 

A. D. 209. The date of the Vaituhya 

heresy, in Vaivahara’s reign. 

252. The revival of ditto, in the reign of 
Golu Abhaa. 

301. Death of Maka Sen. 

545. Another revival of the Vaituliya he¬ 
resy, in Ambakira’s reign. 

838. Origin of the Vijra Waadiya heresy 
in Mitwella Sen’s reign. 

1153. The accession of Prakrama Bahu. 
12 ()0, „ „ Sahasa Mallawa. 

i26G. „ Pandita Prakrama, 

Balm 111. 


miles. Mountains in the interior rise to 
heights of 6,000 or 8,000 feet. 

The mountain system in the south has an 
area of 4,212 miles, and the following are 
the heights of a few of the most remarkable 
places. 


feet. feet. 

Piduratalla g.illa I Adam’s Peak (7120) 
(8:505; 8280) 7420 

Kirrigal potta 78101 Nammune kulle 6740 

Totapella 7720 Plain of Neuera ellia 

6210 

The mountain system of Ceylon has a pret¬ 
ty well defined position in the centre of the 
island. 


1347 , ,, „ Bhuwanika Balm IV 

_ (Prinseps Antiquities by Thomas , p. 299.) 

The first authentic account of Ceylon or Ta- 
prubune h given by Onesiculus,the Macedonian 
admiral, who lived B. C. 320 or 330. Diodorus 
Siculus, B. C. 44, gives an account of it. Stra¬ 
bo also mentions it, and Dionysius, who flour¬ 
ished A. D. 36, confirms former accounts, and 
alludes to its elephants. Sinbad also speaks of 
it in the volume, perhaps a compilation and 
in part a romance, as does Abdoor Kazak. Ili- 
beiro also gives a notice of it. 

In the reign of Claudius Caesar, a Roman 
publican, who farmed the custom duties of 
the Red Sea, was driven from Arabia by 
storms on to Ceylon, where he found a flour¬ 
ishing kingdom and an enlightened sovereign, 
whom ho persuaded to send an embassy of four 
envoys to Rome, by way of the Red Sea, for 
the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty. 


In Ceylon, the rocks are of the plutonic and 
metamorpliic series. Like the peninsula of 
India, it has a belt of low land of varying 
breadth, consisting of tertiary strata, running 
round its coast. Numerous lagoons exist on 
the cast coast, at Nilla veeli, Baticaloa, &c. 
Adam’s Bridge, between Ceylon and Ramnad, 
consists of several ledges of conglomerate 
and sandstone, hard at the surface, and grow¬ 
ing coarse and soft as it descends till it rests 
on a bank of sand apparently accumulated by 
the influence of the currents at the change of 
the monsoons. 

The Malm Welli Ganga river lias its source 
near Adam’s Peak, and after a course of 200 
miles, enters the Bay of Bengal, at Trin- 
| comallee. The Kalani Ganga and Kaln Ganga 
| are on tiie western coast, and the Walaway 
j Ganga on the south east. The rich and well 
watered delta between Colombo and Guile is 


Ceylon is famed in the literature of India as ; 
the scene of Ramas exploits, ns a place to which! 
Asokaseuta Mission, and in A. I). 1153, a| 
JSinghalcse monarch fitted out a licet of live j 
hundred ships to resent an insult offered 
to his ambassador. Ceylon scorns to have been 
subjected to frequent inroads from Southern 
India, immediately before and after Christ, 
Ceylon was occupied by the Portuguese in 
1596, was taken possession of by the Dutch in 
1658, and by the British in 1796, but native 
kings continued to reign at Candy till 1818, 
and the sovereignty of the island of Ceylon 
was assumed by the British on the 2nd March 
1815. 

The position of the island has been ascer¬ 
tained to be between lat,5°55' and 9° 51' 
N., and long. 79° 41' 40” and 81° 54' 50" E. 
Its extreme length from north to south from 
Point Palmyra to Dondera Head is 271J miles. 
Its greatest width 137% miles, from Colombo 
on the west coast to Sangeraan Kande on the 
east, and its area, including its dependent is¬ 
lands 25,742 miles,or about I-6th smaller than 
Ireland. Its circumference is about 900, giv- j 
ing a superficial area of about nearly 24,000 | 


an overgrown waste. The Cingalese whose 
property it is, have covered it with cocoanut, 
bread-fruit and jack-fruit trees, and on those 
they are content to live, or rather exist, 
passing the great part of their time in sleep, 
while the women of their household work. 
f lhe population in 1844 was estimated at 
1,4.42,062, and in 1857 it amounted to 
1,697,975 besides about 30,000 soldiers and 
foreigners. Since then an estimate has been 
! made, which shows a population close on 
three millions. There are various statements as 
to the races occupying Ceylon. The European 
population is small and consists chiefly of 
British emigrants employed in the civil and 
military service or on the plantations. The 
Asiatics of Ceylon are the Veddah, the Sin- 
galese, the Tamil, and the Mahomedans. The 
Veddah are hunters, and are supposed to be 
the aborigines of the island. The Tamils 
of Ceylon belong to the same race as the 
Tamils of Southern India, and consist either 
of those who have been on the island for 
centuries or who are recent emigrants. They 
are to be chiefly found in the north-east 
portion of the island, and the two towns to 
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which they chiefly resort are Jaffna and Trin- 
comalee. Their main occupation is agricul¬ 
tural. The labourers of the island are styled 
coolies. They come over in large numbers 
from the continent during the coffee season. 

The Sinhalese are the inhabitants proper of 
Ceylon, and range themselves under the heads 
of Kandians, low-country S’ngalese, and 
Rhodiah. The Kandians are the inhabitants 
of the hill-country and are a hardy robust 
race, never till recently intermingling with 
their low-country brethren. Their language 
is made up of three component parts. Elu (or 
Singalese pure), the Pali, and the Sanskrit. 
They possess an extensive literature, and 
their religion is Buddhism. The low-country 
Singalese are either Buddhists, Roman Catho¬ 
lics, or Protestants. The influence of Roman 
Catholicism is very great, and the people are 
divided into classes after their occupations. 
Among the Kandyans, and them only, pol¬ 
yandry is prevalent, and the wife has the 
possession of all brothers. The children 
call the eldest brother father. A man can 
bring in another not a relation, to have joint 
marital rights with himself; indeed the first 
husband, can so introduce, as many as the 
wife will consent to receive as husbands. 
According to Polybius, polyandry was practis¬ 
ed in ancient Greece, and iu Book xii. we 
read that it was an old and habitual practice 
in Sparta. In Kandy, in the Betna marriage, 
the husband goes to reside in the wife’s house, 
and the woman shares the family inheritance J 
with her brothers. The husband, in this 
marriage, can be dismissed summarily by the 
family of the wife. In the Deega, a more 
respectable marriage, the wife leaves her own 
house for that of her husband,—forfeits all 
claim on the property of her parents, but 
acquires some claim on that of her husband, 
and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless 
with the full consent of the husband. Di¬ 
vorces are constantly sought for by women on 
trivial pretences. A child born within nine 
months of the divorce, mu3t be maintained 
by the husband .-~Sirr (Ceylon) says : The 
principal castes are four, viz., the Surya 
Varna or Royal Race; this has two divisions, 
viz.: Got Wansa , division of the Surya or 
Royal Race. Cultivators, the most numerous 
in the island, and to it belong the nobles, 
chiefs, priests, and nearly all the Government 
servants. Nille Makareya, or Shepherds, is 
the second division of the Surya. 

Brachmina Wansa, descendants of brahmins. 

Wiepa Wansa, is divided into two classes, 
cultivators and shepherds. 

Kshoodra Wansa, has 60 sub-divisions. 
Rhodia, is a caste in Ceylon regarded as un- 
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clean, very numerous, forbidden to approach a 
temple, or any of the higher castes. 

Gataroo , an outcast race in Ceylon. 

Burgher , in Ceylon, is the name applied 
to the inhabitants of mixed European and 
native origin. Lord Valentiawho travelled in 
Ceylon, says the races are the 

Rajah Wansaya , the king’s caste 

Brahman Wansaya, the caste of brahmins, 
skilled in science. 

Wanija Wansaya, the merchant caste. 

Gowi Wansaya , the caste of Gowi who culti- 
i vate the ground, known in Ceylon by the name 
of Vellala, which however is not a Singalese 
word. These Gowi or Vellal, are of the 
highest caste on the island, there being none 
of the three superior castes, exeept the King 
of Candy, who is of the first. 

Chanda layo , inhabitants of the woods, 
who strip the skins of animals to make thongs 
for the king’s use. 

Vtddo , a people who live wild in the woods, 
and kill wild beasts. 

Dvrvwo caste, commonly called Ckando, 
which is not a Singalese word. The name 
Durawo is compounded of two words, which 
signify, come from afar. 

Karawo. There are nine Bub-divisions of 
this which is commonly called the fisherman’s 
caste; it derives its name from a compound 
word which signifies “ evil doers,” because 
the occupation of the caste is the destroy¬ 
ing of animals, which by the religion of 
Buddha is forbidden.—( Valentia's Voyages 
and Travels ) VoL I.,p. 492.) One race in Ceyion 
wear their hair, which is long and luxuriant, 
dressed like a woman’s, with one or two very 
large tortoise-shell combs fastened in it, 
which to a European eye imparts a peculiarly 
unmanly look to the wearer. The dress 
of women differs little from that of men, 
but they mostly wear a kind of spencer or 
boddice with long sleeves. Paintings have 
been discovered, in India, of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide the date. Bug they represent 
scenes in buddhist history, and the series 
may extend from the first or second century 
before Christ, to the fourth and sixth century 
of our era. Oue very large picture covered 
with figures, represents the coronation of Siu- 
bala, a Buddhist king. He is seated on a stool 
or chair, crowned with a tiara of the usual 
conventional form; corn, as an emblem of 
plenty and fertility, is being poured over his 
shoulder by girls. All the women are naked 
to the waist; some of them have the end of 
I the cloth, or saree, thrown across the bosom, 

' and passing over the left shoulder. Spear¬ 
men on foot aud on horseback have short 
I waist cloths only. In another large picture 
I full of figures, representing the introduction 
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of Buddhism into Ceylon and its establishment j dnctive, whilst the trade in cinnamon has sunk 
there, all the figures, male and female, are j into an almost profitless speculation. Coffee 
naked to the waist. Some have waistcloths is now the great staple of the island, and de- 
or kilts only, others have scarfs, or probably j servedly ranks first on account of the money va- 
the ends of the dhotees thrown over their j lue of the yearly exports.not less then the great 
shoulders. Female figures in different atti- j number of persons, both Europeans and natives 
tudes around, are all naked ; but have neck -1 to whom it affords a regular employment, 
laces, ear-rings and bracelets, and one, a gir- j The yearly crops in 1852 amounted to 
die of jewels round her loins. These curious j 300,000 cwts. From 1820 to about 1830 the 
paintings are the only representations of the quantity of coffee shipped to England yearly 
actual attire of an ancient period existing in increased, although it still consisted entirely of 
India; and they show that the ancient style the native grown, badly prepared berry, reared 
of dress, or fabric of which it was composed, without any attempt at cultivation, and rank- 
hag changed very little to the present day. ing below almost every other kind of coffee. 
Dhotees may now be somewhat broader, es- In 1830 the first attempt at coffee cultivation 
peciallv the better kinds of them, aud so reach and curing was made on a proper scale by the 
to midleg or lower; but the mode of putting governor of the island, Sir Edward Barnes, 
on or wearing this garment, the folds passing The success which attended this experiment, 
between the legs and tucked into the waist although partial, added to the lowering of the 
behind, and the long plaited or folded ends import duty onBritishEast India coffee by tlifc 
hanging in front, were precisely the same imperial legislature in 1835, and induced 
then as now ; aud this also may be said of several merchants aud others to apply for waste 
the sarec, or women’s garment, tied and worn forest land, for the cultivation of coffee on tie. 
after the same fashion. West Indian principle. During 1836 and 1837, 

Ceylon is divided into six administrative upwards of 7,000 acres of crown lands weiig 
provinces: Western, Eastern, Northern, South- purchased, and partly cleared and plant#! 
ern, N. Western and Central, tiie chief towns The success of these first operations drew many 
of whichare Colombo, Triucom&li, Jaffnapatam, capitalists to Ceylon for similar purposes, and 
Point de Galle, KarneGalle and Candy. The the land sales which in 1838 amounted to 
revenue of Ceylon in 1867 was £969,936 ; 10,000 acres grew to 78,000 acres in 1841. 
expenditure £927,932; surplus £42,004. The By the end of 1847, when fresh operations 
trade of the colony has been had ceased, about three millions sterling ap- 

imports. Exports. Total. pear to have been invested in coffee plant- 

1865.. .£5,022,179 £3,565,157 £8,587.339 ing in this island chiefly by Europeans. The 

1866.. . 4,961,061 3,586,454 8,547,515 number of plantations formed was 330, the 

1867.. . 4,504,338 3,500,225 i 8,034,563 majority of which contained from 120 to 300 

The silver coinage iu circulation is the acres of cultivated coffee. The total acres 

rupee, the value of which is two shillings, brought under this culture up to 1849, 
The dollar passes at 4s. 2d. Of copper coins— were 50,840 ; of which, however, several 
134 Challi ... 48 Pice. thousands had ceased to be productive. These 

48 Pice.12 Fan am. estates are situated at a great variety of alti- 

12 Fanam .. = 1 Bix dollar. tudes ranging from 1,000 to 4,500 feet above 

This rix dollar is of silver, and was issued , the sea level, 
in 1808, but is now rarely met with. j In 1849, the total export was 387,526 

The vegetable productions of Ceylon are cof-1 cwfc., value £456,663 ; they rose in 1859 
fee, cinnamon, coir, sugar, rice, tobacco, cotton, to 601,655 cwts., value £1,488,019. As 
areca nuts,cocoanuts, cardamoms,pepper, arrow rule, good coffee cannot be profitably grown 
root, maize,manioca, fine grains, arrack, cocoa- in Ceylon at a less altitude thau 2,500 
nut oil,essential oils of cinnamon, citronella and feet, the most favourable height being from 
lemon grass, dye-wood, ebony, and other fur- 3,000 to 3,500 feet. The bestplautations are 
niture woods. The sugar-cane was brought situated iu the Kandian province, where the 
to Ceylon from the Mauritius by a merchant thermometer ranges at noon about 76, and in 
of Colombo about 1832. The products chiefly the morning not higher than 60. The jpn- 
exported to Europe comprise coffee, cinna- cipal drawback to the succss of these pr^rd* 
mon, coir, sugar, cardamoms, dye wood, ebony, ties has been the absence of roads in &nd 
coconut oil, and essential oils. Of these the directions, compelling the planter townee, 
most important by far is his half dried crop on the heads of cn, chry- 

Coffce, When Ceylon become a British pos- on the backs of bullocks, for a distaiXf ffijon 
session, it was considered as valuable only for . to 35 miles, before finding any canipj^ jHhjfe 
its pearls and spice; at the present time, the port. The dampness and coolues^r 
pearl fishery of the island has ceased to be pro- climate renders it impossible to p^ 
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the coffee berry in those elevated regions; | i(e locality is the low country within twelve 
it has therefore to be conveyed to Colombo, or fifteen miles of the sea coast. 


where a constant high temperature enables the 
merchant to complete the drying process, which 
the planter had but commenced. 

In 1866-7, 837)231 cwts. of coffee were 
exported from Ceylon, of which 200,129 were 
grown by natives. Its annual export of cin¬ 
namon is lbs. 819,851, of cocoanut oil cwts. 
109,557) of plumbago cwts. 50711, of coir 
38,543, of ebony cwts. 21,582, and of deer 
horn, cwts. 8,501. 

Cinnamon. From the earliest period at 
which any record, existed concerning the use 
of this spice, and which extends back to the 
days of the Homan republic, up to the year 
1760, during the latter portion of the Dutch 
rule in Ceylon, cinnamon grew in a wild state, 
amongst the thick jungles of the low and hilly 
country, the best always having been cut upon 
the light soil of the maritime provinces. This 
spice is to be found only in the western, south¬ 
ern and central provinces, and there appears 
little doubt that it was the abundance of cin-1 
namon growing on the west coast of the island, ■ 
which induced the first Portuguese settlers to 
fix the seat of their government at Colombo, a 
spot devoid of any harbour or shelter for 
shipping. In 1833 the trade in this article 
was thrown open to the public, and six years 
later the government commenced the sale of 
their preserved plantations by monthly auc-1 
tions. In this way the whole of them with j 
but one exception, have been disposed of 
chiefly to the English merchants and capital¬ 
ists. The forests are still searched for the 
jungle cinnamon by tho natives, especially 
when there happens to be a little better de¬ 
mand for the spice, but the quality of this 
sort is far below that of the cultivated bark, 
as much as three-fourths of it being generally 
devoid of any flavour or aroma. Dui ing the 
early part of the Dutch rule in Ceylon their 
yearly shipments amounted to 10,000 bales 
of 88 lbs. each, of which 2,000 were for India, 
Persia and Arabia. These latter places have 
Jong ceased to take any cinnamon, whilst the 
exports to Europe have been reduced to 7,000 
bales of 100 lbs. in 1849, 6,000 bales in 1850, 


Of late years European capital and skill 
have been brought to bear upon this produce 
with remarkable results. In the western 
province about 6,000 acres are now covered 
by fine cocoanut trees, many in bearing at 
their fifth and sixth years. In the northern 
province, about 10,000 aores have been culti¬ 
vated in tho same manner, whilst on the 
eastern coast from 3,000 to 4,000 acres are 
similarly planted. The ordinary yield of a 
good tree in full bearing is 50 cocoanuts yearly; 
many trees on European lands produce from 
150 to 200 per annum.For the European mar¬ 
ket the tree is only available as producing coir, 
fibre, and rope from the outer husk of the 
fruit and cocoanut oil from the kernel when 
dried in the sun. The total shipments of all 
sorts have lately been about 30,000 to 40,000 
cwts. to Europe,and 20,000 cwts. to the state 
of India and colonies. The manufacture of 
cocoanut oil for shipment to Europe has 
only been carried on during the last twenty- 
five years, although long previously made 
by the natives for their own use. The 
bullock mill employed by them to crush 
the nut and express the oil is of the rudest 
make, and has remained unimproved for the 
last 500 years: a good description of it may 
be seen in Davy’s account of Ceylon. The first 
• steam oilmills and hydraulic presses were 
erected by the Government in 1829, and when 
I found to work well, and the article had become 
known and valued in this country, the estab¬ 
lishment was sold to private parties. This 
oil has ever since assumed an important 
place amongst the exports of the island. In 
1849, the quantity shipped to England was 
512,457gallons, and in 1850,791,791 gallons, 
and in 1851 322,500 gallons. It is this oil 
which forms the foundation of Price’s patent 
candles; it is also much used by soap and po¬ 
matum manufacturers. The quantity con¬ 
sumed in the island must be annually about 
half of the above quantities. 

Sugar, as already observed, is the only 
article the manufacture of which has been 
introduced into Ceylon by Europeans. The 
first canes planted with a view to the manu- 


, - i i . i 1.1 1 il mo# Uftiiw r'mivsu TflUU a Y1CW l/U MJt) IJIUIIU- 

and 5,800 bales in 1851, although the selling facture of sugar were tbither from ^ 


price in the London market has been brought 
down to about one-third to that realized 
f chity years since, In 1835 the export duty 
semlon was 2s. 6d., and 2s., according to 
the si; it is now only 4d. per lb. on all sorts. 

Brnnd Cocoanut Oil being both the pro- 
TPwp<be cocoanut palm or Cocos nucifera, 
cultivated to Europe, may be noticed 

The palm tree may be seen in 
At ma: . ^ ^ ^ f avow , 

Rhodia, i 222 1 

'\ 


Mauritius in the year 1832; they were 
planted in the central province, in the valley 
of Dambera. 

Cardamom are collected by the natives in 
the central and some parts of the southern and 
western provinces, from plants growing in a 
wild state amongst dense forests or low 
jungles. The shipments of this do not exceed 
100 to 150 cwts. annually. 

Ebony is fouud in great abundance in the 
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north of the island, and to some extent in the 
Kandyan country. The great weight of the 
timber renders its transport very costly, unless 
where water conveyance can be obtained, 
which is seldom the case but during the rainy 
months. Immense forests of this wood are 
still existing in the island, but to a great ex¬ 
tent too far from a port of shipment to be 
available. The exports'of ebony have varied 
much of late years from 15,000 to 5,000 cwts. 

Sapan or Dyt Wood is shipped to this coun¬ 
try, where it is employed as a red dye. The 
tree of which this is the mature woody part 
grows abundantly in the western, southern 
and central provinces, without any cultivation. 
It is fit for cutting when about five years old, 
at which time it attains a height of ten or 
twelve feet. The exports have been for the 
last few years about 6,000 cwts. annually. 

Essential Oils of cinnamon, citronelle and 
lemon grass,are made chiefly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Galle in the southern provinces. 
The oil of cinnamon is also made largely at 
Colombo : it is obtained from the broken or 
inferior pieces of bark rejected in packing the 
bales of spice. The other oils are the produce 
of two highly scented grasses cultivated to a 
considerable extent by both natives and Euro¬ 
peans for the purpose of distillation. The 
extent of the trade in this may be thus stat¬ 
ed, say for 1849 oil of cinnamon 32,400 
ounces, oil of lemon grass 28,000 ounces. 

Tobacco is cultivated with some attention 
and success by the Singalese of the western 
province, theKandyans of the interior and the 


dantly in the northern districts of Ceylon, 
from the juice of the Kittool or Jaggery 
palm, Caryota urens. The sap is drawn 
off much in the same manner as that from 
the cocoa palm, but it doea-^iot flow so 
readily, and to obviate this th'e natives are 
in the habit of inserting within the surface 
of the cut flower spike a small mixture of 
lime, garlic, salt, and bruised pepper. This 
is left on the incision for a few days, when it 
is removed and the flower again cut, the sap 
will then flow readily for several months con¬ 
tinuously. The collected juice is boiled in 
eatheru vessels to a certain consistency when 
it granulates and forms a fair sample of sugar 
capable of being refined to a good degree of 
purity. It is a curious fact that the wood of 
those trees which have been thus tapped is 
very much harder than that of the unem¬ 
ployed trees in the forests which is quite soft 
and spongy, the trees longest tapped are much 
the hardest. 

Arrowroot andManioca are both rather ex¬ 
tensively grown in the maritime provinces, the 
former being inferior in quality to that grown 
in the West India islands. 

From the Mauioca the Singalese prepare a 
fine flour resembling arrowroot, but much 
sweeter and far more nourishing. Boiled or 
baked with milk it forms a most delicious 
meal, partaking of the nature of a rich custard. 

Cereals. Millets. The finer Grains of Ceylon 
are Koorakam, Cooloo Moongatta, PannaAbba, 
Atnmoo. They as well as an inferior descrip¬ 
tion of rice called Bill Paddy are grown on 


Tamils of the northern districts of the island. 
They are about the size of a large walnut and 
when deprived of their shell, which is of uo 
value, the nut is found to be equal in size to 
a nutmeg. They are exported to Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Singapoor, Penang, and the 
Maidive Islands, to the yearly value of 
£30,000. 

Cocoa Nuts also form % prominent feature 
amongst the exports to Indian states, both 
in the raw and dried state, in which condi- 
tion they are known by the name of Copra. 
I he shipments take place chiefly at Galle and 
Colombo, and amount in value to about 
£ 14,000 yearly. 

. Arrack Is distilled from the fermented 
juice of the cocoanut flower, and is pre¬ 
pared in certain districts of the southern 
province of the island under licences from the 
Government ^ 

Cotton is grown very generally both by 
the Singalese and Tamil races, but upon no 
regular plan nor to any extent. 

Rice—Ol the highest importance to eastern 
nations, is largely grown. 

Jvygery or native sugar is produced abun- 
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poor lands and yield a very small return, often 
not more than three-fold. 

Other products. The cultivation of West 
India ginger in Ceylon has been successful. 
The Manilla hemp, the China grass cloth plant, 
and the Durian trees, in 1854-5 were growing 
well. Keena oil is obtained from the seeds of 
different species of Calophyllum; Meeriya oil 
is yielded by the seeds of several species of 
Isouandra; and Madol oil from the seeds of a 
species of Garcinia. Doon-Doommalie resin is 
also likely to be a valuable article of commerce. 
—(Edin. New Phil. Journ ., Mill., Wo. II., 
April 1851, p. from 364 to 365.) 

Tin is found in the alluvium at the base of 
the mountains to the eastward towards Edel- 
gaskena. Gold in the rivers flowing towards 
the west. Nickel and cobalt, near Saflragam. 
Many gems are exported from Ceylon, where 
the ruby, amethyst, topaz, sapphire and 
cinnamon stone are found in great abundance, 
but not emeralds. Sapphire, spiuell, chry- 
soberyl and corundum ait foUttd 
The sapphires are red, purple, yellow 
| white and star-stone, and ara tftjfe Ml 
I Matura and Safogam^and rubies 
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phires at Badulla and Saffragam. The Co¬ 
rundum is very plentiful at Battagamana, on 
the banks of the river Agiri Kandura. The 
great bulk of the gems, however, come from 
Ratnapura, r J means the city of gems. 
Ceylon affords 8? the varieties of quartz ; as 
rock-crystal, amethyst, rose-quartz, cats’-eye, 
and prase. Rock-crystal occurs in abundance, 
both massive and crystallized, of various co 
lours, good quality and in large masses. 
Amethyst also is pretty abundant, very beauti¬ 
ful specimens of this mineral are found in the 
alluvion, derived from the decomposition of 
gneiss and granitic rock, in Saffragam and the 
Seven Kories. A large crystal of it was found 
near Buanwelle, containing apparently two 
distinct drops of water. Rose-quartz, which 
is pretty common, is often found in the same 
place as amethyst. Ceylon produces the finest 
cat’s-eyes in the World, indeed the only kind 
that is highly esteemed, and that bring a high 
price. The best specimens have been found 
in the granitic alluvion of Saffragam and 
Matura. Prase is of rare occurrence in the 
island, only amongst the pebbles on the 
shore of Trincomalec. Belonging to the schorl- 
family, are topaz and schorl. The topaz com¬ 
monly passes under the name of the “ white 
or wat^r sapphire.” It is generally white, 
or bluish or yellowish white, it is commonly 
much waterworn, and perfect crystals of it are 
very rare. It occurs in many places in the 
alluvion of granitic rock .—(Davy s Travels in 
Ceylon, p. 20.) 

The Zircon family is richer in Ceylon than 
in any other part of the world. It is found in 
the districts of Matura and Siffragam; and 
is most abundant in the former. “ Matura- 
diamond,” is the name applied to its finest 
varieties by the dealers in gems. Besides the 
two well-established species, common zircon 
and hyacinth, there is a third, massive, opaque 
and uncrvstallized, and of a dark brown colour, 
Specimens of it from Saffragam weigh two or 
three ounces. The natives are completely igno¬ 
rant of the true nature of zircon. The yellow 
varieties are sold by them as a peculiar kind of 
topaz, the green as tourmalines, the hyacinth 
red, as inferior rubies, and the very light gray, 
as imperfect diamonds. All the varieties 
are found in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, which, both in Saffragam and Matura, 
is of the same kind. 

For the ruby-family, Ceylon has been long 
celebrated. Four species of it, viz., spinel], 
sapphire, corundum and chrysaberyl occur. 
In gneiss or granitic rock, spinell is com¬ 
paratively rare. Dr. Davy got small and 
very, beautiful crystals of it, which were 
N brought, it was said, from the interior, and 
ihe found it in specimens of clay irou*orc, 
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from a part of the Kandyan country where 
gneiss is the prevailing rock. Sapphire is 
much more common, it occurs in considera¬ 
ble abundance in the granitic alluvion of Ma¬ 
tura and Saffragam, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Avisavelli,and on the Neura Ellyia- 
patan. 

The corundum of Battagaramana is fre¬ 
quently found in large six-sided prisms, is 
commonly of a brown colour, whence it is call¬ 
ed by the natives “Curundugalle,” cinnamon 
stone ; occasionally it is to be met with par¬ 
tially or entirely covered with a black crust, 
which is merely the stone with an unusual 
proportion of iron. 

Adularia is very abundant in some parts 
of the interior, particularly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kandy, where it is occasionally the 
predominating ingredient of the rock. 

Ceylon, lias many animals and plants 
different from those of India. After the first 
heavy showers the houses in Covlon are 
commonly invaded by snakes and venomous 
insects, dislodged by the water from holes and 
crevices in which they have been sheltered 
during the dry season. The game of Ceylon 
consists of elephants, buffaloes, elk, spotted 1 
deer, the red or paddy field deer, mouse deer, 
the hog, bear, leopards, hares, black partridge, 
red-legircd partridge, pea-fowl, junglefow), 
quail, snipe, ducks, widgeon, teal, golden and 
several kinds of plover, a great variety of 
pigeons, innumerable snakes,and the crocodile. 
The acknowledged sports of Ceylon are ele¬ 
phant shooting, buffido-shooting.dcer shooting, 
elk-hunting, and deer coursing. Sir *1. E. Ten¬ 
nant (vol. i, 2nd Ed., p. 7) informs us that 
not only plants but animals, mammalia, birds, 
reptiles and insects, exist in Ceylon, which are 
not to he found in the flora or fauna of the 
Indian continent, but the island does not raise 
the majestic “Gour/ which inhabits the great 
forests from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya., 
and it is free of the tiger and wolf of India, 
The hyena and cheetah, common in Southern 
India, are unknownin Ceylon, and tkoughabun- 
danfc in deer the island possesses no example 
of the antolope or the gazelle. Elephants are 
now oidy found in the thickly wooded forests. 
In one mode of snaring them, called Atmaddo, 
or hand snaring, ropes of hide, with a noose, 
are slipped by the hunters over the hind 
foot of the animal and immediately fastened 
to a tree, the animal moving on, stumbles and 
fails, on which other hunters immediately 
twist other ropes about the. lege in a 
figure of 8, .and a abed is erected for its pro¬ 
tection, until sufficiently tamodto be removed. 
The solitary, must or rogue elephant, is called 
horaalia , in Ceylon. Amongst Europeans, 
the most celebrated hunter was the late Major 
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Rogers, who is said to have shot more than 
fourteen hundred elephants. Ihe height of a 
full grown Ceylon elephant varies from eight 
and a half to ten feet. The tusks vary in 
length from 3 to 7 feet, and their weights 
range from 30 to 120 lbs., but 60 or 70 lbs. 
are the average. A deer as large as the Axis 
bat differing from it in the number and ar¬ 
rangement of its spots has been described 
by I)r. Kelaart, to whose inquiries the natural 
history of Ceylon was largely indebted, and 
he found two new species of monkeys, a num¬ 
ber of curious shrews and an orange coloured 
ichneumon) also two squirrels not discovered 
elsewhere, (one of them belonging to those 
equipped with a parachute) as well as some 
local varieties of the palm squirrel (Sciurus 
penicillatus, Leach.) Of the birds of the is* 
j.tnd, upwards of three hundred and twenty 
species have been indicated by Dr. Templeton, 
l)r. Kelaart and Mr. Layard, Of the fish the 
Cybium guttatum, one of the scomberoid fishes, 
known to Europeans as the seir fish, is the 
best, but mackerel, carp, mullet, red and 
striped perches and a sardine, (Sardinella 
Neolmwii,) are used,— Prod. F. Zeijl. p. 
83. foment'$ Sketches of the Natural His - 
tori/ of Ceylon , p> 62. Forbes Eleven years 
in Ceylon , Vol II., p. 27. Baker's Ride, p. 
21. See Buddha, Cepholopterus, Gems. India, 
pp. 309, 326. Jains. Inscriptions, p. 384, 
389, Konig : Kotrnaale, Kulifc Lawang, Hot 
Springs, Lecanium Coffeuei Leedes, Kelingu, 
Leeches, Maha-welli-ganga, Marco Polo, 
Megasthcnes, Navakire, Nicolo di-Conti, Orni¬ 
thology, Olay, Pali, Paroyos, Pearls, Papuans, 
Petrilied-wood, Punatu, Polyandry, p. 106. 
Presbytes, Thcrsites, Rain, liamisseram, Rhi- 
nophua, Ratnapura, Havana, Ruby mines, 
Salt, Sapphire, Satimvood, Sciurus, Sripada 
Surya vansa, Sus, Tamil, Tea, Teer, Tin, 
'Porch-tree, Triucomallee. Tumour, Valentine, 
Veddlia, Wijao, Wood moth. 

CEYLON ALPINIA. Eng. Alpinia al- 
lughas. Rome. 

CEYLON DIAMONDS. See Schorl 
Tourmaline. 

CEYLON INDIGO. Seo Indigo. 
CEYLON MOSS. 

Gracilaria lichenoides. Grcvtile. 

Fucua lichenoides. Turner. 

,, amylaceus. O'Shaughnessy. 

Sphcerococcus lichenoides. Agardfi. 

Gigartiua lichenoides. Lamouraix. 

Ceylon moss Eno. Mousse do Ceylon Fa. 

Edible sea weed / 

A small and delicate fucus, well known for 
the amylaceous property it possesses, and the 
large proportion of true starch it furnishes. 
The fronds are filiform ; the filaments much 
branched, and of a light Jpurple color. It 
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grows abundantly in the large lake or back¬ 
water which extends between Putlara and 
Calpentyr. It is collected by the natives prin¬ 
cipally during the southwest monsoon, when 
it becomes separated by the agitation of the 
water. The moss is spread on mats and dried 
in the sun for two or three days. It is then 
washed several times in fresh water, and again 
exposed to the sun, which bleaches it, after 
which it Collected in heaps for exportation. 
100 grair. f/.ight yielded the following pro¬ 
portions 

Vegetable jelly... 54 50 Gum ... 4'00 

True starch .. 1 OO Sulphate and phos- 
Ligneous fibro .. 18’C0 j phate of lime .. 1*03 

Sulphate and mu- I - 

riate of soda.. 6'50 | Total...99*00 

—with a trace of wax and iron. For a decoc¬ 
tion, take two drachms ground to fine powder, 
water one quart, boil for twenty minutes and 
strain through muslin. By increasing the 
proportion of the ground moss to half an 
ounce, the filtered solution on cooling becomes 
a firm jelly, which when flavoured by cinna¬ 
mon or lemon peal, sugar and a little wine, 
is an excllent article ot light food for sick 
children, and convalescents.— Beng. Bhar t) p . 
176. 

CIL Many of the inhabitants of the 
outli and west of India cannot pronounce the 
ch , and invariably substitute the s. Thus the 
noted Pindari leader Ckeetoo was called by 
the Dekhanis Setoo. Again, with many of 
the tribe3 of the Indian desert, the s is alike a 
stumbling-block, which causes many singular 
mistakes, when Jessulmur, the ‘ hill of Jessul,’ 
becomes Jehnlmer, 1 the hill of fools.’— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. /., p. 102. 

CHA, Guz. Hind. Port. Tea. 

011A AR B AG H • See Char-Bagh. Jelalabad. 

CHA’AB-ARABS occupy the lower part 
of Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike ruce, 
strong limbed and muscular, active and 
healthy. Colonel Pelly, in writing of the Arabs 
of the Chaab tribes, says it is necessary, 
when considering the Arabs.to distinguish be¬ 
tween a series of grades towards civilization, in 
which they may at present be found. The 
Bedouin, is wandering, pastoral, tent-loving, 
disdaining to trade, yet avaricious and willing 
to sell his ghee, his mutton, or his horse, aud 
always found in wide and open wastes, im¬ 
pressed upon by adequate exterior power. 
Yet, even the Bedouin bends to ciroumstauces. 
lie accepts the region allotted for his pasture 
grounds. Plunder has its laws and ven- 
geauce its chivalry. If he will not trade, 
he has still wants; and suffers the presence of 
a Jew or Saleebah as the Atfghan suffers that 
of the Hindoo. A little higher in the scale, as 
with the Chaab, is the original wandering 
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pastoral Arab, in a district where be is pressed 
upon from without, and where bouudless plun-1 
der and roaming are restrained by exterior 
force. The Arab then partly turns to agri¬ 
culture, and for this he must in some degree 
settle. Society harmonizes to this level. | 
Trade is possible, Com is sold. The Abba | 
are woven and exported. Dates are planted.. 
The appetite for trade grows by what it feeds 
on. Huts of reeds replace tents; and one 
sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornamenta¬ 
tion, and in their rough twisting of thick reed 
rope for their bunds, the possible germ of 
some architectural efforts. Vet higher in the 
scale is the Arab flourishing as an experienced 
and wealthy merchant in a town, or adminis¬ 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
district. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civiii- 
zation.— Felly, liawlimm , i. 36. 

CHABAQ. Hindi. Salicornia bracteata \\ 
also root of the black pepper vine. 

CHABE or CHABUL. Malay. Chabe. 
Chin, chabe Sabrang. Malay . Capsicum. 

CHABIJAWA. Jav. Long pepper. 

CHABINA, parched maize, also parched 

^CH ABUK. Hind. A whip, hence Chabuk- 
Sowar, a jockey, literally, a whip-rider. 

CHABUK CHUM. Hind. Hiptuge ma- 

dablota, . , . ^ 

CHABUTRA, IIind. A raised platform, a 

dais or terrace. 

CHACH. Several places on the Indus are 
named after the Ckach dynasty, viz., Chach- 
pur Chachar, Chachgaon, Chachi. Chach was 
a brahmin who usurped the kingdom of the liai 
dynasty of Sind. He was a contemporary of 
the Shahram or Shahrear, and he is supposed 
to have invented the game of cbess. He seems 
to have reigned about A.H. 2, and to have 

been succeeded by his brother. 

The Rai dynasty had ruled from Kashmir 
and Kanouj to Makran and the port of Dabal 
on the shores of the sea of Oman, and from 
Surat to Kandahar and the Solaiman Range. 
The commencement of this dynasty has not 
beeu ascertained, but in the time of Rai 
Diwaij, the capital was Alor. He was a power¬ 
ful chief, who contracted alliances with the 
rulers of India. He was succeeded by his son 
Rai Siharas I. Rai Sihasi was the celebrated 
son of RaiSihara, and the next was Siharas 
II, who reigned 42 years, and was killed in 
battle. He was a contemporary of Nousherwan. 
After Sahasi II, a brahmin dynasty sue- 
ceeded. Their reign seems to have extended 
to 137 years and to A. D. 479 .—Elliot. 

CHACHA. ABaluch tribe east of Kahau. 
See Kelat, p, 491. 


CHADARGHUT. 

CHACHEON or Chachiyon. Hind. 
Rhododendron arboreum. 

CHACH-N AMAH, also called the Tarikh-i 
Hind-o-Sind, is a translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about A.D. 1216 (A.H, 
613) by Mahomed, then residing at Uch in 
Sind. The ancient Arabic seems to have 
been written before A.D. 753. It is largely 
drawn upon by Nizam-ud-din, Ferishta, Mir 
Masum and others. Chach-nama is a Persian 
work descriptive of the Arab conquest of Sind. 
The Arab occupation of Sind was ouly tem¬ 
porary. On their retreat the territory re¬ 
verted to the rule of native princes, and was 
practically independent until its absorption 
into the empire, during the reign of Akbar, 
in A. D. 1592, for the successes of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni made no permanent impression on 
them. Up to the time of Mahomed, the races iu 
Arabia had been quarrelling with and robbing 
their neighbours. But immediately on his 
demise, his followers and disciples, whom his 
teachings had made brothers, moved with a 
spirit of unanimity, and Sindh and Western 
India were places which they overran — 
Elliot's Hist, of India, p. 9. 

CIIACIIRI. Hind. Myrsine Africans. 
CHACHYA. Coarse sulphur. 

CHACKI, in L. 86° 21' East, and L. 24° 
35' North. 

CHACKLER. Tam. A tanner, a shoe¬ 
maker. 

CHACKOONDA. Hind. Cassia tora. 
CHACRA. A wheel, a circle, a cycle of 
years, a weapon of a circular form often placed 
in the hands of the hindu gods. Rasi Chacra, 
the zodiac. Varahaspati chacra, the cycle of 
60 years. Nachatra chacra, the sphere of 
the fixed stars. Prachacra, an epicycle on 
which the degrees of precessional variation 
are counted.— Warren, Kala Sanhita , 

CHACPiADHARI, or wielder of the dis¬ 
cus, the most ancieut weapon of the Indo- 
Getic race. A name of Krishna. See Krishna, 
p. 545. 

CliACKTA, in long, 88* 3' E, and lat. 
23°49' N. 

| CHACSIIUSHA. One of the Menu. See 
1 Brahmadica. 

CHADACHEY’ Tam. 1 A small tree of 
Palghat, wood of a light brown colour, used 
for buildings and mt& t —Colonel Frith . 

CHaDACULA. Tam. Tel. Dammer. Resin. 
Vateria indica. 

CHADAR. Hind. A sheet, a da®, a sheet 
of sheet iron. 

CH AD ARGHAT, the site of the Residency 
of Hyderabad, on the left bank of the Musa 
river. It has been irregularly built over, 
but contains many Christian families aud 
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many wealthy hindu and mahomedan resi¬ 
dents, bankers and merchants. 

CHAELWARI. Pbrs. Calico. 

CPLETODON ROSTRATA belongs to 
the Squamiptnnes, which iucludes the Chaeto- 
dons and other curious fishes, as the Coachmen 
the Horsemen, and others. The beaked 
and rostrated Chaetodon of the fresh water 
rivers of India, when it sees a fly alighting on 
any of the plants which overhang the shah 
low water, approaches the place cautiously, 
till directly beneath the object of its attack. 
Then placing itself in an oblique direction 
with its mouth and eyes beneath the surface, 
it remains a moment immoveable, and taking 
aim like a first-rate rifleman, darts at the insect, 
a drop of water from its tubular snout, but 
without showing its mouth above the surface, 
from which only the drop seems to rise, and 
that with such effectthat though at the distance 
of four, five or six feet, it very seldom fails 
to bring its prey into the water. Another 
small East Indian fish, the Toxotes jaculator, 
catches its food by a similar dexterous dis¬ 
play of archery. Mr. Homrnel, governor of 
the hospital at Batavia, first noticed the 
habits of the Chaetodon rostrata. It does not 
expose any part of its mouth out of the 
water.— Wood's Zoography. 

CHAGA, also chaga-laga, Tkl. Sanseviera 
Zeylanica, Rome. 

CHAGHTAI, or Sakatai, the Saca dwipa 
of the Poorana (corrupted by the Greeks to 
Scythia), whose inhabitants worshipped the 
sun, and whence is the river Arverma. As 
the Chaghtai dynasty drew to its close 
in Eastern Turkestan, the priestly element 
began to increase: in 1678, Galdan khan, 
sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk tribes 
of Dzungaria, established the khnjahs of 
the White Mountain. But, after a century 
of dissensions, in 1757, the Chinese brought 
the Turkestan states under their rule. If 
we examine the political limits of the great 
Getic nation in the time of Cyrus, six 
centuries before Christ, we shall find them 
little circumscribed in power on the rise 
of Timoor, though twenty centuries had 
elapsed. At this period (A. D. 1330), under 
the last prince of Getic race, Togluc Timoor 
khan, the kingdom of Chaghtai was bounded 
on the west by the Desht-i-Kipchak, and on 
the south by the Jaxartes or Jihoon, on which 
river the Getic khan, jike Tomyris, had his 
capital. Kojend, Tashkand, Ootrar, Cyro- 
polis, and the most northern cl the Alexan- 


of Sakatai or Chaghtai. Regarding their 
earliest migrations, the Poorana furnish cer¬ 
tain points of information and of their in¬ 
vasions in more modem times, the histories of 
Mahmood ofGhizni and Timoor abundantly 
acquaint us. From the mountains of Joud to 
the shores of Mekran, and along the Ganges, 
the Jit is widely spread; while the Tasksbao 
name is now confined to inscriptions or old 
writings. Inquiries in their original haunts, 
and among tribes now under different names, 
might doubtless bring to light their original 
designation, now best known within the Indus; 
while the Takshac or Takiuk may probably 
be discovered in the Tajik, still in his ancient 
haunts, the Transoxiana and Chorasmia of 
classic authors; the Mawar-ool-nahr of the 
Persians; the Turan, Turkisthan, or Tochar- 
isthan of native geography ; the abode of the 
Tachari, Takshac, or Toorshka invaders of 
of India, described in the Poorana and existing 
inscriptions. The Getes had long maintained 
their independence when Tomyris defended 
their liberty against Cyrus. Driven in suc¬ 
cessive wars across the Sutledge, they long 
preserved their ancient habits, as desultory 
cavaliers, under the Jit leader of Lahore, in 
pastoral communities in Bikaner, the Indian 
desert, and elsewhere, though they have lost 
sight of their early history. The transition 
from pastoral to agricultural pursuits is but 
short, and the descendant of tho nomadic Gete 
of Transoxiana is now the best husbandman 
on the plains of Hindusthan. Were we to 
contrast the literary acquirements of the 
Chaghtai princes with those of their con¬ 
temporaries of Europe, the balance of lore 
would be found on the side of the Asia¬ 
tics, even though Elizabeth and Henry IV. 
of France were in the scale. Amongst 
the princes from the Jaxartes are historians 
poets, astronomers, founders of systems of 
government and religion, warriors, and great 
captains, who claim our respect and admira¬ 
tion.— Tod's Roju&than, Voi. I., pp, 6, 60, 
322. See Affghan. 

CHAGOS ISLANDS and BANKS, called 
also Diego Garcia, extend from lat. 7° 39' 
S, to lat, 4° 44' S„ and lie between 70° 35* 
and 72° 50 E. The Chagos, Laccadive and 
Maidive archipelago, are groups of atolls and 
madreporic reefs, are all low coral islands, 
densely clothed with cocoa-nut trees. The 
Maldives, the most southerly cluster, include 
upwards of a thousand islands and reefs. The 
Laccadives are seventeen in number. 

CHAGRIN. Fr. Shagreen. 


dria cities, were within the bounds of Chaghtai. 
The Gete, Jote, or Jit, and Takshac races, 
which occupy places amongst the thirty-six 
royal races of India, are all from the region 
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CHAGUL-BANTI. 
tensa, Brown 
CHAGUL KHURI. 
pes-caprse, Sweet. 
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CIIAGUL NUDI. Beng. Sphserantlms CITAIRWEJEPOH, in long. 76° 15'E., 
liirtus. Burwi. and lat, 10 6 N, 

OH AH. Tea. CHaISHUSHA. One of the Menu. See 

CHAH. Hind. Pers. A well. Hence Menu. ... 

cbahi, belonging to a well, or lands irrigated CHA1T, a Hindu month, (March-April) 
from wells. commences when the sun enters into Pisces. 

CHAHAL. Pers. Forty. Hence Chah’lum, CHA1TI, spring and Itabib harvest. Guddi 
the forty days of uncleanness after child padva ceremony or Hying of paper kites is 
birth. held as the now year, on the new moon of 

CHAHAU P>AGH, in long. 70° 41'East, Jhaitra, about the 5th April, 
and lat. 34° 8’ North. CHA1TANYA, was the son of a brahmin 

CHA1II. Land irrigated from wells. *’ho settled at Nadhya, but was originally 
CHAHIL or CFIAHIRA, a raj pout tribe, from Srihatta or Tibet. He was a Vaish- 
of which the greater part is now converted iava ascetic who founded a sect in Bengal, 
to mahomedanism. There arc a few in the dong with Advvaitanand and Nityanand, two 
Hissar district and on the borders of Bika- men of domestic habits.. The manner of his 
neer. Though mahomedans, they ncvertlie- death, about A. D. 1527, is not known : but it 
less retain charge of the tomb of Qoga Chau- occurred at Nilachal or Cuttack, where he had 
ban, a Hindu prince now esteemed a saint, resided, adding energy and reputo to the 
—Elliot. Wilson- worship of Juggurnatli. The sect worship 

CHAHIL, in long. 72° 30' E., and lat. lurshuaasParaw-atma or supreme spirit, prior 
30° 40' N. all worlds, and both the cause and sub- 

CIIAIIIL. Pers. Forty. stance of creation. In his capacity of creator, 

CHAHL-TAN. A range of mountains preserver and destroyer, he is Brahma, 
which form the western boundary of the val- Vishnu and Siva : and in the endless divi- 
ley of Quetta or Shawl. sions of his substance or energy, he is all that 

CHAHL MLNAR. Sec Kermanshah. ever was and will be. Besides these manifes- 
OHAHLUM. Pkkb. IIind. From Chahl, tations of himself, he has for various purposes 
Pers., forty, a mahornedan ceremonial for a assumed specific shapes, as Avatars or incar- 
woman forty days after child-birth. nations; Ahm or portions; Ansanaor portions 

CHA-MAHI-DAR, properly Che-mahi-dar, of portions and so on ad infinitum. His princi- 
farm servants, hired for six months. pal appearance, and in fact his actual sensible 

CHAHOONG ] A tree of Akyab, grows manifestations was as Krishna, and in this 
to a moderate size, and is plentiful in Ram- capacity he again was present in Chaitanya, 
ree and Sandoway districts. Used in house who is worshipped as the deity,as are the other 
building. (Qu. Is this Clmkoong—or the forms of the same god, particularly as 
Cordia myxa?)— Cal. Cat. 1862. Gopal, the cowherd, or Gopiuath, the Lord 

CHAHUMAN or CHOHAN. This is of the Milk Maids of Vindraban, his feats in 
the most valiant of the Agnicula and which juvenile characters are regarded as his 
rajpoots, not of them only, but of the whole Lila or sport. All persons of all castes and 
rajpoot race. Its branches (sacka) have occupations are admitted to the sect from the 
maintained all the vigour of the original stem; conviction that all are alike capable of feeling 
and the Hara, the Kheechee, the Deora, the the sentiments of faith and devotion. See 
Soniguira ami others of the twenty-four, have Bhakti.— Wilson's Hindu Religion. 
their names immortalized in the song of the CHAITYA. Sans. Any sacred object 
bard. The derivation of Chohan is coeval worshipped by the Buddhist, as a tree, an 
with bis fabulous birth : the four-handed altar, a temple, as well as any monument 
warrior Chatoor-bhooja, Cbatoor-baba, Vira. raised on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound 
CHAIA. Maleal. Oldenlandia umbellata. or pillar, and is probably applicable both to 
CHAIHRA. See Chera. the buddhist Chodten, or offering to the deity, 

CHAILCHALIRA. Parmelia chamchadalis. and the Dungten, a bone or relic receptacle- 
CHAILE. Hind.? A tree of Cbota Nag The Stupa or Chaitya of Indian buddhism* 
pore, furnishing a bard, white, grey timber, are supposed to have been erected subsequent 

—Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. to the Cave temples and Vibaras or monas- 

CHAILGOOCKY, in Long. 77° 14' E teries. The ancient stupa were originally 
and Lat. 15® 8' N. meant as receptacles of either the Baddbas 

CHAIN. Low caste races in India. or the Bodhisattvas and the kings tfbo en- 

CHAINAISH. See Kush. couragcd the propagation of the Buddhist 

CHAINHAR, of Hazara, the Nussiessya faith. Chodten or Chorten of Tibet, are si- 
bypoleuca, milar to the Stupa. They consist of a cylindri- 

CHAIPEL HARRA. See Har. cal vase, and have a cupola over them. They 
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serve as relic repositories, remains of revered J 
Lamas, sacred writings. But they are prin¬ 
cipally offering receptacles, and no iibetan 
passes by without depositing some offering 
or oblation.— Hyder's tiaslern Momchm p 
43. Cunningham's Bhiha Lopes. See Bud- 
dha, Deiigopa, Karli, Kurnala, Topes. 

CHAK, a circle or marked off plot, a wheel 
of a cart, any wheel. 

CHAKor CHUK. An extract: very sour: 
eaten in Ajmere to give appetite and promote 
digestion. It is probably the extract of 
i< chuku.” or sorrel: one tola is sold for one 
anna.—G>». Med. Top . page 132. 

CHAKAR, a country bounded on the 
east by Jeshekten, on the west by Tourmet, 
and by the Sooniot district on the north, j 
In this Chakar district, is the city of Tolo- j 
Noor (seven lakes) called by Chinese “ La-j 
ma Mias,” by Mongols “ Nadan Omo,”' 
by Tibetans “Sat Doon.” On the French 
map the place bears the name of *• Naiman 
Soomc ’’--Prinsep's Tibet , Tartary and 
Mongolia , p. 39. 

CHAKAR. Hind. A servant, hence, Chakari, 
generally however duplicated, as noukri 
chakri .—Elliot. 

CHAKAUNDA. IUnd. Cassia tora. 

CHAKII. See Guluban. 

(JHAKIYARA, in Malabar, a class of out- 
caste bralimins— Wilson. | 

CHAKKAN. Hikd. also Chakkala, Hind. | 
An oil press. | 

CHAKKI. Hind. A hand mill. 

CHAKKILI. Taw. Mal. A currier, a tan¬ 
ner ; shoemaker, the village shoemaker ; j 
known to Europeans as a chuckler. The 
chakkili is one of the non-aryan races of 
India— Wilson, 

CHAKMAK. Hind. Flint. 

CTTAKO, or Katti Jogi. See Jogi. 

CHAKOLTI. HindI A light, pale yellow 
coloured wood, not strong. Plentiful in the I 
Santhal jungles from Uaneebahal to Noniliaut j 
or over a distance of about thirty-five miles. 
Native furniture, tables, palkees, Venetians 
and doors are made from this wood.— Call. 
Engineers 1 Journal, July 1860. 

CHAKOO, also Churri, Guz. Hind. 
Penknife. 

CHAKOR SHRK and Chakor kandla, 
Hind, kinds of imported iron. 

CIIAKOON SEEDS. Seeds of Cordia 
myxa. . An ointment is prepared from them, 
which is an excellent application to ringworm. 
Chakoon-ki Binj, Hind. Cordia myxa Seeds. 

CHAKOOLYA, Beng. Hemiontis cordifolia. 
CHAKOR. Hind. Atash Khor. Pers. 
Ihe Chakor partridge, Tetrao rufus (Per- 
dix rufa,) or Cacabis Chakor of Jerdon, The 
birds are said by the natives to be enamour- 
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1 ed of the moon, and at full moon to 
eat fire. The two Persian words signify fire 
eater. The chakor is an extremely common 
bird in all parts of the valley of the Indus, 
and throughout Tibet. In winter, when the 
hills are covered with snow, they are to be 
found in great numbers close to the rivers, 
even in the immediate neighbourhood of tbe 
villages; in general, when approached, they 
lie close among the crevices of the stones. I)r. 
Thomson wa3 invited by the thannadar of 
Iskaro to be present at a hunting party, 
which he had arranged for the capture of the 
chakor, or painted partridge, by surrounding 
a spot of ground, in which these birds are 
numerous, with a ring of men, who, approach¬ 
ing from all directions, gradually form a 
dense circle of perhaps a hundred yards in 
diameter. When the partridges are disturbed 
by a horseman in this enclosure, they can 
only fly towards the living wall by which they 
are surrounded. Loud shouts, and the beating 
of drums and waving of caps and cloaks, turn 
them back, and they are driven from side to 
side till at last, exhausted with fatigue, and 

j stupid from the noise and confusion, they sink 
to the ground, and allow themselves to bo 
caught by hand. The scene was a very striking 
one. The spot selected was a deep dell, full of 
rocks, but without trees. The sport, however, 
did not seem so successful as usual, six or 
eight birds only being captured.— Dr. 

Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, p. 2. 

CHAKOTR, Hind, also Chakotra, Citrus 
decumana.— Linn. The Shaddock or Pumello. 

CIIAKOWAR, also Jangli-powar. Hind. 
Cassia obtusifolia. 

CHAKRA, the discus of the god Vishnu 
resembling a wheel or quoit, a sort of missile 
weapon, whirled round the middle finger, and 
used as a weapon of war. The Chakra is 
mythologically described as a circular mass 
of fire, darting flame in all directions, which 
thrown by the gods, slays tbe wicked, and 
then returns to the hand from which it is¬ 
sued. The Sikh Akali usually have several 
of them on their conical caps. They fly with 
great rapidity and strike hard but with most 
uncertain aim. They are expensive and are 
almost useless weapons. See Hindoo, Siva, 
Namam, Kasambi, Vishnu. 

CHAKRA-KELI ARITI, or Aritiel, Tel. 
Musa paradisiaca, L. A small delicate kind of 
plantain. Perhaps Chakra should be read 
Sakkara, “ sweet.” 

CHAKRA VAKA, or Sans. Ruddy goose: 
the birds are supposed to be separated 
through the night. 

CHAKRA VARTA, Sans, a paramount 
sovereign, an emperor. A name borne by some 
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families of brahmans, in Bengal, corrupted 
commonly into Chuckerbutty. In Buddhism, 
a universal emperor,endowed with supernatural 
powers. See Topes. Hyder's Eastern Mona - 
chitm, p. 43 5. 

' CHAKRAYARTI KURA, Tki. Chenopo- 
dium album, L. R. ii. 58. The words mean 
M Emperor Vegetable.” Sans. syn. Vastuka. 

CHAKRI. Ben. CHAKRIKUDU. Tel. 
An oilman. 

CHAKRINA. See Vaishnava. 

CHAKSU, Hind. Cassia absus. 

CHAKTI, a disk or flat circular pieco of 
steel, also a disk of leather used on the 
axle boxes of carriage week 

CHAKUN. A river of Boondec. 

CHAKUNDA. Beng. Cassia tora— Linn. 

CHAKWA. Hind. A duck, the brakmany 
duck. 

CHAKWAEN. A small class of Raj¬ 
puts in Ghazipur. Wilson. 

CHAL. Guz. Hind. Bark, the bark of 
any tree: the skiu of a living body. 

CHAL Hind. Rosa Brunonis. Conocarpus 
latifolia. 

CHAL, Hind, manners: customs. Com¬ 
monly duplicated into “Chal Chain” or use and 
wont. The chal of the R;ijpo«>t, like the mores 
of the Romans, or costimi of modern Italy, is 
significant alike of the mental and external 
habit. In the moral point of view, it is the 
path chalked out for him by the sajjes of anti¬ 
quity * in the personal, it is that which custom 
has rendered immutable. Kya boom chdl 
chalta , in what a bad path does lie march ! 
says the moralist: Bdp, Dadd , chal chora , he 
abandons the usages of his ancestors, says 
the stickler for custom. Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 
/., p. 607. 

CHALAI, of Kaghan, Juniperuscxcelsa, J. 
arborea, pencil cedar. See Charai. 

CHALAN, Hind. A permit, any invoice 
— Elliot. 

CHAL-ANAR, Hind.rind of fruit of Punica 
granatum, the pomegranate. 

CHALAPACHCAHI, Tel. Indigofera 
enneaphylla,Z.— R. iii. 376. 

CHALAR, the Persian wheel of a com¬ 
mon well transferred to the bank of a canal, 
the margin of a jheel, or the high bank of 
a river.— Powell. Hand Book y p. 209. 

CHALBANE. Greek. Galbanum. 

CHALCEDONY, a quartzose mineral found 
at Cambay and in many parts of India. 

CHAL-CHAHRA. Hind. ParmeliaKam- 
tschadalis. 

CHALCOPIIAPS,INDICUS,Linn. Call¬ 
ed by the Singhalese neela cobeya, a bird of 
Ceylon, strikingly elegant both in shape and 
colour, has a pleasing note. 
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CHALCOPSITTA ATRA. The black lory 
of New Guinea. 

CHALDEA. The tract of country first occu¬ 
pied by the Chaldeans was the mountainous 
district of the Cbasdim, or Chalybes, in 
Central Armenia, a little way northward of 
Era-Ruin. We also find traces of this people 
in the names given to different places at inter¬ 
vals, westward of the source of the Euphrates, 
as far as the bauks of the Halys, and like¬ 
wise in Babylonia, a part of which, together 
with the whole tract of country lying between 
the rivers, was designated Chaldea by some of 
the oldest writers, aud more particularly 
Berosus, who speaks of a great resort in Baby¬ 
lon of the people inhabiting Chaldea. Strabo 
speaks of the Chalybes, Mosynceci, &c., and 
the former are now called Chaldeans. (Strabo, 
xi. f*p. o28, 529.) This people, or rather the 
Sabean followers of Cash, are to be distinguish¬ 
ed from those descendants of Shem, who, at 
a later period, occupied part of the mountains 
of Assyria and the couutry westward of the ri¬ 
ver Tigris, and to whom, though, perhaps, 
erroneously, the Chaldean name has been 
more particularly applied. The earliest kings 
of Babylonia are designated Chaldeans— 
(See Fragments from Apollodorus, Syncellus , 
and others , pp. 30, 56, 67.) In Ptolemy's 
time, the name Chaldea was evidently applied 
to a tract of country touching the south-west¬ 
ern extremity of old Babylonia, and extend¬ 
ing from thence to the Persian Gulf along 
both sides of the Shatt-el-Arab, and therefore 
including some of the territory lying eastward 
of Ur of the Chaldees. In this section of the 
country, Ptolemy places the towns and cities 
of Shunda, liuhacharta, Shalata, Atha, and 
Teredon, all on or near the river, whilst in¬ 
wards from thence were situated Chutnara, 
Bethara, Beramba, and Orchoe. Instead of 
these places, we now find the modern city of 
1 Basrah and the towns of Diwaniyeh, Imam-Ali, 
Lainlum, Semavah, Kut, Suk-el-Shuyukb, 
Mujayah, Kurnah, Girdelan, Zabeid, Mo- 
hammarah, Waist, and Kut-el-Amarab. 
Having briefly noticed the changing limits of 
Chaldea, it will be seen that the Cushdim ter¬ 
ritory before mentioned (the Armeno-Chalybes 
of Pliny) formed but a small part. The 
Chaldeans, and their neighbours the Tibareni, 
were subject to Armenia, (Strabo, xil p. 555. 

| quoted by Chesneyt p. 92.) 

The origin of this native race has been 
largely discussed by several learned men. Pro¬ 
fessor Rawlinson believes that Chaldea was a 
part of the great Mesopotamia plain* border¬ 
ing the Persian Gulf on the south* with Ara¬ 
bia on its west, and the limit between lower 
and upper Mesopotamia on the north. Chal¬ 
dea seems to have been divided into a north- 
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portion from Hit to Babylon, and a the art of dialling. By the Saros period 
th rn portion from Niffer to the shores of they were able to calculate and predict lu- 
Prsian Golf* In each of these there seems nar eclipses and the days on which the sun’s 
t \ been a tetrarchy, viz., Babel, Erech, eclipses might be expected. This period is 
A d and Calneh, in the land of Shinar still used by astronomers. There are good 
/T x 10 ) and Hur, or Huruk, Nipur and reasons for supposing that the Chaldeeans 
I Cn ' or Larancha, which seem to be the scrip- were acquainted with the true system of the 
taTlJrofthe Chaldees, Erech, Calneh and universe. The invention of astronomy has, 
Fllasar The northern tetrarchy was Babel or however, been attributed to the Egyptians, 
B'bvlon Borsippa* Cutha and Sippara, the who probably derived their knowledge from 
last the Sepharvaim of Scripture. A Semitic a more ancient nation. The Chinese have no 
Aramaic race is usually supposed to have claim, and when the claims are investigated 
earlv occupied the great alluvial plain at the of the Indians, Persians and Babylonians, it 
mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris. They is found that the systems of astronomy be¬ 
wailed themselves Aram, and the Greeks called long to a latitude considerably higher than 
them Assyrians, or Syrians, and Niebuhr re- Benares, Persepolis or Babylon, but some- 
rards the early inhabitants of lower Mesopo- where between 35 and 55 North, Brahrai- 
tamia as pure Aramaeans closely akin to the nical books teach that the longest day in 
Assyrians from whom indeed he regards them I summer is twice as long as the shortest day 
as separated only politically, and this view is j in winter, which is not the case in any part 
taken by Bunsen and Muller, but Professor | of India. Zoroaster taught the Persians 
Itawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct, the imilarly, and Ptolemy obtained ancient Ba- 
scriptural statement that they were Hamitos, »y Ionian records of star risings, belonging 
Cushite or Ethiopian. The first Babylonish o latitudes not lower than the 40th parallel, 
dynasty began B.C. 3784, by a powerful 'he astromonical symbols of the planets 
Chaldee kingdom in Southern Babylonia and ave been derived, in all probability from 
the historical city of Babylon is supposed to Chaldean and Assyrian sources. The symbol 
have been built B.C. 3250. The Chaldean f the planet Mercury is the £ isthecauceus 
Dynasty lasted for 1550 years, BC. 2234, /hich, like the petasus, is an emblem of 
when Babylon was taken by Zoroaster, a astern origin. The symbol of Mars £ repre- 
Mede, who then founded there the second ents a round shield and spear. The symbols 
Babylonian dynasty. The Median dominion f Jupiter and Saturn % and f? are doubtful, 
ended B C. 2011, after a rule of 224 years, mt are probably the svro-arabic form of the 
The Chaldee were on several occasions the umbers four and five, indicating the position 
dominant race. The term Chaldea, is derived f these bodies. It. A., Proctor . Saturn 
by Pococke from Kula a tribe, and deva a nd its system. Loudon, 1865. Iiawlinson, 
god or brahmin. Chaldaeans were undoubted- Layard, Bunsen. See Abraham, Affghanistan, 
ly the first people who dwelt in cities and | rab, Astronomy, Babylon, India, Iran, Kurdis- 
formed a natiou in the south of Persia, an, Mesopotamia, Serpent, Terab, Yavana. 

They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is sup- CHALDEE, an aramaic dialect, differing 
posed that they originally came from near ut slightly from the proper Syriac: Ezraiv. 
Ararat and that they had spread northward I to vi. 8 and vii,12-2G; Daniel ii. 4 to vii. 
towards the Caucasian range, where they e»- 28, and Jeremiah x. 10 are written in the so 
gaged in astronomical pursuits. Astronomy ailed Chaldee, There is also a Chaldee gloss 
indeed seems to have originated with them, n Genesis xxvi. 47. The Babylonian language 
They were conquered by the Assyrians, by n the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close to 
the Babylonians and by the Persians, under Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have been 
Cyrus. In the time of Pythagoras, and in the that of Terah, but the possibility of the lan- 
time of Daniel, they were a race set apart, guage of Abraham remaining in its original 
engaged in astronomical studies and laying state during the 216 years that he and his fa- 
claim to magical powers. They invented and mily resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
employed a Saros or restitution period of lftj the Hebrews abode in Egypt; and the 400 
years. They latterly ohose the heavenly years from the Exodus to David, is untenable, 
bodies as types of the divine attributes, and Rawlinson. 

in later times made them objects of adoration, CHALDEE, a race who have embraced 
particularly revering planets. They were ac- Christianity. They are called Nestorian chris- 
quainfced with the procession of the equinoxes, tians, but they do not acknowledge the cor- 
making use of a tropical year of 365 days k rectness of the designation. One of their tribes 
5 hours, 49 minutes, 11 seconds, (only 25 i is the Tiyari, Matran Hanna, the Syrian patri- 
seoonds too great) and a siderial year of 653 aroh at Mousul,gave Mr. Rich the names of the 
days, 6 hours, and 11 minutes. They knew | following tribes of this people, whom he called 
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CHALS Also CHALES. 


CHALUKYA. 


Nestorian Christians,—The Tiyari, Tkoob, Je- 
looi, Liweeni, Beerwaree, Nerooi, There are 
both mahometans and Christians of the Neroof 
and Berwaree tribes: the others are all Nes- 
torians. There are four villages of Nestorians 
near Amadia'called Gheranmoosi, who wear 
felt hats. The Tiyari are an independent 
Christian tribe of the Chaldean nation, who 
are much dreaded by all the mahomedans. 
'These Christian tribes are geographically 
within the limits of the territory of Hakkari, 
Rich's Residence in Koordistan , Vol i., p. 156, 

CHALEMBRI—? See Chomondri. 

CHALKS. FftENCH. Port. Shawls. 

CHALEESGAUM, in Long. 75° 3’ E. 
and Lat. 20° 34’ N. 

CHALI* Hind. Amphicome arguta. 

CHAL1A, a race in Ceylon who cultivated 
the cinnamon tree. See Challa. 


CHALITA. 

CHALK. 

Beng. 1 ] speciosa. 

Thun. 

Tyn-abyaz 

Ar. 

1 Calcis carbonas 

Lat. 

Myso-bew 

Burn. 1 Capir engris 

Malay. 

Vilaite cliunna 

Diik. I 

1 Gil-i-safid 

Pers. 

Carbouate of lime Eng. 

Cmla 

Port. 

Craie 

Fii. 

Mjel 

Itus. 

Kreide 

Qicr. 

Ratta-hunu 

SlNQH. 

Ktirru 

Guz. 

Grcda 

Sr. 

Khurri mutti 

Hind. 

►Sima clumambu 

Tam. 

Creta 

It. 

Simasunuam 

Tel. 


This is found in the Dhone talook at Kur- 
nool, but it is generally imported from Eng¬ 
land, When prepared it is called “whiting.” 
Other preparations are used in the arts 
and in medicine. Black chalk used in the 
arts, is a dark colored clay .—Royle, Faulkner , 
Ainslie. wl 

CHAL KUMRA. ' wd. Benincasa ce* 
rifera. 

CHALLA. Hind. A thumb ring, and a 
great toe ring. 

CHALLA. Tbl. Asparagus racemosus. 

CHALLA, this caste form the majority of 
the rural population near Galle in Ceylon. 
They came originally from the coast of India 
as weavers or embroiderers.— Tennant. See 
Chalia. 

CHALLA. Beng. Dillenia speciosa. 

CHALLA GADDA. Tel. Asparagus 
adscendcns, Roxb. Asparagus racemosus. 

CHALLA, GUMMUDU. Tel. Gmelina 
parvifolia, R. iii. 87 Challa means a butter¬ 
milk churning-sticks are made from this 
shrub. 

CHALLA MUNTA, Tel. Fluggea leuco- 
pyrus, Willd. 

CHALM-CHI, II. A wash hand brass basin. 

CHALLODRA, Eleusyne coracaua. 

CHALON, also Chalomea. Hind, Populus 
ciliata. 

CHALS, also CHALES. Fa. Shawls! 
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CHALTA or CHALITA. Beno. Dillennia 


CHALUKYA, also called Salunki, a race 
known, as one of the four tribes of Agnicula 
raj puts, the other three being the Chohon, the 
Pramara and the Purihara. They claim to 
have been princes of Sooru on the Ganges. 
They are divided into sixteen branches : 

1. Bhagcla.—Rajah of Bhagelkhund 
(capital Bandoogurh), Raos of Pee- 
tapoor, Theraud and Adaluj, &c. 

2. Beerpoora.—Rao of Lunawarra. 

3. Behila.—Kulianpoor in Mewar, 
styled Rao, but serving the chief of 
Soloombra. 

4. Bhoorta. 


about 


5. Kalacha. ( In Baroo,Tekra, and 
Chaliir, in Jessulmer. 

6. Langaha; Mahomedans 
Mooltan. 

7. Togru.—Mahomedan in the Punj- 
nud. 

«S. Briku. do do 

9. Soorki—In Dekhan, 

10. Sirwureah.—Girnar in Saurashtra. 

11. Raoka.—Theda in Jeipoor. 

12. Ranikia,— Daisoori in Mewar. 

13. Kharura.—Alloto and Jawura, in 
Malwa. 

14. Tantia,—Chandhhur; Sakunbari. 

15. Almetcha.—No land. 

1(3. Knlamor.—Gnz*»rat. 

The Chalukya onco held lauds in Guzerat, 
Klmndeisli, Kaliani and Warangal.— 
Tod's Rajasthan. Sec Jains, India, p. 324. 

CHALUKYA, a dynasty of the Deccan. 
Mr. Walter Elliot tells us that this is the 
oldest race of which we find satisfactory 
mention made in the records of the Dekhan ; 
they seem to have belonged to the great tribe 
that, under the general name of rnjputs, ex¬ 
ercised dominion over the whole of 
Northern and Central India. The names 
anterior to Teiiapa Deva (Saka 895) are 
given on the faith of two inscriptions which 
profess to be taken from older inscriptions on 
copper plates then extant, supported by con¬ 
firmatory evidence. The inscriptions collected 
by Mr. Elliot relate to four dynasties of 
princes, reigning over the greater portion of 
that part of India now denominated the 
Dakshina or Dekkan, but at that time 
Kuntala-desa. The capital was first Kaljan 
in the mahomedan province of Kalburga, and 
subsequently Devagiri, now the modern city 
of Dowlatabad. The limits of this kingdom 
seem to have been the Nermada on, the N.; 
the ocean on the W.; the line formed by the 
Kanarese language on the S. E. and on the S. 
W,, these would include the provinces of 
Nuggar or Bidnor and of Sunda. The 
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CHAMjEROPS bitchiana. 


CHAMABA. 


eastern boundary probably did not extend “ phurra," are fabricated into baskets, fans, 
below the ghats, below which lay the king- brushes, sieves, shoes, sandals, pouches, plat- 
domsof Kalinga'and Andhra.— Primp’t Anti- ters, and ropes for water wheels.—iceman. 

quiliet by Thomas , p. 277. 

CHALUN, of Kotgarh, Popnlus ciliata. 

CHALUNDAR. Hisd. Iris Nepaiensis. 

CHALUP. See Dyes. 

CHALYMUS, a genus of birds known as 


CHAMAINDOO-POO. Tam. Camomile. 
Anthemis nnbilis, Linn. 

CIIAMALU. Tel. Oplismenns frumenta- 
ceus,>/ftA— Panicum fruinentacenin, It. i, 304. 
CHAMANTI. Ticl. Chrysanthemum Rox- 


paradise birds. Le grand Clialybe is Chalybaeus hurghii, Desf.—C. Indicum, R. iii. 436. The 
paradisic us. See A ves, Birds, Birds of Paradise, name is applied indifferently to all the culti- 
CHALYBS. Lax. Steel. vated kinds of Chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAK PATHAK, oxide of iron, mag- 
antiquorum netic-iron-ore, Chamak. Ilind, means “glanc¬ 
ing” pathar, a “ stone.’’ hence the name. 
CHAMAKHBI. Hi'D. Michelia chant- 


CHAM. See India, p. 315. 

CliAMA. TeL. Colocasia 
Schott. 

CliAMA. A genus of shells of which C. 


albida, C. asperella, U. echinulata, C. gigns ; paca. 

C. grapboides, C. gryphoides and 0. unicornis CHaMAN, of Bistan, a meadow near Bis- 
occur in India. tan in the most westerly part of Persiau 

C1IAMA3R0PS, a genus of Asiatic palms, Khorassan. See Kandahar, 
some species of which furnish useful products, CUAMAR. Hind. A tanner, a currier, 
but no timber. C.excelsa produces materials for a leather worker, shoemaker. It is from 
the So-e of China, a brown fibre surround- chamra, Hind, leather. The chamar race have 


ing its trunk, very strong, 


and employed by 
the Chinese, in many domestic purposes, as for 
bed bottoms and used by all the population, for 
ropes and cables for their junks: it grows in 
northern and central China.— Seemati. 

CHAM/KUO PS IIU MILLS, or Palmetto, is 
used in the North of Africa ami South of 
Europe, for making baskets, brooms, mats, and 


many divisions, and form a large part of 
the lioii-hindu races of Hindustan. In the 
Peninsula, they arc few and reside outside 
villages. They arc generally said to be 
divided into seven classes: viz. the “Jatooa/ 1 
in the North-West, in Delhi, Rohilcund and 
the Doabs ; the “ Katcean,” in Buudelcuud 
and Sagur ; the “Knoril,” in the Central and 


cordage, and paper and pasteboard arc made Lower Doab ; the “Jyswara,” near Allahabad, 
of its fibres by the French in Algeria .—Logie 
Fib. PI. page 95. 

CHAMilROPS KHASIANA. The fan- 
palm, (“Pakha,” Khns.), grows on the cliffs 
near Mamloo on the Khasia hills: it may be 
seen on looking over the edge of the plateau, 
its long curved trunk rising out of the naked 
rocks, but its site is generally inaccessible : 
while near it grows the Saxifragis ciliaris of 
Englhh gardens, a common plant in the 
north-west Himalaya, but extremely scarce in 
•Sikkim and the Khasia mountains. This 
species of Ckameerops is very closely allied to, 


Jounpur, Meizapur and Benares ; the “ Jlioo- 
seea” in Ghazipur and Behar; the ‘‘ Azim- 
ghurea,'’ in Azimghur, and Gorukpur, and the 
‘‘ Birberen,” and/‘Koreo” or u Korchamra’’ 
in Oudh .—Elliot Xt 
CHAMAR. A.j^Ass. 

CHAM ARIL Hind. Ehretia aspera. 
CHAMARA, or Chawri, or Chowr. Hind. 
A kind of whisk, made sometimes of pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, sometimes from the tail of 
the yak, sometimes of the shavings of san¬ 
dal-wood, of horse hair or of grass ; and used 
for the purpose of driving away flies, rnus- 


if not identical with P. Martiana of Nepal, quitoes. and other insects. They are usually 
which ascends to 8 : 000 feet in the western S een in the bauds of the attendants of the 
Himalaya, where it is annually covered with g 0( ] 8> The chamari or cliowri from the white 
snow: it is not found in Sikkim, but an allied bushy tail of the Tibet cow, was, in ancient 
species occurs in Afghanistan, called P. India, fixed on a gold or ornamented shaft, be- 
Ritchiana. The dwarf palm of Southern tween the ears of the horsejike the plume of the 


Europe is a fourth species .—Hooker Him. 
Jour. Tol. II, page 280. 


CHAMA3ROPS RITCHIANA, Griffiths. 

Peer Putta Hind. I Pfees Sindi. 

Maizurrye Pushtoo. 


war-horse of chivalry ; the banner or banneret, 
with the device of the chief rose at the back of 
the car; sometimes several little triangular 
flags were mounted on its sides. “ The waving 
chowri on the steed’s broad brow points back- 
Grows in masses bejow five thousand feet, wards motionless as a picture”.— Coleman, 
on the barren hills and passes, leading up p. 376, Hindu Theatre , vol. i. p. 199. 
into the table land of Belonchistan and CHAMA11FO of Spiti, a deep red earth 
Affghanistan. Its leaf bud or eabbage is eaten, used in dyeing. 

Its scurf with saltpetre is used as match for CHAM AR-GOUR, a division of the Gour 

the matchlock, Its wood for fuel and its leaves rajpoots, 
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CHAMBA. 


CHAMBA. 


CHAMARI. Mar. Premna integrifolia. 

CHAMATEE-PATEE, Bbno. Papyrus de- 
liiscens. 

CHAMB, land that receives the drainage 
of higher lands, generally a heavy blackish 
clay. 

CHAMBA, a district in the Western Hima¬ 
laya South of Jamu, between L. 32° 33' N., 
and L. 75° 76' E. The town of Nurpur is 
2050 feet above the sea. This Itajpoot prin¬ 
cipality came into 
the possession of the 
British government 
in 1846, and part of 
it was made over to 
By an agreement 


Area, Square miles... 3,216 

Population. 1,20,000 

Revenue ... Its. 120,000 
Tribute ... „ 10,000 


maharajah Golab Singh 
with the maharajah ofCashmere in 1847.Chum- 
ba came again entirely under the British 
government, and a sun mid was given to ra¬ 
jah Siree Sing, assigning theChumba territory 
to him and to his male heirs,who are entitled 
to inherit according to the Shastras, and on 
failure of direct issue, to the heirs of the bro¬ 
thers according to seniority. In 1854, the 
sanatorium of Dalhousie in the Cbumba ter¬ 
ritory, was made over to the British by the 
rajah, the stipulation being that Rupees 
2,000 should be remitted from the yearly tri¬ 
bute, which now stands at Rupees 10,000. 

A Sunnud was given to the rajah, conferring 
on him the right of adoption. Chamba, 
KuppoorthulJa, Mundee Sookeit are four 
cheftaincies in the West of India and 
Punjab. 

fiookeitt ' an ancient Rapoot principality 
.'• tfi'jich came into 

Area ... Sq.miles 420 possession of the 

Population ... 44,552 Irtish government 

Revenue Rs 80,000 . 

Tribute „ 11,000 b y th « ^eaty of 

Lahore. In 1864 

full sovereignty was conceded to the rajah 
Oogur Sein, his heirs and those of his bro¬ 
thers according to seniority, unless specially 
set aside by Government for incapacity or 
misconduct. The right of adoption has 

been conferred on the rajah by sunnud. 
— Aitchieson's Treaties, <kc., page 375. 

Kuppoorthulla. —The chief of Kuppoorthul- 
la at one time held 
Area .. Square Miles. 598 possessions both in 

Revenucu. K<. 5,77^000 Cl ® and Trans-Sutlej, 
Tribute ... „ 1,81,000 and also m theB.ree 
Doab. The scattered 
possessions in the Baree Doab were gained 
by the sword, and were the first acquisitions 
made by sirdar Jussa Sing, the founder of 
the family. In them lies the village of 
Aloo, whence the family spring, and from 
which the designation “ Aloowalia” is de¬ 
rived. The Trans-Sutlej estates were also 
acquired by conquest, and from the chief city 
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therein, Kuppoorthulla, the family derives its 
general designation. Of the Cis-Sutlej posses¬ 
sions, some were conquered, and some were 
granted by maharajah Runjeet Sing, prior to 
September 1808. The total value of the Cis- 
Sutlej possessions was estimated at Rupees 
565,000. By a treaty of the 25th April 1809, 
the sirdar of Kuppoorthulla was pledged to 
furnish supplies to British troops moving 
through or cantoned in his Cis-Sutlej terri¬ 
tory \ and by article five of the Declaration 
of the 6th May 1809, he was bound to the 
British standard with his followers during 
war. In 1826 the sirdar, Futteh Sing, fled 
to the Cis-Sutlej states for the protection of 
the British Government against the aggres¬ 
sions of Runjeet Sing, and protection 
was accorded. It was declared that the 
Aloowalia chief was under British protection 
in respect to his ancestral possessions east 
of the Sutlej, but dependent on Lahore 
for places conferred by the Lahore Go¬ 
vernment prior to September 1808, viz., 
Bussee, Narraingurh and Jugraon. The pro¬ 
tection of the British Government, however, 
extended over both. In the first Seikh war 
the troops of Kuppoorthulla fought against 
the British at Aleewal, and, in consequence 
of these hostilities, and of the failure of the 
sirdar to furnish supplies from his Cis-Sutlej 
estates to the British Army, the Cis-Sutlej 
estates were confiscated. 

In 1849, sirdar Nihal Singh was created a 
rajah. He died in September 1852, and was 
succeeded by his son, Rundheer Sing. During 
the mutiny of 1857, and subsequently in Oudh 
in 1858, the rajah Rundheer Sing rendered 
vservice to the British. The government, 
among other rewards, remitted a year’s tribute, 
and permanently reduced the tribute to its 
former amount, viz., Rupees 1,31,000. For 
his services in Oudh the rajah received the 
estates of Bonudee and Bithowlee in per¬ 
petuity, with remission of half the revenue, 
and he has been guaranteed the right of adop¬ 
tion.— ‘Aitcheson's Treaties , page 373. 

Mundee .—This ancient Rajpoot principality 
came into the possession of the British Govern¬ 
ment, by the Lahore 

Area ... Sq. miles 1,080 

Population. 139,259 

Revenue.Rs. 3,00,000 

Tribute.. 1,00,000 


Treaty of the 9th 
March 1846. Full 
sovereignty was 
conceded to the 
rajah Bui beer Sein, his heirs and those 
of his brothers, according to seniority, unless 
specially set aside by Government for inca¬ 
pacity or misconduct. The right of adoption 
has been conferred on the rajah by sunnud. 
—Aitchesoris Treaties , <kc, y page 374. 

CHAMBA. An idol of the Tibetans. 
CHAMBA. Hind. Michelia champaca, 
13 * 





CHAMI. 


CHAMPA. 


Priniepia utilis, Jasminom grandiflorum, and 

J. officinal*. , 

CHAMBA QUDDI, a race who occupy the 
Kangra vaUey, near the Chamba range of hills. 
They call themselves rajputs, and may al¬ 
ways be known by their peculiar conical caps, 
with lappets to turn dowu over their ears, 
like an English travelling cap. They are 
shorter and stouter and stronger than their 
neighbours, are sharp and able, and impose 
upon their less knowing neighbours. Most of 
the witch tinders are chamba-guddi. When 
Europeans first visited the Kangra valley, they 
would drink or eat from their bands, and had 
very slight notions of caste, but since their 
intercourse with the people of the plain thoy 
have become as bigoted as any hind us. 

CHAMBAL Hind. Ranunculus arvensis. 

CHAMBELI. Hind. Jasminum giandi 
florum. 

CIIAMBEE3 OF SACRIFICE. See 
Hindoo. 

ClIAMBHARGOONDA, in long. 74° 30' 
E. and lat. 18° 40' N. 

CHAMBOGUM, the Tamil name of a tree 
the most beautiful in appearance on the coast 
of Malabar; it has a very close grained wood, 
and throws out rather a pleasant smell when 
cut. It is generally found in the forests of 
Travancore of about eighteen inches in diame¬ 
ter, and from twenty to twenty-five feet long ; 
it produces a small round fruit which the 
natives use medicinally .—Edge M. and C. 

CHABI1A. Hind. Artemisia Indica. 

CHAMB-ROHI, Hind. In the Tan jab 
land, good for rice. 

CHAMBU. Duk. Hind. Tinned iron. 

CHAMBUK, in long. 87° 42' E. and lat. 
21° 57' N, 

CHAM CHIKEE. Bkng. Lourea ves- 
pertilionis. 

CIIAM-COLLAO ISLAND, in its south 
part, is in lat, 15° 54' N. off Cochin China. It 
is well cultivated.— Honburgh. 

CHAMDUI, Hind, San talum album, White 
Sandalwood. 


CHAM IA RI. Hind. Prunus puddum. 
CHAMISM. See Cham, India, p. 315. 
CHAMISSOANODIFLORA. Mart. Syn. 
of Allmannia nodiflora. 11. Br . * 

CHAMKAT. HiND.Desmodium tiliafolium. 
CHAMKHARAK. Hind. Carpinus vi- 
minen, Himalayan hornbeam 

CHAMLOO. One of the seven Kazzil- 
bash tribes. See Kazzilbash. 

CHAMMA. Tel. Canavalia gladiata, 
D.C.—R. iii. 300. 

CHAMMA. Hind. Salix alba. 
CHAMNHO-LA. Cochin-Chin. Indigo. 
CHAMNO, Khem and Renpu, Assyrian 
deities of Semitic extraction. See Ken, 
CHAMOIS. Eng. Fk. Chamois leather, 
CHAMOIS LEATHER. 

Cliamois, Fk. i Caiuoscio, It. 

Samisehledcr, Ger. I Seaischauui, Koshi, Bus. 

A prepared skin of the chamois, or of the 
common goat, kid or sheep. It is of a yellow 
colour, soft and pliant and used for cleaning 
silver plate. 

CHAMOMELUM. Lat. Anthemis nobilis, 
Linn. 

CHAMOMILE. Eng. Anthcmis nobilis. 
Linn. The flowers. 

Babuunj, Arab, j Bahnnogao, Pers. 

Babune phul, Hind, j Charuenda pu, Tam. 

An aromatic herb, leaves used in garnish¬ 
ing, the flowers infused as bitters, and in fo- 
, mentations. Of easy culture, raised from seed, 

I held in estimation, both in domestic and 
scientific medicine.— Anthemischia is sup¬ 
posed to be the xamaimelon of Dioscorides, 
but others, as the Matricaria suaveolens, have 
| been substituted in India. M. Chamomilla was 
at one time distinguished as common Chamo¬ 
mile, and the other called Noble or Roman 
Chamomile, the present Anthemis nobilis . 
Jaffrey. 

CHAMOSTREA. A gemis of molluscs, 
CHAMOMILLA. Lat. Camomile. 
CHAMPA-NUTEYA [var. Lai.) Ben, 
Amarantus polygamus. Linn , Roxb. 


CHAMEAU. Fr. The Camel. Camelus. 

CHAMELEONIDAS. A family of reptiles 
of the section Squamata, and order Sauria. 
There is but one genus, the charneleo, or 
chameleon, the «thinsemeth” of the Hebrews, 
of which there is one species in India, 
C. zeylanicus, Lour , of Ceylon, the penin¬ 
sula of India and Midnapore. Several 
ocour in Madagascar, viz., C. bifurous, C. 
cucullatus, C. nasutus, ®. Parsonii, C. Rhino- 
ceratus and C. Verrucosus. C. tiaris occurs 
in the Seychelles and 0. pardalis in Bourbon. 
The East Indian species C. Zeylanicus has 
many synonyms, 

CHAMI, Tel, Premna spioigera« Linn , 
135 ( 


CHAMOTL Hind. Michelia champaca, 
also Tulipa stellata. 

CHAMP, a valuable kind of timber from 
the Magnolia excelsa. 

CHAMPA, a province in the Peninsula of 
Cambodia, Before its subjugation by the 
Cochin Chinese, it was a considerable state 
under a chief who lived at Phanrye, Lat. 11° 
10' North. In the 15th century an intercourse 
subsisted with the Malays and Javanese, and, 
about the middle of the 15th century the 
Queen of the principal sovereign of Java was 
a Champa princess. The people are called Loye 
or Loi in the Anam language, and profess a 
kind of hindooism resembling the worship of 
135 ’ 



CHAMPORNAGUR. 


CHAMUNDA. 


Buddha or the J[\m$.—(Jrawfurd Embassy io 
Siam . See Cambodia, Sakya-muni. 

CHAMPA. Hind, also Chnmpaka, Beng. 
Micheliachampaca. The flower is one of five 
with which the hindu “Kama,” the god of 
love, ornaments his arrow. When Vasant’ha, 
the personified spring time, is preparing the 
bow aud shafts, for his friend, 

‘lie bends the luscious cane, and twists the 
string 

With bees, how sweet! hut, oil ! how keen 
their sting! 

He with tine flowerets tips the ruthless rlarts, 

Which through five senses strikes enraptured 
hearts; 

Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Amer, nursed in heavenly mould » 

Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling; 

Hot Kittikum, our sense beguiling; 

And last, to kindle tierce the scorching flame, 

Love-shaft, which gods bright Bela name. 


CHAMRA. Hind. Skins, hides, leather. 

CHAMRA. Hind. Desmodium species. 

CHAMRESH, also Sunbar, Hind. Rho¬ 
dodendron campanulatum, alpine rhododen¬ 
dron. 

CTIAMRO. Guz. Hides, skins. 

CHAMROR. Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

CIIAMTANG, in Long. 86° 51/ east, and 
Lat. 27° 50' north. 

OIIaMULI. Hind. Michelia champaca. 

CHAMUNA. Hind. The edible bulbs or 
nut like root of Cyperus bulbosus, or allied 
species. 

CHAMUNDA, in hindoo mythology, as 
related in the Durga Mahatmya, an emana¬ 
tion of the goddess Durga, springing from her 
forehead to encounter the demons and Munda, 
detached to seize the latter by the sovereign of 
the Daitya, Sumbha, and her appearance, 


See Kama, Kiimeri ” 

CHAMPA. Hind. Alnus, species. 

CHAMPAC BARK. Bark of Michelia 
champaca, used in medicine. 

CHAMPADAH. See Dyes. 

CHAMPAGNE. A deservedly esteemed 
wine, named from the province of Franee 
producing it. There are two distinct classes 
of this wine, viz. white and rtd } each either 
still or sparkling; but there is a great variety 
in the flavour of the produce of different 
vineyards. 

CHAMPAGNE SYRIA. A name of Mcso- 
patamia. See Babel. Mesopotamia. 

ClIAMPAH, a tree which grows on the 
summit of the lofty hills, north of Khatman- 
doo, measures in girth eleven feet— -Smith's 
Nepaul. 

CHAMPA-KALI. Hind. Necklace, 

CHAMPAKAMU, 8. Cbampeyamu, S. 
Michelia Champaca, L. 

CHAMPA KULA. Beno. Musa sapi- 
eutum. 

CHAMPA SHASTI, a hindu festival in 
the west of India held about the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber on the 6th of Margha shirsli-shud. It is 
held wherever there is a shrine of Kandoba, as 
at Jijooree in the Dekhan. 


which is thus described in the Markandcya 
Parana, accords in most respects with the 
allusions to these points. “ From the fore¬ 
head of Ambika, contracted with wrathful 
frowns, sprang swiftly forth a goddess of 
black and of formidable aspect, armed with a 
scymitifr arid noose, bearing a ponderous mace, 
and decorated with a garland of dead corses, 
robed in the hide of an elephant, dry and 
withered, and hideous, with yawning mouth 
aud lolling tongue and bloodshot eyes, anu 
filling the regions with her shouts. ” Having 
slain the demons, she bore their heads to her 
parent goddess, who told her that having 
slain Clmnda and Munda, she should thence¬ 
forth be known on earth as Chamunda. She 
is also termed Kali from her black colour, and 
Karala or Karalavadana from her hideous 
countenance. (Ilind. Theat, Vol. ii.,p. 57 .) It 
is to this hindoo goddess that all human 
sacrifices are made by hindoos. The existence 
of anthropophagi, was known to ancient 
writers, but latterly discredited. They are 
mentioned in Mandevilles Travels , 228, and 
as living in Sumatra, canibals devouring 
human flesh, ( Anderson , Mission to Sumatra , 
224) and their existence is no longer doubted. 
Their prototypes, the Issedones of Serbia or 
the Altai, (flerod. i. 216., iii. 99. iv. 25.) 


CHAMPAWTEE, the principal town of and the Indian Padei, did not excel them in 


Kamaon. barbarity. According to Dr. Watson the 

CHAMPA-ZARD-RANG. Hind, Amongst “ Agliorpunti or Aghori are a class of people 
dyers, a yellow colour like the Champ flower, who frequent the ghats at Benares, though 
CHAMPHUNG, a rude tribe, in Munni- they are occasionally to be found in other 


poor* of about 30 or 40 families near the parts of India, and have been met with even 
source of the Irawadi. See India, p. 339. in Assam. They are Ogres (indeed, the simiii* 
CHAMPIRI KATTA. Tel. Broom grass, tude of the word of Aghoree is noticeable), 
CHAMPLOONG. Malay. A timber tree and affect a practical philosophy, which dis- 
of the Archipelago, used as a furniture mate- believes the existence of any difference be- 
riai at Bawean. tween things, and asserts that all distinctions 

CHAMPORNAGUR in Long. 86° 57' E. depend upon the imagination. A cuff or a 
and Lat. 25° 14' N. kick is as immaterial to them as a blessing. 
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CHANAWUR. 


CHAMUNDA. 


Thev i?o about in puris naturalibus , with a of India, antecedent to the Aryan-Hindoo •in- 
fresh human skull in their hands (off which vasion and conquest of the country. It might 
thev hadnreviously eaten the putrid flesh, and be supposed that any such indecent, flagrant, 

afterwards scraped out the brain and eyes with and disgusting oustoms as are now practised 

their fincers) into which is poured whatsoever by the Aghori might bo summarily suppressed 
* iven them to drink and to this they pre- under the provisions of the new Penal Code of 
to be indifferent whether it be ardent India, The worshippers of Sakti of Siva, under 
^rits or milk or foul water. For food they the terrific forms of Chamunda, Chinna-raus- 
take the first thing which offers, whether it be taka and Kali, are called Kerari, and repre- 
a putrid corpse, cooked food, or ordure. With sent the Aghora Ghunta and Kapalika. The 
matted hair blood-red eyes, and body covered word Chamunda, according to Ward, is from 
with filthy vermin, the Aghori is an object of charoo, good, and mundu, a head, 
terror and disgust. He looks like a wolf, The people of India ; a Series of Photo- 
ready to destroy and then devour his prey, graphic Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter - 
rather than a human being. Hindoos, how- press of the Races and tribes of Hindustan . 
ever look on these wretches with veneration, Edited by J. Forbes Watson and John Wil- 
and none dare to drive them from their doors, liarn Kaye. Vols. I. and II. (Allen.) quoted 
They are among the worstof the many turbu- in Friend of India I 860 . {Leyden, Asiatic 
lent and troublesome inhabitants of Benares Researches, IX. 203.) St. John’s Indian 
and there is scarcely a crime or enormity Archipelago, j. 20. See Aghora. Sacti; Kerari. 
which has not, 011 apparently good grounds, CHAM UNI. Hind. Tulipa stellata. 
been laid to their charge. One of the ancient CHAMUTI, Hind. Michelia champaca. 
Hindoo dramatists, Bhava Bhutt, who flourish- OHAMY. Can. Panicum miliaceum. 
ed in the eighth century, in his drama of CIIAMYARI. Hind, of Murree hills, Ce- 
Malati and Madhava , has made powerful use rasus puddura, Prunus puddum, bird cherry, 
of the Aghori in a scene in the Temple of CHALA CARNA, written Chila carna. This 
Chamunda, where the heroine of the play is hindu astronomical term means the true dis- 
decoyed in order to be sacrificed to the dread | tanceofa planet from the earth, in contradistinc- 
goddess Chamunda or Kali. The disciple of' tiou to its mean distance, or the Radius of the 
1 Aghora Ghanti,’ the high priest who is to Cacsha, or Deferent Vide Carna. 
perform the horrible rite, by name ‘ Kalapa CHANAGERRY, in L. 75° 0 ' E. ; andlat 
Kundala,’ is interrupted in his invocation 14° 2' N. 

to Chamunda by the hero Mahdava, who CHANAGONDAM GRAMA, in L. 74°4(P 
thus describes the scene:— E., and L. 14° 3' N. 


Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends. The flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their Milieu light, 
Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them rouud. 

Well be it so. I seek and must address them. 

* # * 

How the noise. 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering sprites, 
Commuuicative fills the charnel ground : 

Strange fotms like foxes flit along the sky. 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 


CHANAKA, Saus. Cicer arietinum, L. 

CHANAKYA. A celebrated statesman and 
writer on politics. He was the minister -of 
Chandragupta. Hindu Theatre. Yol. 1. p. 31. 

OHANAMBU-PARATI. Maleal, the name 
of a servile caste in Anjeugo, employed appa¬ 
rently as domestic servants.— Wilson. 

CHANAMIA. Hind. A tribe of Chandra- 
bansi rajputs ia Jonpur, and Gorukhpur.— 
Wilson. 


The meteor blaze orfrom their mouths that stretch CHAN AMU. I>ENG. Crotalaria juncea. 

to *“, thick l et wilh t “ um ? 0U3 f \ ng? ’ CHANAN. Maleal. Anmn of a low tribe, 

Ur eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams, ; , . ... . . , ,. . 

And now I see the goblin host: each stalks whose business it is to extract the sap from 

On legs like palm-trees : a gaunt skeleton, the palmyra tree.— Wilson. 

Whose fleshleBs bonesare bound by starting Binews CHANANKOTTY, in L. 90*48' E., and. L. 


On legs like palm-trees: a gaunt skeleton, 

Whose fleshleBs bones are bound by starting Binews 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled akin, 
Jake tall aud withered trees by lightning scathed, 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls—so in each mouth 
Wide yawning, loHa the vast blood-dripping ton¬ 
gue. 

They mark my coming, and thehaif-chewedmorsel 
Falls to the howling wolf—and now they fly. 

Act V.Scene 1 . ff H. Wilson's Translation. 


Wilson's Translation. 


26° 10' N. 

CHANAPPAN. Tam. Mal. A weaver 
of coarse cloth for sacks, of hempen cords, 
from Sana, hemp.— Wilson. 

CHANAR* Hind. Plafcanus orientals. 

CH ANARPISI, resembles the game of Pac- 
hisi, but is more simple, and more easily learn- 


The belief in the horrible practices of the ed. For channar pisi, the board is divided into 
Aghori priesthood is thus proved to have ex- twenty-five squares. Burton’s Sindh, p. 294. 
istedata very remote period, and doubtless CHANAURI. Hind. Aralia cachemirica. 
fefers to those more ancient and revolting rites CHANAWUR, in Long. 77° 15' EL -and 
which belonged to the aboriginal superstitions Lat. 23° 39' N< 
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CHANDANA. 


CHANDERHAUL. 


CHANCH, the Chank. See Sankasura. (Pterocarpus santalinus). The Santalum, or 
CHANCHALI KURA, Tel. Achyrantbes Syrium mytrifolium, grows in the Northern 
alternifolia, R. i. 674. Digera muricata, Mart. Circars, which Dr. Roxburgh considered a 
CHANCHAL-KA-PATTAR. Hind, also strongly marked variety of the Malabar sandal 
Chuna ka-pattar, a limestone found in the tree. The attractive nature of the sandal-tree 
bed of the Bhimbar nollab, and in the river is described in the sloka, “ Round the stem 
Chenab and JhiUm.— Powell, Handbook of the Chandana , dwell serpents, on its top 

CHANCH ING. Hind Ervumlens. birds, on its branches monkeys, on its flowers 

CH ANCIJARU. Kar. According toWilson bees,—so the riches of a good man are bene- 
a tribe of savage people tenanting the forests flcial to all.— Fiord lndica , ii., 464. Iiind. 
in the south of India. Probably the Chancha- Theat., Vol. II., p. 96. 
war, Chansuar or Chanchor, is intended. CHANDAPOUR, in L. 85° 18' E,» L, 25° 2' 
CHANCIO. Guz. A tribe inhabiting N. 

Guzerat, Kach, and Sind, and wearing a large CHANDAS. See Hindu, Sanskrit, 
long pointed turban; a pirate, a sea robber. CHANDANAVATA, An ancient name 
— Wilson. of Baroda. 

CHAN-CHOW. CniN. Dioscorea bata- CHANDANA-VIBIIUTI. See Tripundra. 
tas. CHANDANAYATRA, or Chandanotsava, 

CHANCHY r KOLI, a koli race from Juna- Sans., the ceremony of offering sandal paste 
gbur in Kattywar, settled as farmers in Bom- or other perfume to an idol.— Wilson. 
bay. See Koli. CII AN DAN,LAL. Pterocarpus santalinus. 

CIIAND, in L. 79°8' E,,andL. 21° 55' N. CHANDANUM. Tam. Tel. Santalum 
CHAND, the last heroic hindoo poet of album, Linn. Sandal wood. 

India, was the author of the Pirthivi Raj Cho- CHANDANUR, in long. 78° 47' E., and 
hanRasa, containing an account of Pirthivi lat. 16° 27' N. 

rajah, a Chouhone rajput, the last hindu CHANDA SAHIB, a relative and son-in¬ 
prince of Dehli. It has many books, of which law of Ally Dost—who, in the early part of 
the Kanouj Khand contains the history of the 18th century, from 1732 till his death 
Sanjogata Jye Chand who celebrated theAswa- in 1752—threw himself on the support of the 
medha sacrifice in token of assumption of French under Dupleix, against the British and 
empire. See Jye Chand, Pirthivi, Sanjogota. Mahomed Ally. He was an able leader, and 
CHANDA, in 19° 56 '; 79° 19’, in E. Berar, when occupying Seritigham, Law, anxious for 
two miles north of the Warda river. Mean bis safety, treated with Monaji for his escape, 
height of the plain surrounding the town, is but Monaji, on getting possession of Chunda 
761 feet. The level of the Godavari, 525 feet, Saheb, kept him prisoner for several years 
The siege and storm of it occurred 20th May n the fort of Tanjore, and ultimately put him 
1818. Coal has been found in its vicinity in to death. He was humane, generous, and brave 
abundance. and an able leader. 

CHANDABIJNGA, a Sonthal deity. | CIIAND BIBI, wife of Ali Adal Shah, 
CHANDAGIRI RIVER. See India, p. 324, king of Bejapur. She defended Ahmednuggur 
CHANDAGUTTO. SeeChandragupta. In. against the Moghuls, and clothed in armour 
acriptions, p. 374, 380. and veiled, she took a personal share in the 

CHANDAL. Hind. Antiaris innoxia, defence. See Chand Sultan, 
j Blume. CHAN DEL. A rajput tribe spread through 

CHANDALA. H. inhinduism, any low the N.W.Provinces. They have many divisions 
caste man. The word is Sanscrit from chanda, and are supposed to have come from Muhoba 
furious, and ala, to go. in Bundelcund. They claim to be of the 

CHANDA. Sans., from Chandra, the Lunar race, and they give their name to the 
moon. Chandeli orChanderi district There are four 

CHANDAM. Tel. Pterocarpus santali- subdivisions of them in the Lower Doab, who 
nus, L. suffix to their names the regal terms Rao, 

CHANDAN. Hind. Juniperus excelsa, Rawat, Rao and Rana,— Elliot, Wh. H. ofl 
J. arborea, pencil cedar. The Dhupri of Ka- CHANDELI. A fine cotton fabric made 

maon, c. from Berar or Oomrawati cotton.— EUiot* 

CHANDANA—? See Hibiscus canna- CHANDELLE. Fr. Candles, 
bir.us. CHANDERBAGA. A river near Burum- 

CH AND ANA. Hind, Beng. Maleal. pooree in Nagpore. 

Sandalwood. Santalum album, Linn. In Te- CHANDERGUBLY-PUTNAM, in long, 
lugu, Chandanapu Chettu. This is the white or 78° 57' E„ and iat. 16° 9' N. 
true sandal,which grows in Mysore and Canara; I CHANDERHAUL, in long. 90° 43' E. 
the Rakta Chandana is the red sanders wood I and Lat. 23° 9' N. 
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CHANDOO. 


CHANDOO. 


CHANDERNAGORE. A French town for which it is prepared by four processes, in 
on the Hoochly with a population of 32,670. the following manner: About three or four 
It is in L. 22o50' N., L. 88° 23' E., 20 miles o’clock in tho morning, fires are lighted, 
north of Calcutta and south of Ohinsura. The and, as the first process, a ball is divid- 
level of rail way is 46 ft. above the sea. It was ed into two equal halves by one man, who 
taken on the 24th March 1757. scoops out, with his fingers, the soft part in- 

CHANDGUR, in Long. 76° 46' E. and side, and throws it into an earthen dish ; fre- 
Lat 22° 18' N fluently, during the operation, moistening and 

CH ANDI. H„silver, fromChand, the moon, washing his hands in another vessel, the water 
CHANDI Hind. A suicide. See (Jhandri.) of which is carefully preserved, into which, 
CHANDI. The last day of the month also, is thrown the hardened poppy leaf-husks, 
Asoi ushers in the hindu winter (surd rit), when all the removable opium is obtained. 

On this day, nothing but white vestments and In the second operation, the husks are 
silver (chandi) ornaments are worn, in honor boiled until all their adhering opium is 
of the moon ( Chandra ,) who gives his name dissolved, strained through a double filter 
t0 of cloth and China paper. The strained fluids 

< -pale and common drudge are then mixed with the opium that was 

‘’Tween man and man. ” scooped out in the first operation, and boiled 

An intercalary month is the mode followed down in a large iron pot to the consistence of 
by hindus to adjust the annual seasons, their treacle. The refuse is dried and sold to 
ordinary calculations being by Lunar months, Chinese, who adulterate good opium with it, 
aud such are called Lunar. On the Asoj, and the filter paper is used by the Chiuese 
there is a procession of all the rajpoot chiefs as an external application, in affections of 
to the Chougan ; and on their return, a full the lower bowels. 

court is held in the great hall which breaks In the third operation the dissolved treacle- 
up with u obeisance to the lamp” (jote ka i like mass is seethed over a charcoal fire, strong 
moojra,) whose light each reverences. When, and steady, but not fierce temperature, during 
the candles are lit at home on this day every j which it is worked, spread out, and again 
rajpoot, from the prince to the owner of a and again worked up to expel the water but 
“ skin (c harsa) of land,” seated on a white prevent it burning. When brought to the pro¬ 
linen cloth, should worship his tutelary diviui- per consistence, it is divided into half a dozen 
ty, and feed the priests with sugar aud i lots, each of which is spread like a plaster 

milk.— Tod's History of Rajhasthan. j ou a nearly flat iron pot, to the depth of 

CHANDICA. See Kali. Sacti. from half to three quarters of an inch, and 

CHANDIHARA. See Inscriptions, p, 386. then scored in all directions to allow the 

CHAND1L, in long. 86° 3’E. and lat. equal application of heat. One pot after another 
22° 69' N. is then placed over the fire, turned rapidly 

CHANDKERA, in long, 77° 40’ E. and round, then reversed, so as to expose the opium 
lat. 27° 57' N. itself to the full heat of the red fire. This 


CHANDKHANEE, long. 93° 32’ E. and is repeated three times, the time and proper 
lat. 24° 35'N. heat being judged by the workman from the 

CHANDLO, Guz. the painted mark made aroma and colour- In this part of the 
by women on their forehead. The Ratna process the greatest delicacy is demanded, for 
mala says, “ Dressed in sixteen garments, a a little more or less fire would destroy the 
woman without a Chandlo does nut appear j morning’s work or 300 or more dollars worth 
beautiful.” 0 f opium. T be head workmen in Singapore are 

CHANDNA. Tetranthera Roxburghii. men who have learned their trade in China, 
CHANDNI. Hind. Silver ; a white cloth and from their great experience are paid very 
^-carpet. high wages. 

CHANDNI. Hind. The practice amongst The fourth operation consists in re-dissolv- 
Brahmins, Charans, and others of wounding ing this fired opium in a large quantity of 
or killing themselves, in order to extort alms water, and boiling it in copper vessels till it 
° r ® ee Chandi. be reduced to the consistence of the Chandoo 

. CHANDOO, the extract of opium which of the shops, the degree of tenacity being the 
is employed in opium smoking. The opium, index of its complete preparation, which is 
as sent from Calcutta, i& in boxes containing judged of by drawing it out by slips of bam- 
orty balls, each of the size of a 321b. cannon boo. The quantity of chandoo obtained from 
s ot. These balls are enclosed in a husk of the soft opium is about 75 percent. But, 
compressed poppy leaves, and‘contain acer- from the gross opium, that is, including the 
in quantity of moist opium inside, but opium and the bark, the proportion is not 
* lch> m state, is unfit for smoking, more than from 50 to 54 per cent. 



CHANDRA. 


CHANDRA. 


In this lengthened seething process, the represented as Chandri, a female, in which 
ehaudoo or extract becomes less irritating character being visited by Surya, she produced 
and more soporific, the vegetable matter, a numerous family called Pulinda. In the 
the resin and oil, the extractive matter and third volume of the Asiatic Researches, this 
a little being all thrown out in the refuse sexual change is accounted for by Colonel 
matter. The quantity of Chandu obtained Wilford, who says, when the moon is in oppo- 
from the soft opium is about 75 per cent.; sition to the sun, it is the god Chandra, but 
but from the gross opium, that is, including when in conjunction with it, the goddess 
the opium and the husk, the proportion is Chandri, who is in that state feigned to have 
not; more than from 50 to 54 per cent. J . produced the Pulinda. ” The moon was also 
7. A., No. 1. Jany . 1848, Dr . Little; Came * worshipped as male and female, Lunns and 
ron, p. 215, 216. Luna, by the Egyptians, the men sacrificing 

CHANDOO. See Kol. to it as Luna, the women as Lunus; and each 

CHANDOOR, two towns in India, one in sex, on these occasions, assuming the dress of 

L. 74° 17' E. and L. 20° 2 V N. The other in the other. The hind us have in their zodiac 

L. 87° 3' E. and L. 24° 58' N. twenty-seven lunar mansions, called Nakslmt- 

CHANDOS, a caste of toddy drawers in ra, or daily positions of the moon; and as, to 
Ceylon. perfect the revolutions, some odd hours are 

CHANDRA-PODA. Tel Argyreia spe- required, they have added another not includ- 
eiosa. Swt. ed in the regular chart. These twenty-eight 

CHANDPUR, the name of many towns in diurnal mausions form the zodiac having been 
India. invented by Daksha, are personified as the 

CHANDPITR Sakumbari of Tantia, are daughters of the deity, and are the mytho- 
described by Col. Tod as desperate robbers, logical wives of Chandra. In the chart of 
He saw this place fired and levelled in 1807, the lunar mansions they are curiously repre- 
when the noted Kureem, Pindaree, was made seated as a horse’s head, a yoni, razor, an 
prisoner by Sindia. It afterwards cost some arrow, a wheel, a bedstead, a house, &c.— 
British blood in 1817. Though now desolate, Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 131. The DU Majoret 
the walls of this fortress attest its antiquity, of the rajpoot are the same in number and 
and it is a work that could not now be title as amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
undertaken. The remains of it bring to being the deities who figuratively preside over 
mind those of Volterra or Cortana, and the planetary system. Their grades of bliss 
other ancient cities of Tuscany; enormous are therefore in unison with the eccentricity of 
squared masses of stone, without any cement, orbit of the planet named. On this account 

Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. 7., p. 100. Chandra or Indu, the moon, being a mere 

CHANDRA. Tel. Acacia sundra; Ma- satellite of Ella, the earth, though probably 
ehilus odoratissimus ] and Tetranthera llox- originating the name of the Indet race, 
burghii. Beng, Ophioxylon serpentinum. is inferior in the scale of blissful abodes to 
Linn. that of his son Budha or Mercury, whose 

CHANDRA, in bindu mythology, the heliacal appearance gave him importance even 
moon. Moor tells us it is usually a male deity, with the sons of Vaiva, the sun. From the 
sometimes, however, feminine, Chandri, and poetic seers of the martial races we learn that 
in such character, is more commonly applied there are two distinct places of reward; the 
toParvati or Devi, the consort or Sacti of one essentially spiritual, the other of a materiai 
Siva than to any other goddess. Lakshmi nature, The bard inculcates that the warrior 
Devi, or simply Devi as the consort of Vish- who falls in battle in the fulfilment of his 
liu is often called, occasionally coalesces with duty, “ who abandons life through the wave 
Parvati; and both, as well as Saraswati, of steel,” will now know no “ second birth,” 
spouse of Brahma, may be identified with the but that the unconfined spark fjote) will 
moon or Luna. Thus, in hindu mythology, reunite to the parent orb.” The doctrine of 
the sun and moon, being sometimes regard- transmigration through a variety of hideous 
ed as male deities, the three principal female forms, may be considered as a series of purga* 
divinities hold a similar union with their res- tories. The Greeks and Celts worshipped 
pective solar lords. According to Coleman, Apollo under the title of Carneios, which, 
Chandra or Soma, the Moon is described as according to Theocritus,is derived from Carnos, 
the male, and is paiuted young, beautiful, and who having prophesied the misfortunes to the 
of dazzling fairness, two-armed, and having Heraclides in their inroads on thePetoponnesus 
in his hands a club and a lotus. t He is usu- one of them, called Hippotea, slew him. One 
ally riding on or in a cart drawn by an ante- of the titles of the Hindu Apollo is Carna, 
lopo. Although Soma or Chandra is thus I * the radiantfrom carna, ‘a rayand when 
described as a male, the moon is occasionallv I he led the remains of the Hcricdld in company 
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CHANDRAGUPTA, 


CHANDRAGUPTA. 

with Baldeva (the god of strength)^ and der Philip, while the civil administration of 
Yudishtra after the great international war, the country remained in the hands of its na- 
into the Peloponnesus of Saurashtra, they tive princes, Taxiles and Porus. Afterwards, 
were attacked by the aborigiual Bhil, one of on the murder of Philip by the mercenary 
whom slew the divine Carua with an arrow, soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis vi, 2, vii)direc- 
The Bhil claim to be Hyvansa y or of the race ted Eudemos and Taxiles to govern the country 
of Hya> whose chief seat was at Maheswar on until he should send another deputy. It is 
the Nerbudda. The assassin of Carna would probable, however, that they continued to re- 
consequently be Hipnta* or descendant of tain the charge; for after Alexander’s death 
Hya. In Hiudu astronomy Chandra is the in B. C. 323, Eudemos f contrived by the 
most common name of the moon. Chandra treacherous assassination of king Porus by 
panchanga, is the Luni solar Kalendar.— Moor his general Eumenes, to make himself master 
Tod. Coleman. See Saraswati; Surya. of the country (. Diodorus xix, 5.) Some 
CHANDRA, a son of Atri, and father of few years later, in B. C. 317, he marched to 
Budha by Tara. Tara was the wife of Lis the assistance of Eumenes, with 3,000 infantry 
teacher Vrihaspati. and 5,000 cavalry, and no less than 120 ele- 

CHANDRA RIVER, unites withtheBhaga phants. With this force he performed good 
and is then styled the Chenab. In the parts service at the battle of Gabiene. But his 
of Ladak, through which the Chandra and continued absence gave the Indiaus an oppor- 
Bhaga rivers run, their banks are Bhot, up to tunity not to be neglected ; and their liberty 
their junction ; after that, bindu. See Ladak was fully asserted by the expulsion of the 
CHANDRA BHUNDA, a tribe employed Greek troops and the slaughter of their 
in the Sunderbuns, in the manufacture of chiefs,— (Justin, xv. 4 Pragfactos ejus occi- 
salt. See Sunderbuns. derat ” ; again “ Molienii deinde helium adver- 

CHANDRA CHETTU. Acacia sundra, suspmfados Alexandria') Chandra Gupta was 
B. C. present when Porus was murdered. He after- 

CHANDRA-DATTA, a name of a prince wards became the leader of the national move- 
mentioned in an inscription from the Kas- merit, which ended in his own elevation to the 
ariah mound about A. D. 800. See Inscrip- sovereignty of the Panjab. Justin attributes 
tions p. 375. his success to the assistance of banditti (Justin 

CHANDRA DEVA, name mentioned iu xv. 4.—“ Contracts T *onibus Indos ad no - 
a copper plate from Fyzabad of the second vitatem regni solicitr But in this, Colonel 
century B C. See Inscriptions p. 391. Cunningham thinL* lie has been misled by 
CHANDRAGANA. See Inscriptions p. 376. a very natural mistake; for the Aratta, who 
CHANDRAGUPTA, the Sandracottus of were the dominant people of the Eastern Pan- 
the Greeks, the founder of the Mauryan | jab, are never mentioned in the Mahabharata 
dynasty of Magadha, He was the illegitimate without being called robbers, ( Lassen , Tenia - 
son of the last Nanda by the beautiful, but pot Indica.—“ Aralti profecto latrones” and 
low caste Mura, from whom he obtained the “ Bahici latrones.") The Sanskrit name is 
designation of Maurya. In the Mudra Rak- Arashtra, the H kingless,” which is preserved 
ebasa, a Sanskrit drama detailing his elevation, in the Adraistse of Arrian, who places them 
Chandra Gupta is, however, frequently named on the Ravi. They were the republican de- 
Vrishala, a term said to be equivalent to fenders of Sangala, or Sakala, a fact which 
Sudra ; and as Nanda himself was the son points to their Sanskrit name of Arashtra , or 
of a Sudra womau; there can be little doubt “ kingless.” But though their power was 
that the celebrated Maurya family were of then confined to the eastern Panjab, the people 
Sudra extraction. In the early part of his themselves had once spread over the whole 
career, Chandra Gupta led a wandering life country—“ Ubi fiuvii illi quivi * * * ibi sides 
in the Punjab (See Tumour, Introduction to sunt Arattorum." — Lassen , Pentapot Indica t 
the Mahawanso, p. xli., quoting the Tika or from the Mahabharat . They were known by 
Commentary), aud was most probably engaged the several names of Bahika , Jarttika t and 
with nis fellow-countrymen in opposing Alex- Takka ; of which the last would appear to have 
ander. His chief adviser, the brahmin Cban- been their true appellation; for their old ca- 
akya, was a native of Takshasila or Taxila, pital of Taxila or Takka-sila was knowu to 
the capital of the Western Panjab;and it the Greeks of Alexander; and the people 
was m that country that Chandra Gupta first themselves still exist in considerable numbers 
established himself by the complete expulsion in the Panjab bills, The ancient extent of 
of the Greek troops left by Alexander their power is proved by the present preva- 
xv. 4.~- M Auctor Ixbertatis Sandrocottus lence of their alphabetical characters, which 
fuerat, ) It would appear that the Greek co- under the name of Takri, or Takni y are now 
lomsts in the Panjab had first been placed un- used by all the hindus of Kashmir and the 
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CHANDRAGUPTA. 


CHANDRAOTI. 


northern mountains, from ^imla and Sabatku 
to Kabul and Bamian. Oft these grounds, 
Major Cunningham identifies the banditti of 
Justin, with the Takka , or original inhabitants 
of the Punjab, aud assigns to them the 
honour of delivering their native laud from 
the thraldom of a foreign yoke. This event 
occurred most probably about 316 B. C., or 
Bhortly after the march of Eudemos to the 
assistance of Eumenes. It was followed im¬ 
mediately by the conquest of Gangetic India, 
Justin xv. 4, and in 316 B. C, the rule of 
Chandra Gupta was acknowledged over the, 
whole northern peninsula, from the Indus to | 
the mouth of the Ganges. The authorities 
differ as to the length of Chandra Gupta’s 
reign, which some make thirty-four years 
and others only twenty-four. The Mahawanso 
gives thirty-four years, the Dipawanso and 
the Vayu Purana give only twenty-four 
years. This difference may, perhaps, have orig¬ 
inated in two distinct reckonings of the date 
of his accession, the one party counting from 
the death of Nanda Mahapadma, in B. C. 
325, and the other party from the conquest 
of India,in B. C. 315. Some assumption of 
this kind is clearly necessary to reconcile 
the different authorities, unless, indeed, we 
take the only alternative of adopting the one 
and of rejecting the other. At this period, 
the capital of India was Pataliputra , or Pa- 
libothra, which was situated on the Ganges , 
at the junction of the Erranaboas or A tcios 
River. The former name has already been 
identified with the Sanskrit ITiranyabahu , an 
epithet which has been applied both to 
the Gandak and to the Son. But the latter 
name can only refer to the Ili-le-an of the 
Chinese travellers, which was to the north 
of the Ganges, and was there undoubtedly the 
Gandak. Indeed, this river still joins the 
Ganges immediately opposite to Patna— that 
is, “ the city,” or metropolis, as its proper 
name (Patna) implies; the junction of the Son 
is some nine or ten miles above Patna. But 
as there is good reason for believing that the 
Scfn once joined the Ganges at Bakipur, or 


murdered the younger brother of Nanda king 
of Palibothra, or Pataiipura, B. C. 312, and 
founded the Maurya dynasty, whose reigns 
gave a lustre to the East. Chamlragupta's king¬ 
dom extended over the Persians, i. e., the 
Easterns, also the Peninsula of Guzerat, and 
north to the Indus, and south to the mouths 
of the Ganges and Telingana, the whole of 
Aryavurta. his forces consisted of 600,000 
Infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 900 elephants. 
Subsequently, towards the close of the fourth 
century before our era, when Alexander’s suc¬ 
cessors were at peace with each other, the great 
Seleucus turned his arms towards the East, 
with the intention of recovering the Indian pro¬ 
vinces of Alexander, but Cliandragupta formed 
an alliance with Seleucus, whose daughter he 
received in marriage. lie also received at 
his court of Palibrotkra, Megasthenes, as an 
ambassador, and in return, Cliandragupta 
sent presents with an ambassador to Seleucus 
to Babylon. The hindu drama of Mudra 
Rfikshasha records the memorable political 
event of his usurpation of Palibothra. 
His name occurs in an inscription at Sanchi, 
also on one at Oojein. Tod says he was of the 
Taksliak race. He died B. C. 289. His 
successor died B C. 261, and Asoka, the 
great buddhist sovereign, the grandson of 
Cliandragupta, then succeeded. Asoka had 
murdered his brother, whose son converted 
him to buddhism, was crowned B. C. f£f, 
Pataiipura, iu the third year of his reign. 
Asoka engraved on rocks numerous inscrip¬ 
tion^ inculcating buddhist doctrines, erected, 
it is said 84,000 Chaitya, many of which 
still remain. Asoka reigned 37 years, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards B. C. 225, the partition 
and downfall of the kingdom took place. Ch. 
Bunsen states the army of Asoka at the same 
numbers as those of Chandraguputa.— Bhilsa 
Topes, Cunningham , p- fromSl to 91. Bunsen 
Egypt, in. 544. Tod Rajasthan. Cal Review* 
See Arases, Aratta, Asoka, Bhattya, Buddba, 
Inscriptions 373, 374, 375, 378, 383, 387, 
434, Junagurh, Magadha, Megasthenes, Soy- 
lax. Shaman, Yindusara. 


Bankipur, immediately above Patna, it is 
quite possible that the Erranaboas may have 
beeu intended for the Son, and the A laos 
for the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, 
Palibothra was eighty stadia , or nearly nine 
miles in length; and fifteen stadia , or one 
mile and two-thirds in breadth, It was sur¬ 
rounded with a deep ditch, and was enclosed 
by lofty wooden walls, pierced with loop¬ 
holes for the discharge of arrows. (Arrian, 
Indica x. and Strabo xv„ both quoting Megas • 
thenes.) Chevalier Bunsen also mentions (iii. 
543-4) that Chandragupta was present when 
Porps was murdered. He says he dethroned and 
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CHANDRAGUPTA. A Chouhon prince 
of Ajmir, grandson of Manikya Rai, who 
lived A.D. 695. His descendant, Pritha Rai, 
was the last hindu prince who reigned at 
Indraprestha or Delhi. 

CHANDRA KANTHA. Txl. Mirabilis 
jalapa, L,—Rheede. x. 75, 

CHANDRAOTI, 14 miles from Abu, a 
ruined city on the western face of the Aravalli 
mountains of Rajpootana. See Chandraota. 

CHANDRA PALA, the name of a prince 
mentioned on an inscription at Oomya, A* D. 
1439. See Inscriptions, p. 392. 
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chandraota, 


CHANG. 


CHANDRAPODA, Tjbl. Argyreia spe- habits were the terror of the neighbourhood, 
ciosa Stvt. and resolved to create his new capital by 

CHANDRA SENA, a ruler at Oojein means of the city of Chandraota,the materials 
about A. D. 50, who followed after Yikram- i of which he used and compelled all its people 
aditya about 100 years. He restored the liindu j to follow the spoils of their temples and dwell- 
kingdom to its entirety. See Kabul, p. 438. | ings to the uninteresting, unhealthy low flat 
CHANDliASENI KAYASTIIA, S. A on the banks of the Sabarmatty.— Tod's 
caste of writers in Poona, who claim to be Travels, p. 134. See Kalmuck, 
descended from a raja named Chandrasena, CllANDERAWUT, descendants ofChan- 
and therefore claim to be regarded in some dra, one of the most powerful vassal clans of 
degree as Kshatriya, and to be entitled to Me war, Rampoora (Bhanpoora) was their 
perform the ceremonies of the Vedas ; a claim residence, yielding a revenue of five lacs 
not recoguized by the brahmins. There are (£110,000), held on the tenure of service 
two divisions: the Patani Prabhu, and the from an original grant from rana Juggufc 
Dawani Prabhu. The former are found at Sing to his nephew Madhu Sing. Chandra 
Bombay and other towns, the latter at Goa. obtained ail appanage on the Chumbul.—Yorf’s 
It is this caste whom the British call Purvoo. Rajasthan , Vol. I, p. 261. 

— Wilson. CHAN DR A YANA, a hindu penance which 

CHANDRASECHA, the name of a moun- consists in the sinner or devotee “ eat- 
tain in the N. W, Himalaya. See Kali, ing for a whole month no more than thrice 
CHANDRA VANS A, or Indovansa, lunar eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, as he happens 
race, a race that reigned inAntarveda and Kasi, to meet with them, keeping his organs in 
but afterwards in Magadha (Behar) and In- subjection.” The reward of this is attain- 
draprashtha (Delhi). In this dynasty are in- ing the same abode as Chandra, the regent of 
eluded the kings of Kasi (Benares), the Line the Moon : and it absolves a brahmin from the 
of Puru and the Line of Yadu. sin of slaughtering a thousand small animals 

Atri.Muni. which have bones, or of boneless animals, 

Soma..Lunus, the Moon. enough to fill a cart; and it is also the com- 

Buddh.Mercury, married Ila, daughter mon penance for killing a Sudra, a hindu of 

of the Sun. the fourth or servile class.— Coleman, p. 92. 

Alias or Pururavas. CIIANDRIE. Hind. Calonyction Rox- 

Ayu.Kings of Kasi, descended from burghii. 

him. CIIANDRIKA, a name of Lakshmi. See 

Nahusha....Devanahusha, Dionysos, Bac- Mahadevi; Pali. 

chus (Wd.) CHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR. Ophioxylon 

Yayati.Father of Puru and Yadu. species. 

According to Tod, the following are syn- CHANDROWLEE. in long. 83° 6' E,, 
ehronisms of the Solar and Lunar Races: and lat, 25 u 27' N. 

Buddha of the Lunar Race married Ila, CHAND SULTANorBibiCband,daughterof 
the sister of Ikshwaku, s. 1. Tod. the king of Ahmednuggur,was married in 1564 

Hurischandra, s. 1. contemporary of Parasu- to Ali Ad] Shah. On her husband's death, she 
rama of lunar line. returned to Ahmoduuggur, and was the regent 

Sagara, cot. of Taljanga, of Parasurama. of her nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah. While 
Ambarisha, cot. of Gadhi, founded Kanouj. regent, she opposed Akbar’s armies, at first 
In the line of Pura occurs Hastin, who with success, throughout that part of the 
t V* aSt * na P Ur , an< ^ Vichitravi 7 a - Dekhan. She is often yet mentioned in tradi* 

Indu, Som, Chandra, in Sanscrit mean the tion. In the dissensions which arose she was 
ru? 0I V ^ €nC0 * unar race * 8 terme( * th 0 put to death by her own people, though 
Chandra vansa, or Indu vansa, or Soma-vansa. Shahab-ud-Din, the author of the history of 
P™ nse P 8 Indian Antiquities. Abmednuggur, states she destroyed herself. 
nu A g WA My80re > Ran Ph p andu, Surya. CHANDUYA, Singhalese, the moon. 

# * Au a an0 i 0 ot town at the CHANEL. Rus. Hops, 

loot of tneAravalli mountains. It was an- CHANG. A deity of the Assamese, re* 
ciently the capital of the Pramar rajahs. Its placed in 1665, by hinduism 
rmns are situated about ^twelve miles from CHANG. Hind. Hordeum hexasti- 
the loot of the Aboo mountain, on the banks chum. 
ottheBunass, and in a fi ne we ll wooded CHANG. Hind. Salix alba, 

ountry. When Ahmed, grandson of Jaka, CHANG. A disagreeable spirit, or rather 

yed Wajeh-ul-mulk, resolved to found beer, used in Spiti. 

Ahmedabad, he chose a site occupied by a CRANGTHANL Wool. 

community of the BhiUace, whose predatory^ CHANG. Chin, Isa measure of 10 Che or 








CHANOEZ KHAN. 


CHANGEZ KHAN. 


Chinese cubits of about 14 inches each,— adopted by his son Okkodai and his successors 
Staunton's Narrative , p . 43, 73. as their distinctive title, identical with Khaqan 

CHANG. Burm. A fortified city. the Xaganos of the Byzantine historians. 

CHANGA DEYA. The equipage of this Properly a distinction should therefore be 
hindu devotee was a tiger, but other holy preserved between Khan, the ordinary title 
men have adopted the tiger as a vehicle. A of Tartar chiefs, and whichhas Bince spread 
pious personage of this description was report- to Persiau gentlemen and in India become a 
ed to have visited Sri ranga patan, (the city common affix to the name of Mahomedans 
of Sri Ranga, or Mahadeva, commonly Se- of all classes, and Qaan, as the peculiar title 
ringapatam), about the year 1797, and, al- of the supreme chief of the Mongols. The 
though a hindu, to have been hospitably in- Mongol princes of the subordinate empires of 
vited by the late Tippoo sultan. He was at- Chagatai, Persia, and Kipchak, were entitled 
tended by ten disciples, and declined the only to the former affix, though the other is 
royal civilities, saying, a tree was sufficient sometimes applied to them in adulation. The 
shelter for him. Changa Deva was of that conquest of China was commenced by Chin- 
class which Pandits call Yug-saddan or Yug- ghez, although it was not completed for sever- 
brashat, or Yug Vyasa, who, by extraordinarily al generations. Already, in 1205, he had inva- 
pious pains, obtain miraculous longevity: ded Tangut, a kingdom occupying the extreme 
they prolong their existence, it is hyperboli- north-west of China, and extending beyond 
cally said, to some hundreds of years, Chinese limits in the same direction, held by 
—I Coleman , p. 426. a dynesty of Tibetan race, which was or had 

CHANGA GUDDA. Tel. Sanseviera been vassal to the Kin. This invasion was 
zeylauica. repeated in succeeding years; and in 1211 his 

CHANGAL. Hind. ? Charapac. Hind. ? attacks extended to the empire of the Kin 
A moderate sized tree of Akyab, not plentiful, itself. In 1214 he ravaged their provinces to 
Wood used for boats.—Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. the Yellow River, and in the following year 
CHANGAH GADDI, Tel. Panicum com- took Chingtu or Peking. In 1219 he turned 
mutatum, Nets. P. ciliare, R. i., 290. his arms against Western Asia, and conquered 

CHANGA LI KOSHTU, Tel. Costus, all the countries between the Bolor and the 
Sp. C. Arabicus, Heyne, 129. Caspian and southward to the Indus, whilst 

CHANG-CHEN-MO. This place gives its his generals penetrated to Russia, Armenia, 
name to a route of about 16 marches between and Georgia, but a lieutenant, whom he had 
Ladak and Eastern Turkistan, said to be the left behind him in the East, continued to 
easiest from India to Upper Asia, much prosecute the subjection of Northern China, 
easier than the more westerly Kara Korum Chiughez himself, on his return from bis wes- 
route traversed by Schlagintweit and Mr. tern conquests, renewed his attack on Tangut, 
Johnsou. The heights vary from 19,000 to and died in that enterprise 18th August 1227. 
21,000 feet, but the mountains are generally Okkodai, his son and successor followed up the 
rounded, and fuel and grass are abundant save subjugationof China, extinguished the Kinfinal- 
at one stage. Gumah is equi-distant between ly in 1234, and consolidated with his empire 
Ilchi and Yarkuud, and the Kara Korum route all the provinces north of the Great Kiang. 
meets this route at Shadula. After establishing his power over that part of 

CHANGEABLE ROSE. Hibiscus muta- China, Okkodai raised a vast army and set it 
bilis. in motion towards the west. One portion 

CHANGEZ KHAN, or Jenghiz Khan, was directed against Armenia, Georgia, and 
Temuchin, afterwards knowii as Chinghiz, Asia Minor, whilst another great host, under 
was born of a Mongol tribe on the banks of Batu, the nephew of the great Khan, cou- 
the Oxon in 1162. He conquered and ex- quered the countries north of Caucasus, over- 
pelled Mahomed the Kharasraian, and defeated ran Russia, making it tributary, and still 
her son Jalaluddin, on the banks of the continued to carry fire and slaughter west- 
Indus. Aung khan, of the Keraite Mongols, ward. One great detachment, under a lieu- 
celebrated in Europe under the name of tenant of Batu entered Poland, burned 
Prester John, was a contemporary of Chanjez Cracow, found Breslaw in ashes and abandoned 
Khan, whom, at the instigation of jealous by its people, and defeated with great slaugh- 
enemie8,he attempted but failed to destroy, ter at Wahlstadt near Lignifcz (April 12tb, 
(Elliot, p, 498.) As the result of Temuchin’s 1241) the troops of Poland, Moravia, and 
successes against the nations of Tartary, he Silesia, who had gathered under Duke Henry 
was saluted in 1206 by the diet of his nation of the latter province to make head against 
as Chinghez khan. According to Quatre- this astounding flood of heathen. Batu 
mere, Chiughez did uot use the higher ap- himself, with the main body of his army, was 
pellation of Kaau (or Qaan), which was, ravaging Hungary. The king had been very 
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GUANOES KHAN. 


CHANGO. 


slack in his preparations, and when even- the century, brought into China a vast in- 
tually, he made a stand against the enemy, his flux of Onigoor and Toongani immigrants. Ata- 
army was defeated with great loss, and he beg, also Atabak, in ancient Persia, was an 
escaped with difficulty. Pesth was now officer or prince, ruler of a province. . Lu- 
taken and burnt, and all its people put to the istan seems to have been the latest territory 
sword. The rumours of the Tartars and so ruled, until Changhez Khan, with hi* 
their frightful devastations had scattered fear destructive hordes of Tartar and Moghul, 
through Europe, which the defeat at Lignitz iverwhelmed the land, spreading fire, slaugh- 
raised to a climax. Indeed, weak and dis- ar, and pillage in every quarter. Ali Khan, 
united Christendom seemed to lie at the foot ir HooIakooKhan, the grandson of Changhez 
of the barbarians. The Pope, to be sure, pro- Khan, completed the conquest of Persia, and 
claimed a crusade, and wrote circular letters, tfterwards subdued and took Bagdad, put- 
but the enmity between him and the Emperor ing to death the last of the once powerful 
Frederic II, was allowed to prevent any co- Khalifa. He also employed his force in 
operation, and neither of them responded by extirpating that singular and dangerous set 
any thing better than words to the earnest f desperadoes, the Assassins, well-known in 
calls for help which came from the king of the annals of the Crusades.— Yule’s Cathay 
Hungary. No human aid merited thanks I, cxviii. See Luristan. 
when Europe was relieved by hearing that CHANGHAT. Seo Jews, 
the Tartar host had suddenly retreated east- CHANG-KIA-KEVV. This pass, from the 
ward. The great Khan, Okkodai, was dead great wall of China, is in the province of 
in the depths of Asia, and a courier Pe-chc-lee, about a hundred miles to the 
had come to recall the army from Europe, westward of that of Kou*pe-keou, by which 
In 1255 anew wave of conquest rolled west- the embassy of Lord Macartney crossed 
ward from Mongolia, this time directed against the wall in 1793, and Sir George Staunton 
the Ismaelians or a Assassins” on the south ater.— Staunton's Narrative ,p. 22. 
of the Caspian, and then successively against CIIANGLA. Tel. Aucklandia costus, 
the Khalifs of Baghdad and Syria. The con- Falconer. 

elusion of this expedition under Hulagti may CH ANGLO, a Tibetan race, a branch of 
be considered to mark the climax of the Mon- the Lhopa of Bootan. The Changlo dialect has 
gol power. Mangu Khan, the emperor then a considerable amount of glossarial peculiarity 
reigning, and who died on a campaign in with Tibetan, but in other respects it 
China in 1259, was the last who exercised a is entirely Tibetan, softened and slightly 
sovereignty so nearly universal. His successor, changed in phonology. The Changlo dialect is 
Kublai, extended indeed largely the frontiers spoken along that portion of the northern fron- 
of the Mongol power in China, which ho tier of the valley which extends from the Binji 
brought entirely under the yoke, besides gain- Doar to the confines of the Kuriapera Doar, or 
ing conquests rather nominal than real on its from about 90° to the 92° of East Long, 
southern and south-eastern borders, but he Neither its northern limit nor the numbers 
ruled effectively only in the eastern regions of speaking it have been ascertained. The in- 
the great empire, which had now broken up habitants of this tract occupy the lesser ele- 
into four,—(1) The immediate Empire of the vation of the southern Himalaya range, and 
Great Khan, seated eventually at Keanbalik or are generally speaking agricultural. Their 
Peking, embraced China, Corea, Mongolia, physical appearance exhibits a few shades of 
Manchuria, and Tibet, and claims at least over distinction noticeable between them aud the 
Tanking and countries on the Ava frontier, tribes of the Sub-Himalaya. They are smal- 
(2) the Chagatai Khanate, or MiddleEinpire of ler, less muscular and the hue of their skin 
the Tartars, with its capital at Almalik includ- possesses a deep isabelline tint. From the 
ed the modern Dsungaria, part of Chinese latter circumstance, probably, they derive 
Turkestan, Transoxiana, and Afghanistan ; (3 their appellation, the term Changlo meaning 
the Empire ofKipchak, or the Northern Tar black.— Journal of the Indian Archipelago y 
tars, founded on the conquests of Batu, and Nos. IV, and V. t April and May 1853, p . 
with its chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, 192. See India, p. 338. 
covered a large part of Russia, the country CHANGMA. Hind. Populus balsami- 
north of Caucasus, Khwarizm, and a part of fera, P. nigra,; also Salix alba, 
the modern Siberia; (4) Persia, with its capi- CHANG-MAI, a mode of spelling Zimmay 
tal eventually at Tabriz, embraced Georgia, of the Laos. It is also spelled Xieng-ma. It is 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and part of Asia Minor, on the Menam river, between 19° and 2&° N. 
all Persia, Arabian Irak, and Khorasan. L. See Laos. 

The conquests of Changez Khan, and of his CHANGO, a tribe of Hungruug Tartars 
successor Okkedai Khan, in the first half of occupying 378 square miles. See Kuu&wer. 
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CHANK SHELLS. 


CHANNA. 


CHANGPA, a semi-nomad tribe near th them are also buried with the bodies of opu- 
Pangong Tsi pass. They dwell in their grazing lent and distinguished persons. Those which, 
grounds under huts (galkol) made of the yak’i from being taken with the mollusc, are called 
hair. The people there call themselves Bot, green chanks, are most in demand. The white 


CHANG-THANG. Tib. On the northen, 
plains to the north of Ladak, supposed to be 
the Chatae Scythrn of Ptolemy.-—A. Cunn 
See Ladak. Shawl-goat. 

CHANI. Tel. Adenanthera aculeata. 
lioxb . 

CHANJAN WALE. Hind, Asparagus 
Punjabensis. 

CHANK. Hind. A harvest ceremony 
in several parts of northern India, differing 
in each province. After the heap of grain on 
the threshing ground has been raised a foot 
high, a man, in silence, standing with his face 
to the north, a winnowing basket in his right 
hand, his left hand being full of grain, com¬ 
mencing from the south, goes round from 
east to west, and again to the south, pressing 
his basket against the bottom of the heap. 
This is repeated, changing hands, and when 
complete, he joins his hands, bows to the 
heap and supplicates in a few words, either 
Parmeshar or Anna Deota, as,* 

Ann Deota ji, 

Sahes goona hajiye.”— Elliot. 
CHANK, also Chanka, Hind, a stamp fixed 
on a stack or heap of grain. It is also called 
chapa, from cliapna to print. It is the system 
of making an article over to the supreme 
being, common in Africa and the Archipelago, 
under the term “ Taboo” and it is similar to 
the “ Ch’hutoor” of the hindu. The chunk, 
an engraved piece of wood, is impressed on a 
cake of earth. It has, as a usual motto, Akibat 
ba khair bad, “ may the cud be prosperous,” 
or Email kisalamati, “ safety on your honour,” 
implying confidence on the honour of the 
persons intrusted.— Elliot. 

CHANK. See Cliank shells. 

CHANKEE. Malay. Cloves. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 

CHANK SHELLS. 


Sukk, 

Duk. 

Shenku, 

Sankba, 

Sans. 

Konk, 

Eng. 

Tam. 

Chouch, 


Sangu, 


Senkbam, 

Sans. 

Senkham, 

Tel. 


These shells are species of the genus Tur- 
binella. Common Cbank shells are fished up 
by divers in the Gulf of Manaar, on the coast 
opposite Jaflnapatam in Ceylon, in about two 
fathoms water, and at Travancore, Tuticoreen, 
and other places. Large fossil beds of chanks 
have also been found. They form a consider¬ 
able article of trade in India, as they are 
in extensive demand all over the country. 
They are sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, 
and are worn as ornaments, for the arms, legs, 
fingers, &c. by the hindoo women; many of 
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chank, which is the dead shell thrown upon 
the beach by strong tides, having lost its gloss 
and consistency, is not worth the freight up 
to Calcutta. The value of the green chank 
depends upon its size. A chank opening to 
the right, called in Calcutta the right-handed 
chank, is so highly prized, as sometimes to sell 
for 400 or 500 or even 1,000 Rupees. The 
Junguin religious mendicants and those of 
the Veeranroosty caste, blow them as horns. 
The commercial returns show an exporta¬ 
tion from Madras of ten to twenty-four lacs 
of these shells in one year. 



No. 

Value, 

1852—1853 

15,15,495 

Rs. 54,780 

1853-1854 

24,60,727 

„ 104,481 

1854—1855 

10,84,575 

„ 56,16 5 

1855—1856] ■ 

f Not given, sup- 
( posed 7,50,000 

| 26,171 

Total 

59,10,777 

11s. 2,41.597 


They are classed as Patty and pajel, or 
ihort and pointed headed, and Wallampory, or 
ight-hand chanks. Bertolacci mentions, as a 
)eculiarity observed by the Ceylon fishermen, 
hat all shells found to the northward of a line 
drawn from a point about midway from 
Manaar to the opposite coast at India are of 
he kind called “ patty,” and are distinguished 
by a short flat head, and all thuso found to 
he southward of that line are of the kind 
lulled “ pajel,” and are known from having a 
onger and more pointed head than the former. 
Nor is there even an instance of deviation from 
this singular law of nature. The “ Wallam¬ 
pory or 4 right-hand chanks’ are found of both 
kinds.” Chanks are alluded to in Cosmos 
Indicopleustes, and by Abu Zaidin il Voyages 
Arabes,” showing that so early as the 6th cen¬ 
tury this shell was fished for. The fishery uu- 
til a few years ago continued a Government 
royalty. They are made into rings, beads, 
armlets, bracelets, and the Sankasari of 
Dacca are famed for their skill in working 
with the chank or sank. The pictures and 
figures of the hindu god Vishnu, always re¬ 
present him with a chauk shell in one hand 
and a discus or chakra in the othdr. In 
ancient times, each Indian warrior used the 
chank as a trumpet.— Rohde MS. Ain&lie 
MatMed. p. 143. Tennenh Sketchs of theNat . 
Hist . of Ceylon,p. 372. See Sankasura. Vishnu. 

CIIANNA. Hind. The pulse Cicer arieti- 
num, called Bengal gram, gram, and chick pea. 
There are varieties of it, or other pulses receive 
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CHAObA-BATNI. 

similar names. Chemia siya is black gram, The principal incident in it was the churning 
and Chenna Kabuli, Kabul, or white gram. Its of the ocean, with the huge mountain Mandara, 
principal use is to feed horses and cattle, but as a Churn-rod, using the great serpent Sesha 
the people of N. India often eat it, An acid as a churning rope, while Vishnu, in the form 
forms on the leaf of the channa, a mixture of a tortoise, sustained the vast load. The 
of oxalic and acetic acids, which is used in produce was the fourteen precious articles (or 
chemical processes and in the preparation of gems), the chaoda-ratni, or more classically 
nitric and muriatic acids. Cloths spread on the chatur desa ratna, one of which was medi- 
the plant become moistened by the dew, and cine, another poison. See Vishnu, 
absorb the acid.— -Elliot. CHAOLMOOGRA, also Petarcura, Hind. 

CHANNAN, also Chan uni. on the Chenab. Chaulmoogra odorata. 

&c. Populus alba, the white poplar. CIIAO-ME-DO, also Chao-mo-to, a place 

CHANNEE. Tam.? A tree of Travancore lying between the great wall of China on the 
wood of a brown colour, used for oil-mills, Kalgam and Selinginsky, in the country south 
&c —Col Frith. of the Amoor. It is signalized as the place 

CHANNI. Hind. Daphne oleoides. "here the rebel Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) was 

CHANNY MARAM. Tam.? A tree of finally defeated. A, D. 1696. Kaldan was 

Travancore: wood of a brown colour, used uncle to the reigning prince, Tse-vang-Rah- 
for building common houses.— Col Frith. dan, and had stirred up the Eleuth Tartars 
CHANNY VENGAH. Tam.? Travancore; to rebel. See Kaikas. 
wood of light yellow colour, one to six feet CHAON, a name given to a genus of dogs, 
in circumference, used in house building.— See Cam's. 

Colonel Frith. CHAONRI. IIind.A police station.— Elliot. 

CHANOLA-TURAI. Hind. Luffa, Species . CllAOIlL This ismade of ivory, bone, or 

CHANOO. Bkng. Apium involucratum, shell, and is the most ancient ornament of the 
lloxb. lndo-Scythic dames. It appears in old sculp- 

CHANUN. Hind. Populus ciliata. tures and paintings. In a very old Gothic 

CHANUNI. Hind. Populus alba ; the church at Moissac in Languedoc, the porch, 

Ban. attributed to the age of Dagobert, is the only 

CH ANOS ARGENTEUS. Block The milk part left. Sculptureson it represent the conver- 
fish. sion of Clovis. Some sculptured figures below, 

OHAN-PA, the Tibetan name of Great are of a distinct ago, of an Asiatic character, 
Tibet. It means snow-land. See Lliassa. showing the scarf, the Champakulli or neck- 
CHANSCHENA. Malkal. Bauliinia to- lace, repesenting the buds of the jessamine 
mentosa. (champa) and clmori.— Todd Rajasthan, Vol 

CH A NT A BURI, one of the ports of Siam, II, p- 284. See Cliowri. 
probably the second in commercial importance. CIIAOU SEEN. The native name of Corea. 
It is at the mouth of a river, which, though See Corea. 

not long in its course, fertilizes a considerable CHAP. Hind. An impression from a stamp 
district by its inundations during the rainy or seal, from the verb Cliapna, to stamp or 
season. The rocks at the entrance of Chan- seal. The Chinese “chop” is a stamped permit, 
taburi present all the appearance of a colos- hence also the Hindi term Chapa-khana, a 
sal lion couchant.— Bowring's Siam , Vol printing press. 

I>p- 25. CIIAH. Hind. The refuse of 1 the Jhur- 

CHANTABURI, which means tho nutmeg buree, after the Tala is beaten from it.— 
country, is a range of mountains east of Siam Elliot. 

whose defiles are held by the Xong or Cbing, CHAPABARRY,in long. 89° P E.,andlat. 
whoaro said to bean offshoot from the Kareu. 26° 50' N. 

The wax sold by the Xong is the produce CHAPADA, or Chopada. Sumatran. Fruit 
of wild bees of gigantic size, which build their of Artocarpus integrifolia. 
cells on the top branches of trees at the height CHAPANGG. M a leal. Caesalpiuia 

of 150 feet, i sappan 

CHAN-YO or CHAN-YU. Chin. Dios- CHAPANI-KARD. Pusiit. A woollen 
corea batatas. * ac ket. 

CHANZ, a pass leading from Kashmir to CIIAPAR. Hind. A thatch of straw ; also 
Tibet. It is also called Sang-i-Safed, roofing slate.— Elliot 
CHAODA-RATNI, in hindu mythology CHAP ATI. Hind. An unleavened cake 

fourteen precious articles,called gems, obtain, baked ou a girdle, eaten by the people of 
ed by churning the oeean. The second in- Hindustan, 
carnation of Vishnu was in the form of a CHAPEAUX. Fr. Hats, 

tortoise, hence known as the Kurraa avatar. CHAPEE, a river near Bholtah in Kotah. 
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CHAR AIMAK. 


CHAPEL ISLAND, called by the Chinese 
Tung-ting-seu, is in lat. 24° 10' N., long. 
118° 13J' E, on the south-east coast of 
China.— Horsburgh, 

CHAP-KA-LAC. Him Sealing wax, 
properly sealing-lac, as, in India, wax is never 
so used. 

CHAPLASHA. Hind. Artocarpus cka- 
plasba. 

CHAPOO, a town on the coast of China; 
capture of, 18th May 1842. 

CHAPAR,a thatch.Chapar band,a thatcher. 

CHAPPAR, in Kangra, a kind of well, 
yielding iron sand. 

CHAPPAE, in Belucbistan. The valley 
of Chappar lies westward of Ziaret, and ex¬ 
tends from the vicinity of Kelat to that of 
Mungochar. It is therefore of considerable 
size ; it contains the village of Chappar and 
other small hamlets. See Belucbistan. 
Kelat, p. 488, 492. 

CHAPPATI-KLBHAJI. Duk, Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHAPPEES, a river near Benaee in 
Kotah. 

CHAPRA-LAKII, Hind. See Chap-ka-lac. 

CHAPRASI. Hind. A messenger; from 
Chapras, Hind, brass, because all messen¬ 
gers wear a belt across their shoulders, with 
a brass badge. 


7000 to 9000 feet The tomentum or downy 
filament on the under surface of the leaves is 
employed by the hill people as tinder. 
Cleghorn Punjab Report , p. 67- Beng. A. S. 
Soc. Proceedings . 

CHAPTI-LAC. Duk. Guz. and Hind. 
Shell-lac. 

CHAPARA SHUSHT’HEE. Sans. From 
ckapara, to press, and shash-hee, the name of 
a goddess. 

CHAR, also Char-Charoli: Mar. 
Buchanania latifolia. 

CHAR, Hind. Valeriana Wallichiana ; Va¬ 
leriana Hardwickii ; Quercus semecarpifolia. 

CHAR A. Hind. Fodder,forage, green gram, 
wheat or other crop, cut for forage or fodder, 
also a truss, a sheaf, grass, food for animals. 

CHARADRIUS HIATICULA.Ringed plo¬ 
ver of Europe, N. Asia, Japan, Greenland. 

CHARADRIUS CANTIANUS. Ken¬ 
tish Plover of Europe and Asia, not uncommon 
in India. 

CHARADRIUS PHILIPPINUS. Ch. mi¬ 
nor; 4 Little Ringed Plover’ of Europe, Asia, 
North America : rare in Britain ; exceedingly 
common in India. 

CHARADRIUS PYRROTHORAX, a very 
common Indian species, known in Europe as 
a straggler. 

CHARA CHETTU. Tfx. Buchanania 


CHAPRE, Hind. Cow-dung cakes; they 
are also known by the names of Gobur, 
Oopla, Gosa, Doja, T’hepree and Ckot, 

CHAPRUNG, in long. 79° 33' E., and 
lat. 31° 27 N. It is described as a large popu¬ 
lous place. When any man of property dies, 
they bruise the body to pieces, bones and all, 
and form it into balls, which they give to a 
large species of kite, who devour them. 
These birds are sacred, kept by the Lamas, 
and fed by them, or by people appointed for 
that purpose, who alone approach them: others 
dare not go near them, perhaps from super¬ 
stitious motives, for they are held in great 
fear. This is a ceremony which is very pro¬ 
ductive to the priesthood; an expenditure 
of very large sums (many thousand rupees, 
said our informants), being made on the decease 
of any great man, and the Lamas receiving 
presents of very fine and expensive caps. 
Poorer people are sometimes buried, and at 
others thrown into the river.— Fraser 1 * Hima¬ 
laya Mountains, p, 338, 

CHAPTALIA GOSSYPINA. 


latifolia, R. ii. 385. Fruit called Cbara paj.pu,. 
Cham mamidi. 

CHARAI. Hind, of Kaghan, Juniperus 
cxcelsa, J. arborea, Pencil cedar. 

CHAR AIMAK. Aimak is a Mongolian, 
Mantchu and Turki word, meaning a tribe. 
Of these, there are in Kabul and Persia four 
tribes, the Char Aimak. They dwell to the 
north of Herat and Kabul in the range of 
the undulating country which in some places 
assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
character, and in some parts is well watered, 
in others bleak and rough, forming a water¬ 
shed of two natural divisions, from the 
western of which flows the Murghab, the 
Tajend and the Farrah-rud, and from the 
eastern, the Helmund, the south-eastern 
feeders of the Oxus and the north-western 
feeders of the Kabul river. It is said that 
Timur, exasperated at the depredations com¬ 
mitted by the people inhabiting Mazanderan, 
south of the Caspian, transported the whole 
of them into the mountains situated between 
I India and Persia. The descendants of that 
people form the four tribes or Aimak. They 


The plant. 
Shepherd’s tinder, Eno, | Sookta 
The tinder. 
Kuff, Panj. | Kuffee, 


are also called Firoz Kohi, after the city 
Panjab. that name (situated about' sixty-three miles 
■ from Teheran), where they were defeated and 
Panjab. taken captives by Timur. According to 


This is found in the Sutlej valley between Latham, the Aimak are of the Sunni sect of 
Bampuc and Sungnam, at an elevation of mahomedans, and are in number four, viz.. 



CHARAN. 

the Timuni, the Hazara, the Zuri, and the 
Timuri. The Timuri and the Hazara Jie be¬ 
yond the boundaries of Kabul, and are subject 
to Persia. Vambery says that the four tribes 
are the Timuri, Teimeni, Feroz Kolii and 
Jamshidi, and that the whole are of Iranian 
origin and speak Persian. The Timuri 
dwell about Gorian and Kak’san, the Tcime- 
ni from Karrukh to Sabzwar ; the Feroz Kolii 
near Kale No, and the Jamshidi on the shores 
of the Murghab. In their reverence for fire, 
and their respect to the East, to which their 
tent doors look, they retain many of the fire 
worshipping views. The Aimak tents are 
Turk, those of the Timuri are Afghan. 
They live in well fortified castles, but in 
tents rather than houses, prefer a despotic 
government, eat horse flesh, and mix the 
flour of a nut called Khundzik (cliesnutl) 
with that of their wheat. The Aimak 
settled in the 13th century and their 
number is estimated at 400,000 — Latham’$ 
Descriptive Ethnology . Fewer Mist, of Af¬ 
ghan, p. 3. Vambery , Sketches of Central Asia. 
See Mongols. 

CHAHAITA. Duk. Agatbotes chirayta, G. 
Don. This valuable bitter is largely employ¬ 
ed in medicine, being a perfect substitute for 
the gentian of Europe. Several plants are, 
however, used under this general name. The 
Andrograpkis (Justicia) paniculata is one of 
the best of these, and the Ophelia elegans 
is another. See Agathotes ; Andrograpkis ; 
Ophelia ; Chiretta. 

CHAliA KANDA. Tel. Colocasia nym- 
pheefolia, Foyle. 

CHARKH, Hind. Awheel. 

CHARAKH PUJAH, religious rites 
amongst hindus. When the sun enters Aries, 
hooks from a lever are passed through the skin 
over the shoulder blade, and the lever is made 
to rise high in the air and revolve with the 
hooked person. Wood and iron and snakes are 
passed through the tongues, the cheeks, and the 
skin of devotees and of young children. The 
devotees are called Gajan, and it is in honour 
of Siva that they inflict tortures on them¬ 
selves, The British Government about the 
middle of the 19th century prohibited its 
practise in British India. See Siva. 

CHARAN, a sacred race in the west of 
India, whose character and pursuits almost 
resemble those of the Bhat or Bards, and the 
origin of both is involved in fable. In hindu 
mythology, the Baut or Bhat, the hindu bards, 
were produced to amuse Parvati, from the 
drops of sweat on Siva’s brow, but they sang 
the praises of Siva only, which so offended 
Parvati, that she turned them out of heaven, 
and condemned them to lead a wandering 
life upon earth, to sing there the martial deeds 
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of heroes and the praises of the gods. Ac* 
cording to another mythology, Mabadeva 
created a bard to attend to his lion and his 
bull, but the bull was daily killed by the 
lion, on which Mabadeva, tired with daily 
creating a bull, formed the Cliaran, to be 
their attendant. The Charan was equally 
devout with the P>ard, but of bolder spirit, 
and from that date the bull was neyer dis- 
troyed by the lion. The Olmrans of the 
Maroo or desert, in the sandy tract of the 
Indus, are mendicants who attend at marriages 
ami festivals, and threaten to injure them¬ 
selves if not relieved. The Charan is gene¬ 
rally revered, and follows the profession of a 
bard, herald, and genealogist, and as such 
is often taken as personal security, the breach 
of which is followed by the death of the 
charan or of some member of his family. In 
Central India, owing to the pressure for means, 
they hav6 become grain carriers. A colony 
of Ckarans from the frontiers of Cutch Bliooj, 
was fonnded at Murlali, near Chittore, by 
rana Hamir, so celebrated in the history of 
Mewar ; he had a leprous spot on his hand, to 
remove which he made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Ilinglaz, upon the coast of Makran, 
the division Oritaa of Arrian’s geography. The 
Marlak Charaus are of the tribe Cucholeah, 
and are grain carriers. The sanctity of their 
office made their persons sacred, and the 
immunity extended likewise to their goods, 
and saved them from all imposts; so that 
in process of lime they became the free¬ 
traders of Rajpootana. This community 
collectively advanced to receive Colonel Tod 
at some distance from the town. The pro¬ 
cession was headed by the village band, 
and all the fair Charaui, who, as they 
approached, gracefully waved their scarfs 
over him. It was a novel and interesting 
scene : the manly persons of the Ckarans, clad 
in the flowing white robe, with the high 
loose folded turban inclined on one side, from 
which the mala,or chaplet, was gracefully sus¬ 
pended ; the naiques or leaders, with their mas¬ 
sive necklaces of gold, with the image of the 
pitriswur (manes) depending therefrom, gave 
the whole an air of opulence and dignity. The 
women were uniformly attired in a skirt of 
dark brown camlet, having a boddice of light- 
coloured stuff, with gold ornaments worked 
into their fine black hair;and all had the favour- 
ite Choori, or rings of hati-daut (elephant’s 
tooth), covering the arm, from the wrist to 
the elbow, and even above it. The founders 
of this little colony accompanied rana Hamir 
from Guzerat in the early part of his reign, 
and although five centuries have elapsed, they 
had not parted with one iota of their nation¬ 
ality or their privileges since that period; 
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neither in person, manners, or dress, had 
they any thing analogous to those amidst whom 
they dwell. Indeed, their air is altogether 
foreign to India, and although they have at¬ 
tained a high place amongst the tribes of 
India, their affinity to the ancient Persian is 
striking, the loose robe, high turban, and 
flowing beard, being more akin to the figures 
on the temples of the Guebres than to any thing 
appertaining to theClmr-burrun or four classes 
of the HinduS'-RajasthaH, Vol. ii. p. 622. 
See Bard, Bliat, Kutcli, India, p. 334, Kajpufc. 

CHARAN DASI, a sect of Vaishmtva Hin¬ 
dus who worship Krishna and Had ha. It was 
founded by Charan Das, who lived in the reign 
of the second Alimgir, and was a merchant 
of the Dhusar tribe, a resident of Delhi. His 
followers are both clorical and secular. At 
Delhi, is the Samadh or monument of the 
founder.— Wilson. See Hindoo. 

CHARA-PUPPU. Hind. Buchanania 
latifolia, 

CIlARANGLI, of Salt Range. Boucerosia 
edulis. 

CHAlvAS. See Charras. 

CIIARATJ. 

CHARAX, a town mentioned by Pliny, at 
the extremity of the Persian Gulf. See Meso¬ 
potamia. 

C HAH AY, also Churay, Hind. A knife, any 
knife; also the knife of the Affglmn, a long 
single-edged dagger, used with much effect 
by them. It is about the size of the old 
Roman sword, and speaks volumes for the 
courage of the wielded.— Burlon't ticinde, 
Vol. II, p. 267. Pilgrimage 1, p. 320. 

CHARaYUM. Tam. Arrack. Charaya 
karan. Maleal, is a distiller or vendor of 
spirituous liquor. 

CHARKII PUJA. A Hindu religious festi¬ 
val. Sec Charakh Puja, 

CHAR BAGH, a town of Lughman. See 
Kabul, p. 433. 

CHARBAI, a town of Mekran. See Kelat 
p* 492. 

CHARBI. Gvz. IIind. Tallow, fat. 

CI1ARBON DE BOIS. Pa. Charcoal. 

CHARBON DE TERRE. Fr. Coal. 

CHARCHARILA. Hind. Parmelia Kamts- 


chadalis. 

CHARCOAL. 

Zugal. Ah. Kolsa. IIind, 

Fahm-chobi. Ar. ?? Carbone de legna. It. 

Mi-thwa. Uurm. Carbonium. Lit. 

Koela. Duk. Carbo-ligni. ,, 

Carbon,alsoCharcoal. Eng Arang-bara. Malay. 
Wood charcoal. „ Zeghal-i-chobi. Pbrs. 

Charbou. Fr, Lippe-anghoru, Singh. 

Charbon de bois. Fr. Carbon de lena. Sp. 
Kholenifcoff. Ger. Adapu carri. Tam. 

Heine kohle. „ Karri. ,, 

Ku-e-la. Guz, Bqgu. Tkl. 

Koela. Hind. Poibogulu. 
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In the south mid south east of Asia, 
where coal is found only in a few localities 
and the cost of carriage is great, charcoals are 
in great request, and attention to the 
modes of preparing them is of much conse¬ 
quence. In the peninsula of India, the com¬ 
mon native mode is to set on fire a heap of 
small wood and, after allowing it to bum for 
some time, to quench it either by water or by 
heaping earth upon it; but charcoal so pre¬ 
pared is of little value in reducing irou ore, 
and the process is wasteful. Iu various parts 
of the country, there are slight differences iu 
the mode of preparation, but all are faulty 
and objectionable in an economical point of 
view. It is therefore of great importance to 
India that more economical modes of prepar¬ 
ing charcoal should come into general use, 
the destruction of firewood in the neighbour; 
hood of iron works being grossly extravagant. 
Indeed, between the loss in preparing the 
charcoal and the loss of heat in preparing 
the iron, the consumption of the fuel is pro¬ 
bably, at least, ten times as great as it ought 
to be, inducing great loss and in many cases 
rendering useless extensive beds of most 
valuable ore. Native iron smelters only em¬ 
ploy fuel from one to three inches in diame¬ 
ter ; and, to procure this, they take saplings, 
or the tops and branches of the largest hard 
wood trees, allowing the trunks to decay. 
They do this because large trees are not 
adapted for fuel fur native smelting, as the 
cost of splitting them adds greatly to the 
expense ; and, unless the logs be split, the 
inner wood is not carbonised. Charcoal, to 
be good, should be of wood burned with as 
little exposure to the action of the air as pos¬ 
sible and be black, brittle, easily pulverised, 
perfectly insipid, solid, and inodorous. Char¬ 
coal is mostly used as a fuel, aud in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. For the forge, the 
best is that prepared from bamboos and from 
stems of palmyra leaves (Tel. Tati komaloo). 
The tamarind yields a good charcoal for the 
same purpose, as do most hard woods. But the 
charcoal of the Acacia sundra is said to be 
amongst the best for this purpose. For gun¬ 
powder the root of the milk hedge, Euphorbia 
neriifolia, and of tbe Calotropis gigantea is 
preferred. At the Madras Government Powder 
Mills, that of the gram bush, Dolichos 
unifiorus, and, in those of Bengal and 
Bombay, the Cajanus indicus or pigeon pea. 
stalks are used. Charcoal used for gunpowder 
manufacture is generally made from small 
shrubs or herbs, as Vitex,. Cajanus, the 
mudar, Calotropis gigantea and Par- 
kinsonia aculeata, the Parkinsonia being 
said to yield a very good charcoal for gun¬ 
powder, though the gunpowder considered 
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the best is manufactured from the Sesbania squares, these beds being about four feet in 
iEgyptiaca. The gunpowder charcoal used at depth, and about the same distance beneath 
the Damoodah Coal Works is made from an the surface of the ground. About eighty 
Acacia: the Sikhs employedJusticia adhatoda, years afterwards, these charcoal deposits 
which is also in use all over India : at Aden were opened, aud although it appears that, 
the Arabs prefer the Calotropis, probably, from the nature of the soil, the fuel has been 
because it is most easily procured. The grain saturated with water for more thau three- 
of all these plants is open, whereas in Eng- quarters of a century, its value and its powers 
land, closer-grained and more woody trees, of combustion seem to be scarcely, if at alb 
especially willows, are preferred. In India, impaired.” The beat charcoal for a dentri- 
gunpowder charcoal i3 also made from fice, is that of the betel-nut. Charcoal possesses 
the Adhatoda vasica, Alnus, Butca frondosa, remarkable antiseptic properties, as it resists 
Colebrookia oppositifolia, Corn us macro- the putrefaction of animal matter, and destroys 
phylla, Daphne oleoides, and Hamiltouia the smell and colour of many substances.— 
suaveolens. In Ceylon, the cashew-nut tree Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Rohde, Dr. Cleghorn, Me- 
is considered the best sort of wood for Culloch's Diet, p. 2G6, Mr. Wall's Report in 
charcoal for iron smiths,and is felled for this C. 0> 17 th July , No. 1040 of 1850, Hooker's 
purpose only. With this, as a substitute for Him. Jour. Vol. 1, page 9. Rdye Mai. and 
coals, the assistance of a sheep skin for bellows, Can. Dr. J. L. Stewart. Quarterly Review, 
and a hole in the ground for a forge, the native July 18GS. 

smiths produce any.piece of iron-work, iron CHAR-DANGHEH, in Persia, a mode of 
knees and channel-work for large vessels; dividing field.'*. See Dangali. 
and the brass founder, any piece of metal, CHAR DEH, the town of Kabul is built 
such as the pintles and braces for ships of at the foot of a hill of gneiss that rises 1000 
700 tons burden. At Darjeling that of the feet above it. The town bends round it from 
chesnut wood is used l>y blacksmiths. In the south-east to the south-west, where, with 
Nepaul, the best is made of the wood of the dip of another hill opposite, is formed the 
the Bahang, or holly leafed oak. In Kullu pass, 150 yards broad, that leads into Char- 
and Kangra the wood chiefly used for char- Deli. Kabul may be described as lying at the 
coal is Kail, Pinus excelsa, but the alder foot of a range of hills whose direction is 
(kaunch) the Alnus Nepalensis, which frin- from north-east to south-west. The country is 
ges the tributary streams, is also employed for thus divided into the plain of Kabul, and the 
this purpose, as no hard woods are available. Char-Deli or four villages. See Kabul, p. 433. 
The lighter woods generally yield lighter aud CHARD. Fit. Beet, 
more combustible charcoals. Nevertheless, CHARDO A CARDER. Fr. Teasel, 
the dogwood of Britain,the wild Cornel tree, CllAliDIN, in 1664 7, travelled through 
which makes the strongest of the British gun- Persia. 

powders and is exclusively used for the pow- CIIAREE, a section of the Bazeegur. 
derof the breech loading fire arms, is a dense, CHAGODAR, Valeriana Wallichiaun, 
comparatively heavy, slow growing wood. In CHARI. Pashtu. Quercusilex. 

Britain, the alder, the willow, and dogwood, CHARGOL. Heb. A beetle. 

are the only woods used for charcoal in the CHARI, the doe of the Antelope Arabica 

Government establishments, the two former of Hemprich. 

for cannon powder, the last for small arms. CHARI. Hind. Sialks of millet, &c. for 
Private makers use the same woods, and the fodder, also Sorghum vulgare; Carex Indica 1 
last for the forest sporting powder. The Rang- Chari is Elsholtzia polystachya. 
three woods grow well in England, but they CHARIKAR, a town in long. 68° 59' E. 
are chiefly obtained from Belgium, Holland and lat. 34° 28' N- It is near Bngram, and 
and Sussex, the dogwood selling at £12 to thirty miles north of Kabul. From Charikar to 
£15 the ton ; coarser woods are used for com- Jellalabad the road is open, and it is supposed 
won blasting powder. There are many circum- that Alexander, whether he recrossed the 
stances conueoted with this ingredient of mountains at Bamian or at Beghram, march* 
gunpowder not yet understood, but it seems to ed by this route on India, See Kohistan. 
be the variations in it which cause the differ- CHARIKONA SHIM. Beng. Goa Bean, 
euces in the powder. Charcoal is little liable to Psophocarpus or Dolichos tetragonolobus. 
decay. Whenthe^building of Fort William was CHARI-MARAM, the wood called ebony 
completed, about the middle of the eighteenth in England named Acha-marm, Nuga-gaha. 
century, it was resolved to lay in a store of Singh.— Edye, Mai and Can. See Ceylon 
fuel in case of siege; and with this view an woods. 

enormous quantity of charcoal was buried in CHARIOT. The war chariot is mentioned 
large square beds in the centre of the barrack in Judges 19, where we are told that Siseft 
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had nine hundred chariots of iron. From the 
Sanscrit work, called the Dhunoorveda, it ap¬ 
pears that the Hindoos had war chariots, si¬ 
milar to those of Sisera. They are described 
as having had many wheels, and to have con. 
tained a number of rooms. The war chariot 
is peculiar to the Indo-Scythic nations; 
and was in use in India from the days of 
Desaratha and the heroes of the Maliabharat, 
to the conquest of the iiindus by the maho- 
medans, when it was laid aside. On the 
plains of Cooruklieta, Crislma became 
charioteer to his friend Arjuna. Indeed the 
title Desaratha moans a charioteer. The Getic 
hordes of the Jaxartes,when they aided Xerxes 
in Greece and Darius on the plains of Arbela, 
had their chief strength in the war-chariot. 
The war-chariot continued to he used later in 
the south-west of India than elsewhere, and 
the Catti, Cornani, Comari, of Saurashtra have, 
to recent times, retained their Scythic habits, 
as their monumental stones testify, expressing 
their being slain from their cars.— Tod's Ra¬ 
jasthan. See Hindoo. 

CHARITRA. See Komarpal, 

CIIARIZM, according to Dow, in tho 6th 
century of the Hijrah, a Charismian empire 
rose on the ruins of the Soljukidai, which ex¬ 
tended itself over Tartary and the greatest 
partof the Persian provinces. Duringthe reign 
of Mahomed, Chengiz Khan over-rail the 
Charizmian empire. ~Dow\s IJindoslan. See 
Kharisni. 

CIIARJ. Beng. Otis Bengalensis. 

CHAR-JATT. Hind. The four clans of 
the first class of the Khutri. These four are the 
Seth, Marhota, Khunna, aud Kuppoor. See 
Khutri. 

CHARKARI MAHAL, in the Punjab, tho 
portion of a doab requiring well irrigation. 

CHARKA. Hind. Letsasa, Sp. 

CHARKH. Hind. A pulley over which 
a water-rope runs, a wheel. The sheave of a 
block. 

CHARKITA. IIind. A wheel, a cotton 


CHARLOMBI, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about fifty feet 
high, and twenty inches in diameter. It is 
very close-grained and light, and resembles 
some kinds of mahogany. It is used in 
house-work, &c.: the fruit which it produces 
is of little value.— Edye, Ceylon. 

CHARLWOODIA AUSTRALIS, the 
Norfolk Island Breadfruit, attains twenty feet 
in height; it branches from within a few feet 
of the ground, and forms several heads, with 
flag-like leaves, and long-branched spikes of 
greenish star flowers, succeeded by whitish 
or bluish purple berries, that are eaten by 
parrots.— Keppel’s Ind, Arch VoL //., p, 
284. 

OH ARM A, a name of Ham, the eldest son of 
Noah. See Kush or Cush. 

CHAR-MaGHZ. Hind. Juglansregia. The 
walnut, lit. “ the four-kernel’d fruit,” Pers. 

CHARM A K, properly Char aimak. In 
the Derajat, are warlike Baluch and Af¬ 
ghan tribes, the most unyielding of whom are 
the VVaziri, who continued to resist the efforts 
made by the British t,o restrain their inroads 
on the plains. Still further north and west 
are the numerous tribes of Afghanistan, of 
whom may be mentioned the powerful Purani 
race and the Tajik tribes. The Mongol of 
Kabul, Persia and Herat, called Kalmuk in 
Herat and Afghanistan, and Eimak and Ohar- 
jmak in the Hazara, dwell north of Kabul 
and Herat In the Bunnu valley, there are 
mixed races, and we may notice the Durdu 
in Giljit and Chulas. See Char Aimak. 

CHARMING DENDROBIUM. Dcndro- 
biurn formosum. 

CHARMO, also Chumra. Guz- Hind. 
Leather. 

CHARMS. Eng. 

Tawiz, An. Hind. Pkiis. Ibid, Hind. Purs. 
Mantrara, Sanbc. 

Charms are in general use amongst all 
the races iu the south aud east of Asia, and 
amulets are worn and used both to work 


cleaning wheel. for good and to work for evil. Dr. Milner re- 

CH AE-KHANEH. Hind* Chequered minds us that the custom of inscribing mystio 

muslin. characters upon the person, as a safeguard, or 

CHARKHI. A kind of silk of Kabul. having them engraved in the form of an 
CHARKH PUJA. Hind, A barbarous or- amulet or charm, is of the most remote anti- 
deal among the lower classes and low quity. The first mention made of a 
castes of hindoos of India. By self-inflicted practice of this kind, is iu the case of Cain, 
wounds, or being suspended in the air by who lmd a mark set upon him, which, whatever 
hooks passed through the back, individuals was its nature, denoted the bearer to be placed 
hope to expiate their sins. See Charakh-puja, under the immediate protection of heaven, so 
CHARKINA. Malkal. Boerhavia diffusa, that no man might slay him. Of a simi- 
CHARKHRE. Hind. Carpinus niminea. lar nature was the blood sprinkled on the 
CHAR-KUCHOO, Bkng. Colocasia anti- door-posts of Israel in Egypt, a sign that 
quorum. the destroying angel was not to enter, the 

CHABLANG. A section of the Bakhtiari inmates being under the divine protection. A si- 
tribes, raiiar preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel 
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CHAKRAS. 


ix. 4, where the man u clothed in linen, ” having medan pilgrims when moving towards Mecca 
a writing ink-horn by his side, is commanded have a charm or “ tawiz” suspended around 
by God to set a t( mark” upon the foreheads their necks, and almost all mahomedans when 
of those who grieved for the abominations setting out on a journey, bind a piece of 
of Jerusalem. “ Behold my sign !” says money on their arm, as a votive offering to the 
Job xxxi. 35, according to the marginal Imam Zamin. In Arabia, the instant a foal is 
reading; or, “Behold, here is my Thau” born, a charm is tied round its neck in a bag of 
(a mystic mark), as Calmet renders it, black cloth, and sometimes in this the pedigree 
evidently referring to some distinctive is placed. Many of the mahomedans of Turkey 
badge which he wore; and Paul, probably, and Asia, carry talismans about with them, 
alluding to some acknowledged sacred sign, | especially in war, consisting of verses of the 
observes, “ henceforth let no man trouble me, Koran, to which they attach extraordinary in¬ 
fer I bear in my body the marks of the Lord fiuence, and with one mahomedan soldier, who 
Jesus.” Portions of St. John’s Gospel were had fallen in battle, a whole Koran was found 
worn by the early Christians, and verses of wrapped in the rolls of his turban. The maho- 
scripture were even placed upon horses, medans put up charms over the lintels of the 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, gems were much doors, on the walls of their houses, and almost 
esteemed. King John had a large collection, constantly use them on their arms as amu- 
and, in the sixteenth century, amulets were lets, for the cure of ailments, to cast out 
warehoused in large quantities, and usually devils, to ward off demons, fairies, enchanters, 
worn round the neck, as a protection from pesti- and to cleanse a haunted house. In exorcism, 
lence, as the following item shows: “ a hun- certain names (Ism, sing. Isma,pl.) are used by 
dryth weight of amletts for the mke, xxx s mahomedans, the ism-jallali, or fiery or terri- 
iii j a ” (Gage's Hengrave , 155.) The celebra- ble attribute is used ; also, tbe ism jamali, the 
ted Nostradamus gives the following extract watery or air attribute, and with these they 
from a MS. poem on tbe virtues of gems, cast out devils, and command the presence 
written by Pierre de Bonifaco in the four- of genii and demons. Amongst mahomedan 
teenth century : “ The diamond renders a man women love-philters are in frequent use, and 
invincible; the agate of India or Crete, elo- engraved amuletsand leaves and roots of plants, 
quent and prudent; the amethyst resists in- are worn by them to retain or win affection, 
toxication; the cornelian appeases anger ; the The Revd. Mr. Ward once saw a mahomedan 
hyacinth provokes sleep.” (Milner's Seven woman dropping slips of paper into the river, 
Churches of Asia , p. 127.) The hindu aryan and and upon inquiry, found that they contained 
non aryan races use them very largely.Thore are j some sacred words, and that the woman was 
six description of charms, or nmntras” known (presenting these papers to the river-saint, 
in Goozerat, which are described in a series of j Khaja Khizr, in hopes of obtaining relief, 
works forming the scriptures on the subject, or Persians consider the number 11 thirteen” so 
“ Muntra Shastra.” A charm called “Marun unlucky, that, in general, they will not even 
Muntra” has the power of taking away life; name it. When they have occasion to allude 
“ Mohun Muntra” produces ocul&ror auricular to this number instead of mentioning sezdeh 
illusions; “Sthumbhun Muntra” stops what (thirteen), they say Ziyad (much more) or 
is in motion; “Akurshun Muntra” calls or hech (nothing). Skinner's Overland Joum . 
makes present anything; “Wusheekurun Vol, ii,,p. 70, Ward's View of the Hindoos,VoL 
Muntra” has the power of euthralling ; and 11., p. 71. Milners Seven Churches of Asia, 
“Onchatun Muntra” of causing bodily injury Herklot's Kanoon-i-Islam. 
short of death. ( Ras , Mala , Hindoo Annals, CHAR-MUGIIZ. Pers. also Girdigban : 
Vol\x,p. 403.) Many of the charms worn by Jouz-i-roomi. Pers. Juglans regia, Walnuts, 
hindoos and mahomedans are merely to distract CHARON. Rajpoot priests. See Charan. 
or avert the evileye, A not unfrequent one, in CHARPAl. Hind, a sleeping cot or bed- 
sickness. is a string formed of hair that has stead ; literally, four foot, 
been combed out of the head, to which is at- CHAKRAS, the gum resin of the hemp 
tached a piece of the Acorus calamus root, a plant; Cannabis sativa. It is collected in 
cowrie shell, a marking nut., and the eye of a Nepaul, but that of Bokhara is most esteemed, 
peacock’s feather. All mahomedans have faith It is a gum resin, exuding from the flower 
incharms.Inthe^//aAtiVam(i/i(Sectionl2),an beads of the hemp plant and also from 
old Persian work,^t is mentioned that women, the seed when ripe. In the Punjab, when the 
during parturition, derive considerable benefit seed is gathered, the heads are rubbed with 
from wearing a charm composed of certain the hands, and the charras collected. In 
ingredients made into a little ball, which must. other places, men, clothed with leather gar- 
be “perforated with a hog’s bristle.” (Ouseley's raents, walk about among the hemp plants 
Travels, Vol.I., p. 227.) MoBt of the malio* I brushing up against them. The gum resin 
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CHATGARI. 


comes off and adheres to the leathers which 
are then taken off and carefully scraped. 
The finest charras is produced in Yarkand 
and Kashgar. There is a kind of charras 
called “ garda” which is much in use, and of 
this again there are three sorts, “ surklia,” 
4i bbangra’ , and“khak. ,, ~ Powell's Handbook , 
p, 93. Elliot 

CHARSA, of Ptolemy, the modern Kars, 
see Kars. 

CHARSA, a huge bucket made of hide, for 
a well. See Lao cliarsa. 

CHARSUDDA. A town in the Peshawur 
valley near which the Swat river joins the 
Kabul river. See Khyber, p. 509. 

CHART. Eng. 

Zeekarten, Dut. Carte marine, It. 

Cartes marines, Fr. Pat a, Mala. 

Seekarteu, Ger. Cartas de maiear, Pout. 

Naqsha, IIind. 

Marine charts of coasts, seas and oceans. 

CHARTA. Lat. Paper. 

CHARU, the Malayala name of a jungle- 
wood which grows to about forty feet high, 
and two feet in diameter. It is used in 
building native vessels, particularly for planks, 
It is not very durable, and is of little value 
except for those purposes. It is cheap, and 
is easily procured from the banks of the 
rivers.— Edye, M. and C. 

CHARU. Hind, A cake of rice. See 
Yug. 

CHARU, in hinduisra, one of the five Jag- 
na, who consist of the Bali, Cham, Baswadeva, 
and Agnihotra. See Inscriptions, p. 389. 

CHARUKAR, a town in Afghanistan. Tt 
was plundered and burned on the 3rd October 
1842. 

CHARUL, also Chironji. IIind. Charu 
Mamida. Tkl. Bnchanania latifolia. 


vaka is from charoo, insinuating) and vaka, a 
word. See Vidya. 

CHAR-YARI. Hind. Char , four, and 
yar, a friend, a sunni mahomedan who ac¬ 
knowledges Abu-Baker, Omar, Osman and Ali 
as the four legitimate khalifs, 

CHASA, also Apaynum. Sans. Opium. 
Chasa is said to be derived from khas khas, 
poppy seed, 

CHASARFO, a yellow earth of Spiti. 

CHASM. Hind. Pers. The eye, pronounc¬ 
ed tebasm. It is deemed amongst eastern 
mahomedans an organ of the body by which 
they can swear; possibly originating in the 
old practice of blinding persons. The persian 
expressions, “ Ba chasm,” and “ Ba sar-o- 
chasmalso the liindi words “ mere sar aor 
ankh par,” meaning your order be on my eyes, 
are usual responses on receipt of an order, and 
acknowledging that it will be obeyed, on the 
penalty of the bead and eyes. The evil eye 
is the chasm-i-bad or bad chasm of the maho¬ 
medans of Persia and India. See Evil Eye. 

CHASI1MAL. II kb. Amber. 

CHAS1IM-I-BAD. Pers. Hind. The 
Evil Eye. 

CHASHM-LKIIORAS. Pers. Abruspre- 
catorius, Linn. 

CIIASM-I-MAIDAIT. Guz. Hind. Pers. 
Cat’s eye, the gem so called. 

CHASNAK, Cassia absus. 

CHASNI, a sugar boiler ; syrup of sugar. 

CHASS, a town in Manbhoom. 

C1IASTANG. Hind. Faba vulgaris. 

CHASTE TREE, 3 leaved, Vitex trifolia. 
—Linn . 5 Leaved, Vitex negundo.— Linn. 

CHATAI. Hind. A mat. 

CHATA KATTU TIVVA. Tel. Ipomcea 
cymosa, Rom. and Sch.— Convolvulus blandus, 
AM 470. 


CHARULI. Hind, Chirougia sapida, 

CHARUM. Mal. Soda. 

CIJARUNG, a pass in the Himalaya in 
Lat. 31° 24’, Ion. 78° 35'. The Crest of the 
pass is 17)348 feet. The pass is extremely 
difficult. See Kunawar. 

CHARVADAR, in Persia, the chief mule¬ 
teer of a caravan, and generally owner of the 
animals. He employs a certain number of 
the Ratirchi or mule drivers as his servants 
or assistants. 


CHATANULU. Tel. According to Wil¬ 
son, a class of sudra, who worship Vishnu 
exclusively, and whose occupation is the sale 
of flowers. This seems to be the race known 
in the peninsula as the Satani or Sataui- 
wanlu. Wilson. 

CIIATARASI KURA. Tel. Mollugo 
spcrgula, L —W- and A . 161. Mol. verticil- 
lata A\ i. 3G0; Pbarnaceum Mol. R. ii. 102. 

CHATARPUR, see Inscriptions, p. 389. 
CIIATEAU-MARGAUX. Fr. A kind 

of claret. 


CHARWAHA. A herdsman, a grazier, of 
North India. 

CHARVAKA. One of the six atheistical 
systems of philosophy, current amongst the 
eastern Aryan race in India. The other five 
are the Yogachara, Sidhanta, Wai-bashika, 
Madhyamica and Digambara, all full of inde¬ 
terminate phrases and containing a jumble of 
atheism and ethics. The derivation of charu - 
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CHATEE.— ? Corchorus olitorius. 

CHATERNI. Hind. Rhamnus purpureus. 

CHATGARI, a frontier district of British 
India, situated between Desh Durrung and the 
Bhutan Hills, occupied by the Kacharl or 
Borro, of whom about 30,000 dwell in the 
valley; They are found in the Assam valley, 
and on its North and South borders, they 
have no written character, but a large part of 
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CHATRIYA. 


CHATUR MASYA. 


their vocables are identical with those of the Aboo a warrior body who still remain, and 
Garo, and almost all the rest may be traced to are known as the four agnicula rajpoot tribes, 
some dialect of the Tibetan. See India, 338. A not unusual spelling of the word is Ksha- 
CHATIN. Beng. Alstonia scholaris. triya, but Chetriya is not uncommon. The 
CHATNAH, a town in Manbhoom. third Upa Veda which was composed by 

CHATNEY, Chutney or Chetney, a warm Viswamitra treats on the fabrication and use 
condiment in use in India. of arms and implements handled in war by 

CHATRI. Guz. Hind. An umbrella. In the Chatriya tribe, fc'ec Vidya. 
the native states of India the sovereigns grant CHATTY, Guz. OH ATAI, Hind. Mats, 
the right to wear the Chatri, sometimes desig- J CH ATT A-PAT. IIind. Leaf of Licuala 

mating the colour, similar grants are made | peltata. 

for the palanquin, shawls, <kc. j CIJATTERPORE, in long, 79° 35' E., and 

CHATOORBHOOJAH, the 4 four-armed’ Jat. 24° 57'N. 
divinity, a name ofVishnu. In a deed of convey- CHATTI .—1 An unglazed earthen pot. 
ance by maharao Sri .ley Singh, this deity is in- ( ClIATTIRIYAN. Tam. A man of tbo 
voked. The deed runs thus; At this time,Brother j military caste. See Chatriya. 

Maun Sing, 1 bestow upon thee, of my own j CHATTR. IIind. Rhamnus virgatus. 
free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. ( CHATTR AM. Tail Chattar, IIind. acara- 
This donative shall not look to rankroos vansery.— Wilson, 

(physical infirmity,) su-poot (worthiness) ca- CHATTRI. Hind. Agaricus campestris. 

poot (unworthiness) your issue shall enjoy CHATU—? Gunny, 

them. Of this intention, I call the four armed CHATUR-DASI, in hindti astronomy, the 
divinity (Chatoorbhoj) as witness. You are j 14th day of the Lunar Pac3lia. 
my own child (chooroo) : wherever and when- j CIIATUR-DASL In the hindu religion, 
ever I order, you will do my service . if you i festivals held on the 13th and 14th of the 
fail, the fault be on your own head.”— Tod's ; month Cheyt, in honour of Gama, the god of 
liajasth. i. 610. love. Madana , he who intoxicates with desire 

OHATRA. Hind. Leucas cephalotes, ) ( cama ), are both epithets of the god of love. 
CHATRANGA, the game of chess, so j The festivals on the 13th and 14th are called 
called from imitating the formation of an army, | Madana iriodasi (thirteenth) and chaturdasi 
The ‘four,’ chatur; ‘ bodied’, anga, array; of ele j (fourteenth). On these days, the rajpoots of 
phants, chariots, horse, and foot. See (Jhatranj. Oodyapur sing hymns handed down by the 
Chess ; Shatranj. bards, “ Hail ! god of the flowery bow, hail ! 

CHATR GO-PUTll. IIind. The Kayast.ha warrior with a fish on thy banner, bail! pow- 
or Kaet race, in the peninsula of India, claim crful divinity, who causeth the firmness of 
this person as their ancestor. They say he the sage to forsake him, Glory to Madana, 
was the secretary to Yama, the god of the in- to Cama, the god of gods ; to him by whom 
fernal regions, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and Indra, are filled 

CHATRIWAL- Hind. Euphorbia belies- with emotions of rapture. There is no city in 
copia. the East where the adorations of the sex to 

CHATRIYA. Amongst the Arian hindus, Cama deva, arc more fervent than in Oody- 
a warrior branch of their body, taking social apur, the city of the rising sun.—2W’« 
rank after the brahmins. Maim says, “ to Rajasthan, Vol. /, p. 577. 
defend the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, CHATUR-DESA-RATNA. In hindu my- 
to read the Vedas, to shun the allure- thology, the fourteen articles called gems, pro- 
merits of sexual gratification ; such are in a duced by the churning of the ocean. This 
few words the duties of a Chatriya.” IIow event is fabled to have occurred in the second 
this soldier race broke up is extremely incarnation or avatar of Vishnu in the form of 
obscure, but it is generally supposed that a tortoise or Khurma, when the ocean was 
none of the races now in India can trace churned by means of the mountain, Mandara, 
their lineage to this, tribe of Arians, though the serpent Scslia being employed to whirl 
some of the rajpoot families doubtless be- the mountain round, 
long to them: their quarrels amongst them- CHATGR-MASYA. Sansc. Sacrifices by 
selves led to their own destruction. There the Vaishnava sect; of these there are four 
seem to have been two branches, the Solar, kinds, Vaiswadeva, Varuna praghasa, Saka- 
who traced up^to Ikshwaku, and the medha, Sunasiriya, to be offered up in tho 
Lunar, who traced up to Budha, and Budha months of Asharh, Karfcik and Phalguna. 
married Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. These The attributes of sacrifice are roasted cakes of 
soldier Aryans do not appear to have adopted flour, with figures of sheep made of flour, to 
brahminism readily, and the brahmins, to I Viswadeva and Varuna, with vegetables to 
overawe them, consecrated by fire on Mount Agni and Indra.—- Wilson. 
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CIIAULMOOGRA ODORATA, 


CHAWCJRA OR CHAURA. 


CHATURVEDI. Sansc. Meaning a brail- taken out, dried, and sold to the native deal- 
min who has studied the four vedas. It is ers in drugs, at about five rupees the maund 
usually pronounced “ Chaubi” Professor Wil- of eighty-four pounds. Its seeds are medi- 
son says that the term is now applied to a class cinal, being beaten up with ghee into a soft 
of brahmins who are not always of a literary mass and applied three times a day to 
character. In the upper provinces of India cutaneous diseases. They yield ten percent, of 
they are usually boxers, wrestlers, and the like, oil by expression, and it lias been similarly 
— Wilton . used. The seeds have been recommended for 


CHAU. Hind. Artemisia, Sp. Machilus 
odoratissimus. 

CHAUBE. Turk. Coffee. 

CHANDANDA. in long. 87° 9' E., and 
lat. 26° 59’ N. 

CHAUDUNDI, in long. 86° 43 f E., and 
lat. 26° 59' N. 

CHAUGHAN, a game of Tibet, rescm-i 
bling hockey, but played on horseback, ou 
a plain about 60 yards broad and 350 long, 
with a stone pillar at each end as the gaol. 
The ball is somewhat larger than a cricket ball 
and is called, in Tibetan, Pulu. The stick or 
Byntu, is of the strong and straight bough of 
the almond-tree, about 4 feet long and let in 
at the top, and passed quite through to the 
other end of a curved piece of solid birch 
wood, about the size and shape of a drenching 
horn. The game is mentioned by Baker. It 
is played in every valley in Little Tibet, Ladak, 
Yessen, Chitral. See Chicane. Chongluin. 

CHAUHAN, one of the principal rajpoot 
races descended from Prithi Raj, the last hindu 
ruler of Indra-prestha or Dehli, and spread 
through Malwa and Rajasthan ; the principal 
families are the Khichi, Hara, Bbadauria, Raj- 
kumir, Rajor, Pratapnir, Chakarnugar and 
Mauchana.— Wilson. 

CHAUK. Fr. Quick lime. 

CHAUKAT. Hind. A window frame or 
a door frame. — Elliot . 

CHAUKNA, in long. 74° V E., and lat. 18° 
44' N. 

CHAULAI. Hind. Amarantus mango- 
stanus; on the hills A. polygonoides, a small 
seeded variety of A. frumentaceus: Lai chaulai 
is A. anardana. 

CHAULARYA. Nep. Borax. 
CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA, Gyno- 
cadia odorata. 

Talienuoe. Burm. Petarcura Hind. 

Chaolmugra. Hind. , 

This tree is a native of Sylhet, but there 
are a few trees about Rangoon, and it is also 
met with on the banks of streams in the 


tape-worm,and ari ointment, prepared from the 
seeds, is a favourite application among native 
practitioners for the treatment of several cuta¬ 
neous diseases, especially herpes and tinea. 
The expressed oil is prized as an external 
application to leprous sores, while a G gr. pill 
of the seed is given internally twice a day. 
Occasionally the oil is giveu internally, 5 or 6 
drops for a close. Its wood is adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making.— Roxb. FI 
bid. iii, 836 : Ed. New. Phil. Mug. No. 6. of 
1856. O'Shavghnessg , Jkwj. Phar.p. 382, 
Dr. McClelland , Jionigberyer. 

C11AU-MO, a secretary of the province of 
Kwang-tuug. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

CHAUK A, the name of a wood which 
grows in Malabar. It resembles the English 
beech, and is used by the natives for house¬ 
work. It is not durable, nor is it remarkable 
for its growth, quality, or uses.— Edge, M. 
and C. 

CHAUHL Hind. Cleorne pentaphylla. 

CHAUNSII. Hind. Bcrcliemia, Sp. 

CIIAUPAN PAL, or Pahal, of Kashmir, 
shepherds who tend the Hocks of other people. 

CIIAUltAMI SCYTHjE, of Ptolemy, 
are supposed to be the people of Khor. a teri- 
tory south-east of Ladak and eastward of the 
By it®. 

CHAURAPUPPOO. Hind. 

Uharul, also Chinmji, Hind. 

This is the seed of the Buchauania latifolia, 
removed from thfe small stone or kernel of 
the “ achlrnr” or fruit : it is brought to 
Ajmeer from Kotali: and to Madras from 
Cuddapah, the seed is very palatable and nu¬ 
tritions, especially when roasted ; is used also 
in medicine, and considered heating; one seer 
and a half costs a rupee. The fresh fruit is 
very agreeable.— Gen. J/ed. Top ., page 131. 

CHAVALAPUUI KADA.Tjcl. Andro- 
graphis ecliioides, Nm. W. Ic . 

CllAWURA, or CHAURA. A tribe once 
renowned in the history *of India, though its 
name is now scarcely kuown, or only retained 


Tonghoo forests, though it must be consi- in the chronicles of the bard. Of its origin, 
dered scarce. In the Sylhet district, it grows says Col. Tod, we are in ignorance. It belongs 
to'a large size, equalling the large size mango neither to the Solar nor Lunar races. The 
tree. When full grown it may bo compared capital of the Chawura was the insular Deo. 
to the great maple, or sycamore Acer pseudo - bunder, on the coast of Saurashtra, and the 
platanus . It blossoms in April and May, and celebrated temple of Somnath, with many 
the seed ripens at the close of the year; when others on that coast* dedicated to Balnath, or 
the fruit is gathered, the seed is carefully the sun, is attributed to the tribe of the Saura 
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CHAVICA ROXBURGH. 


CHAY-ROOT. 


or worshippers of the sun. The Baliabi princes 
were succeeded in the rule of Guzerat by the 
Chaura, who finally established their capital 
in A. D, 746, at Anhalwara, now Pat tan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties of India. 
The last raja dying in A. D. 931 without male 
issue, was succeeded by his sou in-law as prince 
of the Rajput tribe of Salonka, or Chalukya, 
whose family were chiefs of Calian in the 
Deckan, above the ghats. From the compara¬ 
tive nearness of Calian in the Concau, Colonel 
Tod has been led to suppose the Salonka 
prince to have come from thence, but further 
information is unfavourable to that opinion. 
Elphinstonc's History of India, Vol. I, p.40l, 
Tod's. Rajasthan, Vol. Ip. 101. 

ClIAUKIOCUO. Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, yielding a hard wood.— Gal. Cat. 
Ex. m2. 

OHAUSS, in L. 73° 59' E., and L. 18° 51 # 
N. 

CHAUTKUNDY. in L. 88® 12'E, and L. 

23o io’ N. 

CHAUTI. Hind. Fouith. 

OHAUTNAAR, inL. 76” 18' E., and L. 
10o 5’ N. 

CHAUTSOO, in L. 75° 58’ E., and L. 26° 
38' N. 

CHAUTTY. See Gum. 

CHAUVE-SOURIS. F. See Cheiroptera. 

CHAUVRE. Fk. Hemp. 

C1IAUX. Fk. Lime. 

CHAYALAN. Low caste Nairs 1 who arc 
fishermen.— Wilson. 

CHAVALAPURI-KADA. Tkl. Audro- 
graphis echioides, Nets .—Justicia ecli. R. i. 
118. 

CHAYKLA. Maq. Sorghum vulgare. 

CHAVICA BETLE. Mig. Rox, W. L 

Piper be tie, Linn. 

Eng. 


mountain*, S. Conean, Bengal, Sylhet, and on 
the banks of the Irawady. The dried cat¬ 
kins of the female plant form the long pepper 
of commerce.— Roxb. /. 154. Voigt, 2$9. 

Useful Plants. 

CHAVICA SERI BOO. Miq. 


Rasi, Bali. 

Pan, Beng. Dikh, 
Nag-bel, Hind. 

Sinboo Pepper, Bng. 
Chambai Latupaug,MALY. 
Siri „ 

Bitala-codi, Malkal. 


Barg-i-Tainbol, PBRS. 
Bugo, PuiLirniNlW, 


Tatnboli, 

Purna, 

Bulat-wsola 

Vettilei, 

Tamalap, 


Sans. 

ii 

Singh. 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


The root. 

Bekh-i-Pan, Pkrs. 

CIIAOUS. Turk. A herald, a running foot¬ 
man, an interpreter. The word is supposed 
to have originated the English phrase, to 
chowse, or cheat, as the Turkish interpreters 
so frequently misinterpret. 

CHAWA-MANU. Tel. Amoora rohi- 
tuka, \V. and A. 

CHAWAT. See Dori. 

CHAWHATTIA. »See Kattyawar. Miana. 
CHAWUL, Hind. Duk. Rice : husked 
grain of Oryzn. sativa.— Linn. Undressed 
rice, cleared of the husk. 

Oil AY A. Sans. A shadow, from cha, a 
covering, or disappearance. See Surya. 

CIIAYA. Bkng. ASrua lanata. Jnss. 

CHAYANG. Hind. Brassica. Sp. 

CHAY AU-KA-YOE. Burm. Amoora 
roliituka. W. and A, 

OllAYROOKA, Maleal. Capparis Hey- 
neana. 

CHAY ROOT. Anglo-Tel. 


Vettili, Tam. 

Kammeraku, Tel. 

Nagabali, „ 

Tamala paku „ 

This trailing plant is cultivated in many 


Betel leaf pepper, 

Betel vine, ,, 

Pan, Hind. 

Yetta, Malkal. 


Emboorel Tam. 

Rammisaerem Yayr 


Tsheri Velloo 
Cbaya Veru 


Tel. 


This is tbe root of a small biennial weed, 
the Oldenlandia umbellata, which is largely 
used as a scarlet dye. It is extensively cultivat¬ 
ed in Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, but 
grows wild and the Singhalese prefer the wild 
plant. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855 
specimens were exhibited from Guntoor, Masu- 
lipatam, Nellore, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Tra- 


parts of India, and through the archipelago.! wmcore, and Madura. 1 he plant grows in 


The people wrap in it a piece of betel nut and 
quick lime and chew it. It reddens the saliva. 
— Roxh. 15$.,Voigt. 299. See Betel. 

CHAVICA ROXBURGH. Miq. 

Piper longum, Linn. 

Dar-Filfil. Arab. Chabai Jawa, Malay. 

Filfil-u-daraz,AliAB.l J ER8. Tabee, ,, 

Pipul, Bkng. Katta Terpali, Maleal. 

Pei-khyen, Burm, Pippuli, Sans* 

Pippili, I)ek. Krishna, pippuli „ 

Long pepper, Eng. Tipili, Tam. Sing, 
Pipla Mul, SHind. Pipulu, Pipul, Tel. 
Pipal, Pippul, Pilpul, „ 

The root. 

Pippula moola. 

This plant is extensively cultivated, but it 
grows on the banks of streams in the Circar 
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light sandy ground near the sea where 
its roots strike very deep—the colouring 
matter resides entirely in the bark of the 
root, the inner portion is white and useless. 
This root is of great importance to the 
Indian dyer, yielding a red dye similar to 
munjeet, Rubia cordifolia. The celebrated 
red turbans of Madura are dyed with the 
Chayroot. That of Madura is considered 
superior of its kind, but this superiority is 
probably owing to some chemical effect which 
the water of the Yigay River has upon it, and 
not to any peouliar excellence of the dye itself. 
Wild chay roots are shorter, and are consider¬ 
ed to yield one-third or one-fourth more 
colouring matter than the cultivated root. 
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CH’HAGUL-NUDI. 


CHHUTTOOR, 


this probably arises from too much wa¬ 
tering, as much rain injures the quality of the 
root. Roots of two years growth are prefer¬ 
red when procurable. It is said that chay- 
root rapidly deteriorates by being kept in the 
hold of a ship, or indeed, in any dark place. 
—A/. E. J. R. When cultivated, the minute 
seeds are gathered together with the surface 
sand and sown inland previously prepared. 
It is watered, for a year, and then dug, and 
sells at Rupees 20 the candy of lbs. 500. If 
left longer in the ground it increases in value 
and does not require further watching. 

When first sown, it is immediately watered 
with water in which cow-dung has been dis¬ 
solved. This binds the surface and prevents 
the seeds being blown about by the winds. 
The people in the peninsula of India test 
the value of the root by mixing some of the 
pounded root and quick lime : if goud, the 
mixture soon assumes a fine red colour, 
if the mixture become palo or brown or if no 
change of colour take place, it is considered of 
no value. If a white colour prevail in the 
inside of the bark, and on the wood we may 
be pretty certain that the root is spoiled, a 
green colour is a sure indication of its good-, 
ness .—Rhode MSS. The outer bark of 
the roots furnishes the coloring matter for 
the durable red for which the chintzes of 
India are famous. Chay-root forms a consider- j 
able article of export from Ceylon. It grows 
spontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground on j 
the sea coast; the cultivated roots are slender, • 
with a few lateral fibres, and from one to two 1 
feet long. The dye is said to have been tried j 
in Europe, but not with very advantageous I 
effect. Dr. Bancroft suspects it may be injured I 
by the long voyage, but he adds that it cannot j 
produce any effect which may not be more 
cheaply obtained from madder. This red dye, 
similar to munjeet, is used to a great extent in 
the southern parts of India by the native dyers. 
It is not held in very great estimation in Eu¬ 
rope, but seems to deserve a better reputation 
than it at present possesses. Attention was 
drawn to it as a dye-stuff in 1798, by a 
special minute of the Board of Trade recom¬ 
mending its importation; but Dr. Bancroft’s 
report discouraged its further importation.— 
Rhode* M. E. J '. R. Simmonds. See Dyes. 

CH’HAEE, or CHHAI, Hind. A pad, to 
prevent laden bullocks from being galled. 

CH’HAGUL-BATEE, Bung. Naravelia 
Zeylanica. 

CH’HAGUL-BANTEE. Beng. Dsemia 
extensa. 

CH’HAGUL-KHQORI. Beng. Ipomoea 
pes caprrn. 

CH’HAGUL-NUDI. Beng, Spbseranthus 
hittus. 


CH’HAGUL-PATEE. Beng. Cynanckum 
pauciflorum. 

CH HAGUL-PUTPUTEE. Beng. Euphor¬ 
bia dracunculoides. 

CH’HAJ. Hind. A basket used in win¬ 
nowing grain. 

CH’HAKRA. Hind. A cart or carriage, 
without sides used for conveying cotton. The 
“ Gari” has sides.— Ell. 

CH’HAP. Hind. A stamp, a seal; in 
north India, the Potdar’s stamp. The Chinese 
Chop. In Delhi and the Upper Doab, it is 
the name applied to a small bundle or 
heap of thorns about a foot high. When large, 
it is called K. hewa. q . v. Elliot, 

CH’HAPPAR. Hind. Thatch or a thatch¬ 
ed roof, Ch’happar-Band, a thatcher. 

CH’HATAK. IIind. From cho, six, and 
tika, mark. An Indian weight and measure^ 

CH’HATHAR, ill L. 84° 15, E., and L. 
28° 30' N. 

CHHATIN. Beng. Alstonia scholaris. 

CH’HATRA, also Ch’hatri, Hind, an um¬ 
brella, a parasol, a small ornamental pavilion. 
— Elliot. 

CH’HATRAPA, in Bactro-Pali, a Satrap. 

CHHATRI, II. a man of the second, or 
military caste of liindus. WiU. See Chatriya. 

CHATTO, Hind, a canopy of royalty. 

CHHUTTOOR, also Chhattur, Hind. 
the name given in Northern India to a cover¬ 
ing placed on a heap of winnowed corn. It is 
from the Hindee cb’hatr, an umbrella, Persian 
ckutr. It is known also by the names of Bur- 
hawun and chank, q. v. In Benares it is 
generally a mere cake of cow-dung; else¬ 
where, it is a shoot of grass, or a dry stick of 
the arhur,Cyusus cajan, with several (generally 
five) projecting twigs, on each of which a 
small piece of cow-dung is placed, or a flower 
of the Ak or Aludar (Calotropis gigantea). 
Sometimes a spear is stuck in the ground, at 
the side of the heap; and sometimes an arti¬ 
ficial flower is placed at a short distance' 
from the bottom of the heap. The object in 
view is to prevent the effect of an evil eye, 
or the injury which is sure to be sustained 
from the praises of any casual visitor, or any 
“ eye biter, ” as an Irishman would say. That 
this strange opinion was entertained among 
the ancients is known to every reader of 
Virgil and Theocritus. It is a prevalent opinion 
not only among the Scotch and Irish, but with 
almost every other nation of the globe. But by 
the native of N. India the Chhuttoor is 
devoutly believed to offer a sure safe-guard 
against the disastrous effects of fascination. If 
his Ras or heap be but provided with this 
protection^ the husbandman may sleep secure; 
but as sure as he neglects it, should an evil 
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CH’HITUA. 


CHHOTA. 


eye fall upon the grain, he will have to weep 
over the lost hopes of a year’s labours. 

«Nam quocunque aciem horribilem inten- 
disset ibi omnes 

Cernere erat subito afflatos languescere 
flores. 

“ Spem que anni Agricolae moesti flevere ca- 
ducam. Elliot. 

CHHAYA. Bkng. A2rua lanata. 

CIIHAYA, spelt in a variety of ways in 
European books which treat of hindu astro¬ 
nomy \ under this term are a variety of ele¬ 
ments, but these are multiplied by mistake in 
consequence of Europeans varying their man¬ 
ner of writing oriental words. The word 
means a shadow. In hindu astronomy, Vishuva 
chhaya, the shadow of a Gnomon, when the 
sun is in the Equinoctial points. Madhyama 
ch’ha ya, the midday shadow of-the same at 
any other time of the year. Sama mandala 
ch’haya, the midday shadow of the same when 
the sun is east or west of the Gnomon ; 
Ch’haya suta ; one of the names of Saturn, 
meaning Born from Darkness. 

CH’HAYA. Hind. A shade, a spirit. The 
shade of a goddess or deity. In the hysterical 
or cataleptic seizures which happen to liindu 
devotees, where a deity is supposed to take 
possession, the expression used to denote it, is 
“ Ch’baya aya or Saya aya f and the body of 
the possessed is said to be filled, “ ang-bliara.” 

CH’HEDA, also Chheda. Hind. A des¬ 
tructive little animal similar to the weevil 
(Calandra granaria), from “ ChhedHind, a 
hole, the verbal root of chhedna, to pierce. It 
is also the name of the disease which grain 
sustains when affected by the ravages of this 
animal.— Elliot. 

CH’HEENTA, alsochhinta. Hind. From 
chheentna, to sprinkle j a field in which 
peas and linseed have been sown by broad¬ 
casting, while the rice crops are standing on 
the ground. When the rice is cut, these crops 
are left to grow, and are harvested in the begin¬ 
ning of the month Chyte. In Dehli the term 
chheeuta is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. The same 
word is employed in Goruckpore to signify 
lands in which seed has been scattered after a 
single ploughing ; more particularly at the 
extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession.— Elliot* 

CH'HEENTA. Hind. A drop of water, 
ch’heent6-cheent6 parna, spitting of rain. 
Dud’h ki handi rtoen, pani ki ch’hinti dalna, 
to sprinkle water into ajar of milk, meaning 
to cause unnecessary annoyance.— Elliot. 
CHHINDU. See Inscriptions, No. 46.- 
CH’HITUA. Hind. Broad-cast sowing. 
Elliot, 


CIIHOD-TEN, an offering to a buddhist 
deity, a buddhist temple. There are nu- 
meruos ch’hodten in Tibet consecrated to 
the celestial Bud’dha in contradistinction to 
the Dungten, which are built in honour of 
the mortal Bud’dhas, and which ought to con¬ 
tain some portion of relics, either real or 
supposed. See Bud’dha ; Dungten ; Chaitya ; 
Tope. 

CHHOLA. Beng. Cicer arietinum. 

CHHONA. Punjabi. Coarse rice, 
CHHCONCHOO MOORMOORI. Beng, 
Isolepis squarrosa. 

CHTIOR. Hind. Release, Chor-chitti, a 
deed of release. Ell, 

CHHOTA. Hind. Small; hence, 

Chhotakelu, Asparagus racemosus: 

Chhota Kulpa. Borago Indica.—Indian 
borage, a common plant grows wild in many 
parts.— Riddell, 

Chhota Lewar. Hind, Andromeda fasti- 
giata. 

Chhoti Lane, Ilind. Suseda fruticosa. 

Chhoti Manhari, Hind. Solatium xantho- 
carpum. 

Chhoti Van. Hind. Salvadora Indica. 

Chhoti (Mai) Hind. Tamarix orientalis. 

Chhoto-Akundo. Bengal Calotropis her- 
bacea. 

Chhoto-bich taruka. Bengal. Argyreia 
argentea. 

Chhoto-chand, Bengal. Ophioxylon serpen- 
tinum. 

Chhoto-doodhee-luto. Bengal . Gymnema 
sylvestre. 

Chhoto-genda. Bengal. French Marygold. 
Tagetes patula. 

Chhoto-gothoobee. Bengal. Cyperus dubius. 

Chhoto-lmlkusa, Bengal. Leucas aspera. 

Chhoto-jalgantree. Bengal Panicum re- 
pense. 

Chhofco-jam. Bengal. Eugenia caryophyl- 
li folia. 

Chhoto jantee. Bengal Utricularia diantha. 

Chhoto-jhunjhun, Bengal Crotalaria pros¬ 
trata. 

Chkoto-keruee. Bengal. Euphorbia Chanae- 
syce. 

Chhoto-kirata. Bengal. Slovogtia verticil- 
lata. 

Chhoto-kokshim. Bengal Vernonia cinerea. 

Chhoto-kulpu. Bengal Trichodesma indi- 
cum. 

Chhoto-kut. Bengal Sagittaria sflgittifolia, 

Chhoto-looniya. Bengal, Portulaca meri- 
diana. 

Chhoto-mechheta. Bengal, Hemiadelphis 
polysperma. 

Chhoto-musoor. Bengal. Gardy Tare, 
Ervum hirsutum. 
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CHED1. 


CHEENEH. 


Chhoto-mutur. Bengal Gray Pea. Pisum 
sativum. P. quadratum. 

Ckkoto-neelpud-mo. Bengal Nympkoea 
stellata. 

Okhoto-okra. Bengal Zapauia nodiflora. 
Ckhoto-pan-ehoolee. Bengal Yillarsia 
oris lata. 

Cbhoto-phootika. Bengal Osbcckia aspera. 
Chhoto-pine-nutee. Bengal Cynodon fili- 
formis. 

Chkoto-ruktu-k-umhul. Bengal Nympbcea 
rosea. 

Ckhoto-sada-makhum-shim. Bengal Cana- ] 
valia erytbrospcrma flore albo. | 

Chhoto-nhuudhi. Bengal Nympbcea edulia, 
CH’HUTTEE. Hind. A mahomedan rite, 
held on the sixth or seventh day of a woman’s 
confinemen t.— II evict . 

CHHUTTHEII, a sub-division of tbe Jut 
race in tbe Punjab. See Jut. 

CHAYRUKA. Maleal. Syn. of Cap- 
paris Heyneana. 

CHE-ANNA, literally six annas, a class of 
tbe Garo, who are rated at six annas. See 
Garo. 

CHEBIRA. Tel. Peristrophe bicalyculata, 
Nets. Justiciable., R . i. 12G. 

CHEBULIC MYROBALAN. Six kinds of 
Chebulic myrobalans are used in India for 
many purposes, all known as Ilelilek, 

H-i-Zira, is tbe fruit dried when just formed, 
and the size of a cummin seed or Zirah. 
H-i-Javi, the fruit dried when the size of a 
jao, or barley-corn. 

H-i-Zingi, the fruit dried when of a larger 
size, and black like a negro. 1 

H-i-Chini, larger than R-i-Zingi, and greenish. 
H-i-Asfar, tbe fruit near maturity and yellow 
Asfar. 

H-i-Kabuli, tbe fruit at full maturity. Mature j 
Cabul myrobalans sell for a rupee a piece 
in the Bombay market, under the name 
of Sarwar-i-Hindi. 

CHECH All. Hind. Rhus buckiamela. 
CHECHER, under tbe mahomedan system. 
of land tax, lands which bad suffered from 
inundation or excessive rains, tbe rent of which 
was remitted for five or six years. See 
Khiraj. 

CHECHUA, or Sunkur. Gond. Acacia 
odoratissima. 

CHECK. CheckB fit for children’s dresses 
and gown pieces of great variety, are made 
in the Madras Presidency, the quality very 
good, the color, tastefully distributed, and 
the dyes excellent.—d/. E. J. R. 
CHEDARASI. Tel. Mollugo spergula, L. 
CHEDDULU. Tel. White Ants, 

CHEDI. A kingdom in Saurashtra, to 
which Krishna resorted once as a fugitive and 
again as a conqueror, See Krishna, p. 545. 
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CHEDU. Tel. Bitter. 

CHEDUBA, a moderately high island extend¬ 
ing from lat. 18° 40' to 18° 56' N.,its great¬ 
est breadth being almost 15 miles. The tides 
are irregular, but ac full and change, high 
water occurs at £ past 9 o’clock. It is a vol¬ 
canic island, lies off Amman, and is about 
1,760 feet high; it was lifted 10 feet up about 
the year A.D. 1750. Hallstead gives an 
account of it in Bl. As. Trans. 1841, Vol, X. 
350. It was taken from the Burmese on the 
27th May 1854 .—llorsburgh. Dr. Bant. Seo 
Earth quakes, Ramree or Yambie. Volcanoes. 

CHEDU BADDU DUMP A. Tel, Dios- 
corea pulchella. R. iii. 801. The name signi¬ 
fies “ bitter climbing tuber.” Not uncommon 
in the forests of the Alanyern lands, a hill 
country of Vizagapafcam and Ganjam, 

CHEDU BIRA. Tel. Luffa amara, R. iii. 
715. 

CHEDU POTLA. Tel. Trichosanthes 
cucumerina, L. 

CIIEECHORE, in L. 73° 53' E., and L. 
18° 38' N. 

; CEEHEE, a Cujnr tribe. 

OHEEKAlt. Hind. Mud, slime. 

CHKEKLEE, in L. 73° 10' E.,and L.20 
48’N. 

CHEEL, also Cheer. Hind. Pinus longi- 
fulia. This tree is plentiful on the lower 
hills of the Himalaya, but is seldom found 
in Koonawnr; its upper limit is 6,000 
feet, and the country Koonawnr is too eleva¬ 
ted for it — Gapt. Gerard. 

CHEEL. Hind, a kite. The word is applied 
to the Haliastur Indus, which is called the 
Sankar cheel or Siva’s kite, and is known to 
Europeans the brabmauy kite, also to the 
Milvus ater or common kite of India, Malaya 
and East of Europe. 

CHEELOO NUTEEYA. Benc. Ama- 
rantus polygonoides, 

CHEEMP1RI KUTTA. Tel. Broom 
grass. 

CIIEENA-GOURA-NEBOO. Beng. Va¬ 
riety of Citrus bergamia. 

CHEE NEB. Burm. Stinking Wood. 
Eng. This wood, of maximum girth 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 22-^ feet, is abundant in 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sinks 
in water. The flowers of this wood have an in¬ 
tolerably fetid sickening smell, hence its 
name; it is used by the Burmese for boxes, 
tables, <kc., and is a long fibred, tough wood 
when new, but rots so readily that, with a 
whole tree in Captain Dance’s- possession, he 
could not cut out a decent specimen.— 
Captain Dance, 

CHEENEH, a sub-division of the Jat race, 
in the Panjab. See Jat. 
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CHEESE. 


CHEETA.MEErfA. 


CHEEP, a river near Gopalpore in Bhopal. 

CHEEP. Guz. Mother of pearl shell, 
probably a corruption of the Persian Sip or 
Sipi, any shell or mollusk; a pearl shell. 

CHEER, also Sullab, also Surul, also 
Thausa. Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

CHEER, a pheasant of the Himalaya, also 
called Charir. 

CHEERA MELLA. Hind. Phyllanthus 
longifolius. 

CHEERI, also Kutaja, Sans. Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

CHEERI, Sans. Mimusops hexandra. 

CMEERONJI OIL. 

Charuli ka tel Hind. I Sarepappu nuna Tel. 
Sard paripu yenne Tam. 1 

Oil of the seeds of Buchanama latifolia. 
The kernels of the fruit are eaten by the 
natives of India to promote fatness; they 
abound in a straw colored, sweet tasted and 
limpid oil, which is seldom extracted. The 
tree grows plentifully in Mysore and Cudda- 
pah-— Mad. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

CHEESE, Eng. 

Kaas, Dot. Keju, Malay. 

Fromagc, Fa. Queijo, Port. 

Kaae, Ger. Sur, Kus 

Pauir, Guz. Hind, Queao, Sr. 

Malay, Pers. Juunukatti, Tam. 
Formaggio ; t’aeio, It. Juunugedda, Tel, 
Caseus, Eat. | 

Cheese is made by the natives of India, 
but that used by Europeans is imported from 
Europe, and is kuown in the market by 
names derived from the places of manufacture, 
such as single and double Gloucester, Stilton, 
Chedder, Dunlop, Dutch, Cheshire, &c., 
&c. (be. In Britain the principal season 
for cheese making is from May to September, 
and it is carried on in nearly every county, 
but particular districts have acquired great 
repute. In Cheshire cheese, the salt is well 
mixed with the curd, and not merely rubbed 
on the outside. This, which is the most 
celebrated English cheese, is made in quan¬ 
tities amounting to nearly 14,000 tons annu¬ 
ally. The average annual produce of cheese 
in Great Britain and Ireland is 80,000 tons, 
most of which is made in Cheshire, Glouces¬ 
tershire, Shropshire, and Derbyshire. In 
1849, 22,081 tons were imported into Britain, 
of which 14,109 tons came from Holland, 
The rich cheese called Stilton is made in 
Leicestershire: it is not sufficiently mellow 
for use under two years old. Double and 
single Gloucester cheese is also well known. 
The former is made of the milk and cream, 
the latter of the milk and half the cream. 
Bath and York are famous for cream cheeses. 
Good cheeses are produced in large quantities, 
in Holland. In Gouda cheese, which is con¬ 
sidered the best in that country, muriatic 
acid is used instead of rennet. * Hence it is 
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never infested with mites. Parmesan cheese 
from Parma, in Italy, is skim-milk cheese, 
owing its rich flavour simply to the fine 
harbage on the banks of the river Po. Swiss 
cheese, especially that of Gruyere, is pleasing 
to some tastes. It is flavoured with herbs. 
British imports of cheese have hitherto been 
chiefly from Holland.— Tomlinson , page 359, 
Faulkner ^McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , 
p. 271. Statist, of Commerce. 

C1IEESTA, a river near Panch Gatchee in 
Rung poor, 

CHEETA. IIind. Plumbago Zeylani* 
calyliut. 

CHEETAH. Hind. The several leopards 
and panthers of India, are so named, the 
word meaning spotted, in opposition to the 
striped markings of the tiger. The word is 
used by the natives of India, but they prefix 
another word to indicate the particular 
animal intended : it is however a term which 
Europeans use more than natives. Generally, 
by the word cheetah, is meant the Felis 
leopardus, Schreb. The F. pardus is called 
the Gor-bacha, and the hunting leopard 
the shikari cheetah. The black or kala 
cheetah is supposed by some to be a variety 
of the F. pardus. The hunting leopard, the 
Felis jubata, is carried to the field on a flat- 
topped cart, without sides, drawn by two 
bullocks, each animal has two attendants, and 
is loosely bound by a collar and rope to the 
back of the vehicle, but is also held by the 
keepers by a strap round the loins. A leathern 
hood covers their eyes. By skilful manage¬ 
ment the cart approaches within two hundred 
yards of the game. The cheetah is then un¬ 
hooded and loosed from its bonds, and it drops 
quietly off the cart. It approaches them 
at a slow, crouching canter, masking himself 
by every bush and inequality of ground. As 
soon, however, as they begin to show alarm, 
he quickens his pace, and is in the midst of 
the herd in a few bounds, rolls over the one 
he fixes on, and in an instant is sucking the 
life-blood from its throat. The instant that the 
deer is pulled down, a keeper runs up, hoods 
the chetah, cuts the victim’s throat, and receiv¬ 
ing some of the blood in a wooden ladle, 
thrusts it under the leopard’s nose. The 
antelope is then dragged away and placed in 
a receptacle under the cart, while the chetah 
is rewarded with a leg for his pains.— 
Mundy's Sketches in India , Vol. /., p. 50. 

CHEETA-MEENA, a branch of the Meena 
race from whom spring the Mair or Mera race, 
the mountaineers of Rajpootana, one of the 
aboriginal races of India, whose country is 
styled Mairwarra, or.“the region of hills.” 
The Mair is a branch of the Mena or Maina . 
The Mair is also called Mairote aud Mairawui; 
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Mairwarra is that portion of the Aravalli noticed by Wilson as the Chegavan or Chek- 
chain between Komulraerand Ajmeer, a space avan, whom he describes as a man of low 
of about ninety miles in length, and varying caste, commonly a Tair,one whose occupation is 
in breadth from six to twenty. Rajpootana drawing toddy, The tradition is that the Chego 
rises from three to four thousand feet above came originally from Ceylon, where they belong- 
the level of the sea. Mera is ‘a mountain’ ed to the military caste. The Chego say that in 
in Sanscrit; Mairawut and Mairote i of or be- the time of Cheramperumal. a washer-woman, 
longing to the mountainthe name of the Al- whose house adjoined that of an Ajari (carpen- 
banian mountaineer, Mairiote, has the same ter), being occupied as usual in washing a 
signification. The Muir are a branch of the cloth in water mixed with ashes, and having 
Cheeta, an important division of the Mena, a no one at hand to hold the other eud of it, 
race which consists of as many branches as called to a young daughter of the Ajari, 
their conquerors, the rajpoots. All these wild who was alone in the house, to assist her. 
races have the vanity to mingle their pedigree The child, not knowing that this was an in- 
with that of their conquerors, though in doing fringement of the laws of her caste, did as she 
so they stigmatize themselves. The Cheeta- was requested, and then went home. The 
Mena accordingly claim descent from a grand- washerwoman was emboldened by this affair 
son of the last Chohan emperor of Delhi. Unail to enter the Ajari’s house a few days after- 
and Anoop were the sons of Lakha, the nephew wards ; and upon the latter demanding angrily 
of the Chohan king. The coconut was sent from how she dared to cross his threshold, the 
Jessulmer, offering princesses of that house in woman answered scornfully that he belonged 
marriage, but an investigation into their now to the same caste as she did, since her 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were daughter had helped to hold her cloth. The 
the issue of a Mena concubine : and their Ajari, learning the disgrace that had befallen 
birth being thus revealed, they became exiles him, killed the washerwoman. Upon this, 
from Ajmeer, and associates with their mater- her friends complained to Cheramperumal, 
nal relatives. Unail espoused the daughter who espoused their cause, and threatened the 
of a Mena chieftain, by whom he had Cheeta, carpenters : whereupon the latter combined 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly together to take refuge in Ceylon, where they 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, were favourably received by the king of Candy, 
who occupied the northern frontier near Cheramperumal begged the king of Candy 
Ajmeer, became maliomdans about fifteen to send them back, promising to do them no 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth injury. The Ajari did not place entire 
from the founder of the race, was created confidence in these promises, but asked the 
Dawad Khan by the hakim of Ajmeer ; and as king to send with them two Chego aud their 
Athoon was bis residence, the “ Khan of wives, to witness Cberamperumars conduct 
Athoon 11 signified the chief of the Mairotes. towards them, and to protect them. The king 
Athoon is still the chief town of the Mair granted their request, with the stipulation 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the princi- that on all occasions, such as weddings and 
pal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop also deaths and other ceremonies, the Ajari should 
took a Mena wife, by whom he had Burrar, bestow three measures of rice on each of these 
whoso descendants have continued true to Chego and their descendants, as a tribute for 
their original tenets. Their chief places are this protection; a custom which still exists. 
Burrar, Bairawara, Mundilla, &c. The Mena If the Ajari is too poor to afford the outlay, 
were always notorious for their lawless habits, be is still obliged to present the requisite 
and importance has been attached to them so quantity of rice, which is then given back to 
far back as the period of Bemldeo , the cele- him again ; the privilege of the Chego being 
brated prince of Ajmeer, whom the bard Chaud thus maintained. From these two couples all 
states to have reduced them to submission, the Chego of Malabar are said to be desceud- 
making them “ carry water in the streets of ed. This caste comes next below that of the 
Ajmeer.” Like all mountaineers, they broke Sudra, but is considered much less honour- 
out whenever the hands of power were feeble, able. In times of civil war or rebellion, the 
•—Tod's Rajasthan , Vol I. p. 681. Chego are bound to take up arms for the law- 

CHEETUL. Hind. The spotted deer. Cervus ful sovereign; and some princes employ them 
axis. as soldiers on other occasions, if they have 

CHEGA GADDA.Tel. Vangueria spinosa. not a sufficient force of Nairs. Their principal 
R . i. 536. The tree is not found in Southern occupation is that of drawing' Toddy, which 
India. is compulsory on their caste; this operation 

CHEGA, Tel, Sanseviera Roxburghiana, is performed by cutting the top off the cocoa- 
Schull. 1 palm, and collecting in vessels the juice which 

CHEGO* arac in Malabar, who seem to be | exudes from»it. The Chego are sub-divided 
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into two castes: the Cbego and the Twen 
Chego. 

CHEHEL. Pbrs. Properly Cbabal. Near 
the Jehan Numa in Shiraz, is a building called 
Chehal Tan , “ the forty bodies or persons/’ 
Another, the Haft Tan , or “ seven persons,” 
from the number of holy men there buried. 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol. II., p. 2. 

CHEH’L-WASTI, or captain of forty, 
amongst the Nasiri, a nomad race who occu¬ 
py the Tohti and Hotuki countries in sum¬ 
mer and the Daman or skirts of the Suliman 
range in winter. In their migrations, they 
appoint a cheh’l wasti or captain of forty and 
a director general. See Affghan. Nasiri. 

CHEHOOB, a pale brownish colored cor¬ 
dage of Beerbhoom, coarse and of moderate 
strength.— Royle. 

CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI. Cruciferae. 
Wall Flower. The name is from Clieir, the 
hand, and anthos, a flower. Derives its Eng¬ 
lish name from growing wild on old walls and 
ruins in England. It is of a light yellow 
colour, but, when cultivated in gardens, as¬ 
sumes a rich dark tint, mixed with brown. 
The double variety of a yellow colour, and 
striped with deep orange, is seldom known to 
blossom in the peninsula. In the Punjab it 
is called Lahori subu.— Riddell. 

CHEIRONECTES. The frog-fish of the 
British, in India, belongs to the family of 
lophiadae or anglers, and are met with in many 
seas. In this group the bones of the carpus 
form arms that support the pectoral fins, and 
enable these fishes to walk along the moist 
ground, almost like quadrupeds. Cheironectes 
immaculatus, Ruppell, has feet or claws rather 
than fins.— Tennent's Sketches of the Nat. IHs. 
of Ceylon, p. 330, 331. See Fishes. 

CHEIROMELES TORQUATUS, Horsf. 
One of the Vespertilionidae found in Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Siam and Western Asia. It is 
5| inches, long, and expansion nearly two feet. 
CHEIROPTERA. Bats. 

Flitter mice, Eng. Pipistrelli, It. 

Chauve souris, Fa. Nottoli, „ 

Fleder mauser, Ger. Vespertiliones, Lat. 
Gudhul, Hind. Shub-para, Pers. 

Chum Gudhul, „ Trinjau, Tam. 

. Bat, Eng. 

A sub-order of the Order Primates. The 
bats, or flitter mice, derive their scientific 


Fam, Vampyrid®, Varapyre bats. 

Sub-Fam. Megadermatin®. 

1 Gen. Megaderma 4 species. 

Sub-Fam. Rhiuolophin®. 

5 Gen. Rhinolophus lit species, Hip- 
posideros 10 species, Galops 1 species, 
Rhinopoma 1 species, Nycteris 1 
species. 

Fam. Noctilionidae. 

Sub-Fam. Taphozoin®. 

1 Gen. Taphozous 3 species. 

Sub-Fam. Noctilonin®. 

1 Gen. Nyctinonus 1 species. 

Fam. Vespertilionidae. 

Sub-Fam. Scofcophilin®. 

3 Gen. Scotophrlus 6 species, Noctulinia 

1 species, Nycticejus 8 species. 

Sub-Fam. Vespertilionin®, 

8 Gen. Lasiurus 1 species, Murina 2 
species, Kerivoula 4 species, VeBpertilo 
5 species, Myotis 5 species, Plecotus 

2 species, Barbastellus 3 species, Nyc- 
topilus 1 species. See Mammalia. 

CHEIROPUS TOUQUATUS. Muller. 
a Syn. of Cheiromeles troquatus, one of the 
Vespertilionidae. 

CHEITUN, a Brahmin of Nuddea, who, in 
the beginning of the 16th century, introduced 
the reforms of Ramanund into Bengal. 

CHEKAVAN,or Chegavan, Mai. A toddy 
drawer in Malabar.— Wilson. See Chego. 

CHEKONADI. Tkl. Cadaba indica, Lam. 

CHERURTI TIVYA. Tel. Pentatropis 
raicrophylla. R. ii. 35. 

CHEL. Hind. Cannabis sativa. 

CHELAH, according to Malcolm (1, 366) 
means literally an adopted dependant, it 
neither applies to a slave, nor an adopted 
child, but to a person who is admitted to the 
claims of a dependant relation. In use, it 
means a disciple, a pupil, a slave. Tod (ii. 608) 
says it includes servitude or domestic slavery, 
but implies, at the same time, treatment as a 
child of the family, or disciple. Tod mentions 
that at Bbynsror, the head of the establish¬ 
ment came forth to bestow his blessing on him 
and to beg something for his order. He how¬ 
ever, in the first place, elected Colonel Tod 
one of his chela , or disciples, by marking his 
forehead with a tika of hhaboot, which he took 


name from the two Greek words kheir, a hand, 
and pteron, a wing, from the circumstance 
that a membranous fold of tbeir skin, commen¬ 
cing from their neck, spreads out between 
their fore feet anh their fingers. They are 
mammiferous animals, and include four 
families, viz. 

Fam. Pteropopidae. Frugivorous Bats. 

4 Gen. Pteropus 4 species, Cynopterus 
2 species, Macroglossus I species. 
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from a platter made of dhak-h&ves,—Malcolm. 
Tod f s Travels, Central India , Vol. i, p. 1,366. 
1,608. See xMath. 

CHELANTHE PATTE. Maleal. Bark 
of Thespesia populnea. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL. Bbno. Stiilingia 
sebifera. 

CHELBENAH. Greek. Galbanum. 
CHELICUT, near Antalo in Tigre, in 
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Abyssinia. This town is said by Lefebvre 
and Ferret and Galinier to contain about 
3,000 inhabitants. — James' Par. Pass. 

CHELIFER. Amongst the insects which 
infest books in India are two genera, which 
are usually regarded as accomplices in the 
work of destruction, but which, on the con¬ 
trary, pursue and greedily feed on the larvje 
of the death-watch and tho numerous aoari 
which are believed to bo the chief depredators 
that prey upon books. One of these malign¬ 
ed genera, is a tiny tailess scorpion I 
(Chelifer), of which three species have been 
noticed in Ceylon, the Cb. librorum Temp. 
Ch. oblongum Temp .—and Ch, acaroides 
Uermnan , the last of which it is believed 
had been introduced from Europe in Dutch 
and Portuguese books. Another genus of 
book insects is the Lepisma, the fish insect 
genus, and called so by Fabricius from its 
fish-like scales, tiny silvery creatures which 
feast on the acari and soft-bodied insects 
that infest books. There have only been 
two species described, viz., tho L. niveo-fasci- 
atus and L. niger, Temp. It has six legs.— 
See Bane. 

CHE-LING-TCHA-POO. A division of 
the country of the Kalkas, in the district of 
Pola,adjoining the Russian district Selingsky. 
See Kalkas. 

CHELKA DUDUGA. Tel. Unona dis¬ 
color. 

CHELLAWN. II., properly Chilan, an in¬ 
voice, a passport, from Chilana, Hind, to 
forward. 

CHELLO. Tam. Termites. 

CHEL-MAR-ZAI, One of the four divisions 
of the Med, a sea faring and fishing population 
on the sea ports of the Mekran coast, the 
other three divisions are Guzbur, Ilormari 
and Jellar-zai. See Kelat, p. 492. Mekran. 

CHELMON ROSTRATUS. Linn. One of 
the archer fishes. Chaetodon rostratus Shaw, is, 
according to Sir J. E. Tennant, the archer fish 
of the fresh waters of India. On seeing a fly 
settle over head on a leaf, it propels a drop 
of water and brings it down. See Ch&todon 
toxotes. 

CHELONE. Flowering plants named from 
Chelone , a tortoise, the flowers are scarlet, 
orange, white and purple.— Riddell. See 
Scrophulariacese. 

CHELONIA, an order of reptiles, known 
as tortoises and turtles, generally considered 
the first by zoologists. They are also termed 
Testudinata, from testudo, the Latin for a 
tortoise. They belong to the section of Cata- 
phracta or sheilded reptiles, and the families, 
genera and species in S. E Asia are as 
under:— I 


Sec. A, Cataphkacta. Sheilded Reptiles. 
Order Ciielonia. 

Fam . Testudinidce . 

Gen. Tostudo Indies. Gmel. Galap. 

„ radiata, Shaw. Madag. 

„ stellata, Shaw. Vizag. 

„ platynotus,/i/y/A. Burm. 

„ elongata, Blyth . Arak. 

and Ten. 

Gen. Homopua Ilorsfieldii, Gray. 

Affgh. 

Fam. Geoemydidce. 

Gen. Manouria Emys, Gray. Moulm. 
Gen. Geoemyda grandis, Gray* Tenas. 

„ tricarinata, Bly. Cliaibassa. 

Gen. Cuora Amboinensis, Baud. Malac- 
and Ten. 

Gen. Cyclemis orbiculata, Bell Burm. 
Fam. Emydidce. 

Gen. Emys nnclialis, Blyth. Java. 

„ Hamiltonii, Gray. Calcutta. 

„ trijuga, Schweiyg , Arakan. 

and Madras. 

„ nigra, Blyth. Tenasser. 

,, aeb*. 

Gen. Tetraonyx Lessonii, Dum et Bib. 

Cal. Ten. 

Gen. Pjatagur lineatus, Gray. S. E. 

India. 

„ Thurgii, Gray. Calcutta. 

„ dhongoka, Gray. Central 

India. 

„ Berdinorci, Blyth . Pegu 

„ ocellata Dum. Cal. 

„ trivittata, Dum. Moul. 

Gen. Pangshura tectum, Bell . Calc. 
„ ten tori, Gray. Indus. 

„ flaviventer, Gunth. Beng. 

„ Smith, Gunth. Beng. 

Gen. Platysternum megacephalum. 

Gray . Martaban. 

Fam. Trionycidce. 

Gen. Emyda granosa, Gray. Calcutta. 

„ Ceyhmensis. Gray. Ceylon. 
Gen. Triony* Gangeticus, Cuv, Beng. 

„ Guntberii, Gray. Arak. 
Gen. Chitra Indica, Gray. Hooghly. 
Fam . Chelonidce. 

Gen. Sphargis coriacea, Linn. Tenass. 
Gen. Curetta imbricata, Schweigg . Bay 
of Bengal. 

Gen. Caouana olivacea, Eschs. Bay 
of Bengal. 

Gen. Chelonia virgata, Schwkgg. Bay 
„ midas „ of Bengal., 
Chelonia midas is the green turtle. 
Caretta imbricata, Hawksbill turtle, Ch. 
Caouaua, Loggerhead turtle. As an article of 
food, the Green turtles (Tortues FrancheBofthe 
French), are so highly prized that they have 
become a considerable article of commerce. 
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The fat of many species, when fresh, is UBed CHEMRI. Hind. Eleusine flagellifera. 

with success in lien of butter and oil in cook- CHEMUDU, Tbl. Euphorbia tirucaili, L. 

erv; and in those kinds which have a musky Euphorbia cutteamundu. See Cuttearaundoo. 
odour (Chelonia, Caouana , and C. Caretta for CHEN A. Guz. Chenna, Hind. Cicer arieti- 

instance), is used for embrocations, leather* num. Bengal gram, 
dressing, and as lamp-oil. The imbricated CHENA CULTIVATION. Anglo-Singh. 

turtles furnish that valuable article, tortoise- In Ceylon, means patches of forest, burned, 
shell, or rather the best sorts of it, so highly cleared and cultivated for two or three years 
prized in ancient and modern times, and so and then abandoned, and allowed to 
ornamental and useful in the arts. The eggs become forest lands again. This destructive 
of all species, particularly those of the I form of cultivation is known as Kumari 
Green Turtles, are excellent. The following j on the western coast of India, —Tement. 
Asiatic Chelonia are arranged according to Dr. Cleghorn. See Kumari. 
their geographical distribution, from Dr. ,7. E. CHEN A. Hind. Panicum miliaceum. P. 

Gray’s “ Catalogue of the Tortoises and Croco- pilosum. It is sown and reaped in the hot sea- 
diles, *fcc., in the collection of the British son after all the rubbee crops have been cut. 
Museum.” it needs much water, hence the saying 

Chena ji ka lena, 

Choudab pani dona, 

Byar chale to, na lena na dena, 

To get the chena crop water it fourteen 
times. If a blast strike it, then neither 
harvesting nor selling— Elliot. 

CHENAB, the Acesines of the Greeks, is 
the largest of the five great rivers of the 
Punjab. It is also called the Trimab. Ptole- 
| my called it Sindabal or Sandabilis, but the 
i Greek historians of Alexander called it 


near the Bara Lacha pass. The Chandra and 
Bliaga rise on opposite sides of the Bara Lacha 
puss which is in lat. 32* 45' N. and long. 77° 
22 E.—and as their junction form theChenab, 
they give also its Sanscrit name Chundra- 
bhaga, or moon garden, which the Ayeen-i- 
Akbari, calls the Chanderbaka. It runs north- 
Chelonophagi, inhabited the shores of India west to Murumurdwun ; south-west to its 
and the Red Sea as Strabo and Pliny confluence with the Jlielum, thence soutb- 
testify. They used the shells of the turtles wes t to the Ghara, or continuation of the 
which they caught for roofs for their houses Sutlej. Its length to the Ghara is 765 miles, 
and boat,8. The largest shell seen in modern It descends at the average rate of 40 ft. per 
times was, 7 feet.— Yule's Cathay and the way mile for the first 200 miles. Its estimated 
thither. Eng. Cyc. 1004, 1007. See Reptiles, elevation at Kishtwar, is 5,000 ft. It receives 
CHELYTREOUS GENERA. See Coleop- the Suruj Bhagu Murumurdwun and the 
tcra. Dliark all short streams. It becomes 

CIIEMA KURA. Tel. Colocasia antiquo- navigable for timber rafts at . Aknur. 
rum, Schott. Above Darwas, the Chenab is a rapid, noble 

CHEMANTI. Tel. Chrysanthemum Rox- river, running through a deep rocky channel 
burghii, Desf, The portion of the Chenab which passes 

CHEMBAGA MOTTU. Maleal. Michelia through the territories of the maharaja of 
Rheedii. Kashmir is about 200 miles long. From 

CHEMBADIYADU. Tel. A fisherman, the junction of the Chandra and Bagha at 
CHEMBU NARINGI. Maleal. Indigo* Tandi, in British Lahul, to Aknur, where the 
fera enneaphylla. river debouches upon the plains, its length is 

CHEMMAN. Maleal. A carrier. See about 300 miles. The fall, according to Gene- 
Chamar. ralA. Cunningham, is 34 feet per mile .from 

CHEM-MARA. Mal. Amoora rohituka. Tandi to Kisthawar, and 26 feet per mile 
CHEMPAKAM. Mal. Michelia champac. from Kisthawar to Aknur. The flora of the 
Linn. upper valley agrees in most respects with that 
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Akesines. Its source has never been reacuedby 
Europeans, but is placed in the high land of 
Tibet, about lat. 32° 50' N., Ion. 77° 40' E. 


River Tigris. 
Tyrse Rafeht. 

Cabal. 

Testudo Horafieldii. 

India. 
Testudo Itidica, 
Emys tectum. 

Emys tentoria. 
Emys Davaucellii- 
Emys trijuga. 

Emys lineata. 

Emys dhongok a 
Emys Thurjii. 

Emys trivittata. 
Emys ocellata. 
Emys Hamiltonii. 
Tetraonyx Batagur. 
Emyda punctata. 
Tyrse Gangetica. 
Dorgania subplana, 
Cliitra Indica. 

Ceylon. 
Testudo stellata. 
Emys seba. 


Geoemyrla fSpenglcri. 
Geoemyda Bealii. 
Geoemyda Jteevesii. 
Geoemyda mutica. 
Geoemyda nigricans. 
Cistudo trifasciata. 
PJatystemou megacepha- 
lum. 

Tyrse perocdlata. 

Japan. 

Emys Japonica. 
Sumatra. 

Geoemyda spinosa. 
Emys crassicullis, 

Emys platynota. 

A mboyna. 

Cistudo Amboinensis. 

Java. 

Cistudo dentata. 

Tyrse Javanica. 

Indian Ocean. 
Caouana caretta. 

Red Seu. 

Caretta imbricata.— Eng 



CHENNA. 


CHENSUAR. 


of Kunawar, lower down there is an approach 
to the vegetation of the outer Himalaya.— 
Dr. Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet , p> 348. Cleghorn Punjab Report , 
p. 134, 153. History of the Punjab, Vol. /, 
p. 10, 11. See Jamu. Khefcri. Punjab. 

CHENCHALI KUltA. Tel. Digera 
muricafca, Mart., also Achy ran thes polygonoi- 
des H ? 

CHGNCHKA. Beng. Limnochloa planta- 
ginea. 

CHENCHWAR, See Chensuar. 

CHENDAMALY ALUBEEYUM. Sans. 
Civet. 

CHENDANA. Beng. Hind. Tel. Pterocar- 
pus santalinus. 

CHENDANAM. Tam. Sandal-wood. Santa- 
lum album. Chendana nun®. Tel, Oil of 
Santalum album. 

CHENDI. Gvz . Hind. Rags. 

CHEND-POTLA. Tel. Trichosanthes cu- 
cumerina. Lin. 

CHENDREE or TOONG. Duk. Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CHENDU PIIOOL. Hind. Flower cf 
Parkia biglandulosa. 

CHENDURAPA CHETTU. Tel. Rot¬ 
tlera tinctoria. 

CHENDURU. Tam. Carthamns tincto- 
rius. Safflower. Chenduruku yennai, Tam. 
Safflower Oil. 

CHENE. Fr. Bark of Qnercus. Oak bark. 

CHENEBROON. A tree of Akyab used 
in housebuilding. Grows to a large size, and 
is plentiful in the Ramree and Sandoway dis¬ 
tricts.— Gal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

CHENEE-KAM. Guz. Hind. Porcelain ; 
Earthenware. 

CHENEVL Fr. Hemp seed. 

CHENGALI GADDI. Tel. Panicum 
commutatum, Nees. 

CHENGIZ KHAN. See Changez khan. 

CHEMBU NARINGI. Malkal. Indi- 
gofera enneaphylia, 

CHENI. Tel, Oryzasativa. Linn. 

CHENJUL. Hind. Nussiessya hypo- 
leuca. 

CHENKPURI, alsoThungon-Puri, Burm. 
The elytra or wing cases of the genus Bupres- 
tis, Order Coleoptera. See Beetles. 

CHENNA. Hind. Cicer arietinum. Linn. 
This is often called Bengal gram, in contra¬ 
distinction to Koolti or Madras gram, Doli- 
chos uniflorus. 

CHENNANGI. Tel. Lagerstroemia 
macrocarpa, R. f and L. parviflora, R. ii. 505. 

CHENNA, also Chinna. Tam. Small. 
Many towns seem to be called from that word, 
viz. 

Chennampully, in L. 77° 40' E. and 
L> 15° 20' N. Chennapoor, L. 75° 42' E. and 
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L. 19° 30" N. Chennaputten, L. 77° 17' E. and 
L. 12° 40’ N. Chennar, in L. 77° 19' E. and 
Lat. 10° 22' N. Chennaryanpilly, L. 79°20' E. 
and L. 16° O' N. Chenniachutran, L. 78° O' E. 
and L. 10° 2T N. Cbennumputty, L. 75 w 45' 
E.andL. 11° 42'N. 


CHENNAT NAIR, a forest near Palghat, 
which at one time furnished a large supply of 
well grown Terminalia glabra, Pfcerocarpus 
marsupium, and Inga xylocarpa. 

CHENOPODIACEiE. An order of plants 
known as the goose-foot tribh, about 44 
species of which occur in the South and S. 
East of Asia of the genera Ohenopodium, 
Beta, Blitum, aalieornia, spinacia, Basella, 
Salsola, and artriplex, several species of which 
are used either for culinary purposes or for the 
manufacture of soda. Garden Oracli [Atriplex], 
Chard-Beet, Beet, Mangold Wurzel [Beta], 
belong to this order, and soda is obtained 
from species of Salsola and Salicornia. C. 
album (Betu Sag.) common in Bengal, is 
used by the natives as a pot herb : C. lacinia- 
tum, an erect annual and C. viride, of which 
there are two varieties. C. olidum, stinking 
goose foot, smells like putrid saltfish and ex¬ 
hales ammoniacal gas: it is employed as an 
emmenagogue and antispasmodic. Various 
Chenopodaceous plants, with grasses of the 
usual species, are met with in the North of 
\nd\n.-~ Q'Shanghnessy, page 523. Voigt. Eng. 
Cyc. 


CIJENOPODIUM ALBUM. Linn. Roxb. 


Khuljeh ke baji, 
Bhatwa, 

Rue tan ala, 


Duk. 

Hind. 

Sans. 


Parnpu kire, Tam. 

Pappu kura, Tel. 

Chakra varti kura, „ 


—A ins. Mat. hid. p. 255. 
GT1ENOPODIUM VIRIDE. Rox. 


Rockeb el jammel, Arab. 1 Betoya, Beng. 

Beto sag, Bung. | Chawut, By. 

CHE NOPODIUM VULGARE. 

Goosefoofc, Eng. | Bhatwa, Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 7,000 
feet. Entirely a rain crop, grows to six feet 
high, seeds considered nourishing .—Cleghorn 
Punjab Report , p> 66. 

CHENSUAR, or Chenchwar, (Suar or 
Surah) also Cbentsu, a wild, half-savage, forest 
tribe inhabiting the Eastern Ghats of the 
peninsula of India. They are known to 
their settled neighbours as the Chenchu 
kulam, Chenchwar, and Chensuar. They seem 
to be the people whom Wilson names Chen- 
chu-vadu (vadu, Tel., a man.) They are about 
1,200 in number, and dwell in tbe tract of 
juugle covering tbe westernmost range of 
the Eastern Ghat line, between the Pennar 
river and the Kistnah, and known locally as 
the Nulla-Mulla, and the Lankamulla. They 
inhabit clearings in the forest, live in beehive 
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CHENSU KARRIR. 

shape huts like the African, Nicobarian andi 
many of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These are 
of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
high, aud a conical straw roof, with a screen 
for a door. The men are almost nude. The 
women dress like the wandering female bas¬ 
ket makers whom they resemble in features. 
The features of the men are small, but the 
expression is animated, cheek-bones higher 
and more prominent than those of the hind us 
in general, nose flatter, and nostrils more 
expanded; their eyes black and piercing; 
in stature they are slightly shorter than their 
neighbours, and they are slightly, but well 
made, except about the knee, which is large, 
and the leg. The colour of the skin is darker, 
and there seems a tendency to cutaneous erup¬ 
tion. Newbold characterises them as between a 
Tiling and a Jakun of the Malay peninsula, 
They have no language of their own, but 
speak Telugu with a harsh and peculiar 
pronunciation. Brahmans say they formerly 
were shepherds of the Yerra Golla caste. They 
have large dogs, and a few are employed as 
hill police, in the pass from the Kuman to 
Badwail. The Nandial Clienchwar assert 
their ignorance of a god or a soul. They 
have no images. They are polygamists; they 
bury their doad, but sometimes burn, and, 
like the Tartars, the Nandial Clienchwar carry 
the deceased’s weapons to the grave. They 
use the spear, hatchet, the matchlock, or 
a bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with 
iron. They look on weaving aud other 
manufacturing arts with contempt, and they 
have in general only a rag for covering. They 
are patient and docile. It is suggested by 
Mr. Logan that the Chensuar are a continu¬ 
ation of the wild forest Surah of the moun¬ 
tainous tracts further north in the line of the 
Eastern Ghats. Vocabularies of six of the 
non Arian tongues, the Kond, Savara, Gadaba, 
Yerukala, and Ohentsu are given at p. 39, 
No. of 1856, of Beng. As. Soc. Journal. 
Newhold in R. As. Soc. Journ. 1865. Logan 
in Journ. Ind. Arch.— Newhold. 

CHENSU KARRIR, amigratory race men¬ 
tioned by Buchanan as residing in the hilly 
tracts near Coimbatore. They are described 
as without houses or cultivation, but by 
snares, or with the bow, catch birds or large 
game which they dispose of for rice; the white 
aut is said to be used by them for food. 
They approach their game under the shelter 
of a cow or buffalo, which they have taught 
to stalk.. Their language is a dialect of the 
Tamil with a few Cauarese words intermixed. 
Those near towns learn the use of Telugu 
words. A Tamil man is unable to understand 
their language* A few reside in little huts 
outside, on the outskirts of villages, aud have 


CHERA. 

a little blanket, but tbeir ordinary clothing is 
a loin cloth, and in the denser forests they 
dwell in caves or hollows of trees, or under 
the shelter of a hut made of branches of trees, 
and use only a few leaves for covering. 
They describe the Animali as their original 
country. Buchanan „ 

CHENVUKOTTl. Mal. A coppersmith. 

CHEONTL Hind. Ant. Enq. 

CHEPANG, Haiyu and Kusundu, three 
uncivilized Bhot tribes who reside amid the 
dense forests of the central region of Nepal, 
to the westward of the great valley; they 
dwell in scanty numbers, aud nearly in a state 
of nature. They have no apparent affinity with 
the civilized races of the country, but live 
in huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits and the produce of the chase. The 
Chepang are slight, but not actually deform¬ 
ed though with large bellies. Mr. Hodgson 
says they are of Mongol descent. Their lan¬ 
guage is akin to the Lhopa. The Chepang, 
Haiyu, and Kusunda, seem to belong to the 
Rawat group of frontier populations. They 
are named by Mr. Hodgson, the Durre, Den- 
war and Bramho, which Mr. Latham believes 
to be the same as Tharu, Dhungur, and pos¬ 
sibly ltawi, but more likely Dher, Dungar 
and Brahman. They occupy the districts 
where the soil is moist, the air hot, and the 
effluvia miasmatic. Nothing is known of their 
language.- —Latham. See India, 311, 317. 

C HEP ATT. Hind. Cakes made of wheaten 
flour and water or milk, and baked on the 
girdle. They form the principal article of 
diet of the hindoos of North-western India 
and of the rajpoot races. 

CHEPOOKOO VALELLOO, a grass 
grown in Kimedy, from the mots of which 
neat table mats and teazing brushes are made. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a few 
neat table mats were exhibited from Kimedy, 
and some teazing brushes made from the roots 
of this grass, such as likely to command 
a ready sale, if they could be brought promi¬ 
nently to notice. The botanical name of the 
plants from which they are made is not yet 
ascertained. 

CHEPPU TATTA. Tel. This term is 
applied to several plants, Desmodium poly- 
carpum, D. G. Hedysarum purpureum, R . 
iii. 358. Coldenia procumbens, Asarum Euro- 
peum and Elytraria crenata. 

CHEPU-NARINGI. Tam. Indigofera 
enueaphylla. Linn. 

CHEPU-TATAKO. Tel. Asarabacca. 

CHER. Hind, of Chenab, Armeniaca vul¬ 
garis, Apricot. 

CHERA. Thalictrum foliolosum. 

CHERA, an aucient dynasty in the south 
of the Indian peninsula, the rise and fall of 
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CHEROO. 


CHERRAPOONJI. 


which, as also the extent of their dominions, 
are only vaguely known. They seem to have 
risen on the fall of the Pandya sovereignty, 
and to have ruled over Travancore and 
Coimbatore, and parts of Salem. See Kerala, 
Narapati, Pandiya. 

CHER AIT A, Hin. The name given to the 
stalks of several Indian plants, all of them 
valuable bitters, equivalents of gentian, ob¬ 
tained from tbe genera Ophelia, Exacum, 
Adenoma and Andrographis (Justicia). The 
properties of the Indian species of Gentianem, 
with the exception of two or three of the 
Himalayan ones, do not seem to have been 
largely investigated.— Dr. Clrghorn Ed. New 
Phil. Mag . No. 6 of April 1856. See Cliirctta. 

CHERAKEN. Jav. Croton seed. 

CHERAMBOLA. Port. Cicca disticha. 

CHERAMELLA, or HAURI-PHAL. 
Bkng. Cicca disticha. 

CHEREMIN. Malay. Cicca disticha. 

CHERAM PERMAL. an ancient sovereign 
from whom all the royal races of Malabar 
claim descent, aud who is supposed to have 
built Calicut. 

CHERAN, the name of the Chora race, who 
ruled at Kerala on the Malabar coast. See 
Chera. 

CHERA PUNJI., a town and hill station 
in theKhassya hills, 360 miles from Calcutta. 
See Cherra-punji. 

CHERIBON, or CHElilMAI. A moun¬ 
tain, in lat. 6° 541' S., and long. 108° 28 
E. in the north of Java, is 10,323 feet high. 
— Horsburyk. 

CHER1KER BODI. Tel. Saccharum 
offioinarum, Linn. 

CHER1MELLE. In Japan, this fruit is 
pricked all over with a needle, and laid iti 
water. For use it is boiled up with sugar, 
and kept with syrup in glass bottles. These 
fruits are often eaten with tea. They are 
sometimes eaten unripe with a little salt, and 
may, likewise, when in that state, be preser¬ 
ved in salt. Sometimes they are eaten ripe, 
and have then a subacid taste.— Thimbero’s 
Travels, Vol. II., p. 292 and 293. 

CHERIVELU. Tkl. Hedyotis umbellata. 
Linn. 

CHERKUSH. Hind. Prunus Armeniaca. 

C HERO MAR, a slave race of Malabar, 
who follow the rule of Maruma Katayan. See 
Polyandrya, p. 108. 

CHEROO, aborigines in Gbazeepur, a part 
of Gorukpur, the southern part of Benares 
and Mirzapur and Behar. They are some¬ 
times said to be a branch of the Bhur. They 
seem to be the same as the Sivira or Seoree, 
but Buchatian considers them distinct. The 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descended 
from the great serpent, from which they may 
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be supposed to be the Nagbunsi of Magadha. 
Remains of buildings attributed to them, 
are found near Buddha Qya, Sasram and 
Ramghur, and the images of Siva and Hanu- 
man found in them indicate that they belong¬ 
ed to tbe hindn religion. They appear to 
have been expelled from their ancient abodes 
by the Pramara of Bhojpur, the Hyobun of 
Hurdi, and the Bhoonhar, a little before the 
first mahotnedan invasion, about which time 
there seems to have been a general convulsion 
in India, during which several tribes acquir¬ 
ed their present possessions. The features 
of the Cheroo are said to resemble the occu¬ 
pants of the Vindhya mountains. They live 
by cutting timber, collecting drugs, and kil¬ 
ling game, and though their numbers are very 
low, they continue to create a rajah for every 
five or six houses, and invest him with the 
tilah in due form. The emperor Sher Shah 
subdued Muharta, a Cheeroo zemindar of 
Behar, which seems to have been a last but 
strong effort of the Cheeroo. The chief of 
Singrowli in Mirzapur is a Cheeroo, though 
lie calls himself a Ben-bans. Sir. H. Elliot 
suggests that the Sivira, Seori and Cheroo, 
may perhaps be the Sauraseni. In the Ilari- 
vausa is the following passage. *' From this 
race came the Sauravira, and Saurasena. 
The great king Saurasena has given his name 
to the country over which he reigned. ,, — 
Elliot. Glos. 

CHEROO AH GHAUT, in L. 74° 0 E., 
and L. 24° 48' N. 

CH E HOOKA. Tkl. Saccharum officinarum. 

CHEROO-MUTI. Bjsng. Amarantus poly¬ 
gon oides. 

CHEROOPU, also Chupatu. Tam. Shoes 

CHEROOTS. The dried leaves of the 
tobacco plant, formed into small rolls for the 
purpose of smoking. Huvanuah cigars are 
usually reckoned the best iu Europe. In 
India, Manilla cigars are most esteemed. Imi¬ 
tation Manillas, Chinsurah Cheroots, Lunkah, 
Duidigul, and Trichinopoly cigars are the chief 
kinds manufactured in India,-— Faulkner. 

CHEROTANNY. Tam.] A light coloured 
wood of Travancore, used for firewood. 

CIIERRA GADAN. Tkl. Indigofera en- 
neaphylla.— 

CHERRAPOONJI, a sanitarium in the 
Khassya hills, in 1. 25° 14' 2* N. aud L. 91° 
40' 5" E. about 4118 or 4125 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is 40 miles north of Sylbet 
and 60 miles south fromGowhatty. The princi¬ 
pal race in the neighbourhood are tbe Khassya, 
able bodied people, who differ little from 
the Garo. They are arranged in petty rajah- 
ships in the Khassya hills. They build their 
houses on piles* they trap fish like the 
people of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. They 
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dread snakes, and Nat worship seems their 
peculiar culture. They distil and drink in 
toxicating liquors. At a place between 
Ringhot and Cherrapunji, and at other places 
in the hills, are bridges made of the fibre 
of the India-rubber tree, as described by 
Captain Yule. This race inter their dead in 
places where they erect oblong pillars, hewn 
or unhewn, three to thirteen in number. 
The climate of Cherrapunji is suited for a 
sanitorium. Colonel Watson described it in 
111. As. Trans. 1834, vol. iii. 25. Fall of rain 
at Cherrapunji has amounted to 600 inches. 
The average fall for August 200 inches. In 
1841, 264 inches fell; occasionally 20 inches 
fall in twenty-four hours.— Bl. As. Trans. 
1844, vol, xiii., 614. Dr* Buist's Catalogue, 
Latham. See Cairns. Cherapunji. 

CHERRIES. See Cherry ; Fruits. 

CHERRO CANNY. Tam.? A light brown 
coloured wood of Travancore, only used for 
firewood.— Col. Frith. 

CHERRO NALMAPELLA, Tam.? Alight 
brown coloured wood of Travancore, specific 
gravity 0-483, used for making canoes.— Col. 
Frith. 

CHERROPOONA. Tam.? A dark coloured 
wood of Travancore, used for building houses. 
—Col Frith. 

CHERROTIMBA. Tam.? A dark coloured 
wood of Travancore, specific gravity 0-843, 
about three feet in circumference, used for 
house-building, tools, &c .—Col. Frith. 

CHERRO VUNJEE. Tam.? A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 0'644, 
used for firewood.— Col. Frith. 

CHERRU. Tel. A tank. 

CHERRU NARRANGE. Malralum. 
Citrus aurantium. 

CHERRU PINAIvOTTE. Can. Maleal. 
Calopbyllum calaba. 

CHERRY. Eng. The fruit of the Primus 
ceraaus. The bird cherry, Primus padus, occurs 
in the Punjab, the N. W. Himalaya, and 
Afghanistan. It has a mawkish tabtc, See 
Fruit, Kabul, Prunus. 

CHERRY. Anglo-Tam. and Telugu, for 
Cheri, a terminal word for a village or town, 
as Tellicherry. 

CHERRY COAL. See Coal. 

CHERRYE. Two towns, one in 1. 72° 49' 
E., and 1. 26° 47' N. The other in 1. 70° 
3F E., and 1. 23* 7' N. 

CHERRY LAUREL. Cinnamomum cerasus* 
CHERRY-S TONE \ OIL. Oil of Prunus 
cerasus. 

CHERRY TREE of Norfolk Island. The 
bark of this tree is used for tanning, and it 
furnishes one of the most useful woods. It 
is decreasing rapidly by being stripped of its 
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niERIJ-PU^A. 

bark, and so left to perish.— KeppeCs huh 
ArchVol. II., p. 282. 

OIIERSYDRUS. A genus of sea snakes, 
of which two species, C. annulatus and C* 
granulatus, occur in the sea at Madras. See 
Hydridae. 

CHERT. A quartzose mineral. 

CHERU. Can. Marking nut. 

CHKRU. 8ee Cheroo. 

OHERUCHIMDA. Mai.. Solatium indi¬ 
cium Linn. 

CHERUKU, also Cberukulo bliedam. Tel. 
Sacchariun ottincinaniin, L. — R. i, 327- The 
Sans. Syn. is Tundarika , a variety of the 
sugarcane. 

CIIARUMAN, a class of predial slaves in 
Malabar, whose name Wilson derives from 
Chern, Maleal, the soil. General Briggs names 
a non-Aryan race Chcrumar.— Wils. Briggs. 

CHERU PINNAY. Tam. Calophylluni 
gpurium. 

CHERU-PUNA in Tamil and Malayala, is 
the small-leaf pool). This wood is the real mast 
poon, which is preferred for the masts of 
shifts or vessels. Peon, or Puna, consists of 
five sorts, all of which are similar in shape and 
growth ; the large sort is of a light bright co¬ 
lour, and may be bad at Mangalore, from the 
forests of Corumcul, in Canara, where it 
grows to a length of one hundred and fifty 
feet. At Mangalore, Mr. Edye procured a 
tree of this sort that would have made a fore¬ 
mast for the Leander, sixty-gun ship, in one 
piece, for the sum of 1,300 rupees, or £149 
sterling. Poon grows in the forests of Cochin 
and Travancore, but it is of a very inferior 
quality to that before stated ; one sort is named 
the Karapa Puna, which is dark poon; and 
Malai Puna, meaning the hill poon; and an¬ 
other sort, the Yellai Puna, or the white 
poon; this sort is small, not more than 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and 
eighteen or twenty feet long. In Canara, 
another sort, named Merchie Puna, grows 
to twenty-eight inches or three feet in 
diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet long ; 
and is very much like Americau birch. It 
is generally defective and not durable ; con-, 
sequeutly, it is never brought from the hills 
for, when felled, it opens and splits at the top 
and but, for many feet in length. The weight 
of the poon may be said to be from forty to 
forty-eight pounds the cubic foot; but the 
lightest he met with was thirty-four and 
three*quarters, and the heaviest fifty pounds 
the cubic foot when dry. The leaf of this 
tree is small and oval, about two by one and 
a half inches broad, and the fruit, grows in 
bunches; it is about the size of coffee-berries; 
from this tho natives extract oil, which is 
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CIIETCHINZI. 


CHIBH. 


used for various nativo purposes,— Eyde, M. 
and C. 

CHERVIL, Chmrophyllum sativum. The 
leaves are used in soups and salads. 

CHESNEY, General, an Officer of the 
Royal Engineers, who, under the orders of the 
British Government, in the years 1835,1836, 
and 1837, conducted the Expedition for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 

CHESNUT of CHINA. Southwellia 
balanghas. 

CI1ESNUTS. Eng. 

Chataignea, Fit. I Castagno, It. 

Kasfcamen, Gfcit. | Castanas, Sr. 

The fruit of the Castanea vesca of Europe. 

CHESNUT TREE. Onnun, IIkb. 

CHESS. The Shatranj of the Persians is sup¬ 
posed to have been invented by a brahman 
who succeeded the dynasty in Sindh. 

CHEST—of opium weighs 141J lbs. with 
lbs. 11 tare, chest of Pekoe tea 7 catties of 
Souchong, and Pouchong 25, and of hyson GO. 
Bengal indiiro lbs. 260.— Simmonds. 

CHETAKUM KURRA. Tel Cliickras- 
sia tabularis. 

CHET AN. Mal. On the Malabar coast 
a man servant, a slave, a weaver of a parti¬ 
cular caste.— Wilson. 

CHETANA SWAMI, a hindu religions 
teacher, the preceptor of Baba Lai, who found¬ 
ed the Baba Lali sect. 

CIIETCHINZI, or Tchetchinzki are tribes 
who were considered the most formidable of 
all those which inhabit the innumerable 
rocky valleys of the eastern line of the Cau¬ 
casus. Their predatory excursions, whether 
in large or small bodies, were not only a dread 
to their own immediate neighbours, tribes 
like themselves, though of less extent and 
power; but their sudden descents, ambus¬ 
cades,and continued warfare,kept the disciplin¬ 
ed Russians constantly on the alert. These 
lords of the mountains seemed never to rest, 
day nor night. Unwearied in their watch 
for prey, like lightning in attack, fur they 
struck, or were lost to sight as quickly. As 
tho mahommedan was the last religion attempt¬ 
ed to be introduced amongst these people, 
they suppose themselves to be good Mussul¬ 
mans. But they have not any knowledge of 
its doctrines. They have no priests of any 
kind; hence their marriages are mere domes¬ 
tic contracts,agreed.on between the parents of 
the parties- The bride always brings a 
dower, consisting of cattle, <&c., proportioned 
in value according to the wealth of her family. 
She is brought home to the house of her 
betrothed husband, and then the ceremony is 
completed by dancing, drinking, and carousal. 
From the custom of the sous never migrating 
from the paternal spot, families, from one 
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stock, increase from single sheds to consider¬ 
able villages. Each habitation of these people 
is separated into three divisions : one for the 
women, another for the men, and a third for 
the horses and other cattle. The whole little 
establishment is then encircled by a fence of 
wicker-work, or stones—Port’s Travels, 
Vol. /., p 62. 

CI1ETEK, a climbing vine of Java, the 
sap of which is poisonous.— 1Ukmore f 53. 

CHETI ANAPA IvAYA, Tkl. Lagenaria 
vulgaris, Scr.—var. wild or bitter kind. 

CIIETI LIRA. Tel. Luffa amara, R. 

CUE LI BUTA. Hind. Abelia triflora. 

CHETI POTLA. Tel. Trichosanthes cu- 
cumerina. L. 

CIJETIPPA, Tel. Hymenodyction excel- 
sum, Wall. 

CIIETKA. From this town to Neilung, on 
the Jankee or Jannubee branch of the Ganges, 
is the lofty pass of Chungsakk.igo, not under 
18,000 feet. See Kanawar. 

CHETKOOL. From this place to Burasoo 
in Gurhwal the road leads over the Sungla 
pass about 16,000 feet high. See Kanawar. 

CHETOR. See Badul, Chittore. 

CHET Ill. Amongst the hindu a cenotaph. 

CHETR1YA. Commonly pronounced 
k’hetri, in the hindu castes, comprises rajas, 
or princes, and soldiers: all the other tribes, 
however, furnish soldiers ; and, indeed, prin¬ 
ces too, if the ambitious individual can effect 
it. “ The natural duties of the Chetriya are 
bravery, glory, fortitude, rectitude, not to flee 
from the field, generosity, and princely con¬ 
duct.”—Gita, ib. See Cbhatriya. 

CHETTI. Tel. Chettia, a Vesya hindu, 
plural Chettiar; the social distinctive term 
applied to the Teling Vesya caste in South¬ 
ern India. It seems to be identical with 
the Seth or Shet, an honorific term for the 
Parsi and Borah, 

CHE ITU. Tel. A tree. 

CHEUNAKA. Sans. Cicer arietinum. 

CHEVA CHETTU, or Mranu, Tel. The 
timber called red wood, 

CHEVICUM. Maleal. Piper nigrum. 

CHKVIKAM. Malay, Piper nigrum. 

CIIEVUKURTI CHETTU. Tel. Slevog- 
tia verticillata, D. Don. Gentiana ver. R. ii. 
71. Adenema hyssopifolium, W. Ic. 600. 

CHEVULAPILLI TIGF, Tel. Ipomoea 
Pes-caproe, Sweet. The name signifies 
‘ Hare-creeper/ 

CHEWA. Hind. Ephedra Gentrdiana. 

CHI. Guz. Hind. Cubebs. 

CHIA KAL Maleal. Pods of Acacia con- 

cinna. 

CHIAN and Cyprus turpentines, gum 
resins, products of apistacia. See Gums. 

CHIBII, A tribe lying south of Kashmir, 
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CU1CKHASSIA TABULA1US. 


but little reclaimed from barbarism cither by 
hindu or mahomedan conquerors. 

CHIBOW, a resin of America. See Balsamo* 

dendron. . , _ T . _ 

CHICACOLE, a town m the Northern Uir- 
cars on the eastern side of the peninsula of 
India. In November 1753 M. Bussy obtained 
it for the French Company, but it was after¬ 
wards ceded to the -English. The sea face 
of the mountains in this district does not 
contain any tree vegetation, which can be 
denominated timber. The Northern Cirears 
consist of the four provinces of Musta- 
fanaggar, Ellore, Rajamundry and Chica- 
cole. They were ceded to the French 
in 1753, and to the English E. I. Company in 
1759. They contain the important towns of 
Ganjam, Chieacole,Vizuinagrum, Vizagapatam. 
Coringa, Yanoor, Masulipatam, Ellore and 
Nizampatanam. It runs fromtheChilka Lake to 
Motapilli, along 470 miles of sea coast, with 
a breadth of from 70 to 100 miles of low 
country, an area of 17,000 geographical miles 
watered by the Kistna, the Godavcry and 
Gotidecama.— Dr. Cleghorris liepoit. 

CHICALDAH, a hill-station in Berar. 
See Chikuldab. 


CHIC1IOLY, in L. 77° 48' E., and L. 22 * 
l'N. 

CHICHONDA. Duk., or Chichunda 
Hind. Trichosanthes anguina. 

CHICHOOLAH, in L. 78° 18'E., andL. 
19° 9'N. 

CHICHOOLY, iiiL 77° 58' E.,and L. 21 c 
20' N. 

CHI-CUOIJ, and Chi Hsicn are district 
Magistrates in the province of Kwang-Tung 
in China. See Kwang Tung Chi. 

CH 1 CHRA. Hind. Butea frondosa. 
CHICIJRI. Hind Plectranthus rugosus. 
CHICHRU, the Himalayan nettle. 
CHICKRASSIATABULARIS. Ad. Jdss. 
Svvietenia chickrassa, lloxh. ii. 379. Ainsl. 

J ChiknuMi TjKNG. Deodar Eng. 

j piulha of Bomhay. l’ublia Maiie. 

J Yiu.im r.uiiM. P.ibba „ 

; Zimina „ Hool ,, 

iDuhwira Can. Aglay marara Tam. 

| Dal mara „ Chittigong chettu Tjjl. 

Bastard, cedar Eng. „ karra „ 

j Chittagong wood „ Chctakum „ ,, 

! Cedar „ 

| This tree occurs in the mountainous couir 
: tries to the east of Bengal. It was discover 
I cd by Mr. Nirnmo on the Toongur Hills in 


CHICANE is the game of Chougan, once 


It occurs in Chittagong, also in Coim- 


universally practised throughout Persia, and batore, &e M where, in common with one or two 
formerly often played on a level piece of other light red-coloured woods, it curreutly 
ground near Shiraz. As a game on foot, we passes under the general name of cedar or bas- 
liavo it in the cricket of England, the Golf or tard cedar, and all are extensively employed in 
Gough and Skintey and hockey of Scotland, and cabinet making. This has quite a cedar-like 
the Hurling-matches of Ireland. Pietro della smell. The wood is well known in Madras 
Yalle (Viaggi, Lettera de Casvin 25 Luglio and easily procured, and is extensively used 
1618) discovered it in the Florentine Calcio. in cabinet making, coming under the denomi- 
Ci* e solo questa differenza tra il giuocliodc nation of Chittagong wood, 1 ’’ being import- 
Persiani e ’1 calcio deFiorenti, die i Fiorentini ed from that province, though it is abundant 
giucano con molta gente a piedi etc a; Ma i in the mountainous parts of the peninsula. 
Persiani, piu nobilmente giucano a cavallo. it is close-grained, light coloured and delicate- 
Sir William Ouseley sees the name Cliugan ly veined, makes beautiful and light furni- 
appear, but slightly disguised, in the chicane ture, but is apt to warp during the season of 
of Languedoc, where the game is played as in hot land winds. According to Dr. Gibson, it 
Persia, with a wooden ball and a club headed is a fine straight-growing tree, rather common 


like a mallet or hammer. — Ouseley s Travels, in the southern jungles of the Bombay Presi- 
Vol. p t 345 , y ee Chougan. denev, but much less so in the northern. 

CHICCORTIE, inL. 77° 41' E. and L. 17° It9 wood Cl)uld Gasil y 1)e creoscted * is va ’ 
5(y N. ** luable for cabinet and house purposes, and is 

PHTPu a mu a • T p , r ,„ 0 used in the Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory 

50' N ^ 1U ^ ^ °° ^ ,,lllld ^ to make plane tables and for furniture work. 

It furnishes one of the Deodars of Malabar. 

CHICHEROULY, in L* 77 ° 20 ' E., and L. It is found also in Canaraand Sunda, in the 
W 15' N. tall jungles near and on the Ghats, particularly 

CHICHERRY, in L. 84° 14' E.,and L. 23° at Gunesh Good. Wood there whiter, but 
25' N. tough and close grained; and, from its gener- 

. CHI-CHIA. Hi^d., also Pudma and Pur- al situation, it is hardly kuown to the car- 


pinja, Hind. Juniperus communis. 

CHICHINDA, Hind. Ti 
anguina. 


is. penter. It grows in the warmer parts of Cey- 

Trichosanthes Ion. Dr. Brandis tells us that there is scat¬ 
tered throughout the forests on elevated 


CHICHINGA. Tel. Trichosanthes anguina. ground in British Burmah (largo trees are 
Snake gourd. scarce) a tree either indeutical with “ Ckitta- 
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CHIHE. 


('I1IKNI-MATTI. 


gong wood" or nearly related to it. A cubic 
foot of it weighs lbs. 24, and in a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet and aver¬ 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 8 feet. This wood was not known to Mr. 
Rohde as a product of the Northern Circars, 
but was imported there among the “ Chittagong 
woods." Beautifully veined and mottled pieces, 
he says, are occasionally met with, but its 
complaiuts during the season of the hot winds 
and dry northerly winds of November and 
December, in the Northern Circars, render i 
articles made of it, containing wide planks and j 
framing, as armouries, very disagreeable bed -1 
room companions. The Chittagong-wood, he j 
adds, is used at Madras for nil purposes for 
which ordinary mahogany would be used in 
Britain, as furniture, panels of carriages, Ac ; 
aud one variety is sufficiently tough to bo em¬ 
ployed for felloes of wheels. Mr. Rohde con¬ 
cludes that all tho woods imported under the 
name of “ Chittagong" is not the produce of 
the same tree, the only wood of the Circars 
at all resembling it is the “ Pinna ayeinpa” of j 
Canjam and northern parts of the Yizauapa-1 
tam districts. Indeed, it would be difficult, 
so far as his recollection enables him to state, 
to distinguish one from the other, though he 
believes it to be from a species of neem, Melia 
azaderachta. These remarks will show that 
the wood of the Chickrassia tabularis filters 
the market indiscriminately, as one of the 
cedars, bastard cedars,deodars, and Chittagong 
woods ; and that several woods are known in 
the market under the name of Chittagong 
wood, though seemingly all possessing a simi¬ 
larity of character which prevents them being 
distinguished, but allows of them all being 
used for one another. The bark is powerfully 
astringent.— Mr. Rohde. Roxb. ii. 379. Drs. 
Gibson, Wight , Cleghorn, Brandis, Voigt 
137. Thw. Bn. PI Zeglan, i. Cl. U. E, J. k 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 250. 

CH1CKUN, also Chicknn dozi. IIind. j 
Plain embroidery. That in use for European 
families is usually called “ work" or Chikkan 
work. It is a large branch of muslin work of 
India. 

CHICORY, Cichorium intibus. The root j 
of this plant is, in Europe, largely employed 
to adulterate coffee. 

CHICUDA. Can. Phaseolus max. 

CHICULDAII, See Chikuldah. 

CHIFFES, Drnpeaux, Drilles. Fr. Rags. 

CHI-FU, Chi-le-chow and the Cbi- 1 - 
tung-chi are the prefects of the province of 
Kwang-Tung. See Kwang-Tung-chi. 
CH1GRT. Can. Antelope cervicapi*a,Patos. 
CHIHE. Hind. A division of tho Gujar 
tribe, 


, CHI 11SIEN. See Chi-fu j Kwang-tung- 
! chi. 

I C Hint A. Hind. The countenance, a 
| descriptive roll. 

j CIIIIIRA-NAVESI. Hind. Taking a 
descriptive roll.—©to. Mtoi. 
j CIIUDRON CHANDANA, also Malayaja. 
■ Sans. Sandalwood. 

j CHIJAKRI. Hind. Podophyllum emodi. 
J CHIJLA. Hind. Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 

J loides. 

C111K. Tam. A screen made of rattans, 
suspended in India outside of verandahs, over 
doors or windows, to keep off the glare of the 
sun’s rays. 'The cliik is ofteu made of strips 
of split bamboo, also of grass, or of the kbus- 
khus grass, the Anatherium muricatum ; the 
Arundo donax, the Saccharum sara and S. 
spontaneum are also largely used for the chiks 
of houses. 

CHI-KAI. Tel. Acacia concinna, D.C. 
Acacia rngata, Buck . 

CHIKAN. Hind. Euonymus fimbriaU. 
CJ1IKAN. Hind. Pers. Embroidery, 
flowers worked in silk, muslin or cotton, on a 
cotton ground. See Chikun. 

CllIKARA. Dkkh. Hind. Antelope qua- 
dricornis, Blain. A. Arabica, Ilemprich. 
A. sub-4-cornutus, Elliot. 

CHIK-CIIAK. Ptyadactylus gecko, a 
lizard of Labuan. It is very domestic, like tbe 
Chaplak of India. It is said to be luminous on 
occasions. 

CH1KATI MRAKU or Tamalamu. Tel. 
Xanthochymus pictorius? R. 

CHIKAYA or Sikaya. Tel. Acacia 
concinna, /). C. Mimosa con. R. ii. 565. 

A. rugatft, Buck The teuder acid leaves are 
eaten in curries and the skin of the ripe legume 
is used like soap to cleanse the hair. 

CHIKI. Hind. Gonffeia holosteoides. 
C11IKILINTA GADDI. Tel. Panicum 
verticil]atum,Z.— R. i. 301. The rapid growth 
of this beautiful grass has given rise to the 
common saying Ghikilinta aiswaryam, lit. 
“ grass like riches"—come and go. 

CHIK-KA BHAIRA. Can. In Mysore, 
a variety of rice. See Oiiza sativa. 

CH’IKKI, Hind. A hand-mill, a quern. 
Elliot 

CHIKKUDU CHKTTU, Lablabcultratus, 

B. G.— W. and A . 773; Ic. 203. Dolichos 
liguosus, R. iii. 307. 

CHIKMAK, Hjnd., orCliakmak. Flint, 
the flint of a gun. 

CHIKNA-KALR. Hind! A kind of soil 
used to remedy kalr or reh. 

CIIIKNI or Chikri, Hind. Buxus sem- 
pervirens. 

CHIKNI-MATTI, Hind. Clay, fire-clay 
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CHILAGADA DUMPA. 


CHILCHIL. 


CHIKRASSI- Beng. Chickrassia tabula- 

riS fjHIKRI- Buxus Nepalensis. 

CHIKSA. A perfumed powder composed 
of a variety of odoriferous substances, gener¬ 
ally mixed up, when used, with sweet scented 
oil (phoolail ka tel).— llerklots. 

CHIKULDAH HILL in lat. 21° 9' N., 
and long. 74° 59' *E. A table-land near to 
and somewhat higher than the fort of Gawil- 
ghur: Gawilahur is situated in about 1. 21 c 
N., and 1. 77° E., aud its height above the 
plain is 2,300 feet; thus it will be 3,600 
feet above the level of the sea, since 
this part of the Berar valley is 1,300 feet 
above the sea. Ckikuldah, elevated 3,750 
feet, is on the Vindhya, or as some call it, the 
Gawilghur range of hills, and about 20 miles 
from the cantonment of Ellichpoor. The 
plateau of Chikuldah is not above three- 
quarters of a mile broad, and about n mile in 
length. The more gentle scenery of a vast 
sylvan tract is seen away towards the north, 
covered with high grass and forest trees. 
Good roads have been made along the irre¬ 
gular plateau commanding fine views of the 
neighbouring country. From November to 
the end of June, a total of eight months, the 
mean temperature was 71°. The hottest 
months were April and May, giving a mean 
of 83°. The coldest months were January 
and February, having a mean of 59°. Thus 
producing between the hottest and coldest 
months, a range of 24°. The coldest day 
observed was the 9th of February at sun¬ 
rise, being 47°. The hottest day noticed 
was on the 27th April, at 2 p. m., being 96°. 
Between the extremes of heat and cold, there 
was therefore a range of 49°. The greatest 
monthly range was 14° in November. The 
greatest diurnal range was 22° in April and 
May ; the least diurnal range was 4° in Feb¬ 
ruary and 5° in June. The wet bulb ther¬ 
mometer during the hot months, had an 
average depression of 10°. The thermome¬ 
ter averaged a general range of about 10° 
below the temperature of Ellichpore. The 
rains cease about the middle of September, 
heavy dews then occur until the cold weather 
begins, and also from February to the rains. 
At this period the moist atmosphere is bright 
and transparent, but becomes hazy as it gets 
less dense towards the hot weather .—Captain 
Bond, See Sanatoria. 

CHIL, also Chy, in the N. W. Himalayas, 
are the generic terms for the genus Pinus, and 
P. excelsa aud P. longifolia are so named. 
CHIL A. Hind. Casearia tomentosa. 


patam, a species of Dioscorea, D. fasciculata, 
| Ii, iii. 801 is cultivated under this name. 
It seems to be only a variety of D. aculeata. 

CHJLAKA DUDUGA. Tel. Guatteria 
suberosa, Don. —IF. and A, 37. Uvaria 
sub. It. ii. 667 ; Cor, 34. Also Unona discolor 
Vahl. — R. ii. G69. 

CHIL AKA TOTA KURA, Amarantus 
fasoiatus, R. iii. 609.—IF. 1c. 717. 

CHILAN. Hind. From Chiina, Hind., 
to go, a way bill of the post office, &c., a list 
of contents, a clearance; written Chillawn. 

CHILAONI. Hind. Current coin. 

C HILAS. This country is bounded on the 
north by the Indus river, on the south by the 
watershed of the ridge over Looloosur Lake, 
on the east by the watershed of the same 
ridge as above Looloosur Lake culminating 
in the lofty peak of Munga Parbut; the Astor 
boundary marches with Chilas here, on the 
west to a point beyond the village of Sazeen , 
where the Indus takes a turn to the south-west. 
Chilas affords good pasturage but lies under 
stiow for a considerable portion of the year. 
The Sheen claiming an Arab descent are the 
proprietary and governing clasB. Crime is rare, 
women have more liberty and power than 
among nnihomeiian tribes, and breaches of 
chastity are punished by death. They were 
visited in 18G6 by Dr. Leituer at the request 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. Their lan¬ 
guage seems distinct from Pushtoo, Persian 
and Hindi, and is not understood by their 
neighbours the Syud race,who inhabit Durreil 
and Tankeer to the west of Ghilghit. Accord¬ 
ing to their own traditions, the inhabitants 
of Chilas were conquered about the middle 
of the 18th century, and converted to the 
mahomedan faith. Up to about 1840, the 
Kahghan Syuds received quantities of gold 
dust as religious dues from the people of Chilas, 
but when the Syuds, aided by the Sikhs, failed 
in an attack on Chilas, the dues were aban¬ 
doned. A second attack by the Sikh nation 
was successful, and a small annual tribute of 
3 tolahs of gold dust and 100 goats is paid to 
the Cashmere durbar. 

CH1LASSI TAMAKU. Hind. Nicotiana 
rustica. 

CHIL AW, in 1. 79° 57' E., and 1. 7° 
38' N. 

CRILBILLA, a town in India ini, 81° 
57' E., and 1.25° 56' N, 

CHIL BINJ KA JHAR. Hind. Strych- 
nos potatorum. Clearing nut tree. The 
clearing nut is the Cbil-binj : phal is the 
fruit, and lakri the wood. 


CHILAGADA DUMPA, or Genusu gadda CH1LBURRY, in 1. 89° 20' E», and 1. 26* 
and Mohanam. Tel. Batatas edulis, Ch, 43’ 

Convolvulus batatas, R, i. 483, About Vizaga- CHILCHIL. Hind. Celosia argentea. 
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CHILDREN. 


CHILIVA. 


CHILDREN are greatly longed for by all 
the races inhabiting the south and east of Asia. 
One prevailing feeling regarding them is such 
as is expressed inPsalm cxxvii. 4,5 , t( as arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are the 
children of the youth. Happy is the man thai 
hath his quiver full of them, they shall not b< 
ashamed, but they shall speak with tin 
enemies in the gate,” for most persons wil 
hesitate to attack a large united family, 
Amongst hiudus and Chinese, with whon 
spirit-worship largely prevails, sons are parti¬ 
cularly longed for, in order to obtain from 
them duties to the manes of their parents 
The eastern custom of nursing a child from 
the hip or side, as in Isaiah lx. 4, is still con¬ 
tinued, and a child born after vows, is still 
as in Proverbs xxxi. 2, called the son of a 
vow- As in Genesis xxv. C, the children 
of mahomedans, born of a wife of hum¬ 
bler birth, or of a harm woman, are not deem¬ 
ed equal iu social rank to the children of a 
high-born wife. Infanticide is still continued 
amongst certain rajpoot races, but the causes 
are not for fulfilment of any vow or from any 
religious duty, but pride or poverty induce 
them to destroy their female children, and 
many rajpoot tribes have the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining wives. The Chinese have 
complete power over their offspring, even to 
life, but in no country of the south-east of 
Asia is the sacrificing of children, on reli¬ 
gious grounds, continued; though, down 
to comparatively recent historic times, the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Aramaeans, Syri¬ 
ans, Babylonians and even Israelites, and 
their neighbours on both sides of the 
Jordan, sacrificed their children with the 
hoped-for object of averting any great and 
serious misfortune. A Phoenician legend 
is of El, the strong, offering up his son Ye- 
dud or Yedid, the beloved. El being the 
Kronos. (Bunsen, iii. 286.) Malekh Bel was 
the same as the Tyrian Hercules, or Moloch 
or Bal-Moloch, to whom, as also to Hecate and 
Melekhet Artemis, dogs were sacrificed. In 
Babylonia (Is. lxvi. 3, Ez. xiii. 13, xxxiv. 
20 ) their neck or backbone bad to be broken 
unless redeemed. The principal sacrifices 
offered to Hercules Usoo, as well as to his 
mythical companion,were human beings, which 
in Laodicea of Phoenicia might be ransomed 
by a doe. At Carthage, the practice of sacri¬ 
ficing their favourite children, and those of 
the highest rank in honour of Hercules, 
continued down to their latest wars. The 
legend of the Grecian Hercules is that he be¬ 
came insane, burned his own children, as well i 
as those of his twin brother Iphicles, and 
murdered his guest Iphitus. Bunsen iv. 212, 
213. See China. Harm. Infanticide. Rajpoot- 
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CHI-LE-CHOU, and Chi-le-tung-chi, pre¬ 
fects in the Chinese province of Kwang-tung. 

CHILGHOZA. Hind., oorruptly Galghoza, 
the nuts or seeds from the cones of the edible 
pine, Pinus Gerardiana ; in Hazara and else¬ 
where, the seeds of the common Chil, P. 
cxcelsa and P. longifolia, are so called. 

CHILIIUTTY, in 1. 81° 41’ E., and 1. 
20 ° 17' N. 

CHILI or Chillas, Hind. Junipcrus 
excelsa ; J. arborea, Pencil cedar. 

C1IILIAN WALAl-I, a battle was fought 
here ou the 13tb January 1849, between the 
British in India and the Sikhs, where 14*2 
per cent, of the British soldiery fell in the 
action. It lies botween the Chenab and the 
Jhclutn rivers. 

CHILI STRAWBERRY. Strawberry. 

CIIILIVA. Hind. The “ Indian Bleak” of 
N.W. India, a lonely little fish seldom reaching 
more than 2 or 3 ounces ; he is active, playful, 
and ravenous ; his appearance like new silver 
(the scales being used in making false pearls) 
and he ranks among the most delicate at table. 
In many parts of Northern India enthusiastic 
Lady Anglers with a long graceful wand, 
“whip” for him with great success, on fine 
clear evenings, near the cold season, with tiny 
midges, of rainbow hue, begirt with gold tinsel. 
Five, pounds weight and more of these pearly 
playthings have been the re ward of a lady party 
m one evening, caught without much exertion 
from a boat and under the shade of contiguous 
Topes and groves along the “ Raptee.” Besides 
the artificial fly, the chiliva greedily seizes 
everything from a mosquito to a butterfly,— 
and a grub or flesh maggot, a bit of paste, or 
a large grain of tough rice are equally good. 
He is essentially a surface fish,—active and 
cleanly in his predilections \ of a delicate con¬ 
stitution, he soon dies after handling, especial- 
y if he has been hooked,—the casting net is 
the proper modus operandi to get stock fish for 
a water and the supply should be kept very few 
together or they will rapidly die. Earthen pans 
carried on a pole across a man’s shoulder by 
night are best: this fish is very prolific, but 
his enemies are abundant in proportion. From 
his surface habits he falls an easy prey to the 
ducks, fish hawks, kingfishers, snakes, turtle, 
&c. To feed them or cause them to congregate, 
burn a little ghee, or fat in a pot over the fire 
and when it begins to smoke, empty out the 
lontents on the pool or take, and you will soon 
see the Chiliva bunting this new food on the 
surfacecoarse flour slightly melted and 
thrown in will also attract a great number, the 
casting net thrown on the spot will astonish 
you with its silvery load. The Indian Angler 
prizes the little Chiliva beyond all his con¬ 
freres, for he is the shining bonne bowfc which 
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CHILLAR. 


CHILLIES. 


when properly spun on a first class rapid 
tempts the majestic Mahseer of discreet 50 to 
100 lbs. from all his propriety, or seduces the 
golden eyed Bokhar of 20 to run a wreck. In 
those parts, too, he is rare. Extermination has 
been his unavoidable fate, and one has walked | 
miles oft in vain for his sake, and fruitlessly 
offered rewards for his apprehension with the 
view of offering him as a sacrifice to some 
“ Monarch of the Pool” who refused to be “ at 
home” for any smaller dainty. 

CIIILKA LAKE, amarine lagoon in the 
Ganjam and Cuttack districts on the north¬ 
western side of the Bay of Bengal. It bounds 
the Northern Circars on the north. It seems 
the result of the breach of the sea over a Hat | 
sandy shore, whose elevation is something 
above the level of the country within. Palicat 1 
lake appears to have the same origin. Each 
of them communicates with the sea by a very 
narrow but deep opening, and are shallow 
within. The Chilka lake is about 40 miles in 
length from N. E. to S. W., and in most 
places 12 or 15 miles wide.— Ramil’s Memoir, 
p. 242. 

CR1LKEEA, in 1. 79° 5' E., and 1. 29" 
22' N. 

C111LKI. Him A rupee of Kashmir, 
value ten annas. 

CUILKOBB in 1. 86° 58' E., and 1. 21° 
58' N. 

CHILLA, a holy place where a fakir sits, 
so called from the initiatory Chilla(40) days’ 
abstinence. It is also known as a fakir’s takia, 
— Elliot. 

CHILLA. IIind- Casearia tomentosa. 

CHILLA CRETTU, or Indupu Cliettu. 
Tel. Strychnos potatorum, Z.— E. i. 576. 

CHILLA GAD A, also Grasugada. Tel. 
Batatas edulis. 

CFIILLAIL The fortieth day after child¬ 
birth, on which a mahoraedan woman per¬ 
forms her purifications. It is the forty days 
of Lev. xii. 4 .—Herkl. 

CHILLA-JAIDAR, a kind of silk of Bok¬ 
hara. 

CHILLAMBRUM, a town in 1. 79° 47'E. 
and 1.11° 26' N. It has a famous pagoda 
near Palamcottah, which, in 1763 and 1754, 
frequently changed hands between the British 
and French. 

CHILLANKI. Tel. Inga umbellata. Willd. 

CHILLAR. &ind. The husk, skin or rind 
of fruit, grain, &c. 

CHILLAR. Hind. Small money or change; 
it corresponds also to the English word 
“ upwards” as a hundred rupees and upwards, 
-sao rupai challar. 
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CHILLIES. Eng, 

Mircli Duk. Lombok ; Chabai; 

Capsicum Eno. Chabe, Lada mera; 

Cayenne Pepper „ Lada China, Malat. 

Mirchi Quz. Hind. Molagaitjal Tam. 

Lombok Jav. , Mirapakaialu T«L. 

Chillies, or capsicums, are long roundish 
l taper pods, divided into two or three cells, 
filled with small whitish seeds. The scienti¬ 
fic relations of the genus producing these 
fruits will be found under the article Capsi¬ 
cum, and we will here attend chiefly to the 
culinary and commercial values. Chilli is the 
Mexican name for all varieties of Capsicum , 
though they are natives of the East and West 
Indies, and other hot climates. C . annuum is 
the species commonly noticed, but there are 
: numerous varieties, which, by many, are reckon¬ 
ed species. Thus C. frutesnens is a shrubby 
plant, which grows to a large and more busby 
size ; C. minimum supplies the variety called 
bird-pepper : C. baccatim has a globular fruit, 
and furnishes cherry or berry capsicum. They 
arc all of the simplest culture, but culture 
appears to increase the size, and to diminish 
the puugency of the fruit. Their acridity is 
l owing to an oleaginous substance called 
] capsicin. When the fruit is fresh, it has a 
penetrating acrid smell: it is extremely 
pungent to the taste, and produces a most 
painful burning in the mouth. When dried, 
they form a large article of local and foreign 
traffic, and form the basis of Cayenne 
pepper; but in vinegar, when green or 
ripe, they are an acceptable pickle. In 
Bengal, the natives make an extract from the 
chillies which is above the consistence and 
color of treacle. The consumption of the chil¬ 
lies in Southern and Eastern Asia is immense, 
as both rich and poor daily use them, and they 
form the principal ingredient in all chutnees 
and curries; ground into a paste, between 
two stones, with a little mustard,oil,ginger, and 
salt, they form the only seasoning which 
the millions of poor in those countries can 
obtain to eat with their rice. They are 
worth about 40s. the candy of 600 lbs. 
Cayenne pepper is used in medicine chiefly 
in the form of tincture, as a rubefacient and 
stimulant, especially incases of ulcerated sore 
throat. It acts on the stomach as an aromatic 
condiment, and when preserved in acetic acid 
it forms Chilli vinegar. Red pepper maybe 
considered one of most useful vegetables in 
hygiene. As a stimulant and auxiliary in 
digestion, it has been considered invaluable,es¬ 
pecially in warm countries. Immense quantities 
of the capsicum are used by the native popu¬ 
lation of the West Indies, Africa and Mexico ; 
the consumption there as a condiment being 
almost universal, and perhaps equal in quan- 
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tlty to salt. The “ wort” or Cayenne pottage 
may be termed the national dish of the Abys- 
sinians, as that, or its basis, “ dillock, ” is in¬ 
variably eaten with their ordinary diet, the thin 
crumpet-like bread of teff or wheat flour. 
Equal parts of salt and the red cayenne pods 
are powdered and mixed together with a little 
pea or bean meal to make a paste. This is 
called w dillock,” and is made in quantities at 
a time, being preserved in a large gourd shell, 
generally suspended from the roof. The “ wort” 
is merely a little water added to this paste, 
which is then boiled over the fire, with the ad¬ 
dition of a little fat meat and more meal 
to make a kind of porridge, to which some¬ 
times is also added several warm seeds, such 
as the common cress or black mustard, 
both of which are indigenous in Abyssinia. 
A kind called the Tobago red pepper, is said 
to possess the most pungent properties of any 
of the species. It yields a small red pod, less 
than an inch in length, and longitudinal in 
shape, which is so exceedingly hot that a 
small quantity of it is sufficient to season a 
large dish of any food. Owing to its olea¬ 
ginous character, it has been found impossi¬ 
ble to preserve it by drying, but by pouring 
Strong boiling vinegar on it a sauce or decoc¬ 
tion can be made, which possesses in a con¬ 
centrated form all the essential qualities of 
the vegetable. A single drop of this sauce 
will flavor a whole plate of soup or other food. 
w Johnston's Abyssinia ” quoted by O'Shaugh- 
nessy* Faulkner . Simmonds , p. 429. See 
Capsicum. Capsicum annuum. Cayenne. 

CHILLIMILLI. Tel. Cicca disticha. 

CHILLOOR —1 Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

CHILLOUNEA. A singular tree of 
Nepaul. Its upper coat is entirely composed 
of innumerable needle-form fibres, tolerably 
united by a kind of gelatinous sap. The wood 
makes good beams and rafters, and is held in 
such superstitious veneration by the natives, 
that no house is considered secure in which 
more or less of the timber has not been 
employed.— Smith's Nepaul. 

CHLLY. Eng. Capsicum species. 

CHILMAD, a town mentioned as trading 
withKanneh, Ez. xxvii. 21-23. 

CHILON. Hind. Populus ciliata. 

CHILOTA. Hind. Litssea, Sp. 
CHILOWAH, in 1. 77° 37' E„ and 1. 
29° 31' N. 

CHILRAI, also Khatrow, Picea (Abies) 
Webbiana, P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

CHILUCHI. Hind. Iris Nepalensis. 

CHILU NDTIYA. Beng. Amarantus 
polygonoides, Roxb. 

CHIMA. Tel. An ant. 
CHIMA-PUNJI. Maleal, Cochlosper- 
mum gos8ypium, D, C. 


CHIMBARI, the grass, Eleusine flagelli- 
fera. 

CHIMBARI. Hind. Dactyloctenium 
jEgyptiacwn. 

CHIMBROY ASPARAGUS. Eng. 

Asparagus adscendens, Roxb. 

CRIMKANI, Hind. Catharlocarpus 

fistula. 

CHIMLIGHY. in 1. 75° 57’ E., and 1. 16° 
2 G' N. 

CHIMMEIR, 1. 73° 59' E., and 1. 21° 
5' N. 

CHIMNANU, of Lahaul and the Chenab, 
Amygdalus persica, the peach. 

CHIMONANTIIUS. The fragrant Chimo- 
nanthus, which is now a favourite in England, 
where it blooms in the open air at Christmas, 
is quite common in China— Fortunes Tea 
Districts, page 79. See Edgworthiachrysantha. 

CHIMPANZEE, the name by which one 
of those forms of theSimiadae, which approach 
nearest to man, is most generally known. The 
term has been applied to the Simia satyrus 
of Linnaeus, the Oriental Orang, but it is 
now generally restricted to a West African 
genus, the Troglodytes niger of Geoffrey, the 
Homo troglodytes of Linnaeus.-— Engl. Cyc. t 
page 1015. See Simiadae. 

CIIIMU, also Chimyaka. Hind. Syringa 
emodi, Morus serrata ; Podophyllum emodi. 

CIItMURUDU, also Chekonadi, Tel. 
Cadaba Indica, Lam. 

CHIN. Hind. Fagopyrum esculentum. 

CHINA. Hind. Panicum miliaceum. 

CHINA. The empire in the extreme east of 
Asia, known to Europe by this name, is called 
by the western Mongols, Kathay; by the 
Mantchu Tartars it is called Nikan Kourn, 
and by the Chinese, Tchong-koue, the last 
name meaning the Central Kingdom. ( Du - 
halde, Hist . of China, p. 1.) According to 
M. Hue, the Chinese also give to their 
country the names of Tchoung-hoa, or, 
flower of the centre ; of Tien-chao, the celes¬ 
tial empire, or heavens empire; and of Tien- 
hia, the “ Beneath the Heavens,” or the 
world, as the Romans called their dominions 
Orbis. The most ancient name given to their 
country by the Chinese, and that most in use, 
is Tchoung-kouo, that is to say, the Empire of 
the Centre. (Hue. Chinese Empire , Vol. /, page 
349 & 350.) It is also, however, called by the 
natives Tang-shan, the hills of Tang (the name 
of one of the most celebrated dynasties); the 
present reigning family has given it the name 
of Tatsing-kwo, the empire of great purity. In 
government proclamations, especially in those 
addressed to Barbarians, it is often called 
Tien-chaou, the “Celestial Empire;” the 
natives call themselves Chungkwo-teihjin, 
men of the middle kingdom, or ffan-jin, or 
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Tang-jin, men of Han or of Tang (from the 

dynasties of those names). (Guhlafi Chime 

History, Vol. I, V- 20.) The name of Seres, 
which Horace and the ancients use, seems to 
have been strictly applicable to some nation 
in the west of China. The western term China 
is not traceable, but many authors have sur¬ 
mised that it was given to the country when 
the Tsin dynasty carried their arms to the west. 
Whatever may have bocn its origin, the term 
China (Chcena) was that early given by 
the people of the N. W. of India, to the na¬ 
tion which Europe now calls the Chinese. 

The annals of this empire extend back for 
three or four thousand years. Fo-hi is the first 
named sovereign of the Chinese, but the date 
of his reign is not ascertained. Yu, the Great, is 
the first monarch of whose reality there is no 
doubt. Their Bnmbus-book contains the record 
of the ancient imperial dynasties from B. C. 
1991, to A. J). 264. Tho chronological con¬ 
nexion of its early dynasties is as under : 

1st dynasty, Ilia, the first emperor, Y'u, begin¬ 
ning B. C. 1991, reigned 432 years. 
2nd dynasty, Shang, began B. C. 1559, lasted 
509 years. Twenty-eight reigns in 
fifteon generations. 

3rd dynasty, Tsheu, began 13. C. 1050, lasted 
55 to 479 years. The 12th emperor Yeu 
Yang began to reign B. C. 781. His 
sixth year was B. C. 776. Confucius 
lived under this dynasty, and he re¬ 
corded the observations of tho solar 
eclipses from B.C. 481 upwards to 720. 
4th dynasty, Tsin, began B. C. 255, and lasted 
to 207, 49 years. 

5th dynasty, Han, began B.C. 206, and lasted 
to A. D. 264, a total of 469 years. 

Systematic Chinese history hardly goes back 
so far as B.C. 2000 , i.e , to the reign of Yu. 
Yu was the founder of the dominion of the 
kings or princes of Shen si in S. China, as 
far as tho great river. He diverted the course 
of the Yellow ftiver to fertilize the lands 
between the two rivers. 

Prior to the first emperor Chi-hoang of the 
Tsin dynasty, about 200 years before the 
Christian era, the country had been sub¬ 
divided into numerous principalities and com¬ 
monwealths, but that warrior emperor brought 
them all under subjection, and it is supposed 
to be from his time that the country was 
called China, from Tsin or Chin, the name of 
jus dynasty. It was this emperor, also, who 
built the Great Wall to keep off tho incursions 
of the Tartars. It was done by forced labor, 
every third labouring man was compelled 
to work for his bare food as a remuneration, 
It extends from the sea to the most westerly 
provinoe of Shin-see, about 1,500 miles. It 
was built of earth faced with brick, it crosses 
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mountains, valleys and rivers, and was finished 
in five years. Its breadth admits of#six horse¬ 
men riding abreast, and has a tower every hun¬ 
dred yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti who introduc¬ 
ed yellow as the colour of the royal family. 

The Tain dynasty was overthrown by Lin- 
pang, of the Han province, who was tho first of 
the IIan dynasty. With the destruction of tho 
Tsin dynasty, great injury resulted to the Chi¬ 
nese annals. Most of the Ilan princes were 
munificent patrons of literature. During the 
reign of Ming-ti, the 15th of the Han dynasty, 
considerable intercourse was carried on be¬ 
tween the princes of India aud China, but 
it was particularly during the dynasties of 
Sum, Learn and Tam, from the fourth to 
the seventli centuries, that the princes from 
Bengal and Malabar to the Punjab sent em¬ 
bassies to the Chinese monarchs. The domini¬ 
ons of these liindu princes may hereafter be 
identified.— (Tod's Rajasthan, Vol I., p. 218.) 
Nearer our own times, the Ming and Tsing dy¬ 
nasties ruled from A. D. 1368 to the middle of 
the 19th century. 
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Ongin and early history. —There are two 
great races occupying the Chinese Empire, 
Chinese and Tartars, the latter beiug the rul¬ 
ing people. All the ancient traditions of the 
Chinese refer to their emigrations from the 
West, and they undoubtedly are an aboriginal 
race from the original home of mau. Like the 
Egyptians they seem to have migrated from 
the original seat, prior to the flood of Noah, of 
which neither race have any tradition. The 
first settlement of the Chinese people was in 
the northern portion of Chih lo, the pro¬ 
vince in which the present capital, Peking, is 
situated. How the first Chinese, the 
founders of the nation, came to be in that lo¬ 
cality, is one of those questions connected 
with the origin and spread of the human race 
generally which can only receive a conjectural 
solution. All we do or can know positively 
is, that the first portion of authentic Chinese 
history tells us that Yaou, who reigned 4,200 
years ago, had his capital at the new district 
city of Tsin-chow, situated about 100 miles 
only to the south of the present capital Pe¬ 
king. From this most ancient location the 
people sproad gradually westward and south¬ 
ward, thus steadily increasing its territory. 
The usual course of the process was, first, 
colonization of the newer regions, and displace¬ 
ment from them of whatever aboriginal in¬ 
habitants were found ; and afterwards politi¬ 
cal incorporation with the older territory, 
At times, however, the process was reversed, 
and military conquest of the aboriginals pre¬ 
ceded their displacement by an industrial oc¬ 
cupation of their lands. The territorial dis¬ 
tinction marked by the terms, China Pro¬ 
per and the Chinese empire, has existed in 
fact from the earliest periods of Chinese his¬ 
tory. China Proper means at all periods that 
portion of the east of the Asiatic continent 
which has been possessed and permanently 
occupied by the Chinese people. The Chinese 
empire means at all periods besides China 
Proper, those large portions of the whole 
Asiatic continent occupied by Tartar-no- 
mades or other non-Chinese peoples, but 
which have from time to time been under the 
sway of the Empire of China, and more or less 
directly ruled by Chinese officers and armies. 
China Proper has at all periods been charac¬ 
terized by Chinese civilization ; that is to say, 
its population generally,besides being physical¬ 
ly of the same race, has always been governed 
in its domestic, its social, and (with the excep¬ 
tion of some very short periods) its political, 
life by the principles and rules laid down in 
the Chinese old Sacred Books. The non- 
Chinese peoples of the Chinese empire have, 
on the other hand, at all periods, either been 
destitute of anything that could be called 
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civilization, or have been slightly tinged with 
Chinese civilization, or have been marked by 
some different civilization, as, for instance, at 
present, in the inhabitants of Turkestan by a 
Mahomedan civilization, and the inhabitants 
of Tibet by one strictly budhistic. 

Extent. —The Chinese empire as thus defined 
has in the course of agos varied greatly in 
extent. It has been more than once larger than 
it is even now. It was so for example, about 
2,000 years ago, under the fifth emperor of 
the Han dynasty ; when it embraced the 
greater portion of inhabited Asia west of the 
Caspian sea, and inclusive of Siam, Pegu, 
Cambogia and Bengal. In the intervals be¬ 
tween these great extensions it has shrunk up 
to the size of China Proper, and even this 
latter has been occasionally subdivided for 
considerable periods under two or more ruling 
families or dynasties, each acknowledging no 
superior. ButtheChinese people has continued 
the same, even when under several rulers, 
and has been steadily increasing its territorial 
possessions by the processes above described. 
(T. T. Meadows Chinese and their Rebellions. 
An Essay on Civilization, p. 34,35,36.) 

The Chinese have annexed all the parts 
neighbouring on* China Proper, fromMant- 
cku and Mongol races. The dynasty is Mon¬ 
gol and the army Mantchu, and furnishes 
Mantchu soldiers in Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Kumaon* China Proper, without including 
Chinese Tartary, and other dependencies, is 
the largest as well as the most com¬ 
pact country in any part of the globe, 
extending, in length, from about L. 19° N. 
to about L. 42° N., and in breadth (taking one 
extremity, where it borders upon the penin¬ 
sula of the Corea), from about L. 125° E., 
(taking the other extremity,where the Great 
Wall extends to the west) ,to about L. 85° E,, 
being 23° in latitude, and 39° in longitude. 
The area given by Sir George Staunton is 
one million two hundred and ninety-two 
thousand miles.— (Sirr's China and the Chi - 
nese, Vol, I, p. 407.) 

Population.— According to Mr. Knowlton’s 
views, in 1868, the census of 1839, as given by 
M. SacbarofF of the Russian embassy in Pekin, 
made a population of 415,000,000. A census 
was found in governor Yell's Yamun at Canton 
and the Chinese Commissioners at Tien-sing 
in 1859,8tated the population at 400,000,000. 
China thus possesses a third of the human 
race, twice the population of British India 
with its feudatories and seven times that 
of Russia. China Proper is divided into 
18 provinces, which have a population of 
280, to the square mile, while that of Britain 
and Ireland is only 260. The antiquity, peace 
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and fertility of the country has given this on the West by the Burman empire; a small 
great populousness. portion of the north-west is bounded by 

® Ci v il government.— The government is con- Thibet. The surface of this province is 
ducted by the Nuy-ko or Interior Council estimated at 57,000 square miles, and its 
Chamber, in which there are four chief coun- population at seven millions, 
cillors two of them Tartars, and two Chinese, Kwan-se is bounded on the North by 
who bear the titles of Choung-thang andKo- Ho-nan, and an irregular chain of lofty 
laou. The Tartar minister presides. The mountains, on the South and East byKwan- 
Loo-poo are six boards for the conduct of tung, on the West by Yun-nan. Its surface 
government business, and the provinces of is estimated at eighty-seven thousand square 
the country are each under a governor, or, miles, and its population is between seven 
where two provinces are united, a governor- and eight millions. Kwy-ling-foo, its capital 
general. Every province is divided into a contains eleven cities of the first class, 
certain number of districts, called a “ Fu,” twenty-five of the second class, and 170 of 
a Ting," “ Chow,” and “ Keen.” A “ Fu” the third class. 

is a large portion or department of a province Kwan-tung, or Yue-tung, which signi- 
under the general control of a civil officer, fies the “ Eastern breadth,” extends along the 
immediately subordinate to the head of the Southern coast from the centre of the Gulf of 
provincial government. A “ Ting,” a smaller Tonquiu, nearly as far as the portion of the 
division than, and sometimes a portion of, a coast which is opposite the Island of Formosa. 
Fu, when separate it is governed as a Fu,and Foo-keen lies on the coast, and is bound- 
called a %i Chuh-le.” A “ Chow” is similar e d on the North-East by Che-kean, on the 
to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each is a North-West by Ke-an-se, and on the South- 
smaller division ; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or West by Kwan tung: its surface is estimated 
Heen, has one or more towns, or walled cities, about fifty seven thousand square miles, and 


under its guidance, one of which takes its | its population is above fifteen millions, 
name and rank as “ Kwang-Chow-Fu” and | Che-kian is bounded on the North by 
“ Shang-Hae-Heen,” which latter, although I Keang-soo, on the South by Foo-keen, 
of that subordinate rank, is the largest inari- i on the West by Keang-sea, and Gan-hwuy, 
time city in the empire, and the greatest re-1 and on the East by the ocean; its surface 
sort of the native ships or junks.— (Forbes 1 j is estimated at fifty seven thousand square 
Five Years in China, pages 10 & 11.) | miles,and its population is upwards of twenty 

Provinces — Pe-che it has Chinese Tartary on j six millions, 
the N. ; Honan on S. W.; Imperial Sea and] Keang-se is the eastern portion of the 


Shau-tung on E., andShan-se on W. Shan-se, I ancient province of Keang-nan, or Nan-kin 
one of the smallest provinces, resembles in j as known to Europeans; this ancient province 
form an oblong lozenge, and is bounded on the I was estimated to embrace a surface of 81,000 


N. by Tartary, on the S. and S. W. by Ho¬ 
nan, on the E. by Pe-che-le, and on the W. 
by 8hen-se, 

Shell se was one of the most extensive 


square miles, and its population was seventy 
millions. Keang-se, in extent, is about three- 
fifths of the ancient province, and it spopula- 
tion is upwards of thirty-seven millions. The 


provinces, but the western part of it has been Imperial Canal traverses the whole extent 
erected into a province uuder the name of from north to south and the Yang-tsze-Kang 
Kan-su. from east to west, affording ready means for 

Kan-su, the western portion of the old the transmission of merchandise, to and for 
province of Shen-se. from all parts of the empire. 

Sze-chu-en, formerly called Si-shu, is bound- Gan-hwuy is the western division of the 
ed on the North by Shen-se and Kan-su, on ancient province of Keang-nan, being com- 
the South by Yun-nan, on the East by posed of about two-fifths of that province. 
Ho-nan and Hoopib, and on the West Shan-tung is in the form of a long 
by Thibet, or rather by a small strip of peninsula, extending towards Corea, divid- 
Chinese Tartary. It is by far the most ing the Gulf of Fe-che-le from the Yellow 
extensive of all the provinces, containing by Sea, it is bounded on the north west by Pe- 
estimation 175,000 square miles and having che-le, on the south east by Ho-nan, and on 
a population of 2^,000,000. The Yan-tsze- the south by Keang-se. Its surface is esti- 
Kang river traverses its whole extent, and mated at 56,000 sq. miles, and the population 
to it all other numerous streams of the is nearly twenty-nine millions. Besides grain, 
province are tributary. , this province supplies large quantities of fish, 

Yun-nan is bouuded on the North by a great portion of which, packed in ice, is sent 
Sze-tuen, on the South by Laos and Tonquin, to rekin by the Imperial Canal, 
on the East by Kwan-se and Ho-nan, and Ho nan is bounded on the North by Fe- 
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clie-Ie, ou the South by Iloo-pih, on the East 
by Gau-liwuy, and on the West by Shou-se ; 
it is also called by the Chinese Tong-hoa. The 
capital is situated on the south bank of the 
Hwang-ho, which flows through the whole 
breadth of the province. 

Hoo-pili is the northern division of the 
ancient province of Hoo-kwang,and is bound¬ 
ed on the North-West by Shen-se, on the 
South-East by Ho-nan, on the East by Gan- 
hwuy, and the West by Sze-chu-on. Its 
population is about twenty-seven millions. 

Hunan, the southern division of the ancient 
province of Hoo-kwang, is larger than the 
northern portion just described, but it is not 
so thickly populated. 

Keangse is situate immediately to the cast 
of the last described province, and is estima¬ 
ted to contain 27,000 square miles, and its 
population is upwards of thirty millions. 
Kwei-chow is bounded on the Norlli by 
Szo-chu-en, oil the South by Kwang-se and 
Yun-nan, on the East by Ilu-naii, and on 
the West by Sze-chu-en. This province is 
estimated to embrace a surface of 64,500 sq. 
miles. (Sin's China and the Chinese , Vol 
p. 423.) 

System of Government and Secret Societies. 
—The emperor lias, in bis palace a bell for 
the uso of the oppressed who claim his 
protection, but it is now as much off duty 
as the cymbal or drum of the mandarins. 
(Hue Chinese Empire, Vol. /., p. 358.) Tiieidea 
of the family is the grand principle that serves 
as the basis of society in China. Filial piety, 
the constant subject of dissertation to moral¬ 
ists and philosophers, and continually recom¬ 
mended in the proclamations of emperors 
and the speeches of mandarins, has become, 
in the views of the Chinese, the fundamental 
root of all other virtues. All means are made 
use of to exalt this sentiment, so as to 
make of it an absolute passion ; it assumes 
all forms, mingles in all actions, and serves 
as the moral pivot of public life. Every 
crime, every attempt against the authority, 
property, or life of individuals, is treated as 
filial disobedience, whilst, on the other hand, 
all acts of virtue, devotion, compassion toward 
the uufortunate, commercial probity, or even 
valour in battle, are referred to filial piety ; to 
be a good or a bad citizen, is to be a good or 
bad son. The emperor is the personifica¬ 
tion of this grand principle, which dominates 
and penetrates more or less deeply all the 
strata of society, in this immense agglome¬ 
ration of four hundred millions of in¬ 
dividuals. In the Chinese language he 
is called Iloang-te, August Sovereign, or 
Hoang-chou, August Elevation ; but his name 
par excellence is Tien-dza, Sou of Heaven. 
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But in thebosom of this sceptical and avaricious 
people, there has always remained a power¬ 
ful and vivacious spark that the Tartar govern¬ 
ment has never been able to extirpate, and 
secret societies have been funned all over tbe 
empire, the members of which have seeu 
with impatience the Mantchu domination and 
cherished the idea of overthrowing it to obtain 
a national government. (Hue. Chinese Empire, 
Vol, L, p. 13, 84 ) 

No nation is more closely united by 
| the ties of clanship, which they designate 
| by the word sing , than the Chinese. All 
the many millions are divided into rather 
more than 400 sing; those who belong to 
the same sing, consider each other as relations, 
descended from the same ancestor, and bound 
in duty to lend mutual help. This excellent 
custom degenerates frequently into that ex¬ 
clusive partiality, which is so repuguant to 
the spirit of true philanthropy. One sing is 
opposed to the other, one clan oppresses the 
other; they proceed even so far as to engage 
in open hostilities. The ties of nearer rela¬ 
tionship are still closer. A Chinese is taught 
by his sages to love his relations. (Gutdafs 
Chinese History , Vol /., />, 207.) 

Civil Government. —The entire government 
is under the direction of two councils, attached 
to the person of the emperor; the Nei-ko , and 
j Kiun-lce-lchou. The first is charged with the 
preparation of plans, and the despatch of 
current business. Its duty is, according to the 
ollicial book, *• to put in order, and to make 
manifest the thoughts and designs of the 
Imperial will, and to regulate the forms of 
administrative decrees." It may be regarded 
in some measure as the secretaryship of the 
empire. The second council, named Kiun-ke- 
tcliou, deliberates with the emperor concern¬ 
ing political affairs. The Chinese distinguish, 
first, the great prefecture named Fou, which 
have a special administration under the in¬ 
spection of the superior government of the 
province; secondly, the prefecture called 
Tcheou, the functionaries of which depend 
some times on the provincial administration 
and sometimes ou that of the grand prefec¬ 
ture ; and, finally, the sub-prefecture Hien, 
'below both the Fou aud the Tcheou. Each 
of these three, the Fou and Tcheou, and the 
Hien, possess a kind of chief town. 

Literature. —The greatest counterpoise of 
the Imperial power consists of the literary 
aristocracy, or corporation of men of letters, an 
ancient institution, which has been established 
on a solid basis, and tbe origin of which is at 
least as early as the eleventh century before 
our era. It may be said that the administra¬ 
tion receives all its real and direct influence 
from this sort of literary oligarchy, The 
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emperor can only choose his civil agents 
among the lettered class, and in conformity 
with established arrangements. Every Chinese 
may present himself forth© examination for 
the third literary degree, and those who 
obtain this, may then become candidates for 
the second, which opens the way to official 
employment. To fill the higher offices the prize 
must be obtained in the competition for the 
first degree. The corporation of lettered men 
recruited every year by the method of exami¬ 
nation, constitutes a privileged class, almost 
the only nobility recognised in China, and it 
may be considered as the chief strength and 
nerve of the empire. 

Nobles. Of the twelve orders of the Imperial 
nobility of China, tsinvv’ n is the first ; kiu- 
iwang the second ; beileli, third ; beitseb, 
fourth j chin kwoh kung, fifth ; f-kwoh kung, 
sixth. 

Hereditary titles only exist for the Imperial 
family, and for the descendants of Confucius, 
who are still very numerous in the province 
of (jliangtong. To the hereditary titles which 
the relations of the cniperor enjoy, there are 
attached certain prerogatives, as well as a very 
modest allowance, the right of wearing a red or 
yellow girdle, of putting a plume of peacock’s 
feathers in their caps, and of having six, 
eight, or twelve bearers to their palanquins. 
They cannot, more than any other citizen, 
pretend to any public office, without having 
previously taken their literary degree at Pekin 
and Moukden, the capital of Mantchuria. 
These Tatar nobles are often seen Jiving in 
idleness and penury on their small pensions, 
and having no other proof to show of their 
illustrious origin than the red or yellow 
girdle. A private tribunal, however, is charg¬ 
ed to govern them and superintend their con¬ 
duct. 

Tho first civil and military mandarins who 
have distinguished themselves in the adminis¬ 
tration or in war, receive the titles of holing, 
htoriy phy , tze y and nan. All the officers, 
civil and military, of the Chinese empire, are 
divided into nine orders, khiouping , dis¬ 
tinguished one from the other by certain 
buttons, or rather balls, of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which are worn above the official 
cap. This distinctive ball is of plain red coral 
for the first order, of carved coral for the 
second, of a transparent deep blue stone for 
the third, of pale blue for the fourth, crystal 
for the fifth, of sdme opaque white stone 
for the sixth, and for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, of gilt and wrought copper. Every 
order is subdivided into ttvo classes, the one 
active and official, the other supernume¬ 
rary ; but this makes no difference in the balls. 
All the official personages comprised in these 


nine orders are designated by the generic 
term of kouang-jou . The name of^inanda- 
rin is unknown to the Chinese; it was invent¬ 
ed by the first Europeans who visited the 
country, and is probably derived from the 
Portuguese word i 'mandar ,i to command, 
which they made mandarin. The famous 
Imperial academy of Jlan-Lin is composed 
of literary uraduates; it furnishes orators 
for the public festivals, and literary exami¬ 
ners f«»r the province, and is supposed to 
promote the cause of learning and scienoe 
generally. (IItic Chinese Empire , Vol. 
pp, 19, 87, 89, 90, 95.) But the people of 
Europe, where the press teems with new 
publications, may be astonished to learn that 
amongst 400 millions of men, there is not 
one original writer, nor has there been 
any for many centuries. The essays of 
successful literary candidates are almost the 
only new publications which see the light, 
and these contain nothing but what many 
millions before them have written under 
si in i 1 ar cire umstai i ces. 

Races. Of the three great races, Chinese, 
Mongol and Mantehu, the predominating 
color of the skin of the Chinese is yellow, 
but yellow, brown, and sometimes a maroon 
tint occur. The face is broad and flat: 
cheek bones projecting, hides black: eyes 
oblique: beard scanty, stature above that 
of the Malay and Tibetan, below that of 
the European. The sea-coist people are 
skilful and enterprising, with that self-reliance 
which enables nations to emigrate, and we 
find them swarming in the Malay ports, in 
Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
numbers are in Australia, the West Indi 
Sandwich khinds, and California, but, excepv 
in buddhist Burundi, they are not settlers, 
only forming temporary connections, sending 
all their savings, and looking forward to 
return to their native land. Next to the 
Malay this people are tho most formidable 
pirates of the eastern seas. The Mongols and 
Chinese have scanty beards. 

Feudatories. The numerous military feuda¬ 
tories of the empire are scattered through tho 
regions known to the Chinese geographer as 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, Uliasutai, and 
Tsing Hai, or Koko-Nof ; but there are also 
the troops of Tibet under the resident Minister 
of that country. The tribes acknowledging the 
sway of China are divided into Inner and 
Outer Mongolians. The former Tr.upy the 
region to which their name refers them; the 
latter, all tho other tracts and districts above 
mentioned. 

Inner Mongolia, lying between the Desert 
of Cobi and the continuous frontier of 
Manchuria and China, was occupied, in 
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1812, by 24 tribes, differing in name, ir¬ 
regularly ranged under 49 standards, and 
divided, in uneven proportions, into six 
chalkatiy or leagues. 

Tbe Outer Mongolians were, 1st, four 
tribes of Kalkas of different names, under 
khans, which, with two fragmentary tribes 
attached to them, formed four leagues; 
they numbered in all eighty-six standards, 
and resided in the territory north of the 
Desert of Gobi, geographically named Outer 
Mongolia; 2d, Eleven tribes, not in lea¬ 
gues, under 34 standards, scattered to tbe 
west of the Holan mountains, in tbe South¬ 
west of Inner Mongolia; to the south of the 
Altai; and to tbe north of theTengkiri ranges; 
3 rd, Two tribes of moharnmedans, under two 
standards, at Kami and Turfan, within the 
provincial boundaries of Kansuh, south of the 
Celestial Mountains ; and 4th, Five tribes 
under 29 standards round Koko-Nor, called 
by the Chinese Tsing-Hai, or Azure Sea. 
There are lamas of both Inner and Outer 
Mongolians. Nearly every standard of the 
above, if not all, has a native head entitled a 
Dzassak, whose chieftainship is, with slight li¬ 
mitations, hereditary ; the people under their 
rule are collectively styled orbadu or orpatu, 
the lamas excepted, who aredistingushed as of 
Shapi Nor; their Dzassaks take tbe prefix 
lama before their title. The few tribes, or 
remnants of tribes not under such chieftains, 
are under tbe more immediate authority of the 
Banner generals and resident Ministers from 
China. These last may be briefly enumerated. 
Under tbe Tsiangkiuu of Sui-yuen are the Tu- 
niet of Shansi beyond tbe Wall; under the Tu¬ 
tting at Kalgan, on the Wall, the most privi¬ 
leged tribe of Ckahar, Bargou incorporated 
in Cbaliar, Kalkas and Eluth ; under the 
Tutung at Jeh-ko, Tasbtava Eluth, under the 
Fu-tutung at Hurun-pir, Eluths and New 
Bargou ; under the Tsung-kwan at Tasangula, 
Solon, Taguri, Orunckun and Pilar, paying pel¬ 
try ; both these being under the Tsiangkiuu 
of Sagalien. In Ili, the Tsiankiun has autho¬ 
rity over Eluths and Cbabars of his own 
central province of Ili, who have also Chi¬ 
nese ministers; over Eluths, Chakars, and 
Hassacks under the Tstantsan Minister resi¬ 
dent at Tarbagatai, and over the mohamme* 
dans of the eight cities in Ili, Boutk of the 
Tien Shan, who are under resident ministers 
of different degrees. 

In Uliasutai province,which receives a small 
garrison from the Tsiangkiun of Shansi, there 
are Tangnu Uriankai, some of them Yumuh 
herdsmen, some Tasang peltry-men, under the 
Tsiangkiun in observation at Kurun, who is 
father supreme over the Ministers atKobdo, 
having charge of the Mingats, Eluths, Chak- 
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sim, Altai Uriankai and Altai-Nor Urian-kai 
of the far province. 

On the borders of Tibet, are Tamuh, or 
Dam Mongols, under eight standards, amen¬ 
able to the authority of the resident 
Tsantsan. 

As to the feudal constitution of these tribes, 
(IPads’s Chinese Amy, page 68), the six 
mi rig, dial kan or leagues, into which these 
twenty-four tribes are formed, are each 
under a head or elder, and a lieutenant, 
chosen from a list of Dzassaks presented to 
the emperor by the Colonial Office. Every 
tribe is bound to assist any other in tbe samo 
league which may be in danger. Once in 
three years, tbe leagues are mustered by four 
high commissioners selected by the emperor 
from incumbents of high civil and military 
posts in the empire; their visit is of a tho¬ 
roughly inquisitorial character. The Dzas¬ 
saks are in turn compelled to pay visits to 
Peking ; the year in which it is not the duty 
of this or that Dzassak to go, he sends a 
Taikib. On stated occasions, all assemble in 
court costume to do homage in token of fealty 
before tbe door consecrated to Majesty at the 
bead quarters of tbe tribe. 

The internal economy of tbe Outer, is 
much the same as that of the Inner Mongo¬ 
lians. Their Dzassaks are ennobled by all 
tbe same titles except Tapunang of which 
there are none. Some of the Dzassaks, 
whether otherwise ennobled or not, have 
the title Khan, which is superior to any 
of the rest, and brings with it a higher 
allotment of pay and gifts. Their chalkan or 
leagues, have each a captain-general, and a 
lieutenant like the Inner Mongols, and are 
like them mustered and inspected triennially. 
Their military organization is, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the same. First, in the region of 
Outer Mongolia, we find four leagues of Kal¬ 
kas, each under a khan : 1st, the Tucketu 
khanate, numbering 20 standards under 58 
tsoling; 2nd, the Sain-noin 24, including two 
Eluth standards, in 38} tsoling companies; 
3rd, the Tsetsen, 23 standards in 46| com¬ 
panies; 4th, the Dzas-saktu, under 19 stand¬ 
ards, including, of Khoits in 24£ companies. 
Now come the Durbet in two wings, each of 
which is a league under a lieutenant-general, 
appointed as above : tbe left comprising ten 
standards of Durbets and one of KhoitR, in 
11 companies; the right, three of Durbets 
and one of Khoits, ip 17 companies. Their 
position is beyond the north-west frontier 
line of the Dzassaktu; they extend across the 
province of Kobdo north of the city of that 
name, and their troops, amounting in 1812 to 
1400 makiay were under the Tsantsan of the 
Chinese government at Kobdo. The two 
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wings are subject to one khan. Under the 
same officer of Kobdo, are the troops of the 
New Turguth of the Urungu River, in the 
south-eastof the same province, and Hoshoit 
of the Djabkhan farther north. The former 
under two standards in three companies, 
which would give but 150 makia, forma 
league the single standard and company of , 
the latter, furnishing 50 makia, belong to 
none. 

Under the Kurnn general are 595 Tasang 
families of Uriankai Tangnu, paying two 
skins of marten fur, and 412 paying 80 
gray mouse skins under the Tsantsan of 
Kobdo, 412 of Altai Tangnu, paying gray 
mouse skins, 256 marten skins, and 429 
paying four fox skins each : also 61 of Altai 
Nor Tangnu paying gray mouse skin, and 147 
paying marten fur. Of Yurnuli there are, 
under the general, eight companies of Urian¬ 
kai, and under the Tsantsan, seven of Altai, 
and two of Altai Nor. 

Of the leagues whose soldiery is under com¬ 
mand of the Tsiangkiun of Hi, of whom 
some mention has been made before, there 
are four of Old Turguths and oue of Hoshoits 
distributed in five circuits. The north 
contains the Old Turguths of Hopoksiloh, 
three standards in 14; the cast, those of 
Tsirholang, two in 7 \ the west, those of 
the River Tsing one, in 4 companies. 
These are north of the Tengkiri, stretching 
well into Tarbagatai. 

Following the outline of modern Kansnli, 
we find in the north-east of the Tsing 
llai, or Koko-Nor territory, five tribes in 
oue league of 29 standards; it is peculiar 
in having no captain or lieutenant like 
the rest. Their standards are 21 of Hoshoits 
in 80 companies; one of Khoits in 1 ; four of 
Turguths in 12 ; one of Kalkas in 1; and two 
of Choros in 6£ companies. Their fighting 
strength in 1812, would thus be 5025 makia, 
uuder the command of the Resident at Si-ning, 
on the borders of Kansuh. 

The mahommedans of Hami and Turfan as 
well as those of the cities in East Turkestan, 
have been noticed in the Kansuh and Hi com¬ 
mands. The tribe of Hami has one standard 
in 13, Turfan, one in 15 companies; or res¬ 
pectively 650 and 750 makia, under the 
Dzassak, who are overseen by a lingtsui at 
each place, under the tutung of Urumtsi as 
chief. 

The nobility of thW are under the same 
obligations of homage and service as in 
the preceding tribes, There appears to be 
some fiscal distinction between the mahome- 
dans of Hami and Turfan, and those of Ill 
and the cities in the South Circuit of Hi, or 
* urkestan, who are mentioned as families pay- 
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ing a tribute or tax of produce, from which 
nono are exempt but the soldiery. The 
ouly indigenous troops returned in the Digest, 
however, were 500 mahomedans at Cashgar, 
in 1812, the chief of the circuit cities, over 
those there is a tsungkwati, a fu-toung*kwan, 
and 5 pihchaug centurions. Their garrisons 
of Bannermen and Luhyingwere given before. 


Tabular Statement of the Population and 
Armed Proportion of the Tribes (1812.) 
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Banners 

Leagues 

Khans 

Tsin-wang 

Kiunwang 

Beileh 

Beitseh 

Chink-woh-kung 

Fu-kwoh-kung 

Taikih 

Tapunang 

Chang king 

Fu-changking 

Tsanling 

Tsoling 

Hain-ki-kian 

Lingtsui 

Makia, men-at-arms 
Hiensan 


There are many small scattered tribes. 
Amongst these are the nomad Yu-muh, wan¬ 
dering herds, they and the Tosang, slayers of 
bird, beast, or fish, the skin or flesh of which 
is paid by them as tribute, are variously inter¬ 
spersed throughout the military jurisdictions 
of extra-provincial China, and are adminis¬ 
tered more or less by military functionaries. 
The Tasang are to be found in Kirin, and 
Tsitsihar of the Manchurian provinces, and 
Uriangbai \ the Yumuh are at Changkia- 
kau, and in Ili, Jeh ho of the map, Tarba¬ 
gatai, Uriangbai, Kobdo, and Tibet; there 
are also Yu-muh between Tibet and the 
Kansuh frontier, under the minister residing 
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at Si-ning-fu, and on the borders of Shan¬ 
si in the Kwei-hwa command. According 
to tho rule of collection among the Urianghai 
tribes, a marten skin short is made up by pay¬ 
ment of ten fox skins; one of the latter, by 
payment of half a tael. At this rate, the Kirin 
peltry would be worth 11,990 taels ; that of 
Tsitsihar, 44,970 taels. We cannot say what. 
allowances are made to the tributaries. The 
Sang-ting of Ta-aang Ula, mentioned above, 
render every Chu-hien, 16 pearls, or 1760 
pearls in all, to the Kwang-chu-sz, or House¬ 
hold treasury ; 5,000 catties weight of honey, 
to the Household Kwinling; 1,000 fir cones 
for fuel, and 54 Shih, peculs or fir-nuts to 
the Household Ch-ng-i-sz, office of ceremonies, 
banquets, <fcc. There is no fixed due of fish; 
what is collected goes to the Chen-fang, or 
Imperial buttery. The cost of the collection 
will be found to be above 40,000 taols, 
exclusive of the salaries of tho Tsungkw-n and 
other officers ; what may bo the value of the 
tribute, we have no data for computing. The 
honey collected by the Sang-ting is worth but 
40 catties a tael. These Sang-ting are scat¬ 
tered through 14 magisterial districts on the 
north of Chihli, and beyond its border in 
Shing-king-fa ; the old, 965 families, pay a tax 
amounting in all to 4214, the new, 1116 fami¬ 
lies, 8071 taels, or an equivalent in kind of 
fowls, deer of different sorts, wild boars, hares, 
pigeons, quails, wild ducks, herons, small scaled 
fish (trout!), hawks and falcons, ravens, honey, 
deers’ flesh, osprey feathers for arrows, fox- 
skins, and seal skins. They are divided into 
classes according to the tribute required of 
them, if the land under their tillage do not 
render sufficient. The new families should 
pay about ’035 of a tael on very Hiang, or 6 
Chinese acres. The total extent in their hands 
is about 137.560 acres, They and the old are 
under the civil authorities of the districts in 
which they abide. 

The nomads of the Sagalien river and 
island of Tarakai, in the province of Kirin, 
are not registered in Clmbien or Tsoling 
companies. In 1812, they were 2398 
families under 56 surnames, of the Heiche, 
Fayak, Kaye, Orunclmn, and Kelur tribes 
held to be within the jurisdiction of the 
Tutung of Sansing, each family paying a tri¬ 
bute of one marten skin. 

Maou-tze on the south of Szechuen are 
said to be wild mountaineers, but much 
connected with them is obscure. Friar Odoric 
travelling in China notices the differences 
between the races on the two sides 
of a great mountain, from which the friar 
seems to have passed a part occupied by 
the Meau-tse or other aboriginal tribes. These 
do not now extend so far east; but what Polo 
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says of savage cannibals with blue-painted 
(i. e. tattooed) faces in Fokien seems to imply 
that they did so in his time; and some observ¬ 
ations of Sir John Davis corroborate this 
(Polo \18. Chinese, Supp.VoLp, 260.) And 
in the modern Chinese census one class of the 
population in a district of the province of 
Canton appear as Blacks (Chin Mod, p, 167). 
Indeed Semedo (about 1632) says there whs 
still an independent kingdom, presumably of 
the Meau-tse, in tho mountains dividing 
Fokien, Canton, and Kiangsi, viz, those of 
which Odoric speaks (Iiel, Della China>p t 19) 
The habits and appearance of those races 
would, no doubt, stand in strong contrast to 
those of the Chinese, who call them Dogmen 
and Wolfmen. The “ barrel of horn” worn 
on the head may perhaps be identified with 
the grotesque coiffure of the Meau-tse women, 
described by Duhalde as “ a light board, more 
than a foot long and five or six inches wide, 
which they cover with their hair, and fix it 
with wax so that they seem to have a hair hat 
on. They cannot rest the head nor lie down, 
except by putting something under the neck, 
and they are obliged constantly to twist the 
head right or left in passing along the forest 
paths. And the business of combing the hair 
is a still greater difficulty: they must then hold 
their heads for hours by the fire to melt 
the wax,” etc. Yule Cathay . I. p. 111. 
The Army of China consists of the Bannermen 
who may be said to be the force of the usurp¬ 
ing family, and the troops of the Green 
Standard, who are, with occasional exceptions 
amongst tho officers above the rank of subal¬ 
tern, entirely Chineso. The Bannermen are 
Manchus, Mongol Tartars, and Han kiun, or 
Chinese descended from those who forsook 
the cause of the Ming when their country 
was invaded. These three nations are each 
ranged under Eight Banners as below, the 
three first being styled the Superior, 
the five lower, the inferior Banners. 

1. Bordered Yellow. 5. Plain Bed. 

2. Plain Yellow. 6. Bordered Bed. 

3. Plain White. 7. Plain Blue. 

4. Bordered White. 8. Bordered Blue. 

Tho 1st, 3rd, 4th and 7th form the left, the 

remainder the right wing. The chief super¬ 
intendence of all Bannermen vests in the 
metropolitan office of the Tu-tang, or Cap¬ 
tains-general of the Banners. The Chinese 
army not of the Banner, is known as the Luh 
ying, or that of the tents of the Green 
Standard, a designation bestowed on it to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Banner corps. The In¬ 
quiry, &c. of 1825, makes 41 principal divi¬ 
sions of the Banner forces, stationed in Peking 
and a section of Chihli round it, and in eleven 
of the other provinces of China Proper, Man- 
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churia and Turkestan. There are no Banner- There are about 800,000 Christians in China, 
men in Nganhwui, Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangsi, and many thousand mahomedans. The philo- 
Yunnan or Kweichau. The troops of the sophic systems of Lao Tse, of Kung Tsze, or 
Green Standard are divided into 1202 ying, Confucius, of Tshu-hi and of Buddha, take 
battalions or cantonments, of which there are the place of religions, but none of these fout 
but five in Peking, under the command of the are pure philosophies. 

Captain-general of the Gensdarmery. These Lao-tse, also called Lao-kiun, was boW 
ying vary widely in strength ; and a number in the year B.O. 604, and died B.C. 520 at 
of them, also differing in different places, the age of 84. Confucius was born B.C. 
compose a “piau ” of which there are 43, or a 551, and died in B.C. 479, at the age of 72, 
“cbinpiau”of which there are 72,in the eighteen and they were contemporaries and acquaint- 
prnviuces. M. Hue speaks of these (Vol. /, p. ances. Lao Tse regarded Tao as the Ra- 
404) as estimated ut 500,000 strong. All tional Order of the Universe, as the first 
the Banner garrisons save those of Fubchau, cause of all things. Tao means way, kind, 
Canton, Liangehau, Ninghia, Chwangliang, mode, and in his views,the wise man renounces 
Sui-yuen,Tai-yuen,Tehchftii, and the nine inner the world and plunges himself into non-ex- 
garrisons of the Metropolitan Cordon, send up istence. Lao-tze himself forsook his official 
a small nuinberof officers and men to Peking functions and the world aud died in a desert* 
to be there taught their duties in the hunting Confucius repaired to him near the close of 
suite of the Emperor, should he repair to the his life; but was received with a sharp rebuke 
preserves of Muh-lan, at Jeli-ho (Zhehol). for his ambition and love of money and es- 
These are in the keeping of a Tsungkw in tates, and ridiculed for his researches into the 
(3a) two yihch iug (4a) eight fong-yu (5a) and ancient ceremonial. The mystical formulas of 
eight Iiiau-ki kiau, or subalterns all under Lao-tze have never fouud their way amongst 
the orders of the tutung of Jell-ho. the practical Chinese. His adherents fell 

There is a rollster of the Mongolian nobles into the delusions of a mystical magic. His 
who are obliged to present themselves every system of philosophy is regarded by its ad- 
year at Peking. If the Emperor cross the hereuts as the primitive one of the most au- 
border to hunt, they do him homage at his cient inhabitants of China. It has numerous 
lmntiug-ground instead, and the expedition is analogies with that of Confucius, but the indi- 
under the conduct of some of them, while the vidual existence of genii and demons is re¬ 
rest attach themselves to his suite while it cognised in it, independently of the parts of 
lasts. nature over which they preside. The priests 

The Tsoling, in 1812, were 57,—viz., of and priestesses of this worship are devoted to 
the Kharchin nomades 7, Orat 3, Sumit celibacy, and practice magic, astrology, and ne- 
and Isuth 1, Mau-mingan 4, Kalkas 3, cromancy; they also study alchemy, and pro- 
Bargow 15, Old Eluth 18, aud 6 of the fess to have discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
new, or Eluths reclaimed since 1754, all or secret of making gold, and a liquid that ren- 
distinguisbed as belonging to the Chalmr ;lers those who imbibe it immortal. The tenets 
country. There is at Chahar also a large inculcated by his followers, the priests of Tao, 
quasi-military establishment for the care of are the practice of virtue, repression of animal 
the oxen and sheep of the pasture.— Wade's passions, the insufficiency of wealth to procure 
Chinese Army , p. 3 to 48. happiness, and the fallacy of seeking after 

The number of Mantchoo troops is estimated perfect bliss. The spirits of darkness and de- 
at 60,000 men, These soldiers, we believe, are mons are worshipped, sacrifices being made to 
habitually under the arms, and are assiduous- them of three descriptions of victims, which 
ly exercised in their profession. The govern- are a hog, a cock, and a fish, and the chief 
inent watches over them with great anxiety, priest of this sect professes to have power 
for the Emperor has a strong interest in not over the gods and demons of the invisible 
allowing these troops to stagnate in inaction ; world. In fact, the sect of Tao may be call- 
he takes care that they shall preserve something ed the mystics of China, as they profess 
at least of the warlike character to which they alchemy, the art of divination, and pretend to 
owe their conquest of the empire .—Hue great knowledge. They are called Tao-tse, 
Chinese Empire , Vol page 404. or Doctors of Reason, because their funda- 

Religions and \Philosophies. The Chinese mental dogma taught by the renowned Lao- 
have acquired in the course of their long tze, is that of a primordial reason, which has 
existence, more than one different kind of created the world. This doctrine is contain- 
philosophy; that is to. say, there exist in ed in a work pompously entitled, the “ Book 
China several radically different ways of view- of the Way aud of Virtue.” Lao-tze was in 
ing the nature of the inanimate world and. frequent communication with Confucius, but 
of man. [it is difficult to know what was the opinion 
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of the head of the Religion of the Lettered ' followers of his doctrines. The smaller king- 
concerning the doctrine of the patriarch of domswere annexed by the race of Tain,of which 
the Doctors of Reason. One day Confucius dynasty, the first emperor was Chy-Hoang, 
went to pay Lao-Tse a visit* and when he who built the great wall. The Chinese have 
came back to his disciples, remained throe no existing records older than from the time 
days without speaking a word. Whatever of the race of Chou, in whose reign Confucius 
may be said of the philosophical ideas of lived, and from his time authentic history 
Lao-tze, his disciples have never enjoyed great commences. In the first of his four books 
popularity. Theirs is not a popular belief. Confucius traces a system of government from 
They are gross idolaters. To enumerate all that of a family to that of a province, and 
their idols, would be a very task ; amongst from a province to a kingdom, making tho 
them are San-fsing, the three pure ones family tie the foundation of the government. 
Shang-tc or Yuh Hwang, the supreme august Indeed the Chinese religion has never 
one ; Pill te, the northern emperor, die. advanced beyond a love of parents, obeying 
Laou-keun’s work, the Taou-tih king, is still and reverencing them while alive and wor- 
extant. shipping them when dead. It is rather a 

Confucius was born in 551 B.C«, and died system of morality, moral philosophy, than a 
in the year 479 B. C., at the age of 72 or religion, ami inculcates, rather the duties of 
73. During his lifetime, the country now men to one another, than to a supreme being, 
known as China was parcelled out into a Their books teach that the true principles of 
number of independent States and Com- virtneand.social order are obedience to parents, 
monwealths. He was the son of the chief elders, and rulers, and acting towards others 
minister at the court of the king of Loo, and as they would be done by. They regulate the 
was himself of royal descent. He rose to the duties alike of the sovereign and of private 
dignity of miuieter of that kingdom, and by families. The Confucian school docs not deny 
lectures on ethics gained many disciples, but the existence of a Supreme Being, but neither 
later he resigned civil employ, and devoted defines this fundamental article of every ra- 
himself to those works on philosophy which tional creed, nor inculcates the necessity of 
up to the present day regulate both the go- worshipping the only God. He inculcates 
vernment and the religion of the State, lie polytheism, by enjoining the worship of hea- 
collected also the earliest documents relating to veil and earth, the spirits of hills, rivers, 
tbe history of hispeopleand country, thepopu- winds and fire ; in fact, all nature, excepting 
lar songs and sacred hymns, the chronological nature’s omnipotent God. His doctrines, 
emblems, and their explanations. (Bunsen's called in Chinese Ju kea-su, the religion of 
God in HistorijtVoLlip. 259.) Confucius must scholars, is the orthodox creed of the State, 
have been almost contemporary with Pytlia- To the founder, divine honour is paid by all 
goras, Thales, Socrates, Solon, Buddha and his followers, who are not very scrupulous in 
Herodotus, but the principles inculcated by worshipping one idol more or less, and have 
the Chinese philosopher, far outvie those pro- long maintained the most absurd pantheism, 
mulgated by the sages of ancient Greece. His descendants are the only hereditary no- 
(Sirrs China and the Chinese , Vol. 11 , p. 145.) bles. (Gutzlafs Chinese History , Vol. /, page 
It is now impossible to ascertain what part of 68.) Confucius himself is never religious in 
his writings was original and what obtained his writings ; lie contents himself with recom- 
from previous writers; but it is generally mending in general the observance of ancient 
known that he largely annotated the ancient precepts, of filial piety, and fraternal affection, 
work Yih-king, and he bequeathed five and of maintaining a course of conduce w con- 
classics and four books. His works Shoo- foimable to the laws of Heaven, which must 
king and Shi-king, contain the historical re* always be in harmony with human actions.” 
cords of the country and the poems then (Hue's Christianity , Vol. /, p. 322.) The 
extant. His book of rites regulates the man- followers of Confucius are, by some authors, 
ners and customs and outward forms of the called the sect of Ju-kea-au. Iu reality, tho 
whole society, and constitutes a part of his religion, or rather the doctrine of the disciples 
religion. Confucius is described by one of of Confucius, is Positivism. They care nothing 
his disciples as wise, affable, condescend- about the origin, the creation, or the end of 
ing, just. Another as gentle, but inspiring the world, and very little about long philoso- 
respect; grave, but not austere : venerable,yet phical lucubrations. Although the Emperor 
pleasing. In the troubles that occurred from builds aud endows temples belonging to the 
the efforts at aggrandisemeut which the several two other sects, the Confucian is the reli¬ 
kings made, he was sometimes in high employ, gion of the State, and the Court pretend to 
but once at least a fugitive, but at the close of follow the scheme of ethics and politics laid 
his long life, he left about three thousand down by Confucius. It is a curious coiuci* 
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dence that the revival in China was con- centuries ago. From that time to this it has 
temporary with an epoch of philosophical and continued dominant in the country. It has 
literary activity equally important for the been the philosophy and morality of all the 
West that which commenced with Pythago- great historians of China, and has formed tho 
ras as contemporary of Confucius, embraced basis of her peculiar national system of le* 
Zeno, Bmpesdocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, gislation and administrative procedure. It 
Socrates and Plato, and ended with Aristotle, may be described as the assemblage of those 
^ho died about the same time as Mencius, fundamental beliefs which are entertained by 
Throughout the empire of China some vague j all cultivated Chinese on the phenomena of 
idea is entertained by the people of the exis- animate and inanimate nature. The litera- 
tence of one great being, whom they usually tore in which it is set forth, and which it 
designate as Shangti, the Supreme Ruler, the has moulded, whether notological. psychical, 
Supreme Sovereign, or whom they call T’icn, j ethical, legislative or historical, is that, ex- 
Heaven ; and believe that he, by a fixed des- j clusively, an intimate and extensive ao- 
tiny, controls all the affairs, and as such Tien ; quaintance with which has, for many centuries, 
is taken to be an appellation of the godhead j been made indispensable to the passing of 
of men. The learned among the Chine.se j the public service examinations, which are, 
speak of him, as he is represented in their | for the talent and ambition of China, far 
most ancient classics, as having no form, nor more than the hustings, the avenues to church 
sound, nor savour, nor tangibility; and to their preferment, and the bar all combined, aro 
minds he appears divested of all distinct per- for the talent and ambition of England, 
sbuality. The spiritual ministers of heaven Hence Confucianism is, and has long been in 
they call Shin, expansive spirits, or Shin ming, the fullest sense of the terms, the national, or- 
illustrious spiritual beings. They divide them tliodox, philosophy and morality of the Chinese 
into the two large classes, of which one is the people. Tamiist and Buddhist temples exist 
Tien-shin nr heavenly. But the whole number all over China, and in latter centuries maho- 
of these spirits are dependent upon, and ruled medan mosques have been erected in many 
by, Tien or the Supreme Ruler of Heaven, They of its cities; but the dominant Confuci- 
rarely build any temple for the worship of anisin merely endures Taouism, Buddhism, 
Shangti; there is not one such temple in and mahomrnedanisni as erroneous and super- 
Amoy, and only one has been erected in stilions systems of beliefs prevalent among, 
the largo city of Chiang Chow. Still the because most suited to, people of uncultivated 
people universally pay to heaven, or to or weak minds, whether rich or poor ; but 
heaven’s lord, a sort of homage daily. . Every which find m<>st acceptance among the 
Chinese house has a lantern suspended out- poorer and therefore unlearned and unenlight- 
side the street door, and directly over the ened classes. They have no influence on tho 
middle of the door-way, which they call Tien national polity. The people are in nowise 
kung tang, heaven’s lord’s lantern, or simply prohibited from worshipping in the Buddhist 
Tien tang, heaven's lantern. These lanterns and Taouist temples; in other words they may 
are all lighted up, and incense is burnt for regulate their purely religious life by the tenets 
Him, during a short time every evening. Also, of these, or indeed of any other sect. But 
one day in every year they profess to devote where Taouism or Buddhism would leave tho 
to his honour tho 9th day of their 1st month, region of religion and, in the form of philo- 
which they call his birth day! Then they nophy or morality, extend their direct influence 
have pi ay 8 acted to please him! (Journal of into the domain of the social science and 
the Indian Archipelago, No. VI. 1848,j>. 350.) art, there Confucianism peremptorily and 
The Chevalier Bunsen is of opinion that effectually prohibits their action. Not only 
amongst the Chinese, their worship of the are the national legislation and administration 
dead is the sole connecting link between formed exclusively on Confucian principles, 
them and a future state. In their disbelief it is by them also that the more important 
of immortality, and of God, Quinet doubts if acts of the private life of the Chinese are re- 
they have, in the past 5,000 years, lived a gulated, as for instance marriages. Tho 
single day (Bunsen God in Hist.]). 265-7, Vol. cause of the prevalence of mahommedan- 
1,) There was a long struggle for the mastery ism in China, in spite of discouragements, lies 
among the adherents of these three systems, in the fact that Confucianism says little or 
a struggle which expressed itself in mutual nothing of a supernatural world or of a future 
proscriptions and persecutions. But the existence. Hence it leaves almost unsatisfied 
Confucian always succeeded in maintaining those ineradicable cravings of human nature 
for itself the greatest ascendancy, except the desire to revere and the longing for im- 
during some comparatively short period ; and mortal life. That, it has, notwithstanding its 
it became definitively paramount fully ten want of these, holds on the human heart, 
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maintained itself not simply in existence, but m 
the ruling system, is a fact that must, as soon 
as it is perceived, form for every true thinker 
a decisive proof of the existence of great and 
Vital truths in its theories, as well as thorough 
soundness and wholesomenefs in the practical 
rules which it dictates. By Chinese philosophy, 
must be understood Confuciau philosophy; 
and by Chinese morality, the moral principles 
rooted in that philosophy. And the object 
of these remarks being essentially practical, 
only brief notices will be made of the philoso¬ 
phical doctrines contained in Buddhism and 
Taouism in what is to follow ; though the 
influence which these systems exercise as 
fl&ligions, will be again alluded to. 

Jn order to get a distinct general con¬ 
ception of the Chinese philosophical litera¬ 
ture, two epochs must be specially kept in 
mind. The first began with Confucius (Kung 
tsze), who was born B. C. 551 and end¬ 
ed with Mencius (Meng-Tsze), who died 
about B. C. 317. The secoud began with 
Chow-leen-ke or Chow-tsze, who commenced 
his labours about A. D. 1034, and ended 
with Choo-ke or Choo-tsze, who died in A. D. 
1200. The first lasted for seven generations. 
It was separated by an interval of thirteen 
hundred years from the second ; which lasted 
for five generations. Both were periods of 
revival of ancient learning and of further 
development. Both embraced several celebra¬ 
ted philosophers, besides those mentioned, 
but in each case it was the originator and 
closer of the epoch who became most cele¬ 
brated. The writers of the second epoch are 
often mentioned as the philosophers of the 
Jjungdynasty ; which latter was established in 
A.D. 960, about 70 years before Chow-tsze’s 
labours began, and continued in possession 
of the sovereignty till A. D. 1271, till about 
70 years after Chow-tsze’s labours closed. 
Confucius, though his name in the West 
became identified with Chinese learning, was 
by no means its originator. Authentic 
though not full records, embodying ethical 
and political doctrines, extended back to B. C, 
2357, or to about eighteen hundred years 
before Confucius, while the Chinese philos¬ 
ophy originated with Fuh he, who lived ac¬ 
cording to tradition, some twenty-three gen¬ 
erations before the exact chronological era; 
which latter took place B. Ch 2637 with the 
institution of the national cycle of sixty years. 
Allowing thirty years to a generation, this 
would place Fub-Jie about B f C. 3327. It was 
he who substituted writing for the knotted 
strings that had previously formed the only 
means of record; and it was he who first es¬ 
tablished marriages, and separate families. I 
To him are also ascribed epme civilization | 
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labours of lesser, but still great, importance, 
the division of the day into twelve she shin, 
or watches, of two hours each. Fuh-he is 
therefore the founder of Chinese civilization 
generally. But he is perhaps best known as 
the originator of the natural philosophy, and 
in particular as the author of the “ Eight Dia¬ 
grams,” which were drawn bv him as fol¬ 
lows:— 



The multiplication of these eight diagrams 
by themselves produced sixty-four doubled 
diagrams much as .— 



The annotation of Confucius to the ancient 
work, the Yih-King, states that Fuh-he got the 
idea of the diagrams from a figure on the 
back of a “ dragon horse” that issued from a 
river. The same annotation states that, before 
Fuh-he invented the Eight Diagrams, he 
observed the configurations and appearances 
in the heavens and the earth, and the marks 
on birds and beasts; aUo that he derived 
information from his own person and from 
things around him. These terse passages of 
an ancient author are, when taken literally, 
apt to give a ridiculous air to the “ Eight 
Diagrams.” But a little examination shows 
the meaning to be that Fuh-he constructed 
the F^ght Diagrams only after a careful and 
extensive survey of nature and its varied 
phenomena, as exhibited iu the depart¬ 
ments which we call astronomy, meteorology, 
physical geography, and natural history, and 
after reflection on his own nature, physical 
end mental,and on the nature of men generally 
as manifested in the events of the social life 
around him. The Eight Diagrams formed in 
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fact, an illustrative figure intended fco eluci- of the vassal states into which the till then 
date Fuh-he’s theory of the universe, a theory feudally governed China bad been divid- 
adopted after careful reflection ou all animate ed, made himself sovereign of the empire 
and inanimate nature within his ken. They under the title of Che-hwang. Ho was a 
are in so far undoubtedly the foundation of great conqueror, and was successful in op- 
Chinese philosophy, but it must not be as- posing the inroads of the northern barbarians, 
sumed that learned Chinese conceive any the Heuug noo or Huns, one of his measures 
occult power to. lie in them. Much in the to withstand whom was the erection of the 
same way we miglit say that the Literary celebrated Great Wall. 

Prince, having been imprisoned (while he In the beginning of the tenth century print* 
was still a Vassal of the dynasty he over- ing was invented, and in A.D. 932 that mode 
threw) by his jealous suzerain, during the of multiplying copies of books received the 
years B. 0. 1144, 1143. 1142, made in the imperial sanction ; a printed Imperial edition 
seclusion a different arrangement of the Eight of all the sacred works having been then 
Diagrams; and he, with one of his sons, Chow published. “The greatest of all the arts” was 
kung, who labored after the establish merit of not invented in Europe till five hundred years 
the family in the sovereignty, gave permanency after this. Marco Polo speaks much of the 
to their joint development of the national phi- “ stamped’ 1 paper money of the Chinese; and 
losophy by attaching a few words of ex- he must have seen their printed books, 
plication to each of the sixty-four doubled Cbow-tsze was the originator of the second 
diagrams. Fuh-he’s diagrams, as re-ar- epoch of philosophical development. To him 
ranged, together with the short explica- is ascribed the merit of having revived that 
tions of the first monarch of the Chow dynas- distinct knowledge of the greatest truths which 
ty and his son, form the basis or text of the had been lost to the world for the thirteen 
first of the Chinese Sacred Books, the Yih- centuries that had elapsed after the death of 
king. After an interval of six centuries Con- Mencius. And he regained that knowledge by 
fucins appeared, and, among his other cele- the independent efforts of his own mind, unaid- 
brated literary labors, undertaken in B.C. 490 ed by any master. Only two of his works have 
and the following years, edited the Yih king, been preserved, the Tea-heih-too-shwo and the 
and appended those annotations, which have Tungshat. He died in A. D. 1200; and iu 
given the work its subsequent value. What A. D. 1241, an Imperial rescript ordered his 
philosophical views may have been attached tablet, with those of four of his immediate 
to the Yih king of Wan-wang and Chou-kung predecessors, whose works he had annotated, to 
by the contemporaries of Confucius, we know be placed in the temple of Confucius, which is 
not. That work, together with the other to be found iu every district city throughout 
three works edited or compiled by Confucius, the empire. From that time to this, a period 
viz., the Shoo-kings and the Le-ke, constitute of six hundred years, his views of philosophy, 
the whole of the ancient literature of China morality, and politics have been supreme in 
which has come down to posterity, and who China. At this day, his commentaries on the 
have it only, as it was explained, arranged or Yih king and the Four Books are learnt 
modified in passing through his hands. It is by heart by millions of Chinese, with the text 
well known that he expressly repudiated of these works. The Public Service erami- 
portions of it, as containing doctrines adverse nations cannot be passed unless this be done, 
to the views which he held and strove to The fact is, however, that though the authors 
diffuse. The names only of some celebrated of the first and second epochs, Confucius him- 
ancient books, one dating from the timos of self included, professed to teach only what 
Fuh-he himself, have been preserved. It is was contained in pre existing sacred books, 
these cricumstances which constitute the and though they possibly themselves be-< 
labors of Confucius the commencement of a lieved that they did only teach what was vir- 
distinct literary epoch. Apart from the la- tually contained in such pre-existing books ; 
burs of Coufucius himself, the permanent li- they nevertheless did, in each case, originate 
terary results of this, the first of the two some entirely new views and doctrines, 
great epochs to which attention has been direct* The Yuen dyuasty which succeeded the 
ed,are contained in the collection of works Sungh in A.D. 1271 were Mongols, immedi- 
called the Four Bo^ks, composed by different ate descendants of Chenghis Khan,who adopt- 
members of the school which he founded, ed Chinese civilization only in a very slight 
The last contains a record of the ethical and degree, and were consequently soon expelled 
political teachings of Mencius (Meug-tse) who, again. The first emperor of the native dynasty, 
as already stated, died in B.C. 317, and closed the Ming, which succeeded them in A. D. 1368, 
the first epoch. though a promoter of literature, was himself 

About B. C. 221, the prince of Tsin, one illiterate} having been a servant iu a moute- 
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tery. But tho third sovereign of the lino provinces. (Hue, Chinese Empire, Vol. 7, p. 
who began to reign A,D. 1403, had a splendid 16.) A popular uprising, however, began in 
library formed and several encyclopedic works 1848, and still continues. It originated in 
compiled. He published an edition of the 1830 in the teachings of Mr. Roberts, an 
Sacred Books, which is known by the affix to American missionary, and of an earnest 
their title of “ Tatreuen,” in full completeness.’ Chinese disciple. It has become blended with 
Mahomedans. There are many thousand the national struggle of the Tae-ping or the 
mahomedans in China, who are neither zealous votaries of “ the divine kingdom of eternal 
in the propagation of their doctrines nor over peace,” and whether Chinese scepticism will 
strict in the observances of their religion. prevail is still uncertain. But, according to 
Christians. Christianity seems to have the writings of Hung, once a schoolmaster, 
penetrated three times into China, once in the but afterwards the Heavenly Prince" and 
5th or 6th ceutury ; and a French missionary acknowledged head, the convert on coming to 
who had been very much in the interior of baptism must pronounce a solemn vow to take 
China, states the total number of native elms- the belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
tiaus at five hundred thousand. M. Hue’s esti- for his rule of life, and that he is resolved to 
mate is eight hundred thousand; which, as he dedicate this life to God, in love to the bre- 
correctly observes, is a mere nothing in the thren; and visits to the tombs of ancestors 
enormnus population of the country. These were enjoined, in gratitude for the release of 
catholic Christians are, however, not collected their immortal souls from this troublesome 
in one place, but live scattered overall China life, and to renew the vow of life-long devo- 
proper in small communities, called by the tion to the cause of God and the brethren. 
French chretientes. There being, as M.. Hue The Bible is the word of God, and tho Ten 
states, scarcely any converts made at the Commandments the moral law. Opium 
present day, it follows that the members of smoking, a sin equal to adultery. ( Bunsen 
these Christianities are educated and trained as Cod in Hist, Vol I, p. 272.1 The Chinese 
Christians from their infancy ; being either designate the Christian religion as the religion 
foundlings or of Christian Chinese parentage, of the Lord of heaven, and M. Hue observes 
They are Chinese in the outward and more that every one must bo struck with the 
obvious characteristics of dress and features, iew doctrines with which, tho proclamation 
but in other respects arc more like Bavarians and manifestoes of the Pretender and his 
or Neapolitans than their own countrymen, generals have been filled. He styled himself 
from whom they differ in many of those social Tien-ti or celestial virtue. The unity of God 
and domestic customs and in all those mental ms been distinctly expressed; and around 
peculiarities which constitute the special this fundamental dogma have been group- 
nationality of the Chinaman.— (T'T. Meadows' >d a number of idoas borrowed from the 
Chinese and their Rebellions , p . 52 to 337.) Old and New Testament. War has been de- 
The general who conquered southern China, dared at the saino time to idolatry and to 
is stated to have been a Nestorian Christian, he Tartar dynasty, (flue Chinese Empire , 
and to have built a church at Nankin for Vol I, p. xv. p. 68.) 
those of his own faith. Marco Polo was Language. The Chinese language is usually 
himself iu high favour, though a Roman placed amongst the Turanian group, in which 
Catholic. We learn from the Mahomtnodan are included a large mass of languages very im- 
travellers who visited China as early as A D. perfectly known, and supposed by some to 
850, that it then prevailed ; and that, when have wide differences. Messrs. Rask and Cas- 
Canton was taken and sacked in A, D. 877, tern have studied this family of tongues, and 
by a rebel army, as many as 120,000 Mahom- the publication of their researches formed an 
medans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees perish- era in philosophical research. Almost every 
ed in the sack. (Prinsep's Tibet, Tartary and known tongue can be placed under one of 
Mongolia, p. 10.) Christianity did, in fact, three broaddivisions: 1 Monosyllabic, of which 
penetrate into China as early as the 5th and the Chinese is a striking example, a language 
6th century ; as especially in the 13th, it was literally without a grammar and without 
very flourishing ; at this epoch there existed words, in our sense of the term; possessing 
at Pekin an archbishop with four suffragans. 450 sounds and upwards of 40,000 ideographic 
The Chinese have also for a long time had signs to represent them. Thus, whenever 
at their command a precious collection of a Chinese is unable to express himself dear- 
books of Christian doctrine, composed by the ly, even by the aid of intonation and gesture, 
ancient missionaries, and which, even in he must have recourse to the infallible expe- 
a purely literary point of view, are much dient of writing. 2. Agglutinating : tho 
esteemed in the empire. These books are characteristic of the Tartaric and African Ian- 
diffused in great numbers throughout all the 1 guages, in which several words are placed 
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side by side, each having its own distinct fully designate by the name of Mandarin 
meaning* 3. Polysynthetic : characteristic language, as if it were exclusively reserved 
of the American languages, which not only, for the Mandarins or functionaries of govern- 
like the Aryan and other languages, combine ment. The Houan-hoa is the language spoken 
into single words the minor modifications of by all instructed persons throughout the eigh- 
eacli separate conception, but compress even teen provinces of the empire, and in this, a 
whole sentences into one vast, almost unpro- distinction is made between the language of 
nounceable word, In this group some include the north and that of the south. The first is 
the Basque language, which has so long pre- that of Pekin ; it is marked by a more frequ- 
served its identity, although placed between ent and sensible use of the guttural or aspi- 
two mighty kingdoms, and which in its gram- rate accent. It is spoken in all the provin- 
matical structure resembles the aboriginal cial government offices. (Hue, Chinese Empire, 
languages of America, and them alone. Vol 319.) 

The Chinese written language consists of Shu King, or Book of Records, is a work 
picture words. The alphabet is a hierogly- supposed to have been edited by Confucius, 
phic system, each word having its own It contains the Annals of China nearly to 
graphic representative. Chinese is monosyl- the time of Confucius, 
labic; no word is allowed more than one con* Sui King, the sacred books of the Chinese, 
sonant and one vowel. Hence the possible were translated into latin by FatherLachartre 
number of words is extremely small, but each a Jesuit Missionary of China, 
word can be pronounced with various accents Jin Ivin,or classes of men, is a Chinese book 
and intonations, of which there arc said of great authority. In it the “ Sages” occupy 
to be 450, and the number of words, or ideas the first chapter, and in this Confucius is 

in Chinese is said to be 43,196. The vast- placed high above all others, 

ness of this amount will be appreciable by Li, is a Chinese word of very extensive 
mentioning that only about 5()00 words occur meaning, sometimes rendered, reason, courtesy, 
in the Christian Old and New Testament, propriety, good breeding. The saying is Li and 
M. Remusat, in his Grammaire Chinoise, no- Wen (learning) make up the whole sum 
tices three styles of the Chinese written langu- of human excellencies (Bowring,) 
age, which he calls, style antique, style litter- Currency. The only coined money in China, 
aire, and langue des magistrate, or langue are the brass pieces with a hole in the centre, 
mandrinique; but Mr. Meadows considers Silver is sold by the weight, and an ounce is 

(Des. Notes , p. 13), he is not quite correct in the equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of these 

these definitions. Nevertheless, M. Remusat brass coins, which are called “sapek” by Kuro- 


is followed by M. Hue, who says that the peans (Prinsep's Tibet. Tartary and Mongolia , 
Chinese, in their written language, have three p. 50) ; they iiave some pieces of brass called 
distinctions of style : the antique or sublime tsian, and in Mongol tchos, of which the in- 
style, the type of which is to be found in the habitants of Siberia make Tchok and 
ancient literary monuments, and which ex- Tchek, they are of less value than a copec. 
hibits very rare grammatical forms. The A kind of notes are in circulation among pri- 
vulgar style ; and the academic style, which vate persons. 

partakes of the two preceding, being less con- It cannot be doubted that the Chinese 
ciso than the autique, and less prolix than the have communicated their weights to all 
vulgar. The vulgar style is employed for light the adjacent countries : a pekul is equal 
productions, theatrical pieces, private letters, to ] 33£ lbs. avoirdupois, and four 4 lbs. being 
and proclamations inteuded to be read aloud* equal to 3 catties; 100 catty make a pikul. 
The spoken language is composed of a 10 Cash = 1 can. 16 Tail = 1 cat. 
limited number of monosyllabic intonations ; 10 Candarin^ l muce. 100 Cafcty= 1 pik. 
namely four hundred and fifty, which, by the 10 Mace = 1 tail, 
very subtle variations of the accents, are mul- Calendar. The Han dynasty of China re- 
tiplied to about sixteen hundred. It results formed the calendar. The Chinese, like all the 
from this, that all Chinese words are neces- natives of the north-east of Asia, reckon theic 
sarily grouped in homophonous series, whence time by cycles of 60 years, and give a different 
a great number of double meanings may arise name to each year of the cycle. The Chinese 
either in reading or ^peaking, but their diffi- cycle of sixty years is called Hwa-kea-tsze. 
culty is avoided by coupling synonymous or The year commences from the conjunction of 
antithetic words. In this maimer the ambi- the sun and moon, or from the nearest new 


guities disappear, and the conversation is no moon, to the fifteenth degree of Aquarius, 
longer embarrassed. The language called | It has twelve lunar months, some of tweuty- 
Houan-hoa, that is to say, common universal nine, some of thirty days. To adjust the lu- 
language, is that which the Europeans wrong- > nations with the course of the sun, they insert. 
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when necessary, an intercalary month. Day 
and night are divided into twelve periods, 
each of two hours. (Gutzlafs Chinese 
History , VoL p. 73). The Chinese division 
of the day is therefore as simple as the English 
and not much unlike it. The Chinese begin 
the day an hour before midnight, and divide 
the twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of numbering their hours 
they give a different name to each period of 
two hours; the names and corresponding 
time, according to the English mode, are as 
follows: 

Ts*e.11 to 1 Morning. Woo...11 to 1 Afternoon 

Chow.1 to 3 We .. 1 to 3 

Yiu. 3 to 5 S*hiu... 3 to 5 

Maou... 5 to 7 Yew... 5 to 7 

Shin.7 to 9 Seo ... 7 to 9 

Sse. 9 to 11 | Hae ... 9 to 11 

The word ICeaou is added when the hi ur of 
each period is intended, and Ching for tlio 
last. Thus, Keaou tsze is 11 at night, and 
Ching tsze 12 at night; Keaou chow 1 in 
the morning, Ching chow, 2 ike. &c. The I 
word K’hih “ quarter,” is used after the hour I 
with the numerals yili 1, urh 2, or sau 3, to i 
subdivide the hours into quarters, which is j 
the smallest division commonly employed:' 
example, ching maou yih k’bih, a quarter past 
6; keaou woo urh k’hih, half past 11. 

This division still maintains itself in legal 
and official language, though the practical 
value of the European clocks, and watches, 
now largely used in China, is gradually 
substituting for it the occidental division of 
twice twelve hours. ( T . T . Meadows' Chinese 
And their Rebellions , p. 326-330.) 

Industry and Art, The Chinese are a 
laborious, and diligent hearty working, pains¬ 
taking race, skilful in economising mate¬ 
rials and possessed of no mean share of inven¬ 
tive power. Their knowledge of the magnet is 
supposed to have led them to a knowledge of 
the compass. Their ordinary ink composed of 
lamp black and glue is sufficiently pure to 
be used in the arts. Their ordinary cotton 
cleaning machine, for freeing the cotton fibre 
from the seeds, has not yet been equalled 
by all the mechanical skill of Europe. In all 


work. In weaving they are superior, in 
candle-making not inferior, but in painting 
and sculpture they do not excel. They 
are bold, self reliaut skilful gardeners, and 
excellent farmers, and date their skill in 
these back four thousand years. 

Fo*Li is the first named sovereign of the 
Chinese, but the date of his reign is not as¬ 
certained. Yu, the Great, is the first monarch 
of whose reality there is no doubt, and his 
accession occurred about 2000 years before 
the Christian era. Husbandry and silk weaving 
were the earliest of the arts cultivated by this 
people ; the former was introduced by Shin- 
nong, the immediate successor of Fo-hi, and 
silk weaving by an empress, and to both of 
these inventors the Chinese perform annual 
sacrifices on their festival days. Husbandry is 
still highly honored, and, annually, at a grand 
festival in honour of the spring, the emperor 
ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and festivals 
mingled with religious ceremonies at seed 
sowing, and in England, formerly, the festival 
of Plough Monday was held, during which the 
plough light was set up before the image of 
the patron saint of the village. The Chinese, 
in the reign of Hoang Ti, invented the magne¬ 
tic needle, the smelting of copper for making 
, money, and vases of high art, and money seems 
to have been coined in gold and silver and 
lead, so early as Confucius’ time, but many 
payments are still made in kind or by pieces of 
silver. Most of their calculations are made by 
a reckoning board. Sir John Davies is of 
opinion that the art of printing, the compo¬ 
sition of gunpowder, and the magnetic com¬ 
pass, which he says are justly considered in 
Europe as three of the most important in¬ 
ventions or discoveries of modern times, had 
their first origin in China. Their printing 
is by a system of stereotype, the types being 
made from the pear-tree wood, called by 
them ly-mo. Their paper is made from 
refuse paper, rags of silk and cotton, rice- 
straw, the liber of a species of morus, but 
principally of bamboo. 

The Chinese affirm that eighteen centuries 
ago they had discovered the secret and means 


working in metafe, in ordinary blacksmith of manufacturing paper. Before that invention 
work, metal smelting alloys, particularly they used to inscribe written characters on 
their white metal of copper, zinc, iron, silver strips of bamboo or sheets of metal, 
and nickel, their sonorous gongs and bells, using a style, or pen of iron for the purpose 
that of Peking being 14J feet to 13 feet, and of marking the characters, and this they 
their ingenious metallic mirrors, some with assert, had been the practice of their nation 
engravings, their manufactures of porcelain, from the most remote ages. Before the art of 
glass and glazes, their carving and engraving paper-making had arrived at perfection, the 
gems, of agates, and rock crystals and on ivory Chinese adopted the practice of writing upon 
and wood have, for centuries, beenfamed, and white silk, or cotton, with a bamboo pen; this 
much of it excites the admiration of Europe, was found a more convenient method than 
as also does their lacquer and varnish writing either on strips of bamboo or sheets 
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of metal, as the silk or linen could be folded or two pounds a piece, and the ivory is nearly 
into a small compass. Paper is manufactured as compact, though not so white, as that of 
from various materials, each province or dis- the elephant. The delicate carving of Chinese 
trict having its own peculiar manufacture, workmen is well known, and has often been 
In Fo-keiu province, it is made from young described ; many specimens of it are annually 
soft bamboo ; in the province of Che keang, sent abroad. Few products of their skill are 
it is made from paddy straw ; in the province i more remarkable than the balls, containing 
of Kiang-Nan, it is made from the refuse silk, i ten or twelve spheres cut out one within ano* 
and this paper is very fine and delicate, being tlier. The manner of cutting these is simple, 
highly valued for writing complimentary in- : A piece of ivory or wood is first made perfectly 
scriptionsupon. To size the paper and render! globular, and then several conical holes aro 
it fit for ink, they make a glue, somewhat simi-, bored into it in such a manner that their 
]ar to isinglass, from fish bones ;these they apices all meet at the centre, which is usual- 
chop up very small, and soak the mass in water ly hollowed out an inch or less after the holes 
which is continually renewed. When all oily ; are bored. A long crooked tool is then 
impurity is extracted, they add a due propor* inserted into one of the conical holes, so bent 
tion of alum, which has been dissolved. Over at the end and stoppered on the shaft that it 
the vessel in which this mixture is, a rod is 1 cuts the ivory at the same distance from the 
laid ; a cleft-stick is used for holding the ! surface when its edge is applied to the insides 
sheet of paper during the process of dipping ;, of the cone. By successively cutting a little 
as soon os the paper lias been sufficiently. on the insides of each conical hole, their 
saturated it is withdrawn, by gently rolling it; incisures meet, and a spherical is at last 
round the stick which has been laid over the detached, which is now turned over and its 
vessel ; the sheet of paper is afterwards hung i faces one after another brought opposite the 
to dry either near a furnace, or in the sun., largest bole and (irmly secured by wedges in 
Paper with written or printed characters i.s, the other holes, while its surfaces are smooth- 
reverently preserved in all eastern countries.; ed ami carved. When the central sphere 
In China, fragments of waste paper are care*, is done, a similar knife, somewhat larger, is 
fully picked up from the streets lest any of the _ again introduced into the holes, and another 
words of sainted men should be dealt with sphere detached and smoothed ill the same 
profanely. Writing seems to have been way, and then another, until the whole are 
known from the earliest times, and literature completed, each being polished and carved be- 
has always held a high place.— Sin's China fore the next outer one is commenced' It has 
and the Chinese , Vol. II, p l. been supposed by some that these curious 

They are skilful carvers. Ivory comes to toys were made of hemispheres nicely luted 
China principally from Cochin-China and Af- together, and they have been boiled in oil for 
rica, via Bombay, and always finds a ready sale hours in order to separate them and solve the 
at Canton ; the largest and best tusks weigh mystery of their Cv instruction. Fans and card- 
from 16 to 25 pounds each, decreasing to five coses are carved of wood, ivory, mid mother- 
or six pounds. The cuttings and fragments of-pearl in alto-relievo, with an elaborateness 
also form an article of trade, as the workmen which shows the great skill and patience of 
can employ the smallest pieces. Bones and the workman, and at the same time his bad 
horns, especially the long horns of buffaloes, style in drawing, the figures, houses, trees, 
are in China worked into handles, buttons, and other objects being grouped in violation 
&e. Rhinoceros’ horns are brought from of all propriety and perspective. Beautiful 
Burmah, from Sumatra, and from Africa ornaments are made by carving roots of plants, 
through Bombay; they are highly valued by branches, gnarled knots, &c., into fantastic 
the Chinese from a notion that caps made groups of birds or animals, the artist taking 
from them sweat whenever a poisonous mix- advantage of the natural form of his materials, 
ture is poured into them. A perfect horn .Models of pagodas, boats, and houses are also 
sometimes sells as high as $300, but those entirely constructed of ivory, even to repre- 
that come from Africa do not usually rate Renting the ornamental roofs, the men work- 
above $30 or $40 each. The principal use ing at the oar, and women looking from the 
of these horns is in medicine and for amulets, balconies. Baskets of elegant shape ure 
for only one good toup can be carved from woven from ivory splinths ; and the shopmen 
the end of each horn; and consequently the at Canton exhibit a variety of seals, paper- 
parings and fragments are all preserved. The i knives, chessmen, counters, combs, &c., exceed- 
hard teeth of the walrus, lamautin, and other I ing in finish and delicacy the same kind of 
cetaceous animals, also form an article of im- j work found anywhere else in the world. The 
port into China from the Pacific, under the j most elaborate coat of arms, or complicated 
designation of sea-horse teeth; they weigh one | cypher, will also bo imitated by these skilful 
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carvers. The national taste prefers this style 
of carving on plane surfaces; it is seen on the 
walls of houses and granite slabs of fences, 
the wood-work of boats and shops, and on ar¬ 
ticles of furniture. Some of it is pretty, but 
the disproportion and cramped position of 
the figures detract from its beauty. The ivory 
carving, ebony and other hard wood orna¬ 
ments, the bronzes and porcelain specimens, 
are all exquisitely worked ; in England vary¬ 
ing from 4 1. and 51.—(William's Middle 
Kingdom , Vol. II., pages 141 and 408. Yules 
Embassy, p. 59. Ilodgso's Nagasaki) 

In the arts, and in the economic application 
of materials, the Chinese are very skilful. 
The candles used in Japan are made of an oil 
said to be pressed out of the seeds of the Rhus 
succedanea 1 This oil becomes, when concrete, | 
of the consistence of tallow, and is not so hard 
as wax. The province of Fetsigo, more parti¬ 
cularly, produces this tree, and consequently 
supplies the greatest quantity of this oil. In ) 
the eastern parts of China, the product of the | 
tallow tree, Stillingia ^Mfera, and beef and 
hog’s tallow in the south, are used in the 
manufacture of candles. Wax is only em- * 
ployed to incase the tallow or lard, which, j 
from the heat of the climate and its unclarifiecl 
condition, never becomes hard. 

Lacquer . The beautiful lacquer-ware, which 
is so universally admired, is made principally 
near Nankin, being considered far superior to 
that which is made in Kwau-tung and the 
other provinces. The following is the mode 
of preparing the ware, which is frequently 
used for articles of furniture, and the process 
of the manufacture of a table, which has a 
landscape with figures delineated on the top 
in gold, may be thus described. Tlio timber 
being first put together, and rendered per¬ 
fectly smooth, is covered with transparent 
paper, besmeared with pork fat. As soon 
as this paper is quite dry, it is covered with 
a paste made from a peculiar description of 
clay. When this substance has become com¬ 
pletely dry and hard, it is rubbed down with 
a whetstone, to remove all inequalities of sur¬ 
face ; as soon as this process is complete, 
the lacquer is laid on, then allowed to 
dry and harden, when the process is again re¬ 
peated three or four times more, the lacquer 
being allowed to become completely dry 
and hard between each several coating. The 
intended landscape is traced on llie top of 
the table by throwing a fine white powder, 
over paper, on which the landscape has been 
traced, by means of small perforations, thus 
forming the outline of the picture: a 
minute instrument, somewhat resembling a 
style, is drawn carefully over the perfora¬ 
tions, by this moans tracing the landscape on 


the surface of the table. The picture is then 
besmeared with a compound of size and red 
paint; the gold, first reduced to a powder, is 
then applied ; the raised appearance of the 
figures being produced by means of a pre¬ 
paration of gum combined with other in- 
| gradients : the picture is allowed to become 
perfectly dry, when, if requisite, another coat 
of the lacquer or varnish is then added. 
To prepare this lacquer-ware in perfection, 
requires a lengthened period, and a Chinese 
manufacturer mentioned that to produce a 
fine specimen, elaborately painted, six months 
ought to elapse between the commencement 
and the termination of the work, thus afford¬ 
ing time for each coat of lacquer to become 
thoroughly hardened before another is ap¬ 
plied. The designs traced upon their porcelain 
or China are very inferior, but the colours 
used by the artists who paint these designs 
are far superior to any European colouring. 

Colours . The Chinese red colour is made 
from Taow-fan, or copperas; their mode of 
preparation is by putting a pound of cop¬ 
peras into a crucible, over which another 
crucible is luted, having a small hole in it, 
which is lightly covered over: around these 
they pile charcoal, and enclose the whole 
within bricks, when they fire the charcoal, 

I and as soon as the fumes, issuing from the 
> aperture in tho crucible, become of a light co¬ 
lour, a small quantity of the copperas is taken 
( therefrom, laid upon fir-wood, and moistened 
with water; if 1 he colour then prove to be 
a bright red, they remove the fire, if not, they 
allow the copperas to remain subjected to the 
heat until it assumes that colour, and then 
remove the fire. When the crucibles are cool, 
a cake is found in the lower one, but the finest 
colour is encrusted on its sides, and oil the 
bottom of the upper crucible, which is kept 
separate from the cake; the pound of copperas 
produces about four ounces of colour. The 
white colour is made from calcined trans¬ 
parent flint, to an ounce of the powder of 
which they add an equal quantity of white 
lead. Their beautiful green is prepared with 
one part of powdered calcined flint, two parts 
of white lead, and six parts of the scales of 
well hammered copper. 

The violet is produced by adding an ad¬ 
ditional quantity of the prepared white to 
the green; yellow is made by combining equal 
portions of prepared white and red, All these 
various colours are used by the China-ware 
painters, having been previously dissolved 
in gum-water, to which they occasionally 
add saltpetre, copperas, or white lead. The 
| colours are laid on after the first baking and 
[varnishing of the China-ware, but the beauty 
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and depth of the colouring is imperceptibl 
until after the second taking. 

China-ware. The Ow-mi-ew, or black 
China-ware, ornamented with gold, is very 
much prized in China, to make which they 
mix three ounces of azure, and seven of 
the oil of stones; this is laid on the ware, 
and when perfectly dry, it is baked, after 
which the gold is laid on, and the vessel is 
rebaked. The Towi-kie is a porcelain pre 
pared simply by varnishing the vessels with 
a whitish ash.coloured varnish, made from 
calcined transparent white pebbles; this \m 
the property of marbling and veining the 
ware, and giving it an appearance as if it had 
been fractured into many pieces, which had 
been carefully reunited ; this China-ware is 
highly prized under the cognomen of the 
cracked porcelain, 

Among the manifold and various manufac¬ 
tures of China, the gold and silver tinsel 
cloths of Pekin stand deservedly in high 
estimation ; their chief value arises from the 
peculiar property which they possess of never 
tarnishing or becoming discolored. 

The gold and silver filagree work of the 
Chinese equals any ever produced by ancient 
Venetian masters, and their chasing in silver 
is unrivalled. The art of enamelling on 
silver is also brought to great perfection in 
China, and specimens surpass any ever pro¬ 
duced at Genoa .—(Sirrs China and the 
Chinese , Vol /., p. 387. II, p. 1 to 4.) 

Food. The great staff of life in China is 
rice, which is either eateu dry, or mixed with 
water, so as to resemble a soup, Out of rice 
they make their chief intoxicating liquor, 
which when good is something like strong 
whisky, both in its colourless appearance and 
its smoky flavour. Several vegetables are con¬ 
sumed, such as the sweet potato, Barbadoes 
millet, peas, beans, turnips, carrots, &c, Of 
their fruits, the orange, lichee, loquat and 
mangoes are much in use, Their favourite 
animal food is pork, the taste for which is 
national. There is a maxim prevalent among 
them, that "a scholar does not quit his 
books nor a poor man his pigs/’ The flesh 
of the bullock, sheep, deer, dog, cat, wild cat, 
rat, and horse is eaten, but compared with 
that of swine, it is a rarity. Fish are eaten 
in great abundance, either fresh, dried, or 
salted, and they rear great quantities of ducks 
and various species of fowl for the table. 
The comprehensive principle on which Chi¬ 
nese diet is regulated, is to eat everything 
which can possibly give nourishment. The 
luxuries consumed by the rich consist of the 
edible bird’s nest, the beche de mer or sea 
slug, shark fins, fish maws, cow sinews, points 
of stag antlers, buffalo bides, which afford the 
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gelatinous food considered so restorative. 
Amongst their delicacies also are dishes made 
of the larvae of the sphinx moth, and of a 
grub bred in the sugar cane. In China, the 
various modes of catching and rearing fish 
exhibit the contrivance and skill of the Chi¬ 
nese quite as much as their agricultural oper¬ 
ations. According to the Repository, at 
least one-tenth of the population derive their 
food from the water, and necessity leads them 
to invent and try many ingenious ways of 
securing the finny tribes. Nets are woven of 
hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of 
gambier (Uncaria gambier) to preserve them 
from rotting. The smacks which swarm along 
the coast go out in pairs, partly that the 
crews may afford mutual relief and protection, 
but chiefly to join in dragging the net fasten¬ 
ed to their boats. In the shallows of rivers, 
rows of heavy poles are driven down, and 
nets secured to them, which are examined 
and changed at every tide. Those who at¬ 
tend these nets, moreover, attach scoops or 
drag-nets to their boats, so loaded that they 
will sink and gather the sole, ray, and other 
fish feeding near the bottom. Lifting nets, 
20 feet square, are suspended from poles ele¬ 
vated and depressed by a hawser worked by 
a windlass on shore ; the nets are baited with 
the whites of eggs spread on the meshes. 
Cormorants are trained in great numbers in 
the eastern provinces to capture fish, and are 
sometimes under such good order that they 
will disperse at a given signal, and return 
with their prey without the precaution of a 
neck-ring. A single boatman can easily over¬ 
see twelve or fifteen of these birds, and 
although hundreds may be out upon the 
water, eacli one knows its own master. If 
one seize a fish too heavy for it alone, another 
comes to his assistance, and the two carry it 
aboard. Tbe birds themselves are fed on 
bean-curd, and eels or fish. They lay eggs 
when three years old, which are often 
hatched under barn-yard hens, and the 
chickens fed with eel’s blood and hash. They 
do not fish during the summer months. 
The price of a pair varies from $ 5 to $ 8. 
Mussels are caught in small cylindrical basket 
;raps, attached to a single rope,and floated with 
he tide near the bottom. The rearing of fish 
s an important pursuit, and the spawn is 
sometimes deposited in proper vessels, and 
placed in favorable positions for hatching. The 
Bulletin Universal for 1839 asserts that in 
some parts of China, the spawn so taken is 
carefully placed in an empty egg-shell, and 
the whole closed : the egg is then replaced in 
tbe nest, after the hen has sat a few days upon 
t, reopened, and the spawn placed in vessels 
of water warmed by the sun, where it soou 
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hatches. Shell-fish and mol Risks, both fresh 
and salt, are abundant in the Chinese market, 
but they have not been examined scientifical¬ 
ly. Oysters of a good quality are common 
along the coast, and a species of Mactra, or 
sand clam is fished up near Macao. The 
pearl river affords two or three kinds of fresh- 

nauti oiigju-iibij, v»i me gcuuft itiyuius), vmiku 

are obtained by dredging. Tlie prawns, 
shrimps, crab, crawfish, and other kinds of 
Crustacea met with are not less abundant than 
palatable, one species of crawfish, as large, but 
not taking the place of the lobster called lung 
lmi, or dragon crab, cuttle-fish of three or four 
kinds, and the large kin*.' crab (Polyphemus), 
are all eaten by the Chinese though not re¬ 
lished by others. The true cod has not been 
observed on the Chinese coast, but several 
species of Serranus (as Plectropomu susuki, 
Serranos shihpan, megaehir, ite.) generally 
called shippan by the natives, and gavoupa 
by foreigners, are common about Macao, and 
considered the most delicate flavoured of any 
in the markets. Another common and deli¬ 
cious fish is the Polyneinus tetradactylus or 
bynni-carp, us ually called sal m ou by foreigners: 
isinglass is prepared from its skin. The 
pomfret, or stangyu of the Chinese (Stroma- 
tens argenteus), is a good pan-fish, but not so 
delicate as the sole-fish, many species of 
which abound in the shallows of the Bogue. 
Two or three species of mackerel, the Seine- 
na lucida, an ophiocephalus, the mullet, the 
white-rice fish and a kind of shad, complete 
the list of good table fish found in the mar¬ 
kets of Canton.—( Williams' Middle Kingdom, 
Yol. Jl,p. 110, 169, 270 tb 272.) Immense 
quantities of fish, are likewise, daily caught in 
the Chinese rivers. Their mode of catching them 
is ingenious and amusing. Cue day Mr. Fortune 
was going up a considerable distance in 
a boat, and set out a little before low-water, 
that he might have the full benefit of the flow 
of the tide, and get as far up as possible be¬ 
fore it turned. On the side of the liver, a 
few miles above Ningpo, lie observed some 
hundreds of small boats anchored, each con¬ 
taining two or three meti; and the tide turn¬ 
ing just as he passed, the whole fleet was 
instantly in motion, rowing .and sending up 
the river with great rapidity. As soon as 
the men reached a favourable part of the 
stream, they cast out their nets and began to 
make a loud noise, splashing with f heir oars 
and sculls with the intention of driving the 
fish into the nets. After remaining at work 
in this spot for about a quarter of an 
hour, all the boats set off again, farther up, 
for the next station, when the crew com¬ 
menced again in the same noisy maimer, and 
so on lor a long way up the river, as long as 
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the tide was flowing; they then returned 
with the ebb, loaded with fishes for the next 
morning’s market. But. the most singular of 
all the methods of catching fish in China is 
that of training and employing a large species 
of cormorant for this purpose, generally called 
the fishing cormorant. These are certainly 

wonderful birds. jl nave, uo otvya, hgv^ugiiuj 

met with them on the canals and lakes in the 
interior, and, had I not seen with my own 
eyes their extraordinary docility, I should 
have had great difficulty in bringing my 
mind to believe what authors have said about 
them. The first time I saw them was on a 
canal a few miles from Ningpo. I saw them 
on my way to a celebrated temple in that 
quarter, where I intended to remain for some 
lime, in order to make collections of objects 
of natural history in the neighbourhood.When 
the birds came in sight, 1 immediately made 
my boatmen take in our sail, and we 
remained stationary for some time to observe 
their proceedings. There were two small 
boats, containing one man and about ten or 
twelve birds in each. 'Hie birds were stand¬ 
ing perched on the sides of the little boat, 
and appc#mtly bad just arrived at the fishing 
ground, and were about fo commence opera¬ 
tions. They were now ordered out of the 
boats by their masters, and so well trained 
were they, that they went on the water im¬ 
mediately, scattered themselves over the 
canal, and bet-an to look for fish. They have 
a beautiful sea-green eye, and, quick as light¬ 
ning, they see and dive upon the finny tribe, 
which, once caught in the sharp-notched 
bill of the bird, never by any possibility call 
escape. The cormorant now rises to the sur¬ 
face with the fish in its bill, and the mo¬ 
ment he is seen by the Chinaman he is called 
back to the boat. As docile as a dog, lie 
swims after his master, and allows himself to 
be pulled into the San-pan, where lie disgorges 
his prey, and again resumes his labours. And, 
what is more wonderful still, if one of the 
cormorants get hold of a fish of large size, so 
large that he would have some difficulty in 
taking it to the boat, some of the others, see¬ 
ing his dilemma, hasten to his assistance, and 
with their efforts united capture the animal 
and haul it off to the boat. Sometimes a 
bird seemed to get lazy or playful, and swam 
about without attending to his business; and 
then the Chinaman, with a long bamboo, 
which he also used for propelling the boat, 
struck the water near where the bird was, 
without, however, hurting him, calling out to 
him at the same time iu an angry tone. Im¬ 
mediately, like the truant schoolboy who 
neglects his lessons and is found out. the cor¬ 
morant gives up his play and resumes his 
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labours. A small string is put round the 
neck of the bird, to prevent him from swallow¬ 
ing the fish which lie catches ; and great care 
is taken that this string is placed and fastened 
so that it will not slip farther down upon his 
neck and choke him, which otherwise it would 
be very apt to do. Since I first saw these 
birds on the Ningpo canal, I have had oppor¬ 
tunities of inspecting them and their operation 
in many other parts of China, more particular¬ 
ly in the country between the towns of Hang- 
chow-foo and Shanghai. I also saw great num¬ 
bers of them on the riverMin, uear Foo-chow- 
foo. They sell at a high price even amongst 
the Chinese themselves—I believe from six to 
eight dollars per pair, that is, from 30s. to 
40s. The fish-cal ching birds eat small fish, 
yellow eels and pulse jelly. At 5 P. M. every 
day each bird will eat six taels (eight ounces) 
of eels or fish, and a catty of pulse jelly. 
They lay eggs after three years, and in the 
fourth or fifth month. Hens are used to incu¬ 
bate the eggs. When about to lay, their faces 
turn red, and then a good hen must be set 
upon the eggs. The date must be clearly 
written upon the shells of the eggs laid, and 
they will hatch in twenty-five daj% When 
hatched, take the young and put them upon 
cotton spread upon some warm water, and 
feed them with eel’s blood for five days. 
After five days they can be fed with eel’s 
flesh chopped fine, and great care must be 
taken in watching them. When fishing, a 
straw tie must be put upon their necks, to 
prevent them from swallowing the fish, when 
they catch them. In the eighth or ninth 
month of the year they will daily descend into 
the water at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
catch fish until five in the afternoon, when 
they will come on shore. They will continue 
to go on in this way until the third month, 
after which time they cannot fish until the 
eighth month comes round again. The male 
is easily known from the female, in being 
generally a larger bird, and in having a darker, 
and more glossy feather, but more particu¬ 
larly in the size of the head, the head of the 
male being large and that of the female 
small Such are the habits of this extra¬ 
ordinary bird. As the months named in the 
note just quoted refer to the Chinese calen¬ 
dar, it follows that these birds do not fish in 
the summer months, but commence in au¬ 
tumn, about October, and end about May— 
periods agreeing nearly with the eighth and 
third month of the Chinese year.— (Fortune’s 
Wanderings, pages 104 to 113.) 
Chinesefishermen,when they takeoneof those 
huge Rhizostoma which abound oti the coast, 
rub the animal with pulverized alum to give 
a degree of coherence to the gelatinous mass. 
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Mr. Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries 
of the Indian islands form the most valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
variety of the fish caught are dried in the 
sun, proceeds to observe, that ordinary dried 
fish form no portion of the foreign exports of 
the Indian Islands, hut three singular modi¬ 
fications of it do, fish-maws, shark-fins, and 
tripling, all of which are sent to China in large 
quantity from the northern coast of Australia. 
The people of Celebes, receiving advances from 
the resident Chinese, have been long in the 
habit of making annual voyages thither in 
quest of tripang. Gutted, dried in the sun and 
smoked, it is considered cured, and fit for its 
only market that of China, to which many 
hundred tons are yearly sent for the consump¬ 
tion of the curious epicures of that country. 
The fishery of the tripang is to China what 
that of the sardine, tunny, and anchovy is to 
Europe. There are no seas in the world 
more abounding in esculent fish than those of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, and some of them 
are of excellent, flavour. Fish constitutes the 
chief animal aliment of all the inhabitants, 
and everywhere of those of the sea-coast who 
are by profession fishermen. Among the best 
fisheries are those of the eastern coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, those of the entire Straits 
of Malacca, of the northern coast of Java, ami 
of all the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with 
those of the Philippine Islands. The taking 
of the moLher-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster 
in a few places, of the holothurion or tripang, 
and of the shell tortoise, form valuable bran¬ 
ches of the Malayan fisheries.— (Grawfurd's 
Dictionary , page 138.) 

Domestic and social relations of the Chinese. 
Polygamy exists, and any man may have 
his second, third or inferior wives. Women, 
even as first wives, do not take a favourable 
position in their households, though as 
mothers their condition is vastly improved. 
Mr. T. T. Meadows (Chinese and their Rebel* 
lions , pp. 538-9) writes strongly on the injuri¬ 
ous effects on women which the right to have 
many wives occasions. The Chinese differs 
seemingly from maliomedan polygamy in this, 
that a rnabomedan woman can legally hold 
property, is the owner of her own dower, and 
each wife has a separate establishment and a 
separate allowance for herself. In China the 
extent to which wives are, by law and custom, 
in the power of their husbands, would produce 
deplorable effects, but for the almost unlimited 
power which law and opinion give mothers over 
their sons of every rank and age. So also 
the institution of polygamy is largely coun¬ 
terbalanced by the desire of all the men to 
marry early, in order to secure a progeny of 
sons as soon as possible. The condition of 
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the Chinese woman is most pitiable : suffering, starve her, sell her, or, what is worse, let her 
privation, contempt, all kinds of misery and out for a longer or shorter period, as is a 
degradation seize ou her in the cradle, and common practice in the provinoe of Tche-kiang. 
accompany her pitilessly to the tomb. Her Polygamy aggravates the sufferings of the 
very birth is commonly regarded as a limni- Chinese wife. When she is no longer young, 
liation and a disgrace to the family, an evi- when she has no children, or none of the male 
dent sign of the malediction of Heaven. If j sex, her husband takes a second wife, of whom 
she be not immediately suffocated, she is re-, she becomes in some measure the servant, 
garded and treated as a creature radically The household is then the seat of continual war, 
despicable, and scarcely belonging to the full of jealousies, animosities, quarrels and not 
human race. Pan-houi-pan, celebrated among unfrequently of battles. When they are alone 
Chinese writers, though a woman, endeavours, they have at least the liberty of weeping in se- 
in her works, to humiliate her own sex, by re- cret over the cureless sorrows of their destiny, 
minding them continually of the inferior rank The little Chinese girl born in a Christian 
they occupy in the creation. “ When a son is family is not murdered, as is often the case 
born,” she says, “ he sleeps upon a bed ; he is among the pagans. Religion is there to watch 
clothed with robes, and plays with pearls ; over her at her birth, to tako her lovingly in 
every one obeys liis princely cries. But when its arms, and say, here is a child created in 
a girl is born, she sleeps upon the ground, is the image of God, and predestined, like you, 
merely wrapped up in a cloth, plays with a to immortality .—(Hue Chinese Empire , Vol. 
tile, and is incapable of acting either virtuous- I., pp. 248 to 252.) 
ly or viciously. Shelias nothing to think of The bride is seldom seen by the hus- 
but preparing food, making wine, and not band until she leave tho sedan chair in 
vexing her parents.” In ancient times, instead which she is conveyed, with her belongings, to 
of rejoicing when a child was born, if it hap- his bouse. Mandarin ducks are introduced 
pened to be a girl, they left it for three whole at marriages as patterns of connubial felicity, 
days on a heap of rags on the ground, and the In the little feet of the Chinese women, the 
family did not manifest the slightest interest four smaller toes appear grown into the foot; 
in so insignificant ail event. This public the great toe being left in its natural position, 
and private servitude of women, a servitude The fore part of the foot is so tightly bound 
that opinion, legislation, manners, have with strong broad ligatures, that all the growth 
sealed with their triple seal, has become, is forced into height instead of length and 
in some measure, the corner-stone of Chinese breadth, and forms a thick lump at the ancle ; 
society. The young girl lives shut up in [ the under part measures scarcely four inches 
the house where she was born, occupied ex- long aud an inch and a half wide. The foot 
clusively with the cares of housekeeping, is constantly bound up in white linen or silk, 
treated by every body, and especially by her and strong broad ribbons, and stuck in a very 
brothers, as a menial, from whom they have high-heeled shoe. The crippled fair ones trip 
a right to demand the lowest and most pain- about with tolerable quickness ; to be sure 
fill services. The amusements and pleasures they waddle like geese, but they manage to 
of her age are quite unknown to her; her get up and down stairs without the help of 
whole education consists in knowing how to a stick. (Sinnett's Lady's Voyage , p. 50.) 
use her needle, she neither learns to read nor Infanticide, of which the husbands are the 
to write; there exists for her neither school only perpetrators, is not uncommon; but 
nor house of education ; she is condemned to female children only are murdered, and those 
vegetate in the most complete and absolute immediately after their birth. This horrible 
ignorance, and no one ever thinks of, or crime meets with no punishment from the 
troubles himself about, her, till the time laws of the country; a father being the so- 
arrives when she is to be married. Nay, the vereign lord of his children, be may extin- 
idea of her nullity is carried so far, that even guish life whenever he perceives, or pretends 
in this, the most important and decisive event that a prolongation of it would ouly aggravate 
in the life of a woman, she passes for nothing; the sufferings of his offspring, 
the consulting her in any way, or informing The Chinese are not a moral, though 
her o! so much as o! the name of her husband they are a ceremonial people. Their usual 
would be considered as most superfluous and salutation, when meeting, isHaoutsing-tsing. 
absurd. In, Cbiua a woman counts for Are you well ? Hail! Hail! They, like most of 
nothing: The kw ignores her existence, or the natives of the East, waste much time be- 
nofcices her merely to load her with fetters, fore commencing the business for which they 
to complete her servitude, and confirm her meet, M, Hue tells u$ that the conversation 
legal incapacity* Her husband, or rather her I must always begin on indifferent and mostly 
lord and master, can strike her with impunity, I insignificant subjects, and this is, perhaps, the 
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most difficult part of the ceremonial. In 
China, you generally have to pass about two 
hours in saying nothing, and then, at the end* 
of the visit, you explain iu three words what 
really brings you there. The visitor rises 
and says, “ I have been troublesome to you 
a very long timeand, doubtless, of all 
Chinese compliments, this is the one that most 
frequently approaches the truth. They are not 
truthful. Sir John Bowring says of them that 
his experience in China, and many other parts 
of the East, predisposes him to receive with 
doubt and distrust any statement of a nature 
when any, the smallest, interest would be possi¬ 
bly promoted by falsehood. (Bowring's Siam, 
Vol. I., p . 105.) They are largely given to 
the use of opium. Mr. Knowlton estimates 
that there are 2,351,115 confirmed opium 
smokers, or one in every 170 of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Burial customs. In China, the tombs 
of the opulent are decorated with statues of j 
men and horses. They run into excess in 
mourning for the death of near relations. Every 
part of the ceremonial is exactly regulated ; 
even the period, manner, and degree of the 
mourner’s grief being duly prescribed. The 
corpse being dressed in warm clothes, is depo¬ 
sited ina substantial coffin,and kept for several 
days above ground, whilst the survivors 
express their measured grief by gesture, dis¬ 
hevelled hair, sackcloth, and mournful silence. 
When a lucky spot has been selected for the 
grave, the corpse is consigned to the bosom of 
our universal mother, earth. Building a tomb 
in the form of a horse-shoe, they inscribe 
thereon the name of the deceased, erect a tab¬ 
let to his memory in the hall of his ancestors, 
and repair annually to the grave, in order to 
prostrate themselves before the manes, and to 
offer victuals in sacrifice to the spirits. In the 
temples, divine honours are paid to their 
memory. To supply their full wants, in the 
other world, they burn gilt paper, paper cha¬ 
riots and houses, with every necessary article 
of furniture, which are supposed to be changed 
in the other world into real utensils ; whilst 


extreme fidelity, or to escape the hardships 
of widowhood, or in the case of dutiful sons, 
to save the life of a parent. Fire was 
never used, but opium, poison or starvation 
was the means of suicide employed. Yiun 
Chang was the first emperor who discounte¬ 
nanced those practices, which his immediate 
predecessors had encouraged ; and he forbade 
honorary tablets to be erected to self immo¬ 
lating victims. In 1792 a memorial was pre¬ 
sented to the emperor praying for the dedi¬ 
cation of a tablet to a most dutiful son, who 
had cut out his liver in order to cure his 
mother’s sickness. The imperial “ Board 
of Kites,” after mature deliberation, respect¬ 
fully observed that the practice of cutting 
out the liver is that of the ignorant, showing 
a contempt for their lives, and after all, but 
foolish devotion ; and a decree was issued 
discountenancing the custom. 

The China seas are celebrated for their 
furious gales of wind, known among seamen 
as typhoons and white squalls. Within the re¬ 
gion of the China Sea there are no five month 
monsoons. They do not prevail from the 
wost of south more than two or three months. 
Between 15° and 20° north, 110° and 115° 
east, there appears to be a system of three 
monsoons ; that is, one from the north-east 
in October, November, December and Janu¬ 
ary ; one from east in March and April, 
changing in May ; and another from the 
southward in June, July and August, chang¬ 
ing in September. The great disturber of 
the atmospheric equilibrium appears to be 
situated among the plains and steppes of 
Asia; their influence reaches up to the 
clouds, and extends to the China Seas; it is 
about the changing of the monsoons that 
these awful gales, called typhoons and white 
squalls are most dreadful. In like man¬ 
ner, the Mauritius hurricanes, or the cyclones 
of the Indian Ocean, occur during the unset¬ 
tled state of the atmospheric equilibrium, 
which takes place at that debatable period 
during the contest between the trade-wind 
force and the monsoon force, and which 


the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, becomes debatable period occurs at the changing 
so much ready money. The greater the per- of the monsoon, and before either force has 
sonage, the more protracted is the mourning; completely gained or lost the ascendency. At 
the emperor mourns three years for his pa- this period of the year, the winds breaking 
rent, and every good subject follows his au- loose from their controlling forces, seem to 
gust example. Mandarins resign their office rage with a fury that would break up the 
during this period of affliction, literati avoid very fountains of the deep.— Maury's Physi- 
entering the examinations, the common cal Geography, p. 424. Royle Arts, <&c., of 
people abstain for some time from their la- India , page 484. Thunberg's Travels, Vol. 
hour. Chinese u suttee*’ prevailed to a con 'hi., r>. 188. Rhode MSS. Rev. Frederic W, 


siderable extent until about a century ago.) Farrar, M. A., F. 11S. of narrow. Honor- 
It does not appear, however, to have been able Mr. Morrison, Rt *erend MrJMxllxam. 
regarded as a Compulsory rite, but was gene- Mr. Fortune. Proceeds of 0ta£ 

tally the widow’s own choice to show her, miUeefor Great Exhibition 0 / 1861. Monthly 
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Bombay Times , 2 5th November 1850, to 24th 
June 1851. Edinburgh Review for July 1867. 
D*. Watson , and Dr. Taylor quoted in same. 
Madras Exhibition Juries , Rep. Gutzlaf Rev. 
Charles , Chinese History 1834. Forbes, Lt . 

A 1 ., ify’w in China 1868. Meadows , 

Thomas Taylor , Desultory Notes on the Go¬ 
vernment and Reople of China 1867* /&. The 
hinese and their Rebellions 1856. $/r, 
Henry Charles , if. A, G7wia aw/ the Chinese, 
1869. //kc, The Chinese Empire 1855. 
Journey through Tartary , and China , 

1852. JFae/Fs Chinese Army 1851. Thomas 
Frances Lathams Descriptive Ethnology. Du- 
halde History of China. Hue. Christianity. 
Bunsen's Godin History 259, 265. Jour¬ 
nal of the Indian A rchipelago , A 7 ow. and 
June 1848, p. 349. Prinsep's Tibet. Tartary 
and Mongolia , p. 10. Timkoaski ; tiinnett. 
See Monsoon. Pulo Aor or Wuwoor. Pulo 
Repon or Saddle Island. Pulo Pisang or 
Pambeelan. Typhoon. Boats. Dyes. Fisheries. 
Cloths. Spinning. Weaving. 

CHINA-ALLA. Sync. China root. 
CHINA AVAGUDA. Trichosanthes in- 
cisa, Rott. 

CHINA-BARK, a commercial name given 
to the bark of Buena Imandra , a plant belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Cinchonacew. It 
is used as a febrifuge, but is less powerful 
than the barks obtained from the species of 
Cinchona.—Eng. Cyc. p. 1023. 

CHINA BOX. Murraya exotica. 
CIIINABIICKEER, in 1. 95° 53' E., and 
1. 16° 14' N., a branch of the Iiawady river. 
See Rangoon. 

CHINA CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 
CHINA COTTONS. See Cottons. 

CHINA DULA GONDI. also Revati dula 
gondi, Tel. Tragia cannabma. 

CHINA GRASS, or China Flax. 

Bcehmoria niv*ft, Gaud. Urtica tenacissima. Jioxb. 
Urtica uivea, Linn Itamimn maju*, Humph. 

Rheea Assam. Hatni Bran. Malay. Jv. 

Iaan Bonoa „ Tali Rami, „ 

Gambe East Celebes. Lepeeah Nkpaul. 

Tehou Ma Chin. Kunkura Kuxgpoiie. 

Chu. ,, Kunchuraof „ 

Karao Jail Pan Shan. 

r f g jo „ Kaloiof Sumatra. 

Mao „ Kaluvee „ 

This nettle grows in all the moist coun¬ 
tries from Bengal, through Rungpore, Assam 
into China, and southward all through the 
Malay Peninsula into Sumatra, Java, and Ce¬ 
lebes. It was fully described by Dr. Roxburgh, 1 
(iii. 590) as Urtica tenacissiina. In Bengal and 
Assam its fibre has been used only for string 
and ropes by the fishermen aud by the Dorn 
race of Assam. But in China, where it has 
long been woven into the China grass cloth, 
it is carefully cultivated, and great care is also 


taken in the process of cutting down, scraping, 
peeling, steeping and bleaching the fibre. 
These indeed are detailed minutely in the 
Imperial Treatise of Chinese Agriculture, lib. 
lxxviii, fol. 3. When grown from seed, a sandy 
soil is preferred, the ground is repeatedly dug, 
formed into beds, a foot broad and four feet 
long, raked and smoothed and watered, agaiu 
raked and again smoothed, and a pint of seed 
mixed with four pints of earth is scattered on 
the surface of six or seven beds, and left un¬ 
covered in. They are sheltered from the sun 
by a canopy of matting or grass, which is kept 
damp, and this shelter is retained till the 
plants be an inch or two high. The young 
plants are then to be transferred into a stitfer 
soil, which is afterwards repeatedly hoed, 
and top dressings of fresh horse dung, ass, or 
cow dung can be used. This process is adopt¬ 
ed oidy where the roots of old plants are not 
obtainable. The plant grows best from shoots 
or layers. Dr. Royle (Fib. pi. p. 344) gives 
the following as the Indo-Chinese method 
for preparing the Rheea Fibre, as adopted in 
Upper Assam, by Major Hauuay. 

To cut the iiheea. —The Rheea is fit for cut¬ 
ting when the stems become of a brown 
colour for about six inches upwards from the 
root. Hold the top of the stalk in the left 
hand, and with the right hand strip off tho 
leaves by passing it quickly down to the root, 
and cut off with a sharp knife, taking care to 
be above the hairy networks of the roots, as 
these should be covered up with manure im¬ 
mediately to ensure another crop quickly ; 
lop off the tender top to the stalk, aud make 
the reeds up into bundles of 200 or 250, if 
the stripping process is not to be carried on 
in the field or garden ; but it is best to strip 
off the bark and fibre on the spot, as the 
burnt ashes of the stem afford a good dress¬ 
ing for the roots along with dry cow dung. 
To strip of the Bark and Fibre. —The opera¬ 
tor holds the stalk in both hands nearly in 
the middle, and pressing the forefinger and 
thumb of both hands firmly, gives it a pecu¬ 
liar twist, by which the inner pith is broken 
through ; and then passing the fingers of his 
right undleft hand rapidly,alternately, towards 
each end, the bark and fibre is completely 
separated from the stalk, in two strands 

Making up into Bundles .—The strands of 
bark and fibre are now made up into bundles 
of convenient size, tied at the smaller end with 
a shred of fibre, and put into clean water for a 
few hours, which he thinks deprives the plant 
of its tannin or colouring matter, the water 
becoming quite red in a short time. 

Cleaning Process —Is as follows : The 
bundles are put on a hook fastened in a 
post, by means of the tie at the smaller end, 
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at a convenient height for the operator, Dr8. Roxburgh and Marsden’s times, Dr. 
who takes each strand separately of the larger Wallich, Sir W. Hooker, Sir G. Staunton, 
end in his left hand, passes the thumb of his Mr. Ewer of Bjflkoolen, Dr. Taylor, Dr. F. 
right hand quickly along the inner side, by B. Hamilton, Mapr Jenkins, Captain Dalton, 
which operation the outer bark is completely | Major Hanuay, Dr. Roylc, Dr. McGowan of 
separated from the fibre, and the riband of [Ningpo, and Dr. Falconer, have paid much 
fibre is then thoroughly cleaned by two or ! attention to it.— Roxb. iii. 590. Hoyle Fib. 
three scrapings with a small knife. This Pi. See Bachmeria nivea. Fibres. Grass cloth, 
completes the operation, with some loss, how-1 CHIN AKA. Hind. Brassica Griffiths ; 
ever, say one-fifth, and if quickly dried in the j Malcolmia strigosa. 
sun it might at once be made up for exporta- CHINA KANDA, a town in L. 81® 44' E, 
tiou; but the appearance of the fibre is much CHIN AK ARAM. Singii. Alum, 
improved by exposure (immediately after CHINA KARINGUVA. Tel. Gardenia 
cleaning) on the grass to a night’s heavy dew, lucida, A*, i. 707— Ic . 557. 
in September or October, or a shower of rain CHIN-AMAM-PATCHA-ARISE. Tam. 
during the rainy season. After drying, the Euphorbia thymifolia, Linn. 
colour improves, and there is no risk from CHINAMANDULA MARI. Tkl. Vitis 
mildew on the voyage homewards.— (Royle Linnaei, Wall. 

Fib . PL page 344.) The French have been CHINA MORALLI. Tel. Buchanania 

growing China-grass in small quantities, ever latifolia, R, 

since 1844, in which year a packet of China- CHINA MATS. See Mats. 

grass seed was sent home by M. Leclanchev, CHINA MUTTAMA. Tel. Sida alba, R. 

surgeon to the war corvette La Favourite . iii. 174. 

Twenty years’ experience having proved that CHINA MUTTAVAPULAGAM. Tel. 

it will grow in Franco luxuriantly, processes Pavunia zeylanica, A*, iii. 214. 
for preparing and working up its fibre have CHINAN. IIind. Pauicum miliaoeum. 

been invented by MM. Mallard and Bon- CHINA NARE.Tkl.E ugeniasalicifolia, R. 

neau. But MM. Mallard and Bonneau do not CHINA NAVULI. Tel. Niebuhria lini- 

obtain the fibre in a state in which it has that J folia, A’.— W. and A. 78 ; /c. 174. 
lustre which distinguishes it when prepared J CHINANGI. Tkl. Lagerstriemia parvi- 
by Mr. Gray’s process, or in which it is cupa- flora, Roxb. 

ble of being spun by itself,—they work it up CIIINAPATAM, in L. 12°39' N. and 77° 
mixed with half its weight of Surat cotton. 13' E., is a Mysore town S. W. of Birdi, or 
Thereport of the Rouen Chamber of Commerce Bidadi, 2011 feet above the sea. 
declares that China-grass fibre has an affinity CI1INAPATAN, the name given to Madras 
for colouring matters at least equal, if not su- by all natives of the peninsula, 
perior, to that of the very finest kinds of cot- CHINAR Hind. Plalanua orientals, 
ton. It is found that the plant will flourish CHINAR, in 1. 34°8' N. and 74° 50'*3 E., 
north of Paris, and even in Belgium, in Kashmir, an island in the lake near Sriuag- 
The process here alluded to as that of ger, the capital of Kashmir. At the Trigono' 
Mr. Gray is said to produco China-grass metiical Signal, it is 5,209 feet above the sea. 
fibres almost as strong as so much silk, quite CHINA RED WOOD. A Penang wood 

as free and unentangled as the fibres of the of a red colour. Ouly used for furniture, 

most perfect samples of cotton wool, and evid- CHINA ROOT. Roxb. 

ently capable of being spun into as delicate Kuab-sinie, Akab. Smilax China, Lat. 

a yarn as ever was produced from the very &>ok china, Beng. Hkquina, Pour, 

best Sea-island cotton. It possesses a lustre China-wortel, Dijt* Kais china, Sr. 

far exceeding that of cotton, greatly in excess „ China alia, SiW 

of that of native Indiau “ grass cloth.” Mr. China-wum-1, Gkr. Paring.vy-puttay, Tam/ 
Gray's process is practicable on any scale, Chol)-cheeuee,Girz.II ind. | 
and is applicable to a great many fibrous This largo tuberose knotty root of the 
plants besides China-grasp* It has already Smilax China, is of a reddish white colour 
beeu applied) experimentally, with the utmost within and reddish brown without. It grows 
success, to jute, hemp, New Zealand flax, and abundantly in China and everywhere iu great 
various other platots. The public prints abundance in Japan, although in Thunberg’s 
show that Lord Mayo has directed much time, the Japanese bought annually large quan* 
attention to this fibre which is said to bring tities of it from the Chinese. At one time 
prices of £60 to £120 a ton. But such prices considerably employed in medicine in syphilitio 
could only be obtainable for well prepared cachexia.— McCulloch. Faulkner . O'Shaugh- 
fibre of the finest quality. It is said to be nessy Beng . Phar. t p 279. Aimlie Mater , 
procurable at Ningpo at £20 the ton, Since Med,,P> 10* Thunberg Trav. iii., p, 61. 
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CHINCHONA. 


CHINESE TARTARY. 


CHINA ROSE. Eng. Hibiscus rosa* ana ; peruviana ; ovata ; purpurea ; succiruba 
sinensis, Linn, and scrobiculata, ten of which have been intro- 

CHINARU. Hind, ®fcrmeniaca vul- duced into India,and the introduction has been 
garis, Lam . Apricot. the most successful of all attempts previously 

CHINA RUBRA. See Cinchona. made with exotics. Fortunately no long 

CHINA SPELTER. Tutenague. period is required before Cinchona trees bc- 

CHINA WARE, or porcelain, once so ex- come productive. It is not necessary that 
tensively exported from China, is now al- the plant should grow into a forest tree be- 
most confined to the commonest and cheapest fore it yields its bark. The “Quill Bark” 
descriptions of stoneware, by far the great- stripped from saplings, just as cinnamon is 
est portion of which goes to India. The pat- prepared, is found to be rich in quinine. In 
terns made by the Chinese seldom change, about five years a plantation is likely to be- 
while the European manufacturers both con- come productive. From the Ootacamund plan- 
suit and lead the taste and fancy of their tation, plants have been sent to Mahabalesh- 
customers; and it is owing to this, in some wur, Dharmsala and other parts of the Hima- 
degree, that the demaud for the Chinese finer tya. 

ware has ceased, though the Mongols, Siamese, CHINCHOR, a town in the Dekkan, with 

Hindus, and islanders in the Archipelago a temple containing an idol named Kundoba. 

are still chiefly supplied from China. When CHIN-CHOU. Chin. Gracillaria tenax. 

the productions of the East were first car- CHINDGOOR.in L. 80° 25' E., and L. 

ried round by the Cape of Good Hope, the 18° 28', N. 

porcelain of China bore an enormous price, C HINDI. Hind. Litsaca. Sp, 

and the profits of manufacturing it having CHINDUGA. Tel. Acacia odoratissima, 

been ascertained, the European nations began Willd, Mimosa odor, R. ii. 549. 

to make it, and soon out-rivaled the Chinese. CIIINEAPOLLIAM, in L. 80° 7' E., and 

China-ware is sold in China in sets, consisting L. 15° 0' N. 

of a table sefcof 270 species, at from 12 to 75 CHINEPOOR, two towns in India, one iri 
taels; a breakfast set of 20 pieces, at three L. 78° 17 / E., and L. 23° 6' N., the other in 
taels ; a long tea set of 101 pieces, at 11 to L. 74° 48' E., and L. 31 ° 40' N. 

13 taels; and a short tea set of 46 pieces, at CHINESE ANISE, Eng. Star Anise. , 

from 5 to 6 taels. Flower-pots, vases, jars, CHINESE CINNAMON. Cinnamomum 

fruit baskets, table ornaments, &c., are made aromaticum. See Cassia, 
of porcelain to any pattern by the Chinese. CHINESE CASSIA. See Cassia bark. 

It is still sent to Bombay and other parts of CHINESE CHESNUT. See Castanea. 
India, and also to the United States,— Compen- GHINESE DATES. Fruit of ilex serrata. 
dium by IloribleMr. Mormon . See Ceramic Diospyros kaki. 
manufactures. CHINESE FIR. See Evergreens. 

CHINA VALASA, also Vadavalasa. Tei, CHINESE FLAX. See China grass. 
Walsura ternata, R, ii. 389. Rlieea. 

CHINA-WORTEL. Dut. China-wifrzel. CHINESE OLIVE. See Olive. 

Ger. China root. CHINESE PINE. See Dryandra cordata, 

CHINA-YELLOW ROSE. See Rosa. CHINESE RHUBARB. See Rhubarb. 
CHINBROY ASPARAGUS. Asparagus CHINESE TARTARY, also known as 
sarmentosus. Little Bokhara, also as Eastern Turkistan, is a 

CHINCAGLIO. It. Hardware. great depressed valley shut in by mountains of 

CHINCHA Hind. Tamarindus indica great height on three sides, and on the east 
leaves. are barren sands which merge imperceptibly 

CHINCHAR in Kangra, a kind of rock into the Great Desert of Gobi, The Tian- 
yielding iron sand. Shan range separate it from Dzungaria, the 

CHINCHING GOLONG, a rber of Java. Bolor range from Transoxiaua, and the Kara 
See Karang Bollong. Koram and Kuen Lun from India and Thibet 

CHINCHOLI, in 1. 76° 21'E., andl, 17° on the south. The land is clayey near the 
24’ N. base of the mountains, but sandy in the cen- 

CHINCHONA, a genus of plants, natives tral tracts. Rain is rare and the air is of 
of South America, several species of which are exceeding dryness, but the climate is tem- 
of great value in medicine yielding “ Bark” or perate and healthy. It is well watered from 
Peruvian or Cinchona Bark, from which quin- the mountains, the waters converging towards 
ine is produced. The known species are C. the Ergol or Tarym. The country has gold, 
boliviana; calisaya; condaminea; cordifolia; copper, salt, sulphur and the jade-stone. The 
lancifolia; lucummfolia; magnifolia ; micran- southern line of the caravan route passes 
tha; nitida ; oblongifolia; officinalis; pahudi- through it from Khamil to Aksu and Kash- 
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CIIINGO PANMARI. 


CHINNA MASTAKA, 


gar. From Aksu to Kokand is 800 miles. CHINGORIER. One of the sects of the 

It was subject to China from the beginning Thug clans. 

of the Christian era, to the time of Changiz CHING-TU. See Jews. 

Kbau. After the middle of the eighteenth CH1NCHAE, capture of, 10th October 
century, Chinese power regained possession 1841. 

of it. Alti-Sbahr, or the six cities, forms the CHINI. Hind., i. e., China or relating to 
western district, comprising Yarkand, Kash- China, hence Chini, Sugar-candy, first brought 
gar, Khotan, Aksu, Yanghisar and Oosh- from China, but is also white moist sugar. 
Turfan, with territories subordinate to each, ltewaud Chiui, Hind, is Verbascum thapsus, 
Eastern Turkestan is eminently mahomedan. Eremostachys vicaryi and Rheum etnodi. 
Yarkand is the entrepot of trade betweeu Chini-kam. Hind. Porcelain. Earthenware. 
China and Bokhara. Khotan, from the time CHIN-INDIA. A name proposed for the 
of C’tesias, has been celebrated for its mineral countries beyond the Ganges, 
products, its jade and emeralds, its shawl, CHINGERITT. A Penang wood, of a 
wool and flax. It was at one time the entre- brown colour, specific gravity 2*165. A small 
pot of a vast trade with Hindustan, and now tree ; used for furniture, 
imports largely furs, broad cloth, leather, and CHINK A. Hind. Eragrostis, Sp, 

sugar. See India, p. 317, Kabul 435, Kaffir, CHINKAH, Hind. A traversing basket 

Kuna war, Ladak. bridge.— Wilson. 

CHINESE VARNISH TREE. See Dyes. CHINKAltA. Hind, of European and Native 

Lacquer and Varnished ware of China. sportsmen in India, is the “ Gazella dorcas ” 
CHINESE YAM. Dioscorea batatas. It is met generally on the plains and low open 
CHIN-DEO, in Canara, means Jain images, hills of India. In many parts it especially 
and is supposed to be a corruption of Jain affects the nullahs and stony eminences which 
deo. See Jains. diversify the plain. The horns of the male 

CHINGANI, a name of the Kara-chi or are aunulated, and twist back with a slight 
Kara-tchi of Central Asia, supposed to be a but graceful curve. They are ten or twelve 
gypsy race. ! inches in length. The doe has horns also, but 

CHINGARI. Hind. A thug, a clan of much smaller in every way than those of the 
Muttri thugs assuming to be mahomedans, I buck. They are not annulated, and are 
and travelling as ostensible grain merchants. | sometimes strangely distorted, without any 
Wilson, approach to regularity of appearance. They 

CHINGHAE or CHINHAE, in lat. 29° roam in herds of six or eight,but they are more 
57£' N. long. 121® 43E* is the maritime abundant in the province of Cutch than else- 
town of the river Yung or Ningpo. The where, and the antelope is not seen there 
city of Ningpo is about 10 miles from the though, across the gulf, on the coast of Kattia- 
river’s harbour. Chinghae is a keen or city war, they abound, 
of the third class.— Horsburgh, CHIN-KI-TUT. Hind. Morus sinensis. 

CHIN-GHAS. Bung. Panicum miliaceum. CHINNA. Tel. Small. 

CHINGIZ KHAN. See Chengiz Khan. CHINNA BOTUKU. Tel. Cordia an- 
CHING-KEANG-FO, a town of China, gustifolia. R. i. 595. 
battle of fought, 21st July 1842. CHINNA-GOLAKONDA, in L. 78° 28' 

CHING LE. See Kwang-tung-chi. E., and L. 17° 1 V N. 

CHINGLEPUT, a town in India in L. 80° CHINNA JAMMI. Tel. Acacia ciner- 
3'E., and L. 12° 39' N. It is the head aria, Willd, not uncommon in the neighbour- 
town of a collectorate in the Madras Presi- hood of Madras, 
dency, of the same name, formed out of CHINNA KALA BANDA. Tel. Aloe 
a tract of land 120 miles long and 45 litoralis, Koenig. A. Indica, Royle, A. per¬ 
mits broad, given in A. D. 1763 to the foliatata, Roxb. ii. 167. 

E. L Company as ajaghir by the nabob CHINNA KALINGA, Tel Dilleniapen- 

Mahomed Ali, Walajah. It is poor land tagyna, R. ii. 625, 

irrigated from tanks, several of which, at CHINNA-KALIVA PANDOO. Tel. Ca- 

Carangoly, Chembrumbaukum, the lied Hills rissa spinarum. 

and Chiugleput are very large. It has CHINNA KIMMEDY, a district in the 

the Palar and Actyar rivers, and its chief north eastern part of the Madras Presiden- 

towns are Madras, PoonamaUee, St. Thomas’ cy, inhabited by Khond races, who, until 

Mount, Pulicat, Chingleput and Sadras. The lately, practised human sacrifices, the victims 

pagodas of Mahabalipuram are in this dis- being styled Meriah. The rite is supposed to 

trict. Population about 583,462. be now suppressed. 

CHINGO PANMARI. The Tibetan name CHINNA MASTAKA, in hindu idolatry, 
of Mount Everest is a form of Parvati as Kali, and, possibly, is 
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CHINSAN. 


CHIN ZOOAY. 


the mcti of Siva* in tho form of Kapali. She is 
described as a naked woman with a necklace 
of skulls. Her head is almost severed from 
her body, and her blood is spouting into her 
mouth. In two of her hands Bhe holds a 
sword and a skull. In a note on this sub¬ 
ject, in Mr. Ward’s work, it is stated that this 
goddess was so insatiate of blood, that not 
being able at one time to obtain enough of 
that of giants, she cut her own throat to sup¬ 
ply herself therewith.—Ward derives the 
name from Chinna, cut of, and masfcaka, a 
head. Cole, Myth, Hind. p. 94. See Kerari. 

CHINNAMMA,Chinna navaru, See Hindu. 

CHINNA N1DRA KANTI. Tel. l)es- 
manthus triquetrus. Willd. 

CHINNA RANABUKRI. Tel. Aniso- 
meles Malabarica, R. Hr. 

CHINNA UANTIJ, Tkl. Rhaphidospora 
glabra, Nees. 

CHINNA SALEM, in long. 78° 58' E. 
and lat. 11° 42' N. Chinna Takoor, in 
L. 78° 22' E. and L. 15° 44' N. Chinnaunee 
or Chundunoe, in L. 75° 40' E. and 33° 1 i' N. 
Chinna upolum, in L. 82° 56' E. and L. 
17° 21' N. Chinnaveram, in L. 77° 44' E. and 
L. IT 5' N. 

CHINNERETH, also Gennesareth, also 
Tiberias, also Galilee, also Balir ul Tibariah, 
a sea or lake formed by the river Jordan. It 
has many fish. Its surface is upwards of 
300 feet below the Mediterranean, and it is 
enclosed by steep hills 300 to 1,000 feet 
high. It is 12 miles long and 6 broad. 

CHINNIAKU. Tel. Acalypha betu- 
-lina, Retz. 

CHINNI CHETTU. Tel. Celastrus emar- 
ginata, Willd.—R. i. 620. 

CHINNIE MARUM. Chini in Tamil, 
Kasawha in Malayala. This is a tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter 
and twelve feet loug; it is heavy and close 
grained; it produces a small berry much like 
•pepper, which, as well as tho wood, is not of 
much us e.-Mye, M . and C. 

CHINWA. Hind. Panicum miliaceum. 

CHINNY. Tam. ? A Travancore wood, of 
a rather dark colour, specific gravity 0*515. 
(From 8 to 16 feet in circumference; used for 
building canoes.— Col. Frith. 

CHINO. It. Kino. 

CHINSAN, or Golden Island, is in the 
middle of the Yang-tBe-kiang, or great river 
of China, where the width is near three miles. 
It is the property of the emperor. It is in¬ 
terspersed with pleasure-houses and gardens, 
and contains a large monastery of priests* by 
whom the island is almost entirely inhabited. 

A vast variety of vessels in form and size are 
constantly moving about on this large river. 
—Maca rtneft Embassy. Vol I., p, 27* 
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CRINSURAH, a neat town in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. Tbe Dutch estab¬ 
lished themselves there in A. D. 1675, but 
they came in contact with tbe British on the 
field of Bidera four miles to the west, and 
were defeated ; and finally, about 1815, they 
received Java for it. 

CH1NSUI1AH CHEROOTS. See Che¬ 
roots. 

CHINT. GtiZ. Hind. Pers. Chintz. 

CH1NTA CHETTU. Tel. Tamarindus 
Indica, L. 

CHINTAMNI, a raythtoal gem of the 
hind us, supposed to yield to its possessor all 
that he may desire. 

CHINK A S—? See Cyperacese. 


CHINTZ. 

Eng. 



Sits 

Out. 

Ralamkari 

Malay. 

Chiutz 

Ena. 

Chit 

J9 

Indiutmes 

Fr. 

Chitas 

Port. 

Zitzo 

Gicr. 

Zaraza 

Si>. 

Chint Guz. Hind. Picks. 

Cliitea 


Indiane 

It. 1 

Siiuai gud(le 

Tam. 



„ Rudda 

Tel. 

Fast-printed calicos, of different 

colours, 


impressed upon a white, or light coloured 
ground. The word is of Indian origin and is 
from Chinta, a spot, or spotted. In the 
Madras Presidency, the principal sites of this 
manufacture are the towns of Masulipatam, 
Arnee and Sydapet. Those of Masulipatam 
are called “ Kalan kauree,” literally “ firm 
colourthey are of various hues. Each piece 
is 2 cubits in breadth, and 12 in length, priced 
at from 4 to 12 rupees each; and it is used for 
under garments by hindoo women. TI 1 OB 6 of 
Arnee, and Sydapet are ordinary, and 8 by 2 
cubits sold at 1 to 3 Rupees each; they are 
used for pillow covers and other purposes, 
as well as the under-garments of humbler 
native women. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, the chintzes from Masulipatam were 
of great variety as to color, size, quality of the 
dye and price : the whole collection was inter¬ 
esting, very well colored, and the dyes good; 
there was a paleinpore by Aga Ismail of Ma¬ 
sulipatam, embroidered in gold and of a chaste 
and elegant pattern. Some of the ohintzes of 
Masulipatam and of the south of India are as 
beautiful in design as they are chaste and ele¬ 
gant in colour.— McCulloch, Mr. Faulkner, 
M. E, J. R, Dr. Watson. 

CHIN ZOOAY. BurmJ Meaning Ele- 
phant’s-teeth. A wood of maximum girth, 1§ 
to 2 cubits, maximum length 10 feet, abun¬ 
dant on the hills inland, always on rocky 
barren ground, in mountainous or hill districts 
all over the Tenasserim provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. This wood is be¬ 
lieved by Captain Dance to be the hardest 
and strongest known in these latitudes, per¬ 
haps anywhere in the world. It is, however, 
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CfllRfeTTA. 


CH111ETTA. 


Only procurable in snoh rocky spots as no 
other tree will grow in, so must be sent for 
on purpose. It cuts up, as yendaik and other 
hard woods do, with huge cracks through it; 
in fact> this is the most wasteful of all known 
valuable timber in this respect and the origi¬ 
nal scantling is but small, so that it is not avail¬ 
able for general purposes, but is valuable 
for the edges of Phillester planes, for spoke 
shaves, and for purposes in which much 
scantling is not required.— Captain Dance. 

CHIOCOOCA JAVANICA f the JavaSuow- 
berry, a parasitical shrub, is found on the moun¬ 
tains of Java upon trees. —Eng. Gyc. p- 1031. 

CH10DI, also Chiovi, also Aguti. It. Nails. 

CHIONANTHUS ALBIDIFLORA.Thw. 
Taccada gas. Singh. A small tree of Ceylon, 
growing at from 1,000 to 3,000 feet.— Thw. 

CHIONANTHUS LEPROCARPA. Tuw. 
A small tree growing at 3,000 to 4,000 
feot in the Central province of Ceylon.-— Tim. 

CHIPAL. Hind. Ulmus erosa. 

CHIPKIAN. Hind. Melica. Sr. 

CHIPPA BORA GADDI. Tel. Pani- 
cum corymbosum, R. i. 292. 

CHIPPA GADDI. Tel. Andropogon 
Scbocnanthus, Z.— R. i. 274. 

CHIPPI, a beggar’s bowl made of the 
shell of the sea or double cocoanut, Lao- 
dicea Seychellarum. 

CIIIPULU GADDI. Tel. Aristicla se- 
tacea, Retz. Cbaetaria set, Deauv. The word 
means broom or sweeping-grass, from the 
use to which it is applied. 

CHIPURATIGE. Tel. Cocculus villo- 
sus, D.C. 

CHIR, in Chamba, Armeniaca vulgaris, 
apricot, Prunus Armeniaca. 

CHIR, in the N. W. Himalaya, Pinus 
excelsa, P. longifolia ; dar cliir, P. excelsa, 
drab cliir, P. longifolia. 

CHIR. Hind. Gum. 

CHIR. Pha8ianus Wallickii. A kind of 
pheasant. 

CHIRA of the Periplus, the modern 
Coimbatore. An ancient kingdom that seems 
to have been formed out of the Pandya 
dominions. The Chita seem to have possessed 
also Kerala, and to have sent an embassy to 
the Romans, to whom the Cbera prince was 
known as O Kerobothras. 


CHIRETTA. Creyat Root, 


Kueiub-uz-zerireh, An. 
Kalapnath, 

Kala-megh, 

Maha tit a, 

Toa-kha-kyi 
Kiriat 
Kreat 

Choraita, Chiraita, 
Chiretta, End. 

Create Fa. 


Burn. 

Can. 

Dux. 


Creyatta 

Ouz. 

Chiretta 

Hind. 

Creyatta 

ii 

Kriatt 

ii 

Kairata 

Sans. 

Atadi 

Sinoh. 

Sherait-kuchi, also 

Kiriat 

Tam. 

Nek vemu 

Tbl. 


Chiretta, oi Great or Chirayta, for alt 
three pronunciations are in use, is the name 
given to several plants, all of them closely 
allied ill mediciual properties to gentian, for 
which several of them are perfect substitutes. 
Like gentian, Chiretta pro*. >tes digestion, im¬ 
proves the appetite, and gives a tone to the 
system, without producing much stimulant 
effect, or causing constipation. It contains a 
resin and yellow bitter matter, on Which the 
activity of the plant depends. Its use is ad¬ 
missible in all inflammatory states of the in¬ 
testinal canal, and in febrile diseases. The 
chiretta of the bazars is the produce of the 
several following plants :— 

Adenema hyssopifolia. HiNp. Qhota Chi- 
rayta, is common in various parts of South¬ 
ern India, is very bitter, also somewhat lax¬ 
ative, and much used by the natives as a 
stomachic. 

Agathotes chirayta (Don.); Ophelia chi- 
rayta, (Grisebach); Geutiana chirayta, (Flem¬ 
ing) ; Beng. and Hind. Ghirata) grows 
in Nepaul, the north of India, and Morung 
Hills. All parts of the plant are extremely 
bitter, and are identical in composition with 
the common gentian. It is highly esteemed 
as a tonic and febrifuge all over India. It is 
a common and abundant plant in the bazar, 
supplied chiefly by the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya. 

Andrographis paniculaia (Justicia panicu¬ 
late, lioxb.) Beng. Kalamegh, Hind. Ka- 
lupnath or Maha tita, is the genuine or origi¬ 
nal chiretta. 

Chironia ceutauroides of Roxburgh (Ery- 
thnea lloxburghii (Don), is another and 
powerfully bitter plant found in India. 

Gicendia hyssopi/olia (Syn, Exacum hys- 
sopifolia): common in various parts of the 
East Indies; the whole plant is bitter and 
somewhat laxative; is used by the natives as 
a stomachic. 

Exacum, bicolor , grows rare on the Neil- 
gherries, below Kotagkerry, and abundant a 
mile below Ncdawuttum, where it flowers 
during the autumual months. This species 
enamels the swards of the Western Ghauts 
with its beautiful blossoms, has the same 
bitter stomachic principles for which tho Gen* 
tiana lutea is so much employed, and it is be¬ 
lieved, may be used with advantage in lieu of 
gentian for mediciual purposes. The infusion 
is a mild pure bitter. It is known in Manga¬ 
lore as country creat, and sold there at 1 anna 
6 pie per lb. 

Exacum tetragona , is another species 
of this genus, and is called Ooda chiretta^ or 
purple chiretta, 

Halenia. 

Ophelia angustifolia (Don.), 0* Swerti* 
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CHIRETTA, 


CHIRI. 


(Hoyle), is called pukarree chiretta , and is 
substituted for tbe truo chiretta. 

Ophelia elegant (Wight), grows plentifully 
in several parts of the Madras Presidency, is 
considered febrifuge by the native physicians, 
who prefer it to the Himalayan chiretta. It 
grows plentifully in the Jeypoor zemindary 
of Vizagapatam, and is annually exported, as 
Silaras or Selajit, to the value of about Ru¬ 
pees 2,500. The infusion of 0. elegans has 
a powerful bitterness. 

Ophelia alata and Ophelia chiretta seem 
to be used similarly ; they grow in the 
Himalaya. 

Villarsia indica ; V. aristala ; and V. nym- 
phceoides , occur in every part of ludia. 

Chiretta may be regarded as a type of the 
simple bitters, so many of which have been 
employed in Europe as febrifuges. For such 
purposes it is employed in India, and it will 
do whatever a simple bitter can in stopping 
intermittents. This is of course not very 
much, at least in the tropics, notwithstanding 
the opinions of physicans of a past age, for 
instance Boerhaave, who had great, faith in 
gentian. Chiretta is an extremely useful 
tonic, and of much service in convalescence 
from fever. It is one of the few articles of 
the Indian Materia Medica, which is in every 
respect an adequate substitute for the corres¬ 
ponding European article, and there is no oc¬ 
casion for any gentian being imported into 
India, although Twining, with the fondness 
for particular remedies which is engendered 
by exclusive modes of practice, imagined that 
extract of chiretta had not the peculiar vir¬ 
tues which he attributed to gentian in dysen¬ 
tery. Chiretta is a useful vehicle for other 
remedies, and not long ago infusion of chiret¬ 
ta, with powder of gall-nuts, was tried as a 
fever remedy in dispensary practice, but with 
indifferent success. Probably chiretta by itself 
would have been quite as efficacious. Chiretta 
is given in infusion and tincture like gentian. 
It is the basis of tbe celebrated drogue amere, 
a compound of mastic; frankincense, resin, 
myrrh, aloes, and creat root, steeped in 
brandy for a month, and the tincture strain¬ 
ed and bottled. Chiretta is met with in a 
dried state, tied up in bundles, with its 
long slender stems of a brownish colour, 
having the roots attached, and which have 
been taken up when the plant wa3 in flower. 
The whole plant is bitter, being universal¬ 
ly employed throughout India as gentian 
is in Europe. It is procurable in all native 
druggist shops.—(tauter). The extracts of 
chiretta agree in being valuable bitter tonics. 
Both these and gentian contain a peculiar 
principle termed the gentisic acid. The dose 
is ten to thirty grains twice or three times 
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daily, usually prescribed with sarsaparilla 
hemidesmus or iron,— (Beng. Fhar, p. 290). 
The wine of chiretta is cordial, bitter and 
tonic in a dose of two fluid drachms. A 
compound tincture of kreat is prepared by 
kreat root six ounces, myrrh and aloes, each 
one ounce, French brandy two pints, macerate 
for three days and strain. This preparation is 
equivalent to the celebrated “ drogue araere ” 
Its effects are tonic, stimulant, and gently 
aperient. It is a valuable preparation in tbe 
treatment of several forms of dyspepsia and 
torpidity of the alimentary canal in a dose of 
one fluid drachm to half an ounce .—Faulkner 
Beng. Fhar, f p. 290, 429. On the Varieties of 
Chvetta used in India, by Hugh Cleghorn , 
M. I)., Madras Medical Service . Dr . J. L. 
Stewart. 

CHIRAGADAM. Tel. Batatas edulis, Ck 

CHIRAGH KA TEL. Hind. Lamp Oil, 
in Southern India, oil of large seeded Rici- 
nns communis j in N. India, poppy and other 
oils are used for lamps. 

CHIRAKURA. Tel. Amarantus poly- 
gonoides. 

CHIRA MELLA. Hind. Phyllanthus 
longifolius. 

ClIIRAN. Hind. Prunus Armeniaca. 

CHIRA SAMUDRA. Sans. In hindu- 
ism the sea of milk, on which the serpent 
Sesha rested, when Vishnu was reposing. See 
Balajee, Tripati, 

CHIRANJI. Tel. Rubial A dyeing 
root of Rubia cordifolia in the bazars of the 
Northern Circars. 

CHIRATAKA. Sans. Agathotes chir- 
ayta. 

CIIIRATALA BODA. Tel. Dalbergia 
scandens, 11. in, 232. 

CHIRAULI. Hind. Buchanania lati- 
folia. 

CHIBAUNDA. Hind. Adelia serrata. 

CHIRAYIT GENTIAN. Anglo-Hind. 
Agathotes chirayta. See Chiretta. 

CHIRCHIRA. Beng. Hind, Acbyran- 
thes aspera. Linn . Hoxb. 

CHIRCHITTA. Hind. Lycium Euro¬ 
pium, also Achyranthes aspera. 

CHIRI. Tkl. A terra applied to several 
woods resembling others as Chiri Teku. Tel 
Bastard teak, applied to Erythrina Indica and 
Wormia bracteata. 

Chiri alii. Tel. Villarsia cristata, Spreng. 

Chiri annem. Tel. Briedelia scandens, 
Villd. 

Chiri benda, Tel. Sida cordifolia, Z. 

Chiri bikki. Tel. Gardenia gummifera, Z. 

Chiri chatarasi. Tel. Dentella repens, 
Forst . 

Chiri dudduga. Tel Alphonsea lutea, 
H.F.&T. 
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Chiri galigeru. Tel. Trianthema, Z. 

Chiri giligichcha. Tel. Crotolaria labur- 
nifolia, Z. 

Chiri gummudu. Batatas paniculata, C/t.? 

Chiri jeguru. Tel. Cluytia, Z. sp. 

Chiriki, Sans. Fruit of Buchanuuia lati- 
folia. 

Chiri koti goru. Tel. Pterolobium 
lacerans, R. By . 

Chiri malla. Tel. Jasminum angusti- 
folium, VM. 

Chiri manu. Tel. Conocarp ub latifolia, 

R. ii, 442. 

Chiri nanupala. Tel. Euphorbia, L. 

CHIRI A. Hind. A bird; hence Chiriya- 
Mar, a bird catcher, a low caste. 

CHIRINDI. Hind. Acer cultratum. 

CHIRI PALLERU. Tel. Tiibulus la- 
nuginosus, L. 

CHIRI PIAZ. Hind. Allium rubellum. 

CHIRI SANAGALU. Tel. Ervum, L.sp. ? 

CHIR1TA SINENSIS. The “ manneen- 
cliung” of the Chinese, a dwarf species of Zy- 
copodium, highly prized by that people.— 
Fortune's Tea Districts , p. 8. 

CHIRI TEKA. Tel. Clerodendron, L. sp. 

CHIRI TUMMI. Tel. Leucan, R. Br. 

CHIRI YANGA. Tel. Solanuni melon- 
gena, Z., small variety. 

CHIRI VERU. Tel. Oldeplandia urn- 
bellata, L.—R i. 421. 

CHIRI ULAVA. Tel. Rhynchosia ru- 
fescens, D.C. 

CHIRIYA-GHAS. Beno. Helopus an- 
nulatus. 

CHIR-MITI. Hind. Abrus precatorius 
seeds. 

CHIR-MUTTI. Hind. Leptropus cordifolia. 

CHIR-NATII. Hind. Fir cones of Pinus 
longifolia, and?, gerardiana. 

CHIRNDI. Bind. Litssea sp., also Adelia 
8 errata. 

CHIRNDU, Eleodendron dichotomum. 

CHlROLI t Hind. Prunus Arineniaca. 

CHIRONECTES. See Keora. 
CHIRONGIA GLABRA, Bucn. 

Muraculu pullum, Tam. 

The fruit of this, Dr. Buchanan siiys, is 
eaten iu Mysore, but Ainslie believed that it 
is not much esteemed .—A imlie. 

CHIRONGIA SAPIDA. Buch. Syn. of 
Buolmnania latifolia. 

CHIRONIA. This genus of plants is 
indigenous to the^ Cape of Good Hope; the 
flowers are rose colored, white, yellow and 
purple.— BiddeU. 

CHIRONIA CENTAUROIDES, Box. 

Erythrwa Roxburghii, Don. | Nye, Hind. 

This plant grows in several parts of India; 
its leaves and stalks are powerfully bitter, 
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and are found in the bazars as one of the 
chirettas.— O'Shaughnessy, p, 460, 

CHIROR. Hind. Mahonia Nepalensis. 

CHIRRI KURA. Tel. Amarantus poly- 

gonoides, R. iii. 602. 

CHIRUU. Hind. Xanthium strumarium. 

CHIRU DEKHU. Tam. Clerodendron ser- 
ratum, Blume.. 

CIIIRUGU CHETTU. Tel. Caryota urens, 
Z. 

CIIIRUNGE, a red dye from Chirongia 
sapida. See Dyes. 

CHIRUN-JIVa. Sans. From Chira, a long 
period, andjiva, life. 

CHIRU NUTI. Beno. Amarantus poly- 
gonoides, Roxb. Oxystelma esculentum, R. 
Br. 

ClIIRUTA-ITA. Tel. Phoenix farinifera, 
Roxb % 

CHIRWI, in the Multan division and 
Derajat, means the best kind of split and 
dried dates of the Phoenix dactylifera; the 
word seems from Cbirna, Hind, to split. 

CHISEL-HANDLE TREE, a species of 
Dalbergia of Tenasserim. 

CHISHOLM, Mrs. Caroline, daughter of 
Mr. William Jones of Wootton in North¬ 
amptonshire, was born about 1810, She 
was married to Captain Alexander Chisholm, 
of the Madras army. On her arrivid in 
Madras, she was the means of establishing 
an industrial home or school; afterwards, while 
residing at Sydney, she devoted herself to 
protect the young women emigrants, and in 
all her efforts she was warmly seconded by 
the local press. She established a store, 
and constituted herself a mother to the friend¬ 
less women, making frequent journeys wnto 
the interior of the country to form committees, 
and placing the young people to service. She 
returned to England to become the champion 
of the cause of emigration, where she aided 
many to emigrate, and finally established 
the Family Colonization Loan Society, and 
sent out ship after ship with emigrants, cared 
for in a manner never before attained; she 
returned to Sydney in 1854, where she was 
received with great honours. 

CHIT, in the doctrines of the Sri Sam- 
pradaya sect of Hindus, means the “spirit” 
of Vishnu ; this, with “achit” or matter and 
ishwara or god, or ruler, being the three predic¬ 
ates of the universe. In their views, Vishnu 
is Brahma, before all and creator of all. See 
Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA. Hind. Mahr. A native name for. 
the several leopards and panthers or spottedcaa 
of India. The word is also written CheeM 
There are several, the panther, leopard, 
cheetah and hunting cheetah. The Muting 
Chita, or Felis jubata, is carried near/to the 
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herd of deer in a cart, from which it is slip*- 
ped. It first walks towards the antelope, with 
its tail straightened and slightly raised, the 
hackle on its shoulder erect, its head depress¬ 
ed, and its eye intently fixed on its prey, which 
does not as yet perceive him. As the antelope 
moves, the Chita does the same, first trotting, 
then cantering after it, and when the prey 
starts off, the Chita makes a rush, to which the 
speed of a race-horse is for the moment much 
inferior. The Chitas that bound or spring on 
their game arc not so much esteemed as those 
Which run it fairly down. The Chita, if it 
miss its first aim, stops and gives up, the 
chase, walks about for a few minutes in 
great rage, after which it again submits to 
its keepers. It always singles out the big¬ 
gest buck of the herd. Some leap ou the neck, 
another holds the deer by the throat till the 
animal is, stifled, keeping the hind feet on the 
horns to secure itself from injury. See Cheeta. 

CHITA. Beng. Hind. Plumbago rosea. 
P. Zeylanica, Lin. 

CHITA. Hind Oryza sativa. 

CHITA BAGNU. IIind. Populus alba, 
CHITA BANSA. Hind. Ipomcea turpet- 
hum. 

CHITA-RATIlI. Maleai, Alpinia race- 
mosa. 

CHIT-AMINDALU NUNA. Ted. Oil 
of small-seeded Eicinus communis, castor oil 
plant, used medicinally. 

CHITAS. Port. Chintz, 

CHITA SINJI. Hind. Melilotus leucan- 
tha. 

CHITAWALA. Hind. Senecio angulosus. 
CHITANA. Hind. Pyrus Kuinaouensis. 
CHIT BATTO. Hind. Trifolium pra- 
tense 

CHITE ANKALU. Tel. Wrightia tiuc- 
toria, 11 Br . 

CHITES, also ZARAZA. Sr. Chintz. 
CHITIJARI. Hind. Aconitum heterophyl- 
lum. 

CHITIKESWARUM. H.Poinciana elata,£. 
CIIITIMIRK. Hind, also Chiti-phul, 
Heliotropum brevifolium. 

CHITI-MORT, Hind. Desmodium ar- 
genteum. 

CHIT! MUTI. Tel. Sida acuta, Burm. 
CHITI SIRIN. Hind. Cedrela toona; 
6 . serrata. 

CHITKA. Beng. Bauhinia acuminata. 
CHITKABRA. Hind. Uraria chetkubra. 
CHITLINTA KURA. Tel. Marsilca 
Coromandelina, N. L. Bum. M. minuta, 
h iEeyne , 54 , also Riedlea corchovifolia. 

CHITLONG, in 1. 85° 3' E., andl. 27° 
.41' N. 

CHITNAHULLY, in 1. 76° 5' E., and 1. 
13°10'N, 
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CHITORE, also written Chittore and Che- 
tore, one of the chief towns of Mewar. Aftet 
the destruction of the Balhara monarchy of 
Saurashtra, the ruling race seem to, have 
sojourned for two-hundred years in the 
BJiander desert. Bappa then conquered Cbitore 
in A D. 727, and founded a new dynasty. The 
hereditary title was changed from Gehiote 
to Aditya. In 1828 Jowati (Javan) Singh, the 
only survivor of the race of Bappa, was on 
the throne. 

CHUOOA-BORA. Beng. Polypodium 
glabrum. 

CHITPATRA. Hind, of Kaghan, Marlea 
begoni folia. 

CHITPEKALARA, in Arakan,slaves who 
had been taken in battle.— Wihon. 

CHITRA. I{ind. Stapbylea emodi; Pro- 
sera muscipula.—Lai Cliitra, is Plumbago 
Zeylanica, 

CHITRA, also written Chaitra, and Chai- 
trara. The first month of the Tamil solar 
year, answering to the hindu Vaisao'ha, when 
the sun is in the sign Mesha. But this 
name is that of the last month of the hindu 
solar year, used everywhere (excepting in 
the Tamil country) when the sun is in the 
sign Min, answering to the Tamil Pungoni. 
Lastly, Chaitra is the name of the 1st month 
of the luni-solar year which begins on the 
new moon preceding the sun’s entrance in 
the sign Mesha. This variety of significa¬ 
tions of terms so nearly resembling each 
other requires the greatest attention, when 
adverting to dates, and reading books writteu 
in different countries.— Warren. 

CHITRA. Beng. Cucumis Madraspatanus; 
also Hind. Berberis lycium, B. Asiatica or 
B. aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA, pronounced Chitrgo- 
putr, the registrar of Yama, the recorder 
of the dead.—//i?tcZ. That, Vol. II., jt>. 165. 

CHITKA INDICA. One of the Chelonia 
or tortoises. It inhabits India. See Che¬ 
lonia. 

CHITRA JAVANIKA, a painted cloth, a 
screen or veil, suspended in a temple before 
the adytum ; according to Malanka, it is 
rather arras or taspestry, lie describes it as 
cloth covering the walls of a temple.— Hind. 
That Vol. II., p, 7 4. 

CHITRA-KUTA, a celebrated hill in Bun- 
dlecund south of the Jumna. It was here that 
Valmiki resided. 

CHITRAL or little Kashgar, is beyond 
the Belut Tagh mountain. See Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan. Bucharia. 

CIIITRA-MUL. Hind. ThaUctrum folio- 
losum. 

CHITRA-MULAM. (M#, and 
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Erra> white, black and red.) A generic name the forests of these coasts. Chittagong 
for species of plumbago. * manufactures inferior fabrics of strong texture. 

CHITRA-RAT’HAN. The chief musician An inferior sort of isinglass is prepared and 
of Indra, who rides in a painted car; on one sold to Chinese traders. (Dr. Taylor.) The 
occasion it was burned by Arjun, the confid- natives are excellent ship-builders and active 
ential friend and agent of Krishna or the sun. traders, and export much rice and timber to 
CH1TRA VANI, Sans. Plumbago Eu- Madras and Calcutta. The town is large aDd 
ropsea. beautifully situated, interspersed with trees 

CHITRI CHIRUYA. Beng. Urochloa and tanks; the hills resemble those of Silhet, 
panicoides. and are covered with a similar vegetation: 

CIIITH1KA. Tel. Limonia pentagyna, on these the European houses are built. The 
R ii. 382. climate is very healthy. Arracan, only 200 

CHITRIYA, in L. 86° 53' E., and L. 2V miles further south, is extremely unheal- 
31' N. thy, and has many mangrove swamps. To 

CHITROCHUTTEE, a town in Huzaree- the south of Chittagong undulating dunes 
bagh district. stretch along the coast, covered with low 

CHITRU-QOOPTA. Sans. From chitru, bushes, of which a red-flowered Melastoma is 
to write, and guoptn, hidden, seemingly the most prevalent, and is considered a species of 
name of Cliitragoputr, the secretary of Yaina. Rhododendron by many of the residents. 

CHITRfJ-KOOTLJ. Sans. From chitra, But in addition to Melastoma, there occur 
speckled, and koota, the peak of a hill or the Jasmine, Calamus, ASglo marmelos, 
mouutain. Adelia, Memecylon, Ixora, Linostoma, 

C H ITT A- D U D A G A. Guatteria cerasoides, Congea, Climbing Cassalpinia, and many other 
Dun. plants, and along their bases large trees of 

CHITFA-AM ADUM. Tel. Castor Oil. Amoora, Gaium figs, Mesua, and Microtne- 
CHITTABUTE, of Murree, Abelia triflora, Ion.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. If. page 345, 
also Buddleia crispa. 347. The Chittagong wood (Chick rassia 

CHITTAGONG,also called Islamabad, in tabularis) is more used at Madras in the 
L. 22° 20' 5. N., L. 91° 44'. 1 E, is a town 7 making of furniture than other woods. It 
miles from the mouth of the river of the same is light, cheap and durable. Wild coffee 
name. Flagstaff hill is 151 feet above the sea. grows abundantly in the Chittagong bills. 
It is a large town of mahomedansandof Mugs, Cultivated coffee is of excellent quality, 
a Burmese tribe, who inhabit many parts of The hill-tribes of Chittagong have been push- 
tke Malay peninsula and the coast to the ed up from Arakan. They call themselves 
northward of it. In the time of James II the by two names of pure Arakan origin—the 
E. I. Company, in 1690, obtained the kings Kyoung-tha, or sons of the river, and tho 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 12 Toung-tba, or sons of the hills. The latter, 
ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon, and 600 to which the Losshai belong, are the more 
men, to seize and fortify Chittagong and estab- savage and independent, as their name would 
lish a kingdom; but this proved a failure, and lead us to believe. The former have a written 
fresh troops were sent out under Captain language and even possess several copies 
Heath, who burned down Balasore and pro* of the Rajah wong , or History’of the Kings 
ceeded to Chittagong. But finding this too of Arakan. All are Mongolian in physique, 
strong, he sailed to Madras, which, with Bom- and are probably of Burmese origin. “They 
bay, were the sole possessions remaining to have an honest bright look, with frank 
the English. But at this time, Aurungzebe ac and merry smile : and their look is a faith- 
cepted the terms of peace which the English fill index of their mental characteristics/’ 
offered, and allowed them to return to trade. They live in bamboo houses raised above the 
The town stands on the north shore of an malaria of the ground. They practice joom> 
extensive delta, formed by rivers which issue c heena, or Kumari cultivation, burning 
from the lofty mountains separating this dis- down the jungle to prepare the soil for mixed 
trict from Burmab, rising 4,000 to 8,000 feet; seed scattered broad-cast, and moving off to a 
they are forest-clad, and inhabited by turbu- new site next season. And they have a mild 
lent races, conterminous with the Kuki of form of debtor slavery, which Captain Lewin 
the Cachar and Tipperah forests, if iudeed thinks we have too suddenly interfered with, 
they be not the' same people. The moun- so that the hillmen fall victims to the 
taius abouud with the splendid timber-trees usurer. Among the independent tribes be- 
of the Cachar forests, but, like these, are youd the British border, prisoners of war 
said to want teak, sal and sisso; they are sold like cattle. Their wives are procured, 
have, besides many others, magnificent I while raids are also caused, by the usage of 
guijur trees ( Dipterocarpi\ the mouarchs of “ wehrgeld,” which thc»y call “goung bpo” 
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or the price of a head, When a villager dies, Buddhism and nature-worship, Captain Le- 
his friends charge the village which he may win describes a festival at the Mahamunuee^ 
have last visited with his death, and demand temple in Arakan. The bamboo is adored by 
a price for his life. Polyandry, however, some as the impersonation of the spirit of the 
does not seem to exist among these tribes, forest. But wherever, as in the case of the 
though the women are so overworked and Chukma, the tribes corne into contact with the 
thus rendered so liable to disease that it Bengalee, they show a tendency to gravitate 
might have been expected, llaids for women towards hindooism, the caste of which would 
seem to keep up the necessary supply, soon kill the joyousness and check the freedom 
Captain Lewin, in his Report, draws many a of their life. The Khumia and Kuki tribes 
charming picture of rural courtship. As occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah, and 
among almost all the non-Aryan tribes, chas- Chittagong; the Kuki at the tops of the hills 
tity is euforced only after marriage. All the and the Khumia on the skirts. The Kuki are 

unmarried lads sleep in one house in the the ruder or more pagan race, though also 

village under the care ofa“goung” or head tinctured with hinduism. They term their 
man. The merry-makings and customs which chief deity Khojein Putiamr, to whom they 
are connected with this “bachelor’s hall,” as sacrifice a Oyal; and to an inferior deity named 
Colonel Dalton calls it, are the same as in Shem Saq, a rude block of wood put up 
the Kol and Ghond countries. In the hills in every quarter of a village, a goat is of- 
marriages are unions of affection, not of con- fered, and they place before it the heads of 
venienceor interest. Girls marry at 16, lads the slain in battle, or the heads of animals 
at 19. The most favourite offerings to a killed in the chase. The Kuki say that they 
sweet-heart is a flower, and the lover will and the Mug are the offspring of the same 
often climb the hills before dawn to procure progenitor. 

the white or orange blossom of some rare CHITTAGONG FIBRE. See Aroosha. 

orchid for the loved one’s hair. It may be CHITTAGONG WOOD. Eng. Chickras- 

mentioned, in passing, that the hair, being sia tabularis. 

neither cut nor washed, but increased by a CHITTA1I. Hind. A note, a letter. 

chignon, is indescribably filthy, and that one CHITi'AK. Hind. An Indian weight 

of the most curious legends of the people equal to 9u() grains. 

relates to the introduction of the louse by Ben- CHITTAL. Hind. The spotted deer. 

galees. The girls know how to make modest OHITTA LINNY. Tam. 1 A Travancore 

advances. One of Captain Lewin’s police j wood, of a red colour, specific gravity 0-847, 

sought a week’s leave of absence on this] I to 1£ feet in circumference ; used for furui- 

ground-—“ A young maiden of such a village I ture.— Col. Frith. 

has sent me flowers and birnee rice twice as a CHITTAMANAK YENNAI. Tam. Castor 

token, and if I wait any longer they will Oil. 

say I am no man ” The language of flowers CHITTAMATTA. Tel. Gardenia guru- 

is well known among the Kyoung-tha. A mifera, L.—R. i. 709. 

leaf of pawn, with betel and sweet spices CHITTAMUDAPU CHETTU. Tjsl. 

inside, accompanied by a certain flower, means Rioinus communis, L. The small variety, 

“ I love you.” If much spice is put inside from the seeds of which only the medicinal 

the leaf, and one corner turned in a peculiar castor oil is expressed. 

way, it signifies “come.” The leaf being CHITTA-RATTA. Mal. Alpinia galanga. 

touched with turmeric means “I cannot come.” CllLTTAUOHI, in Northern India, saud 

A small piece of charcoal inside the leaf is with salt efflorescence. 

“ Go, I have done with you.” The love songs CHITTA TUMIKI. Tel. Diospyros tomen- 
are as pure as they are pretty, and no iin- tosa, It. ii. 532 
proper ditties are allowed in the hearing of CH1TTEDURU. Vanda Boxburghii, 
the village maidens. As the lads and lasses Br , 

work in a crowd, at harvest times, they res- CHITTEL DROOG. A hill fortress in 
pond in chorus, or when the leader has finish- Mysore, in L. 76° 40' E., and L. 14° 14' N. 
ed, the whole party break out into the hoia or It has been held at times by the East India 
hill call, likothe “jodel” of Switzerland, and Company's soldiers. A mutiny occurred here 
the cry is taken up from hill to hill till it dies on the 6th August 1809, in which the East 
away in the distant valleys. In their mode of India Company’s officers induced the native 
kissing, instead of pressing lip to lip, they soldiers to join, but they wer$ attacked and 
apply the mouth and nose to the cheek, and defeated by detachments of the British 
give a strong inhalation. They do not say, army. 

“ Give me a kissbut, “ Smell me.” I CHITTENTA KURA. Riedleia corchori- 
The religion of these tribes is a mixture of I folia, D . Q\ 
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CHITT’HI. Hind. A note, a letter, an 
order or demand. Hence, Chit-navis, Hind, 
n note writer.— Elliot. 

CHITTI ANKUDU. Tel. Wrightea 
tinctoria, It. Hr. 

CHITTI BENDA. Tel. Pavonia odo- 
rata, WilhL 

CHITTI GARA. Tel. Capparis bre- 
vispinn, D. G. * i 

CHITTI FIBRE. See Jetoe. j 

CHITTI PAPAR. Tel. Citrullus 
colouyntbis, Schrad. 

CHITTI ok CHETTI, Plural, Cliettiar, 
tlic traders and shop-keepers of Madras. 
Many of them are of small stature, but they 
are fair coloured. They are intelligent and 
successful business men, and a few have 
lately entered into commercial transactions | 
to distant countries. Their wives dress with j 
the Sari, but only of late years have any of j 
them adopted the choli or boddice. A 
Sudra miidoo, the late Latchmcnarsu Cliettiar, 
member of the Legislative Council of Madras, 
took this title. None of them have ever had 
any political relation with the native states. 

CIIITTIPIIUL. Hind, lieliotropium bre- 
vifolium. 

CHITTITA CHETTU. Tel. Phoenix 
farinifera, It. iii, 785. 

CH1TTOOR, a town in India in L. 72° 11' 
E. and L. 13° 14' N. It is in the North Arcot 
collectorate. 

CHITTORE, a town in Raj pu tan ah in the 
kingdom of Mewar. Its dynasty are rajput, and 
claim to be descended from Lob, the eldest son 
of Rama, of the Solar dynasty. They say that 
they were first ruling at Balahhipura, a city in 
the gulf of Cambay, but their capital was laid 
waste by a son of Nousberwan of Persia in 
A. D. 524. The Rajput queen escaped the 
general destruction and gave birth to a son 
named Unho, from wlmra the Rnjahs of 
Oodeypur are descended. Gobo established the 
kingdom of Eduraiul eight princes succeeded 
him on the throne. The race seem to 
have remained in the desert till the middle 
of the eighth century, but in A. D.— ? Bappa 
took Chittore, Shortly afterwards Bappa 
proceeded to Sanrashtra and married the 
daughter of Esupgole, prince of the Island 
of Bunderdhiva. With his bride he conveyed 
to Chettore the statue of Vyan-mata, the 
tutelary goddess of her race, who still divides 
with Eklinga the devotion of the Gehlote 
princes. The temole in which he enshrined 
this islandic goddess yet stands on the sum¬ 
mit of Cheetore, with many other monuments 
assigned by tradition to,Bappa. Bappa is 
not a proper name, it signifies merely 4 a child.’ 
He is frequently styled Syeei, and in inscrip¬ 
tions, Syeel Adhes, * the mountain lord.’ The 
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Mori prince, from whom Bappa took Cheetore, 
was of the Tak or Taksbac race, of whom 
Nagnecha, Nagani Mata, was the mother, re¬ 
presented as half woman and half serpent; 
the sister of the mother of the Scythic race, 
according to their legends. Of the twenty-four 
Geblote tribes, several issued from the found¬ 
er. Bappa retired into Scythia and left his 
heirs to rule in India. Kcneksen was the 
founder of the Balabhi empire, and Snmitra 
was the last of Rama’s line. Many rites of tho 
liana of Me war’s house are decidedly Scythic. 
According to Sir H. Elliot when Mahomed bin 
Kasim, the general ofWalid, overran Guzerat 
about A. D. 718, and advanced to Chittore, 
Bappa met and entirely defeated him, and after 
this Bappa was raised to the throne of Chittore, 
where his descendants still reign. After a 
long and prosperous reign,Bappa abdicated and 
dcparted to Khorassan. In tbe reign of 
Khoman his great grandson Mahmun, Gover¬ 
nor of Chorassan, invaded Chittore, but wag 
defeated and expelled by Khuman after 24 
engagements. Baber sustained a great de¬ 
feat at Futehpore Sikri at the hands of tbe 
rajput Rama Singha, chief of Chittore, but 
in 1527, Baber led his array a second time 
against the Rajput prince, whom he 
overtook and completely broke his power. 
While ruled by Oody Singh, Chittore was in¬ 
vested by the emperor Akbar and captured 
after a prolonged siege; Oody Singh, at the 
approach of the imperial army, withdrew to 
the Aravalli hills, and left Jeymul, the rajput 
chief of Bednore, to defend his kingdom ; 
Jeymul, with 8,000 of his men and women, 
perished on the occasion, and 74 J maunds of 
plunder were taken away by the army of 
Akbar. The capture of Chittore was regard¬ 
ed at the time by the rajput race as the 
greatest of misfortunes, and they have 
perpetuated the remembrance of it by im¬ 
pressing ou all their correspondence the 
figures 74J-. Oody Singh did not reoccupy 
Chittore, but founded Oodeypore, which he 
made his capital .—Elliot Hist, of India, Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. I. f. 594. See Balabhi; Hin¬ 
doo ; Mewar; Saurashtra. 

CHITTOOR DULLA. Sans. Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHITTORE GUR, in L* 74° 47' E. and L. 

24° 55' N. 

CHITTCJKMUL. Duk. Plumbago rosea, 
also P. Zeylanica, Linn. 

CHITTURPOOR, in L 85° 40' E.andL. 
23° 38' N. 

CHITULIA, a genus of water-snakes of 
the order Hydrid®, of which C. mornata and 
C. fasciata inhabit the Indian Ocean. See 
Hydridse, Reptilia. 

CHITZ. Maur. Tamarindus indicus, 
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CHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS. 


CHLORITE SLATE. 


CHIU. Hind. Rhododendron arboreum, them in infusion as a remedy for spasms; 
also Euphorbia Royleana. also when united with anise or Ocymum it is 

CIIIUN, of the prophet Amos, v. 26, is given in small-pox. In fevers and a snppres- 
supposed by Calmet to be Chivin or Siva, sion of the functions of the skin it is said to 
Chiun is supposed to be the Ral-peor. of the greatest service. It is no doubt a 

CHIUNDI. Hind. Adelia serrata. powerful and active stimulant.— Engl. Gyc. 
CHIURR. Hind. Pennisetnm ltalicum. page 1052, 

CHIURACY ¥ A Penang wood, of a brown CHLORATE OF POTASH, Syn of oxy- 
colour, specific gravity 1081. Used for muriate of Potash, 
beams; does not work kindly. CHLORIDE OF LIME, a white powder 

CHIV-AN AMELPODI. Malkal. Opbi- of lime in which chlorine gas is mechanically 
oxylon serpentimini, Linn. mixed. It is used as a disinfectant and 

CHIVENDI, the Tamil name of a Ceylon bleaching powder, 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in CHLORINATED SODA, a solution of 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. It is this is Labarraque’s disinfecting fluid, the 
used in house work and for other purposes. Liquor soda chlorinatae. To make it, take of 
—Edge, Ceylon. carbonate of soda one pound, water forty 

ClilVES. Allium schaenwprasnm, A va- fluid ounces ; dissolve and pass through the 
viety of the onion, held in much estimation solution chlorine gas evolved from peroxide 
for its leaves and small bulbs, and used in of manganese three ounces, common salt four 
soups and salads. This vegetable will grow ounces, sulphuric acid four ounces. This 
in any common garden soil, requires plenty of mixture may be placed in a leaden retort and 
water and protection from the vertical rays gradually heated, the gas should first be 
of the sun. Propagated either by slips or I passed through five ounces of water in an in- 
dividing the roots, this may be done at any' terposed bottle. It contains chlorous acid and 
season, but best after the rains. Nine or ten carbonate of soda. The colour of the liquid 
inches of space must be allowed between each is pale yellow, smell that of dilated chlorine, 
bulb.— Riddell. Jaffrey. it bleaches powerfully, and is used in fumiga- 

CHIVVANA. Hind. A place for the crema- tion, and fur destroying the smell of decaying 
tion of the hindu dead called also chihaee and animal matters.— Beng. Phar . p. 363- 
chihanee. These three are derived from chaee, CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. See Sodii 
ashes. Murg’ liat, Rhoeedugdlia and Smusan Chloridum. 

or Sumsan (in Benares) are also employed to CHLORIDE OF ZINC. . Captain Keppell 
signify the same. believes Sir William Barnett’s solution of 

CHLIATjE. The Kallat are mentioned chloride of zinc, properly applied, the only 
with the Kankli, Kipchak, and Kharlik, as composition yet known that will preserve 
four Turkish tribes descended from the patri* anything from the white ants.— Keppelts hid. 
arch Oguz Khan,— Deguingnes II. 9. Yule Arch., Vol. II., p. 189. 

Cathay Lp. clxv. CHLORINE. To prepare a solution of 

CHLJEB. Rus. Corn. this, take muriate of soda sixty grains, sul- 

CHLO-AI-NI (or Chloctni.) Burri. Erio- phuric acid two fluid drachms, red oxide of 
loena, Species. lead three hundred and fifty grains, water 

CHLOBTS CHATAJA: BUMAGA—? eight fluid ounces. It is used for bleaching, 
Cotton. also for inhalation, and for the fumigation of 

CHLCENII, one of the Coleoptera. infected apartments.— Beng. Phar . p. 369. 

CHLORANTHUS, a genus of plants be- CHLORITE Grains, or lamina of chlo- 
longing to the natural order Chlorauthaceae.— rite, are found in connection with tin. 

White gives C. Indicus. CHLORITE SLATE, portions of the beds 

CHLORANTHUS BRACHYSTACHYS of clay slate east of Tavoy, contain chlorite 
is a native of the coast of Java. Its pro- slate. It is the Moongnee stone of Orissa, 
perties are like those of C. officinalis,— Engl which when freshly quarried, is comparatively 
Cyc. page 1052. soft and easily workable, but by long weather- 

CHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS is a ing becomes highly indurated, black and 
smooth shrub 3-4 feet high, with opposite bright. It comes from the hill state of 
straggling branches, tumid at the articulations, Nilgiri, in Orissa, where extensive quarries 
fistular when young. The plant is a native are said to exist. It is used for utensils and 
of Java, in the moist woods, at an elevation idols. The Aroon Khuraba, a polygonal 
of 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. All column in front of the principal entrance of 
the parts are powerfully aromatic; the roots, the Fooree Temple, is made of it ; also 
if quickly dried, retain their properties for a the elaborately carved and figured slabs of 
longtime, and the monntaineers of Java employ the top and sides of the doorways of the old 
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CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA. 

Temple of the Sun at Kanarac in the same 
district, and the gigantic figures of deities of 
Jagapore, in the Cuttack district. It is sup¬ 
posed, however, that Moongnee is a general 
term applied to several kinds of stones,of which 
Kshree ‘ Moongnee’ is one,— Cat. Ex. p. 62. 

CHLOROPHYLL is a substance similar 
in its nature to wax. It is contained in the 
deep cells and mesQphyllum of leaves. Winslow ■ 
See Cannabis sativa. 

CHLOROXYLON 'HJPADA. Ham. Syn. 
of Yateria indica. Sec Resins. Dammer. 

CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA. Roxb.; 
W- A.; 1). G . 

Swietenia cMoroxybro. lloxb. 

Satan wood Eno. Porasham Tam, 

Diioura Hind. Kodawab poradiaro „ 

Ifalda Maim. Billuda Tel. 

Mai burute or flowered Billu chettu „ 

satin ; Buruta Binuh. Bilugn? Uuia* 

Mududa Tam. Bhayroo „ 

Vum-inaai „ 

The -Satin wood tree grows in Ceylon, in 
the northern and southern, but chiefly in the 
eastern, districts, where it attains a large size 
and is esteemed next to the Calamander in 
value. It grows in Coimbatore, in the An¬ 
il tnallai hills, where, latterly, Dr. Wight got 
planks 15 inches broad. Indeed, some of 
the finest satinwood to be any where seen is 
to be met with near the foot of the Anamallai; 
though, even there, this valuable wood is ra¬ 
pidly disappearing under the cultivator’s axe. 
It grows at Gokak. Dr. Gibson, writing from 
the Bombay Presidency, says lie had never 
seen it reach beyond the size of a small tree, 
which, when straight (seldom the case), would 
afford a log squaring three inches. It is a 
rare tree, also being, in so far as he had seen, 
found only in the Padshapoor jungles, and in 
these of the upper Mool, in the Ahmednug- 
gur collectorate. In the coast forests he 
had never seen it. Dr. Cleghorn, in the M. 
E. J. Reports, says the tree grows abundant¬ 
ly in the mountainous districts of the Madras 
Presidency, but seldom attains a large size, 
though occasionally planks of 10 to 15 inches 
in breadth may be procured. In Gan jam 
and Gumsur its extreme height is 40 feet, 
circumference 3 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
20 feet. The tree is not so common in Gum¬ 
sur as in Bodo godo, and it is said to be still 
more plentiful in Mohery and other talooks 
to the south. The Billu Karra of the Cir- 
cars, says Mr. Rohde, is a most serviceable 
hard wood, well suited for naves of wheels, 
and, were it procurable in any quantity, for all 
frame work requiring strength and durability. 
The Peradenia bridge, a single arch of 205 
feet on the road to Kandy, was designed for and 
principally executed in this wood. The wood 
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CHOB-KUT. .i. . 

is very close grained, hard and durable, of a 
light orange colour, takes a fine polish, and 
is suited for all kinds of ornamental purposes, 
but is somewhat apt to split. For picture 
frames it is nearly equal to American maple. 
The timber bears submersion well, in some 
instances it is beautifully feathered, 'lhe 
flowered or feathered.satin wood, when first 
polished, is one of the most beautiful woods 
in the world. Mr. Rohde has seen specimens 
surpassingly beautiful, but, the valuable logs 
sire not distinguishable from ordinary satin 
wood till sawn, and twenty or forty may bo 
cut without one of any beauty being found. 
The feathered satin wood seems very liable to 
sever when dry and old: articles of satin 
wood get darker and lose much of their beauty 
by age, unless protected by a coat of fine var¬ 
nish. A cubic foot weighs 55 to 57 lbs. It is 
used for axle trees, oil presses, posts, bed posts, 
rafters and the handles of axes, and, in the 
Madras Gun Carriage manufactory, for naves 
of wheels; also for fuses. The leaves are ap¬ 
plied to wounds. The wood is heavy and 
strong, and reckoned very excellent for pieces 
of agriculture implements. Latterly it has 
been much employed in Madras as fuses, 
internal decoration and furniture, brushes, 
turnery. It is excellent for naves of wheels. 
Dr. Gibson had not seen it used in cabinet 
work in the Bombay territory .—Drs. Gibsofy 
Wight, Glegliom , Mr. Rohde, Mr % Mtndit,y 
Roxb. ii. 400, Hartwig. Thw. i. 61. 

CHO. Hind. Pyrus malus. 

C110ANA. See Arians. 
CHOARGERRYDROOG, in L. 77° 10' E. 
and L. 13° 54' N. 

C110ASPES, the ancient name of the river 
on which Susa, in Khuzistan, was built. It is 
the modern Kenih river, near which are the 
ruins of Susa.— Williams Essays, p. 13. 

CHOB. Hind. A stick, a pole, timber, a 
mace. Chob-dar, a mace-bearer. The 
is made of silver, ivory or wood. It i*V 
probable that the office of gold stick, adopted , 
in the English court, was borrowed from tli^ ; 
East. Most men of rank in India, hindu*? 
mahomedan, or British, retain this descrip^ii^V 
of attendant; mostly however bearing a sil¬ 
ver stick, but having the common name of 
Chobdar, or stafi-bearer. The chob, or baton, 
is about five feet long with a head, and as 
thick at the upper end, as one’s wrist, or as a 
constable’s staves. (Mar) Chob is the Stapby- 
lea emodi, (Siyah) Chob is a species of 
Fraxinus.— Hindu Infanticide, p. 133. 

CHOB-CHINI. Guz. Hind. SmilaxChina, 
Cliina root. 

CHOB-I-PAU. Pees. Fothergilla involn- 

CHOB KUT, Hind. Costus or scented root. 
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CHOHAN. 


CHOHAN. 


Dot. 
F n. 
Geh. 


Cioccnlata, 

Schokolad, 


It. 

Kus. 


CHOBS1—Campanula edulis. 

CHOCHENA. UriaJ A tree of Gan jam 
and Gumsur. Extreme height 60 feet, cir¬ 
cumference 5 feet, and height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch 9 fret. 
Chiefly used for firewood, the tree being tole¬ 
rably common. The bark is used medicinally 
in fever. The milk is given medicinally to 
children in a disease there called “ Doobelle." 
—Captain Macdonald. 

CHOCHHI. Hind, ? A tree ofChota Nag- 
pore, yielding a hard, reddish grey timber.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHOUOLADE. Dut. Chocolate. 

CHOCOLAT. Fit. Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE. Eng. Port. Sp. 

Chocolade, 

Chocolat, 

Sehokolate, 

A nutritious article of diet manufactured 
from the nuts of the Theobroma cacao and T. 
bicolor of the western hemisphere. It reaches 
India in the various forms of chocolate nibs, 
flake chocolate, soluble chocolate, and flake 
cocoa.— McCulloch. 

CHODMAL. Hind. Pirassica, Species. 

CHOECAIiPUS PUNGENS ? ? ? Hedde 
woke. Singh. Under these names, is men¬ 
tioned a tree of the western province of Cey- 
I Its wood weighs lbs. 58 to the square 
hnd lasts 50 years. It is ust-d for com- 

! louse building purposes.— Mendis. 
(ENOSTOMA POLYANTHUM. One 
e Scrophuiariacem, pretty dwarf plants, 
of a white and light yellow colour, well 
adapted for borders, and thrive in any garden 
soil. 

CIKETOCARPUS CORIACEUS. Thw. A 
modemte sized Ceylon tree, common.— Thw. 
En. PL Zeyl. p. 275. 

CHOGA, a long great coat in use in Af¬ 
ghanistan, which reaches to the feet. The “Pos- 
also an overcoat, comes down to the mid- 
|f the thigh. By wearing a turban, or kajar 
and a common choga over ordinary 
European travellers in those coun- 

J avoid much annoyance.— Ferrier , Journ. 
ntum of a Lady in Tartary , dec. Mrs. 

?y Vol. I, p. 356. 

CHOGU. Hind. Taxus baccata. 

CHOHA. Hind. A well. 

CHOHAN, or Chahuman, one of the Ag- 
nicula tribes, which formed a dynasty that 
reigned at Ajrair and Debli, and afterwards 
at Kotah and Bundi. Ajipala, one of this 
dynasty, founded Ajrair in A. D. 145, and in 
A. D. 684, it was lost to the mahomedans by 
Dola Rai. A. D. 77 Harihara Rai defeated 
Subaktegin. The race has been conspicuous 
for bravery during two thousand years. The 
leading individuals have been— 
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Anhui or Agnipala, “ offspring of fire,” 
the first Chohan j probable period 650 before 
Vicrama, when an invasion of the Turshka 
took place ; established Macavati nagri 
(Gurra Mundilla); conquered the Konkan, 
Aser, G'ficonda. 

Suvatcha Malian. In all probability this is 
the patriarch of theMallani tribe. 

Guinn Soor, p. 202. Ajipala. “ Chukwa 
or universal potentate; founder of Ajmer. 
Some authorities say, in 202 of the Vicrama. ; 
others of the J r wvf-Samvat: the latter is the 
more probable. 

Dola Rae. Slain, and lost Ajmer on the 
first irruption of the mahomedaus, 8, 741, 
A. D. 685. 

S. 741. Monika Rae. Founded Sainbhur; 
hence the title of Sambri-Rao borne by the 
Chohan princes, his issue. 

S. 827. Hunraj. Defeated Nazir-oo-din 
(qu. Soobektegin ?), thence styled 4 Sultan- 
gralia.’ 

Beer Heelnndoo , or Dhermagnj ; slain de¬ 
fending Ajmer against Mahmood of Ghizni. 

8. 1066 to 1130. Jhesuldeo. (Classically, 
Vfraladeva); his period, from various inscrip¬ 
tions, 8. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Sarong den. Died in nonage. 

Anah. Constructed the Anah-Sagur Ajmer ; 
still bears his name. 

After Anab, were Jeipal, Ajeydeoor Annn- 
deo, and Soiuesvvar. Someswar married Hooka 
Bne, daughter of Anting Pal, Tnar, king {of 
Delhi, and their sou Prithi-rnj, succeeded to. 
the throne of Delhi, and is said to have beet; 
slain by Shahabud-din S. 1249, A. D. 119fre 
His son Rainasi also fell. Vij ay a raj, some/. 
Someswar, whoso name is on the Dr 
pillar, was a nephew of Prithi-raj, and t of 
adopted as his successor ; his son Lakrsnl- 
had twenty-one sons, seven of whom w< of 
legitimate, the others illegitimate and founded 
of mixed tribes. From Lakunsi there are 
twenty-six generations to Nonud Sing, the 
late chieftain of Neemana, the/nearest lineal 
descendant of Ajipal and Pritbiraj. 

The genealogical tree of the Cholmns exhi¬ 
bits thirty-nine princes, from Anhui, the first 
created Chohan, to Prithi-raja, the last of 
the hindu emperors of India. 

The mabomedan historians say that Prit¬ 
hee Raj was killed at the battle of the Cuggur, 
or shortly afterwards; but Chand, or rather 
his continuator, represents him as dying in cap¬ 
tivity at Gbnzni; and the bard would gladly 
have concealed so humiliating a faot if he 
could. Several Chouhan sepoys after the cap- 
ture of that fortress, sought out, and professed 
to ‘find, the Chhutree of their ancestor, where 
they shewed their devotion to his memory by 
presenting their humble offerings in honor of 
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CH01TUNYA. 


CHOKHA. 


the champion of their faith. The desert tribes menced his labours by holding meetings of his 
in the Chohau territory, the Sahrai, Khossa, immediate friends at the house of Sree Bhasa. 
Koli, Bhil, were predatory. The western His labours lasted through six years, when 
Chohan are said to be free from infanticide, he entrusted his disciple Nityananda to 
they do not wear the zonar, nor forma circle propagate his views, and it is to Nityananda 
(chuki) in cooking, and their cooks are usually that the origin of the Gossai is owing. In 
of the barber caste. Boondi and Kotah are 1509, Choitunya, styled Nemye, formally 
the most celebrated of the existing Chohone. renounced the world by embracing the 
Twelve branches.of the Chohone became ma- life of an ascetic. He then wandered from 
homedans.— -Prinsep’s Antiquities by Thomas, placo to place, travelled to Gour, proceeded 
p t 248. Tod's Raj at Elliot , Supp. Gloss. to Benares, visited Brandabun and Pooree, 
CHOHAR OB CH^jAR. A tribe of moun- teaching his sentimental theology, makiug 
tuineers in the hills of Ramgarh, &c— Wilson, numerous converts, and devoting all his ener- 
CHOHUli, a river near Seroheein Rewali. gy, time, and life to the fulfilment of his 
CHOI. Hind. Also Jira, Hind, a hole in mission. His peregrinations lasted for six years 
the bed of a river, to get water.— Elliot. at the end of which he returned to Nilachull 
CHOI, the outer leaf or spathe of the near Juggernauth, and settling there passed 
sugar-cane. twelve years in an uninterrupted worship of 

CHOIGYAL, Tib. Dharmaraj/i, the judge that divinity. In his last days his intense 
of the dead, fehin-je, Tib. is also said to have enthusiasm and fervour affected his sanity, 
the same meaning. and lie is said to have drowned himself in the 

CHOIL. Punjabi of Cis-Suthj, low, swain- sea under the effects of a disordered brain, 
py, undrained land, Hindoos of all castes are admitted into 

CHOITRO, a hiudu month correspond- Choirunya’s fraternity, and, once admitted, are 
ing to the latter half of the month of associated with on equal terms by all the 
March and first half of April, the full moon brethren. His predecessors Ramanand and 
of Choitro therefore corresponds with the full Kubeer, had taken low-caste men for their dis- 
inoon of Easter. It was in this month that oiples. But he scrupled not to permit even 
the devotees engaged in the ceremonies of the iLahomedans to enter his fold, and two of his 
Charakh puja, the swinging sacrifice. most eminent followers Rupa and Sonatun 

CHOITUNYA, ahindu religious reformer, were originally mahomedans, ministers in the 
hvbo founded the Gossai sect. He was born court of Gour. 

mt Nuddea in Bengal A. D. 1485. He was The Gossai marry, most of the Baniah of 

the son of a Baidik brahman who had re- Bengal follow their tenets, but their doc- 
ihoved from Sylhet to Nuddea. The age in trines are held in little esteem. They are 
w\ich he was born had been preceded by one of regarded as guru or teachers, but scandal 
aftht religious reforms and innovations. There has not arisen from them. The Gosaees ob- 
rari been Ramananda who had revived the serve none of the hindu festivals except those 
fouicaste movement; and Kabir who set aside of Krishna; but the anniversaries of the 
the a the hindu Shastars and the Koran and deaths of their founders are observed as such, 
gn^ched a universal religion. In Bengal, bud- They do not, says Mr. Ward, reject the my- 
livism had maintained its supremacy up to the tholo^y, or the ceremonies of the hind us, but 
tenth century. On the accession of the Sena they believe that those of Huree (Krishna) 
princes, Saivism gained the asceudency and only are necessary. On ^he nights of their 
predominated in the land. Under coalition festivals the initiating incantation, or some si* 
with Saktaism, the worship of the emblems of milar exclamations, may be heard resouudiug 
the energy of man and the fruitfulness of wo- through tho streets of Calcutta: Huree, 
man, it had degenerated to the most abomina- Krishna; Huree, Krishna; Krishna, Krishua; 
ble creed of the Tantro Shastras which culmi- Huree, Huree; Huree, Ram ; Huree, Ram; 
nated in the worst forms oflibertism about the Ram, Ram, Huree, Huree.”— Cole. Myth 
time of Choitunya. Two thousand years ago Hind. p. 240. See Chaitanya, also Cheitun, 
had a greater reformer viewed with disgust and CH OK. Hind. Gmelina arborea. 

a relenting heart, the bloody rites and sacrifices CHORA. Hind. Rumex vesicatoria, 

of the Vedic Yagya and to reform the abuses CHOKA. Due. Piper nigrum, 

had Buddha promulgated the doctrine of non- CHOKE DAMP. Eng. Carbonic acid, 

cruelty to aniJbals. In like manner, the bac- CHOKHA. The root of a plant that fa 

chanalian orgies of the Tantrika, and their brought from Delhi to Ajmere; it is heating: 
worship of a shamefully exposed female, taken internally as a narcotic, is bitter. It 
had provoked the abhorrence of Choitunya, is chiefly used mixed with sulphur and oil to 
and roused his energy to remove the deep i cure the itch in camels.— Gen. Med . Top } 
blots upon the national character. He com- |p a 131* 
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CHOLA. 


CIIONEMORPIIA MALABAR1CA. 


CHOKHADAK. In India a watchman, a the Christian era, but the same gentle- 
policeman. The Chokhadar or Ieh Agasi of the man is of opinion that, in the eighth century, 
pashalic of Bagdad, is one of tlio pages of the its princes had also occupied large portions of 
pasha’s presence. —Mignan’s Travels, p. G109, Carnata and Telingana, and ruled over as 
CliOKI SHUE MUT PHYA, L, 23° 4' N. much of tho country up to the Godaveri as 
L, 96° 15' E. in Bunnah, 2 miles N. of Ama- lay east of the hills at Naudidrug. They 
rapura. It is 579 feot above the sea.— Scht. seem however to have been first checked, and 
A. 0. ultimately driven back, in the twelfth century, 

CHOKLU. Hind. Rhus succedanea. within their ancient frontiers. In this state 
CHOLA, an ancient dynasty in the south they continued to subsist, either as independ- 
of the peninsula of India, regarding whom ent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagav, 
little has come down to the present day. until the end of the seventeenth century, when 
In the southern districts of tho peninsula of a brother of llie founder of the Mahratta state, 
India an ancient aboriginal people called who was at that time an officer under the 
Curumber are the earliest known occupants mussulman king of Bijapur, being detached 
of Dravida Desam, the modern Carnatic and to aid the last raja, supplanted him in his 
Coromandel. They seem to have established government, and was first of the late hindu 
numerous petty principalities over the whole family of Tanjore. The capital, for most part 
peninsula, which were ultimately absorbed in of their rule,was, he says, at Cunobi, or Conji- 
the Chula empire. Numerous sites attri- j veram, west of Madras .—Elp kin stone History 
buted to this race and still called Curumber! of India , p. 414. Prinsep by Thomas, p. 279. 
Cotes, are to be met with. Email communi* 1 Mr* IK. Elliot. 

ties of the same tribe are found to this day CIIOLAMANDELOOU, said to be the 
in the less accessible hills and forests of source of the term Corumandel, applied to I he 
many parts of the peninsula. The several; east coast of the peninsula of India, the 
capitals of the Chola were at Conjevemm, Carnatic below the ghats. 

"Wori-ur, Combacouum, Gangondaram, Tan- CHOLA. Hind. ! Cicerarietitmm. 

jore. But the whole history of this, the CHOLAY, of Nepaul. Capra hircus, Lip - 

most important ancient power in the penin- CI10LJ. Hind. Aboddice worn by 

sula, is involved in great obscurity. We of the women of British India, Itisofvarl ) 01 
have no authentic information that can be shapes but generally of coloured mute/fr 1 ’ 1 ^ 1 
trusted, anterior to the 9th century, yet See Boddice. vok 

they must have been exercising sovereignty OlIOLl. Duk. Portulaca quadrifida, 

in the time of Ptolemy, who makes men- Linn. $ 

t-ion of “ Arcati soren,” and in the Malm- C110LLA. Tel. Eleusine coracana, Ga^ n 

wanso, frequent references to transactions C110LUM. Tam. Borghum vulgare. ^ 

with the Chola occur during the earliest pe- CHOM-DaN-JMS. See Buddha. i 

riods of the Singhalese annuls. The Tamil CHOMONDRI, or Chalembry, the TO^jnil 

traditions abound with stories of Adonda name of a Ceylon tree, the wood of y/’hich 
Chakravarti, who appears to have been the is of a very dark colour, and durab^* ^ 
subduer of the aboriginal or Curumber tribes ; grows to between twelve aud twent*/ inches 
yet no trustworthy records of Ilia origin and in diameter, and twenty feet in he’ J ©^- H ia 
actions are forthcoming, neither have aiitheu- used by the native carpenters for & ellera l pur* 
tic accounts of the •bverthrow and extinction poses. It produces a fruit wl» ;iC ‘ l Ia used as 
of any of the great southern states been yet ob- medicine.— Edye, Ceylon, j 
tuined. The Cholu Kiugdom at one lime C110MPKENG, a river c rV^° 
reached as far as the river Kistuah. The Ceded pralm or boat called Sekongi 18 <>f one 

Districts formed part originally of the kingdom log of wood, very sharp lj jre {U1( 1 aft, with 
of the Chola, with whom they were occasion- long out-riggers to prove' 11 ^ lts up&ettiug. 
ally disputed by the Calyan Chalukya,audulti- J. /. Arch. iVos. vi. to xii. Kf 
mately they constituted the principal portion CHONEMORPHA A, ^HYSENTERI- 
ofthe kingdom of Bijanagar or Anegundi. CA. Don. Syn. of Holarrhf na allt i<tysewterica, 
The capitals of tho latter power were succes- Wall. 1. 

sively Bijanagar on the Tungaboodra, Pena- CHONEMORPHA jJ^CuOPHYLLA, 
conda and Chandragiri. The ruins of Bijan- one of the Apocynaceae. Iy, ta |f e8 lts liame 
agar and Chandragiri are extensive and re- from chone a funnel, and * onn 1 a 
markable. handsome climbing shrub, witlStol e w "i ,e 

Elphinstone says that the proper limits of flowers, well adapted for a screejPRf cover- 
the Chola Kingdom were those of the Tamul mg a wall.— Riddell 
language, and Mr. Ellis thinks that it had CHONEMORPHA MALABARICA Don 
attained to this extent at the beginning of Echites malabarica | Pttl-vwh, Malkal. 
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CIIOOLA. 


ClIOOrilEE ALOO. 


A Malabar plant. Its lcavos rubbed up in so called from having come from Cliooloo or 
rice water are applied to carbuncles: and its Cliooro in Bikanir .—Elliot. 

^t is used in fever, with dried ginger and CIIOOLAEE. Hind. This name is in- 
coriander seed.— Useful Plants. differently given to Spinacia tetrandra, Te- 

CHONG, an infusion or fermented liquor, traudous spinach, and Amarantus polygamus. 
made by the Lhopa of Butan, from wheat, bar- The former is a common sort of native greens, 
ley or rice, which is boiled and strained, after- and, when boiled, resembles spinach ; it is 
wards one ball, size of a nutmeg, to each pound procurable nearly all the year round. The 
of grain, of the blossom of the Cacalia Bara- latter is much cultivated by the natives, It 
cenica (Bakka), is crumbled and strewed over is sown broad-cast in beds from June to 
the grain. It is thor messed in baskets lined March. The leaves are sold in the bazar at 
with leaves. To use it, a portion of the digest- one pice the seer. Used as greens and alse 
ed mass is put into a vessel, boiling water in curries .—Riddell, Jaffmj. 
poured over it and infused. It is now the CUOOLI. Hind. A whirlpool, also the 
Chong, and it is a grateful beverage, slightly rounded stones formed by attrition in run- 
acid and not powerfully alcoholic. liing water, called also Rori, and Binlung. 

(IHONjG, a hill tribe on the side of the They are used by Saiva Hindoos as the 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea between Iingam, emblem of Siva. See Bin-lung ; Chuli. 

L. 11° and 12° N. They preserve more of the CHOOMLl KOL. A branch of the Koi 
Austrnlo-Tamulian character than any of the race, also called “ Mullar” and “ Panburri.” 
neighbouring tribes. Their hair instead of This branch is respectable, and is employed 
being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, in every Dekkau village as a member of the 
Tibetan,and prevalent ultra-Indian and Malaya- third division of the Balottah, and supplies 
Polynesian race, is comparatively soft, the fea- water to travellers, weaving on his head the 
turos are much more prominent and the beard Choorali or twisted cloth, on which to rest 
is fuller. the pot ; hence the name. 

ClIONGMONGO. Hind. Nepeta floccosa. CHOO-MO-RKE-KEE. This lake owes 
CHONTI. Hind. Amongst hindus, a tuft its name to a legend. A eoddess “ Mo’’ is 
of hair left unshaved oil the top of the head, said to have haunted this lake “Choo,” and 
It is also called Clioti, also Chuda. Mahome- while flitting over it, used to call out inces- 
dan boys sometimes retain it, as a votive santly, *■ Ree, Bee !" thence Choo-mo-ree-ree! 
offering to some saint. All inahomedan It is on the lofty platform of Rupcliu, which 
women dress their hair with tho Chonti, or , extends from the Parang pass across the main 
tail, hanging behind and largely added to by chain of the Himalaya, to the adjacent head 
their hair that has been combed out. SecChoora. ! of the Zanskar valley. The lake is 15,200 
CIIOOA. Hind, also Battoo, also Marsa, | feet above the level of the sea.— Mrs. Het- 
Amavantua oleraeeus, Elliot. vet/s Adventures of a Lady in Tartary , Vol. 

CHOOARA. From Chooara to Sunglaof 7, p. 148. Hooker et Thomson. 

Took-pa, three passes cross the top of the CHOONCHA. Beng. Country sorrel. 
Himalaya range in Kunawar, Neebrung CflOONDUREE. Once a year, on a fes- 
16,035 feet, Goonas, 16,026 feet, Goosool | tivsil day, amongst Hindus, sons visit and pay 
15,851 feet, all crossing the top within half • adoration to their fathers. The diet is chiefly 
a mile of each other, j of vegetables and fruits. Brahmins, with their 

CHOOBOO, a hybrid between the yak ( unmarried daughters, are feasted, and receive 
and the Indian cow. | garments called dumdum from their chiefs. 

CllOOKRA, the lowest class of village CHOONEA. A Kafir tribe. See Kafiris- 
servants. Kummalu, or Bhnngee, Hulal klmr, tan ; Kush. 

and Khak-rob. The head of the race is called CHOONGUL. Hind., also Khoncli, a 
Mihtar (Persian, a prince) and his perquisites handful of anything.— Elliot. 
are Mihtarai.— Elliot. CHOONJERMA. A pans in Ncpaul, in 

CHOOIA, a rivulet or naddy near Shah- Lat. 27° 33', Lon. 88* l'. Crest lG,OOOfeet. 
zad bari and Hurdashpoor in Bareilly runs Temperature 24° at 5 p. m. 
near Nngeena in Bijnour. CHOON-KHURKEE. Beng. Apluda 

CHOOKEH. Hind. Beng. Rurnex vesi- aristata. 
carius, Sorrel. CHOONOKOLEE. Ur.uJ A tree of 

CHOGKO-tALUN’G. Beng, Rurnex vesi- Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height ten 
carius. feet, circumference one foot, aud height from 

CHOOKUL or CHOPUT, This is in ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
general use amongst the natives in Manbhoom five feet: said to be a common useless tree 
during wet weather. The fruit is eaten.— Captain Macdonald. 

CHOOLA, a tribe of Tuga in Baghput, j CHOOPREE ALOO. Hind. Dioscorei 
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CHORASMIA. 


CHOR PUTTA on SURAT. 


globosa. Tabers roundish, very large, white succession of nine princes reigned for 138 
inside, and much esteemed ; the skin thin years, from 491 to G28 Hijra (1097 to 1230 
and smooth like a potato. The stems re. A.D.), but in 618 H., the last of them, Jalal- 
quire strong sticks to creep over; it bears a tid-din Mankburni, was driven by CJliangiz 
large roundish fruit, like an oak apple in ap- Khan beyond the Indus, and he was killed 
pearauce, which is also edible. The words in Mesopotamia ten years afterwards, stripped 
seem to be correctly Safri-alu.— Riddell i of all bis dominions. 

CHOOEA-K ARANA. Sans. From Choo-| CHORAYEGODEE. UriaJ A tree of 
ra, the bunch of hair on the crown of the i Ganjnm and Gutnsnr. Extreme height 22 
head, and kree, to do. See Chonti. j feet, circumference 1feet,and height from the 

CHOOECHITTI. Hind. Taper nr deed j ground to the intersection of tlie first branch, 
of relinquishment. 6 feet. Used for firewood.— Cap/. Macdonald . 

CHOOTl-ELACHL Hind. Kleltaria CHORBAT-This district is a dependency 
cardamoinum. Properly Choti-flachi, the of the government of Iskardo, which, like 
Lesser Cardamom. that of Le, is subject to Kashmir. The de- 

CHOOTRAPHUL A Nepaul tree, not sert country by which Nubra and Chorbat are 
unlike the barberry ; the wood is of a strong I separated lias, for the present, acted ns a 
yellow colour, but does not afford a pernia- j barrier to the further extension eastward of 
nent dye; the women of Nepaul use it in- the mahomedan religion, which is now uni- 
stead of sandal for tracing the tillah on their versally that of the people of the whole of 
forehead.— Smith's Nepaul. the Iskardo (or Haiti) district, as well as of 

CHOP. CfiiN. A brand, a stamp, a seal: Dras. On the Indus, and in the valleys 
from chap, Hindi. south of it, there is no uninhabited tract 

CHOPADA. Sum. Artocarpus iutegri- between the two, so that the mahomedan and 
folia, Linn. Imddhist population are in direct contact. 

CHOPANDIGA. Hind. Achillia mille- [ The result is, that mahomedanism is in that 
folium. j part gradually, though very slowly extend- 

CIIOPAR. Hind. Hiptage madablota. ing to the eastward.— Dr. Thomson's Travels 
CII0PD1. Guz. Rooks. in Western Himalaya and Tibet , p. 204. 

CHOPttA. Hind, Adelia serrntn, Tibet. See Maryul. India 317,337. 
CHOPRA. A tribe of the Bara jati class j CIIOR-GANGA, in A. T). 1131, invaded, 
of the Kliutri. See Klmtri. I Orissa and established the Ganga-vansa dy- 

CHOPUT. Hind. Chess-cloth, j nasty, which lasted till A. I). 1451. Sec 

CHOR, A mountain 25 miles S. E. of Chur-Ganga; Orissa. 

Simla. It rises to a height of 11,982 feet j OHOKI AJUAN. Dijk. Seeds of Cleomo 
above the sea. See Chur. viscosa. 

CHOR. Hind. CoriariaNepalensis. CHOR1ZEMA 8PECTABJL1S. One of 
CHORA, in Kaghan, Quercus dilatata, Q. theLeguminosae, an ornamental flowering plant 
ilex : in the Simla lulls, Angelica archnngelica. found on the west coast of New Holland by 
CHORA. Guz. Dolichos catiany. Labillardiere,some species have scarlet culour- 

CHOEA K ANTA. Hind. Andropogon ed flowers, others yellow and red : they grow 

aciculatus. The Spear-grass. 1 jest in a rich loamy soil, and may be raised 

CHORAM. Tam. Food. from cuttings, as well as seeds, which they 

CHORASMIA, or Khwarizm, the conn- produce in abundance.— Riddell. 
try on the east of the Caspian Sea, the capi- CIIOR-KANTA. Ben a. Chrysopogon 
tal of which was Gnrganj. The Arabs con. acicnlaris, Syn. of Andropogon acicularis. 
verted the name of the country into Jnrjan, Spear-grass. 

and that of the capital to Jurjaniya. The CHOR-KONDA, a glacier in Haiti,in Tibet, 

Mongol form of the name was Orgnnj. Nosh- is in L. 35° 36' N. and L. 75° 58' E., and 

tigin, a Turkish slave of Malik-sbah Saljuk 16,900 feet above the sea. 

was made governor of the province, and con- CHOR-KULLI. Hind. Soymida febrifuga. 

trived to secure his indej endence. His son, CHORO-CADAMBOO. ] Tam, ATravan- 

Kufcbud-din, extended his dominions, and core woud, of a yellow colour, specific gravity 

acquired the title of Khwarizm-Shah, a name 0-529, used for packing cases. 

which had been borne by the rulers of the CHOROLl KI BHAJI. Duk. Portulaca 

country before the mahomedan sway. This quadrifida. 

empire of the Khwarizm kings rose upon the CHOR-SACI, an ancient term by which the 
ruins of the Saljuk dynasty, and their terri- Scythians designated the ancient Persians, 
tories extended from Azerbaijan and the Cas- See Kurmsaq. 

pian Sea to the Indus, and from the Persia CHOR PUTTA or SURAT. Urfcica cren- 
Gulfto above the Sihun or Jaxartes. A ulata, a gigantic stinging nettle, a native of 
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CIIOTA-KANO0R. 


('llOTA NAGrOKE. 


the bills and valleys on the east of Bengal, 
Luckipore, Pundua Hills and Assam. Tnis 
nettle affords a quantity of fine white fibre of 
no great strength, and not durable. The hill 
tribes fabricate it into coarse cloths.— Hoyle 

Fib. n 

CHOKUK, a river near Joum in Ilolcar’s 
kingdom. 

CHORTEN, in binduism, a pile dedicated 
to the five elements. It seems to be the 
buddhist. Chod’ten, ‘ v r relic receptacle. 

CIJOR UTAH, ii. Mewar, a grant of land 
by the sovereign, resumable at pleasure. See 
KaJa-patta. 

CIIOSA.Sans. Papaver sonmiferum Poppy. 

(jllOSKOES, in Persian, Ivhusru or Kesri, 
lvasru or Kasra, two Persian kings of this 
name of the dynasty of the Arsaeida) ; 

Chosroes I, staled Noushenvan, A. 1). 
531 to 571, was defeate<l on the plain of 
Melitene, by Justinian, the general of Tiberias 
Constantine. Amongst the pi under obtained 
was his driuking cup, of gold and paste jewels, 
which is now in the Bibliotheque Imperial 
of Paris, lie was succeeded by Ilormuzd. 

Clmsroes 11. or Khusru Parvez A. D. 591, 
reigned till A. 1). 623, when he was pul to 
death by Kobad. He was grandson of Chosroos 
1, and he married a daughter of the emperor 
Maurice, and this lady is generally supposed 
to be the heroine of the eastern romances 
Khoosroo and Siureen, and Farhad and 
Bliireen. Near Baghdad is an arch, known 
as the Tak-i-KasiU, or arch of (J ho* roes, 
which marks the site of the ancient Cresiphon. 
— ManUmann, South, Frin&ep by Thomas. 
Bee Creeks of Asia, Kusr, Khosru Parvez, 
Saisanian kings; Tigris. 

CHUT. fllND., also Choonghi, a blanket, 
cumbli, or sheet, folded or tied at one end to 
form a cloak.— ttlliut. 

C1I0TA. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

CHOTA. Hind Email, little. 

CHOTA AKUNDA. Hind. Calotropis 
herbacea, Carey. 

OHOTA AL KI PAT. Duk, Morinda 
uinbellatu leaves. 

CHOTA CI1AND, Beng. IIiND.Ophioxylon 
serpentinum. 

CHOTA CHIKAYTA. IIind. Cicendiahys- 
sopifolia.Adenema hyssopifolium. Bee Cliirctta. 

CHOTA GHL KHAIUU. Bee Kbabaji. 

CHOTa JAM. Beng. Eugenia caryophilli 
folia. 

CHOTA KALI SPND, a river near l)abla 
in the Indori territory. 

CHOTA KAROONDA. Duk. Carissa spi- 
narum. 

CHOTA KOKSUN. Beng. Vernonia cine- 

rea, Less. 

CHOTA-KANOOR. Duk. Aloe lituralis. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE, properly Chuttia 
Nngporo, is the country on the eastern part of 
the extensive plateau of Central India, on 
which the Koel, the Subunreka, the Damudfth 
and other rivers have their sources. It ex¬ 
tends intoSirgujah and forms what is called 
the “ Upar-ghat” or highland of Juspur.and it 
is connected hy a continuous chain of hills with 
the Vindhyan ami lvynior ranges from which 
flow affluents of the Ganges, and with the 
highlands of Amerkuntnk ou which are the 
sources of the Nerbndda. The plateau 
averages 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7.000 sq. miles- 
It. is on all sides difficult of access. It is a well 
wooded, undulating country, diversified by 
ranges of hills, and has a genial climate. 
The population in i860, was estimated at 
about a million, atid is formed of a number 
of noii-Aiinu tiihcs who lmd fallen back to 
that refuge from the plains, more than lialfof 
them being the race known to Europeans as Kol. 
On the south west frontier of Bengal, besides 
Chota-Nugpore, nreSirgoojuh, Palamow,Ram- 
gurli, llii/.areebagh, Mynpat and Amarkantak. 
The elevation ol Chota Nugpore is 2,000 to 
3,000 feel with hills running K. and \V., but of 
little height ; Sirgojah is mountainous, rising 
(i()0 to 700 feet above the level of Chota-Nag- 
pore. Mynpat is a table-land about 30 miles 
S. K. from Birgoojuh town, and about 3,COO 
or 3,500 feet high. Palamow district is very 
mountainous, liazareebagh town, 24°, 85° 
54 ; 1.750 feet, blope of the country to S. 
towards Eumbulpore. N. and E. parts of dis¬ 
trict very mountainous, hut level and even 
depressed towards the Mahanuddy. Sum- 
bulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa table-land 
then rises on the southern side of Mahanuddy, 
in .some places to 1,700 feet backed by the chain 
of K. Ghauts. Anmrkautak, jungle table-land, 
22° 40' ; ST 5’, 3,500 feet. The soil in the 
plains is generally fertile, producing abundant 
crops of wheal, barley, rice, pulse, excellent 
vegetables, cotton and sugarcane. The culti¬ 
vated parts me overrun with a coarse gras3. 

There are 21 niebals, which form the S. W. 
frontier of t he Bengal province, and which may 
be classified in four groups, the Sumbulpore, 
Patna, and Eirgooja groups, and Singhbooru. 


The SnmhuJpuve (Irani 
Sumhulpoiu i»ropt*r. 
Bmgiirh. 

JUigurli. 

Suktct*. 

(jamtpeore. 

Earuiiguur. 

Bourne. 

Bauira. 

Kekra Cola. 

Soiiopoie. 


h 


The Palnit Group. 
Patna proper. 
Pliooljlmr. 

| Bora Samur. 

Khurtar. 

Bjwiia Nowagurh. 

The Sirgoojn Group . 
Sirgooja proper, 
.luahpme. 

()o<lt*ypoore. 

Kowa. 

Chang Bukar. 
8mgboom . 
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CIIOUBEESA. 


CHOUMASA. 


The territories comprised in the Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups which were ceded to the Bri¬ 
tish Indian Government by the Treaty of 1830 
with Ragoji Bhonsla, were all, except Raigarh, 
restored in 1806, and finally reverted to the 
British in 1826. The Sumbulpoor and Patna 
groups are in the circle of the Cuttack Tribu¬ 
tary Mahals. Singhboom was never Mahratta, 
and in 18.57 its chief, the raja of Pour.diat, join¬ 
ed in the rebellion, many of the Lurka Kol 
following him. A Christian mission went to 
Chota Nagpore, in 184.5, and has made 
much progress amongst the Dhangnr race. 
In Chota Nagpore, in which are the districts 
of Maunbhooiii and jSinghbhoom, the morta¬ 
lity from the famine of 1866 fell on the popu¬ 
lation about the same as in Orissa.-/J. 
Col. E. T. Dalton. Bengal Js. Sor. Jour. 
Julfl 1800. Aitche sou's JWaties, See llo. 
India, 329,330. Kol .536. Soutal. 

CHOTA OKRA. Hind. Zapania nodillora, 
Linn. 


but they may perhaps be more frequent in the 
1 neighbourhood of Muttra than elsewhere, 
j CHOUDAPOKKY, in Long. 86° 49' E. f 
and Lut. 21® 6' N. 

CHOU 1)E BRESIL-Fr. 1 Caladium 
esculentum. 

C1JOUDHURI. An overseer. Commonly 
written Chowdri.—A7/to£. See Chowan 

CHOUIION, a raj put race who trace their 
origin from near Sambhur and Ajmir. See 
Cliohan.— Elliot. 

CHOUDYVA, in Long. 70° 38' E ; and Lat. 
31° 44’ N. 

(' 110 L T I)\VAN, a tract of country in the 
district of Dera-i-Ismael Khan, >See Khyber, 
p. f) 11. 

CHOUGH, the Cornish Chough, (Fregilus 
(ft ant I us), is an inhabitant of the more eleva¬ 
ted regions of the Himalaya, and of all high 
middle Asia, also stated to have been ob¬ 
tained in the vicinity of Calcutta.— Cal. 
liev. 


CIIOTAREWULIA11, a town of Oodey- 
poor. 

CHOTA PAND- A LIT. Duk. Dioscorea 
acidcata. 

CHOTA SUN Dll I. Reno. Nymplima 
edulis, J) V. 

CHOTA SURJOO. A river near Azimgurh. 

CHOT1AL. Hind. Rheum emodi. 

CHOU Reno. Corchorus olitorius. 

CHOU SUM-KI PHALLI. IIind. I)o- 
lichos lablab. Native llean. This is a smaller 
species of the Dolicbos lablab • the legume 
and seeds are both eaten ; it is sown in the 
rains, and sells from one pice or two a seer. 
- Riddell, 

CIIOTIILACUL Hind. Elettaria car- 
damomum, Wh. and Mat. 

CHOTI MAI. Hind. Galls of Taimtrix 
orientalis. 

CHOU MEGILA. Hind. See Jute. 

CHOTO PHUT1KA. ]Rn<;. (Meckia 
aspera, Blume. 

CHOTTA of Kaglian, Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

CIIOTRA. Hind. Rerberis aristata. 

CHOU. Hind. Four, softened from char, 
four, from which are many compound words. 
—. Elliot . 

CHOUBE. A class of brahmins who ori¬ 
ginally received their names irom reading the 
four (chou) Vedas, as Roobe was derived from 
reading two and Tribedee from reading three, 
of the Vedas. See Canoujea. 

CHOUBEEPOOR, in L. 81° J2' E.j and 
L. 27° 0'N. 

CHOUSE ESA. From choubccs, twenty- 
four ; is a name applied to a tract of country 
containing that number of villages in the oc¬ 
cupation of a particular tribe. There are 
several of them scattered over the provinces, 
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CHOUGH AN, in Rajpootana, their champ, 
de-mars. 

CIIOUK. Hind. A market place ; chouki 
a custom house, a police station; choukidar a 
policeman.— Elliot. Wilson. 

CHOU KANDI, or Luri-ka-kodan, so called 
from the leap from its top of an Al.ir, by the 
name of Luri. Jt is in the town of Saruath, 
and is a lofty mound of solid brick-work, 
surmounted with an octagonal building, 
Hwen Thsang describes this tower to have 
been no less I ban 300 feet in height.— Tr. of 
MindVol l , />. 20o. 

C110 U K M Aid AM. Tam. Casuuriua muri- 
cata, lluxh. 

CHOU L. in Lat. 18° 32' N., Long. 72° 5P 
E., is live miles south of Cohiba. 

CHOIJLA. See Hindoo. 

CLIOULA, also Choura, IIind. Dolicbos 
sinensis, a pulse commonly cultivated in Hin- 
d«install. It it also called Ruwas and Rumas, 
also, in Persian, Lobea. 

CHOU LAM. See Hindoo. 

CHOULTRY, or Ohattar, Hind. 

Clio wadi Tfl. | (Jhattram Tam, 

in the Madras Presidency, a resting-place 
like the mahomedan sarui, a police-station, a 
post house. 

CHOIJNDE3WARI. See Hindoo. 

CHOU-MURTI MAIIADEVA. A name 
of the four-faced lingam, one of which is in 
one of the Ellora caves, others in the Burabur 
caves, and many in the Gyah district. The 
meaning is, as an ordinary lingam con be 
worshipped only looking in one direction; 
this four faced one can bo looked to from four 
sides. See Burabur. 

CHOUMASA. Hind. The Indian seasons 
are, according to the Shaaters, six in number, 
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CI10UTUNG. 


CIIOWNSUT KHUMBEH. 


Wch comprising two months. These divisions 
are more fanciful than real, and the common 
people are content to adopt the more definite 
division ol three. Cboumasa, or Burk’ ha, 
constitutes the four months of the rainy rea¬ 
son. The rest of the year is comprised in 
Seeala, Jara, or Mohasa, the cold season, and 
Dhoobkala, or K’ hursa, the hot season. 
— Elliot . 

CHOURA-DADUR, a plateau in Central 
India, whieh lie" an area of about 1000 square 
miles, h is cu ired with jungle. 

CllOURAGAD, the highest summit of the 
Muhadeva Ilills, has an altitude of 4,200 feet 
above the sea ; the usual height of the range, 
which, entering the Nagpur territory from 
Gawilghur, passes by Dewaghur towards Shi- 
wani, is not above 2,000 feet, though in the 
east of the same chain, where it goes under 
the name of the Lanji Hills, some of the peaks 
attain an elevation of 2,300 and two 2,400 feet. 
At Nagpur the country has fallen to a level 
of 1,000 feet. On the west, however, it im¬ 
mediately rises by‘20() or30()feetina succession 
of eminences.— Carter's Geologicul Papers on 
Western India , />. 248. 

CHOURASEE. Him Literally, eighty- 
four, is a reveuue term applied to a subdivi¬ 
sion of apergunnah,or district,amountiugto84 
villages. Tod, in his “ Annals of Rujpootana,” 
where chourasees are numerous, remarks that 
they are tantamount to the Saxon Hundreds. 
(Pol. /., p. 141). The Chourasi, eighty-four 
[townships] of Ruttungurh Kheyr, was, in 
JS. 1828 (A. D. 1772) assigned to Nladnji 
Bindia, to pay off a war contribution ; and 
until S. 1832, its revenues were regularly 
accounted for. It was then made over to 
Berji Tap.— Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. 11.,/). G37. 

C1IOUREEONA. Oku.? A tree of Gan- 
jamar.d Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, cir¬ 
cumference 3 feet, height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch 8 feet. 
Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
The bark is used medicinally for rheumatism. 
The flowers are worn.— Captain Macdonald. 

CHOIJSUTH SUTOON, or Chousut 
Khumbeh. Sixty-four pillars. See Cbouusut 
Kbumbeh. 

CHOUTAL. Malayala. A Canara tree 
that grows to about forty feet in height, and 
eighteen inches in diameter. Its wood is used 
by the native coopers in preference to other 
woods of the country for casks, vats, tubs, 
&c.— Edge, M. and C. 

CHOUTH) Hind. A fourth part, im¬ 
plying the fourth part of the revenue, which 
was the war-tax imposed by the Mahratias on 
all the countries that they conquered. 

CHOUTUNG. A river near Futtehpoor 
in Umballa district. 
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CHOYANNA MANDARI. Malkm* 
Bauhinia variegata. B. purpurea. 

CHOW. In China, a district. A u Chow” 
is siinihiT to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each 
is a smaller division; each Eu, Ting, Chow, 
or Heen, has one or more towns, or walled 
cities under its guidance, one of which take9 
its name and rank as “ H-wang-Chow-Fu” 
and “ Sluing-Hae-Heen,” which latter, 
although of that subordinate rank, is the 
largest maritime city in the empire, and the 
greatest reM>rt of the native ships or junks. 
— Foibts' Five Years in China , p. 10-11, 
Sirr, Vol. I, p. 211.223. 

CHOWAT KURNAT. This fibrous ma- 
terial, from tlie Baram river, is supposed to be 
from a species of Artocarpus ; its bark and 
bark cloth were sent to the Exhibition of 
1831.— Roi/le Fib. El., page 341. 

CHOW CHOW. Chin, Mlxed preserves. 

CHOW CHOW, or Nine Islands, in the 
Canton river, about four miles north-east of 
Macao, are a group which lie contiguous to 
each other. 

CHOW Dili. A head of a division, or sect, 
or gang. In many hindu cities, the different 
classes of the community of every rank still 
acknowledge certain of their members, as their 
hereditary headsmen or provosts. These are 
the Sartavaiia of the brahmans, and Sirdar 
of the mahomedans. The Chowdrani its 
usually a woman overseer.— Wilson. Hind. 
Th. Sec Choudliri. 

CHOWG11AT. A district in S. Malabar. 

CHOWHATT1A. A head of a tribe of the 
Mianarace. The Miami of Mallia in Mucha 
Kanta, on the banks of the Mucliu river, are 
the real nusteis of Mullia. They have a 
Thakur, but own allegiance only to their own 
Chowhattia. The Miana are turbulent, take 
service in the neighbourhood, and in every 
boundary fight a Miami or two are killed. 

CHOWLL Dijk. Portulaca quadrifida. 

CllO WNREE. A s-wisli or fly flapper made 
of horse hair, the hair of the tail of the Yak 
of Thibet, or the fine shavings of sandal¬ 
wood, and used by domestics and horsekeep- 
ers to brush flies away. They are sometimes 
made of the stem3 of sweet smelling grass.— 
fJerklots. See Clmwr. 

CIIOWNSUT KHUMBEH, or Chownsut 
Sutoon, as it is commonly called, is quite 
close to the tomb of Nizam ood-deen Aoleea, 
near Delhi, ana is a singular structure. As 
the name implies, it is composed of 64 pillars. 
They are of white marble, supporting a square 
roof of the same material) which occupies a 
tolerably wide area. It is a building of great 
purity, its pale aspect of white throughout 
being interrupted by no other color. The 
lattice work that surrounds it is of very deli- 
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cate execution and well polished. This build- Arabia Felix and Socotra on his way to Indj/, 
iug seems to be erected to the memory, if where he suffered martyrdom, about A. D/oO, 
not actually over the remains, of a celebrated and it is said that the rudiments of the religion 
poet and historian, Ameer Khoosroo, a native of the cross were first implanted amongst the 
of Samarcatid and a prince. He was a coil- Himyarites, by St. Bartholomew. It is also 
temporary and friend of Sheikh Nizam-ood-1 recorded that St. Pautenus was sent by De- 
deen Aoleea, not far from whoso tomb this metrins, Bishop of Alexandria, to preach in 
building is raised.— French's Tour, page J3. } Arabia Felix, and there he inuud traces of 
CHOWR, Chamara, or Chawri, Hind. A j St. Bartholomew; amongst others, a copy of 
kind of whisk, made sometimes of peacock’s i St, Matthew’s Gospel, written in the Hebrew 
feathers, sometimes from Hie tail of the yak, | character, which he brought away with him 
sometimes of the shavings of sandal-wood, of ( to Alexandria. In the reign of Tobba, son of 
horse hair or of grass ; and used for the pur- : Nassau, from A, D. 297 to A. D. 320, Christ- 
pose of driving away flies, musquitoes, and ) ianity became more generally known in Arabia, 
other iusecfs. They are usually seen in the j and extended to Abyssinia, where the people, 
hands of the attendants of the gods. The j though surrounded by Mahomedan and 
chanmri or chowri from the white bushy tail Pagan tribes, continue Christians till the pre- 
uf the Thibet cow, was, in ancient India, fixed santday. Subsequently, in A. D. 326, Frumen- 
on a gold or ornamental shaft,, between the tins was elected by Athanasius, Bishop of 
ears of the horse, like the plume of the war- the Indians, where lie contributed much to 
horse of chivalry; the banner or banneret, the propagation of the Christian religion, but 
with the device of the chief, rose at the back whether Arabia or Abyssinia was the scene of 
of the car; sometimes several little triangular his labours, is disputed. In A. I). 342, The- 
fiags were mounted on its sides. il The wave- ophilus Indus, a native of Diu, obtained per- 
iug chowri on the steed’s broad brow points mission to build churches iu Yemen, one 
backwards motionless as a picture.”— Cole - of which was erected in Aden.— (Playfair.) 
man, p. 37 6Jhndu Theali e, Vol. i., f. 199. St. Thomas and Bartholomew are said in tra- 
CIIOWKA. A dynasty that ruled at An- dition to have preached in the East: St. 
hilpura in Guzerat from A. I). 740 to 942, Thomas iu India, where he is believed to have 
when they were dispossessed by Mul Raj, a become a martyr near Madras, at the Little 


Solunkhi lajput. The C'howra dynasty is 
usually known as theSauru; the natives of the 
$. W. of India change s. into eh. 

CHOWRI. Tel. (Chavadi) a caravanserai. 
—Wilson, 

CHOWRY, one of the Nicobar Islands. 

CHOY-ROOT. Chayroot. 

CHOW-YU. Chin. Dioscorea batatas. 

CHOZAN TARTARS. These were Israel¬ 
ites professing the Jewish religion and practis¬ 
ing circumcision. 

CHKAN-KOTTA. Maleal. Semeearpus 
anacardium. 

CHRIKUTAJA. Sans. Connessi bark. 

CHRIST, from the Greek word cliristns, 
equivalent to the Hebrew and Arabic 
“ Massihafrom Mas’h, anointed. The Christ 
is Jesus of Nazareth, called Jesus, and Jesus 
Christ, also the Messiah. The mahomedans 
designate him Isa Masiha, Jesus the anointed, 
also designate him Ruh ullah, the spirit of God, 
as Moses is known as the Kalam ullah, the 
Speaker with God, aud Abraham us the Khalil 
ullah, or Friend of God, 

CHRISTIANS in British India, are in many 
sects, and of many races, but there have been 
converts to this creed since the earliest days of 
the Christian era. Arabia seems to have 
early adopted the Christian faith. The Eastern 
Churches believe that St. Thomas preached in 


Mount, half way between St. Thome or My- 
lapoor and St. Thomas’ Mount. Cosmas In- 
dicopleuste*, who travelled iu India A.T) , 
and afterwards became a monk, mentions the 
presence of Christians. 

Alfred the Great, in A. D.883, sent Sighelm 
as an ambassador to the Christians at My la- 
pur. (James A. St. John History of the Four 
Conquests of England.) 

The estimated numbers of Christians in 
India in 1S6N, is a million and a quarter. 
In China about 800,000. 

, Europeans 

and . Mixed. Natives, 

j Americans._ 

The Army. 58,660 ... 

Municipal Calcutta.; 12,000 11,03G 

Suburbs, do 8,000 1,000 

Bombay City.... 8,415 1,891 

Madras. 3,000 12,000 

N. W. Provinces.... 22,692| 5,069 

Punjab. ]7,938| 1,032 Above 

Oiidh. 5,446 985 onemil- 

Central Provinces....! 5,409 757 lion. 

British Bunnali. 1,547 3,500 

Mysore. 4.132 2,863 

Coorg.. . 103 656 

Berar.... 903 ... 

Total... 1,47,585 40,789 _ 

The Roman Catholic Christians are esti- 
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mated to amount to 936,419, .»vev whom are seige and capture of Shurtpore, for which lid 
814 priests? and 18 Vicar Apostolics. There received a medal. He served under Lord 
are 414)096 Christians in the south of the Keane and General Nott in the two Afghan 
neninsula. In Travancore, in the London campaigns, in the command of the 1st Caval- 
Mission, 22.688, Church Mission 6,549, Ro- ry of Shah Shnoja’a horse, which he himself 
manists 230,000. Many (tf the Garo and had raised, he was present at the occupa- 
Khassya have been won over. The Gond in tion of Larkhana, Candahar, and pursuit of 
Central India have become moved by Christian the sirdars of Candahar. He was present 
missionaries. Of tho Kol, 12,000 iiave be- also at the storm and capture of Ghuzni and 
come Christians, and the four millions of the capture of Kabul in 1839, and received a 
aboriginal tribe' are supposed by Colonel medal and the 3rd class Durani Order, and 
Daltmi to be Hk ,ly to be moved in a few in 1840, accompanied Major Outram in pur- 
fenerations, There were in 1867, in the suit of Dost Mahomed Khan across the Hin- 
Tenasserim, Martaban and Pegu Provinces, du lvosh to Bamean. He subsequently 
about 17,000 native communicants, chiefly served with the Candahar Force under 
Karen. Further cast in China, a great politi- General Nott, and commanded the Cavalry 
cal and religious movement occurred about on the 28th August 1842, when the enemy 
the middle of tho nineteenth century, in was repulsed in an attack oil the Rear Guard 
which many Chinese adopted a belief in at Karez-i-Osmau Khan. He was present 
the Lord of Heaven. In British India, j also in the action at Uwiue, when he captured 
amongst the hindon races, the educational one of the enemy’s guns, and was an actor in 
efforts of the British Indian Government all the subsequent operations leading to 
were on the largest scale, but Christianity the re-occupation of Ghuzni and Kabul: 
has not, hitherto, much benefited by them, the storm and capture of Istalif, for 
Their over education has unspiritualized the which ho received a medal, and in tho 
educational efforts of missionaries, and crea- retirement from Afyhanistan through the 
ted a desire for mere worldly advancement, Khnad, Kabul and Kybur passes. He was 
which has killed in some hopeful cases the present also in the Gwalior campaign, and at 
inner life. Throughout the south and east the battle of Puninr, for which he received 
of Asia, there may not, in the latter third of a Bronze Star. He served, also, with the 
the nineteenth century, be four millions of Army of tho Sutlej, and was present at the 
Christians, amongst about six hundred mil- actions of Mudki, Ferozshahr and Sabraon, 
lions of buddhist. hiudus, mahomedans and for which he received a medal, two clasps, and 
shamanists. And these three millions are of promotion to the rank of Brevet Major. He 
every race and scattered in small parties. subsequently served throughout the Punjab 
CHRISTIE, Dr. Turnbull, of the Madras campaign, including the passage of theChenab, 
Medical Service, who gave the first account the battles of Chilianwala and Guzerat, and 
of porcelain clay at Mangalore, in HI. As. joined in tho pursuit of the Sikhs and Afghans 
Trans, 1841, vol. X. part 2, 967. Also wrote by the force under Major General Sir Walter 
on the Mineralogy and Geology of the Sou- Gilbert, receiving a medal, clasp and the rank 
them Makratta Country, Mad. Lit. 7ram. of lieutenant colonel. It was thus seen that 
vol. IV. 135, 452, which was reprinted from he had a continuous field service of 21 years, 
Edin. Phil, Jl. Instructions for mefceoro- during which he commanded a regiment of 
logists; Observations on and plan for, new cavalry in four campaigns for a period of 17 
instruments. Ibid, vol. II, 41. 70. Observa- years, embracing an era, wherein took place 
tions on the Geology of the Hyderabad couu- the most important military events recorded 
try. Ibid, 1827, 79. See Memoir of, in Edin. in Indian history. In the amount of servico 
Phil. Jl. vol XV, 165. and Biographical and the efficient and creditable performance 
notice of, in Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. XV. 150. of his duty, he was not surpassed by any sol- 
—Dr. Buist’s Catalogue . dier of tire day. Ho was unrivalled in his 

CHRISTIE, Colonel John, a distinguish- tact and management of the native cavalry 
ed soldier of the Bengal Army, who gave his under his oommaud, and no regiment of 
mime to Christie’s horse. Ho entered the cavalry, regular or irregular, excelled his sol- 
service in 1823, attained the rank of Co- diers in discipline, and by few was it equalled, 
lonel in 1854, in 1856 was appointed Aid- As the crowning triumphs of this soldier, dis- 
de-Camp to tlm Queen, in 1857 and 1858 tinguished through a long career, by his 
he commanded the Dinapore Division of power to control and bend to his views the 
the Army of Bengal, and afterwards the various races who serve in our ranks in the 
Brigades at Barrackpore and Berhampore. Empire of India, when, in 1859, discontent 
Few officers have seen more continuous ser- and the mutinous spirit occurred among the 
vice in the field. In 1826, he served at the European soldiery, Colonel Christie was eni- 
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ployed to bring them in order at Berliam- 
pore. 

CHRISTMAS FLOWER. Eng. Chry¬ 
santhemum indicum. The common Goel Da- 
wadee, of which several varieties grow nil 
over India. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, South of Java, 
is of a square form, about nine miles each 
way. The body of the island is in Lat. 10 9 
34' South, Long. 105° 33' East. 

CHRISTOLEA CRASSIFOLIA. The 
Shangsho of Ladak, grows from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet in Ladak ; is browsed by goats, 
but little by the yak. 

CHRISTOPHER, Captain W. of the In¬ 
dian Navy, died from a cannon-shot, received 
before Mooltan in 1819. Author of Memoir 
of the Maidive Islands, in Rom. Ceo. Trans., 
reprint, Vol. I, 54. Account of Adam’s bridge 
and Ramiseram temple, in Ceylon Bom. Geo. 
Trans. 1844-1846, Vol. VH, 130. Account 
of Haine’a river and the adjoining country. 
Ibid, Vol. VI, 375. On a voyage up the 
Indus and Sutlej. Ibid, Vol. VI11, 144. 
Journal of ascent up the river Chenab, Ibid, 
236.—Z)r. Buists Catalogue. 

CHROME IRON ORE, or chromate of 
iron, is a compound of oxide of chrome with 
protoxide of iron. It is met with massive, and 
in octahedral crystals of a blackish colour, 
and imperfect metallic lustre. It is found 
in Unst in Shetland, France, Baltimore in 
America, and the Salem district in the Madras 
Fresidency.At the Madras Exhibition of 18-55, 
a very fine sample of chrome ore weighing 
about 5 cwt. was exhibited by Mr. Fisher of 
Salem. The ore has been so largely exported 
to England as to have lowered the commercial 
value of the mineral. Very good samples 
were also exhibited at the Madi as Exhibition 
of 1859, from Salem, Vizi anagram and 
Bangalore, but as yet nothing has been done 
in India, to turn this mineral to useful ac¬ 
count on a large scale from the want of ] 
proper appliances. The consumption of this i 
substance in Europe is in the manufacture I 
of bichromate of potash for dyes, the chrome- 
ates of lead for painting, and chromic acid for 
coloring pottery, porcelain and glass. The 
supply of Chrome Ore in Salem is said to be 
abundant, but the raw material will not pay 
expense of freight. The chrome ores used in 
England are obtained from theShetland island 
and Styria where they are abundant, and as 
the quantity required for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses is not large, the raw ores of India could 
never be brought into the English market 
so as to prove remunerative.— M. E. J. R. 
CHRONOLOGICAL EPOCHS at the birth 
of Christ, and Epochs of subsequent events 
referred to A.D. O. complete. 


/^Reform of the Calendar in England, 29 th 
March 1752 ... ... 1752 

Gregorian reformation of the Calendar, 

4th October 1582 .. ... 1582 

w I /Era of Dioclesian or of the Martyrs, 

year begins 29th August . . 280 

<J I Indian ..Era of Salivahana, begins with 
l the Hindu Solar year... ... 78 

Tndictiou ... .. ..3 

Epoch of the Indian Cycle of 90 years or Gra* 
haparivrithi, begins with the Hindu Solar 
year... ... ... 24 

Iberian or Spanish, its year begins with the 
Julian year.. .. ... 38 

Cesarian of Antioch, year begins in August... 48 
Indian .Era of Vicrawaditya, begius with the 
Hindu Lm.i-Solar year... ... 57 

2nd of the Seleucidic, y*'ar begins 1st Sep¬ 
tember, but according to the Arabs 1st 
October... .. ... 312 

/Era of Nabonassaar, began 2fith February... 746 
Building of Rome, or Roman /Era ... 752 

Olympiads, yuar begins 1st July ... 776 

Indian /Era of Paramrama, begins 7th Au¬ 
gust 3537 of the Julian period ... 117G 

Indian /Era of the Caliyug, begins Friday 
18th February 1612, Julian period ... 1301 
For Epochs before Christ> 

"5 . f Epoch of Creation according to Port 
o§ ‘ Royal writers ... ... 4004 

§1*^ Epoch of Creation according to Hut* 

S 2 tor b (authority or calculation not 
0 U ! known.) ... ... 4007 

^ o I Julian period ... ... 4713 

V. Ecclesiastical of Antioch ... 5492 

yEra of Alexandria ... ... 5502 

/Era of Constantinople, beginaCivil 1st 
A l Sept., Ecclesiastical 21st. March ... 5508 
For Epochs after Christ. 

Year of Christ complete, according to Diony¬ 
sius Exignua. . ... ... 0 

The only cycle in use among the Tur¬ 

anian races, iti old India and Thibet, was 
that of 60 years, and in the form 12x5. 
In the Chaldee chronology, a cycle of 
60 x 10 years was employed (10 Sossi be¬ 
ing equivalent to one Saros,) and Josephus 
styled the Epoch of 600 years which grew 
out of it, the great patriarchal year. The 
earliest Chinese chronology rests upon a con¬ 
ventional basis peculiar to itself, that of li¬ 
miting the lunar year of a cycle of 600 years 
which is common to the whole of Northern 
Asia and the Chaldeans and probably (as it 
is also met with iu India) to the Bactrians 
also : this basis is historical. The commu¬ 
nication took place before the Chaldees in¬ 
vented tbe cycle of 600 years. The Chinese 
observation is based upon the use of the 
Babylonian. (Bunsen.) The beginning and 
end of the day has varied. Among the Greeks 
and Etruscans the day began at noon, among 
the Romans as with British at midnight, 
among the Persians at sunrise, but among the 
Jews and Egyptians, as now with hindus, 
mahomedans and parsees. it began at sunset. 
—Sharpe's History of Egypt, Vok /, p. 58. 
Captain Edward Warren's kata Sankahlita, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SIKFNRE. CHRYSOPOGON ACICULARIS. 


Bunsen's HgypU Serviu * in ^ neid > Vt 738 ‘ 
Genesis Chapter /. 

CHRY3ANTli KMUM a genus of plants 
belonging the natural order Composite 
and the sub-order Corymbifene or Asteracue. 
Tiie species are very numerous in the tem¬ 
perate parts of the earth.— tiny. Cyc. page 
1058. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PEUUVIANUM 
turns continually towards the sun. As a 
general rule, however, all plants turn to¬ 
wards the sun. Hypocharis radicata and 
Apirgia autumnalis are seen in meadows 
turning towards the sun, and species of Me- 
lampyrum and Narcissus turn similarly.-— 
Winslow o>i Light. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBUKGHII. 


1)ESF. 

(j. sHiiecinides, Dint. Pyrethrum Indi- 
Matiicariaoleracea, Duck. cum. Ruxb. 

Glubionia Ruxbur- Pm.irdu Roxbur- 

ghii, Cuss. ghii, L'lS-son. 

Christmas flower, Eng. Chamanti, Tnn. 

Gul Dawadi, Hind. Jlagaurof Ciiknvii. 

Geudi, „ Kalz.mg of Lajiak. 


The name is from two Greek words, cliry- 
sos gold, and antlios, flower. The plants com¬ 
mence flowering generally in November, and 
continue for several months. The colours are 
mostly yellow, orange, and a purplish colour 
mixed with white. The beautiful yellow 
fragrant flowers of this plant, are made into 
garlands, and offered at the shrine* of Vislmoo 


ed mandarin.— Eng. Cyc. page 1052. 
Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 125. 

CHRYSli “The gold-land” of the 
Periplus is apparently Pegu and thereabouts, 
the rtuvarna Bimini or Golden Land of the 
old Indian buddhists. Sonaparanta, a term of 
like moaning, is still the sacred or classical 
term for the central territories of Ava.— 
Tenpins of the Erythmamea. Yult Cathay, 
L, p. cxiv. 

UHliYSOBALANUS ICACO. Rosacejc. 
Tins the cocoa-palm tree of the West Indies, 
has been lately introduced into Imlia. 

CllRYriOBERYL. See Beryl. C. Corundum. 
Gem. 

CHRYSOLITE. See Gem. 
CURYSOMITRIS SPIN US. Carduelis 
sjrinus. ‘ Siskin.’ of Europe, Liberia, Japan ; is 
a winter visitant chiefly in Britain, breeding 
in the far north, 

C \RYSOPllYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

Ilali mara. Han - . I Tursee pliul. Mahr, 

j Star ;ippl<\ Kng, J Tarsee, 

PiU-kam. Hind 

This tree, one of the Sapotacere, grows to a 
large size, thirty feet or more. In Canara and 
Sunda, it is very common in the jungles near 
the ghats above,particularly to the south, and 
reaches a great height. Dr. Gibson heard of it 
as existing in some of the ghat jungles of the 
Southern Kmikan, but bad never seen it ex¬ 
cept in the Upper Canara and Sunda forests 
where it is rather common. There are some 


and Siva If grown in pots they require a trees in the Residency garden at Hyderabad, 
good rich soil, to which pounded bricks should The wood seems straight and good, but the 
be added, and a little lime to preserve the tree is chiefly noticeable from the gutta*per- 
folinge from mildew, to which they are cha-hke incrustation common on the fruit, 
subject. They are commonly cultivated in Fruit about the size of a large crab-apple, 
gardens in the plains of India, in Kashmeer. I ripens in October and is edible.— Dr. Gibson, 
Upper Chenab to 9.200 feet, and in Ludak at Dr. Riddell. 


11,300 feet . Masson mentions a chrysanthe¬ 
mum at Kabul.— Ainsfie. Dr.J.L. Stewart. 
See Flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE is ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in European gardens and 
is the Chinese gardener’s favourite winter 
flower, although it is generally past its full 
beauty at the Chinese new year. There is no 
other plant which he takes so much pains with 
or which he cultivates so well. His camellias, 
azaleas, and roses are well grown and well bloom¬ 
ed : but in all these, the people of Britain 
excel him. In the cultivation of the chry¬ 
santhemum, however, he stands unrivalled, 
lu China, as in England, the chrysanthemum 
flowers during the winter months. When in 
bloom, it is in great request among the people, 
and is used in the decoration of court-yards, 
halls, and temples. It is every body’s plant, 
and blooms alike in the garden of the lowly 
Chinese cottager as in that of the red-button- 
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CHKYSOriJYLLUM ROXBURGIIII, G. 

Don. 

j (J. iieuminahmi, Roxb. Fi \ Lawooloo-gass, Singh. 
Jnd., //. 345. 

Not uncommon in the warmer parts of the 
( island of Ceylon.— Thw. En . Tf. Zeyl. III. p. 
j 17L 

! CHRYSOPOGON ACICULARIS. Host. 

! Atulropopon acicularis. Rctz. I Rhaphw trivalvk 
| Roxb. Rhecxlc. I Lour. 

iGmmg-mjeet, Timm | Soorwala. Hind. 
j Spear grass. Lampa. t , 

( Needle-like antlro- , Slumini. Sans. 

I Katl cliettu, also 
j Katie gaddi. Tkl. 


j pogou. 
Chora Kan I a. 


i Abundant in barren land, troublesome to 
i 1 he feet of those who walk among it, eaten 
, by cattle when other grass is not to be had. 

The common names of this variety are 
’ “ lampa” end “ chora-kanta.” A longer 

- variety, known solely as “ soonvnl” is an ex- 

- cellenfc grass for cattle. C. acicularis is the 
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most common grass on the Tenasserim coast; CHUCKLER. Anglo-Tam. From Ta- 
its seeds stick in the stockings, and produce a mid ciiakili, a shoe-maker, a worker in lea- 
disagreeable itching.— Mason. GenL Med. ther. 

Top. p. 176. CHUCKOONDA. Beta vulgaris; Com- 

CHKYSOPEASE. From cbrusos, golden or mon beet, 
beautiful, and urasun, leek, is a rare pale ap- OHUCKRALLA. A district in the Pun- 
ple-green calcedony, wliich owes its colour to jab which yields gold, 
the presence of the metal nickel. It is found CHUCKRANKETUM, also called Moodra 
in many parts of India, in upper Silesia and Dlmranum, amongst Vaishnava hindus, the 
Vermont. rite of stamping with a hot iron, the emblem 

CHRYSOrTILUS. Green wood-peckers, of Vishnu on the arm of a Vaishnava lad or 
See Pioidao. man. It is equivalent to the confirmation of 

CIIllYSORRIKEA, or “ Golden Stream” of episcopal Christians, 
the ancient geographers, is the Barrada river CllUDRON CIIANDANA, also Malayaja. 
of Damascus, which, as soon as it issues from Sans. Sandalwood, 
the cleft in the mountains, is immediately C1IUDRA KANT A KARI. Benq. Sola- 
divided into three smaller courses. The uum Jncquini, Willd. 
largest, which is the middle one, runs directly CIIUEN-SEE, taking of, 7th January 1841. 

to the city, and is there distributed to the CHQGHAU, of Kohat, moist, cool land, 

different public fountains, baths, and cisterns, CHUUU. Hind. Plectranthus rugosus. 
whilst the other two branching off riiiht and CHUHA. Hind. A rat. Kan ka-Chulia. 
left, contribute mainly to the luxuriant vege- “ The large-eared rat” of Kaghan, the mar- 
tation which adorns the environs. South- mot or Arctomys. 

cast of the city their scattered waters unite CHUHA, a people occupying a district of 
again into one channel, and after flowing to- same name, on the river Hub, which falls 
wards the eastern hills for two or three into the sea at Cape Monze. They are said 
hours, are finally lost in a marsh which, from I to be of Sumrali or of Braliui origin, 
one side view, appears like a small lake. CIIUHAKA, Hind. Apricot. 

Well may Damascus be called El Sham-i-i CHUHA RA. Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 

Sherccf, the noble and beautiful/— Robing CHIJH-HWANG. Chin. Tabasheer. 

sou's Travels, Vol. 11., p. 115. ! CHUllltA. Hind. The lowest descrip- 

CHU, or Ohii-ma, or Tchou-ir.a. Chin, tion of village servants, the same as the 
Bcelimeria nivea. China-grass. , Blmngi. Halal khor-Mehtar, &c.-—IPtVftm. 

CIIU. Hind. Euphorbia royleana, Gangi-' CIIUI, Beng. Piper cliaba. 

Chit, is a species of Euphorbia. | CHUI. The province of Hi embraces 

CHUA, Hind. Rosa Wobbiaua. Dzungaria and Eastern Tmkestnn. 

CHUA iu Ivulu, an amaranth cultivated j CIIUI, of Chauiba and Pangi, Pyrus malus, 
for its grain. apple tree. 

CHUAL. Hind. Staphylea emodi, also| CHUI SHUPA. Hind. Juniperus com- 
Euonymus fimbricata. munis. 

CHUBIUI. Mal. Chillies. | CHUJ. IIind. Fraxinus xanthoxyl- 

CHUBREI. Hind. Dactyloctenium loides. 

/Egyptiacum, also Eleuaiueflagellifera. CM UK. Hind. A plantation reserve. 

CHUBRUNG-NATH. Doomnes is the See Rakli. 

pass from this place to Badrinath. See Kuii- CHUKA. Guz. Rice, 
awer. CHUKA. Mal. Vinegar. Acetic acid. 

CHUCH. Hind. Juniperus communis. CHUKA. IIind. !Sida cordifolia. 
CHUCH. A valley near Attock on the CHUKAIKA, AMBAS1ITA, AMILKA. 
Indus, where gold is washed. Sans. Oxalis comiculata. 

CHUCH. Tukk. A thorny shrub in CHUKA KE B1NJ. Rumex acetosa. 

Balkh, grazed by camels. - Sorrel. The seed is considered cooling and 

CHUCIIELEERA of the Punjab, is a astringent. It is cultivated in Ajmeer.—Gen. 
mixture of dye lichens employed for dyeing, Med. Top.p-]2Q, 
contains Parmelia kamtschadulis, Parmelia CHUKAN PALLAM. Tam. Bryonia, 
perluta, and its variety sorediata, U«nea flo- CHUKA - TIPUTTI. Beng. Oxalis 

rida, Ramalina calicaris and fragments of Phy- comiculata. 

sica leucomela. See Borrera ; Chulchilhera. CHUKA-ZUM. A chain bridge stretched 
CHUCHI, Hind. Polygonum polysta- over the Tehintehieu river, a short distance 
ehyum, also Rheum emodi. above the castle of Chuka.— Turner'* Embassy 

CHUCHO, leaves used by the Jakun for p, 54. 
thatch. CHUKHA. Hind. Oxalis comiculata, 
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CHEKIANG, or Pearl River, dis¬ 
embogues after a course of 500 miles in 
length. As it passes Canton, it divides into 
two branches, which, embracing the island of 
Honan and the Flat islands, re unite below j 
the Flat islands to form the true Pearl river, 
which flows on in a broad stream* receives 
many tributaries, and finally empties itself 
by many mouths into the sea, below the 
Bogue Forts. It drains 150,000 square 
miles. The channels are narrow, hot most 
of them are navigable by boats to all the large 
towns in the provinces of Kwang-tung and 
Kiangsi. 

CHUKILI. Tam. A shoe-maker. See 
Clmmar, Chuckler. 

CUUKKADUMPA, Ti$b. Habenaria 
platyphylla, Spreng. 

CHUKKA KADA. Bigelowia lasiocarpa, 
W.&.A. 

CHUKKA KURA. Tel. Rumex vesica- 
rius, L 

CHUKKALI CHETTU. Epicarpurus 

spinosa. R. 

CI1UKKAR, a Sikh weapon, resembling a 
quoit in size and shape, thrown from the 
finger with a rotatory motion.— Herklots. 

CHUKMAK. Cue. JIind. Flints; pro¬ 
perly chaqmaq. 

CHUKMA, a race occupying the Toonia, 
Joom mahak, a forest tract in the hills of the 
Chittagong district, along with Mug, Reang 
and Tipperali races, all more or less nomadic. 
Some one of these races till lately performed 
human sacrifices annually, and in the year) 
1852, several were tried for murder by sacri-' 
ficing. The place of sacrifice was a cleared 
district in the jungle and staked round with 
bamboos about six feet high. The sacrificial 
pole was a u Phula bans,” bamboo, scraped 
and stripped at the edges, the hanging 
strips giving a rude notion of ornament. 
.During the celebration of these sacrifices 
at Agartollah, a gun is fired every evening 
at sunset, when every person hurries to his 
home. 

CHUKRI. Hind, Rheum emodi, also 
R. palmatum, 

CHUKRI. See Kabul. 

CHUKOTARA. Hind. Duk, Citrus 

decumana. 

dHUKRA. Sans. A round weapon, 
from chak, to return a blow, to rebound. 

CRUKUDDI PATTA. Tel. Cassia 

absus, Linn. ^ 

CHUKUL MORA. Can. Acacia elata, 
Linn. 


five of India wishing to express his poverty 
would say there was no fire in the hearth or 
to indicate the number of his divided family 
would observe that three fireplaces are 
burning. 

CHULA or Cliulab. Hind. A tribe of 
Taga in lkghpat. 

CHULAI. Hind. Spinacia tetrandra ; also 
Amarantns poly gam us, Linn. 

CHIJLAS. There are intermixed races in 
the Bunnu valley and may be noticed the 
Durdu iu Giljet and Chulas. 

CHULCHILHERA, a lichen of the Hima¬ 
laya, the Borrera askneh of Royle ; with 
ammonia it gives a reddish brown colour¬ 
ing matter, and is used accordingly as 
a dye stuff. Dr. O’Shaughnessy examined 
this and several other Indian lichens, but 
without success in the production of any 
valuable colour.— O'Shavyhnessy, page 672. 

CIIULL A whirlpool: m the stream of the 
Chumbul near Berolli, the whirlpools and 
eddies have given a sacred character to it, 
like the Nerbudda, at the whirlpools of the 
great god Chnli Maheswar. A multitude of 
round stones are taken out of these 
vortices, when they have been rounded by 
attrition into a perfectly orbicular form, are 
consecrated, and smeared with red lead, and 
are then called Bhyru, the god of war, the 
eldest son of Siva. Those of the round Btones 
of the Nerbudda whirlpools are called Ban- 
Lang or whirlpool 1 ingam, and “ Rori” at the 
temple of Berolli. See Binlang. Tod's Travels. 

CIIULI. IIind. Prunus Armeniaca, 
also Prunus pad us, also Purslane, 

CIIULI. Bkng. Hind. Villarsia Indica, 
Vent, 

CHULA. A name given to mahomedans 
iu Malabar.— Wilson. 

CIIULI A, amongst the Malays, a native 
of Western India. The Chulia and Kling com¬ 
prehend the traders and settlers, both mahome¬ 
dans and Hindus, from the Coromandel coast. 
These names have been given to them by the 
Malays from the earliest times of the ancient 
commercial intercourse subsisting between this 
part of Asia and India. Kling is a corruption 
from Teling or Telinga * Chulia may be de¬ 
rived from the ancient Chola kingdom of the 
peninsula .—NewboUVs British Settlements , 
Vol I. p* 8. 

CHULU. Hind, of Himalaya, Armeniaca 
vulgaris, Lam. ; the Apricot. 

CHUM. Hind. Euphorbia Roy leans; 
also Moms serrata; also, Fraxinua xan- 


CHULA. Hind. Euphorbia Royleana. thoxylloides. 

CHULA, a fire grate, made of mud or CM UMANG, a low or outcast race in the 
bricks, a fireplace, a hearth, and equivalent to non-Bhot districts of Kunawar, with dark 
the ** hearth * of the English, as a home. A na- skins, The people of the lower hills call 
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them Koli, and the Rampur people, Chumar. 
They till the soil and weave. 

CHUMAR. A scattered race in India. 
They are said on the authority of the Padma, 
Varaha, and Brahmavaivartta Purunas, to be 
descended from a mullah or boatman, and a 
Chundal woman. The Chumar race is generally 
said to be subdivided into seven classes. Jatooa 
Kaean, Kooril, Jyswara, Jhoosea, Azimgurliea, 
or Birherea, and Korce or Korchumra. These 
seven do not eat together nor intermarry. 
The Jatooa are chief in t.he North-West. 
The Delhi Territory, Rohilcimd, and the 
Upper, and part of Central Doah are their 
seats. The Kaean are in Bundelcund and 
Saugor. The Kooril occupy the greater 
part of the Central and Lower Doah. Tli 
Jyswara meet them in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, and extend throUL'li Joiuipuor, 
Mimpoor and Benares, to the neighbour- 
liood of Sydpoor Bhitree, where they are met 
by the Jhoosea, who occupy Ghazeepoor and 
Bebar. The Azimgurliea have their seats 
in Azimgurh and Coruckpoor; and the 
Koree or Korchumra in Ondh. The last 
are generally engaged in the occupation of 
weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these I 
seven as the Jatloto of Eohilcund ; the Almr-1 
war, Sukurwar and Dohur, of Central Doah 
blit as these latter avow some connection 
with tho Kooril; they may perhaps be 
included in that tribe. In Bchar we meet 
also with sub-divisions of Gureya, Magain, 
Dukshinia, Canoujea as well as the Jhoosea 
and Jyswara abovementioned; all tending to 
show that the division into seven clans is 
imaginary. 

The Dohur are mentioned in “ Steele’s 
Summary,” p. 128, as existing in the Decan 
along with Kutnee (coblers) and Duphgurs 
(Dubgar maker of oil bottles) ; but lie does 
not include them amongst Chunmrs, of whom 
he enumerates the following classes,—Sul- 
tnnger, Marat’he, Paradosh, Purdesce, Hmal- 
bhutel, Dubalee, Woje, Chour. 


CHUMARA. See Chaldeo. 

CIIUMAYAN, a class of Gujars, occupy* 
ing twelve villages in Paniput Bangur.—. 

| Elliot. 

CHUM BA. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

CIIUMBA. See Cliamba. Kohistan. 

CHUMBA-GUDDEE. a race who dwell 
in the Clmmba hills, in the Himalaya. They 
I say they are Rajputs and of the guddee-jat. 

| They are somewhat short, but strong and 
cleanly in their habits. They are sharp and 
able to impose on their less knowing neigh¬ 
bours. Most of the witch finders are of the 
Clmmba-guddee race, and the race may 
always be known by their peculiar conical 
caps with lappets to turn down over their 
ears like an English travelling cap. When 
Europeans made their first appearance in the 
Kangra valley, these men had very slight no¬ 
tions of caste, and would eat or drink any¬ 
thing the Europeans gave them, but since 
their contact with the natives of tho plains 
they have become as bigoted as any hindu. 

C11UMBARA. Mar. Premna tomen- 

toPll. 

C1ULMBI SAG. Hind. Amarantns po- 
lygamus. 

CIIUMBO. Port. Lead. 

CHUMBUAMBAUKAM, a great tank 
about forty miles west of Madras. 

CIlUMBlvANUK. A single valve of the 
muscle shell without the mollusc, used in 
Aj mere as an aphrodisiac. — GV/i, Med* Top., 
p. 132. 

CHUMBUL, a river tributary to the Jum¬ 
na. It. rises in Malwab. in hit 22° 20', and 
Ion. 75° 45', eight or nine miles S. W. from 
Mhow, which is 2,01 ( J feet above the sea. It 
rises on the cluster called Janapava. It runs 
North, 105 m. ; N. W., Cm.; S. E., 10 m.; 
N. E., 23 in.; S. W. 25 m ; North to jnne- 
tii/ii with Kalee Sind ; N. E., 145 m.; S. E. 
78 in. to Jnmna : length, 570 m., describ¬ 
ed in a form nearly semi-circular, the diame¬ 
ter being only 30 m. It receives the Chumbela 
70 ; Scepra, 120; Parbntty, 220; Kallee 
Sinde, 225 ; Banas, 320; Chota Kallee Sinde, 


Chumars are reputed to be a dark race,, 104 m. About 50,000square miles drained.lt 
and a fair Chumar is said to be as rare an does not-appear to be used for navigation,which 
object as a black Brahmin. is probably incompatible with the average de¬ 

clivity of its bed (2 feet 5 in. per mile), and still 

Korea Brahmin gor Chumar. more so with the general rugged and rocky 

In ke sat h nu ootnve par. , . . ® . - ee , 

1 character of its channel. Its average volume 

That is go not in the same boat with a of water is so considerable, that at its juuc- 
black Brahmin or a white Chumar, both' tion it has been known to raise the united 
objects being considered of evil omen. Many stream seven or eight feet in 12 hours. Tho 
of the Chumar of Central India have joined nominal source of the Chnmbul is in a part 
the reformed Sat-nami sect. The Chumar of of the Vindhya range, nine miles south-west 
Hindustan,in respect to members.and avoca- of the cantonment of Mhow ; but this part 
tions are in the same position as the pariahs of the river is dry in the hot season, during 


of the south of the peninsula,' 
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, rMmg T he current of .his river is in - chick-pea.” The term “arietinum" is de- 
* «»pr« crentlo, its bed rocky, and its rived from the resemblance of the seed to a 
m ?ipon riironeh Malwa much obstructed by ram’s head. The word used by Europeans u 
TXws h but after entering Harrowtee by India is gram, or Bengal gram, of which the 
Tnneniim i„ the Mokundta range, it be- origin has been much disputed, and is, it is 
comes P a fine and deep stream. believed, quite unknown ,-Elliot. 

The course of the Chumbul, not reckoning CHUNAM. Anglo- 1 ami t. 
the minor sinuaties, ia upward* of five hundred Chunna. Guz. Hind. Sunaniu. Tel. 

miles and along'its banks specimens of nearly cnonuam. Choonnoo. 

every race now existing m India may be Chunambu. i . 

found • Sondi, Chunclerawut, Seesodia, In oriental arts, a term applied to quick- 
Ha a Gore, Jadoon, Sikerwal, Goojur, Jat lime, made from nodular limestone, fromJ.nie- 
'l uar 'ciiohan Bbadoria, Kutchwaba, Sengar, 'stone rocks, irom marbles, and from calcined 
Booiidela, each in associations of various shells ; also applied to plaster. Ihe plaster 
magnitudes from the substantive state to | of Madras has long been tamedJor its marble 
the little republic communes between the 1 like polish, and is. prepared either rom shells 
Chumbul and Coliari. The Chumbul runs or lime-stones The she Is generally used at 
Birouob the territories of Siudiab and Holcar.! Madras are both recent and fossil, but the latter 
via Gwalior and Indore, and runs near j of recent species, found m extensive beds 

Kotali.— Tod's llajasthan, Vol. I. ; V- *6- ^• afew feet bol, ' w , tbu s f ace , 0,1 , tlle ba " ks , o£ 
Cm I the Bulicat Lake, and other low marshy 

CHUMDUNKIARI a town in Manbhom.; places on tue sea coast, winch are covered by 
CHUMDUI Hind ’or CHAMDUI. Hind, the sea at high-water. The shells are calcined 

Santnlum album, Linn, 1 '' f . cl,arao! ‘ 1 l heill « 

CHUMEltliUI A lake in Ladak. See allowed to every .wo paralis of chunam. 
Choomooriri. ' The kilns generally used are calculaied to 

PHTTYKiA A Kafir tribe. See Kafiris- hold altogether 60 paiahs, that is 40 of shells 
^ * and 20 of charcoal. A small arch, 1 foot 3 

CHUM GUDHUL Hind. One of the inches in height, the same in breadth, and 
Cheiroptera, the flyiug-fox of Europeans in raised 5 feet above the surface of the ground, 
j F runs longitudinally through the kiln ; the top 

CHUMIAH. A race to the north and of this arch is a grating of brick on edge, 
and east of Chittagong, dwelling between which is partially covered with broken tiles, 
the Knki and the plains. The Clmmiah and so that neither the shells nor charcoal can 
the Kuki are described as having flat noses, drop through them, but smal apertures are 
small eyes, and broad round faces, and to left for the escape of the ashes and for the 
differ from the Naga race both in appearance necessary circulation of air. Over this bed 
• ii customs a la > er of c,larcoal first P liicec£ throughout, 

aII CHUMLA A valley near the Bunair or about 3 inches in thickness, and lire applied : 
Bunuoor country in Aflglmnistan. The val- when sufficiently kindled, the mixed sheila 
ley and the central plain of the Husufzai are and charcoal are laid m small heaps of not 
commanded by hills that descend from the more tliau | of a parali each at about 1 foot 
Hindoo Coosh. 6 inches apart, and when the hre Las been 

CHUMPA, properly Champa or Champa- communicated to them, the intermediate 
ka, the Michelia ebainpaka, Limn. The flower spaces must be filled up with more shells 
of the Champa is one of the live with which and charcoal to a level, and when the fire 
Kama, the hindoo god of love, tips the arrows has thoroughly extended to them also, au- 

he uses. See Kama. other row is to be laid in a heap upon this 

CHUM PA NUTIA, (Varval.) Bkng. mass as was done m the nrst mstauce, and 
Amarantus polygamus. in the subsequent operations are to be repeat- 

CHUMPOUTE. The berry of a small ed in the same manner until the kiln is filled, 

plant, brought to Ajmeer via Pali, used in The transverse arches are to promote the re¬ 
perfumes and also in medicine : one seer is quisite current of air and the windward ones 
sold for one rupee.-<?en. iltd. Top., p. 131. are invariably to be kept open, whilst those 
CHUMURTI. A Chinese district bor- on the opposite side must be closed. The 

dering on Ladak. kilns used at Madras are built of brick or 

CHUMWA. A tribe in Assam, exempt clay, and require renewal every three year®, 
from manual labour.,-- Wilson. The shells will be sufficiently calcined m 12 

CHUNA. Bkng. Cicer arietinum. Lin. hours, and 24 more are required to cool them, 
Gram. Through the Italian Oece and the .sons to admit of their being moved and the 
French Chicker, comes its English name 'charcoal sifted from them. It is found that 
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chunam thus prepared and slaked to a powder tinue polishing the plaster until it is quite 
is increased to double its original bulk when dry, and a number of bricklayers are emplov- 
iu the form of shells. The following is the cd in order that it may be well polished the 
method of plastering with chunam at Madras, first day. Moisture continues to exude from 
If for one coat i the plaster is composed of one the plaster for some days after it is com¬ 
part of chunam and one and a half of river pleted : this must he carefully wiped off with 
sand thoroughly mixed and well beaten up a soft cloth, and the wall kept perfectly dry 
with water. This operation is usually per- till the moisture entirely ceases. For three 
formed by women, who stand round a small coats of chunam, the first coat is as above 
stone trough prepared for the purpose, into but it is left a fortnight or three weeks to 
which the ingredients are thrown and gradual- dry before the second coat is applied. The 
ly moistened with water, as the process of mix- plaster for the second coat consists of one 
ing proceeds. The women use wooden sticks part of lime and one of fine river sand 
shod like a rice pounder. The plaster, when freed from the coarser particles and clay by 
mixed, is taken out of the troughs and made sifting. It is well mixed and beaten up 
into conical heaps, where it remains till re- in a clean trough, and applied over the 
quired, and may be kept without injury for first coat about; j of an inch in thickness, 
several months; but when left for any time, a the first being previously moistened with 
small cistern or hollow is made at the top of a little water. It is next rubbed down 
the heap into which. water is occasionally in the same manner as the first coat, but 
poured. Before applying the plaster the wall acquires a much smoother surface, the plaster 
is trimmed with a trowel and swept perfectly being of a finer quality. A day or two after¬ 
clean and then slightly sprinkled with water, wards, when it has had time to dry, the third 
The wall being ready, the plaster is put into coat is applied. It consists of 4 parts of lime 
small wooden boxes at convenient places and one of fine white sand. These, after be- 
amoug the bricklayers, by whom it is mixed ing well mixed, are reduced by grinding to a 
up with jaggery water, |lb. of jaggery or very fine paste quite free from grittiness, 
coarse sugar being allowed to every parah of This is put into a large earthen jar of the 
quick lime, until it is brought to the required size nearly of half a hogshead, and mixed with 
consistency : it is then laid on with a trowel the white of eggs, scur-milk (Tyre) and ghee, 
above half an inch thick, and levelled with a in the proporlion of 12 eggs, U measures of 
flat wooden rule, being afterwards smoothed “ tyre,” and a J lb. of ghee to every parah of 
with a wooden rubber till it acquires an even plaster. These are all thoroughly mixed 
surface. During the process of rubbing, the and rubbed between the hands till the hmre- 
plaster is occasionally sprinkled with a little dients are thoroughly incorporated and °the 
pure white lime mixed with water to give it I composition reduced to an uniform consistent 
a hard surface. If for two coats of chunam, the paste, a littlethickorthancream,andper- 
first coat is applied, as already described, with ■ fectly free from grittiness. The plaster is 
the exception that the surface is left rough and now fit for use. and is put on with a wooden 
no pure lime is applied during the process of rubber about f of an inch thick, and "ently 
rubbing. A day or two after the first coat rubbed till it becomes perfectly smooth. 5 Im- 
is applied and while moist, the second is laid mediately after this, another coat of still finer 
on. The plaster used for tiie second coat plaster is applied, consisting of pure lime 
consists of three parts of lime and one of ground to a very fine powder, and afterwards 
white sand. These are mixed as before, and J mixed with water in a clean tub, till it is of 
afterwards ground by women on a flat stone the consistency of cream. This is put on 
with ft small stone roller till they are reduced 1 about of an‘inch thick with a brush and 
to a fine paste. . This is laid on a wooden rubbed gently with a small trowel till it ac- 
rubberand applied with care over the first quires a slight degroe of hardness. It is 
coat about £ of an inch thick. It is then then rubbed with a rock crystal or stone rub- 
rubbed down perfectly smooth with a small her til la beautiful polish is produced, not for- 
trowel, and afterwards polished with a crystal getting to sprinkle the wall with fine pofc- 
or smooth stone rubber, and as soon as it has stone (Ballapum) powder during the process 
acquired a fine polish, a little very fine of polishing. If the plaster is not entirely 
potstone (Ballapum) powder is sprinkled on dry on the second morning, the operation of 
it to increase the whiteness and polish, and polishing ought to be continued until it is 
the polishing continued. The second coat quite dry. The moisture, as above directed, 
ought to be applied and finished in one day, must be carefully wiped off, and the wall kept 
for it usually hardens too much during the quite dry till all appearence of moisture cease 
night to be polished the following day, except The result of the process depends chiefly on 
in damp weather. The practice is to con-1 the plaster for the upper coat being reduced 
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monotheist, and after having separately in- 
yoked the three persons of the bindu triad, 
says, that lie who believes them distinct,“ hell 
wi'll'be his portion” His work is a general 
history of the period in which he wrote. It, 
consists of 69 books, comprizing 10(3,000 
stanzas, relating to the exploits of Prithi raj, 
and every noble family of Rajasthan find in it 
some record of their ancestors. It is accord¬ 
ingly treasured amongst the archives of each 
race having any pretensions to the name of 
rajpoot, From this he can trace his martial 
forefathers who ‘ drank of tho wave of battle’ 
in the passes of Kirman, when ‘ the cloud of 
war rolled from Himachil’ to the plains of 
Hindustan. The wars of Prithi raj, his 
alliances, his numerous and powerful tribu¬ 
taries, their abodes and pedigrees, make the 
works of Chund invaluable as historic and 
geographical memoranda, besides being trea¬ 
sures in mythology, manners, and the annals 
of the mind. They are entirely heroic; each 
book a relation of one of the exploits of 
Prithi rnj.— Tod's Rajasthan , Vol. I. p. (58. ij. 
p. 254. 

CHANDA. Hind. Subscriptions. 

CHUNDANA ENNE or Chandana enne. 
Tam Sandal wood oil: oil of &uitaluni 
album. 

CHUNDAO. Hind, or Chundul. or 
Chandal. Hind. Lepuranda saccidora. 
Syn. of Antiaris saccidora. 

C11UNDA SAHEB, a mahomedan with 
whom the French sided, in their efforts to 
establish themselves in the South of India. 
In the beginning of the 18th century, Saadut 
Oollah was ruler of the centre of the Carnatic, 
from 1710 to 1732, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Ali Dost. Ali Dost was killed 
in battle against the Mahrattas, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his sou Sufdar Ali. Of his two 
daughters, one married Chunda Sahib. 
Chunda Sahib seized on Trichinopoly in 173(5, 
but the place was besieged and taken by the 
Mahrattas, and Chunda Sahib was taken 
prisoner, and lingered eight years in prison 
at Tanjore. where he was murdered by the 
rajah of Tanjore. Sufdar Ali was assas¬ 
sinated by his brother-in-law Murtuzza 
Ali, leaving a minor son, but this youth also 
was assassinated, while Amvar-ud-din was 
liia guardian, and Anwar-ud-diu succeeded 
to the throne as Nabob of the Carnatic, but 
fell at the battle of Amboor and is buried in 
tho Jamma mosqu^ of Hyderabad. 

CHUNDEE. Sans, from Chanda, furious. 
CHUNDEE-MANDAPA. Sans, from 
Clmndee, the goddess Chundee and Manda- 
pa, a house. This is a kind of temple, 
with a flat roof. It is often erected by rich I 
hindoos adjoining to their houses, and is' 
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designed for the image of Doorga or Kalee. 
It is built on four sides, with an area in the 
middle.— Ward's View of the Hindoos, VoL 
ii. p. 3. 

CHUNDEE TOLA, a town on the Hoogley, 
district of Bengal. 

CIKJNDEKIa, or Soondekia. Tam. So¬ 
lan urn pubcscens. 

CIJUNDEL, a tribe of rnjpoots scattered 
in various parts of the North-West Provinces, 
who for the most part derive their origin 
from Mnhoba in Bundelcund. Before the 
mahomedan conquest Mulioba appears to 
have been the capital of a principality that 
extended to the Nerbudda, and included the 
province of Chunderee, which is called after 
their name. They are styled Sombunsec, but 
they are not considered to be of pure descent, 
and their sons are carefully excluded from 
marriages with the higher clans. This tribe 
expelled the Bulaud tribe from Ajoree, Burhur 
and Mirzaptir.— Elliot . 

CHUNDELEE, a very fine cotton fabric 
ff India, so costly as to be used only in native 
courts, It is made from Berar, or Oomraotee 
cotton. The chief care is bestowed on tho pre¬ 
paration of the thread which, when of very 
fine quality, sells for its weight in silver, 
the weavers work in a dark under-ground 
room, the walls of which are kept purposely 
damp to prevent dust from flying about, 
Oomraotee cotton is alone used.— Elliot. 

CHUND IK A. Sans. From Chanda, fu¬ 
rious. 

CHUNDNAII, a river near Mordapoor in 
Pubna district. 

CHUNDOO LAL, a Kaet, for many years 
peshcar of the dewan of Hyderabad. He 
succeeded Mir Alam, as minister, and almost 
ruined the Hyderabad state. 

CIIUNI)UA, Soma, Indu, are all 
epithets for the moon, or as lie is classically 
styled, in an i»sc»iption of the famous Ko- 
marpal, at Cheetorc, “Nissa Nat’h, the 
ruler of darkness (A r w$a.) 

CRUNDBA. Beng. Opkioxylon serpen- 
tinum. 

CHUNDiU MULA. Beng. Iftempfe- 
ria galanga. 

CIIUNDRIAK. Sans. The rays of the 
moon. 

CHUNDROOS. Guz. Hind. Copal re¬ 
sin. Tho fine shavings of it are used in me¬ 
dicine to stop haemoptysis, made up into a 
medicine called “ Ivhairwa.” It is much used 
in varnishes; price in AjmirBs.30 per inaund. 
— Gen. Med . Top., p. 132. 

CHUNDBOUE. A river of Banda. 
CHUNDKU MULLIKA. Beng. Pyre- 
I thrum or Chrysanthemum Indicum, 
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CHUNAM. 


CHUND. 


to a very fine paste perfectly free from grit¬ 
tiness, and on its beiug, after it is applied to 
the wall, rubbed constantly with great care 
till it is quite dry and has acquired a very 
fine polish. The wall ought then to be fre¬ 
quently wiped with a fine clean cloth to re¬ 
move the moisture, and it may be occasionally 
dusted with Ballapum powder. The stone 
used in polishing it is rock-crystal or a white 
quartz pebble about 3 inches long and lj 
broad, the face of which has a very fine 
polish. The wall is rubbed with this for one 
or two days, tho moisture being carefully 
wiped off every morning, and potstone (Bal¬ 
lapum) powder sprinkled on it several times 
during the day. When the lime is prepared 
from sea shells, these are first cleaned and 
washed, and then calcined with charcoal, care 
beiug taken to exclude every thing likely to 
injure tho whiteness of the lime : very white 
sand only is employed, as common sand des¬ 
troys the brilliancy of the plaster. When 
white sand is not procurable, white rock 
crystal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine 
powder may be substituted. Mortar for 
building consists of one part of chunani and 
two of sand. Immediately before being 
used, the mortar is mixed with jaggery 
water, 1 lb. of jaggery being allowed to every 
parah of lime. It is used in a much 
more fluid state than is the practice Jti 
Europe. When shell lime is used in 
situations requiring a hydraulic cement, it 
should be mixed with burnt clay in powder, 
fresh burnt tiles more or less broken are in 
general conveniently procured. In building 
the pier at Masulipatam, Captain Buckle 
employed a cement consisting of one part of 
lime, one of the tile dust, and two of sharp 
river sand, and it appeared to answer well, 
Jaggery was used in the usual proportion 
of one pound to a parah of chunam. Lime¬ 
stone abounds in most districts of Soul hern 
Asia, but the qualities of the different va¬ 
rieties are best ascertained by experiment, 
When found in large blocks of very compact 
stone, the breaching of it forms a consider¬ 
able item in the expense. Such stone as 
yields very hydraulic lime is not suited to 
the purposes of ordinary building, unless the 
precaution is taken of keeping the work con¬ 
stantly wet. The best form of kiln for burn¬ 
ing stone with charcoal is given by Captain 
Smith in his translation of Vicat, Plate 1, 
fig. 11 and 12. When wood is used the sphe¬ 
roidal form of kiln is recommended* It will 
be found to facilitate the expulsion of carbon, 
if the stone is well moistened in water, pre¬ 
vious to placing it in the kiln, It should be 
remarked that nothing but clean sand should 
be added to the hydraulic limes; such limes 


should be used immediately after slaking,' 
When used in situations requiring hydraulic 
cement, no more water should be used in slak¬ 
ing it than is sufficient to reduce it to a^fino 
dry powder. Magnesian limes have been found 
at Salem and in the Tanjore district, where it 
was used with success by Captain Cotton in 
forming the anicuts : the cement formed 
with it was stronger than that formed with 
other lime. It should not be immersed im¬ 
mediately on being used. Much controversy 
luis occurred in regard to the advisability of 
using the lime while hot; the generally receiv¬ 
ed opinion is that it should be so used ; but in 
regard to the pure limes free from clay and 
iron, tlmt is without hydraulic properties, 
this course is questionable. It was not per¬ 
mitted in Rome, and lime mortar kept moist 
has been found suitable for building after 
the lapse of several hundred years ; lime used 
hot is seldom thoroughly slaked. A common 
practice in India is to mix the slaked 
lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the sum¬ 
mit of which is formed a hollow which is 
kept constantly filled with water. Shell 
lime, so kept and subjected to the usual 
beating when used, seemed to Mr. ltohde at 
least as good as when at first burned: hydraulic 
limes, including of course all which become 
hard under water ought no doubt to bo used 
hot. At Termite, and other coral islands, 
coral is largely burned into limo for mortar.— 
Rhode MtiS. 

CHUNAMBIJ. Tam. Quicklime, Chunam. 

CHUNA-KA-PATIIAR, lime stone for 
burnimr. 

CH UN A R, a rock fortress in the valley 
of the Ganges, It is percbed on the crest of a 
limestone spur that rises to the height of 150 
feet abruptly from the edge of the stream. The 
treaty of Chunar between the subadarof 
Oudli and Warren Hastings was signed ou 
the 19th September 1781. In the fortress is 
a state prison in which Trimbukjee Danglia 
pined away his last days hopeless of ever 
being able to give a second slip to bis enemies. 
Trav. of Hind., Vol. I. p. 132. See In¬ 
scriptions. 

CHUNAR, the Platauus orientalis. Char- 
Chtmar lake, the Shalimar garden, was 
one of tho great works of Jehanghir .—Baron 
Ilugel's Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab 

in. 

CHDNARU. Hind, also Chnnari.H. Lime 
burners or workers in lime, as plasterers.— 
Wilson, 

CHUNCOA, Can. SeeMutti. 

CHUND, a hindu poet and religious re¬ 
former, but now known only in the former 
character. He lived in the time of PritLi raj, 
the last hindu king of Delhi, He was a 
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CHUN’tTM 


CRURA. 


CHUNDRU-MOOiA Beng, Kmmp- 
fcria galanga. 

CHUNDUN orChandan, Mar. Beng. 
IIind. Santalura album ; Sandal wood. 

CHUNDUNA or Cbandana. Duk. also 
Ghundasaru. Duk. Santalura album. San¬ 
dal-wood. 

CHUNDUNA SUN. Hind. Corchorus 
olitorius. 

CHUNDUN-BETOO. Beng. Chenopo- 
diura album. 

CHUNDUN-MOOLEE. Beng. Urtica 
tuberosa. 

CIIUNDUS* A scouted wood used for 
the malla or chaplets of hindus — Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol //, p> 282. 

CHUNDWASSA. Close to this place are 
the buddhiat caves of Dhumnar, with a hindoo 
temple behind. The caves are about forty 
miles from Neemuch. 

CHUNDWUR. A small river near Ha- 
raeerpore* 

CHUNE. Maleal. Cathartocarpus fis- 
tula ,—Roxb. 

CHUNEEOT. A t$wn north of the plains 
of Multan. See Sikhai. 

CHUNG. Hind, Hordeum hexastichum, 
also Pyrus mains in Pangi and Chenab, Bou- 
cerosia edulis, also Salix alba, white willow, 

CHUNG, a border race between Nepaul 
and Sikkim. They are also called Lirabu, 
Chung being the name given to them by 
the Lepcha. They are a hardy, hard-working 
tribe. They cultivate grain and rear cows, pigs, 
and poultry. Their huts are made of split bam¬ 
boo and thatched with the leaves of the wild 
ginger and cardamom, guyed down with 
rattans. They drink to excess.— Latham, 

CRUNGAL. Guz. Hind. Verdigris. 

CHUNG CHOW. One of the outer is¬ 
lands of the Canton river, 5 miles north J 
west of Lin-ting, and near the S. E. part of 
Lantoa.— Ilorsburgh. 

CHUNGHA. Hind, also Chun, Euphor¬ 
bia Royleana. 

CHUNGI. Hind. Boucerosiaaucheri. 

CHUNGSA, i^Kunawer. From here, a 
pass leads toBocfyuo. 

CHUNGSAKHAGO. A pass in Kuna- 
wer leading from Chetka to Neilung, on the 
Jankee or Jannubee branch of the Ganges. 
It is a lofty pass, probably not under 18,000 
feet. 

CHUNGUR. A wandering houseless race 
in the Punjab, probably the same as theChin- 
ganeh of Turkey, the Italian Zingaro, the 
Spanish Gitano, and the English Gipsy. About 
Delhi, the race is called Kunjur, a word which i 
in the Punjab properly implies a courtesan 
or dancing girl. See Zingarro, 

CHUNIUM—? Conium maculatum, 
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CHUNNA. Sec Gram. Chuna, Chenna. 

CHUNNIMARUM. Tam. Acalyphabe- 
tulina. 

CHUNNI-SAFAID. Hind. Abrus preca- 
torius seeds. 

CHUNNU. Tel. Chunam. 

CHUNUMEA. A tribe of Chunderbunsi 
rajputs in Jounpur, Azimgurh and Goruk- 
pur .—Elliot. 

CHUPAO. Pers, A foray; a charge of ca¬ 
valry. 

C HUP ATIII* Hind. An nnlcavened 

wheaten cake. 

OHAPATHIKI BIIAJI. Duk. Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHUPDA LAG Shell lac. Sec Chap. 

CHUPEIN. Hind. Potamogeton gra- 
mineus, 

C HUP PER. Pers. Couriers on horseback. 

CHUPUA. A town in Bahar province. 

CHUPRI ALU. Beng. and Hind. Dios- 
corea globosa, properly Safri-alu— Roxh. 

| CHUPTA-LAU Duk. Goz.Hind. Shell 
lac* 

CHUR. Hind, of Kishangunga, Quercus 
ilex. 

CHUR. In the Punjab, the sweeper 
caste, many of whom have becomo followers 
of Nanuk, and are commonly called Rungre- 
tha Sikh or Mazhabi Sikh. Sec Cbura. 

CHUR. Hind. Beng. The shifting allu¬ 
vial deposits of a great river, are so called in 
Bengal.— Yule's Embassy , p. 26. 

CHUR, one of the spurs of the Himalaya, 
12,500 feet in height. 

CHURA. Beng. Xyris indica.— Linn. 

CHURA. Caste of sweepers, one of the 
gbair muiazim castes in a village. 

CHURA. Hind. Commelyna Bengalcn- 
sis, also Angelica glauca. 

CHURA and Tirah are fertile and well 
peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate, 
in comparison with that of Peshawar; and it 
was not unusual for the sirdars, and others, 
who had an understanding with the inhabi¬ 
tants, to pass the warm weather in the for¬ 
mer of these places, which also frequently 
became a place of refuge to the distressed. At 
Chura resided Khan Bahadar Khan, Afredi, 
who attained immense influence amongst his 
tribe from the circumstance of his attendance 
at court during the sway of the Sadoz Zye. 
Shah Sujah married one of his daughters to, 
and, on more than one occasion, found an 
asylum with him. The Afredi occupy the east¬ 
ern parts of the hills, nearest Peshawar; and 
the Sbinwari the western parts, looking upon 
the valley of J elalabad. The Orak Zye reside 
in Tirah, intermingled with the Afredi, and 
some of them are found in the hills south of 
Peshawar. It was a raalek or chief of tkht 
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CHIJRRUS. 


CHUTNEE. 


tribe who conducted Nadir Shall and a force CHURURE KAI. Tam. Ciicurbita lage- 

of cavalry, by the route of Chura and Tirah, naria. Calabash. 

to Peshawar, when the principal road through CHURWA. Hind. Bruised rice. 


the hills was defended against him. The (JHUSAN, is the largest of a closely. 
Shiuwari, besides their portion of the hills, packed group of islands, near the main-land 
have the lands immediately west of them, j of China, and about 500 miles to the north- 
and some of the valleys of the Safed Koh j ward of Amoy. Chusan is the station of a 
range. More westerly still, under the same ! sub prefect. And, with the smaller neighbour- 
hill range, they are found south of Jelalabad, I ing islands, forms a district called Ting-hai, 
and are the neighbours of the Khogani. | the name by which it is always spoken of 
These are in the condition of unruly subjects, j by the mandarins among themselves and 
There are also some of them in Ghor-bamUnd j which it bears in all the works published by 
they dwell in great numbers bordering on j Imperial authority. During the winter months 
Bajor to the north-west, where they are in- ■ Chusan is very cold, and the snow lies on 
dependent, and engaged in constant hostilities I the ground. The country there abounds 
with the tribes of Bajor and of Kafiristan. j with game, deer, swans, partridges, pheasants, 
CIIURAITEA, a river near l’abniniala in [and wild fowl of every description : Chusan 
Bograli district. ; was captured by the British on the 5th July 

CHURAKH. Hind. Awheel, a discus, j 1840, and recaptured op the 1st October 1841. 
See Charakli ; Siva. [Meadows Desultory N^es ?'• &9, M ar ryot's 

CHURAL Hind. Lathyr us sativus. \ Indian Archipelago. 159. 

CHU11ANG or Chor Ganga, the founder! CI1USBAL. liiND. Potamogeton crispus. 
of the Ganga-vansa dynasty of Orissa. His CHUSHUL, aplac«- in Ladak where is a 
name is also written Saranga deva. He invaded hot spring of a ten^rature of 90°. The 
Orissa in A. D. 1131 and his dynasty ended waters are without tr>te or smell but are 
with rajah Narsinh-deo who, in 1217, built said to have medicimi 1 properties. 

Kanarak, the Black Pagoda. Churaug was a | CHUSHM-I-MAlDAH.Guz. Hind. Pers. 
benefactor to Juggernath, adorned it, and j The Cats eye gem. 
peopled its neighbourhood. .; CHIJSMUK, also Chusmiga. Pers. Cassia 

CIIURBI. Guz. CHARBI. Hind. Tallow I absua. 


CHUR-CHE, of early European travellers, j CHUSSAEE. Hi>d. Arango, Guz, large 
are the Yu-chc or Niu-che of the Chinese, the rough cornelian beads of various sizes and 
ancestors of the modern Mancha. shapes, made in Cambay, and formerly exlen- 

CHCRI. Hind. Guz. Knives. | sively used in the African slave trade.— 

CHURL Duk. a bird, hence khan-clmri j Faulkner. 


a house-sparrow ; Churi-mar, a bird catcher. 

CHURI. Hind. Bracelets. 

CHURIAL. Hind. Aralia cacliemirica. 

CHURI KI BIIAJI. Duk. Amarantus 
campestris.— Linn, 

CHURI-SAROCH. Artemisia scoparius, 
also Asparagus Punjabensis, and A. elegans. 

CIIURM. Pers. Leather, properly, charm. 

CHURMA. Malay. Phoenix dactylifera. 

CHURO, an unleavened cake of wheaten 
flour made into dough with clarified butter 
and mixed with brown sugar : supposed, in 
Sind, to increase the delicacy of the skim— 
Burton’s Scind , Vol I. p. 288. 

CHURRA, a sanatorium or hill station on 
the N. E. frontier of India. The mean tem¬ 
perature of Cburra (elevation 4000 feet) is 
about 66°, or 16° below that of Calcutta ; 
which, allowing for 2£° of northing, gives 1 0 
of temperature to every 290 to 300 feet of 
ascent. In summer the thermometer often 
rises 88° and 90° : and in the winter, owing 
to the intense radiation, hoar-frost is frequent. 
—Booker Him . Jour . Vol II. page. 284. 

CHURRUS. Hind. See Gharras. 
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CtlUTA. Hind. Cigar. 

CHUTAH NAGPUR, is 3,000 feet above 
the sea. See Chota Nagpore. 

CHUT1. Hind. Asparagus Punjabensis. 

CHUTIAL. Hind. Rheum emodi. 

CHUT1ALLI, a plain in Cutch Gandava, 
See Tor. 

CHUTKA, Bkng. flauhinia acuminata. 

CHUTNEE. The tfhutnee of India is a 
warm condiment usecu’n every family, either 
prepared fresh daily frim ripe vegetables or 
preserved. The following is a recipe for the 
“ Delhi or Celestial Chutra” Take of green 
mangoes; raisins; mustard seed ; salt; green 
ginger; and garlic; each one seer: onions 
(none or) half a seer ; dried red chillies half 
to one seer : moist or soft sugar one to two 
seers: white wine vinegar four bottles. The 
ginger, garlic and onions are to be peeled, and 
together with the chillies are to be cut into 
thin slices previously to being pounded ; the 
mustard seed to be washed and dried, then 
gently bruised and winnowed ; the raisins to 
be washed and freed from the stones ; the 
sugar to be made into a thick syrup; 
the mangoes to be picked of their rinds 
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CHYA r ANA. 


CICAQOLK. 


cut into tbin slices (some boil them in three j nests of white*ants. Sukanya, daughter of 
bottles of the vinegar, adding the fourth when king Sariyati, wandering in the forest, ob¬ 
served what she thought two lights in an ant¬ 
hill, and thrust in two blades of kusa grass, 
which, when withdrawn, were followed by a 
flow of blood. Much alarmed, the princess 
repaired to her father and related what had 
happened. The king conjecturing the truth, 
immediately wont to the spot to deprecate the 
wrath of the Kislii, and pacified him by giving 
him the damsel in marriage* After being 
married some time, the Aswini Kumara, 
passing by Chyavana’s residence, conferred 
upon him youth and beauty, in requital of 
which boons he gave them a share in the 
soma juice offered at sacrifices to the gods. 
The gods, with I mini at their head, opposed 
this grant, and India lifted up his hand to 
strike Chyavana dead with his thunderbolt, 
four ounces of water (stones and fibres to be j when the sage paralysed his arm. To appall 
rejected); salt, a teaspoonful ghee or butter, the gods he created the demon “Mada,” in- 
five pice weight (or two ounces and a half) toxication personified, in terror of whom and 
First put the ghee into a tinned copper vessel of the power of the saint, the gods acceded 
placed on the fire, when it is melted add to the participation of the Aswini Kumara 
the onions, and as the latter begin to assume 
a reddish line add the chillies , stirring them 
well for five minutes : then add the salt fish 
and continue stirring the whole ; when the 
ghee has nearly evaporated add the love-apple 
and stir it about for a good while ; lastly, 
add the tamarind water and salt, and mix 
the composition well until it acquires a pretty 
dry consistence (like that of brinjal chutnee yond the great wall, and teu days’journey 
or snmbal). This chutnee is only for immediate from Pekin. It was called Che-men-fu, and 
use and will not keep above a day or two. by the Tartars Kai-min-fu. It was noticed by 
CHUTOOR-ANANA. Sans. Four-faced ; Marco Polo, and there stood that magnificent 
from chutoor, four, and anana, a face. park and palace of the Tartar ruler of China, 

CHUTRI, or CIIATKI. Guz. Hind. Um- tho great Kablai Khan, the description of 
brella, which set Coleridge a-dreaming (or dreaming 

CHUTSALEE. Tibetan. Coarse borax, that be dreamt) that wonderful poem which 
from Ruthog. tells how, 

CHUTSAO. CniN. Ganjah. ‘‘ In Xanadu did Kublai Khan, 

CHUTTAE. Guz. Hind. Mats. A spacious pleasure dome decree.” 

CHUVUNDU CODUVALI. Maleal. A later traveller mentions how this lord pass- 
Plumbago rosea, Linn. eth the summer at a certain place which is call- 

CliUWA S1RSA. First class barilla or ed Sandu, situated towards the north, and tho 
sajji. coolest habitation in the world.-— Vide Ca- 

OHUYAR. A hill-tribe in the range bor- (hay I, j>. 134. 
dering Bengal on the west, in Ramgurh and C1C A COLE, generally written Chicacole, 

the neighbouring districts.— Wilson. a town in the Northern Circars, in L. 18° J3' 

CHYAVANA, in hindu mythology, is the North, and L. 81 J East. It is the chief town 
son of Bhriga, the son of Brahma, by his wife of a district of the same name, which, with 
Puloma. A Rakshasa, or fiend, attempting i Rajalnnundry, El lore, Condapiily and Gun- 
to carry off Puloma, the child was prema- [ tour, form the five Northern Circars. The 
turely born, whence his name, from Chya, to I four first occupy the sea coast from the 
fall from. Upon his birth, his splendour was Chilka lake on the confines of Cuttack, to the 
such as to reduce the insulter of his mother northern bank of the Kistnah river, forming 
to ashes. Having adopted a life of ascetic comparatively a long, narrow slip of country 
devotion, he was so immersed in abstraction 350 miles long, and from twenty to seventy- 
that he became completely covered with the five wide.— RtnneW&'Memoir, P. cxxxiv, 
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in diviuc honours. Indra was restored to the 
use of his arm, and “ Mada” was divided and 
distributed amongst dice, women, and wine. 
—Bhacishgat Duranapndthe Dana Dherma- 
section of the Mahabharat, page 263. 

CHYUIIM. Egypt, Cassia absus. 

CIAM RELOTTO. Jt. Camlet. 

Cl AN DU, a place in China 150 miles bc- 


mixing them up witn tue otner ingredientsjaiid 
pounded; the remaining articles are to be sepa¬ 
rately pouuded, and then the whole is to be in¬ 
corporated, put into a stone jar, well closed 
and placed in the sun for a month or two. 
If put into a glass bottle, it should occasionally 
be put out in the sun. It will keep good for 


2. Love-apple Chutnee : Take tho love- 
apple (solanum lyco-pcrsicum, Lin) a large 
plateful, the rinds and seed to be rejected, 
and only the pulp used; dried salt-fish cut 
very fine (as if rasped), a piece about two 
inches square; six onions cut into thin longi¬ 
tudinal slices ; eighteen green chillies chopped 
fine, dried tamarind two pice weight (or 
one ounce), mashed up in about three or 



CICEll a^ietinum. 


CID. 


CICCADISTICHAi 

, Linn. 


riiyllanthus longifolius. 

1 Averrboa acida. 

Linn. 


Roxb. 



Nuri 

Bbng. 

Chelmeri 

Hind. 

Nubari 


Harfarori 

tt 

Cherainella 


Chirimi 

Malay. 

Hurriphal 

” 1 

O herein in 

»> 

Nubi 


Nelli 

Malkal. 

Thein-bau-h’soke- 

(jherambola 

Port. 

gyw 

Bukm. 

H;ita nelli 

Singu. 

Urfalayurio 

Dlk 

Artinelli 

Tam. 

Country goosebery Eng. 

Arwelli pallam 


Otaheite , 

, n 

Aroelli patulu 

Tel. 

Cherambola 

of Goa. 

Chili imilli 

» 



ltacha Uhirike 

ft 


A small tree, leaves pinnate, from one to 
two feet long, scattered about the ends of the 
branches. Its flowers small, and of a reddish 
colour. It is commonly cultivated in tho 
gardens of India, and all over the Tenasserim 
Provinces, is planted by the Burmese who 
value its fruit highly. It bears some resem¬ 
blance to a gooseberry, both in appearance 
and taste. It yields a roundish sub-acid 
fruit about the size of a largo marble. The 
fruit is universally used as an article of food, 
raw or cooked, or in pickles or preserves. 
Leaves are sudoritic, and seeds cathartic. The 
tree in Tenasserim is dioecious. Wood infe¬ 
rior. -lloxb. iii. 672. Ainslie , page 222. 
O'Shatighnessy, page 551. Mason. Hart. 
Garden 31. 

CICENDIA JIYSSOPI FOLIA. Adans* 

Oentiana hyssopifolia Linn. 

Exacum hyssopifoliutn Willtlc. 

Adeuema hyssopifulia J)on. 

Geiitiaua verticillata Linn. 

Slevogtia verticillata D. Don. 

Iiippiun hvssopifolium Spreng . 

Charaita Hind. I Valla ruga Tam. 

Cbata Cliaretta „ | Nellaguli Tel. 

This plant is common in various parts of 
Southern India, as at the mouth of the Adyar 
river in tho environs of Madras. The whole 
plant is bitter, aud much used by the natives 
as a stomachic, being also somewhat laxative. 
It is used as one of the Chiretta plants.— 
O'Shaughnessy , p. 460. Cleyhorn. 

CICER A1UETINUM. Linn. ; lioxb .; IF. 


used by the peoplo of northern India for food. 
Its composition 


Per cent. 
Moisture. 10*80 

Nitrogenous mat¬ 
ter. 10 32 

Starchy matter. 62 20 


Per cent* 
Fatty or oily matter '4*56 
Mineral conatitu- 
t ents (ash) 3*12 


I Total 100-00 

It is largely grown in the Chittledroog 
Division, and all classes of people in Mysore 
use it as food. Professor Link, in his Travels, 
informs us that it constitutes tho chief food 
of the lower class in Spain, where it is called 
Garvanzos. Tho chick-pea, or Bengal gram, 
is grown extensively by the Burmese, es¬ 
pecially in Burrnah, and large quantities are 
imported into the Tenasserim Provinces from 
Rangoon.— Aindie, p, 237. Mason. 


CICHORIUMINTYBUS. Linn. 


ShikoriaU 

Alt. 

Chicory 

Eng. 

Kichorion 

Git. 

Kasai 

Hinu. 


Hinduba Hind. 

Hand-gul of Kagiian. 
SucUal-haud of dims. 


Two varieties of this are grown in many 
parts of B India, from Cape Comorin to tho 
Himalaya. Wild chicory vegetates luxuri¬ 
antly during the summer in Cashmere, and in 
the Punjab during the cold season. It grows 
there up to 5,500 feet, and in Lahoul up to 
9,500 feet, and the young plant is used as 
a vegetable. The seeds are used in medicine, 
and are consequently kept in the bazars. 

I Seeds of both varieties appear to be 
officinal, boing considered carminative and 
cordial. The root also is used medicinally. 
The roots contain nitrate and sulphate of 
potash, mucilage, and some bitter extractive 
principle. An infusion of Chicory mixed with 
syrup causes a thickening of the liquid.— 
Honigberger , p. 25. L. J . Stewart, M>D., p 
408. 

CICINDELIDjE. One of the Coleoptera. 
CICINDELA HEROS, and C. gloriusa 
occur in Celebes, the latter is of a rich velvetty 
green colour. 


and A.: IV. Ic. 



Hirnis 

Ar. 

| Cheoa, 

Guz, 

Humuz 

)> i 

Chaua 

ft 

Chunai Eut-kalo 

Beng. | 

I 'Chenna 

Hind. 

Chuua-batoola 

», 

Karialacea 

Malhal. 

Ku-la-pai 

Burm, 

Nakhud 

Pers 

Kadalay Can. Maleal. 

Chola 

Punjab. 


Tam. | 

Cheunaka 

Sans, 

Harbarah 

Due. 

Cadalay 

Tam, 

Homos 

Egypt, 

Senaga 

Tel, 

Bengal-gram 

Eng. 

Sanaga 

tt 

Chick pea 

ti 

Cbanaka : 

tt 

Gram 

» l 

| Hari-mandhakamu „ 


This valuable pulse is much prized in India, 
and in the more northern provinces of Hin- 
dostan, where it is common, is that generally 
given to horses. When parched, it tastes not 
unlike the toasted cashew-nut, and is often 
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CICONIA. A genus of birds of the order 
Qrallatores. Ciconia alba, the White Stork, 
occurs in Europe, Asia, North Africa, is 
migratory, and is commou in India during the 
cold season in immense flocks in Lower Bengal. 
Ciconia nigra (‘ Black Stork.’) of Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, is not uncommon in India. 
CICOTA VIROSA. 

Lc viTs Salep Ekg. I Zabri gugal Hash. 

roison turnip „ [ Salep i skaitan Pirns. 

Occurs in Cashmere.— Royle, p, 4 26. See 
Comum maculatum. 

CID of Spain, the Arabic Seyda, lord, the 
term by which all the descendants of Mahom¬ 
ed are styled, viz., Syed. 
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CIDER or Cyder. Eng. 

Cidre, Fl1 * Cidro It. 

Zider Gan. Sidor Bos. 

Apfelw«in „ Sidia Sp. 

The wine of the apple. It is made in 

Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and in 
the United States. There was a recent manu¬ 
facture of cider by the maharajah of Cashmere 
upon a large stalle.— Fuulkner. McCulloch 

CIDRE. Fit. Cidro. It. Cider. 

CIGARS. Eng. 

Cliutta Hind. I Shruttu Tam 

Kukok Malal. I T’sutta Tel. 

Cigars are made all over the south and 
east of Asia, but the must celebrated are 
those of Manilla, of Chinsura in Bengal, of 
the islands or Lunka of the Godavery, of 
Trichinopoly and of Dindigul. See Cheroots. 

Cl MERIT. The Cimbri or Camri, a 
Geticrace, who entered Europe from Asia. 
Herodotus (Melpomeue, p. 190) says the 
Cimmerians, expelled by the Massagetm, 
migrated to the Crimea. Here were the 
Thyssageta?, or western Getse; and thence 
both the Gete and Cimbri found their way 
to the Baltic. Rubruquis the jesuit, describ¬ 
ing tbo monuments of the Comani in the 
Dashfc-i-Kipclmk, whence these tribes came, 
says, “ their monuments and circles of stones 
are like the Celtic or Druidical remains of 
Europe — Bell’s Collection. 

CINCHONA. A South American geuus, 
many species of which, have been introduced 
into India since the beginning of 1861. The 
sites selected in South India have been near 
Oofcacamund and Neddiwattum on the Neil' 
gherry hills, at an elevation of 5,400 feet, 
C. Lucumcefolia and C. Palmdiaua, to the 


at Chandwallah, In the Kangra district of 
the Punjab, the cinchona flourishes on four 
estates, and the early outturn shows that the 
barks are sufficiently rich in quiuine to en¬ 
courage cultivation on a more extensive scale. 
There was long a doubt as to the success 
of the cultivation of cinchona in Kangra. 
But Major Paske, after a careful inspection of 
four plantations there, belonging to private 
persons, reports that the plant has been suc¬ 
cessfully introduced and will become natural¬ 
ized. On their estate at Bo warn a, the Pun* 
jab Cinchona Company have increased the 
area planted out to 20 acres, on which they 
have now 14,730 young trees all in healthy 
condition, and varying in height from five to 
six feet. Bark taken from branches 2 years 
and 4 months old yielded, on analysis, 3 J per 
cent, of sulphate of quinine crystallized, or 
more than in the cinchona barks of the 
Madras presidency. The experiments in 
cinchona cultivation did not really commence 
in Kangra till March 1864. There were, in 
18G9, 53 acres permanently planted out. The 
species *’ Succirubra” “ Micrnntlia” and 
“ Caliaaya” thrive best in the valley at alti¬ 
tudes varying from 3,000 to 3,500 feet, while 
the species Condaminia requires a somewhat 
higher altitude. 

The Native States of Travancore and 
Cochin have evinced a desire to promote 
cinchona cultivation. By the latest returns 
there were in the Government gardens at 
Darjeeling 782,048 plants, and in private 
gardens, which probably aggregated 170 acres, 
232,778. The great work of the Darjeeling 
plantations lias been the naturalization of the 


number of 500,000 plants, had previously Cinchona calisaj/a , the “queen of the cin- 
been planted by the Dutch in Java, On the clionas,” which had been reared with less 
Neilgherries, the Government plantations succe«s at Ootacamund. At Ootacamund the 
extend over nearly 1,200 acres, while a no area planted out is returned at 1,182 
inconsiderable extent on the estates of private acres; the number of plants at 894,059, 
landholders is covered with the best varieties The total expenditure from the commence- 
of the plant. Along the hills of Wynaad ment of operations has been Rs. 512,593 or 
and in Mysore the cultivation is extending, Rs. 21,072 lc.ss than the original estimates, 
slowly perhaps, for it is but a secondary care But it must bo remembered, in comparing the 
to the planter until he can see his way readi- relative expense of the Darjeeling and Oota- 
ly to a remunerative return. A hopeful co- camund plantations, that couvict labour was 
lony from the Neilgherry stock has been employed on the latter for a considerable 
planted at Tounghoo, and promises to mul- period, The red and gray barks have been the 
tiply for the supply of British Burmah. Upon most successful at Ootacamund, the Calisaya 
the Bpurs of the Darjeeling hills and the other ranking only third. The success of Ootaca- 
slopes of British Sikkim the cinchona is thriv- murid barks of the Cinchona officinalis has 
ing as well,apparently, as in its native country, been remarkable. At the last analysis, Mr. 
Plants may be propagated from seed, and ex- Howard extracted 11*49 per cent, of 
periments tried upon the Khassyah hills aud alkaloids and 975 per cent, of quinine from 
other high latitudes upon a less expensive the lanceolate variety. The largest extract 
scale, and with more chances of success than hitherto known to have been taken from 
from previous efforts. In the Doons, in the the Peruvian bark is 8*5 per cent., of which 
North Western Provinces, plants brought from five per cent, is quinine. Private cultiva- 
Darjeeling have been successfully planted out tion upon the Neilgherries is retrograding 
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in common with all other enterprize. Several 
years ago a beginning was made in Travail- 
core with 1,62S plants and 5,817 cuttings in 
the Peermode gardens. No statistics are avail¬ 
able of the Derail Doon plantations, but 
in those in the Kangra valley there were fifty- 
three acres planted out with 98,972 plants. 
A late analysis showed that Chinchona sue - 
cimbra grown at Kangra yielded 2*50 of 
Quinia, a result that cannot but be con¬ 
sidered highly satacfactory. 
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specimens for the opinions of home chemists, 
we cannot look for cheap quinine nor can we 
expect that Cinchona plantations will be 
extended by private enterprise. Of the re¬ 
quisites for the preparation of the bark the 
more important materials are lime, soda, 
pearlash, magnesia, animal charcoal, sul¬ 
phuric acid, alcohol and other substitutes. 
The advantage of manufacturing with in¬ 
digenous alkaloids is more fully apparent in 
other respects than from it 3 cheapness. The 
barks yield more cinchona and of a better 
quality when fresh, and the expensive prepara¬ 
tions necessary for safe exportation are al¬ 
together avoided. With the exception of 
sulphuric acid all the materials required in 
j the extraction of quinine have been found on 
the Neilghcrries and in the neighbourhood iu 
sufficient abundance for extensive manufac¬ 
turing operations, and most if not all of them 
are to be found in the Sikkim ranges. 

C1NCII0NACE/E, the coffee tribe of 
plants of which there are 233 genera and 870 
species. Of these 729 species are known to 
occur in the south and east of Asia, viz., in 
Zanzibar, Timor, Persia, Japan, each three, in 
Arabia four, and in India 695. 

CINERARIA AZURE A, flowering plants 
known by the name of Cape Aster, showy 
flowers of orange, yellow, purple and red co¬ 
loured varieties. They grow from two to three 
feet high, the leaves being covered with a 
soft white down .—Riddell. 

SINGHALESE, a mode of writing Singa- 
lese, the people and language of Ceylon. 

CINNABAR, Eng, Ger. 


1 Ql CQ 4 10 O h- QO C5 6 >-H 


Eng. 


Er. 


Gkr. 


Cinchona bark from Neilghcrries in 1867, 
brought 2s. the lb, and quill bark Is. M. The 
best samples contained 7 per cent, of alka¬ 
loids after 4 years’ growth. 

Scarcely thirty years have passed since 
Cinchona cultivation was little more than a 
dream in the minds of Royle, Falconer and 
a few other naturalists, and a very short pe¬ 
riod since the first plants were brought to 
the country. Yet the cultivation which ap¬ 
pears to us to be in its infancy would by 
them have been accepted as the acme of suc¬ 
cess. This success has been duo to the efforts 
of Mr. Clement R. Markham who twice went 
to S. America and brought plants to the Neil- 

gkeriy Hills, and of Mr. Mclvor of Oota- — - r ., .— A 

camuud, to whose great skill, Mr. Markham mines, being one of the ores of that metal, 
attributed entirely their growing. The next It occurs native in China abundantly in Shen~ 


step to be taken, is to obtain cheap quinine, 
Until quinine can be extracted iti India and 
barks analysed without the heavy expendi¬ 
ture that must be incurred in submitting 
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Zunjefer An. 

Pak Shanghai f Buk. 

Cinaber But. 

Vermiliocn ,. 

Bi-snlphuret of 
mercury 

Red Bulphurct of 
mercury 
Cinnabre 
Sulfuro rouge do 
mcrcuro 
Zinnober 
Rothes schwefcl-que 
cksilher ,, 

Hiugra Gvz. 

Hingda Gi<z. 


It. 

Lat, 
>» 

Malat. 
Maleal. 
Pkiis. 
Rus. 
Sans. 
Sr. 
Tam. 

__ D ___ Tel. 

This is found in commerce native and manu¬ 
factured. The best Native cinnabar is red, 
heavy, brilliant, of a high colour, and free 
from earthy or stony matter. It is found 
in various places, chiefly in quicksilver 


Iliugda 

Durdar 

llingur 

Cinabro 

Hydrargiribisub 
phuretum 
Cinnabrium 
Galuga 
Sedilengam 
Shangarf 
Kiuowar 
Inghulum 
Cinabrio 
Shadilmgam 
Iughilikain 
Inghilikam 


Hind. 


si, and all the quicksilver (shwin yin “ water 
silver,” i. e. hydrargyrum,) not imported into 
China, is there obtained from this ore, it is 
said, by a rude process of burning brushwood 
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in the wells, and then collecting the metal after 
condensation. Cinnabar has been discovered at 
Basein, in Borneo, in a mountain range called 
Bungo, extending between two branches of the 
Sarawak river. It yields 84 per cent, of 
quicksilver. For making artificial cinnabar , 
when two parts of mercury and one of 
sulphur are triturated together, the mercury 
gradually disappears, and the whole assumes 
the form of a black powder. When this is 
heated red hot, it sublimes, and if a proper 
vessel be placed to receive it, a cake is ob¬ 
tained of a fine red colour, which, when redu¬ 
ced to a fine powder, is known by the name of 
Vermillion ( Thomson's Chemistry ). Artificial 
cinnabar is largely manufactured in Calcutta, 
and in small quantities at Surat, Manufac¬ 
tured cinnabar is found in all the Tenasserim 
bazars, but it is imported there. It has 
been employed in medicine by the hindoos 
from time immemorial, to salivate their 


patients, which they do most effectually by 
causing them to inhale its fumes. The Bur- 
man name appears to be derived from the 
Sanscrit. Cinnabar or bisulphuret of Mer¬ 
cury is sold in Calcutta in red, striated, crys¬ 
talline lumps, also in powder; it is often 
adulterated by red lead and brick dust. It 
is entirely volatile from a slip of f\lc, while 
these impurities remain behind. Compound 
Cinnabar Ointment, is Captain Aitkin’s well 
known and useful “ ringworm ointment.”— 
Williams Middle Kingdom , p. 245. Mason . 
Beng. Pliar. p. 382. 

C1NNABRE. Fr. Cinnabar, 
CINNABRIUM, Lat. Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the natural order Lauracece , con¬ 
fined to Eastern and Southern Asia. Bindley 
includes in the genus Cimiamomum, the 
following twelve species. 


Names. 

Habitat. 

C. aromaticum. 

China. . 

C. culitlawan. 

Amboyna. 

C. javanicuin. 

Java and Borneo.1 

C. Kiarnis. 

Cochin China - --- 

C* Loureirii. 

Cochin China. 

C- nitidum.India, Java, Ceylon.| 

C‘ rubrum. 

Cochin China. 


C. Tamala. 

India. 

C. xanthoneuron. 

Moluccas.j 

C- zeylanicum. 

Ceylon.. 

C zeylan: var. Cassia. 

1 

India.. .j 


Product. 


Source of Chinese cinnamon according to Nees. 
Culitlawan bark. 
rliiltiT and aromatic bark strongly recommended by 
[ Blume in periodic colic, and the after-pains 
I of labour 


Furnished the greater part of the old Folia Malabathri 

[Similar to C. culitlawan 

Similar to do. but mure bitter 

iTcj-pat leaves or Folia Malabathri of Indian shops. 

Similar to C. culitlawan, but extremely like Alassoy bar' 

True cinnamon 


Dr. Wight, in leones, gives figures of th 
following 14 species :— 

C, nitidum 
C. obtusifolium. 

C. ovalifolium. 

C. perpetuoflorens. 

C. recur v a turn, 

C. villosum. 

C. Zeylanicum. 

known specie* 


C. albiflorum 
C. aromaticum. 

C. culitlawan. 

C. dubium, 

C. dulce. 

C. iuera. 

C. multiflorum. 

There are however 


some of which yield cinnamon and othe 
cassia, two aromatic barks which appear 
differ from each other in little, except 
the degree in which the aromatic princip 
exists ill. then^. One of these products h 
been noticed under the head Cassia, and tl 
other will be remarked on under Cinnamo 
Cinnamomum rubrum, grows in Coch: 
China, and contains an essential oil, smel 
ing of cloves, but not so agreeabl 
Cinnamomum sin toe, grows on the Nej 
gherry mountains in Hindustan, and tl 
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higher hills of Java. It is a tree 80 feet high. 
The bark is in quality very like the true Culit¬ 
lawan, but not so agreeable ; it is more bitter 
and drier, and more powdery when chewed. 
Cinnamomum tamala is a native of India, 
wild in Derwanee and Gongachora, cultivated 
in the gardens of Rungpoor. The taste of the 
leaves when dried is aromatic; they are sold 
in the shops under the name of folia Mala¬ 
bathri Tamalapathri of India. Cinnamomum 
Xanthoneuron is a tree growing on the Papuan 
Islands aud the Moluccas. The bark has great 
fragrance when fresh, but loses this quality in 
time. It is so extremely like Massoy bark 
as to be confounded with it—Eng. Cyc . 
p. 1089. 0 , Shaughnes$y ) page 544. 

CINNAMOMUM ALBIFLOKUM. Neks. 

C. Campboratum. Bl. I Laurus Cassia, JRoxb. 

C. Tamala, F. Nees. | 

Dalchini Hind. Tej pat. Hind, 

Tajkalmi, Leaves. I 
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CINNAMOMUM INERS. 


CINNAMOMUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. 


This tree grows in Tipperah, Nepaul and in 
the Punjab, is not uncommon in the Himalaya 
east of the Sutlej, grows sparingly at about 
5,000 feet as far as the Ravi, and probably in 
Hazara. Part at least of the officinal bark 
and leaves aro probably derived from this 
tree. The former is given for gonorrhoea, 
and the latter are used in rheumatism, being 
considered stimulant. Its timber docs not 
appear to be valued.— Voigt, 708. Dr. J. L- 
Stewart. 

CINNAMOMUM AROMATICUM, Nees 
v. Esen. 

C. cassia, Blame. j Laurus Cinnamomum, 

Lauras cassia, Nees t. 3. J Andr. Repst. 

A tree of considerable size, said to grow 
in the dry sandy districts lying N. W. of the 
town of Fai foe, between Lat. 15 and 10 N. 
It is said to produce the cinnamon of China 
and Cochin-China, as also cassia bark and the 
aromatic fruits called Cassia buds. See 
Cinnamon. 

CINNAMOMUM CITRIODORUM, Tiiw. 
Singh. A tree Pangaree Kooroondoogass of 
Ceylon, growing to a height of 20 or JO feet 
in the Sufragaiu district at an elevation of 1000 
to 2000 feet. It is distinguished by the vena¬ 
tion of its leaves and by the truncated cup 
of the fruit. The bark has much of the odour 
of citrouella oil, intermixed with something 
of the fragrance of common cinnainom.— Thw. 
En. PL Zeyl. p . 253. 

CINNAMOMUM CULITLAWAN, flees. 

Laurus culitlawan,.AW>. 

„ caryophyllus, Lour. 

Cortex caryophylloides, Humph. 

A native of Amnoyna, especially in 
Leitimoo near the villages of Sava Rutton and 
Ema. It also grows in Cochin China. The 
bark when dry is aromatic like cloves, but 
less pungent and sweeter. It has some astring- 
ency, and owes its medicinal activity to a 
combination of volatile oil resin, and bitter 
extractive. It is used in dyspeptic com¬ 
plaints, diarrhoea, &c. The natives of Am- 
boyna use the oil in both as au internal 
medicine and as a stimulating liniment. 
—Voigt. 308, Eng; Gyc. page. 1089. 

CINNAMOMUM DULCE. Nkes. 

C. chinenais Bl | Laurus dulcis Hoxb. 

A small tree of China, leaves and bark of a 
sweet aromatic taste and odour.— Hoxb. ii. 203. 

CINNAMOMUM EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Nebs. Grows on the mountains of Malabar its 
leaves have a strong acrid clove like odour aud 
taste somewhat tinctured with camphor. 
Nets quoted by Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM INERS. Rein. 
Theet-kyam-bo Burn. Randalchini Mahr. 

Len-kyau „ Kot-karva Maleal. 

Wild cinnamon Eno. SombelaPuli pilla Tam. 

Dar-chini Hind. Pachaku Tkl. 
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| This tree is supposed to be the C. Carua 
| of Rheede. It grows along the great range 
of the ghauts, and in the hilly parts of Mala¬ 
bar and the Concans, in Moulmein, Ataran, 
Cbapedong, Penang, and Java. It is supposed 
to yield part of the Cassia and Cinnamon 
of commerce. Its leaves, on being bruised, 
have a strong spicy smell. The tree is found 
in the Bombay ghat forests, chiefly to the 
south, and Dr. Gibson says the wood is rather 
strong, but is little used in house building, 
or for implements. Dr. Wight says, it is a 
tall tree in Coimbatore, rather slender in pro¬ 
portion to its height; the wood is fine, even¬ 
grained and supposed very good, but appa¬ 
rently has never been used by the carpenters 
there, as none of them are acquainted with 
it.— Drs. Gibson and Wight. 

CINNAMOMUM JAYANICUM, is a tree 
with a trunk 20 feet to 30 feet high, grow¬ 
ing in Java and Borneo. The bark is of a 
deep cinnamon brown colour more bitter 
than Culitlawau hark, and the leaves, when 
rubbed, have a very sharp aromatic odour. 
Blume says the bark deserves the attention 
of medical men on account of its powerful 
anti-spasmodic properties.— Eng . Cyc. page 
1098. 

CINNAMOMUM KAIMIS. See Cinna¬ 
momum. 

CINNAMOMUM LITSEA2 FOLIUM. Thw. 

Knndoo-Kuoroondoo gass, SlNOH. 

A tree of fifty or sixty feet, growing at Ha- 
pootelle in tho central province of Ceylon at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. Its bark is quite 
inodorous.— Thw. 

CINNAMOMUMLOUREIRII. Nkes. 
Kio-kiu, China. | Ni-kei, Japan. 

Grows on the lofty mountains of Cochin 
China, to the west towards Laos, and in 
Japan. The flowers of Cassia are produced by 
this species. The old and young branches are 
worthless, but tho middle-sized shoots are 
superior to that of Ceylon, and are sold at a 
much higher price.— Eng. Cyc , page 1089. 
CINNAMOMUM NJDITUM. Nkes. 

C. Cassia, Nees, W. Ic. 

Kadigi-hindi, Ar. C. Cassia Nees, W. Jc. 

Tej-pat, Ben a. Laurusaitida, Roxb. 

Sadrus, Hind. Pntruj (bark), Hind. 

Tamalaputra, Sans. 

Described as a tree of Sumatra, and as a 
small tree or shrub on the continent of India. 
Its flowers are small and of pale yellowish 
colour, and the bark is cinnamon like in taste 
and odour. It is the plant which furnished 
the principal part of the ‘ Folia Malabathri* 
of the old pharmacologists.089. 
CINNAMOMUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. Nebs. 
Laurus obtusifolia, Roxb. | L. Malabathrica, Roxb. 

A tree of the mountainous countries im¬ 
mediately east of Bengal, with small green- 
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ish yellow flowers. 1*4 timber is very useful 
for various purposes.-— Roxb. 302, Voiyt. 307. 

CINNAMOMUMZBYLANICUM. B.reyn. 
Nees. W. 

C. capparis-coronde, Blame. flees. 

Var. j3. maltiflorvm. 

C. inultiflorum, W. Ic. | C. dubium, Nets. 

C. perpetuoflorens, W. I. | 0. villosum, W. 1. 

Vdr. y. ovalifolium. 

C. uvaJir'olium. Wiyht. 

In addition to the above synonyms, Mr, 
Thwaitos (En. PI. ZeyL, p. 232) strongly 
suspects that C. obtusifolia, N. ab. E. lc., 
p. 36, cum. syn. Wight, Ic. t. 139 ; C. baza- 
nia, N. ab. E. Ic. p. 20, cum. syn. ; C. malaba- 
thrum, Batka; N. ab. E. Ic., p. 38 , 011111 , syn. C. 
mers, Wight, lc., tt. 122,122 bis, 23u, and C. 
liitidum, N. ab. E. Ic., p. 43, cum syn. Wight. 
I. c. t. 124, will prove to be mere forms of the 
present species. He thus further observes 
“ without the opportunity which I have had 
of seeing numerous examples of this very 
variable tree, I should scarcely have ventured 
to unite the above enumerated varieties under 
one specific name, so unlike one another arc ! 
the extreme forms of ea-di, but in a large j 
series of specimens it is frequently difficult, 
or even impossible, to determine to which 
variety to refer some of them, so interme¬ 
diate are they in character. Tbe best cinna¬ 
mon of commerce is the produce of what I 
consider a cultivated or selected form of var. 
a., and the trees of this form have usually 
large leaves of somewhat irregular shape ; but 
the barks of all the forms of this species pos¬ 
sess the odour of cinnamon in a greater or 
less degree, and it is not always possible to 
judge of the quality of the bark from the fo¬ 
liage, for I have observed the cinnamon-peel¬ 
ers, when collecting bark from cultivated 
trees, taste a small portion before commencing j 
their operations, and pass over some trees as I 
unfit for their purpose. The bark of /Jand| 
y is of very inferior quality, and 1 have been 
informed is never collected, except for the 
purpose of adulteration. A fragrant oil, sold 
under the name of 41 Clove oil,” is obtained 
by distillation from the leaves of the culti¬ 
vated cinnamon-tree, and the roots yield, 

nnder a similar process, a certain quantity of 
camphor. The ripe seeds contain some amount 
of stearine, but I cannot learn that it is now 
extracted for any purpose.” Thw. En. l J l, Zeyl. 
p. 252. L J 

CINNAMON. Eng. 

Darsiui Ait. Tuj. DalchiniGvz.HiND. 

, too. Kinnaiuon IIkb. 

Tlwefckyaboh Bvkm. Canella It. Lat. Pout. 

But. Cinnamomuw Lat. 
Uunelle Fii, Kaiuamauis Malay. 

Zumnet, Kanehl Gib. Kaimanis „ 

ttmnawomum of Herod. Kulitmauis 
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Katu karua Maleal. Rassu kurunday Singh. 
Dar chini Pers. Canela # Sp. 

Dalcheni „ Carruwa puttai Tam. 

Daraoita Sans. Karuwa ,, 

Kakynnama Singh Sannalavanga putta Tbl. 

ICurundu ,, 

Cinnamon is the bark of Cinnamomuni 
Zeylanicum, Nees von Esenbeck, (Laurus 
Ginnamoum , Linn.), and the True Cinnamon 
of the shops. Cinnamon is the Kinnemon of 
Exod. xxx. 23 (see BibleCycl. ii. p. 210), and 
the K iwpdwfiov of Herodotus, a name which he 
states the Greeks learned from the Phoenicians. 
The name seems derived from the Singalese 
Kakynnama (dulce lignum), or tbo Malay 
Kaimanis , which Mr, Marshall says is some¬ 
times pronounced Kainamanh . (v. Andy, of 
Hind. Med . 84 and 141.) Two varieties of 
cinnamon are known in commerce, that of 
Ceylon and Cayenne and the Chinese cinna¬ 
mon, which is of far inferior quality, and 
often smelling most distinctly of bugs. A 
third species, considered by Fee to be the 
bark of the larger branches and trunks of 
cinnamon trees, grown in all sorts of soils 
and localities, is the Mato cinnamon of the 
Portuguese (Canella mata or plata) tho wild 
eanclla of the Dutch; and the Kapoor Cou- 
roundou of the Ceylonese. 

Ceylon has ever been the chief place of 
production. From the earliest period at 
which any record existed concerning the use 
of this spice, and which extends back to the 
days of the Roman republic, up to the year 
1760, during the latter portion of the Dutch 
rule in Ceylon, cinnamon grew, in a wild state, 
amongst the thick jungles of the low and hilly 
country, the best always having been cut 
upon tho light soil of the maritime provinces. 
The tree is found only in the western, south¬ 
ern and central provinces, and there appears 
little doubt that it was the abundance of cin¬ 
namon growing on the west const of the 
island, which induced the first Portuguese 
settlers to fix the scat of their government at 
Colombo, a spot devoid of any harbour or 
shelter for shipping. Iu 1833 the trade in 
this article was thrown open to the public, 
and six years later the government commen¬ 
ced the sale of their preserved plantations by 
monthly auctions. In this way the whole of 
them, with but one exception, have been dis¬ 
posed of, chiefly to the British merchants and 
capitalists. The forests are still searched for 
the jungle cinnamon by the natives, especial¬ 
ly when there happens to be a little better 
demand for the spice, but the quality of this 
sort is far below that of the cultivated bark, 
as much as three-fourths of it being generally 
devoid of any flavour or aroma. During the 
early part of the Dutch rule in Ceylon their 
yearly shipments amounted to 10,000 bales 



CIRCAR. 


CIRCASSIA. 


of 88 lbs. each, of which 2,000 were for 
India, Persia and Arabia. These latter 
places have long ceased to take any cinna¬ 
mon, whilst the exports to Europe have been 
reduced to 7,000 bales of l()0 lbs. in 1849, 
6,000 bales in 1850, and 5,800 bales in 1851, 
although the selling price in the London mar¬ 
ket had been brought down to about one- 
third to that realized twenty years before. 
In 1835, the export duty in Ceylon was 2s. 
Gd., and 2s., according to quality ; it is now 
only 4d. per lb. on all sorts. Almo l all the 
Ceylon cinnamon is sent to Britain, and in 
the five years 1816 to 18.50, the average im¬ 
ports amounted to 251 tons, but Britain uses 
only about 14 tons and the rest is all re-export¬ 
ed. Capper. Thwaitcs. O'Shaugh. Statist, 
of Commerce. Hoyle, 

CINNAMON STONE. One of the infe¬ 
rior gems. It is found in Ceylon. See 
Gems. 


CINNAMUS. See Greeks of Asia. 
CINNARA, are genii, and male dancers in 
Swarga, the heaven of Jmlra .—Sir IF. Joves, 
p, 270, p. xiii. See Lmlra. 


CINTA 13E SEDA. Si*. Ribbon. 
C1NTBA ORANGE. Citrus aurantimn. 
CIOCCOLATA. It. Chocolate. 

Cl POLL A. It. Onion. 

CIRC A ETIJS GALLIUUS, Gmfa, The 
Common Serpent Eagle 


C- LracliydactyluH. Meyer, 


Sap maril 
M al patar 
Samp mar 
Pambu Piauchi 


Rf.no. 

Can. 

Mind. 

Tam. 


Pa mu la g^dja Tim. 

Kawul of the Wngri 
Kondatelle of the Ver- 
kali. 


This Serpent Eagle is found in the south of 
Europe, Ninth Africa, common all over India 
and Asia, has been killed in Denmark ; but 
never in the British Islands, prefers the open 
ground, questing like a harrier. It eats any 
creature, but snakes and lizards are its chief 
food, hovering in the air, and pouncing down 
suddenly like a stone. It seizes the snake 
by the head with its talons, and the snake 
often twines its body around the bird, and 
so encumbers it that it is occasionally so 
caught. Jerdon. 

CIRCAR. In the muliomedan land re¬ 
venue system, Circar is a sub-division of a 
Soobah. The N. W. Provinces of India, ex¬ 
cluding the Saugur and Nerbudda Territories, 
comprise no complete soobah, but only por¬ 
tions of the four soobahs of Agra, Allahabad, 
Delhi, and Oudh. Each soobah was divid¬ 
ed into a certain number of Circars, and 
each Circar into Pergunahs or Meluils, 
(which arc used as equivalent expressions) 
and tlio Pergunahs again are aggregated into 
Du&tours or districts; and as the Pcrgunah of 
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the same Dustoor are of course always con¬ 
tiguous, the Dustoor statement in old Regis¬ 
ters, if copied with any regard to correctness, 
frequently forms a very important means of 
the verification of doubtful names. Soobah 
is an Arabic word, signifying a head of 
money, or a granary. Circar is literally a 
chief, a supervisor. Dustoor, besides signify¬ 
ing a rule, is also a Minister, a moonshee. 
Pergunah means tax-paying land, as well as 
a perfume composed of various ingredients. 
The title of Soobahdar, or lord of the Soobah, 
is long subsequent to Akbar’s time. Sipha- 
salnr was then the only designation of the 
Emperor’s Viceroy in each Soobah. Under 
the British, the country known as the North¬ 
ern Circars stretches for 470 miles from 
Orissa southward between the Eastern ghauts 
and the sea. It was not till A. D. 1476, 
that the mahomediuis of the Decau extended 
their arms to the Northern Circars. At this 
time Oria, the rajah of what is now the 
Ganjam country, died without issue, and his 
adopted sonMungul Roy, and his cousin Hum- 
ner (?) became competitors for the succession. 
I)uringMalimoud , sume(in 1512),theBahminee 
Dynasty was dismembered, and five Dc- 
canee kingdoms set up. The country now 
known as w The Northern Circars,” fell under 
the dominion of the Ivootub Shahee states, 
whose capital was Goleonda or Hyderabad. 
That portion south of the Godavery became 
tributary without difficulty, Wistna Doe or 
Gajeputty, a powerful prince of Orissa, who 
ruled in llajahmundry and Chicacole, with¬ 
held submission, and it was not till A. I). 
1571 that bis pretensions were lowered. The 
Northern Circars territory was occupied by 
the British in 17 W.—Elliot. Annl. Ind. 
A dm. Vol. XI, 243. 

CIRCASSIA, the Clierkas or Tcherkass of 
Asiatics, is on the northern face of the Cau¬ 
casus. It contains many tribes of various 
appearance and dignity, some of whom allege 
an Arab descent, others are Tartars from 
Changisli Khan. They divide themselves into 
three classes, princes, nollc3, and vassals; 
the latter, like the clans of Scotland, being 
faithfully attached to their chieftains. Their 
young women are famed for their beauty, 
and are sought for in the neighbouring 
kingdoms. They are brought up in simple 
and domestic habits by their mothers, are 
taught the use of the needle in decorative 
works, and to make their own clothes and 
those of the men of their family, and ore 
otherwise very carefully reared. 

Soon aflcr a girl is born, her waist is encir¬ 
cled by a leathern bandage, sewn light, and 
which only gives way afterwards to the natu¬ 
ral growth of the child. It is then icplaccd 
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by another; and so o^, till tho shape is com 
pletely formed, according to the taste of the 
country. On the marriage night, the hus¬ 
band cuts the cincture with his poignard. 
After marriage the women are kept very close, 
not even their husband’s own relations being 
suffered to vis it them ; but a man has no 
objection to allow a stranger to be alone with 
his wife. For-it is a strict rule with the 
Circassians, never to be seen by a third 
person in the presence of their wives. Among 
other tribes of the Caucasus, and particularly 
that of the Kisty, wbon a traveller arrives at 
one of their abodes, the host orders one of 
his daughters to do the honours of his recep¬ 
tion, to take care of his horse and baggage, to 
prepare his meals, and to remain with him. 
With the natives of a part of Lapland, not very 
far from Torneo, the wife of the host takes 
care of his guest during his sojourn under 
her husband’s roof. The tribes seem to have 
been of dissimilar origin, but they are 
alike famed for the warlike habits of the 
men and tho beauty of their young women. 
In the time of Selim I the Mamaluks were all 
slaves of pure Circassian blood. More re¬ 
cently, only the Borgite Mamaluks were of 
Circassian origin.—Wo to ot Circassians, hg 
Charles To use fan. Porters Travels , Vo i. /. 
p. 141, 144. Lond. As. Trans, Vul. 1. LbS* 
See Kabarda. 

CIRCLE, under the form of a winged 
circle, the Assyrians worshipped the supremo 
deity. The buddhist wheel of the law to be 
seen on the Caves of Ellora and Ajunta was 
probably borrowed from the Assyrians, as it 
reminds us of the wheel within wheel of 
Ezekiel.— Gal, Rev. 18G8. 

CIRC UM AMBULAT10 N of sacred places, 
has ever beeu part of the ritual of worship 
of Asiatic nations. The mahomedan in 
circumambulation “ Touafpresents his left 
shoulder ; the hindu in Pradakshina walk 
round with the right side towards the fane or 
idol, and the buddhista turn similarly. The 
latter would appear to be the original form of 
the rite. Its conjectural significance is an 
imitation of tho procession of the heavenly 
bodies, the motion of the spheres, and the 
ances of the angels, These are also imitat¬ 
ed in the circular whirlings of the Dervishes. 
El Shahistani informs us that the Arab 
philosophers believed the sevenfold circuiu- 
ambulation to be symbolical of the motion 
ot the planets rouud the sun. It was adopted 
y the Creeks and Romans, whose Ambamlia 
and Amburbalia appear to be eastern super- 
?. itions, introduced by Numa, or tbe priestly 
uie of princes, into their pantheism. And in 
ntain the processions round the parish pre¬ 


serve the form of the ancient rite.—Burton's 
Pilgrimage io Meccah Vol . iii. p. 204. 

CIRCUMBAIU, a small town in the 
Carnatic in L. 13' 39 J N. and L. 79' 32° E. 
near Tripaty. It is 3G0 feet above the sea. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Khutna, Arab. | Sooutan, Hind. 

The Phrenicians had this rite in common 
with the Egyptians and the Jews, and they 
; acknowledge havinj derived it from the 
former. According to Bunsen (iv. 273) it was 
1 not followed amongst the Phoenicians. The 
Egyptians and Jews were alike in the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision. (Herodotus ii. 36.) It 
seems to have been a Semitic rite, which 
Abraham revived, for Abraham was 99 years 
old when he circumcised himself, Ismael his 
son was thirteen, and Isaac was one year old. 

This rite is practised amongst all the Jew¬ 
ish people and most mahomedaus. Tho pre¬ 
scribed timo is in infancy,though the poverty of 
the parents and other circumstances sometimes 
retard its performance. It is performed with 
some ceremonial and in presence of the friends 
of the family. Amongst the peoplo in tho 
gulf of Carpentaria, all the males before the a<jre 
of 12 or 14 years undergo this rite. This 
custom is uot derived from the Macassars, the 
latter affirming that it existed previous to tho 
commencement of their intercourse with the 
coast. But this singular custom is not 
confined to the tribes of the north-west horn 
of the Gulph of Carpentaria. Flinders ob¬ 
served a case upon the Wellesley Islands, 
and the custom is also prevalent amongst 
the natives of certain parts of the south 
coast of Australia. It will be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to discover now the origin 
of this custom. Mr. Earl observes that a 
peculiar formation prevails among the abor¬ 
igines of this run t of Australia, and also of 
the adjacent coast of New Guinea, which 
renders the practice exceedingly conducive to 
comfort and health. The rue of circumci¬ 
sion is not once mentioned in the Koran. It 
is considered as an act of imitative practice, 
founded on the example of the disciples, but 
not on that of Mahomed himself. In Oman, on 
the shores of the PersianGulf, among the Chris¬ 
tians of Abyssinia, and in Egypt among the 
Arabs and Copts, the custom is prevalent. 
At Bosra and Bagdad, all the women 
of Arabian blood circumcise their daughters 
its well as their sons. At Kahira, the wo¬ 
men who perform this operation are as well 
known as midwives. They are openly called 
into houses from the streets, without any 
secret being made of the iutention with which 
they are invited. This is noticed by several 
mahomedan writers, viz., in the Dur-ul- 
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C1RSIUM ARGYRACANTHUM. 


CISSUS CARNOSA. 


Mukhtar, the Taktavi, and Fattah*ul-Muain, CIRRODES. See Cirrhadae. Kabul, p. 
and according to the last book, it is the inner 434. 


labia that are removed.— Earl in Ethn. Lib. 
Vol.I. Niebuhr Travels, Vol II., 250 , 251. 
Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, Vol II, p. 339. 
Bunsen's Egypt , iv, 273. Herodotus lib. II, 
36. 

CIRCUS, a genus of birds of the order 
Raptores or birds of prey, and sub-family 
Circinm. 

Circus (cruginosus. (‘ Marsh Harrier.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: very common in 
India. Migrates in Scandinavia. 

Circus cyaneus . Hen Harrier of Europe, 
Asia, Africa: the American C. uliginosus 
barely, if at all, separable. In India common 
in the Sub-Himalaya region and its vicinity • 
being replaced southward by C. Swainsonii 
(Pallidus of Sykes.) 

Circus cineraceus (C. Montagui ; ‘Montagu’s 
Harrier.’) Europe, S. Asia, Africa : very 
common in India. i 

Circus Swainsonii (the Pallidus of Sykes) is 
regarded by Professor Schlegel as a local 
variety of C. cineraceus; had he said so of C. 
cyaneus , it would be moro intelligible, as the 
affinity is much closer with cyaneus ; neverthe¬ 
less, both Swainsonii and cineraceus appear to 
be common throughout Africa, as both likewise 
are in India, inhabiting the same districts, and 
each remaining ever true to its distinctive cha¬ 
racters; while cyaneus also inhabits the vicini¬ 
ty of the Himalaya, together with both 
the others. See Aves, Birds. 

CIRE. Fit. War, 

Cl HE A CACHETER. Fr. Sealing Wax. 
CIRE D’ESPAGNE. Fr. Scaling Wax. 
OIRRHADiE. In the Sanscrit tale of 
the Hero and the Nymph occurs the word 
Vedhaka; in some copies Rechaka is explained 
to be a Kirata, a forester, and the Kiratawere 
known to the classical geography of ancient 
Europe as the Cirrhadae or Cirrodes. They 
were the occupants of Sogdiana near the river 
Oxus. The term Kirata, however, seems to 
have been general and applied to the savage 
mountain, non-Aryan, tribes, to whom the 
Aryan races were opposed. Some of them 
were in the south of the peninsula on the 
Coromandel coast. 


I CIS. A Latin word in use amongst geo¬ 
graphers of Europe, to indicate a country on 
the hither side of rivers or mountains, as 
Cis-Himalaya, Cis-Indus, &c.; Trans, another 
Latin word, is used to indicate the further 
side, as Trans-Indus, &c. 

CISSAMPELOS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Mcnisperrnaceae. C. con vol vu- 
lacca occurs in Dindigul, Rajmahal and Ne- 
paul; Cissampolos obtecta, of the Garhwal 
mountains, yields an ardent spirit in distil¬ 
lation. For notices of C. capeba, C. glabra, 

| C. hernandifolia, C. hexandra, and C. tetran- 
( dra. See Parcira brava. 

(JISSAMrELOS DISCOLOR. Wal. 
Syn. of Clypea Burmanni, W. and A. 

CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA. Linn. 

Pareira Eng. Weni wasla Singtt, 

Duk-nirbisee Bind., K. Pata Tel. 

W. P. 

The extract of Pareira is a valuable astrin¬ 
gent diuretic, in doses of twenty grains dis¬ 
solved in water thrice daily. Tho extract 
of nemooka, C. hernandifolia, affords a good 
silljstitute for this useful article. An infu¬ 
sion of nemooka is also made. In its use 
and dose, it is the same as the infusion of 
Pareira, for which the nemooka is an efficient 
substitute.— fteng. P/tar />. 302. 

CISSA, a genus of birds of the Jay mag¬ 
pies, the sub-family Garrulinm and order 
iusessorcs. Two species occur in India. Cissa 
pyrrhocyanea, and 0. puella, Blyth. J. A. 
S. XVIII, 810 ;G. Pyrrhocyanea (Wagler), 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia,' pt. 1. C. puella, writes 
Dr. Kclaart, is perhaps the handsomest 
bird in Ceylon. It is rather numerous about 
Newera Elia, but not seen in the low 
country. It is distinguished not less by 
the beautiful blue colour which enlivens its 
plumage, than by the elegance of its form and 
the grnce of its attitudes. It frequents the 
hill country and is found about the mountain 
streams at Newera elia and elsewhere.— Ten¬ 
ant's Sketches of the Natural History of Cey¬ 
lon. 


CIRRH1PEDIA. Of this class of Molluscs 
the Balanus, or barnacle, occurs in India. 

CIRRHOPETALUM, a genus of plants of 
the order Orchiacese. In India are C. albi- 
dum, caudatum, csespitosum, cornutum, fim- 
briatum, grandiflorum, Lindleyanum, Mac- 
craeil macrophyllum, Neilgherrense, Roxbur- 
ghii, Walkerianum. 

CIPtSIUM ARGYRACANTHUM, C. hor- 
ridulum and C. lanceolatum, flowering plants 
belonging to the order Matricariaceeo, t 
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OISSIA. A town mentioned by Herodo¬ 
tus, is the Susiana of Strabo, and the modern 
Khuzistan. See Khuzistan. 

CISSUS. A genus of plants of the natu¬ 
ral order Ampelidem. C. adnata, C. auricu- 
lata, C. carnosa, C. edulis, C. quadrangularis 
occur in India. 

CISSUS ARBOREA, Forsk, Syn. of 
Salvadora persica, Linn . 

CISSUS CARNOSA. Lam. 
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CIS-SUTLEJ STATES. 

C. capreolata ? , Vitis carnosa. Wall. 
TC-irik of Chenab. Vallur of BEA8. 

Amalbel Gidardak oflUyr. 

Drakri of Beas. 

A pretty climber, growing in the plains of 
the Punjab and in the valleys of the N. W. 
Himalaya, from 2000 to 8000 feet. It is eaten 
by camels; and in Jummoo the root, ground 
with black pepper, is applied to boils.-— 
Dr .«/. L. Stewart. 

CISSUS EDULIS, the square stemmed 
vine, grows in Ceylon. Its stem, like that of 
the Vitis Indica when freshly cut, yields a 
copious draught of pure tasteless fluid, and 
is eagerly sought after by elephants.— Ten- 
nerd, 

CISSUS QUADARANGULARIS. Wall. 

Vitis qivulrangularis. Wall. 

Nillur ki binj Dik. i Pemndei coddi and 

„ „ paat „ *'lley Tam. 

Harjora Hind. NulU*ru tige vitulu, 

Vajravalli Sans. and aku Tkl. 

Stems four angled, winged and jointed ; it 
has all the properties of a parasite; the stems i 
are succulent, and beaten up into a paste, are 
given by the natives for asthma.— HiddelL 

CISSUS SETOSUS. Roxb. Syn. of Vi. 
tis setosa, Wall . 

CIS-SUTLEJ STATES. By the treaty 
with the sovereign of the Punjab, Runjeet 
Sing, of the 26th April 1809, he undertook | 
not to make or allow any encroachment on 
the states on the left bank of the Sutlej. The 
largest of these were 

Puttiala. Kulsiah. Dzalguih. 

Jheend. Malcir Kotla. Mnnidot. 

Nabha. Furreedkot. llaikot. 

Patiala was formed by a Jat family, of 
the Sikh religion, who emigrated from the 
Manjah, about five generations back. The 
area is 5412 sq.m, with a population of 

l, 586,000, and a revenue of Ik 30,00,000. 

Jheend territory lias an area of 123G sq. 

m. and a population of 311,000 souls, with 
a revenue of four lakhs of rupees. The 
maharajah is a Jat, of the Sikh faith, and of 
the same descent as the maharajah of Patiala. 
In 1857, this chief was the first person who 
marched against the mutineers at Delhi. 

Nabha territory has an area of 863 sq. m., 
a population of 276,000 souls, and a revenue 
of four lakhs. The chief is of the same stock 
as the maharajahs of Patiala and Jheend, 
but is the elder branch of the family. The 
family behaved ill \n the Sikh war of 1845-6, 
but did well in the revolt of 1857, and were 
rewarded by a grant of land out of the Jhujiur 
territory. 

Kuhiah territory has an area of 155 sq. 
m., and a population of 62,000 souls with a 
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revenue of Rs. 1,30,000- The family came 
from the village of Kulsiah in the Manjha. 

Maleir Kotlah has 156 sq. m., with a popu¬ 
lation of 46,200 souls, and a revenue of one 
lakh. The family came originally from Kabool. 

Farecd Kot consists of Farecd Kot proper, 
and Kot-kupoorah, is S. W. of Ferozpur, 
borders to the S. E. on P.ttiala. It has an 
area of 643 sq.m, and a population of 51,000 
souls, with a revenue of Its. 75,000. 

Mimdote is a mahomedau chieftaincy, 
and was re-established in 1863. 

The minor Cis-Sutlej chiefs were deprived 
of their sovereign powers, and the police man¬ 
agement of their estates was assumed by the 
British Government, all customs duties were 
abolished without compensation, except in the 
case of the Nawab of Konjpoora and the 
mir of Kotahar, and the chiefs were re¬ 
duced to the rank of ordinary jaghiredars. 
These were eighty in number, with revenues 
varying from Rs. 250 to Rs. 71,900. 

C1STACE;E, the Rock-rose tribe of plants; 
one genus is the Helianthemum. 

O LSTICOLA CUK3IT ANS. Frank lin. The 
Grass warbler of Ceylon, C. schcenicola, 
Bonap. That from Algiers is undistinguish- 
able from Indian specimens, unless it be that 
j the average size is rather larger, and the 
l black upon the crown predominates more. 
If procured m India, this Algerian specimen 
would scarcely be remarked even as a slight 
variety.— Mr. Myth's Deport. 

CISTIOOLA OMALURA, and C- ruficeps. 
See Birds. 

CISTI TREES. The Cytinus hypocistus. 
See Balanophora. 

C1STUDO, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Chelonia, of which C. Amboinensis occurs in 
Amboyna, C. dentata in Java, and C. trifas- 
ciata in China. See Reptiles. 

CITA-MERDU. Mal. Menispermum cor- 

1 difolium. 

CISTE also LADENIFERE. Fr. Lada- 
num, or Labdanum. 

CITHERN. Eng. A musical instrument, 
supposed to have obtained its name from the 
Sih-tara, the three stringed lute of the East, 
supposed to be the source of the word guitar. 

CiTUACJLE, or Aurantiacese, Citron 
Worts, or the Orange Tribe, are dicotyle¬ 
donous polypetalous plants, and the Orange, 
Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, Pompelmoose, For¬ 
bidden Fruit, aud Citron are the produce 
of this order. The Wampa, a fruit highly 
esteemed in China and the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, is produced by Cookia punctata. The 
fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia is delicious, aud 
that of Triphasia very agreeable. The .dSgle 
marmelos is used in medicine and a perfimo 
is made from its rind. 
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C1TRULLUS CUCURBITA, 


CITRUS AURANTIUM. 


CITRIC ACID. Eng. 

Lime Juice Eng. Agro o sugo de 

Juadeliinon. Ffi. limone It. 
Zitronon Baft. Ger. Acidum citricum Lat. 

1 Jugo de limou Sr. 

This occurs in commerce either in the form 
of the pure juice of lemons and limes, or 
crystallized by a chemical process. 

CITRINE MYROBALAN. Terminalia 
citrina. See Myrobalan. 

CITRON. Eng. Citrus mcdica, Linn. 

Beg poora Beng. Turanj Htnd. 

Sukkat Dan. Confetti di cedro It. 

Citronat verd Fit. Acitrou verde Sr. 

Saccade Ger. 

The citron is cultivated in many parts 
of India. It grows freely in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and Dr. Mason met with citron 
trees in the jungles apparently in¬ 
digenous, The fruit however is much inferior 
to the Bengal citron.— Mason. See Citrus 
medica. Citrus limonum. 

CITRONE. Ger. Limes. 

CITBONELLA GRASS. See Andropogon ; 
Citronella oil. 

CITRONELLA OIL, is described by Sim- 
monds as a product of the Citronella grass, 
which grows in the southern provinces of 
Ceylon, and about Galle, several estates in 
the neighbourhood of which city are culti¬ 
vated with it. The exports of this oil from 
Ceylon, in the three years 1850 to 1852, 
were 

Year. Ounces. Value. Year. Ounces. Value. 

1850 80,048 £3,344 11852 131,780 £2,806 

1851 114,959 3,7421 

Simmond’s Comm . Products , Paye 513. 
CITRONIER. Fr. Limes. 

CITRULLOS COLOCYNTIIIS. Scurd. 

Cucumis colocynthis. Linn. 

Hanzal Arab. Ma<jal Him 

Makhal Beng. Veku matti MaLKal. 

Indrawan Dux. Pari Kumati Tam, 

Colocynth plant Eng. Patsakaia, Tel. 

Bitter apple ,> Chilti papara ,, 

Pakyoth and Wild Eti pueneha ,, 

Gourd of Scrip- Verri puclieha ,, 

ture ,, Papara bud am a ,, 

Kolukunthois Greek. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, Kamaon, 
near the Jumna and in Japan.— ltoxb. iii, 
719. 

CITRULLIJS CUCURBITA. Scrrjid. 

Cucurbita ci trull ns L. Cucumia citrullus. 

Pha Rai Burm. Turmuz Hind. 

Water melon Eng. Turbuz „ 

Hindwana Panj. Matbira Panj. 

Cultivated throughout the south and cast of 
Asia. In the Punjab plains, if not really wild, 
it is apparently so, and covers the ground for 
miles in sandy deserts near Sirsa, and in the 
Sind Sagur Doab, ripening in' the cold 
weather.— Roxb, iii, 719, Dr. J<L, Stewart. 
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CITRULLUS. FISTULOSUS. Stocks. 

Tiud, Rind. I Dilpasaud, Hind. 

Albiuda, „ | 

A small round gourd commonly cultivated 
along the line of the Indus from Lahore to 
Sind ; said to be meroly a cultivated variety 
of C. cucurbita. It is cooked as a gourd, 
and has a pleasant flavour when young.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart. 

CITRUS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Oitracere, several species of which grow 
wild, or are cultivated in the south and east of 
Asia, and all of them furnish useful products. 
C. aurantitim, of Risso, yields its fruit, the 
orange; one essential oil from the rind ; 
another from the flowers, the oil of neroli, and 
the wood is also of value in the arts. Citrus 
decumana of Linnseus furnishes the valuable 
pumalo or shaddock fruit, and the Cum-quat 
fruit of China is from the Citrus olivaeformis. 
The lime fruit of the Citrus limetta of Risso, 
is valuable for its juice, the lime juice which is 
used, as a preservative from sickness ; and the 
Citrus limonum of Risso furnishes the useful 
lemon fruit, the rind of which yields an essential 
oil, or is used in cookery as lemon peel, while 
the juice of the fruit forms a source of the lime 
juice. Independently of the historical fact that 
citrons and lemons at least were obtained from 
the Persians, it is certain from the researches 
of Wallioh and other Indian botanists, that it 
is among tho lower ranges of the hills in Ne- 
paul, and extending most probably into China 
also, that the wild plants of the genus Citrus 
find a home. 

CITRUS AURANTIUM. Linn. 

C. nobilis, Lour . 

The tree and fruit- 

Nailing Ar. Jeruk Malay. 

Naranj ,, Madra also cherru 

Kan da Nibu ? Beng. narranji Maleal. 

Li eng inau BuRM. Naranj Pers. 

Sung zen „ Pomeranzen Res. 

Orangen Dut. Swadunaringa Sans, 

Orange Eng. Nagrauga also 

Common or sweet jambiia ,, 

Onego i, Narangas Sp. 

Oranges Fr. Kitchili cheddi Tam. 

Pomeranzen Gbr. Kolinjy cheddi „ 

Narangi Hind. Kamala phallao Tel. 

Konla „ Narijachettu ,, 

Melaranee It. Kichidi cliettu „ 

Simao manis Malay. Kittali kaya „ 

Jernk manis „ Narangamu „ 

The orange is not mentioned by the ancient 
authors, either of Europe or Arabia, and is 
supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe after the middle ages. Dr. Royle 
states that the orange and lemon are natives 
of India, the orange being found on the Neil- 
gherries, on the borders of the Sal forests 
of Sylhet, and, perhaps, also in China. Mr. 
W. Elliot states that a very small variety 
of the orange (" lda-chettu, Tel “ Chota 



CITUS BERGAMIA. 


CITRUS JArONICA. 


kichili, Hind;” *Kri kittali, Can;’* which 
is the C. variatro of fleyne, 57 Musk orange) 
grows both cultivated and wild in all the 
hilly country of the Circars ; and, he asks, 
if it be the original of the cultivated Citrus 
aurantium. The orange tree is extensively 
cultivated, The finest sorts are the Cintra, 
Cowlah, and a small sweet orange which grows 
on a tree more like-a creeper, The principal 
method of culture is by budding, the stocks 
generally being either seedlings or cuttings 
from the sweet lime. The best Cintra, with 
a thin close rind, is produced upon the 
seedling stock, and it is said that the fruit 
grown upon the sweet lime stock is gene¬ 
rally close and soft: this is very percepti¬ 
ble with some of the oranges. The best time 
for budding Is in the cold season. The leaves 
are rather bitter, and contain essential oil. 

A still more fragrant oil, called oil of neroli 
by the perfumers, is afforded by the flowers. 
The berries while unripe are gathered, dried, 
and turned in the lathe to the size of peas, 
and are used in issues on account of their fra¬ 
grant odour. The rind or peel of the orange 
is bitter and aromatic, and affords a very 
useful stomachic tincture and syrup. The 
juice of the ripe fruit contains sugar, ma¬ 
lic and citric acids, citrate of lime, muci¬ 
lage, albumen and gum. Like the lemon 
juice it makes an excellent cooling drink, and 
is an invaluable specific in the treatment of 
scorbutic diseases. The seeds of the orange; 
yield oil by expression, but not available in • 
any quantity,— O' Shaughnessy, Eng . Cyc., p. j 
] 120. Voigt , Elliot, Ainslie , Hoyle, Riddell j 

CITRUS BERGAMIA. Risso and Poit. 
lloxb.; W. and A. 

Citrus limetta, I) C - | Citrus acida. Moxl- iii. 390. 


Nibu 

Beng. Limu, Nimbu 

Hind. 

Than.ba-ya 

BujtM. Eru mitchi ua- 


Shouk 

.. rakam Malkal. 

Limboo 

Duk. Nimbooka 

Sans. 

Acid lime 

Eng. Dehi 

Singh. 

Bergamotte lime 

„ Eliinickam 

Tam. 

Lime 

„ Gajanimma 

Tel. 

Common lime 

„ Nirnma chettu 


Sour „ 

„ ,, Pandu 

H 


Jambira Nimma 



Grows in Peninsular India, Bengal, Assam, 
Sunda and Molucca Islands. There are many 
varieties, round, small, spongy, smooth, thick 
skinned and yellow juiced. The Arab variety 
from Muscat is large. Large varieties of the 
acid lime are diffused all over the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces; «Ad Europeans usually call 
them citrons, but the trees are easily distin¬ 
guished by their leaves, as the leaf of the 
citron is simple, while that of the large lime 
is winged, The varieties known in Hindustan 
are: 


Pati-Neboo, common round lime. 

Gora „ thick-skinned, small oval lime. 

Khaghazi neboo, long, small lime. 

China-gora „ China lime, yellow juiced 
lime, 

Kamurali neboo, large, oval, smooth skin¬ 
ned lime. 

Rungpore neboo, round, smooth-skinned 
lime. 

Taba neboo, a large globose spongy-skinned 
lime. 

Drs» Roxb . Mason, O'Shaughnessy. Voigt. 
CITRUS BIGARADIA. Duhamel. 


C. Bigaradia 

| Citrus vulgaris. 

Mae Fadyn 

Alt. 1 Seville orange Eng. 

Bitter orange 

Eng. 1 

It also yields the Neroli oil. 

CITliUS DEOUMANA. Linn. ; W. and 

A .; Roxb. 


Bator nibu 

Bkng . Bambal i naringi Maleal. 

Batavi „ 

„ Paravata, Sans. 

Batabi „ 

„ Maha naram Singh. 

Shouk tung 

BtiRM. Jamboola ,, 

Chueotrah 

Dijk. Pumpalimas clieddi Tam. 

Bum pie moso 

Eng. Bambalimas „ „ 

Shaddock 

„ Bombarimasa chettu Tel. 

Pummalo 

„ Pampara panaaa „ 

Ohakotra 

Hind. Pulla pampara pa* 

PoomplomooH 

Malay. nasa (acid var) „ 


| This is the shaddock of the West Indies. 

1 It is the largest of the orange tribe, and is 
largely cultivated in Southern Asia in gar¬ 
dens ; the varieties are red and white, the for¬ 
mer being preferred by some persons. The tree 
grows to a large size in a rich soil, and re¬ 
quires much pruning ; the best time for doing 
this is when the crop of fruit is off; fiue fruit 
has been produced from the seed. The tree, 
when planted, should have a space of twelve 
| feet all round it: the blossom is used for 
flavouring sweetmeats. It is a fine fruit, 
cooling and aperieut, and in taste somewhat 
resembles a fine orange.—A wshV, p. 231. 
Riddell Mason. Roxb. iii, 393. 

CITRUS GALGALA. At Lahore, a spe¬ 
cies of lemon the size of a double fist, called 
Galgala, is pickled for domestic use and much 
eaten by the natives.— Uonibergcr,p. 258. 

CITRUS JAPON1CA. The “ Kumquat 
is extensively grown by the Chinese in pots and 
at one season of the year the plant is literally 
covered with its small, oval, orange-coloured 
fruit. This, as well as various other species 
of the orange,is mixed with the forced flowers, 
and together produce an excellent effect. It 
is grown in Cliusan, in groves, on the sides 
of the lower hills. The plants are all ar¬ 
ranged in rows about four feet apart, average 
three or four feet high, and do not exceed six' 
feet. Mr. Fortune thinks if the “ kumquat” 
were better known in Europe, it would be high¬ 
ly prized for decorative purposes during the 
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CITRUS LIMONUM. 


CITRUS VULGARIS. 


winter months. It is much more hardy than 
any other of its tribe; it produces hs (lowers 
and fruit in great abundance, and it would 
doubtless prove a plant of easy cultivation. 
Iu order, however, to succeed with it as well 
as the Chinese do, one little fact should be 
kept in view, namely, that all the plants of 
the orange-tribe which bear fruit in a small 
state are grafted.— Fortune, p. 122. 

CITRUS LIMKITA. Rusoatni Port. 

Citrus limotta ifotto. D. 0. Citrus hyatrix D . G. 
Sweet lime Eng. Mi ilia Ncbou Him 

The sweet lime of the Moluccas, but culti¬ 
vated in India.— lloxb, iii, 31)2. 

CITRUS LIMONUM. Rim. 


Citrus mcdjea. R»xb. 


Lemon 

An. 

Li mown 

Oku. 

Kimbuka 

Bkng. 

Korna Nnbu HiND.Bmj. 

Nibu 

» 

Limoni 

It. 

Lembo 

M 

Nitnbu, Limn 

Feus. 

Lieng maw 

Bukm. 

LiuioPB 

Rout. 

Limoenen 

Dot. 

Limonii 

Bus. 

Lemon 

Eng. 

Jumbira 

Sans. 

Citron, Limon 

Fh. 

Limoucs 

Si\ 


itself. It is a most grateful and useful ma¬ 
terial for the preparation of cooling drinks, 
— O'Shaughnessy. Roylc. Rod. iii. 142. Voigt 
CITRUS MADURENSIS. Lour. 

0. biennis. Uoxb. I Liraonellus Madurenaia, 

I Humph. 

A cultivated shrub of China, Moluccas, 
and Cochin-China, with white and fragrant 
flowers.— Vo«jt. 437. 

CITRUS MEDIO A, R>xb. ; Linn . ;W.AA. 

Citrus liumnum. Rim. 

Limon. Ar. Madalam palum. Tam. 

Atruj. „ Dadimba chettu. Tkl. 

Utn j. ,, Madiphalla also 

Korna nibu. Benq.Hind, Lungatnu. 

B< j g pura. ,, Daba chettu. )f 

Shouk-ta-khwa. Buicm. Nara-dabba. 

Turanj. Duk. IVus. DabbaMadiphala 
Citron. Eno. Fh. chettu. n 

liejoura, limu. Hind. Pedda nimma chettu ,, 

J»ruk? Lemon G.ija nimma „ 

Sushii. Malay. Pulla dabba. ,, 

Bega-pura. Sans. Bija puramu. „ 

Matulumra. Siam. 

i Grows at the foot of the Garrow hills but is 


The Peel. 

Lemon Peol Eno. Zitroim-hellcm Ceu. 

Lames d’ecorce de Scorzo de limone It. 

citron Fr. Corima do citra Sc. 

Dr. Ptoyle found this tree, apparently wild, 
9.t the foot of the Himalaya mountains. It 
grows also in the Garo hills, but it is exten¬ 
sively cultivated ; its fragrant white (lowers 
are tinged with red. 

The essential oil obtained from lemons is 
yellow, light, very volatile. It is prepared by 
rasping the lemons until the oil-vesicles are 
removed. These arc (hen pressed between 
glass plates* and the expressed juice allowed to 
stand till the impurities subside. This oil is 
composed of 10 atoms carbon and 8 atoms 
hydrogen, (citrene). If a current of muriatic 
acid gas be passed through it at a low tempe¬ 
rature, it concretes into a solid mass of 
neutral ciystuls, containing one atom of muri¬ 
atic acid, and forming a salt called muriate of 
citrene. This oil is used chiefly to give 
flavour to various medicinal mixtures, and is 
seldom or never employed by itself. Its 
rind, called Lemon peel> is of a pale yellow 
colour, rough, dotted, odorous, and bitter; 
it is used principally, like the oil, for un¬ 


cultivated and grows to a large size; the outer 
rind very rough and covered with excrescences, 
and when ripe of a deep yellow colour and 
frairrant; used to form a preserve, and the 
juice is made into lemonade. It is propagated 
by cuttings, layers, or seed. A Chinese variety 
has been named C. digitata.— Voigt. 142. 
Roxb. iii. 392. Riddell 

CITRUS MONOPHYLLA. Grows wild 
along the Western Ghauts of the peninsula of 
India.— Riddell. 

CITRUS NOBILIS. Lour. Syn. of Ci¬ 
trus aurantium, Linn . 

CITRUS TOROS A. Grows at Tavoy with 
a leaf that looks like two leaves joined to¬ 
gether, the wings on the petiole being as 
broad, or even broader, than the leaf itself. 
The fruit is small,and there are two varieties, 
one with a smooth, and another with a rough 
skin. Mr. Mason does not find it noticed in 
any of our Indian Floras, but Dr. Pickering 
mot with a similar tree on the Samoan Islands, 
a member of the Philippine Floras.— Mason. 

CITRUS TRIFOLIA. A native of China, 
imd the fruit is about the size of a marble* 
CITRUS VULGARIS. 


parting its aromatic taste to medicines, and Bitter Seville orange Eno. | C. Bigarradia Duhaml 
as a gentle aromatic stimulant. Its juice, The leaves differ from those of the sweet 
the Lemon juice of commerce, contains nearly orange by the petiole only. The flowers are 
2 per 100 of citric acid, water 97 the re* alike in both species. The rind of the fruit 
mainder being gum, malic acid, and extractive j s bitter, acrid, and hot to the taste, the pulp 
matter. In scurvy, lemon juice has long acid and bitter, the seeds excessively bitter, 
been esteemed as a certain specific. As it The bark of the tree participates in these 
is difficult to preserve the juice on long qualities. The rind of the fruit is used in 
voyages, citric acid and the essential oil have making the celebrated liqueur" Curacoa.”— 
been in several cases substituted for the juice O'Shauchnew/, 
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CIVET. 


CLANGULA GLAUCION. 


CITRUS WOOD A the Romans was ex¬ 
travagantly prized ior tables, and is supposed 
to have been the Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent, 
or jointed arbor-vitse, the conifer which 
yields the gum sanderach, The wood was 
distinguished as striped, “ tigrinse j” spotted 
“ pantherin©/’ or speckled “ apiat© /’ Cicero 
gave £9,000 for a Citrus-wood table. 

C1TTURA CYANOTUS, is the forest king¬ 
fisher of Celebes; along with it occur the Mero- 
pogon Forsteni, Carpophaga Forsteni, a fruit 
pigeon of North Celebes. Buceros cassidix, the 
great horn-bill of Celebes. Trichoglossus orna- 
tus, a beautiful brush-tongued paroquet. Cor- 
vus advena, a rare black and white crow. 

CITY of the Willows, name of a secret 
society amongst the Chinese. It is political. 

CITYSUS CAJAN. Linn, ; Roxb .; Willde. 
syn. of Cajanus Indicus, Spreng . W. A. 

CIVET. Eng. Dot. 


Zabad. 

AR. 

Rase; kusturi. Malay. 

Ashbutchegan. 

»» 

Dedes; kasturi. „ 

Jund bedushtar. 

), 

Jabad. „ 

Bivergeil. 

Dut. 

Cautoreo, Port, 

Javad, 

Duk. 

Babuwaja struga. Rua. 

Civette. 

Fr. 

Kasturi. Sans. 

Zibetb. 

Gbr. 

Ghenda-malay- 

Biber-geil. 

»* 

alubeeyum, „ 

Gond'badustar. 

Hind. 

Algalia. Sp. 

C&Btora: zibetto. 

It. 

Kasturi, MunaL Tam. 
Pullughoo-shuttum, ,, 

Dedes. 

Jav. 

Castoreum. 

Lat. 

Kasturi. Tel. 


The civet perfumes of commerce are obtained 
from two sources. One of the civets is a 
concrete substance obtained from two small 
bags in the preputial follicles of the beaver, 
Castor fiber, of both sexes. This is the Civet 
Castor of North America, and is imported into 
India for medicinal purposes. A kind of cas¬ 
tor or civet is also obtainable from the civet 
cats. Civet is used in perfumery, and has a 
powerful scent, resembling musk and amber¬ 
gris. The civets (Viverra), a genus of carni¬ 
vorous animals, approach nearest in their form 
and habits to the fox and the cat. But the dis¬ 
tinctive character of the civets consists in an 
opening near the tail, leading iuto a double 
cavity of considerable size, furnished with 
glands for the secretion of this odorous sub¬ 
stance. When the secretion is in excess, the 
animal frees itself from it by a contractile 
movement, which causes the civet to ooze 
from the bag. This is carefully collected and 
sold (not without adulteration with butter or 
oil, to increase its weight) at a very high 
price.— (O'Shaughnessy, p. 614. Eng. Cyc.) 
In Malay and Javanese this perfume is 
known by the native names of rase and 
dedes, but the Sanscrit Kasturi and the Arabic 
zabad corrupted jabad, are also used as 
flynonyms, and doubtless the Dakhani Javad, 
Malay, Jabad, Eng. Civet, French Civette, and 
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German Zibetb, are all from the Arab*' Labad. 
In the Eastern Archipelago, this article is 
produced by two distinct species of Viverra,V. 
rase and V. zibetha, which are kept in a half 
domesticated state for the purpose of yielding 
it. 'The first is a native of Java, and the last 
of the other largo Eastern islands, where the 
natives of rank are great consumers of this 
perfume, a not generally acceptable one to 
Europeans .—(Craivfurd Die ., p. 100.) A varie¬ 
ty of this termed Poollughoo Skuttum, Tam. 
Javad, Dyk, Civet Cat Perfume, Eng. Ghenda- 
maly alubeeyum, Sans. } is an inferior sort of 
Musk bag procured from a species of civet 
cat, V. zibetha, found in many parts of lower 
Hindoostan. This animal is called in Tamil, 
Poollughoo poonay, and in Telugoo, Poong- 
koo pillie. The article is chiefly used by the 
people as a perfume and in the preparation 
of certain liniments,— (Ains. Mat.Med. p. 192.) 
These animals are carefully kept and tended 
in North Africa, for the sake of the perfume: 
they are also common in South America and 
in the forests of Japan. Civet contains free 
ammonia, resin, fat, and extractiform matter, 
and a volatile oil to which its odoriferous 
properties are due. It is imported into Eng¬ 
land from the Brazils and from Guinea. 
When genuine, it is worth from 30 to 40 shil¬ 
lings an ounce. The civet cats of the south 
east of Asia are as under, 

Viverra Malaccensis.Gmelin. 

rasse.Horsfield. 

gunda.Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 

Indica...Geoffroy. 

Beugalensis.Gray : Illustr. 

pallida.Gray : Illustr. 

Genctta Manillensis.Eydoux. 

The odoriferous substance which the Indian 
civet-cats secrete is identical with civet, though 
not the civet of commerce of Europe. This 
species is not infrequently found in the Burmese 
villages, and its secretion enters into the 
Burmese Materia Medica. In Burmah Mr. 
Mason says there are, 

V. zibetha, Linn. V. orientalis, Hodgson. 

„ undulata, Gray. „ cirettoides ,, 

„ melanurus, Hodgson. 

Another species of civet-cat) the Burmese 
call “ horse-cat,” from the mane on its neck. 
— Mason. A indie. Tomlinson . Crawford, 
O'Sh. McCulloch . 

CIVETTE. Fr. Civet. 

CLADANTHUS ARABICUS. Small dwarf 
plants, bearing yellow flowers .—Riddell 

CLAM. Eng. A mollusc of the genus Tri- 
dacna, common in many parts of the world. 
There are six recent and one fossil species 
known, and the great clam shell of the Archi¬ 
pelago is used in Europe for church fonts. 

CLANGULA QLAJJClOK(Fuligula dan - 
gula ; 1 Golden Eye/) This bird takes the 









CLAUDIUS CAESAR. 


CLAY, 


circuit of the northern regions, N. Africa, 
Sindh, Punjab. See Birds. 

CLANSHIP, somewhat resembling the 
form it assumed in Scotland, prevails amongst 
several of tho Afghan and Baluch races, where 
the adjoining tribes have not as yet amalga¬ 
mated into nationalities. Moral worth, 
national pride, love of country, aud the better 
feelings of clanship, are the chief grounds 
upon which a great peoplo can be raised. 
These fadings are closely allied to self-denial, 
or a w, dingness on the part of each, man to 
give up much for the good of the whole. By 
this, chiefly, public monuments are built, and 
citizens staud by one another in battle ; but 
all these are wanting from most of the races 
occupying British India at present. Many of 
the rajput races are in clans, and mahome- 
danism has given a bond, but even it is not 
strong, and China has tw<* distinct races, the 
Chinese aud the Tartar wholly separate in 
civilization and in aspirations.— Sharp's 
History of Egypt , Vol. p. 278. 

CLARET. Eng. A term generally used 
to designate the red wines, the produce of the 
Bordelais. The most esteemed are Lafitto, 
Latour, Chateau-Margaux, and Ilaut-Brion. 
In France, Claret is a general name for all 
roso coloured wines, and what the English 
call Claret is styled Bourdeaux. 

CLARIFIED BUTTER. Ghee. Hind. 

CLA11KIA, a genus of exotic flowering 
plants, handsome animals, which make a showy 
display in flower borders, their colours are 
rose, white and purple, they ripen seed in 
abundance which may be sown in any good 
soil. C. elegans and C. pulchella are both 
from California. 

CLARO-BABUYAN, one of the Babuyan 
or Five Islands of the Archipelago. 

CLATHRARIA. See Dracuma. 

CLAUDIUS CHE3AR, The first authentic 
account of Ceylon or Taprobane is given by 
Onesiculus, the Macedonian admiral, who 
lived B. C. 329, or 330. Diodorus Siculus, 
B. C, 44, gives an account of it. Strabo also 
mentions it, and Dionysius, who flourished 
A. D. 36, confirms former accounts, and al¬ 
ludes to its elephauts. Sinbad also speaks of 
it in the volume, perhaps a compilation and 
in part a romance, as does Abdoor Razak. 
Ribeiro also gives a notice of it. In the reign 
of Claudius Caesar, a* Roman publican, who 
farmed the custom duties of the Red Sea, was 
driven from Arabia by storms on to Ceylon, 
where he found a flourishing kingdom and 
an enlightened sovereign, whom he persuaded 
to send an embassy of four envoys to Rome, 
by way of the Red Sea, for the purpose of ne¬ 
gotiating a commercial treaty. 
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CLAUSENA. A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Citracero. They are 
shrubs or small trees, and were classed by 
Roxburgh under the generic name of Amyris. 
C. beptaphylla, IF. and A . Karun-phul, 
Hind, grows in Bengal, has small flowers, 
greenish yellow, and anise scented, and its 
brnisod leaves have the fragrance of fresh 
anise seeds. C. nana grows in the Moluccas, 
C. punctata, and C. suffruticosa, grow in 
Chittagong, and the fresh leaves of C, Suma- 
trana, when bruised, have the fragrance of a 
lemon leaf. C. Wildeuowii IF. and A., grows 
near Chingleput, and C. pubescent, IF. ami A, 
in the Peninsula.— Voigt. 140,117. lioxb. 
ii, 218-251. 

CLAVILLOS. Sr. Cloves. 

CLAVOS. Sp. Nails. 

CLAY. Eng. 


Chomar Heij. 

(ill Hi.\d. 

Cliikni mitti „ 


Tiinnab (while 
clay) Malay, 

San^i-i dalam 
(lire day) Hind. 


CLAY, a compound, or perhaps only a 
mixture of the two errths, alumina and sili¬ 
ca, with water; clay is an essential ingre¬ 
dient in all fertile soils. The following are 
some of the common varieties of clay :— 

1. Pipe-clay. Nam urn, Tamil ; Kliurra, 
DuJchanee. This is of a greyish white colour, 
with an earthy fracture, and a smooth greasy 
feel; it adheres to tho tongue, and is very 
plastic, tenacious and infusible. When burnt 
it is of a cream colour, and is used for tobac¬ 
co-pipes aud white pottery. This is found in 
abnnd ima* in several parts of lower India and 
is used far nearly the same purposes that it is 
in Europe. The different castes of Hindoos, 
too, employ it for making the distinguishing 
marks on their foreheads, and (moistened with 
water) it is often applied round the eye, in 
certain cases of ophthalmia, as well as to parts 
of the body that are bruised. 

2. Potter's clay is of various colours, 
chiefly reddish or grey, and becomes red 
when heated. Mixed with sand it is formed 
into bricks and tiles. This is abundant in 
many parts of Southern aud Eastern Asia. 

3. Stourbridge clay resembles potter’s clay 
to a certain extent, but is far more refractory 
in the fire. It is of a dark colour, owing 
probably to the presence of carbonaceous 
matter. It is extensively used in making 
crucibles, glass pots, &c. 

4. Brick-clay or loam also abundant in 
Southern and Eastern Asia. It varies greatly 
in appearance, texture and composition; its 
colour depending on the proportion of oxide 
of iron contained in it. 

5. Porcelain clay, the “ Kaolin** of China, 

Jsvory abundant in Southern and Eastern 
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CLEMATIS. 


CLEOME DODECANRA. 


Asia. The clays rl Tenasserim have not 
been analyzed, but there are clays at the 
bases of some of the granite mountains, 
where the felspar has decomposed so much, 
that the paths are thick with a coarse quart* 
zose sand and a few grains of mica that remain. 
Porcelain clay is produced by the decompo¬ 
sition of felspar. 

6. Fire clays , Sang-i-dalam, Pers, are pro¬ 
curable at Streepermatoor, Tripasoor, Cliingle- 
put, Metapolliam and Cuddapah. Indeed are 
very common in many parts of India, and 
bricks can be made that resist the action of 
great heat. A clay is found at Beypore, 20 to 
30 feet below the surface, and is used for fire¬ 
bricks and for lining furnaces. 

7. Unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, 
near Kolat’h, in largo quantities, and ex¬ 
ported as an article of commerce, giving 
a royalty of Rs. 1500 yearly, It is used 
chiefly to free th$ skin and hair from impu¬ 
rities, and the Cutchi ladies are said to eat 
it to improve their complexions.— Tomlinson, 
Drs. Mason and Hunter. Tod's Rajasthan , 
Vo). //., p. 203. 

CLEAN and UNCLEAN, terms often oc¬ 
curring in Scripture, Lev, xi, 33 ; xii. 2, has 
reference to unclean creatures, unclean persons 
and personal uncleanness. As in that after 
childbirth, (in Lev. xii. 2) a brahman mother 
is unclean for eleven days, a princess sixteen, 
merchant’s wife seventy-one, and a Vellala 
Sudar thirty-one days. As with the Hebrew 
women,the hindoo mother who is in her days of 
uncleanness, cannot touch any hallowed thing 
nor any domestic article. When the days of 
her purification are over, she takes or sends 
an offering to the temple. In the matter of 
clean and unclean things and persons, the 
mahomedans follow the Mosaic law. 

CLEARING NUT, Eng. Stryclmos po¬ 
tatorum. 

CLEGHORN, Dr. Hugh. A medical of¬ 
ficer of the Madras Army, a learned botanist, 
contributor to scientific journals of many 
articles on botanical subjects. Conservator 
of forests at Madras. He wrote on the 
hedge plants of India, and the circumstances 
winch adapt them for special purposes in parti- 
cular localities. (Rep. Brit. Ass. 1850.) On the 
grass cloth of India. Ibid, 112. On the physical 
destruction of tropical forests, 
Ibid, 1851; London Athenaeum, 1851, 781. 
Also on the Forests and Gardens of Southern 
India, and made a report in 1864, upon the 
lorests of the Punjab and the Western 
Himalaya. 

CLEMATttLE, The name is derived 
rom ^ ema * a vine branch, from the climbing 
properties of the family. This tribe is aorid 
n poisonous; the leaves and fresh stem, if 
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| bruised and applied to the skin, cause vesica¬ 
tion. Roxburgh describes ten Himalayan 
species, and Voigt enumerates twelve Indian, 
cylindrica. florida. vo 

gouriana. grata. vifcicolla. 

ochroLuca. integ ; folia. vitalba. 

reticulata. fiammui*. wightiana. 

They are indigenous and exotic. Griffith 
says there is one species, the virgin’s bower, 
of this northern genus, in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, with simple fleshy leaves. The Cle¬ 
matis gouriana , is abundaut among the ruins 
of GoUr, and it doubtless participates in 

the properties of the others. It forms, with 
Porana paniculata extensive lovely festoons. 
It is the Moriel, the Indian Traveller’s-joy ; 
is scandent,aud perennial, It grows all over 
India, from Dindigul and the Neilgher- 
ries up to Dcyra Dhoon, along the foot of 
the Himalaya. Its flowers are white, at the 

close of the rains, and give out a very strong 
perfume ; it is a hardy plant and grows in any 
soil. The whole species are adapted for 
trellis work and easily increased by dividing 
the plants. The colours are various, white, 
blue, lilac, yellow, &c. (Riddell.) Clematis 
grata “Biliri.” Hind, is a plant of Kaghan and 
Nepaul, and has small yellowish fragrant 
flowers, C. florida is of Japan. In France the 
Clematis vilulba is used by mendicants to 
cause artificial sores for the furtherance of 
their impostures. In Cochin China, according 
to Louriero, the Clematis sinensis is used as a 
diuretic and diaphoretic. At the Mauritius, 
the Clematis Mauritiana is employed to blis¬ 
ter the cheek for the relief of tooth-ache. 
Clematis Wightiana , W. <k. A., is scan- 

dent, perennial with very soft villous leaves, 
coarsely serrated. It, also, is called “ Moriel 
and grows common at Mahableshwur, 
and the adjoining ghauts, flowering after 
the rains. Wallich's C. grata Asiat. PL 
t. 98, much resembles it and is perhaps iden¬ 
tical. Hedges and thickets where these plants 
grow have the appearance of being covered with 
hoar frost, from the white feathery tails of 
the seeds. They are very ornamental and 
worthy of a place in gardens.— Or. Cat, } No, 
2, p. 1. Riddell Mason. Rox . Flora 2, p. 
671. Gr. Cat. No. 1, p. 1. 

CLEOME, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Capparidace® or caper tribe. Most of the 
species formerly placed under this genus have 
beeu transferred to the genera Polanisia and 
Gynandropsis. Cleome monophylla, Zmm., the 
C. cordata of D. C., grows in Ceylon and the 
peninsula, and has small, pale, rose-coloured 
flowers.— Linn.) Roxb. iii. 129.; D . C. 

CLEOME DODECANDRA. Linn. ayn* 
of Polanisia icosandra, W % and A • 
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CLERODENDBON. 


CELRODENDRON S1PHONANTHUM. 


CLEOME FELINA. Linn. Syn. ofPo* 
lanisia felina, D. G. 

CLEOME ICOSANDRA. Linn. Syn. 
of Polanisia icosandra, W. and A. 

CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA. Linn. Syn. 
of Gynandropsis pentaphylla, D % C . See 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

CLEOME RUTA. Dne. 

Bugri of Beas. 


CLERODENDBON INERME. 

Roxb, Bheede , 

Volkameria inermis. Linn. 
Beno. 

Duk. 

Ma leal. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


Gjkw 


Kastere of 

Dandi 

Buti 


Trans-Indus. 
of Beas. 


Bujra 


A small inconspicuous plant, with a yellow 
Bower and a strong rutaceous smell, which 
is common in many places in the Punjab 
plains from the Sutlej westward, and up to 
the Suliraan range. In the Southern Punjab 
the plant is pounded and taken for colic. St 

CLEOME VISCOSA. Syn. of Pola¬ 
nisia icosandra. 

CLEOPATRIS, an ancient town near the 
modern Suez. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, a monolith, so 
called by the British, by the native Ciceroni, 
it is called Masallat-ul-Firaun, Pharaoh’s pack¬ 
ing needle. It was granted to the British 
nation.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah , Vol 

CLERK, Sir George, K.C.B., a Bengal 
civil servant, who was employed in high offices 
cf Government and was afterwards Governor 
of Bombay. 

CLERODENDBON, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the Verbenaceae. One species 
in “the Terai, forms a large shrub beneath 
every tree, generally intermixed with ferns, 
as polypodium, pteris, and goniopteris, and 
its sweet odour is borne far through the air. 
Clerodendron leaves, bruised, are used to kill 
vermin, fly-blows &c. in cattle, and the twigs 
form tooth-picks. Its flowers are presented 
to Mahadeo, milk, honey, flowers, fruit 
(ambrosal) &c. being offered to the pacific j 
gods, as Vishnu, Kishna, <kc. *, while Mudat 
(Calotropis Asclepias) Bhang, Cannabiuus 
sativus, Datura, flesh, blood, and spiritu¬ 
ous liquids, are offered to Siva, Doorga, 
Kali and other destroying deities. The 
Burmese cultivate a fragrant double clerode n- 
dton, which appears to be a variety of a 
large leaved Bpecies. In the most arid parts of 
the Tenasserim forests, during the hottest 
months of the dry season, the path of the 
traveller is perfumed by the flowers of a fra¬ 
grant clerodendron. One species, supposed by 
Dr.. Stewart to be C. infortunatum. L, called 
tt Kali basuti” on the Beas. It occurs in the 
Siwalik tract and occasionally in the plains, 
and is probably the one that Edgeworth men¬ 
tions as being used in the Ambala tract, to 
give fire by friction.— Maeon. Hooker. Him. 
Jour\ Vol lp t 387. Dr.J, l, Stewart. p.165, 
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Eru-pichcha 

Eti-pisinika 

Peunika 

Utichettu 

Takkolapu chettu 

Erupuchcha 


Til. 


Ban juen 
Sang-kupi 
Nir-notsjil 
San gam kupi 
Nalla kupi, 

Pisangi 
Pisingba 

CLERODENDRON INFORTUNATUM. 
Bark used by the Arabian and Indian phy¬ 
sicians.— Honigberger. p. 258. 

CLERODENDRON MACROPHYLLUM, 
Sims, Syn. of Clerodendron serratum, Blume , 

CLERODENDRON NUTANS. 

Gau-yan-pa too, Burm. 

The Karen mountain glens of Tavoy and 
Mergui are embellished with the elegant 
flowering nodding clerodendron. The flowers 
are tinged with rose, but nearly white, grow¬ 
ing in long panicles at the extremities of the 
branches from which they make a graceful 
curve, and hang down perpendicularly from 
ten to fifteen inches, like an inverted cone, so 
that the soft green foliage seems canopied 
with rosy-white veils. The flowerets are few, 
the divisions of the panicle being remote, and 
each bearing only three or five flowers. The 
divisions and subdivisions being all rectangu¬ 
lar, and each blossom hanging from its pedicel 
like an ear drop, order and beauty are inse¬ 
parable associations with this rare plant. It 
grows in Silhet. The shrub blooms in the 
dry season, and rarely exceeds, in its native 
soil, more than ten feet in height.— Maeon. 
Voigt 

CLERODENDRON PHLOMOIDES. Linn. 
Roxb. W. and A. 

Volkameria multiflora. Burm. 

Taludala Tam. I Teleki Tel. 

Tekkali Tel. | Tilaka „ 

Grows in the Deccan, Coromandel, Bengal 
and Lower Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON SERRATUM. Blumb, 
Bl W. Ic , 

C. macrophyllum. Sims, J Volkameria serrata.L»nfl. 
Jeru tika Maleal. I Brahmari mari Tel, 

Chiru dekhu Tam. | 

Grows in Salsette, above the Bombay gbats, 
in Nep&ul, Morung mountains. The flowers 
and leaves are eaten as greens. 

CLERODENDRON 8IPHONANTHUS, 
R. Br. 

Siphonanthus Indica Linn. | Ami Hind, of Bias* 
Its root. 

Dawa i mubarak. 

Grows in both peninsulas of India, in Ben¬ 
gal and Silhet. Its root and leaves are offi¬ 
cinal ; the hindi name means the blessed me¬ 
dicine,-- Voigt. Hr , Stewart . 
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CLERODENDPJN SQUAMATUM. 
Yolkameria kampferiana. Jaeq. 

Scarlet clerodendron Eno. | Bu-gyee-nee Burm. 

The Burmese compounds are ornamented 
with this species of clerodendron, which bears 
a large cone of superb scarlet flowers. 
Although said to be originally from China, it 
appears to be naturalized in Burmah.— Ma¬ 
son, 

CLERODENDRON YISCOSUM. Vent. 


’ C. iufortunatum. 
0. infortunata. 


Linn. 
Roxb. 


Volkameria infortunata 
Roxb. 

Bokada Til. 

G urrapn Gntteaku, 
Manduka-bramhi ,, 


Bhant Beng. 

Bu-gkyee-phyoo Burm. 

Peragu MaleaL. 

Saraswati aku Tel. 

Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and Oudh. 

CLEVELAND, AUGUSTUS, a ~ ' 

civil servant, who, in a brief space, won over 
the wild races near Rajmahal. He died while 
still young, and the Government of India 
decreed a monument to his memory with the 
following inscription : To the memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., late Collector of 
the districts of Baghulpore and Rajmahal, 
who, without bloodshed or the terrors 
of authority, employing only the means of 
conciliation, confidence and benevolence, 
attempted and accomplished the entire 
subjection of the lawless and savage inhabi¬ 
tants of the jungleterry of Rajmahal, who had 
long infested the neighbouring lands by their 
predatory incursions ; inspired them with a 
taste for the arts of civilized life, ar attached 
them to the British Government c, a con¬ 
quest over their minds, the most permanent, 
as the most rational mode of dominion. The 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal, in 
honour of his character aud for example to 
others, have ordered this monument to be 
erected. He departed this life on the 13th 
flay of January 1784, aged 29.— Tr, of Hind. 
Vol. I. p. 101. 

CLIMATE. The hindu races of southern 
India, familiar only with the tropical countries 


I 1. The equatorial me to fifteen degrees on 
both sides of the equator. In this division are 
the Cape Yerd Islands, Sierra Leone, Ascension 
and St. Helena, the republic of Liberia, the 
European and native settlements in the Gulf 
of Guinea and on the Western Coast of Af¬ 
rica ; Abyssinia, Zanzibar on the East Coast, 
Mocha and Aden in the Red Sea, the north¬ 
ern portion of Madagascar, the Seychelles, 
the Madras Presidency, Ceylon and the 
Nicobar Islands, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements, Cochin 
China, the Philippine Islands, Borneo, Celebes 
aud the Moluccas, Java and Madura, Banca, 
the Johore Archipelago, Timor and the east¬ 
ern group of Islands, with New Guinea, a 
large portion of Northern Australia, the 
Marquesas, Society and other Oceanic 
islands. In South America the Republics 
of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, New Granada, and 
Venezuela, British, French and Dutch Guiana, 
and a large portion of the empire of Brazil, 
Trinidad, Barbados, and most of the islands 
in the Carribean Sea. This zone haB a mean 
temperature of 78 \ to 82 \ Fahrenheit. 

2. The Tropical zone reaches from the 15th 
degree on each side of the equator to the 
tropics in 23 lat. The mean temperature 
is 73J to 78f deg. Summer temperature 
80J to 86 deg. Winter temperature in the 
eastern coast districts 59 deg. In this re¬ 
gion is comprised the following countries 
Sandwich Isles, Canton, province of 
China, Burmah, Calcutta, and a portion of 
the Bengal Presidency, the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, Madagascar, Mauritius and Bourbon; 
the southern portion of Brazil, Cuba, St. 
Domingo, Mexico, and Central America. 

3. The sub-tropical zone extends from the 
tropics 23 to 34 deg. of latitude. There 
are a number of tropical fruits in this region. 
The winters are mild and vegetation is green 
throughout the year. In the northern divi¬ 
sion of the zone palms and bananas grow on 
the plains. In this region is comprised all 
the extreme northern portions of Africa, 
coasting the Mediterranean, comprising Al¬ 


in which they dwell, use u water” as the\giwaand the Patbary States, Egypt, part oi 
term for describing the effects of a climate 10 10 u 

on health. In this sense it is more the salu¬ 
brity of a locality that is alluded to. Mahome. 
dans of Asia treat of seven climates, the Haft 
aklim. This applies to the northern hemis¬ 
phere, which they partition with zones of vari¬ 
ous breadth from etat to west, When alluding 
to the salubrity of a locality, the mahome- 
flanB of India and Persia use the words Ab-o- 
Howa, water and air. According to Simmonds 
(p. 10.) Meyen, in his division of the horizontal 
range of vegetation, into zones, extend*— 
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Cabool, the Punjab and Hindus¬ 
tan ; the greater portion of China, Lower 
California, Texas, the South-Western States 
of America, the Bermudas, the Cape Colony 
and Natal, New South Wales, Southern and 
Western Australia—the Government settle¬ 
ments in the Northern Island of New Zealand 9 
the largest portion of Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republics, the 
Provinces of Brazil from St. Paul to Rio 
Grande, Madeira and the Canary Isles. 

Dr. Royle gives the following arrangement 
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of the countries of which the plants will grow 
in the different parts of India. 

Tropical and East-Indian Travancore, Cochin, Ma¬ 
inlands, Tropical Afri- la bar, Ceylon, Malayan 

ca, Brazil, Guiana, Peninsula, Chittagong, 

West-Indies and Flo- Beugal, Lower Assam, 

rida. 

East and West Coast of Coromandel Coast,North- 
Afiiea. orn Ciroars, Concan. 

Southern States of North Gujerat, Behar, Doab, 
America, Egypt, North Delhi, Malwa, 
of Africa, Syria. 

Mexican Highlands,Low- Mysore, Hilly ranges in 
er M uutaina of Spain. Deccan, Rajpootana. 
South of Africa, Extra Saharutipore and North- 
Tropical New Holland, ern Doab. 

South America beyond 
23i°S.Lat. 

Mediterranean Region. Deyra Doon, and Hima¬ 

layan Valleys to mo¬ 
derate elevations. 

Chino-Japanese Region, Neilgherries, Upper As- 
Middle Andes, Peru, sam, Himalayan moun- 

and Mountains of Bra* tains, 

zil. 

North of Europe, North Himalayan Mountains, 
of Asia, and North Regions of Oaks and 

America. Pinos. 

Arctic regions, Moun. Himalayas above Region 
tains of Europe, Elc of Forest, 

vated Andes. 

The northern, like the southern part of 
India, enjoys two crops during the year, one 
called the khureef) or rain crop, sown in June, 
and reaped in October, the other sown in Octo¬ 
ber, and reaped in March and April, called 
the rulme , or cold weather crop. The latter, 
embracing tho months which approximate in 
temperature to that of the season of cultivation 
in colder countries, corresponds with them 
also in the nature of the plants cultivated, as 
for instance, wheat, barley, oats, and millet, 
peas,beans, vetch, tares, chik-pea, pigeon-pea, 
and lentils; tobacco, safflower, and succory ; 
flax, and plants allied to mustard and rape } 
as oil seeds; carrot, coriander, and cummin, 
and other seeds of a similar kind, as ajunin, 
sonf , soya, aneeson. In the rainy season, a 
totally different set of plants engages the agri¬ 
culturist’s attention,as rice, cotton, indigo, and 
’maize, with sorghum, pulse, joar, koda, most 
of the tropical legumes, as well as sevoral of 
the cucumber and gourd tribes, together with 
the sesamum, for oil, and the varieties of the 
egg plant, as a vegetable. The sun and sunnee, 
two cordage plants, are also cultivated at this 
season. In Hindustan the people usually ar¬ 
range the year into three periods, the “ Chou- 
masa” or “ Burk’ha,” which is the raiuy season, 
of four months duration ; aftor which is the 
“Seeala” or “ Jara” or “ Mohasa,” the cold 
season ; followed by the Dhoopkala or K'hur- 


longed. The primary divisions of continental 
India are four:—Hiudostan,including in which 
term the whole Peninsula of India, and the 
Gangetic plain, to the base of the Himalaya. 
2.The Himalaya, a mountain chain which rises 
abruptly from the Gangetic plain, and is con¬ 
nected with a still loftier mountain mass (of 
Tibet) to the north, and beyond India. 
^Eastern India ultra Gangem, including the 
kingdom of Ava and the Malay Peninsula. 
4. Afghanistan. These divisions are marked 
out by great mountain barriers and by the 
ocean. The Himalaya . mountains on the 
north are nowhere under 15,000 feet, usually 
exceed 17.000 and 18,000 feet, and rise in 
isolated peaks or groups of peaks to 21,000 
and to 28,000 feet. 

From the western extremity of the Hima¬ 
laya the Afghan mountains descend parallel 
with the Indus, with a gradually decreasing 
elevation from abovo 15,000 feet to the level 
of the sea at the Arabian gulf. Throughout 
Afghanistan tho climate is excessive. The 
cold of the winter is intense, the spring is 
damp and raw, and the summer, during which 
hot, west winds prevail, is intensely hot at all 
elevations. Tho general aspect of the whole 
of Afghanistan is that of a desert. The crops 
arc chiefly wheat and barley, even up to 10,000 
feet elevation. Rice is cultivated in great 
quantity at Jcllalabad 2,000 feet, at Kabul 
G,40() feet, and to a considerable extent at 
Ghazni 7,730 feet. Poplars, willows and 
date-palm trees are extensively planted as 
well as mulberry, walnut, apricot, apple, pear, 
and peach-trees, and also the Eloeagnus orien¬ 
tal^, which bears an eatable fruit. The vine 
abounds as in all warm and dry temperate 
climates. The majority of the Afghan and 
Tibetan plants are also on the one hand 
natives respectively of the Caspian steppes 
and N. Persia, and of Siberia on the other. 

The date is cultivated in Beluchistan up 
to 4,500 feet, and a dwarf palm, Chamoerops 
R'tchieana of Griffith, perhaps identical with 
the Chamoerops humilis of Europe occurs 
abundantly iu many places, but with a some¬ 
what local distribution. 

The Ava and Malayan mountains, being 
given off from the snow clad mountains of 
East-Tibet, run to the south, and, though ra¬ 
pidly diminishing in elevation, are continued 
almost to the equator. 

The Aravalli mountains extend from Hansi 
and Dehli to Guzerat. 

The Vindhya chain stretches across the 
centre of Hindustan, from the Gulf of Cam- 


sa or hot season. This division indicates, bay to the Ganges, and is three to four thou- 
generally, the course of the seasons in India, sand feet high. 

though, in one locality, the rains or the hot j A Peninsular chain also called the Ghats, 
or cold seasons, may be somewhat more pro-'and the Western Ghats extends from Cape 
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Comorin to the river, for upwards j Himalaya, the truly temperate vegetation su- 

of 900 miles* running parallel to the coast j persedes the sub-tropical above 4,000 to 6,000 
line, and perpendicular to the direction feet, and the elevation at which this change 
of the monsoons. This chain divides the j takes place corresponds roughly with that at 
peninsula into two distinct climates of a which the winter is marked by an annual fall 
narrow western one, in Malabar and the Con- j of snow. This phenomenon varies extremely 
can, and a broad eastern one, in which are j with the latitude, humidity,and many local 
the Carnatic, Mysore, and the Dekkan, tra- 1 circumstances. In Ceylon and the Madras Pen- 
versed by all .the peninsular rivers. I insula, whose mountains attain 9,000 feet, and 


The south-west monsoon comes from the 
southern ocean, and is loaded with vapour. It 
passes over the plains of Bengal, and strikes 
on the Khassya mountains, and the whole 
length of the Himalaya, discharging itself in 
heavy ruins. From April till August it 
blows from the East of South, in August 
S. S. E., ami in September more easterly, 
lowering the temperature of Bengal and of 
the northern plains, though the plains of the 
Punjab continue excessively heated. 

From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India continues 
great; but after thu autumnal equinox, the j 
great mass of the Himalaya becomes intense¬ 
ly cold, and the plains of India generally be¬ 
come cool, Where the north-east monsoon 
prevails, it is every where a land wind, except 
on the east coast of the Carnatic and in 
the Malayan Peninsula. In Malaya it blows 
over a great extent of sea, and is therefore 
very rainy, but at the Carnatic the width of 
sea is not great, so that the rain fall, though 
well marked, is less, and terminates long be -1 
fore the end <»f the monsoon, probably from ( 
the wind acquiring a more directly southerly i 
direction, afier the sun has readied the suuth-1 
mi tropic. The amount of rain varies pro¬ 
digiously in different parts of India, from . 
almost, none to six hundred inches, but the j 
lain-full affords no direct criterion of the hu-, 
nudity of any climate, for the atmosphere 
may ho saturated with moisture without any 
precipitation taking place. Thus, while iu j 
Sikkim 1° for 300 feet is the proportion for j 
elevations below 7,00 l 0 feet, on the Nilghiri 
Hills it is about 1° for 310 feet, in Khassia 
1° for 380 feet; and the elevations of Nagpur 
and Umbala produce no perceptible diminu¬ 
tion in their mean temperature, which is as 
great as that which would normally be as¬ 
signed to them were they at the level of the sea. 

At Mahabaleshwar it amounts to 248 in¬ 
ches annually, In the Southern Concan, espe¬ 
cially in the Sawantwari district, the rains are 
as heavy as iu Cknara. At Bombay the rains 
last from June till the end of September, and 
the fall is only eighty inches, which is consi¬ 
derably lees than at any point further south 
on the coast. At Tannah, however, the ave 
ra S Q fall is more than 100 inches. In the 
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where considerable tracts are elevated above 
G to 8,000 feet, snow has uever been known 
, to fall. On the Khassia mountains, which 
attain 7,000 feet, and where a great extent 
of surface is above 5,000, snow seems to 
be unknown. 

Sikkim occupies an intermediate position 
! between Nepaul and Bhutan, and unites the 
' floras of Nepaul, Bhootan, East Tibet, and 
«the Khassia mountains, being hence, in a 
i geographico-botanical point of view, one of 
j the most important provinces in India, if 
not iu all Asia. In Sikkim snow annually 
falls at about 0,000 feet elevation, in Ne¬ 
paul at 5,000 feet, in Kumaon and Garh- 
| wal at 40,000, and in the extreme West Hima- 
j lay a lower still, 

i That the mountain system of East Tibet is an 
1 enormously elevated mountain mass, is proved 
by the statements of many intelligent Tibe- 
| tans, by the Chinese geographers, by the liar- 
I rative of M. Hue, and by the fact of so many 
of the large rivers of Asia flowing from it iu 
several directions. The Travancore group of 
mountains presents a striking analogy to the 
island of Ceylon. They are loftiest at the 
extreme north of the district, where they 
stretch cast and west for sixty or seventy 
mile- 1 , separating the districts of Dindigul 
and Madura. Notwithstanding the peren¬ 
nial humidity, the rainfall at Courtalum i8 
only 40 inches : on the hills around, however, 
it is doubtless much greater. The PuJney or 
Palnai mountains west of Dindigul, the 
Animalaya south of Coimbatore, the Sheva- 
ghiri mountains south-west of Madura, and 
the ranges near Oourtalam, are all well 
known. The remarkable palm, Bentiuckia, 
so common on its mountains, is however 
not known in Ceylon. The other palms 
are Caryota urens, an Areca, Phoenix fariui- 
fera, and one or two species of Calamus. 

To the north of Coimbatore the peninsular 
chain rises abruptly to 8,000 feet, as the Neil- 
gherry range, and continues northward as the 
mountains of Coorg. The rain-fall, which 
is great on the western coast, is less on the 
Neilgherries, being 100 inches at Dodabetta 
and 64 inches at Ootaoanumd. Further 
north in the Nagar district of Mysore, there 
are many rounded or table topped hills 4-5,000 

• feet high, often cultivated to that height and 
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rising in some places to upwards of 6,000 feet. 
The jjimate of the western part is very humid 
and particularly so at the town of Nagar or 
Bednore, 4,000 feet high, on a spur of the 
western chain, where inclement rain is said to 
last for nine months.The Eastern Archipelago, 
from consisting of large islands, separated by 
belts of sea, possesses a humid and equable 
climate; but the great continent of Australia, 
being a vast expanse of low land, becomes enor¬ 
mously heated when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere, and presents extremes of climate. 

Intimately connected with climate is the 
mean annual temperature of different localities: 

Lat. Mean. | Lat. Mean 

Equator 0' 82*5 Bombay 18*50 77*7 

Ceylon 7* 80*8 Macao 22*12 74* 

Pondicherry 11‘55 S5’3 Canton 23*8 73*2 
Madras 13*4 80 4 


Sir J. Leslie has deduced from calculation 
that within the tropics, at the level of the sea, 
the thermometer ranges from 84° to 76°, Hum¬ 
boldt, from a very extensive generalization,esti¬ 
mated the mean temperature of tropical regions 
at 81 J. At Trincomalee the mean annual 
temp is 80J.° At London it is 49*651. The 
thermometer sometimes rises higher in the 
tropics, in Arabia to 110° and during the 
night 94. ' 

Sir John Leslie calculates that the ther¬ 
mometer sinks 1° for every 100 yards of 
ascent within the tropics. 


The mean number of rainy days are as 


under: 

Rainy 

Rainy 


days. 

days. 

NX. 12° to 43° 

78J 

N.L. 43° to 46° 103. 

46° to 50° 

134 

51° to 60° 161. 



Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Neilqherrieh. 

London. 


Mean. 

Mean. 

i 

Mean. Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Monthly Means. 

Average of 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Average of 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 



rain fall 

Max. 

Min. 

rain, fall 










2 years. 



2 years. 


3 p.m. 

6 A.M. 

4 p.m. 

11a.m. 



6 A.M. 

3 r. m. 

Inches. 



Inches. 

January .. 

751 

63' 

78’ 

76- 

82*2 

74'1 

45! 

67} 

117 

39-6 

32-6 

1*483 

February... 

80- 

67* 

78* 

76* 

84'5 

73'8 

45} 


0 

42-4 

33-7 

■746 

March 

88-1 

68' 

81* 

80- 

87*6 

78'7 

88 

63 

217 

501 

337 

1-440 

April 

951 

79*1 

84' 

83' 

92* 

841 

58 

63} 

310 

57-7 

42-2 

l-7«6 

May 

971 

801 

85' 

85- 

94'3 

85-1 

67 

63} 

6*21 

62 9 

45*1 

1*863 

June 

88* 

78* 

86- 

85' 

90 5 

84-2 

57} 

60 

D-25 

694 

481 

1-830 

July 

86 1 

78'1 

81- 

81' 

92-6 

85’3 

62} 

61! 

1037 

69-2 

52*2 

2*516 

August .. 

86*2 

793 

82* 

84' 

89'9 

831 

57 

601 

11'77 

70-1 

52 9 

1-453 

September.. 

80* 

78* 

80- 

79' 

89-7 

833 

54; 

60* 

2‘40 

65-6 

501 

2-193 

October .. 

89-2 

761 

85* 

84* 

87-8 

824 

59 

j2* 

7*41 

65 7 

421 

2073 

November.. 

78* 

65.2 

85- 

84' 

84‘3 

801 

50 

01} 

10'86 

47*5 

38-3 

2*400 

December.. 

Annual 

76* 

59' 

81* 

80' 

802 

76' 

46 

60 

3'87 

422 

36*4 

2*426 













M e ans. 

15*3 

73 4 

82'4 

81*5 

879 

808 

62| 

61 

63-83 

661 

42*5 



In China the staple summer crops are 
those which yield textile fibres. The jute of 
India, a species of Corchorus, is grown to a 
very large extent, and in China is used in the 
manufacture of sacks and bags for holding 
rice and other grains. A gigantic species of 
hemp (Cannabis) growing from ten to fifteen 
feet in height, is also a staple summer crop 
of China, and is used in making ropes and 
strings of various sizes, such articles being in 
great demand for tracking the boats up rivers 
and in the canals of the country. China 
grass-cloth, a beautiful fabric made in the 
Canton province, is largely exported to 
Europe and America. The Urtica nivea 
plant which is supposed to produce this, is 
abundantly grown in Kiangse and other 
provinces. Fabrics of various degrees of fine¬ 
ness are made from this fibre, but none are so 
fine as that madeabout Canton: it is also spun 
into a very strong and durable thread. There 
are two very distinct varieties of this plant 
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common in Chekiang—one the cultivated, tbo 
otherthe wild. The cultivated variety has larger 
leaves than the other; on the upper side, they 
are of lighter green, and on the under they aro 
much more downy. The stems also are light¬ 
er in colour, and the whole plant has a silky 
feel about it which the wild one wants. The 
wild variety grows plentifully on sloping banks 
on city walls, and other old and ruinous 
buildings. It is not prized by the natives, 
who say its fibre is not so fine, and more 
broken and confused in its structure than the 
other kind. The cultivated kind yields three 
crops a year. A species of juncus is grown, 
the stems of which are woven into beautiful 
mats, used by the natives for sleeping upon, 
for covering the floors of rooms, and for many 
other useful purposes. This is cultivated in 
waterborne what like the rice*plant,and is there¬ 
fore always planted in the lowest part of the 
valleys; in the beginning of July the harvest of 
this crop commences. At grey dawn of morning 
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the sheaves or bund 1 ':, were taken out of tem¬ 
porary sheds, erected for the purpose of 
keeping off the rain mid dew, and shaken 
thinly over the surface of the ground. In the 
afternoon, before the sun had sunk very low 
in the horizon, it was gathered up again into 
sheaves and placed under cover for the night. 
And so the process of winnowing went on day 
by day, until the -whole of the moisture was 
dried out of the reeds. The winter crops of that 
part of China consist of wheat, barley, the 
cabbage oil-plant, and many other kinds of 
vegetables on a smaller scale. Large tracts of 
land are planted with the bulbs of a lilia¬ 
ceous plant, probably a Fritillaria, which are 
used in medicine. This is planted in Novem¬ 
ber, and dug up again in April and May. 
In March these lily fields are iu full blossom, 
and give quite a feature to the country. 
Tbe flowers are of a dingy greyish white, and 
not very ornamental,— Fortune , Res. among the 
Chinese , page 259. Simmond's Commercial 
Products. Hoyle on the Productive Resources 
of India. Hooker and Thomson FI. Indica. 

CLIMBERS. Climbing plants are exceed¬ 
ingly numerous in the damp forests of India. 
At Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an elevation of 
several thousand feet, Dr. Hooker found 
great scandent trees twisting around the 
trunks of others, and strangling them : the 
latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of 
climbers as one of the most remarkable vege¬ 
table phenomena of these mountains. These 
climbers belong to several orders, and may be 
roughly classified in two groups—(l) Those 
whose stems merely twine, and by constricting 
certain parts of their support, induce death. 
(2) Those which form a net-work round 
the trunk, by tbe coalescence of their lateral 
branches and aerial roots, <&c. : these wholly 
envelope and often conceal the tree they en¬ 
close, whose branches appear rising far above 
those of its destroyer. To the first of these 
groups belong many natural orders, of which 
the most prominent are Lequminosw, ivies, 
hydrangea, vines, Pothos, &c. The inoscula¬ 
ting ones are almost all figs and Wightia .: 
the latter is the most remarkable for its 
grasping roots.— Hooker Him. Journ ., Vol. 
h page 163, 164. 

CLIMBING MIMOSA. Eng. Acacia 
scandens. 


A variety is C. caeruleofiora. 
Niluparajita, Beng. Shlongo-Kusbi Maleal. 
Sbwet Upura- Shuukoo-puslipa ,, 

jita, „ Dlianattar PnsuT. 

Oung-ma»-phyoo Burm. Nilaghiria khurne Sans. 

Kali zar F Duk. Uparajita Agphota ,, 

Wing leaved di- Nllkata rodu SlNGH. 

toria Karka kantun Tam. 

Khagin, Upu- | Kara-kartau 

rajifea, Kona, Karka-kartam „ 

Kowatheti Hind. Telia Tel. 

Shlonga-kuspi Mahr. Dintena „ 

Shuukur puspaMALKAL. Nalla „ 

There are several varieties of this cultivated 
flowering plant, and the most common are the 
blue and white. They blossom all the year round 
and being shrubby twining plants, are well 
suited for covering trellis work. They are of 
easy growth, aud the blue flowers are used 
sometimes for colouring boiled rice. Are 
propagated by seed, and in any soil. In 
some parts of Southern Asia, it is a com¬ 
mon wild creeper during the rains. Dr. J. D, 
Hooker mentions that a beautiful blue-flow¬ 
ered Clitoria creeps over the path to Syong 
on the Khassia Hills, with the ground-rasp¬ 
berry of Darjiling. In Tenasserim, the Clitoria 
ternatea, with its deep blue flowers, is seen 
tangled with other climbers, wandering over 
trees and arbors, in all parts of the country. 
Dr. Ainslie informs us that the sweet¬ 
ish, somewhat warm, white root of this plant 
is given in substance ground into powder in 
croup cases, that it sickens and sometimes 
vomits, the dose being half a pagoda weight 
for a child of two or three years. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy used the root extensively in 
order to test its alleged emetic effects, but 
never observed the occurrence ; an alcoholic 
extract acts however as a brisk purgative 
in from 5 to 10 grain doses. But griping 
and tenesmus are often produced, and during 
the operation of the medicine the patient is 
feverish and uneasy. He does not recom¬ 
mend its use. Its flower is held to be sacred 
to Durga.— Riddell . Him. Jour . Vol. II, page 
291. Mason. O'Shaughnessy , page 315. See 
Karkakartam ver. 

CLIVE, Robert Lord, a Madras civil ser¬ 
vant, who became a great military commander, 
was Governor of Madras, and Governor Gene¬ 
ral of India. Amongst the many eminent 
men who have served and ruled in British 
India, he alone has been styled “Great,” and 
whether his deeds as a military commander 


CLINQUAILLERIE, also Quincaillerie, 
Er. Hardware. ^ 

CLINTONIA ELEGANS. A pretty bor- 
der flowering plant, colours white and blue, gives 
seed abundantly aud thrives in any good soil. 

CLITORIA TERNATEA. Linn.; Red.; 
W. and A. 


be considered, or his successes in the civil 
administration of India, posterity has conceded 
that title to him alone. He entered the 
service of the E. ]. Co. in 1744, but 
shortly afterwards obtained an ensign's 
commission. In September J 748, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an ensign before Pondi¬ 
cherry, and again in August 1749 at Deyi- 
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Cottah. In May 1751 he was present in the 
fight at Volcondab, and in July defeated the 
French atCondore. In 1751 he laid siege to 
Avcot, with only 120 Europeans and 200 
natives, in August, took it; iu November he 
defeated Basin Rao at Ami; in December 
took the pagoda of Conjeveram ; in 1752 he 
defeated the French and Chandah Sahib at 
Cauverypauk, destroyed the town of Pu- 
pleix Fattehabad, defeated the French army, 
took Covelungr, and commanded the land 
forces against Gheriah. Clive, in 175G, after 
the fall of Calcutta and the imprisonment 
by Suraj-ud-I)owlah, left Madras with 900 
Europeans, recaptured Calcutta, and made 
peace. But war again broke out, and Clive 
with 3000 British and native soldiers defeated 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah on the 23rd Juno 1757 
at PJassey, 40 miles south of Moorshedabad. 
Mir Jaffir was then declared subadar of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Clive revisited 
Britain in 1760 with the rank of Colonel. 
Mir Jaffir Khan was restored in 1763. Clive 
subsequently returned to India, corrected 
abuses in the Government, obtained the De wa¬ 
nt of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and assumed 
the civil and military government of the 
country. His retrenchments caused a mutiny 
amongst the officers and men, which he quelled 
with severe measures. He returned to Britain 
in 1767, and at first was well received, but 
was subsequently impeached before parlia¬ 
ment, and only escaped by death, lie died ii 
November 1774. In his final treatment by 
his country his fate resembled that of La Hour 
donnais and Dupleix. Lord Clive’s life has 
had several historians, amongst whom are 
Caraccioli and Malcolm.— Mallmn. Orme. 

Clive, Lord, Governor of Madras, ir 
180J. The descendant of Lord Clive is 
now styled Earl Powys in the Peerage 
Great Britain, 

CLIVIN A, a genus of Coleopterous Insects 
of the family Sca/itidw , and section Geodepha 
go. Eng . Cyc. pogeVol. 2. p. I. See Coleoptera. 
CLOCK. Ekg. 
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The clocks to be seen in the south and eas 
of Asia are wholly of European manufac 
ture. Prior to their introduction, the clep 
sydra or water clock was in general use 
these wei% of coppfer, with a small aperture 
at the bottom, through which, when placed in 
water, the clepsydra filled and sank, the 
■inking marking an hour. The water clock 
of the Malay sailors is half of a cocoanut 
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shell with a small hole, through which, when 
placed in a bucket, it fills and sinks in an hour. 
The clocks and watches of Europe are now 
largely distributed in all parts of Asia.— 
McCulloch . 

CLOMP AN BCERONG. Rumpil Ster- 
ulia foetida. 

CLOSE, Sir Barry, a distinguished military 
ommander in the south of India after the 
ime of Clive. 

CLOTHING. The materials used for 
lothing, and the forms of dress of the peo¬ 
ples of the south and the east of Asia, 
Ml differ widely according to the climate, 
the pursuits, and the origin of the races; for, 
through a thousand years, seemingly, the 
Eastern races continue to wear clothing simi- 
ar to what their forefathers put on: and 
in the countries embraced in this work, are 
human beings who, like the Andamanese, live 
wholly without apparel; and others, like the 
Chinese,who dress in a very elaborate manner. 
Hindoo men and women, until recently, wore 
only cloths, without seams, and even yet, 
perhaps, the woman’s boddico (choli) and the 
man’s jacket (angrika) alone are sewed, the 
lower garment of both sexes being long 
cloths which are skilfully wrapped round the 
limbs, and often as neatly so as sewn trowsers. 
The raj put nobles, as also indeed most hindus, 
wear trowsers when on horseback; but the 
prevailing hindu custom illustrates Mark x. 
50, where mention i3 made of the blind man 
throwing off his upper garment, which was 
doubtless a piece of cloth. It is not consider¬ 
ed at all indelicate among this people for a 
man to appear naked from the head to the 
waist, and servants thus attend at the 
tables of poor Europeans. Jn Arabia, a 
coarse cloak of camel or goat’s hair is gene¬ 
rally worn. It is called an Abba, and the 
material camaleen. Amongst men of the 
very humblest classes of Southern India, the 
simple loin cloth is the sole body clothing; 
but almost all have a sheet, or acumbly, or 
coarse blanket of wool or hair as a covering for 
warmth. I he Nair women move about 
with the body uncovered down to tho waist; 
they do so to indicate the correctness 
of their conduct; the women of tho 
Chensuar, a forest tribe in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gan jam, wear a covering of a bunch 
of leaves banging from the waist both in 
front and behind, but, throughout British 
India,every other woman, however humble in 
circumstances, whether hindu or mahomedan, 
is wholly covered from the neck to the ankles, 
with choli and gown or cloths of kinds. 
This seems to have been the case from 
remote times. In the play * Mrichchakati,’ 
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attributed to kin^ oudraka of Ujjein. wbo 
reigned, according to the traditional chron¬ 
ology, in the first century before the Christian 
era, and is certainly not later than the second 
century after Christ, we find the following 
passage. Act iv. sc. ii. •.—* 

Maitrena. Pray, who is that gentleman 
dressed in silk raiment, glittering with rich 
ornaments, and roiling about as if his limbs 
were out of joint 1 

Attendant. That is my lady’s brother. 

Maitrena. And pray who is that lady 
dressed in flowered muslin ? a goodly person 
truly, <fcc.’ 

The following passage, taken from the 1 Ut- 
tara llama Cheritra,’ by tho same author, 
affords an idea of the costume of a warrior 
race. Janaka, the father of Sita, the heroine, 
in describing the hero llama, says— 

. . . ‘ You have rightly judged 
His birth : for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shalts 
Blend with his curling locks. Below his breast, 
Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The deerskin wraps his body, with the zone 
Of Murva bound ; the madder-tinted-garb 
Descending vests his limbs; tho sacied rosary 
Begirts his wrists ; and in one hand he bears 
Tho Pipal staff, the other grasps the bow. 
Arundati, Whence comes he V 

The women of Burmah wear a neat boddice, 
and a cloth as an under garment wrapped 
tightly round the limbs from the waist down¬ 
wards : but it is so narrow that it opens at 
every step and all the inner thigh is seen. For 
the masses of the people of India and the 
East, the English manufacturer sends plain and 
striped “dooria,” “ mulmul,” “ aghabani,” 
and other figured fabrics, which have estab¬ 
lished themselves there, and which, both 
from their good qualify and moderation in 
price, are acceptable to the numerous classes 
who make use of them : the manufacture of 
the finest qualities of muslins, whether pro- 
duced at Dacca or in Europe, must neces¬ 
sarily be always of a very limited character, 
and their use confined to very rich purchasers. 

Long cloths or punjums of various quali¬ 
ties were formerly manufactured to a great 
extent in the Northern Circars, as well as in 
other parts; the great proportion consisted 
of 14 punjum or cloths, containing four¬ 
teen times 12 threads in the breadth, which 
varied according to local custom from 38 to 
44 inches. 141b. was considered the proper 
weight of such cloths, the length 36 cubits, 
half lengths beingyexported under the deno¬ 
mination of salampores. The manufacture of 
the finer cloths which went up to and even 
exceeded 50 punjuin, has long been discon¬ 
tinued. 

Long .Cloths.— Very superior kinds of long- 
cloths were formerly manufactured at Vizaga- 
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patam and sold at from 70 to 350 Bs. each, 
but the large supplies of long cloths from 
Great Britain, selling at the more moderate 
prices of from G to 40 Bs. per piece, has quite 
destroyed that old Indian manufacture. 

Cloths, Mens. —These cloths are manufac¬ 
tured all over the country, but those of the 
Madura District have lace borders: they are 
sold as high as 70 lis. for a suit of two 
pieces. Conjeveram is noted for its silk 
bordered cloths, which are sold for not more 
than 15 Rupees a pair. 

Cloths , Native Female , Cotton.—' This de¬ 
scription of cloths forms an article of manu¬ 
facture in every district, and are in constant 
use by all classes of the country. Madras 
manufactures a nicely coloured woman’s cloth 
called “ oolloor sailay,” sold for seven rupees 
and upwards. Arnee is noted for its manu¬ 
facture of a superior quality of white cotton 
cloths of various patterns. Those of Sydapet, 
in Chingleput,a country town in the out* skirts 
of Madras, are of ordinary quality and of dif¬ 
ferent colours. Ganjam also fabricates a com¬ 
mon sort, with a few of more value, worked 
with lace borders but not sold for more than 
50 Bs. 

Cloths, Native Female , Silk.—The principal 
places for the manufacture of native female 
silk cloths are the towns of Benares, Berkain- 
oore, and Tanjore. Those of Benares are 
generally of superior quality with rich lace 
borders, and they are sold at from Rupees 50 to 
350 or upwards, Berhamporc cloths are wholly 
silk but nicely finished. Tanjore cloths are also 
neatly finished with nicely worked borders, 
both of lace and silk of various colours : 
they are sold at from Rupees 15 to 150. 

Cloth , Silh, called Felhambaram. —These 
are chiefly brought from Benares and Nag- 
pore ; they are also made at the town of Com- 
baennum. The Benares cloths are highly 
prized for their superior quality : they measure 
12 by 2J cubits a piece : two pieces make one 
suit of an upper and under garment. Hin¬ 
doos wear these cloths during their devotions 
and holiday time. They are sold from Rupees 
50 to 350 or even more. The silk fabrics of 
Combaconum are good, although not equal to 
those of Benares. 

Cloths, White, were manufactured all over 
Southern India, but those of Manamadoo in the 
district of Trieliinopoly were very superior in 
quality and used by the more respectable of 
the inhabitants as clothing under the name 
of “ Manamadoo Sullah.” That at Arnee in 
the district of Chingleput, known as “ Arnee 
Sullah,” is of different quality. 

Cloth , Woman , Cotton, Colon?*/.-—These 
colored cotton cloths are largely made in the 
Madura district. They are of various sizes, 
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with or without lace worked borders. Those makomedan women than hindu, and by 
with lace vary in price from Rupees 15 to the latter only when they have adopted the 
200 each ; they are generally purchased by makomedan lunga, or petticoat; but in¬ 
respectable natives, by whom they are highly variably by men in dress costume. By 
prized. These fabrics are known in the mar- women, this is generally passed once round 
ket as :— the Waist over the petticoat or trousers, 

Vankey, Lace bordered. I Joonnady, Lace bordered, thence across the bosom and over the left 
Tkomboo do. do. | Atnbooresa, do. do. shoulder and head ; by men aeroes the chest 
Cloth , Womans Silk.—These are brought only. Doputtas, especially those of Benares, 
chiefly from Benares and Nagpore, but they are perhaps the most exquisitely beautiful of 
are fabricated also at Berhampore, Tatijore, all the ornamental fabrics of India ; and it is 
Combaconum, and Conjeveram, in the Madras J quite impossible to describe the effects of 
Presidency. Those of Benares and of the Mali-1 gold and silver thread, of the most delicate 
ratta countries are celebrated for their super- j and ductile description imaginable, woven in 
iority, and are highly prized for their lace broad, rich borders, and profusion of gold 
borders ; their size is 16 by 2j cubits, and they ! and silver flowers, or the elegance and in tri- 
are sold at Rupees 50 to Rupees 300 and up- j c;icy of most of the arabesque patterns of the 
wards; those made at Berhampore, Tanjore, ribbon borders or broad stripes. How such 
and Combaconum are not equal to the Benares j articles are woven with their exquisite finish 
cloths, but are well made and sold at from ! and strength, fine as their quality is, in the 
Rupees 15 to 70 each. The woman’s cloths | rude hand looms of the country, it is hard to 
of Tanjore andMadura manufacture,and men’s : understand. All these fabrics are of the 
head-cloth,also from Madura,are good articles, j mo«t delicate and delightful colours; the 
and will compete with the production of any creamy white, and shades of pink, yellow, 
other loom in the world. green, mauve, violet, and blue, are clear yet 

Printed cloths are worn occasionally, as in j subdued, and always accord with the thread 
Berar and Bundelkkuud, for sarees; and the used, and the style of ornamentation, whether 
ends and borders have peculiar local patterns. J in gold or silver, or both combined. Many 
There is also a class of prints on coarse cloth, I are of more decided colours—black, scarlet, 
used for the skirts or petticoats of women of ;tnd crimson, chocolate, dark green, and mad- 
some of the humbler classesin Upper India; but der; but, whatever the colour may be, the 
the greatest demand for printed cloths is for ornamentation is chaste and suitable. For 
palernpores, or single quilts. the most part, the fabrics of Benares are not 

In the costlier garments woven in India, the intended for ordinary washing ; but the dyers 
borders and ends are entirely of gold thread and scourers of India have a process by 
and silk, the former predominating. Many of which the former colour can be discharged 
the sarees, or women’s cloths,—those made at from the fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. 
Benares, By tun, and Boorhanpoor; in Guzerat; The gold or silver work is also carefully 
at Narrainpctt, and Dhanwarum, in the terri- pressed and ironed, and the piece is restored, 
tory of His Highness the Nizam ; at Yeokla in if not to its original beauty, at least to a very 
Khandesh, and in other localities,—have gold wearable combtimi. The doputtas of 1’ytun, 
thread in broad and narrow stripes alternating and indued most others except Benares, are 
with silk or tnusliu. Gold flowers, checks, or of a stronger fabric. Many of them are 
zigzag patterns are used, the colours of the woven in fast colours, and the gold thread— 
grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, silver is rarely used in them—is more sub¬ 
purple, and grey; and in silk, black shot with stantial than that of Benares. On this account 
crimson or yellow, crimson, with green, blue, they are preferred in Central India and the 
or white, yellow with deep crimson and blue, Deccan ; not only because they are ordina- 
all producing rich, harmonious, and even rily more durable, but because they bear 
gorgeous effects; but without the least ap- washing or cleaning better. In point of deli- 
pearance of or approach to glaring colour, or cate beauty, however, if not of richness, they 
offence to the most critical taste. They are are not comparable with the fabrics of Be- 
colours and effects which suit the dark or fair nares. Scarfs are in use by every one, plain 
complexions of the people of the country; for muslins, or muslins with figured fields and 
an Indian lady who can afford to be choice in borders without colour ; plain fields of mus- 
the selection oRier wardrobe, is as particular lin with narrow edging of coloured silk or 
as to what will suit her especial colour—dark cotton (avoiding gold thread), and narrow 
or comparatively fair,—as any lady of Britain ends. Such articles, called ‘sehla’ in India, 
orFrancl. Another exquisitely beautiful arti- 1 are in every day use among millions of hin- 
cle of Indian costume for men and women is dus and mahomedans, men and women, 
the doputta scarf, wurn more frequently by | They are always open textured muslius; and 
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the quality ranges from very ordinary yarn 
to that of the finest Dacca fibres. The tex¬ 
ture of the dliotees, sarees and langhies ma¬ 
nufactured in Britain and sent to India, is 
not that required by the people ; nor what 
they are accustomed to. It is in general too 
close, too much like calico in fact, which, of 
course, makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, 
and difficult to wa'sh. Again, the surface be¬ 
comes rough, and, as it is generally called, 

< fuzzy’ in use, while the native fabric 
remains free. Comparatively few native 
women of any class or degree wear white; 
if they do wear it, the dress has broad 
borders and ends. But all classes wear 
coloured clothes; black, red, blue, occasion¬ 
ally orange and green, violet, and grey. All 
through Western, Central, and Southern 
India, sarees are striped and checked in an 
infinite variety of patterns. Narrainpctt, 
Dhanwar, and Muktul, in the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories ; Gudduk and Bettigerry in Dharwar, 
Kolapoor, Nassik. Yeola, and many other ma¬ 
nufacturing towns in the Deccan ; Arnee in 
the south, and elsewhere, send out articles of 
excellent texture, with beautifully arranged 
colours and patterns, both in stripes and 
checks. The costly and superb fabrics of 
cloths of gold and silver (Kimkhab), and 
the classes of washing satins (Mushroo ami 
Ilemroo), even if European skdl could imi¬ 
tate them by the hand-loom, it would be 
impossible to obtain the gold and silver 
thread unless it were imported from India. 
The native mode of making this thread is 
known, but the result achieved by the Indian 
workman is simply the effect of skilful deli¬ 
cate manipulation. The gold and silver 
cloths, (kimkhab). are msed for state dresses 
and trousers, the latter by men and women ; 
and ladies of rank usually possess petticoats 
or skirts of these gorgeous fabrics. Mushroo 
and Ilemroo are not used for tunics, but 
for men’s and women’s trousers, and women’s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and pil¬ 
lows ; they are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and preserve their colour, 
however long worn or roughly used; but 
they can hardly be compared with English 
satins, which, however, if more delicate in 
colour and texture, are unfitted for the pur¬ 
poses to which the Indian fabrics are applied. 
For example, a labada or dressing gown made 
of scarlet mushroo in 1842, has been washed 
oyer and over^ again, and subjected to all 
kinds of rough usage ; yet the satin is still 
unfrayed, and the colour aud gloss as bright 
as ever. Many of the borders of loongees, 
dhotees, and sarees are like plain silk rib¬ 
bons ; in some instances corded or ribbed, in 
others flat. The Saree, Boonee, Baffca, Jore, 
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Ekpatta, Gomeba, &c., of Dacca, are now 
entirely made of imported British yarn. 
Fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton and 
silk, are, in Dacca, designated by various 
names, as Nowbuttee, Kutan, Koomeo Apjoola 
and Lucka, and when embroidered with the 
needle, as many of them frequently are, they 
are called Kuslieeda. The silk used in their 
manufacture is the indigenous muga silk of 
Assam and Sylhet, but the cotton thread em¬ 
ployed is now almost entirely British yarn, 
of qualities varying from Nos. 30 to 80. 
These cloths are made exclusively for the 
Jedda and Bussora markets, and a consider¬ 
able stock is yearly imported in the Arab 
vessels that trade between Calcutta and 
these ports. Pilgrims too, from the vicinity 
of Dacca, not unfrequcntly take an invest¬ 
ment of them, which they dispose of at the 
great annual fair held at Meena, near Mecca. 
They are used by the Arabs chiefly for tar* 
bans and gowns. The golden colour of the 
rnuga silk gives to some of these cloths a 
ricli lustrous appearance: pieces made of 
native spun cotton threads and of the best 
kind of niuga silk, are admired. The 
export-trade of the Madras Presidency in 
nndapoilams and long cloths has been 
annihilated by the goods laid down by the 
British manufacturer, in all the bazars of 
India. 

Baclihante in Dharwar, is commonly worn 
as a waist cloth by children of respectable 
people; also worn by adults of the same 
class, while sleeping. Pi ice one rupee two 
annas. 

Ghandm , a cotton scarf, coloured border 
and cuds, used in Khyrpoor. 

Choke or B<>ddice, an under-jacket worn 
by women. The Tlians, or cholee pieces of 
Dharwar, of a description used by women 
working in the fields, cost three annas for 
each cholee or twelve annas the piece, 

Punchrunyee of Dharwar has a warp of silk 
and weft of cotton, worn ordinarily by 
dancing women, not considered fit for res¬ 
pectable women, one “than,” one rupee 
twelve annas. 

Cummarbunds are sashes worn by men. 
They are of cotton and of silk. 

Dhotees are waist and loin cloths, and are 
occasionally worn so as to fall over and cover 
the greater portion of the lower limbs. One 
of a coarse cotton commonly worn by cultiva¬ 
tors and laborers in the field may cost about 
two rupees. 

Izar bund is of silk or cotton, and is a tie 
for trowsers. 

Khess, a chintz scarf in use in Hyderabad 
(Sind.) 
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Loongi or scarfs of cotton, of silk, and of 
silk and cotton, are worn by men. 

Moondam , a cloth worn by the poorer 
classes in Dharwar. Costs rupees one and a 
quarter. 

Mundel , a cloth of cotton and gold, obtain¬ 
able in Kutch. Costs Rs. 8-4-11. 

Paranda , a silk material used as a Lair 
ornament in Lahore. 

Patso of Burmah, is a cloth worn by all 
classes. In Akyab it is called Patsan and 
Patso, and is worn there by the Mug race. 

Punjee of Dharwar, is a cloth used by well- 
to-do people, to dry themselves after bathing, 
and also worn as a waist cloth by poor peo¬ 
ple. Price one rupee. 

Salendong, a silk scarf of Singapore. 

S'alimote, a silk scarf of Singapore. 

Saree is the name of a hindu woman’s lower 
cloth, and they vary in price from rupees 
two and upwards. Each woman generally 
has a new one once a year. It is often used 
also as an upper garment,in the form of a scurf, 
for enveloping the person ; one end being 
usually brought over head as a covering. 

Selya in the south of India, is a sheet or 
body covering in use amongst the poorer 
classes, cultivators, laborers, wrapped round 
their shoulders and body when employed in 
the fields. Their usual cost is about rupees 
one and a quarter to rupees one and three 
quarters. In Dharwar one is always present¬ 
ed to the bridegroom by relations of the 
bride, together with a turban.— Drs. Taylor 
and Watson, Ex. of 1862. 

CLOUD. Mo Teim. Burm. 

CLOUS, also Clous de girofie, also 

Girofles. Fr. Cloves. 

CLOVE BARK of Eastern commerce, is 
the bark of several species of Cinnamon trees. 
CLOVE, MOTHER. 

Polang Malay | Jbu-changkc. Malay. 

“ Mother clove” means seed clove,clove fruits 


that have been allowed togrowto full maturity. 
CLOVE OIL. 


Huile de girofie Fa. 
Lavang ka teil Hind. 
Oleo de garafano It. 
Minakchaugke Malay. 


AVarala-tel Sinoh. 

La van goo Tam. 

Krambu tailam „ 
Lawangha tuilamu Tel, 


This is obtained from cloves by distilla¬ 
tion.— Faulkner. 

CLOVE PINK. Dianthus caryopbyllus. 

CLOVER, or trefoil, a name given to 
several species of the genus Trifolium grown 
in Europe. They are not grown in India. 
The most valuable grass in Tenasserimis not 
a proper grass,but, like the English clover, is a 
leguminous plant. It is a species of hedysarum, 
which, in India, says Dr. Wight, supplies 
the place of the species of Trifolium and 
Medicago in Europe. In other words, the 
farmer finds it a good substitute for clover 
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and lucerne; and there is another leguminous 
plant at Tavoy, Smithia sensitiva, which is 
said to make excellent hay. 

CLOVES. Eng. 

Kaienful, An. 

Biiwali-luvung. Bali. 

Lang-yen bweu Buhm. 

Thenghio, Chin. 

Theng-ki. „ 

Kruid-nagelen, Dut. 

Kruid-nagel „ 

Nugeln-boomen „ 

Cions de girofie Fa. 

Oiroflft8 „ 

Naglein Geii. 

Gewurznelken „ 

Luvuug, Guz. 

Long IIind. 

Garofani, It. 

Chiovi-di Garoffoli ., 

In a law passed by Aurelian the first, in 
A. D. 175 and 180, cloves are mention¬ 
ed. The cloves of commerce are the un¬ 
opened flowers, the flower buds of the clove- 
tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus (Eugeniacan/- 
ophyllata), which was originally a native of 
the Moluccas, but is now cultivated in Penang, 
Sumatra, Bourbon, Zanzibar, Guiana and 
the West India islands. They have the form 
of a nail, and when examined are seen to 
consist of the tubular calyx with a round¬ 
ish projection, formed by the unopened 
petals. It is a very handsome tree growing 
to the height of twenty to forty feet. The 
trunk is straight, and rises four or five feet 
before it throws out branches. The bark is 
smooth, thin, of a grey color, and the wood of 
the trunk too hard for ordinary cabinet work. 
The leaves are opposite, smooth, narrow, point¬ 
ed, of a rufus color above, and green oil the 
under side. They have a very aromatic odor 
when bruised between the fingers. The flowers 
produced in branched peduncles, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the bough, are of a delicate peach 
color. The elongated calyx, forming the seed 
vessel, first changes to yellow, and, when ripe, 
to red, which is from October to December, 
and in this state it is fit to gather. If left for 
a few weeks longer on the trees, they expand, 
and become what are termed “ mother cloves,” 
fit only for seed or for candying. In the 
gathering, the ground under the tree is first 
swept clean, or else a mat or cloth is spread. 
The nearest clusters are taken off with the 
hand, and the more distant by the aid of 
crooked sticks. Great care is taken not to in- 
jure the tree, as it would prevent further 
bearing. The cloves are then prepared for 
shipment by smoking them on hurdles near 
a slow wood fire, to give them a brown color, 
after which they are further dried in the 
sun. They may then be cut off from the 
flower branches with the nails, and will be 
found to be purple colored within, and fit to 
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WoIi-kaya-lawaDg, Jav. 
Chenki t , 

Clavus L at< 

Chaukee Malay.’ 
B ungala wang, t> 

Bunga Changke „ 

Meylmc, Meykkek,Pj£Rs. 
Cravos da India, Port. 
Gwosdika, Rus. 

Lavaiiga, Sans. 

Warrala Sinqh, 

Clavilloa, Si*. 

Clavo de «*specia „ 

Lavangam Tam. 

Lawungauia, Tkl. 
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be baled for the European market. In some 
places they are scalded in hot water before 
being smoked, but this is not common. The 
tree begins to bear from the seventh to the fif¬ 
teenth year, and is fruitful till it is 75 or 150 
years old. The annual yield of a good tree is 
about lbs. 4£, and the annual crop from 
Amboyna, Haruku, Saparna and Nasal aut 
is lbs. 3,50,000 of‘Amsterdam. ( Bikmore , 154.) 
Mr. Crawfurd, tells us that the clove is 
remarkable for its limited geographical 
distribution. It is only in its native locali¬ 
ties, the five small islets on the western 
coast of the large island of Gilolo, that it is 
easily grown, and attains the highest per¬ 
fection. There it bears in its seventh or 
eighth year, and lives to the age of 130 or 
150. Rumphius informs us, that shortly be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese it had been 
carried to and reared in Amboyna, where, 
however, it does not bear until its fifteenth 
year, and where the average duration of its 
life does not exceed 75 years. He informs us 
further that large islands are not favourable 
to its growth—that it succeeds indifferently 
even in such islands as Gilolo and Ceram, and 
that the natives of Celebes and Java, who had 
attempted to grow it in their own country, 
had obtained plants which bore no fruit. Eu¬ 
ropeans, however, havo succeeded somewhat 
better. The clovo has been long transferred 
by them from the Moluccas to Sumatra,— 
to the islands in the Straits of Malacca,-—to 
Bourbon, to Zanzibar, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and to Cayenne. In some of these 
places, however, the culture has virtually fail¬ 
ed, oven where that of the nutmeg has 
succeeded, and everywhere the produce is of 
inferior quality to that even of Amboyna. A 
suitable soil seems to be as indispensable .as a 
suitable climate. The soil of the Molucca 
Islands is volcanic, which is not the case with 
any of the countries to which the tree has been 
transferred, except the Island of Bourbon, 
and here the suitable climate seems to be want¬ 
ing. The clove appears, from Pigafetta’s 
statement, to have been private property, and 
entirely free in culture and trade ; Malays, 
Javanese, Chinese, Macassars, and Arabs, all 
competing for it in an open market. The 
annual quantity produced, according to him, in 
the five islands, seems to have been from 1500 
to 2000 bahars : and the bahar is an Arabian 
^cight, computed in the Moluccas at about 
590 pounds. The companions of Magellan 
themselves loaded two ships with cloves at the 
smgle island of Tidor, after a stay, from their 
arrival to their departure, of no more than 
forty-four days. The Portuguese made their 
rst appearance in the parent country of cloves 
la year 1512 ; and having been expelled 
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by the Dutch in 1605, they had the principal 
share of the clove trade for ninety-three years, 
a period of rapine, violence, and bigotry. 
Their main object was the exclusive monopoly 
of spices, by the expulsion of all rivals. Their 
successors pursued the same object in a manner 
still more rigorous. They extirpated the clove 
trees in their native islands, and endeavoured 
to limit their growth to the five Amboyna 
islands, in which tho clove is an exotic. Perio¬ 
dical expeditions for the extirpation of young 
plants that might spontaneously have sprung 
up, nr been propagated by birds, formed part 
of this system. The clove monopoly still ex¬ 
ists, but in a very tottering condition. The 
periodical exterminating expeditions have been 
merely nominal during the nineteenth century; 
and since the year 1820, although the 
monopoly be persevered in, in the five 
Amboyna islands, where the parks, as they 
are called, are the property of the government, 
the culture and trade are legitimate every¬ 
where else.— (Crawjurd's Dictionary , page 
104.) The clove tree may bo seen in a few gar¬ 
dens on the Tenasserim coast, and cloves are 
abundant in the bazars. At the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition of 1855, cloves were forwarded from 
Travancore, Tiunevelly, Canara, and Cochin. 
The plumpest and heaviest were from Gene¬ 
ral Cullen’s Gardens near Oodagherry, 1800 
feet above the sea; these had a strong aroma- 
tic odour, and were of a dark brown colour ; 
they were quite entire, and when pressed with 
the nail, the oil exuded. The specimens 
from S. Warrier, Dewan of Cochin, and those 
from the Tiunevelly district, were almost 
equally good.— M. E. J. R. Bickmore Archip. 
115. Simmons Comm . Prod. Crawfurd’s 
Dictionary. McCulloch's Commercial Diction¬ 
ary p. 211. See Caryopbyllus aromaticus. 
Eugonia cavyophyllifolium. Myrtaceae. 
CLOVE TREE, 

Caryophillus aromaticus, Linn. 

A native of the Moluccas, introduced into 
Amboyna,Ternate, Sumatra, Malacca, Penang, 
Tenasserim, Tinnevellv, Travancore, Canara, 
Cochin. See Caryophillus aromaticus; Cloves. 

CLUB MOSS. Lecopodium. See Ferns. 

CLUB-WOOD, of Tahiti, Casuarina muri- 
cata. 

CLUPEA, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the group Clupeina and family Clupeidee. 
There are 61 recognized species aud 26 doubt¬ 
ful species; they inhabit every part of the 
globe, and several of them are found in the 
south and east of Asia : a species of Clupea in 
Ceylon is called the poisonous sprat. 

CLUPEA PILCHARDUS, the Pilchard, 
frequents the coast of Japan in the latter 
part of the month of June and commence¬ 
ment of July. They are taken by the seine 
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nets. When fresh, they are sweet and nu- 
tritioas, but they are chiefly valued for their 
oil, to obtain which they are piled up in 
heaps for 24 hours, are then boiled for some 
time in sufficient water to prevent their 
burning, then ladled into strong square 
presses, and the lever action of a lid presses 
out t.he oil. The oil after cleaning is used 
for lamps and the refuse for manure. 

CLUPE I D/E. A family of fishes of 
the order Physostomi. The Clupeidrc are 
placed by Cuvier between the S<dmonidce and 
the Gadidas and they form the fifth and last 
division of his section 1 Malacopterygiens 
Abdominaux/ 

The family contains the following 18 
Genera. 

Cetengraulis 2 Species 1 Pristigaster 7 Species 

Kngraulis 37 • Cliiroceutwdon 1 „ 

Coilia 10 „ i Spratelloidea 3 „ 

Chatoessus 10 „ Dussumicra 2 „ 

Cl u pea 61 ,, Rtrmneus 2 „ 

Clupeoides 3 „ Albnla 1 „ 

Pellomila 1 „ Flops 2 „ 

Clupeichthys l „ MegalopS 2 ,, 

Pellona 14 „ Chanos 2 

CULPEONJA PERFORATA, Cantor, 
inhabits the seas of Penang, Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, Singapore, Sumatra. Totyl length 5^ 
inch. They are of delicate flavour and pass in 
the settlements of the Straits under the deno¬ 
mination of ‘ Sardines/ in imitation of which 
they are sometimes preserved in oil. A re¬ 
semblance to Alausa argyrochlom , Cuv. et 
Val. (Vol.XX. p. 440) is further increased by 
the impossibility of perceiving the teeth, 
either in the fresh state or in specimens pre¬ 
served in spirits of wine. They require the 
aid of a lens to be distinguished in the skele¬ 
ton. The general form, the yellow dorsal fin 
with a small black spot, give the present spe¬ 
cies a certain resemblance to Meletta vensnosa 
Cuv. et Val. (vol. XX. p. 377). Some speci¬ 
mens of Clupeonia perforata , procured by VV. 
T, Lewis, Esq-, Assist, llesid. Councillor, 
Penang, were accompanied by the following 
account of a phenomenon witnessed by that 
gentleman during his official residence at Ben- 
coolen. In 1822, great numbers of what was 
supposed to be this identical species, pre¬ 
sented the unusual appearance of having red 
eyes. Many natives, after having eaten these 
fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent 
vomiting, which, in cases where remedies were 
not immediately applied, was known within 
an hour to terminate fatally. At the same 
time, such of these fishes with the ordinary 
silvery eyes, were, as formerly, eaten with im¬ 
punity. This phenomenon recurred at 
Bencoolen during the seasons of 1823 and 
1825, but not of 1824. It was surmised 
that the poisonous fishes had fed onagela- 
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tinous substance which at that season exudes 
from the beautifully coloured coral reefs on 
that part of the coast of Sumatra. It is, 
however, more probable that the poisonous 
fishes were shoals of MeleUa venenosa , an 
inhabitant of the Seychelles and the neigh¬ 
bouring seas, which happened in those sea¬ 
sons to visit Sumatra. M. Valenciennes 
describes this fish as being poisonous, and pro¬ 
ducing effects as noted above. In the Straits 
of Malacca Clupeonia perforata has never 
been known to produce bad effects.— Cantor. 

CLU3IA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Clmacece or Guttifem 
of Liudley, named after Charles del’Ecluse, or 
Clusius, one of the most celebrated botanists 
of the 16th century. The genera of this order 
are now generally referred to the Garciniace®. 
— EngLCyc . Voi II. p. 4. 

CLUSIACE/E, one of the orders of plants 
according to the natural system of Lindley. 
The genera of this order, Garcinia, Mammea, 
Mesua, Calophyllum and Kayea are now 
usually arranged under Garciniaceac. 

CLUYTIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Euphorbiace®. 

CLUYTIA COLLIN A. Roxb. 

Amanoa collina, Baill. 

Madara-gaas Sino. Vodisa Tun, 

Wnadugii tnaram Tam. Kurseea „ 

Wodiaha Tel. Kursee » 

Kadishen „ 

A small tree of Ceylon and the peninsula 
of India, frequent in the Walliar jungles of 
Coimbatore, not found by Dr. Gibson on 
the Bombay side. Flowers in the hot season, 
seeds ripen in December and January. Bark 
or outer crust of the capsule said to be exceed¬ 
ingly poisonous. Wood red coloured, ex¬ 
ceedingly hard and durable but of small size. 
Notwithstanding its hardness, being very 
even grained, it is easily worked, and is, from 
its fine close grain, a pretty wood.— Mr. 
Rohde’* MS S. Dr. Wight , O'Shaugknessy p. 
552. Thw. 380. 

CLUYTA MONTANA, syn, of Bridelia 
mootana. 

CLUYTIA OBLONGIFOLIA. Roxb. A 
tree of Assam and Sylhet; wood hard and 
durable.— Roxb. III. 730. Voigt. 155. 
CLUYTIA PATULA. Roxb. 

Pal a Tam. | Jegura Tel. 

A tree of Southern India, furnishing a 
very fine, close grained, heavy, chocolate 
colour wood. It grows to a large size, and 
logs measuring 4 to 5 feet in girth are pur¬ 
chasable in the market. The wood is 
pale red, the colour of dried rose leaves, 
hard and durable, very brittle, of specific 
gravity 75*8, and, when broken, the fracture 
seldom shows a fibre. It is used for rulers, 
knobs, handles for tools, such as chisels, &c., 
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and in turning. Mr. Rhode says it is a 
much larger tree than C. collina, and is a 
native of moist valleys amongst the Circar 
mountains. It flowers during the hot season. 
Roxburgh. Mr. Rohde's MSS . Voigt. 155. 

CLUVriA SEMPERFLORENS Koxb. A 
shrub of Sylhet and Assam.— Roxl. Ill, 
p. 770. 

CLUTYASPINOSA. Roxn. syn. of Bri- 
delia spinosa, Willd. 

CLYDE, Colin, Lord, longer known as Sir 
Colin Campbell, whom Sir William Napier 
styled the war-bred Sir Colin. IIo was a 
military officer of the British Army, and com¬ 
menced his career as a volunteer with the Oth 
Regiment of Infantry in the British Army, 
which he accompanied to Portugal. He after- j 
ward'* servod in Holland at the disastrous 
expedition to Walcheren, and again in the 
Peninsula under Sir John Moore, and he was 
present at Vimiera, Corunna, Barossa, Vit¬ 
torio, and San Sebastian, at the siege of 
which he led the storming party, where lie 
was again severely wounded, having been 
previously wounded at the passage of the 
Bidassoa. He was in the expedition of 1814 
and 1815 to America. In 1842 he served in 
the war of China. In 1848 and 1840, in tlm 
Panjab campaign and at the passage of the 
Ciienab, at Chilliamvallah and Cuzerat. He 
was engaged against the hill-tribes up to 1852. 
In the war in the Crimea he commanded the 
Highland Brigade, and to him was due the 
success of Alma, and he preserved Balaclava 
against an attack of the Russian forces. The 
triumphal termination of his long career of 
war however was iu India, to which lie was . 
sent in 1857, when the Bengal native army 
revolted, and much of Northern India was in 
rebellion. He gathered troops abmu. him 
until lie could advance, and he did so without 
a single check. He died at Woolwich at the 
close of the Mutiny. See Battles of India, 
British India. 
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posed to be a Bombyx, near Cnethocampa, 
Stephens. Another, short, broad, pale-green, 
with black spines, that feeds on the Carissa 
jasminiflora, stings with fury, is of the moth 
Necera lepida, Cramer, theLirnacodes graciosa, 
West. The larvae of the genus Adolia are 
hairy and sting with virulence. 
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Coal differs considerably in its physical pro¬ 
perties, and its varieties have obtained various 
names in the markets. The mineralogist 
generally divides it into coal without bitumen, 
and coal with bitumen. The first variety is 
known by the general name of Anthracite. It 
is sometimes very hard, has a high lustre, 
i and is often iridescent. It is used for fuel, 

' but it is often made into small inkstands, 

! boxes, and other articles of use. Thin is 
j more especially the case with the anthracite 
! of America. Anthracite is the most common 
j form of coal in the Welch beds. 

The bituminous varieties of coal present 
greater differences of structure and appear¬ 
ance, and have a larger number of names; the 
quantity of bitumen, or substances resembling 
it, differ very much iu different specimens of 
coal. It is generally softer and less lustrous 
than anthracite, although occasionally spe¬ 
cimens exhibit a very brilliant fracture. Its 
specific gravity is less than that of anthra¬ 
cite, seldom exceeding 1*5, whilst the specific 
■ gravity of anthracite ranges from 1*8 to 1 *7 J. 
The kinds of this coal are known by various 
names. The following are analyses of the 
different kinds of coal which occur in the 
, Newcastle beds : 


Cissawpelos glubra.I?ox6. 1 Coeouhia Itoxburghianus 

| I). C. 

A native of Silliet, root large, acrid, and 
used medicinally. 

CLYPEA HEBNANDIPOLIA.JF.and A. 
lissampelos Wnandifola, Wd. 

» hexaudra, Roxb. 

Nunuka Bkng. | Niuai inuka Hind. 

A valuable diuretic. 

CLYTHttA.a genus of C'deopterous in¬ 
sects of the family Ghrysomelidre.— Eng. Cyc. 

V>2.p. 6. See Coleoptera. 1'itching or Caking Coal has a velvet or 

CNETHOCAMPA. Some Ceylon caterpil- grayish-black colour. When first thrown on a 
Ws sting. A greenish one that occupies the fire it breaks into small pieces, but on the 
■Fhespesia populnea, Necera lepida, at a certain continued application of heat, the pieces 
of its growth, descends by a silken thread again unite into a solid mass or cake. It 
a &d hurries away. The moth of this is sup- burns readily with a yellow flame, but on 
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Splint 
| Coal. 

l 

Caking 1 
Coal ! 
No. 1. 

C‘“ !1 «Cherry 
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1 1-30‘J 

1*247 

1'2S0! 1266 

' 74-961 

83.581* 

87 809, 84-094 

Hydrogen,. 


•VI It) 

5-159 5 054 

Nitrogen and Oxygen,... .. 

4*873 

8-743 

5139; 8-476 


13912 

2-591 

l 393, 1 570 

Relative heat by the same j 
weight ol Coal. ■> 

110 340 

114 930 

1 

122560,116-630 

Relative heathy the same) 
volume of Coal,.j 

' 108 00 

1 

'111 310119 030 112-0701 
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account of its caking quality it is likely to 
clog the fire unless it is frequently stirred. 
The Newcastle beds mostly yield this form 
of coal. 

Cherry Coal resembles in external appear¬ 
ance the pitch coal, and when exposed to heat 
it cracks and flies, but does not cake. It is 
very brittle, and on this account much loss is 
occasioned in mining it. It burns with a 
clear yellow flame. This kind of coal occurs 
in the Glasgow beds. 

Splint Coal is a variety found in connec¬ 
tion with tho last, and is remarkable for its 
hardness; for which reason it is sometimes 
called bard c<>al. It is also found in 
Glasgow. 

Camel Coal has little lustre, is very com¬ 
pact and smooth in its texture, and breaks 
with a large conchoidal fracture. It burns 
very readily, giving out a clear yellow flame 
without melting. In consequence it has been 
employed for the making of candles—hence 
its name. It is otten employed for making 
inkstands, snuff-boxes, and other articles ot 
use. Their goodness for heating is tested 
by the quantity of water they evaporate :— 

lb. oz. 

Common Scotch Bituminous Coal ... 5 14 

Carr’s West Hartley Main (Newcastle; 7 5 


Merthyr Bituminous Coal . 8 0 

Pure Welch Anthracite,... 10 8J, 


The heating power of anthracite nearly 
doubles that of some bituminous coal.-. 

Brown Coal f Wood Coal , Lignite , are 
names given to less perfect varieties of coal. 
They have a brownish-black colour, and burn 
with an empyreumatic odour. Under the 
miscroscope, the structure of the wood of the 
plaut forming lignite can be readily detected. 
This is not the case with the other kinds 
of coal, where, although the woody fibre 
can be frequently made out, it has evidently 
undergone considerable change. The term 
Brown Coal is frequently applied to coal 
more recently deposited than that of the 
great coal-beds of the world, and is quite 
independent of its structure or any pe- 
cularity in combusion. Lignite is also a 
term applied to the semi-carbonizcd forms 
of wood which are frequently found in de¬ 
posits later than those of the coal deposits. 
It occurs in the tertiary deposits around all 
the shores of India. Most of these varieties 
of coal contain a large quantity of water, 
and the quantity of matter given off at a 
moderate heat by distillation is at least equal 
to that of the carbon contained. 

Dysodil is a yellow or grayish highly 
laminated substance, often found with lignite, 
and burning vividly, and spreading an odour 
of assafsetida.”— (Ansted.) 
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Jet is another variety of coal belonging to 
the bituminous series. It sometimes occurs 
in elongated reniform masses, and sometimes 
in the form of brunches with a woody struc¬ 
ture. It is soft and brittle, with a conchoidal 
fracture. Its specific gravity is but little 
greater than that of water. It is opaque, of 
a velvet-black colour, and has a brilliant and 
resinous lustre, and has been found in 
Southern India. The finer sorts are used 
in the manufacture of ornaments and trinkets 
of various kinds. The coarser sorts are burned 
as fuel. It gives out when burned a greenish 
flame and a strong bituminous smell, and 
leaves a yellowish ash. It contains about 37 J 
per cent, of volatile matter.—(Aw^. Cyc. Vol. 

ii, MO.) 

Coal was worked in Bengal in 1774, by 
Messrs. Ileatly and Sunnier of the Bengal 
Civil Service,wlio obtained a monopoly. Their 
operations were in the Baneegunge coal-field, 
but they found it unprofitable, and the mines 
remained imworked till 1815, when Mr. 
Jones commenced operations. He too was 
unsuccessful, and in 1820, Messrs. Alexander 
and Co. undertook them. Prom that date, 
collieries increased in number, and in 1859, 
so many as fifty were at work employing 27 
steam engines, producing 304,094 tons of 
round coal then. More than sixteen hundred 
people were then at work at the Kaneegunge 
coal-mines Theso have been excavated 
to a depth of 130 feet. The mines extend 
under the bed of the Damoda. and a 
traveller can proceed three miles by torch’ 
light through them. The coal beds are 300 
feet in thickness. (Tr. of Hind Vol. I. p. 170). 
The quantity of coals brought down in 1840 
was about 15 lacs of maunds. In 1850 it 
was nearly its double, and in 1860 it had be¬ 
come its quadruple. Coal lias already been 
found in many putts of British India and of 
the south and east of Asia, and in several 
places is largely worked, to the greatest extent, 
perhaps, on the western side of Bengal, in 
China, and in Borneo. Only two generations 
have passed since it begun to be used in 
Bengal, but the total annual out-turn of good 
coal in India in the 11 years ending 1868, 
in Indian maunds, has been as under:— 



In dia Coal. 


India Coal, 

1858 ... 

61,62,319 

1864 ... 

90,46,147 

1859 ... 

99,61,928 

1865 ... 

88,37,953 

1860 ... 

1,00,88,113 

1866 ... 

1,08,34,551 

1861 ... 

78,06,252 

1867 .... 

1,18,61,051 

1862 ... 

86,43,843 

1868 ... 

1,35,62,274 

1863 ... 

95,12,174 
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Coal of good quality is obtained from the 
Koh-i-Meeriah, a Mil a day’s journey north 
of the Oxus (it f ood.) Mr. Powell tells us (p. 
33) that in the Kangra district,in Dera Ismail 
Khan, among the Murree hills, and in Jammu 
there are several places where glossy black 
lamellar lignite is found, associated often with 
shales, containing sulphate of iron, and be¬ 
longing to strata of tertiary formation. In 
the Salt Range of the Punjab, there are two of 
the coal or lignite formations, which he dis¬ 
tinguishes as Oolitic coal and Tertiary coal. 
Among the shales of the Oolitic series occurs 
what is called Kalabagli coal, which has to a 
certain extent been employed as fuel for the 
Indus steamers. This bed is in a ravine 
about a mile west of Kalabagh. 

Carbon Coke. 37*5 

Volatile bituminous inflammable matter.. 60*0 
Ashes, silica, &c.2-5 

100 0 

The most important coal strata in the 
Sajt Range, however, are the beds occurring 
in the Eocene rocks of the tertiary series. It is 
principally in the lower alum shales that coal 
occurs, and it is found at many places all 
along the range, and also across the Indus in 
Chichalli range. The first coal occurs at 
Baghnmvalla, 10 miles west of Jalalpur, being 
about half-way between it and Pind Dadan 
Khan. The seam is about 3 J feet thick at 
its widest part, and gradually thins out to¬ 
wards either end. The coal from the Bha- 
ganwalla mine can be delivered at Mixd- 
tan for less than one rupee a inaund. The 
coal of the Salt Range generally very much re¬ 
sembles that called splint coal, but is soft and 
brittle. It is not used as fuel by natives, 
but is ground to powder and administered with 
milk internally as an w osteocolla” for wounds 
and broken bones. 

The seam of nummulitic coal appears to attain 
its greatest development at Baghnmvalla, a 
place eight miles west iif Jclalpnr, close under 
the southern scarp of the Salt Range, and at 
the entrance to a gorge through which a stream 
issues ; the way is up this gorge, and at a 
distance of about 3J miles from the village 
the seam becomes visible. At Baghanwalla, 
the seam, when cut through in the water¬ 
course,was three feet six inches thick, occasion¬ 
ally a little more. 

The prospect of obtaining Kashmir 
coal in the Jammu territory, at one time 
attracted considerable attention, more especi¬ 
ally as the engineer who noticed the workings 
at Dundeli confidently reported the strata to be 
of the carboniferous series. Since then,however, 
the coal of Dundeli has proved to be like the 
rest of Eocene origin among nummulitic lime- 
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stones, but undoubtedly the coal may be of 
local value. A large lump of it in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for “ Wallsend,” so good 
is its appearance. The coal at Bunnoo, from 
the Wuziri hills, has been mentioned with 
some hope ; and specimens of coal have been 
sent from Kangra and Dharmkot, at Dharm- 
sala, but these also are tertiary and limited 
in quantity; and, in 1854, the verdict 
on Punjab coal, was that “ It is valuable 
only for local consumption and to supple¬ 
ment wood, not for export, or to supply 
the province at large .”—( Powell , Handbook , 
Econ. Prod . Punjab , p, 33 .) 

The supply and the consumption of coal in 
India during 1868 and the ten previous 
years, have been as under. The figures are 
in maunds of 80 lbs :— 



Coal raised 


Coal import- 

Total con- 


in all 

Coal raised 

od into 

sumption 


India. 

in Bengal 

Calcutta. 

in lien gal. 

1*58 ... 

61,62,319 

61,02,928 



1859 ... 

99,61,028 

99,61,928 

12,29,160 

1,11,91,088 

1800 ... 

1,00,88,113 

1.00,88,113 

4,96,585 

1 05,84,698 

18<>1 •• 

78,06,252 

77,85,085 

12,85,203 

90,70,288 

I8t>2 ... 

86,43,843 

86.30,843 

6,76,687 

93.07,630 

18(5 ! . . 

95,12,174 

95,04,975 

10,30,407 

1,05,41,382 

18(U ... 

90,46,147 

90,32,405 

18,18,132 

1,08,50,537 

lHlio ... 

88,37,r>3 

88,10,425 

16,16,143 

1,04,26,508 

1HU6 ... 

1,08,34,551 

1,07,90,035 

9,14,427 

1,17,04,402 

18(57 ... 

1,18,61,031 

1,18,47,178 

11,16,734 

1,29,93,902 

1808 ... 

1,35,02,271 

1,34,05,829 

19,28,591 

1,53,94,420 


The 479,233 tons raised in 1867 rose to 
547.971 in 1868, and almost the whole 
was from the Raneegunge field. One-half 
of the supply was consumed by the East 
Indian Railway. For several years there was 
a decrease in the demand for coal for other 
than railway purposes, but in 1867 and 1868 
the tide turned. Still the consumption of 
coal by other than railways in 1868 was not 
so groat as in 18C3 ; it was 7,610,070 maunds 
against 7,667,258. The Raneegunge coal was 
used for locomotives as far as (Jmbalia, and 
on the completion of the Delhi railway, it will 
doubtless compete with English coal even at 
such a distance as Lahore and Mooltan. The 
East Indian Railway will obtain a supply for 
its upper sections from Kurhurbalee. In the 
Raneegunge field in 1868, there were 61 en¬ 
gines of 867 horse-power in all, against 28 en¬ 
gines of 490 horse-power in 1860. The Bengal 
Coal Company turned out half the whole de¬ 
mand, or more than 6 millions of maunds, 
Gobiud Pundit about 2£, the Beerbhoom 
Company 1J, the Equitable Company rather 
more than 1, and the East Indian Coal Com¬ 
pany 830,605 maunds. Coal has been traced 
from Burdwan to the westward, across the 
Valley of Palamow, and from thence through 
the district of Sohagpore to Jubbulpore, and 
the neighbourhood of Saka, and the Towa 
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river in the Nerbudda territories, 420 miles often by a change in the quality—is now in a 
distant from Burdwan. Observing nearly great measure removed, 
the same parallel of latitude, it is found in The great Deccan trap area extends from 
the province of Cutch, whilst it is extended Neemuch to the Kistnah river. In the Singh- 
in the same line across the centre of India bum country, arc copper-bearing rocks, quart- 
to the N. R extremity of Assam, forming a zites, slates, limestones, <kc. These also cover 
zone that stretches from 69° to 93° E. longi- the larger portion of the districts of Cuddapah 
tude, embraced in an opposite direction be* and Kurnool, and appear, geologically, to re¬ 
tween the 20° and 25° N. latitude. Chanda, present in the south the older portion of the 


Cuttack 


great Viudhyan series. Rocks of the 


mean being its southern boundary, whilst the mineral character appear under the great 
Vale of Calliuger west, of Allahabad, thelVesta fl°vvs of the Deccan trap, and resting quite 
river at the base of the Sikhim mountains, unconformably on the gneiss rocks in parts 
and Upper Assam, form the northern limit. ^ ie Kaichoor Doab, the vicinity of Bel- 
The bituminous coal of Assam, the finest in gaum, and under jiarts of the ghats on the 
India,has been little used owing to the diflicul- western coast. Unit they belong to the 
ties of communication with the Brahmapootra. same R e,,era ^ se,acs as ^ le r0(: ^ s 111 Cuddapah 
In Burma, the Prome district, up to the frontier and Kurnool there is no question. Stretch- 
of British Burmah, so far as that lies to the >''g al « n g tho northern escarpments of the 
cast of tlie Irawadi, has nummulitic rocks, j kerbudda valley, passing across the dis- 
limestone, Ac. They may he found to contain « f Jubbnlpur, and forming the whole of 
petroleum, as they occasionally do elsewhere. t lc tevu . 11 c<mnfl 7 noith of the Soue, this 
There are, however, other situations in which f^aUencsi extends in a continuous mass far 


coal has been found distinct from this ex¬ 
tensive and well defined belt,, such as Hurd- 
war and Attok ; the first near the source of 


into Bengal, where the picturesque cliffs of 
the Rhotasgurh hills form its steeply scarped 
limits on the left bank of the »Soue. Return¬ 
ing towards the west by Sassmm, Chunar, 


tlie Ganges, and the second near that of the ^ ~ a ‘7,iuie aomlni Z 

Indus. Coal is found m the Manblioom dis- x } „ i a • „ ’ . 

. . , „ . Al .... . rr -.I lfuiniiary thence stretches m a great 

nn PniMennt.h In! of Mnecin.ikJ J . . c ’_ 


... 11 • j| » >11 , rr • I 1 W'UllUlll V l/DClIVyU III » 

tnct, on l arisnath hill, at Huseinabad, or • ,, „ AlirilA . ,i v 

1T 11 . 1 , i ,, J4 , A , sweeping bay or curve to the south by liir- 
Ilosungabad, at Bora-glair, Cuttack, at lal- l lr . , J • 

i . • S xt i it n . wee, Bnawur, and crossing the Beas river, 

cheer and Ungot : in the Nerbudda valley, at \ J • ’ , . i . n \ 

rr • rr * . A . trends again north to Gwalior and Agra, .and 

Kamrup m Upper Assam, and Moradaoad. r ... b , t ., , r • / i 

, , V it i ii , Iuttipur bikri, whence the hue again trends 

Jn the Damoodfili valley, and the adjacent . 1 . ® xr , 

. . f ... ,, J ’ ,, . , I, , to the south and extends to near Neenmch. 

countries of Bheerbhom and Poorooeah Behar. , 

, (0 m, • „ 11 1 lie rocks belonging 10 this widely extend- 

Chanda is m 19 56 ; 79 19. m R Berar, I , , . * x „ 

. i r .1 r £l , ir , . ed and important group, constitute one 

two miles from the north of the Wards river j, o(th# most U.narkable njid interesting series 
he mean height of the plain surround.mr the j in M Ill(lk They become also still more im- 
01,11 “ J® ee f‘ Uio level o. the Goda -1 wtant to tbe l n Ji au Geologist when he 

very, •>-■> feet, and coal lias been found in its, [j ||( | s representatives of the same great series 
vicmily m abundance. I he coal of Googoos : CHVerll ,^ imnieilge areas in the Madras Pre- 
near ( ha,.da, at its first trial was pronounced ; si(]enc , C , )(W apal., Kurnool, &c„ stretching 
to be very dirty, and minuted for locomot.ve nort | U¥iU . ( , a alon „ the flanks of the gbats, and 
purposes. 11 contains great quantities of gas, , ho Go duvery c , ml! try, until, in Berar and 
though it could not produce a welding heat. ] t | ic adjoining parts of the Nizam’s dominions, 
J he deposit at Chanda occupies 150 «pre j m ,d again in Bustar and Chutteesgurh, they 
miles. Dr. Oldham has been satisfied constitute the rocky basis of very extend- 

witli the result of his prospecting of ed districts. They are divisible into several 

the Chanda coal fields. A bore has different groups characterized by peculiar litlio- 

been sunk near lelwassa on tlie Warda, logical distinctions, and throughout the whole 
through two feet of shale and more than ten al * ea described present a wonderful constancy 
feet of coal, of a better quality than that test- 0 f rnineral composition, 
ed at Googoos, and resembling the finer coal l n Chanda and Berar,one of the great sources 
of the Bullarpore beds. At Nowkera, to the 0 f doubt as to the extent of the coal deposits 

south-east of Googoos, another bore hole has arose from the fact that the beds in the group 

been sunk through fifty feet of coaly stuff 0 f rocks in which the coal here occurs (kuown 
with only a few partings of shale. The de- to Indian Geologists as the Barakur group), bad 
maud of centuries, Dr. Oldham tells us, is invariably a tendency to exhibit very great 
already provided for. The best found objec- variation both in thickness and quality within 
tion to the Chanda coal—a sudden enlarge- short distances. They are often of great 
meat or contraction of the seam, accompanied thickness locally, but thin out, and nearly dis- 
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appear within short distances: this variation four miles north west of Rabkub in a small 
also being not only in the thickness, but also stream running into the Maud, and this may 
in the quab*;, of the beds, so that what shows be the source of the blocks in the river bed. 
as a bed of good coal in a place may, within Several c<»al localities have been lately found 
a few yards or a few hundred yards, pass into by the officers of the Topographical Survey, 
a shale without coal or even into a sandstone, and recorded in their maps. They are all 
But about 15 miles north of Dnmagudiam,near j north of Korba and (Jdipur, and the Rajah of 
the junction of the Tal-river near Lingula, coal j Jashpur said that coal occurred in his terri- 
was found. Mr. Medlicott is of opinion that! tory in the Kh urea country, twenty-four miles 
the present limits of the coal measure fields j north-west of Jaslipur-Nagar, about one 
in N. India coincide approximately with the j hundred miles or rather mote west by south 
original limits of deposition, and are not the j of Ranchi. 

result of faulting, or even mainly of denu- j The Talchir field, near Cuttack, the detach- 
dation. All these successive beds (possibly i ed areas of Talchir sandstones in the Sumbui- 
with the exception of the Talchir) representing | pur country, and the Belaspur field, are limit- 
tin enormous lajjse of time, agree in one respect,, ed t<) the Mahanuddy basin; the Palamow, 
that they seem to be purely fresh-water (fluvi- i the Singrowli, and South Ilewah coals are all 
atile or fluvio lacustrine) or estuarine deposits. ' strictly confined to the Sone basin ; the 
The Kanigunj, the Jherria, the Bokaro, the, Chanda field, and the continuation of this field 
Ramghur, and the Karunpura fields all belong in detached areas down the Godavery valley, 
to the drainngo basin of the Damoodah river, considerably below Dumagndiam, all are 
Mr. \V. T. Blant'ord reports that the coitf-! strictly confined to the basin of the Godavery 
bearing (l)amuda) beds of Korba, extend for, and its affluents, while similarly the coal-fields 
forty miles to the eastward, as far as Rubkubi of the Nerbudda valley are all limited to the 
in Udipur (Oodeypore). They also extend , drainage basin of that river. In other words, 
fur to the south-east towards Gangpur, and to , the great drainage basins of tbiscouutry were 
the northwards towards Sirguja, and in all i on the large scale marked out, and existed (as 
pi obability are continuous, or nearly so, witli drainage-basins) at the enormously distant 
the deposits of the same nature known to! period which marked the commencement of 
occur in those districts. Main Pat and the '< the deposition of the great plant-bearing series, 
neighbouring hills, and all the country on the I At. Cherra Ponji, a bed of coal is raised on an 
road from Main Pat through Chandargnrh! insulated summit 300 feet above the level of 
and Jashpur to Ranchi, consist of mefamorphic the sea ; the accompanying rocks are identk- 
rocks with the exception of a cap of‘trap and cal in character with those having a similar 
laterite on Main Pat. Indications of the ex- relative position to other beds of coal of the 

jatence of coal seams were afforded by the ! same formation whether above or below the 

occurrence of fragments of coal in the rivers, j level of the sea. The insulated situation of 
especially in the Mand. He found a few seams the coal measures at Cherra Ponji affords an 
near Chitra, twelve miles west of Rabkub and excellent opportunity for their examination, 
nearly thirty east of Korba. Two or three owing to the great, extent of surface which 
are seen in the Maud, about tlnee to four! is free from soil and alluvium, so that the geo¬ 
miles east-north-east of Chitra, but they are I logist. lias no obstacle to encounter but the 

only from a foot to 18 inches in thickness, j dense vegetation peculiar to the climate. The 

In a small stream, the Koba Naddi, which great sandstone formation, composing here as 
runs south of Chitra, one seam about three elsewhere the base of the coal measures, forms 
feet in thickness is seen near the village of the lofty front of the mountains facing the 
Tendumuri, more than a mile south-west of plains. The lower beds consist of a coarse con- 
Chitra. It is nearly horizontal, having a very glomerate, resting on greenstone after the man- 
low irregular dip to the west or south-west, ner of similar conglomerates in nearly all coun- 
Part consists of fair coal, the remainder is tries in which their fundamental rocks have 
shaley. The only seam examined from which been observed. When we consider that this 
it is possible that a useful supply of fuel is not merely the case with the sandstone 
might be obtained, is exposed iu the same of the Kassya mountains, but that the whole 
stream rather near to Chitra, being about a series of sandstones throughout Central India 
mile from that village, close to the boundary rest on the flanks of ranges of siente, green- 
of the village of Tendumuri. It appears to be stone, and basalt, we cannot apply more 
of considerable thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and appropriate language in elucidation of this 
the lower portion Appeared to be fair in places, general feature in our geology, extending as 
The dip is about 15° to north-north-west, it does over an area of 1,800 geographical 
Lieutenant Sale, of the Chota Nagpur Topo- miles in length, and 300 in breadth, than 
graphical Survey, found a seam of coal about the following remarks of De la Beche;-‘As 
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we can scarcely conceive such general and tween the roof of the coal and the superincum- 
simultaneons movements in the interior strata bent sandstone; it is of a yellow colour,but dark 
immediately preceding the first deposit of itisome places, and intersected horizontally 
the red sandstone series, that every point with tliiu layers of gravel coal, and an iron 
on which it reposes was convulsed and threw pyrites of little value and in small quantity, 
off fragments of rocks at the same moment:[ From their softness, these beds are easily 
we should rather look to certain foci of j though not uniformly acted upon by surface 
disturbance for the dispersion of fragments, j water, which peculiarity may have given rise 
or the sudden elevation of lines of strata, j to that waved appearance observed by Mr. 
sometimes perhaps producing ranges of mown- Jones and Captain Sage in the Burdwan and 
tains in accordance with the views of M. Palamow coal-fields. 

Eliede Beaumont. Had this idea resulted from | The coal of Cherra is excellent for many 
observations in India, rather than in Europe,: purposes. Dr. Hooker found it generally 
it could not have been more appropriate, or used by the Assam steamers, and was inform- 
formed so as to convey a m<>re accurate no- 1 ed on board that in which he traversed the 
tion of the nature and connexions of our red Sunderbunds, some months afterwards, that 
conglomerates. Ascending through the se- her furnaces cousumed 729 lbs. per hour; 
ries of beds of this rock m theKhassya mouu- whereas the consumption of English coal was 
tains, we find the coarser strata occasionally 800 lbs., of Burdwan coal 840 lbs., and of 
reappear, succeeded again by the normal beds, Assam 900 lbs .—Hooker Him. Jour ., Vol. II., 
which are tine, durable, and urey coloured. In j page 303 

some places, but especially when approaching I Arracan ,—Coal has been discovered at 
the upper third of the series, the colours be-1 Kyuk Phyu in the Arracan district near 
come variegated, and ultimately the whole, or Oogadong, close to the anchorage of 
nearly so, assume a brick red colour. The ships. It was first observed by Lieutenant 
higher strata form a barren tableland, with Foley in 1833, and afterwards described by 
lengthy sloping summits, extending to a dis- that gentleman and Captain Margrave (vol. IL 
tauce of ten miles towards the interior of the Asiat. Jour. p. 595). The quality of this coal 
mountains. The limestone and coal repose in is good, but the quantity so far as it has yet 
an elevated position on cither side of the ad- been d'seovered is deficient. At Sandowy 
joining summits ; whether the rocks of which in the same district, Lieut. Mackintosh found 
these last are composed occupy a superior coal in the Kingtellie neighbourhood; one 
geognostic position with regard to the coal! specimen of this coal, mixed up with silicious 
or not, is somewhat doubtful; but as fur I matter, is said by Mr. Walters to form the 
as it is safe to determine from inquiries of substance of an entire bill (vide Jour. Asiat. 
a partial nature, we may consider the sand- Sue. II, p. 264); iron ores are also said to occur 
stone from the base of the mountains to the here in considerable quantity, 
higher peaks along their flanks as an uninter- In Burma, this mineral is known to occur 
rupted series of beds, and consequently, that at three separate localities, all lying westwards 
the coal is a newer r«*ck than the sandstone of the Irawadi, at distances varying from five 
composing adjacent summits. In the sand- to seven miles of it. The most southerly of 
stone upon which the coal and limestone im- J these localities is about a mile and a half west 
mediately rest at Cherra, a bed of boring j of the small village of Tembiung, where it 
shells occur composing a considerable portion crops out for about fifty yards in the bank of 
of the rock in certain places. The shells were a stream dipping to west 30°, and south 15°. 
of the size and form of the Teredo navalis, The black bed in which the coal is there found 
but they are mineralized so unfavorably as to is four feet thick, but only two feet nine in¬ 
render it doubtful to what genus they really ches of this is coaly, and the mineral is flaky, 
belonged. Reposing on the teredinite sand- cracked and jointed; the best layers of 
stone near Cherra, a detached accumulation coal are about one foot three inches thick at 
of limestone, with alternating beds of sand- the bottom of the bed. This coal is of a 
stone, coal, and shale, disposed in horizontal blazing character, burning freely and rapidly 
strata, form a precipice about a hundred feet, with a good blaze, but with the considerable 
high from the base. Coal, to a thickness of I ash of 27 per cent. A second locality is about 
fifteen feet in places, occupies a middle position l five miles further north along the upper 
in these strata. A bed of loose, coarse and I waters of the Kibuing stream about five miles 
sharp sand, five feet deep, forms the roof of the westward of the village of Thingadhau. The 
coal, and a layer of soft sandstone, about two coal bed is five feet six inches thick, but the 
feet iu thickness, rests directly under the soil seam of coal which is flaky and woody is 
upon a bed of day aboui iweniy feet deep ., about three feet eight inches to four feet in 
The clay holds an intermediate position be* | depth. It contains jet-looking masses, and 
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drops of resin, which flame brightly. The 
third locality lies about eight miles north' 
west of the village of Thingadliau, being ex¬ 
posed in the Manda Kyoung or stream. It 
is flaky but hard, compact, and jetty, with 
small imbedded lumps of ambery-looking re¬ 
sinous matter. This coal is of better quality 
and more durable, the roof is strong and the 
floor also good, and this is unquestionably the 
most promising of the three localities.— Dr, 
Oldham in Voles Embassy, p. 335. 

Coal has been found in the Malay peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, and Luzon, and in Borneo, of 
good quality and suited to economical uses. A 
seam of the Borneon coal was first discovered 
in one of the islands in the river of Brunai 
where it crops out. It was afterwards found 
in the mainland, near the banks of the same 
river, and subsequently in the island ofLabuau 
about 12 miles from its embouchure. In these 
places it is at present mined by European skill 
and capital, and been found, on ample trial, 
superior to any Asiatic coal hitherto tried. 
The coal on the left bank of the Borneo river 
lias been traced for several miles into the in¬ 
terior. On the southern coast of the island 
coal has been found in the territory of Bau- 
jurmasin and mined by the Dutch. This from 
all accounts is of the same quality as the coal 
of the northern side, and may be a continua¬ 
tion of the same field, which would make the 
Borneon coal fields the largest in the world, 
after those of North America. Steam navi¬ 
gation has given a value to the coals of Bor¬ 
neo, which, without it, in a country inhabited 
by rude people and covered with forest, might 
have lain for ages as useless as the lime and 
sandstones in which it is imbedded. —Craw- 
furd's Dictionary , page 195. 

Coal occurs in several parts of Teiiasserim 
on the Great and Little Tenasseriui Rivers : 
on the Leu ya, at Thyct-Myo. 

Mergui possesses valuable fields of coal. 
The beds are very extensive, from nine to 
eighteen feet thick, and about sixteen feet 
from the surface. The principal mine is 
about ninety miles up the great Teiiasserim 
river. It was at one time worked by Govern¬ 
ment, but didnot prove remunerative and was 
suppressed from want of management. The 
Mergui coal was regarded by the Coal Com 
mittee as true mineral coal, but of inferior 
quality. A similar coal is found on the banks 
of Teiiasserim north of the latitude of Tavoy; 
but Capt. Tremenheere regards both as 
superior varieties of lignite. “ Lignite or 
brown coal,” says Hitchcock, “ appears to be 
peat which has long been buried in the earth, 
and has undergone certain chemical changes, 
whereby bitumen has been produced. Bitumi¬ 
nous coal is probably the same substance, 
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which has been longer buried in the earth 
and has undergone still further changes.” The 
coal of the great Teiiasserim valley appears to 
have been so long buried in the earth that 
the best parts of it are better than ordi¬ 
nary lignite and equal to the inferior por¬ 
tions of bituminous coal, which is true 
of beds of lignite in other ports of the world. 
u Eighty miles from Mergui, inexhaustible 
beds of coal of an uniformly good quality occur 
on the Thian Khan, one of the main branches 
of the Little Teiiasserim. The various beds 
aie described to be what is called caimel coal, 
remaikable for consisting of upwards of 50 per 
cent, of bitumen, a superior blazing material, 
which is the main point in getting up steam/’ 
Coal has also been found on the banks of the 
Lenhea river, south of Mergui. It is a field 
for examination. 

Deposits of coal have been found along the 
Siamese coast from Penang to the vicinity of 
Junk Ceylon, In 1836, specimens of coal 
were brought from 'i’rang, one of the lower 
provinces of Siam, and subsequently a deposit 
was discovered at Tama, imtGurhie. C^alwas 
found at Sungei'Kamuning, about sixteeu 
miles above Trang, and at a place, also, 
nearly east, of Pulo Mutiara or Pearl Island, 
about twelve nnles to the southward of S. 
Kamuning. It was also found at the Pulo 
Tiga island, lying off Purlis, on the coast of 
Keddali, but although this coal lies about 
thirty miles further south than the Trang 
coast coal, or rather S. Kamuning, Colonel 
Low was inclined to believe them to be of 
the same coal field. Another'coal was found 
in the bay north of Tanjong Bumbong on the 
coast of Trang, betwixt the last place and 
Kamuning. 

The coal in Ligor and Kedah on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula is identical in 
composition, in the proportion of volatile mat¬ 
ter to charcoal, with some kinds of camiel coal. 
Sp. Gr. 1*2-15,—Volatile matter, 46746;— 
Charcoal 52*071 ;—Ash 1 183=100. That 
found on the southern coast of the island of 
♦Junk-Ccylon, (well known for its tin) and 
which occurs near the bank of a river and 
about two or three hundred feet from its 
mouth, was reported by Professor A listed as 
adapted for every purpose to which coal is 
economically applied. 
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The position indicated as a deposit of coal, 
is in Lat. 7° 44' N. and Lon. 99» 15' E the 
southern point of Pulo Lontar bearing fa. W. 
by S. Teiebon S. S. E. and Tanjong Cotton 
N. E. by N. Some of it takes on the polish 
of fine jet. The Ligor specimens of this jet j 

are the best. ! 

Coal is found at Rcttie on the south-east i 
coast of Sumatra, which bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to that from Junk-Ceylon, s[). gr.. 
1-23. Volatile matter 51*43. Charcoal 4S'57. 
Ash not determined. 

In the coal of Ligor and Kedah on the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula, one per- i 
tion of jet had a beautiful lustre and high 
polish. The fracture shows a fine velvet black 
or brownish black. It was found by a Penang 
Siamese on the southern coast of the island 
of Junk-Ceylon, (well known for its tin) near 
the bauk of a river, and two or three hundred 
feet from its mouth. This rested on a layer 
of sand, beneath which, and in contact 
with the coal, was a thin layer of bine 
clay. Colonel Low was led to think that the 
coal extends from the beach to a small hill or 
elevation which stretches for about 1000 feet 
inaN. toS. direction along the shore at a dis¬ 
tance varying from 50 to 200 feet, in about 
latitude 7° 41' N. and longitude 99" 15’ H., 
the southern point of Polo Lontar bearing 
S. W. by S. P. Teiebon S. S. E. and Tanjong 
Cotton N.E. by N. (.hum. hid■ Arch. III. 
153,154,161, 736)- On the Malay Peninsula, 
at various localities along the western coast 
of that region, at Katani, Ayer Ramni, ami 
Bencoolen, at the entrance of the river Retell, 
and along the banks in the Bailing Gansal 
and the Ingragiri, with, it is supposed, the 
Kampar. In Sumatra, coal of serviceable qual¬ 
ity exists, also in llanka and Madura. (Few 
Rotterdam Courant, Sept. 23, 1851.) In 
Borneo Proper (Low Sarawak, 12), on Pulo 
Ken" Arang near the north end of Labnan, at 
various places on the west, south-west, and 
south-east coasts of Borneo, at the Lunut, on 
Pontianak,the country of Banjarmassim, where 
immense deposits are found, Pagattan, and on 
the Koti river, mines are worked. A small field 
has been found near Macassar in Celebes; 
but the coal is of a worthless description. 
(See Singapore Free Press, July 19, 1850, 
w Uch describes the coal treasures oj the Archi¬ 
pelago). It is said that fine specimens have 
been obtained from the Philippine province 
of Alley (M allot, Les Philippines, I. 122) 
but the existing notices of them are slight. 
In Labuan large mines have been opened. 

In Borneo, coal is associated at Rulo Chir- 
min, which is about 200 feet high, with a fer¬ 
ruginous sandstone, and overlaid by a mass of 
red sand and clay. At Pulo hang Arang 
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i again, the coal is overlaid by white sand- 
) stone. Borneo, as a mineral country is perhaps 
I the richest in the East; producing gold 
1 coal, antimony andiron, while caoutchouc 
and gutta percha are amongst its vegetable pro¬ 
ducts. The coal and iron fields of the Balawi 
or Rnjang are more extensive than any yet dis¬ 
covered on the island. From the river Bar- 
am, coal is traced to the upper parts of the 
Bintnlu, and thence southward to theRajang 
river, on the left bank of which, at Tujo- 
Nang, there is a seam exposed upwards of 
thirteen feet in thickness. At different other 
parts of the river, and also in several of its 
branches, coal is found in abundance. 

In China, coal is generally used for fuel in 
all those places which have been visited, and 
the supply might probably be greatly increas¬ 
ed by introducing machinery and European 
inodes of working it. Tho boats on the North 
river, below N.mhiung, lie near the mouth of 
a horizontal shaft worked into the mine, above 
which the cliffs are scraped clown as tho shaft 
advances. The ignorance of the Chinese of 
the best modes of draining and ventilating 
mines, must necessarily prevent the working of 
many of them beyond a certain depth and 
extent. The mountains of Shansi and Chihli 
supply large quantities of this valuable 
mineral, and many boats find constant em¬ 
ployment in bringing a coarse anthracite from 
Kaichan in Liaotung to Tientsin. One lo¬ 
cality of the mine in Liautung is about lat. 
39° 10' N.i and long. 121° 25' E. Several 
kinds, both of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
have been seen in marts at the north ; and 
coal duht and refuse is mixed with a little 
moistened clay at Peking, and made into 
cakep for the fires of the poor: that which is 
brought to Canton is hard, and leaves a large 
proportion of ashes after combustion ; during 
ignition, it throws off a suffocating sulphu¬ 
reous smoke, which prevents the natives using 
it for cooking. It is employed in the manu¬ 
facture of copperas from hepatic iron pyrites, 
according to Du Halde, but is less frequently 
employed in the arts tlian it would be if the 
people knew better how to use it. 

Goal is found abundantly at Ke-Lung in 
Formosa. Coal is found in the districts around 
Negata in Japan. The Russians, under the 
command of a Russian officer, have opened 
coal mine3 rather lower than Tonquien Bay. 
—Singapore Free Press , April 2, 1852. 
John's Indian Archipelago , Vol //., p. 
from 349 to 351. Colonel Loio, No. 3 
Journ. hid. Arch. Williams' Middle King - 
dom , p. 242. Hodgson's Nagasaki , p. 227. 
McCulloch's Did. p. 287. Journ. Ind. 
Archip. Eng. Cyc. Calc. Rev. Annals Ind. 
Admin. Mason, 
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COAPARI, properly Cobbari tengai. Tam. 
Copra. Cocoauut fruit dried. 

COAYA, properly Goia Maram. Tam. 
Psidium pyriferum. 

C0BA3A SCANDENS. A fast growing 
creeper, flowers purple, the stems attach them¬ 
selves to any rough surface, like some of the 
Cereus species ; it is well adapted for screen¬ 
ing walls.— Riddell, 

COBALT and Nickel occur in Ceylon, near 
Saffraaam. 

COB A III AKU. Ti:l. Leaves of Cada- 
ba Indica. 

COBEBAS. Port. Cubcbs. 

COBITIS, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the abdominal Malacopterygii, and family 
Caprinidm. This genus includes the Loaches. 
— Engl, Cycl, p. 41. 

COBRA, the ordinary name by which Eu¬ 
ropeans in India designate tho Naga genus of j 
venomous Colubrine .snakes of the family ! 
Elapidae. There is only one species, the j 
Naga tripndians which has a moderate body ! 
with rather short tail. It has a small or 1 
moderate eye, with a round pupil, a poison j 
fang in front of the maxillary, which is 
but little moveable or erectile, and only 
one * tooth behind. The anterior ribs are 


lingarn. The cobra sometimes swims out 'to 
sea. Indian genera and species of the 
family Elapidae, are as under : 

Hamadryas elans. Schl Andamans. 

Naja tripudians. Merr. Bengal, Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

Syn., N. lutcsccns. Lour, 

N. kaouthia. Lesson. 

N. spntatrix. Hein, 

N. atra. Cantor. 

N. larvata. Cantor. 

Yar. a with spectacles. 

„ b without „ 

Bungarus crcrulcus. Schl. Calcutta, Pegu. 
„ tropidonotus. Sehl. 

„ Ceylonicus Gnnth. Ceylon. 

Xenurelaps bungaroides. Cantor. Chcrra 
puuji. 

Megsorophis flaviceps. Rein. Mergui. 

Elaps McLelluudii. Hein. Assam, Pegu. 

„ melanurus. Cantor. Pegu,Tenasserim. 
„ intestinalis. Laar. Singapore. 

COBBA-TEL. A term applied in Ceylon 
to a decoction of the heads of Cobras and 
saliva of Iguanas or Kabra goyas,—and sup¬ 
posed by the Singhalese to be deadly poison¬ 
ous. 


elongate and erectile, and the skin of the COBPiE. Port. Sp. Copper, 

neck is dilatable. When the cobra rises COBIiL Can. Cocoa nut palm, 

in play, or for amusement, it spreads out COCATIYE. Sing. Aponogeton crispum. 

the skin of the neck, from which it gets COCOHI. It. Cocoa-nut palm, 

the Spanish name of “ Cobra di Capello,” in COCCIDiE of Leach, the GaUiimcta of 

English the “ Hooded Snake.” Its bite is Latreille, a family of insects placed by La- 
certain death. It is said that tho poison can treillo and others at the end of the IJomoptera. 
be combated by injecting potash into the The insects belonging to this family live upon 
veins, but, owing to the rapidity of the poison’s trees or plants of various kinds: they are of 
action, this, even if true, is valueless. Not- small size, and in the larva state have the 
withstanding this, the natives of Ceylon do appearance of oval or round scales, hence 
not kill the cobra when caught, but enclose they aio called Scale Insects. They are 
it in a mat bag with some boiled rice for closely attached to the plant or bark of tho 
food, and place it thus in a flowing stream, tree they inhabit, and exhibit no distinct ex- 
ln Guzerat the Hindoos do not kill this or ternal organs. At certain seasons, when about 
any other snake. There are two varieties of to undergo their transformation, they become 
the Naga tripudians— iixed to the plant, and assume the pupa state 

Vav. (a). The spectacled or Bin-ocellate within the skin of the larva. The pupa of 
cobra has its neck, on the steel brown skin, the male has the two anterior legs directed 
marked with a white, black edged q or forwards, and the remaining four backwards ; 
enclosing at either extremity a black ocellus, whereas in the female tho whole six are di- 
This is only seen when the hood is expanded, rected backwards. When the males have as- 
It is found in Southern India and in Bur- sumed the winged or image state, they are 
mail 1 It grows to 5 J feet. said to issue from the posterior extremity of 

Var, (b). The mouocellate or one mark- their cocoon. In the spring time the body 
ed cobra, has a plain white ocellus, with of the female becomes greatly enlarged, and 
black centre and margin, and grows to 4 approaches more or less to a spherical form, 
feet in length. It is tho cobra of Central In- In some the skin is smooth, and in others 
dia and Burmah.. (Nicholson.) The cobra transverse incisions or vestiges of segments 
is worshipped by all Hindus, and its form, as are visible. It is in this state that the female 
an idol, with three or nine heads, in stone receives the embraces of the male, after which 
or brass, may be everywhere seen in India, she deposits her eggs, which are extremely 
It is often bending over the idol of the numerous. In some, the eggs are deposited 
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by the insect beneath her own body, after 
which she dies, and the body hardens and 
forms a scale-like covering, which serves to 
protect the eggs until the following season, 
when they hatch. The females of other spe¬ 
cies cover their eggs with a white cotton like 
substance, which answers the same end. Of 
the species of this gems, Coccus maniparns 
is said to puncture the Tamarix gallica, and 
produce the Arabian manna. C. cacti pro¬ 
duces the cochineal, and C. laeca the lac.— 
Eng. Cyc. Vol. 1 7, p. 43. See Coccus. 

COCCINKA INDICA. W. and A. 

Coccinea grandis, Wight'# III. 

"Bryonia granclis, Linn. 

Moraordiea monadelphn, Roxb. iii. 708, Rheedc. 


Beemboo Beng. Kovel JMaleai.. 

Tela kucha „ Govrfl „ 

Ken-bung Buhm. Vimhika Sansc. 

Tsa-fcha khvva „ Golaroo Sind. 

Bhimb Hfyn. Kove Tam. 


Kanduri Hind, of Panj. Donda; Bimbika Tel. 
Gol-kundru „ „ „ | Kakidonda; Kai-donda „ 

A climbing shrub, grows all over India, in 
flower and fruit the whole year, green fruit 
used iu curries, ripe fruit eaten raw, and 
greedily sought after by birds. The leaves are 
applied externally in eruptions of the skin, 
and the plant internally in gonorrhea.— Roxb. 
iii. 708. Voigt. 59. Dr. J. S. Stewart. 

COCCOIDEOUS PARASITES. See Co- 
leoptera ; Coccoidae; Coccus. 

COCCOLOBA, a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Polygonacew. C- oris- 
pata grows in Nepal, and Wight, in leones, 
figures C. Indica, C. excoriata, C. pubescens, 
and C. uvifera is a West Iudian plant. The 
fruit of the last is sweetish and its wood is 
used for cabinet work.— Voigt. Eng. Cyc. 
Vol . II. page 45. 

COCCOTIIRAUSTES, a genus of birds 
belonging to the order Insessores, family 
Fringillidae, and sub-family Eringillinm. 
Three species of Coccothraustes occur in 8. 
Eastern Asia. 

Coccothraustes vulgaris. The Haw-finch of 
Europe, Siberia, occurs in China, Japan (gu. 
C. Japonicus, Schlegel ?) 

COCCULUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Menispermaceai, con¬ 
sisting of climbers, whose leaves are usual¬ 
ly more or less heart-shaped, and the flowers 
small, and either white or pale green, in I 
loose panicles or racemes; in most cases 1 
they are dioecious, and are always very 
minute. The species are usually powerful 
bitter febrifuges. The following occur in 
the south and east of Asia. 

C. acuminatus C. macrocarpus. 

C. calophyllus. C. malabaricus. 

C. cordifolius. C, megaspermus. 

C. crispus. C, oleracea, 
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C. hexagynus. C. plukenetii. 

0. incanus. 0. tomentosus. 

C. lanrifolius. C. villosua. 

COCCULUS ACUMINATUS. D. G 

C. vadiatus, I). V. Tiliacma racemosa, 

C. polycarpus, Walt. Coltb. 

Mcnispmmun acumi- T. acuminata, Mws, 
naiuui. Braunca monisper- 

M. radiatnm, Lam . monies, Willd. 

M. polycarpoii, Roxh. 

Tila kora Beng. i Vulli kanirarn Malfal, 

Baga-lut.i Hind. I Tiga mu.diadi Tki,. 

A trailing shrub, grows in both peninsulas, 
Oudli, Assam; has small cream coloured 
sweet scented flowers.— O'Shautjhnmy, p. 
‘202. Voigt. 331. 

COCCULUS BAKIS, Senegal Root, diu¬ 
retic and very bitter, used in intermittents 
and gonorrhoea.— O'Shaw/hiewf. 

COCCULUS BURMANNf. D- C. syn. of 
Clypca Burinanni, IF and A. 

COCCULUS CEBATHA, in Arabia an 
ardent spirit, called Khamr-ul-Majuun, is 
distilled from its berries. 

COCCULUS CONVOLVULACEUS. 1). 
C. syn. of Cocculus cordif'dius, ]). C. 
COCCULUS CORDIFOLIUS. D.C. 

Cocculus convolvulaceus,./). C- 
„ verrucoRMs, Walt. 

Menispermuin glabrmn, Klein. 

„ cordifolium, Willd. 

I Ouluncba Beng. Guluncba, Our- 

j Tsin-t.lia-ina.mvay Bihm. clin, trudanclia Hind. 

I Gul-bel, Gulwail 1>i t k. Cit-amerdu Malay ? 

I Heart leaved coccu- Sitamerdu Malkai.. 
lus Eng. tthendi kodi Tam. 

Tipatinggo Tel. 

A valuable plant growing in the penin¬ 
sula, in Bengal, Burmah and Assam. Its stem 
is succulent, twining and perennial, running 
over the highest trees. The root, stem and 
leaves are used in medicine in decoction. 
The root is large, soft and spongy, and is 
given fresh iu gmionhceu : in powder, 15 to 
30 grs. are emetic, the decoction is called 
Pacliuna. An extract called Palo is prepar¬ 
ed from the stem.— O'Sk 
COCCULUS CRISPUS. D. C. 

MenUpermum crispum, Linn. 

„ verrucosum, Finn. 

Finns felleus, Rumph. 

A twiuing plant of Sumatra, Javaandthe 
Moluccas, with a tubercled or warted stem ; 
it is employed by the Malays for the cure 
of intermittent fevers.— O' Shuugh. 

Menispemum fenestratum^ Roxb,is in great 
repute among the Singalese, who slice it* 
steep it in water, and swallow it along with 
the infusion as a stomachic.— Eng, Cyc . 
page 46 , 

COCCULUS FIBRAUREA of Cochin- 
China and China; used by the Malays iu 
agues aud liver diseases.— O'Shaughnwy. 
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COCCULUS INDICUS. Eng. 

Hong Burm. Qalla di levanto It. 

Kakuiari-ki-binj I)uk. Grana Orientis of 

Indian Berry Eng. ttuellius Lat. 

Coque do levant, Fr. Tuba-bidji Mai.kal. 

Fisckkoruier Germ. Mahi-zahra Pers. 

Jermai Guz. Kakainari Sans. 

Kakmari-ki-binj ; „ Kaka colli verm Tam. 

Jermai Hind. Kakichempu vittuluTEL. 

This is the fruit <>f the Anamirtapaniculata 
of Coleb., the Anamirta cocculus of If. ami A., 
and the Cocculus Nuberosus of I)• C. Menisper- 
naum cocculus of Linmt us, a powerful climb¬ 
ing plant, common in the mountainous parts of 
the Malabar coast, and in commerce the 
fruit is obtained through Bombay, Madras and 
Ceylon. The berry is highly poisonous, and 
is not used internally in medicine. Even ex¬ 
ternally, as an ointment, though useful in 
Porrigo capitis, its use requires great can*. 
It is used to poison fish, and a weak decoc¬ 
tion to destroy ticks in sheep. In 1850, 2350 
bags were imported into Britain, value 19$. 
to 24$. the cwt. Cocculus Lacunoxus. D. C., C. 
Levanticus, Eng., C. orbiculatus, D. 6‘., and 
C. suberosus. W. and A ., are syns. of Ana¬ 
mirta cocculus.— Dr. O'Shaughnexsi/y p. 196- 
198. Hoyle, lloxb. Eng. Cyc. McCulloch. 
Comm. Did . p. 301. IF. and A. 
COCCULUS PAL MAT US. 

Colombo root Ksti. | Colombo ke jnr Hind. 

COCCULUS VILLOSUS. D. C, I V. <0 A. 


[ rapidly on the Cactus indica, the indigenous 
opuntia, the country Nopal, and between 1800 
and 1807, 74,366J lbs. of the cochineal, 

; amounting to Rupees 142,916 in value, was 
shipped to England, but at a loss, as the wild 
species was found greatly inferior to the true. 
The cochineal insect was introduced into Java 
about the year 1825, as a Government experi- 
i rnent, and apparently with more success in its 
! production than in British India, for as long 
j ago as 1844 it was exported from Batavia to 
the estimated value of 93,319 guilders. The 
■species introduced into India swarms at cer¬ 
tain seasons, and settles on one of the spe¬ 
cies of Cactus, which they immediately de¬ 
stroy. The whole neighbourhood of Ho- 
manabad was surrounded with prickly pear 
but disappeared in 1865, under one of these 
swarms.— Hoyle, Prod . He., page 57. Craw- 
fm d Diet, page 112. 

COCCUS ILICIS. See Kermes. 

COCCUS LACCA produces the substance 
called lac ; it inhabits India, is found on 
various trees in groat abundance on the Ficus 
religiosa and F. Indica, Butea frondosa, and 
Rliamus jujuba. “ When the females of 
tins Coccus have fixed themselves to a part 
of the branch of the trees on which they 
feed, a pellucid and glutinous substance be¬ 
gins to exude from the margins of the body, 
and in the end this substance covers the 


C. so pi utn. Cobb. 
Meuiapcrmum villesum. Lam. 


J) 

hirsutmn, Linn. Ro.cb. 

J> 

myoaotoides. I Ann. 

Huyer 

Bkng. Dusara-tiga Tf.l. 

Bier 

Hind. ,, elndiu „ 

Farid-buti 

„ Chi pur u tige „ 

Katie tige 

Tel. 


This plant is used in native medicine. A 
decoction of the fresh roots is given in rheu¬ 
matism, and is considered heating, laxative 
and sudorific ; a curry of the leaves is used 
for the same object. The juice of the ripe 
berries makes a good, durable, bluish, purple 
ink. The withies are woven into small bas¬ 
kets, and are used for cords by the cuitiva- 


wholc insect with a cell, which, when har- 
I dened by exposure to the air, becomes lac. 
j So numerous are these insects, and so closely 
j crowded together, that they often entirely 
' cover a branch; and the groups take dif- 
; ferent shapes, as squares, hexagons, &c., ac¬ 
cording to the space left round the insect 
which first began to form its cell. Under 
! these cells the females deposit their eggs, 
| which, after a certain period, are hatched, 
j and the young ones eat their way out.” It 
I is found eucircling twigs and branches. The 
: broken twigs covered with these incrusta- 
! tions are called ‘ stick lac’ in commerce. After 
| the colour has been extracted and further 


tors.— Voigt. 331. purified, shell Inc results .—Kirby and Spence , 

COCCUS, a genus of insects belonging to Fo/. IV, p. 142, quoted in Eng. Cyc. Voi II, 
the order Hemiptera; the species of Coccus p* 144. 

known in India are the C. cacti, the cochineal COCCUS PEL A. See Fraxinus. 
insect, the C. lacca, that yields the stick lac COCCUS POLONICUS is a species which 
of commerce, and theC. mauiparus of Arabia, is used in dyeing a red colour. It is now 
that punctures the Tamarix gallica, and causes chiefly employed by the Turks for dyeing 
the exudation of the Arabian manna. There wool, silk, and hair, and for staining the 
are two varieties of Coccus cacti, the true nails of women’s fingers.—(/wV&y and Spence 
grana fina, arid the grana syivestris, and after VoL /, p. 320). Eng. Cycp . 44. 
prolonged efforts^ on the part of Drs. James COCEIN. See Cocoa-nut palm. 

Anderson and Barry of Mad ras,i ill 79 5, the C. COCHENILHA. Port. Cochineal, 
syivestris, or wild species of the cochineal in- COCIIEN1LLE. Fr. Cochineal, 

sect, was introduced into Bengal by Captain COCHIN. A town on the Malabar Coast, 

Neilson of H, M, 74ih Regiment. It throve in lat. 9° 58' N. long. 76° 15£' E. The 
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bar has on it 14 or 15 feet, and is navigable 
by vessels of 600 and 700 tons (Uonhurgh). 
Cochin harbour appears to be the best on that 
coast. Captain Ouchterlony is of opinion that, 
'with a few simple works, the water over the 
bar could be deepened. (Universal Review.) 
Cochin town is the capital of a principality 
ruled by a rajah. The primary source of 
income was Rupees 0,00,721 in 1044. This 
increase was chiefly due to the increased area 
of land under cultivation, the greater yield 
of the Nclliampathy coffee estates, and the 
extended operations in tho Triclioor lake. 
The revenue derived from customs du¬ 
ties during the year 1044 was 11s. 1,15,000, 
being in excess of that of the previous year 
by Rupees 0,137. The abkarry farm produced 
Its. 20,009, the opium farm Jls. 8,450, 
and salt Rs, 1,42,603. Various schools are 
making steady progress. At a principal 
school at Ernacoilum there are 256 students, 
tho majority being brahmins, sudras, ami 
Roman catholics, who form the larger sections 
the population. During the year 1044, a fund 
had been raised, wholly by the students and 
teachers, to assist poor and deserving scholars 
in their education, and through its in¬ 
strumentality 20 of the poorer scholars re¬ 
ceive aid to help them to bear the incidental 
expenses of their schooling. Report speaks 
highly of the capabilities of the port of Nar- 
rakal, at which place the mails have been 
landed at the worst periods of the mon¬ 
soon, without the slightest interruption. 
In the year 1044,25 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 15,484 tons, arrived at Narrakal, 
against 14 vessels and 8,315 tons in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The port dues amounted to Its. 
854. 

The ruling family are of the first class of 
the chiefs of India, and are liberal-minded. 
Tho territory is 1,131 square miles with a po¬ 
pulation of 399,060, the taxation falls at Its. 
2'i per head. The rajah’s family follow the rule 
of mari makatayum or Descensus ab utcro, 
the children of sisters succeeding. If the 
rajah’s younger brother be senior to all his 
nephews, ho becomes Elliah rajah, or heir ap¬ 
parent. Rut if the rajah’s eldest sister have 
a son older than the rajah’s brother, the 
nephew ranks in the line of succession before 
the uncle. Cochin was a Dutch town, but 
was captured by the British in 1798. It 
has considerable trade with tho Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian Coast, and ship-building 
is largely carried on. 

COCHIN-CHINA, the name given in 
Europe to a kingdom occupied by a people 
known as the Anam. The derivation, of the 
European name is obscure, but Kacliao is the 
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name given by the Anam people to the capital 
of Tonquin ; and Cochin China is known to 
theMalay navigators as Kutchi, but they give 
the same name to Cochin on the Malabar 
coast, Cochin China has probably been so 
called from the alliteration so common with 
easterns, aided by the proximity of China, and 
may be derived from Kachao the capital of 
Tonquin and China, so that Cochin-China 
may mean the Kuchi near China. It has 
been supposed by D’Anville that the Sin-hoa 
of Ptolemy, the geographer, is Cochin China, 
and that the Aureo Chersoncsus of Ptolemy 
is the Malay peninsula. According to Latham 
the natives on the borders of British India, 
in the N. IV., the N. E„ S. E. and East, form an 
ethnological group, which contains tho Tibe¬ 
tans, the Nepal tribes, several populations of 
the Sub-IIimalayan range, the Burmese, tho 
Siamese, the natives of Pegu, the Cambo- 
gians, the Cochin Chinese, and the Chinese, in 
populations which cover perhaps one-fifth 
of Asia. They have a general similarity, 
they are somewhat fair in complexion, with 
what aro called Mongolian features. There 
are, in their religious sects, tnahomedans and 
shamans, but the buddhist.Confucian, and Lao 
philosophies are used as religions, and almost 
all believe in the transmigration of souls to¬ 
wards a final absorption. One of these is the 
Anamese, or Anamitic group of peoples in¬ 
habiting Cochin-China and Tonkin, and arc a 
section of the division to which the Chinese 
belong, The Chinese form of Anam is Ngan- 
nam. The language is monosyllabic. The 
Tonkinese call the Cochin Chinese Kuang 
and Kekttang, names probably the same as 
Khyen and Kakhyen. The Cochin-Chinese, 
oil the other hand, call the Tonkinese Kepak. 

The Cochin Chinese have a little more 
beard, and are fairer than their neighbours 
immediately to the west and south of them. 

The Anam race, (comprehending under this 
name both theCochinCIiinose and Tonquinese,) 
for there is very little difference between 
them, aro fair, but are a short, squat, and 
ill-favoured people, with Jong arms and short 
legs. They are probably lower in stature than 
any people of Central Asia. Their limbs are 
strongand well formed, and they are active and 
hardy. In point of features, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to tho Malay than to any other 
people; their countenances exhibit an air of 
cheerfulness and good humour. The women are, 
to a remarkable degree, fairer and handsomer 
than the men, their hands, arms and feet are 
well formed, and the carriage even of the lower 
orders is graceful. The women, still fairer, 
are well formed and graceful. The dress of both 
sexes is. becoming ; it is the old costume of 
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China, before the Chinese were compelled gold. Where gems are worn, those of most 
to adopt that of the Tartar conquerors. Both frequent use are pearls, and amber brought 
sexes dress nearly alike. For the lower part from Yu-nan. The women wear ear-rings and 
of the body, the covering consists of a pair of secure the hair by a bodkin with ail ornament- 
loose trowsers, secured at the waist by a sash, ed gold bead. Men of all ranks, and women 
The main portion of dress consists of two or above the labouring class, always carry about 
more loose frocks, reaching half-way down them a pair of silken bags, or purses, strung 
the thigh. This, for such matters, as among together, and usually carried in the hand, or 
other Eastern people is uniform and constant, thrown over the shoulders. These are inteud- 
overlaps to the right side, and is secured by ed to carry betel, tobacco, and money, 
five buttons and as many loops. Its sleeves Women of the labouring class arc forbidden 
are loose, and with persons not compelled to to use them ; and men of the same order, 
labour, they dangle a foot, or even afoot and when they meet a person of condition, must 
a half, beyond the extremities of the fingers; as a mark of respect, take them off their 
but the labouring classes from necessity, wear shoulders and conceal them. These purses are 
them short. With the women, the inner i generally of blue satin, and with the better 
frock reaches below the knee, and the outer' classes often richly emboidered. The shoes 
down to the ankles. When a Cochin Chinese! that are wown by the Cochin Chinese are 
is in full dress, as when he makes visits or slippers without heels. P. 485 to 487- 
is engaged in the performance of religious The Cochin Chinese are addicted, to an 
rites, he always wears over the frocks in>w extraordinary degree, to the use of tobacco, 
mentioned a loose silk gown reaching to the i which they chew and smoke. The Cochin 
ankles. Tho hair of the head is worn long; Chinese are a mild and docile people. The 
and put up in a knot at the back of t he head,; lower orders are remarkable for their li ve¬ 
ils was practised by the Chinese before the ! liness. They are always to be seen talking 
present fashion was imposed upon them by the! and laughing. The higher classes affect the 
Tartars. Both sexes wear turbans, which are' grave and solemn demeanour of the Chinese, 
put on with much neatness and the form of this In their habits and persons, the Cochin 
article of dress, which is always determinate, Chinese are an uncleanly, dirty people ; they 
distinguishes the civil from the military' perform frequent ablutions, but, notvvith- 
order of public officers. standing this, their hair, their skins, their 

The pooler people, except when dressed, hands, including the long nails which they 

seldom wear these turbans. When abroad, are so fond of wearing, are absolutely impure, 
both sexes wear varnished straw hats, little j Their linen, not bleached at first, seems never 

less than two feet in diameter, tied under the I to be washed afterwards. At home, they 

chin. These, which are sometimes in the I wear their foul cotton shirts; and when they 
form of an inverted basin, and at others re-! go abroad, without changing them, they clap 
sembling a sugar-loaf, afford, however gro-; ovpr them their fine silk robes. This neglect 
tesque in appearance, good protection against 1 of personal cleanliness they perhaps carry to 
sun and rain. The materials of dress consist! a greater length than any of the nations of 
of silk or cotton, the first being of more fre- j the further East. Their diet is indiscriminate, 
quent use than in any other country. The inner They eat vermin,and the flesh of the crocodile; 
frock is cotton of domestic manufacture, hatched eggs with them are a delicacy, 
ways, in Crawford's time, unbleached,for,then, I and their favourite sauce is a kind of soy, in 
there was not a rag of white linen in the king-; part, at least, composed of the juices of putrid 
dom. The outer frocks and gown with the ' fish, and which, both from taste and odour, 
better ranks, are always of silk, or flowered would be intolerable to any other people, 
gauze; and the latter is commonly of Chinese Like the Siamese, they are nationally very 
manufacture. The trowsers, with the same vain, and consider themselves the first people 
class, are either plain silk, or crape of domes- j in the world, being hardly disposed to yield 
tic fabric. Tho turban is crape, always black j the palm even to the Chinese, the only stran- 
or blue, but most frequently the former ; and gers whom they are disposed to consider 
this is also a home fabric. The lower orders respectable. They consider the Kambojana 
are generally clad in cotton ; but, even among barbarians, and scarcely think the Siamese 
them, silk is not ^infrequently to be seen, much better. But their nationality, exces- 
Their cotton dress is very generally dyed of a j sive as it is, is much less offensive than that 
dark brown colour, as if trimmed. This ! of tho Siamese; for with strangers they are 
colour is given to it by a tuberous root, j sociable, good-humoured, and obliging. Young 
Ornaments of the precious metals, or gems do j women are not restrained to chastity, but are 
not appear to be very general. The women ! allowed freely to associate with men. But 
wear occasionally armlets and bracelets of 1 adultery in tho married woman is punished 
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with death. A Cochin-Chinese marries when 
he has the means, aud among the poorer 
classes the age of the female is from 15 to 
20. The wife is purchased, polygamy is ha¬ 
bitual. Abortion is often had recourse to. 
In Cochin China divorce is completed by 
breaking a copper coin or a pair of chopsticks 
before witnesses. Cochin Chinese are ever 
gay and always talking, open and familiar, 
and entrust women with the chief concerns 
of the family, and they are quite as gay as 
the men. The Chinese always grave and 
affect to be thinking, close and reserved, never 
commit any affair of importance to a woman. 
The Chinese code forbids a woman to talk 
unless by way of reply, or to laugh beyond a 
smile, or to sing unless desired. In Cochin 
China all the labours of tillage devolve on 
the peasant women, and in towns tile women, 
in addition to their domestic duties, superin¬ 
tend all the details of commerce and even 
help in manufactures, The religion is bud¬ 
dhism, but shaman superstitions also prevail. 
—Lathams Descriptive Ethnology . Orawfurd's 
Dictionary , gp. 321 to 488. See Buddha. 
China, India, p. 309, 31(5, 319, 343 and 344. 
Kambogia. Kho. 
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Ooneliinilje 

Put. 1 Cochcnillta 

Port. 

Fochenille 

Fit. KniUMinel 

Iii s. 

Kosclu'iiilie 

Gim. 1 CVhinilla Oran a 

Si*. 

Kerrnij Guz.Hind.Pkrs. | Coehiuil puehi 

Tam. 

Cocciuiglia 

It. 1 „ purugu 

Tkl. 


This valuable dye and colour material con¬ 
sists of the dried bodies of the female of the 
Coccus cacti, a native of Mexico, and an idea 
of the value of it may be given by mentioning 
that Great Britain pays annually about 
£440,000 for this insect. In 1850, 1122 
tons were imported into Britain, price 3s. G d. 
the pound. It forms a very hue aud perma¬ 
nent dye of red, crimson, scarlet. It answers 
on wool and silk, but not on cotton. It 
is a most expensive colour, and is rarely 
in the hands of the native dyer, but if sup¬ 
plied to him, he understands the method 
of using it. Efforts were made by the E. I. 
Company to introduce the insect into India, 
and at the close of the 18th century it was 
supposed that Drs. Anderson and Barry of 
Madras had succeeded in doing so, but it is 
said that au inferior variety, C. Cacti syl- 
esfcre,occurs in S. America, which was the one 
brought, not the variety designated C. Cacti 
grana fina. Whether from the stock introduced 
in 1799, or from an indigenous variety, the 
Coccus cacti is at seasons plentiful in many 
parts of India. They swarm to localities 
where the prickly pear grows, and in a brief 
time, the plant wholly disappears. At Horn- 
nabad recently, a grent field of it withered 
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up under them. What was exported from 
this importation proved to be small and defi¬ 
cient in colouring matter, and very inferior 
to any brought from new Spain. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857, the Cochineal 
exhibited from Chittledroog was from “ Coc¬ 
cus cacti,” aud was said to be the “ silver 
grain.” it has been mentioned that at Vizaga- 
patam is a great deal of the rod llowering 
prickly pear, on which the cochineal insect 
feeds, that the insect under propagation at 
Oossoor has been ascertained to be the true 
cochineal insect, and to be procurable in 
several districts in Southern India, but that 
it only destroys the plants with red flowers 
and few prickles, and that it will not propa¬ 
gate on the yellow flowering prickly pear, or 
opuntia. I have seen it tried at Bellary and 
fail. The red flowering Opuntia is abundant 
at several localities in the peninsula of 
India. The Cochineal insect was introduced 
into Java a few years ago, as a Govern¬ 
ment experiment, and appearently with 
more success in its production than in 
British India,for so long ago as 1844 it was 
exported from Batavia to the estimated value 
of 93,319 guilders, and it has been exhibited 
from Java at the recent Exhibitions in Europe 
as having been grown in considerable quanti¬ 
ties oil the Government plantations. The peo¬ 
ple have also been successful in introducing it 
into the Canary islands, where it has of late 
been much cultivated, and in 185(5, no less 
than 1,511,617lbs. were exported. Cochineal 
is both wild and cultivated. The insects, of 
which there are about 70,000 to the lb., ara 
detached from the plants on which they feed 
by a blunt knife; they are dipped in boiling 
water to kill them and then dried in the 81111 .” 
There seems to have been a species of Coch¬ 
ineal in the Jalandhar Doab, there was 
in the ►Sikh times, a species of cactus so 
abundant and rapid growing, as to become a 
nuisance, and rewards were offered for its 
extermination, which however were, shortly 
after, rendered unnecessary, as a large number 
of insects of some kind of coccus appeared 
and soon effected the destruction of the plant 
which is now only occasionally to be met 
with. From the travels of Lieut. Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard, we learn, ( Journ . As. Soc, of 
Bengal , Vol ii. p. 652) that a species of co¬ 
chineal is found on the root of a plant which 
flourishes in a marsh (near Herat), but the 
natives being unable to dry it, import it from 
Bokhara and Yarkand, paying about 32 sicca 
rupees per Indian seer. Coccus polonicus, the 
scarlet grain of Poland, is also .found on the 
roots of a plant, the Scleranthus perennis.— 
Royle III . Him. Bot. p. 85 . Madras Exhi¬ 
bition of 1857 * Powell Handbook Ec . Pro- 
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PttYij. p. 194 .—Cratvfurd’s Des. Die. of the 
Indian Islands, p. 112 .—McCulloch Commer¬ 
cial Dist . St at. of Commerce. 

COCHINEAL PUCHI. Anolo. Tam 
Cochineal. 

COCHINILLA GHANA. Sp. Cochineal. 
COCKLE of Job xxxi, 40, a species of 
Solanum. 

COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. Linn. 

■Radish Eng. | Cran <le Bretague, Fit. 

.Horse Radish „ | Muli Hind. 

COCKLOSfERMUM GOSSYPIUM. D. 
C. W. <b A. 

Bombax gossypium. Linn. Roth, 
Golden Silk Cotton Tree Tschema-pungee 

Eno. in a ra. Mal. 

Yellow-flowered Ela-lmbul Singh. 

cotton treo „ Tauaku marani. Tam. 
Chima-puuji, Maleal. Koudngogu chettu. Tjul. 

This tree grows in Travancore and on the Cn- 
romandel coast, Dr. Roxburgh describes it us 
common on the Arracan mountains, it occurs 


able, however, that no bird of the genus in 
the wild state is to be found in Borneo, 
Celebes, or any island of the Molucca Seas. 
Several of these supposed species are proba¬ 
bly the same. The two of Java are distinct 
species ; they will pair, but the progeny is a 
male, a beautiful bird kept by the wealthy 
Javanese as an ornament of their poultry- 
yards, under the name, well known to them, 
of Pakiser. The wild fowl of the Philip¬ 
pines is sometimes tamed, and, by the courage 
it displays, shows that it is of the true game 
breed, and probably identical with the domes¬ 
ticated bird. The authors of the Spanish 
Geographical Dictionary in their introduction 
say of it:—“In the woods there are beauti- 
| ful wild cocks. These are very brave in the 
| combat and always come off* victors with the 
! large but cowardly cocks of China, and not 
| with these alone, for thoy will contend with 
i the famous gallant breed of the Loguno.” 
Most of the advanced nations of the Asiatic 


also in Bundlccund, on the hills round and j Tsiands are gamblers, and the favourite shape 
neat Adjigurgli and Kalingur, as well as on | w ] lic | 1 g an u, lg takes with them is cock fight- 
those near Ihtrdwar, and the Kheree pass. im , This includes the people of Bali, Lomboc, 
It is a large tree with downy shoots. Of (- clebes ailll aU t ] le Philippine islands, the 
the leaves are made, the curious rude leaf- < m ] y material exception being the Javanese, 
bellows with which the natives of the hills The passion for cock-fighting is impressed on 
near the Assam valley smelt iron. Botanists | t)le very ] au g lla „ e () f the .Malays Thus there 
usually place it amongst the I heads (1'erns- j 3 a specific name for cock-fighting, one for 
tromiacea;.) the natural spur of the cock, and another for 

These trees have curious thick branches t | )e artificial; two names for the comb, three 
which spread out somewhat awkwardly, each 1 f or t i, 0 crow 0 f t i, e CIJC i {) two f„ r a coc k-pit, 
tipped with a cluster of golden yellow flowers, ftai i one f or a professional cock-fighter. The 
as large as the palm of the hand, ami very p^ion is no where carried further than in 
beautiful: it is a tropical Gum-Cistus in the t] )0 Spanish dominions in the Philippines, 
appearance and texture of the petals and their There, it is licensed by the government, which 
frail nature. The bark abounds in transparent derives from it a yearly revenue of about 
gum, of which the white-ants seem fond, for ^0,000 dollars, or about .£10,000. 
they kill many trees. This is the gum The nations of Central Asia seem from 
katira, which in the N. W. Provinces of India time immemorial to have used the cock in 
is substituted for Tragacanth ; wood soft, and sacrifice. It 1ms ever been a sacrificial victim, 
only used as firewood; the cotton of its pods being especially sacred to the sun, in Sabsean 
is used for stuffing pillows. This tree is worship. And this still continues. It is 
not seen west of the Jumna, but it probably offered in sacrifices on the new year’s day 
exists iu the Sewalik region in the cast of the by the old Parsi fire worshippers. The Aryan 
Punjab, its gum is officinal being used us a hindoo aud the nou-Aryan races all sacrifice 
demulcent in coughs. &c.— 0 bhaughnessy, the cock at the shriues of the earth goddesses 
page 225.Dr.J.L. Stewurl. Hooker Him. See Birds, Fowls, Gallus.—CW/wnf. Die. p. 
Jour. Voil, page 53. Voigt. 91 . 113 

COCHLOSPERMUM SERRATIFOLI- COCKLE. See Chamidse. 

UM. A tree resembling the C. gossypium, but COCKS-COMBS. Flowering plants little 
with the lobes of the leaves serrated. better than weeds in Madras : unless planted 

COCHOA PURPUREA. The sole bird in well manured soil and watered with good 
in India of the family Am pelidoe, it is found water, they are not worth pot cultivation.— 
inNepaul. See Birds p. 501. Jaffrey. 

COCK, the male of the domestic fowl of the COCKSPUR PEPPER. See Capsicum, 

genus Gallus. Ohe species of the genus Gal- COCOACE/E, the palm tribe, the Palma- 

lus is found in the wild state in the Malay ceae of Lindley, are inhabitants of the tropics 
Peninsula, two in Sumatra, two in Java, and of both worlds, and hardly range beyond L. 
one in the Philippine Islands. It is remark-13.T 3 S., and L. 40° N. They are local plants: 
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only Cocos nucifera, Acrocomia sclcrocarpa, 
and Borassus flabellifonnis are found in many 
lands. There are supposed to be about 1,000 
species, but scarcely a fifth part have been 
described. The “Oreodoxa oleracea,” or edible 
Cabbage tree of the W. Indies has been intro¬ 
duced into the East. The “ Areca catechu,” is 
well known for its betel nut; the “Amiga sac- 
cliarifera” for its sago, palm wine, sugar, and 
black horse-hair-likc fibres. One tree will yield 
lbs. 150 of sago-meal. The “ Caryota urens” 
valuable for the immense quantity of its sap, 
which is fermented into toddy or palm wine, 
or distilled into arrack. Canes and rattans are 
from the various species of “ Calamus.” The 
“ Sagus lccvis” and fc*. farinifera yield much of 
the sago of commerce. The “ Borassus” or 
palmyra is of great value for its palm wine, 
its fruit and its leaves; as also is the fan palm 
“Corypha umbraculifera,” the talipat palm of 
Ceylon and the Moluccas, while “ 0. taliera” 
is of great value for its leaves, which are 
formed into the palm books on which the 
people write with a steel bodkin. The date 
fruit, on which so many of the Arabs subsist, 
is from the “Phjcnix dactililera,” and the 
“ P. sylvestris” of India furnishes sap largely, 
which is made into palm wine, sugar or ar¬ 
rack, and the widely spread eocmumt tree, 
“ Cocos nucifera,” with its multitude of uses, 
all belong to this order. More recently, the 
following have been noticed. 

Plcctocomiaelongata, Mart, of Java 
Cmtolobus glaucescens, Bl. „ 

Dscmouoropa melauoehictefi, Til ,, 

Lodoicea Beycla.llarum, Labill .Seychelles 
Hyphrcne corueca, Garth, of Egypt. 

The better known of this order areas under : 

A. Arecece or Aricinew. 

Chatnrcdorea giacilis. Wilhk. 

Hypophoibe iudica, Gart. 

Oreodoxa oleracea. Bind. 

„ regia. llomb. 

Areca catechu. Sprenrj. 

,, crinita Hon/. 

„ Dicksonii. Roxb. 

,, triandra. Roxb, 

,, gracilis. Roxb. 

Seaforthia elegatis. R. Br. 

Harina caryoloides. Bitch. 

Arenga saccharifera. Labill. 

Caryota urens. Linn. 

„ horrida. Jacq. 

,, sobolifora. 1 Val, 

B. Lepidocaryece, 

Calamus humilis. Roxb. 

„ erectus. Roxb. 

,, draco. Willde, 

„ latifolius. Roxb. 

„ rudentum. Lour, 

,, verus. Lour. 

,, extensuB. Roxb. 

„ quiuquenervius. Roxb . 

„ rotang. Linn. 

,, fasciculatus. Roxb, 
a polygamus. Roxb . 

„ tenuis. Roxb, 
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Calamus gracilis. Roxb. 

,, monoicus. Roxb. 

„ liostiiis. Wall. 

Zalacca edulis. Rcinw. 

,, asamica. Wall. 

Sagus loevis. Rumph. 

„ farinifora. Garten. 

C. Borasseoi or Borassinetv. 

Borassus llabelliformis. Linn. 

Latania boibouica. Lam. 

Bentinckia condapana. Berry. 

D. Coryphetv or Coryphhw, 

Corypha umbraculifera. Linn. 

„ utau. Lam. 

„ taliera. Roxb, 

,, elati. Rush. 

,, rotundifolia, Lam. of Moluccas. 
Bivistoni.i Mauritiana. Wall. 

Licuala peltata. Roxb. 

,, pumila, Bl. Java. 

„ spino&a. U'urmb. 

„ rotundifolia, Bl. Java. 

Sabal adansouii, (! items. 

,, hystrix. Nutt. 

Channerops huiriil is. Linn. 

,, jnitis. Maytr. 

„ Onllithiaua- Wail. 

,, Martiana. Wall. 

Bhapis flabellifonnis. Jit. 
riueuix acaulis. Bitch. 

„ daetylifera. Linn. 

,, fariuifeia. Roxb. 

„ sylvestris. Rovb. 

„ paludosa. Roxb, 

E. Cocoece or Cocohoe, 

Eheis guineeusis. Jacq, 

Cocoa nucifera. Linn. 

,, flexuusa. Mail. 

COCOA. 

Cacao I’k. I Cocao It, Pout. Sr. 

Kakao (Jim. | 

Cocoa, also witten Cacoa, is the nut or 
seed of the Tlieobroma cacoa, a plant of the 
West Indies and the continent of America. 
Bindley,however,mentions also T. bicolor and 
T. guineensis, T. Cacao has been introduced 
into India, into the Philippines, and into the 
northern peninsula of Celebes and Amboyna. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the 
Cocoa seeds were sent by General Cullen from 
bis gardens near Oodagherry, 1,800 feet above 
the sea, they were of good quality, the beans 
being plump, ripe and clean, but small, not 
well cured and without colour. It is of great 
consequence to get good Cocoa grown in 
India. The climate and soil of the western 
coast would appear peculiarly favourable. 
The Cocoa flourishes best in the alluvial soil 
of mountain valleys, though it will grow well 
at some elevation on mountain sides. Great 
care should be taken in the selection of plants, 
as the varieties are numerous, some producing 
very superior fruit to the others. As to the 
distance at which the plants should be placed, 
some authorities consider that from 12 to 1G 
feet apart is sufficient, others maintain that 
30 feet is not too much. A free ventilation 
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of air should be insured to the tree, after it is 
come to its full growth, and this cannot well 
be attained with a smaller space than 30 feet. 
The cocoa plant requires large forest trees of 
favourable sorts to be scattered amongst them, 
to protect them—the tree used for this pur¬ 
pose iu the West Indies and South America I 
is one of the Bombaceai. The average re- j 
turn of cocoa per tree» when the trees are 
planted close together, U from 1 to 3 lbs. 
There are two crops in a year, but as much as 
from 9 to 16 lbs. may be procured bv proper 
planting and cultivation, On the low islands of ! 
the Tocantus river, 10,000 trees produce an- J 
Dually only lbs. 3,200 of the chocolate nut; j 
but well cared for trees produce on the aver¬ 
age lbs. 32 each. The average yield of plan¬ 
tations on the Amazon near Sautarem is 700 
Aroba (lbs. 22,400) to 10,000 trees. 

The plants begin to bear at from 5 to 7 
years of age : during this period the inter¬ 
spaces between the rows of trees can be run-1 
dered productive by planting yams and 
vegetables in them. Great care is required 
in curing the cocoa, after it is separated from 
the pod, and on the method of fermenting 
and drying depends very much tho produc¬ 
tion of a good or bad article. Cocoa con¬ 
tains the alkali theobromine, in which there 
is a larger amount of nitrogen than is in 
theine, so that tea, coffee and cocoa may all 
be regarded as containing the same nutritious 
principle. As seen in the market, cocoa is in 
the form of flake, granulated, soluble, rock, 
dietetic, homeopathic, cocoa, broma, etc. 
Cocoa is adulterated with 5 to 50 per cent, 
of sugar and starch. Flake cocoa generally 
contains the worthless husk which forms 
about twelve per cent, of the seeds. Gen¬ 
uine flaked cocoa of good quality cannot be 
purchased under ten pence or one shilling per 
pound, but it is no uncommon circumstance to 
see in London shop-windows samples ticket¬ 
ed fivepence and sixpence per pound; such 
samples at this price must either be damaged 
or adulterated.— M. E. J . R. Simmonds. bee. 
Cacao ; Chocolate : Theobroma Cacao. 

COCOANUT. The word cocoa is sup¬ 
posed to come from the Portuguese word 
Macaco or Macoco. This is the fruit of the 
cocoanut tree, the Cocos nucifera. The cocoa- 
nut is encased in a thick fibrous husk. The 
substance of the shell is very brittle, and its 
structure is somewhat fibrous, but it admits 
of being turned in an agreeable manner. Shells 
which are tolerably circular are used for the 


moisture which causes them to swell and twist' 
The hollow shells, called " gari” or “ naryel,” 
are used for the water holder of a particular 
kind of “ hooka.” Cocoanuts, both in the 
raw and dried state, form a prominent fea¬ 
ture amongst the exports to various parts of 
India and to other countries. The shipments 
take place chiefly at Calle and Colombo, and 
amount in value to about £14,000 yearly. 
Cocoanuts valued at £50 a ton were im¬ 
ported into Great Britain in 1861 to a 
considerable extent. They are sold in Liver¬ 
pool at 20 to 30s. the 100. The kernel, 
known as Kopra, is daily used in almost 
every house in India, as part of the curry ma¬ 
terials, and from it is expressed the cocoanut 
oil of commerce. 

The fruit bearing power of the cocoanut 
palm may be considerably improved by ex¬ 
tracting toddy from the blossom shoots for 
the manufacture of jaggery during the first 
two years of its productiveness, after which it 
nay be discontinued. The subsequent an- 
iual produce may be safely reckoned at fifty 
mts per annum. 

The cocoanut is a valuable product of the 
tree, as from ten to twelve large nuts, besides 
several small unproductive ones, may be seen 
rm each bunch. In good situations, the fruit 
is gathered four or five times in the course of 
the year. The albuminous substance within, 
the “ Kopra” or the kernel, is used as an arti¬ 
cle of food, and when dried is largely exported 
to other places as the “ copra” of commerce; 
and the clear sweet liquid which the nut eu- 
:loses when young is a very agreeable drink. 
It is indeed the albumen in a liquid state. 
In Ceylon, house plasterers attribute an ad¬ 
hesive quality to this water of the green nut, 
and mix it with their white and other washes, 
in which lime forms a chief ingredient. 

The shells of the green nuts, fixed on stakes, 
are used as illumination lamps. 

The full ripe nut contains a small quantity 
of oily milk and is then used for making oil. 
Cocoanut milk is extracted by pressure and is 
used in making curries, &c, It is from the 
husk of the cocoanut that the well known 
“Coir,” khoir, khair or roya, fibre of commerce, 
is prepared, and used for the manufacture of 
coir rope, matting, brushes, &c. Cocoanut husk, 
from which the fibres have not been separat¬ 
ed, is used in the East in lieu of a scrubbing 
brush for the floor, and for polishing wood; 
brooms, mats and bags are likewise manufac¬ 
tured from it. 


bodies of cups and vases, the feet and covers The nuts are made into hookahs, goblets and 
being made of wood or ivory. Common cups, and when mounted with silver, polished 
buttons are also made of the cocoanut shell, and carved, are very handsome; but for every- 
and are considered better than those of horn day household use, they are made into lamps, 
as they do not, like that material, absorb ladles, skimmers, and spoons. The shells 
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make good lamp-black, and when reduced to 
charcoal and pulverised, an excellent dentifrice. 
Tho cocoanuts aro hourly used as offerings 
for liindoo idols. The cocoanub, when fully 
ripe, can be hollowed and cleaned, by being 
filled with salt-water and buried for some 
time in tho sand, when the albumen decays, 
and is washed out. Twdgold. 

COCOANUT TREE BEETLE. Butocera 
rub us. 

COCOANUT CRAB, the Birgus latro or 
robber crab of tho Keeling islands, is a 
kind of intermediate link between the short 
and long tailed crabs, and bears a great 
resemblance to the Pagnri. It dwells in deep 
burrows. Mr. Darwin observed their habits 
in the Keeling islands, and found that they 
live on tho cocoanuts that fall from the trees. 
The story of their climbing these palms and 
detaching the heavy nuts is merely fabulous. 
Its front pair of legs are terminated by very 
strong heavy pincers, the last pair by others 
narrow and weak. To extract the nourish¬ 
ment, it tears off the husk, fibre by fibre, 
from that end in which the three eyes arc 
situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with its heavy claws until an open¬ 
ing is effected. It then, by its posterior 
pincers, extracts the white albuminous sub¬ 
stance. It inhabits deep burrows, where 
it accumulates surprising quantities of 
picked fibre of cocoanut husks, on which it 
rests as on a bed. Its habits arc diurnal, 
but every night it is said to pay a visit to 
tho sea, perhaps to moisten its branchitc. 
It is very good to eat, and the great mass of 
fat accumulated under the tail of the larger 
ones,sometimes yields,when melted,as much as 
a quart of limped oil. They are esteemed 
great delicacies, and are fattened for the table. 
— Darwin , Jlartwig. Jiikrnore , Mi). 

COCOANUT DAY occurs on the full 
moon of tho hindu month, generally falling 
in August. Crowds assemble in their gala 
dresses, a brahmin advances into the sea and 
throws a gilded cocoanut into the water, on 
which the assembled multitude follow his 
example. At Porebander, in Guzerat, the brah¬ 
mins bless the cocoanuts and stain them with 
a Vermillion .paste.— Mrs. Ellwood. 

COCOANUT, DOUBLE. The double 
cocoanut of the Seychelles or Mahc islands, 
is the fruit of the Lodoicea Seychellarum. 
When preserved whole, and perforated in one 
or two places, tho nut serves to carry water, 
and some of them hold six or eight pints; and 
by slicing them in different directions they 
are formed into plates, dishes, drinking cups, 
<fcc. known in the French islands as Vaisselle 
de I’isle Praslin. The half of a double co¬ 
coanut is a favourite scallop of the maliorne* 
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dan fakir in India. Tho crown of the trunk is 
eaten like the American cabbage palm. The 
down attached to the young leaves serves for 
filling mattrasses and pillows ; the ribs of tho 
leaves and the petioles are fabricated into 
baskets and brooms and the young leaves are 
plaited to form hats. The Lodoicea attains a 
height of eighty or ninety feet. It might be 
largely introduced into India with advantage. 
Germinating nuts were sold in London m 
18. r >4 at £10 a piece.— Seman. 

COCOANUT MILK is made from the 
I kernel. For this purpose the kernel is grated, 

I a little warm water is poured over it, ami the 
I liquid is then poured through an open doth. 
This milk is excellent with coffee, and is in¬ 
dispensable for curry. 

COCOANUT OIL. Oil of Cocos nucifera- 

Narel ka tel Him Kalaiubir Malay". 

! Mmak Nur Malay, Tenuai yenne Tam. 

1 Minak; Kalapa ,, Tenkniu nutia Tkl. 

I The native method of making this oil is 
very simple. The kernel having been removed 
from the shell and dried, is subjected to pres¬ 
sure in a mill, and the oil is expressed ; but 
i when prepared in small quantities, tho kernel 
! is boiled in water, for a short period ; it is 
j then pounded in a mortar, taken out and 
pressed. The milk, as it is called, which ex¬ 
udes, is then bulled over a slow fire, when the 
oil floats to the top, and being skimmed off 
is afterwards boiled by itself. Two quarts 
of oil may be procured from fourteen or fif¬ 
teen cocoanuts. When fresh, the oil has an 
excellent flavour. It is used as an unguent on 
the bodies of the natives after bathing, and as 
an oil f«>r the hair. It is employed as a lamp 
oil, and is manufactured into soap. It is 
said to have all the virtues of cod liver oil. 
The puiest oil is obtained by grating the ker¬ 
nel, and depositing it in some hollow vessel, to 
expose it to the heat of the sun during the 
day, and the oil drains away through hollow 
spaces left for the purpose. The Malabar 
method of making the oil, is by dividing the 
kernels into two equal parts, which are ranged 
on shelves made of laths of the betel-nut 
palm, or split bamboo, spaces of half an inch 
wide being left between each lath. Under 
these, a charcoal fire is lit and kept up for 
two or three days, in order to dry them, 
after which they are exposed to the sun on 
mats, and when thoroughly dried are sub¬ 
jected to pressure in an oil press. The re¬ 
mains of the cocoanut, from which the oil has 
been extracted, (Posknakkull, Hind. Tenga 
Poonak, Tam. Tenga Pindee Tel. Poounak, 
Sing.) affords an excellent material for feeding 
pigs, poultry, <fce., and the best is obtained 
when the oil is extracted by pressure. The 
average annual quantity of this oil exported 
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from Madras from 1847-48 to 1852-53 is 
about galls. 900,000 per annum. Of this by 
far the largest portion is sent to Great 
Britain and Franco ; the remainder finds its 
way to Arabia, Mauritius, Bombay ami the 
Indian French Ports. The prices of this oil 
vary considerably in different parts of South¬ 
ern India. In 1834 the max. and min. were 
Its. 8 o-4 at Jubbulpore, and its. 1-12-9 at 
Mhow per mauud. The average of twenty- 
one large stations in the Madras Presidency 
giving Us. 4 9-5 per mauud, or about £412 
per ton. The market-value of " Cochin oil” 
in London (in 1855) was £46-10—the ave¬ 
rage being £ 16 to 48. The best oil is that 
exported from Cochin, and the neighbour¬ 
ing ports on the Malabar coast. It usually 
fetches 20*. per ton more than the Ceylon or 
Coromandel coast article. In Europe it is 
used for the candle and soap manufacture, for 
lubricating machinery, &<*. In India, for 
making soap, anointing the person, for cook¬ 
ery, lamps, and in medicine. 

About the middle of this century, and in late 
years in Ceylon, European capital and skill 
were brought to bear upon this produce but 
with no advantage to the speculators. The 
ordinary yield of a good tree in full bearing is 
50 cocoa nuts yearly ; many trees on European 
lands produced from lot) to 200 per annum. 
For the European market the tree is only avail¬ 
able as producing coir, fibre, ami rope from the 
outer husk of the fruit, and cocoanut oil from 
I lie kernel when dried in the sun. The total 
shipments of all sorts have lately been about 
60,000 to 40,000 cwts. to Europe, and 20,000 
cwts. to the continent of India and colonies. 
The manufacture of cocoanut oil for ship¬ 
ment to Europe lias only been carried on 
since the year 1860, although long previ¬ 
ously made by the natives for their own use. 
The bullock mill employed by them to crush 
the nut and express the oil is of the rudest 
make, and has remained unimproved for the 
last 600 years: a good description of it may 
be seen in Davy’s Account of Ceylon. The 
first steam oilmills and hydraulic presses were 
erected by the Government in 1829, and when 
found to work well, and the article had be 
conic known and valued in Great Britain, the 
establishment was sold to private parties. 
This oil has ever since assumed an important 
place amongst the exports of Ceylon. In 
1849, the quantity shipped to England was 
512,457 gallons, in 1850,791,791 gallons, 
and in 1851, 322,500 gallons. Tlio imports 
of cocoanut oil inVo England was in 1853, 
164,196, cwt., most of which was the produce 
of India* and in the year 1850-51, 649,152 
gallons of tlio oil were exported from Mala¬ 
bar alone, principally to the Mauritius,Britain, 
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and Bombay. It is this oil which forms the 
foundation of Price’s patent candles. Cocoa- 
nut oil becomes solid at about 70° Fahrenheit; 
it is one of the fixed or fatty oils, and consists 
of solid and fluid constituents: the latter or 
oleine, being separated by pressure from the 
solid parts, called stcarincyir by others Cocein, 
so largely used in tlio manufacture of the 
stearic candles by Mr, Wilson of Vauxhall. 
It is also much used by soap and pomatum 
nauufacturers. In Borneo the only oil used 
■>y the women in the dressing of their hair 
is that freshly expressed from the cocoanut: 
■uid this is perfumed by allowing the (lowers 
of various plants to remain in it. (Low's 
Sarawak^ p. 115.) The native oilmill is one of 
the oldest machines in the world, exactly 
similar in shape to the mortar and pestle of the 
Iruggist, tli3 form being worked by a shaft, to 
the end of which a pair of bullocks are 
attached. The cattle travel in a circle of about 
18 feet diameter,and make three complete revo¬ 
lutions in a minute. Half a hundred weight 
of copra, as the dried kernel is called, is a 
charge for a full sized oheckoe, and a pair of 
stout well-fed bullocks will get through four 
such charges in a day ; so that twenty mills 
arc required to get through two tons in the 
twenty-four hours. The man who drives 
has usually a boy to assist him in taking tlio 
oil, which is got out of the mortar by dripping 
a piece of rag into the fluid and squeezing it 
into an earthen vessel. It is not the purest and 
brightest of liquids as may well be imagined. 
The cost of the native oilmill with serviceable 
bullocks, is rather under than over £20. 
The wages of a man and boy to each mill are 
fifteen pence, and a pair of bullocks fed luxu¬ 
riously, entail a daily cost of one shilling 
more. There are no other expenses, and the 
total anionnts to £765.!/. E , J U r. Report. 
Cal. Rev. No. 73. Sept. 1861, p. 153. Lows 
Sarawak, p. 145. 

COCOANUT TODDY. The cocoanut 
trees of vigorous growth send forth nine, ten, 
and even twelve clusters of buds every 
year. But those on which little care has 
been bestowed, and which are consequently 
feeble, produce only four or five of these 
spathes. When a tree has thrown out a 
spathe (called in Tamil “ palai”), from which 
it is intended to extract toddy, about a month 
is usually allowed to elapse for the flower 
buds inside the spathe to become sufficiently 
juicy to yield a fair return to tho toddy- 
drawer. The spathe, B at that time elliptical in 
form and pointed, will have attained a length 
of two feet, and a diameter of about two 
inches in tho thickest part. Tho sheath of 
tho spathe will be about an eighth of an inch 
thick, and very hard. At this stage the nut 
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is a small, round-looking knob, of the same ( and evening for fifteen days, a thin slice 
colour as the dowers, pale yellow, and of being cut away ou each occasion. During 
about the size of a marble. A few of the this time, also, by shaving away a little of 
spathes are barren of nuts; some of them coti- the under part of the sheath, be trains it to 
tain two or three, some five or six, and others bend over. It is probable that the exact 
as many as ten or twenty. When a month term of days during which the spathe under- 
or five weeks have elapsed, and the spatlie is goes this initiatory preparation varies in 
considered in a lit state to commence opera- different places, and depends upon surronnd- 
tions upon, it is tightly bound round with ing circumstances. Mr. Berthold Seeman, 
Btrips of young leaves, to prevent the cxpan- n his “ Popular History of Palms/’ mentions 
sion of the sheath, and is cut transversely at five or six days as sufficient. Near Madras, 
the point, bruised, and otherwise carefully a toddy-drawer gave us fifteen days as the 
treated from day to day. To do this is the usual time, but the time when a spatlie is 
business of the “ Sanar” or toddy-drawer, ready to yield toddy will be easily known by 
A “ Sanar,” when accoutred, has, first in the chattering of birds, the crowding of 
importance among his appointments, the insects, the dropping of the juice, and other 
u Arivalpattv” (lit. knife box) made from the unmistakeable signs. When ready, the end of 
eheath of the spathe, and bound round tight the spatlie is fixed into a “ Kudave” or small 
with two binders of rattan. A strcindy pot, and a small slip of leaf is pricked into 
plaited rope is permanently fastened to one the flowers to catch the oozing liquor, and to 
side of the “ arivalpetty.” The short arm of convey the drops without wasting, clear into 
it has a much smaller loop; when fast- the vessel. When the spatlie begins to yield 
ened round the waist, the longer arm is pass- toddy, he ceases to hammer it. It will give 
ed inside the small loop of the short arm. toddy for about a month, during which time, 
Through the loon 0 f the long arm the toddy- every morning and evening, he mounts the 
drawer passes tuc end of his waist cloth, and tree, empties the toddy into his “eropatty,” 
ties it into a knot. Next in importance is binds the spatlie an inch lower down, smears 
the u Erapetty,” into which the toddy-diawer the end of it with Ins “palai mattai,” and 
-empties the toddy collected in the pot or shaves a little away, then pricks in the slip of 
4i chatty” up the tree. It is made of palmyra leaf, and ties the “ kudave” on again. The man 
fibre closely plaited, and when moistened, is who ascends the tree is generally a paid ser- 
water-tight. Two wooden collar shavings, vant, receiving about Its. 7 a month. He 
about two inches broad, encircle the month will attend to thirty or forty trees. Forty 
of the cropetty, one inside and one outside; trees yield about twelve measures (Madras) 
between them the plaited wicker-work is run of juice, seven in the morning and five in 
up, and made fast. To keep the “ eropetty ‘ the evening. During tlio heat of the clay the 
in its bulged bottle like form, a piece of rat- spathe does not yield so freely as in the 
tan about halfway down is woven in, and en- night. Twelve measures for forty trees is at 
circles the vessel-like loop of a barrel. The the rate of a little more than one-fourth of a 
u eropetty” hangs suspended over the loop of measure to each tree. A first-rate tree in a 
a barrel. It takes nearly a year’s practice to good soil, and carefully tended, will produce 
make a man ina f . fu r of the curious mode of one measure during thenight,and three-fourths 
climbing, after which the loftiest trees are or one-half of that quantity during tbe day. 
ascended in a minute with surprising ease, But taking one tree with another, a quarter 
and with perfect security. After a hard morn- of a measure is a fair aveiage. Some trees, 
ing’s work, the left arm always aches more under favourable circumstances, continue 
than the other limb, showing that there is yielding at this rate throughout the year, 
more strain ou it than anywhere else. When others only for six months. It is not pru- 
an accident befals a toddy-drawer, it is dent, however, to draw all you can from them, 
usually occasioned by his left hand missing as they will be exhausted, and become bar- 
its hold on the tree and slipping aside, which ren. Every morning and evening, when the 
brings him to the ground instantly, often Sanar goes to draw the toddy, a servant or 
with fracture or injury of that limb. some one connected with the owner or con- 

When the spathe is a month or a montli and tractor for the trees usually accompanies him 
a ha!: old, the toddy-drawer begins his labours with a chatty, into which is emptied the toddy 
by binding the sheath to prevent its expansion, from the li eropatty.” When all the trees 
after which he cuts about an inch off the have been visited, and the toddy measured 
end, then gently hammers the flowers which into the chatty or “ cullu-pani,” it is carried 
are thereby exposed. Finally, he binds up away to the bazaar rented by the contrac- 
the end with a broad strip of fibre and de- tor from Government at a fixed price. In 
scends. This process he continues morning Madras, there are 58 first-class toddy shops, 
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to each of which 330 cocoa-nut trees are al¬ 
lotted, the contractor paying daily Rupees 
2-12-10 to Government for each such shop, 
There are 63 second-class toddy shops, to 
each of which 247 cocoa-nut trees are allotted 
each shop yielding daily Rupees 2-2-10 to 
Government also 205 third-class shops. There 
is nothing very peculiar about the habit, 
custom, or dress of the “ Sanars” to separate 
them from other liindu castes, apart from 
their occupation, which, being exclusively 
that of the sale and manufacture of toddy, 
may be said Jo distinguish them. Around 
Madras the Sanars are divided into two 
classes, the higher and the lower; the lat¬ 
ter are called “ Pully Sanar,” and permit their 
widows to marry.— Dr. Ckghorn, in No. 23 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, Neio 
Series , Vol XIV. No. ii, October 1801, p. 
183. 

COCOS, or EDDOES. The root of Arum 
esculent urn. The labouring population of! 
the West Indies largely depend tor a supply j 
of food on this root. Long droughts may 
disappoint the hope of the yam crop, storms 
and blight may destroy the plantain walks,; 
but neither dry or wet weather materially 
injure the coco ; it will always make 
some return, and will yield a sufficiency 
until a supply can be had from other sources. 


roots. A species is cultivated in the Deccan, 
for the sake of the leaves, which form a 
substitute for spinach. Farina is obtaiued 
from the root of Arumllumphii in Polynesia. 
— Simrnonds, p. 364. 

COCOLE-DI-GINEPRO. It. Juniper 
berries. 

COCOON. Eng. 

Inching sutra. Malay. 

The coveting spun by the silk-worm and 
iti which it wraps itself. 

COCOS PUTYRACEA. See Elans. 

COCOS DE MER. Fa. The Lodoicea Sey- 
chcllarum palm, found exclusively on three of 
j the smallest of the Seychelles,—Praslin, Curi- 
j euse, and Round island, lying south of the equa¬ 
tor. It produces the huge double cocoanut, for¬ 
merly supposed of such wonderful medical 
virtues that £ 150 was given for a single nut. 
It is also called “ double cocoanut,’’ also 
“ Vaisselle de 1’isle Praslin double.” See 
Cocoanut, Double, Lodoicea. Sea-cocoanut.— 
(lumbers' Ediu. J/., July 1852, 405. 

COCOS 1NDICA. See Elans. 

COCOS. Fr. Sp. Cocoa-nut palm. 

COCOS. There are three groups of 
| islands known by this name, one called by 
j Captain Ross, Keeling ; one near the Great 
j Andaman; and the third near Hog Island, off 
I the west coast of Sumatra. 


The laborer in the West Indies always takes 
care to put in a good plant of cocos into his 
provision ground as a stand-by. Previous to 
their emancipation, whole families of negroes 
lived upon the produce of one provision 
ground, and the coco formed the main article 
of their support. Where the soil is conge¬ 
nial to the white and black Bourbon coco, 
the labour of one industrious person once a 
fortnight will raise a supply sufficient for the 
consumption of a family of six or seven per¬ 
sons. The coco begins to bear after the first 
year, and with common care and cultivation 
the same plant ought to give annually two or 
three returns for several years. Another spe¬ 
cies, the Taro (Arum colocasia, Colocasia es- 
culenta and macrorhizon), is an important 
esculent root in the Polynesian islands. In 
the dry method of culture practised on the 
mountains of Hawii, the roots are protected 
by a covering of fern leaves. The cultiva¬ 
tion of taro is hardly a process of multiple 
cation, for the crown of the root is per¬ 
petually replanted. As the plant endures for 
a series of years, the tuberous roots serve at 
some of the fcocky groups as a security 
against famine. It is also extensively cul¬ 
tivated in Madeira and Zanzibar, aud has 
even withstood the climate of New Zealand. 
It is grown also in Egypt, Syria, and some 
of the adjacent countries for its esculent 
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The Cocos , in lat. 3° 6' N. and long. 95°30 / 
| E., on the west const of Sumatra, are two 
small islands covered with trees. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands, south of 
Java, lie in two distinct divisions north and 
south of each other. The channel between 
the two is 15 miles broad, the northern 
division consists of one island only, in lat. 

11°49J'So and long. 96 l 51' E., but the 
islets in the southern one are numerous. 
The Cocos Islands, a few miles distant from the 
north-east point of the great Andaman, are 
two little isles. The larger of them is six 
miles long and two broad, the smaller two 
miles and a half long, and nearly a mile 
broad- They are sheltered by the Andamans 
from the heavy south-west swell of the Bay 
of Bengal.— Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India , Home Department , No. 
XXV, p. 64. Horsburgh. 

COCOS NUCIFERA. L. Cocoa-nut tree. 

Palma indica major, Rum. | Calappas, Humph - 

Kardjil Arab. Narikela Sans. 

Narikel Bkng. Tcombili Singh. 

Kinghena Can. Pol-nawasi „ 

Cocoanut tree Eng. ! Tenna-maram ’Tam, 
Narel-ka jhar Hind. Kobbari-chettu Tel. 
Tenga Maleal. I Erra-bondala ,, ,, 

Kalapa Malay. I Teukaia-chettu „ 

Nur „ I Gujju-narekedam „ 
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The nut. 


tlouz-i-hindi. AliAB.l’Kits 

Cocehi. 

It. 

Narjil 

» 

Nur 

Malay. 

Nare 1 

Duk. 

Calapa 

9 ) 

Kokosnuten 

Dut. 

Kalambir 

9 9 

Cocoanut 

Eng. 

Nargil 

Pkiw. 

Cocos. 

Fu. Si*. 

Kokos 

Hus. 

Ivokosnusso 

Qkr. i 

Nankela 

Sans. 

Narul 

Guz. Hind. 

'IVnyai 

Tam. 

Naril 

»> 

Tonkaia 

Tel. 


The pal 

m wine. 


Nargilli 

Ait. 

Tennani kallu. 

Tam. 

Narilli 

I)lFv. 

Tenkaia ,, 

Tbl. 

Cocoanut toddy Eng. 




Its cabbage, 


Naril ka kruf 

;« An. 1 

Tcnn.un kurtu 

Tam. 

Cocoanut cabbago Eng. | 

Tenkaia gurtu 

Tel. 


its sugar or jaggery. 


Naril ka gur. 

Duk. | 

IVnnam vellani 

Tam. 

Jaggery of cocoa- 

Tonkaia bollam 

Tel. 

nut toddy 

Eng. 1 




Its 

oil. 


Oobri 

C\N\ 

Iv-il ipa minak 

Malay. 

Naril ka to] 

I)i:k. 

Naiikayltim 

Sins. 

Cocoanut oil 

Eng. 

Teng.ii yennai 

Tam. 

Nur minak 

Maliy 

IVnkaia nuna 

Tel. 


Its water or albumen. 


Yid nir ka p.mi Duk. 

Yidla-nir 

Tam. 

Cocoanut water Kjhj. 

Y ella-niru 

Tel. 


Its fibre. 


Coir 

III NO. 

Tenkaia nar 

Tel. 

Tennani nar 

Tam. 




The cocoanut palm does not seem to have 
been known to the ancients, though it is said 
to be indigenous in the lust, from which they 
received ambassadors. The first allusion to 
it, however, in Ceylon, is iii A. D. 1153 in 
the reign of king Prakrama I, and the co- 
coanut is said by the hindus to have been 
brought by Viswamitra from Ceylon to 
India. It now grows in great abundance in 
the Maidive and Laccadive islands, on the 
Malabar coast, in Ceylon, on the eastern side 
of the Hay of Hcnga), though scarce in Ara- 
can, whence it ascends both the Burrampooter 
and Ganges rivers to a considerable distance. 
It grows in tbeNicobars, in most, of theEastern 
Archipelago, from the tiunda to the Molucca 
Islands, and in those of the Pacific Ocean, and 
is now cultivated in various tropical parts of 
the Now World. It grows to the height of 
1,000 feet above the sea, though nourishing 
in greatest luxuriance in the vicinity of the 
ocean.. It rises sixty to a hundred feet high, 
its cylindrical trunk, crowned with numerous 
waving, feathery, leaves, forming an elegant 
object of intertropical scenery, It is self pro¬ 
pagating. Its keel shaped nut, protected 
from the salt water by its tough and thick 
though light covering, sails on the ocean to 
barren spots, where it germinates and causes 
even the smallest islets to become covered 
with clumps of the cocoanut palm. The j 
cylindrical stems, with a diameter of about ^ 
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two feet, attain an elevation of from sixty to 
one hundred feet. They are surmounted by 
numerous wavy leaves, called fronds by bo¬ 
tanists, and their foot-stalks are often called 
branches by travellers. The leaves are gigan¬ 
tic in 3ize —being about 20 feet in length, 
with a strong tough stalk, which forms the 
midrib, and has a number of narrow and 
long leaflets ranged along the two sides. 

It is a tree of great value to the people. 
The wood is applied to various purposes, 
such as rafters, fences, shears, laths, shingles, 
chairs, and ladies’ work-boxes, See., but dur¬ 
ing the period of its most abundant bearing 
(considered to be between ten and thirty-live 
years growth), the heart wood is of so soft 
and spongy a nature, that it is then merely 
used for fences, water pipes, &c. Its wood is 
also used for reepers, for which purpose it is, 
however, inferior to the palmyra, though, in 
Ceylon aud on the western coast, hard and 
durable rafters are procurable; the Cochin 
planks are prettily striped and of remarkable 
size. . The wood is strong and durable, 
a cubic foot weighs 70 tbs., and its timber 
is esteemed to last for 20 to 50 years. 
It is used for ridge poles, for temporary roofs, 
aqueducts, tfcc., lor small boats, tor the beams, 
posts and rafters of houses, for spear handles, 
paling, and walking sticks : for fancy boxes, 
and furniture ; for boat’s frames, bridges! 
ramparts, water butts, conduits, gutters and 
drums; it forms one of the porcupine woods 
of commerce, and is used for fancy articles : 
afarinaceous substance is contained in the 
stem, which forms a good substitute for 
sago. Each tree produces annually from 50 to 
(50 cocoanuts. These are enclosed in a thick 
fibrous husk, from which the coir of com¬ 
merce is obtained by maceration and beating 
The husk is employed us a scrubbing brush 
and polishing brush ; it is converted into cor¬ 
dage of various kinds, employed for the rig- 
ging of ships, fishing nets, matting, ami 
brushes ; and, in India, in its loose state, it is 
the usual material with which mattrasses 
pillows and sofas are stuffed. Within the 
fibrous husk, is the shell, which is very brit¬ 
tle, though its structure is somewhat fibrous. 
Cut in various ways, it is formed into cups 
and drinking vessels, into pitchers, funnels, 
and lamps, It is susceptible of a high polish’, 
.and admits of being ttirued in an agreeablo 
manner. Those shells which are tolerably cir¬ 
cular are used for the bodies of cups and 
vases, the feet and covers being made of wood 
and ivory. Common buttons are also made 
of the cocoanut shell, and are considered 
better than those of horn, as they do not, liko 
that material, absorb the moisturo, which 
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causes Lorn buttons to swell and burst. The j 
shell forms a valuable charcoal. j 

In its young and green state, the cocoa-; 
nut contains a clear albuminous fluid, with 
a sweetish taste and a slight degree of 
astringency, which makes it a very agreeable 
refreshing beverage, and it is also used by 
house plasterers as an ingredient in their white i 
washes made of pure lime. Hut, as the nut j 
advances to its full maturity, the fluid dis- j 
appears, and the hollow is filled by ilie 
almond-like dried albumen which is the 
germinating organ. This pulp or kernel,when ! 
young, can be easily removed by a spoon : 
when cut in pieces and dried in the sun, it is 
called copra, which forms an extensive article : 
of commerce throughout the south and east 
of Asia. It-is used grated in curries, or its 
milk is expressed from it ; and, from copra, 
a valuable oil is expressed, which is employed 
in anointing the body, is used in lamps, is 
largely converted into the stcarine candles of 
England, and forms an invaluable substitute 
for cod liver oil. The refuse oil cake u Poo- 
mic” forms an excellent manure. The white 
and solid albumen is often cut into orna¬ 
ments of Lowers and fruits, meant to represent 
the garlands given to visitors of distinction. 
They arc worn by Tanjore ladies at particular 
festivals. 

The very young or heart leaves of this 
palm are called the cabbage, and form an 
excellent vegetable either cooked or dress¬ 
ed in stews, hashes or ragouts. In the 


a few days, exudes into a calabash or earthen 
pot. In the early morning, this is a pleasaut, 
refreshing drink, but it ferments towards 
night and becomes an intoxicating fluid, 
which is largely drank and is used as a 
ferment. It is to a great exent artificially 
brought to the vinous and acetous fermen¬ 
tations, and, in the former state, an alcoholic 
spirit is distilled from it, which forms one 
of the arracks of commerce; one hundred 
galhms of toddy produce, it is said, by 
distillation, twenty-five gallons of arrack: 
eight gallons of sweet toddy boiled over a 
slow lire, yield two gallons of a luscious 
syrup, from which, by further boiling, a 
coarse brown sugar is produced, known in 
commerce as jaggery. The net-like substance 
Peynadi, Tamul, *• Jalla Mitta,” Hind., at 
the base of the petiole, when very )oung, 
in delicate, beautifully white, and transpa¬ 
rent ; but when it attains maturity, becomes 
coarse and tough, and changes to a brown 
colour. Tortious of these are everywhere 
used as strainers and sieves, for straining 
I fluids, sifting arrowroot, 8ce., and the Tahitian 
j fisherman conveit it into a garment when 
Ashing. 

j TheJluwers contain a powerfully astringent 
! property, used medicinally, and it is from the 
! flower and spathes, before the flower has 
i expanded, tint the toddy or palm-wine of 
; this tree is obtained. The Tahitians extract 
la gummy substance, called Pia-Pia, from 
j the trunk of the tree. It m;«y perhaps enable 


Laccadive islands,"the heart leaves of the 
tree, just before they unfold, are cut out and j 
plaited into mats of fine quality which are ! 
there used as sails for the smaller boats and 
are much esteemed when exported. In India, ] 
the leaves dried, and called by Europeans j 
cadjans, are plaited and used as thatch, and j 
for the outer and inner linings of walls of 
houses : tho leaves are also made into mats, 
baskets, both fancy and plain, into fans, 
combs, brooms, screens, buckets and lanterns, 
into articles of dress, and into leaf books, 
torches and fuel. Tile foot stalks of the 
fronds are used for fences, yokes, shoulder 
poles, and fishing rods. The midribs of the 
leaves or fronds are fibrous but brittle and 
are used as brooms. The roots of the tree 
are chewed as a substitute for betel nut. 

One of the beverages known to Europeans 
as palm-wine or toddy is obtained from the 
flower spathes. Before the flowers have ex¬ 
panded, the. spathes—and these are them¬ 
selves astringent And used medicinally—are 
tied with the young leaves and then cut 
transversely from the top downwards, and 
beaten daily with the handle of the knife 
or a piece of hard wood, and the sap, after 
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an estimate to be tunned ot the value ot this 
palm by furnishing the following statement 
of the exports and imports from and into 
India of the products of the cucoanut palm, 
during the year 1850-51. 


Exports from j 

j'nX: ***[ 

Its. j Rs. 

u-nr i Omr and ' ” 

Oil. 1 Coir 1 £ad- 
. nuK i Hope. ! Jans- 

1 Its. Us. R-. j R S . 

Calcutta. 

.... j .... 

1 .. . C,,MU 18,000, .... 

Madras. 

10,1 to 1 .... 

1131,008 111,952 .... 

Bombay, j 

.... — j 



10,140 | 

431,008,144,0-V^J 270,f,fid 

Imports into J | 

! j 

Calcutta. , 

140,040' 5,970* 

176,308 W1 56,542 .... 

Madras. | 

... 1 .... 1 


Bombay. 

370,243 .. .. 

t,811,722 70.4 17 ' 175*392 2,990 

r»,970 

806,12o! 76,04s' 231,034 2,990 


A western poet, writing of the cocoanut, 
has justly said— 

“ • • • the Indian’s nut, alone, - 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can—■ 

Boat, cable, sail and needle, all in one.” 

In Malabar and Ceylon every available 
spot within the influence of the sea 
breeze is being devoted to the growth of tho 
cocoanut. Along the western coast of the 
Madras provinces, the wavy downs near the 
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sea-borders, which have hitherto produced 
only a stunted and worthless crop of grass, 
are being every where levelled, broken up and 
manured, so as to form the beds of future 
plantations. Cocoanut trees have great 
enemies in the shape of two beetles. One of 
these is a large Curculio (Rhynehophorus 
Sach) called the red beetle, nearly as big as 
the Stag-beetle of Britain; the other is the 
Oryctes rhinoceros, so called from its project¬ 
ing horn. The red beetle is so called from 
the red mark on the upper part of its breast. 
Its attacks are said to be on the nut, but 
those of the rhinoceros beetle are on the 
terminal bud of the palm stem. When so 
injured, the bud dies, and the crown of the 
leaves falling off, leave the cocoanut tree a 
mere bare stem. The same result occurs to 
other palms, the palmyra, the betel, in which 
the top bud, or cabbage as it is called, is 
destroyed.— Collingwood. Simmond’s Com¬ 
mercial Products. It ogle's Fibrous Plants . 
Madras Exh. J ary Reports. See man on Palms. \ 
Ainslie's Materia Medica. Madras Lit. Soc. 
Journ. English Cyclopaedia. Elliot's Flora 
Andhrica. Cal. Review . Malcolm's Travels 
in South Eastern Asia , VI. p. 17b. 

COCOT1EU 1)E MALDIVES. Fa. Sea- 
cocoanut of Seychelles. Lodoicea Seychella- 
rum. 

COCOYA, Malaya. Sleeping mats made 
from the leaf of the Pandanus odoratissimus, 
Wall. ii. 29. 

COCUM OIL, or butter, is obtained from 
the seeds of a kind of mangosteen (Gar- 
cinia purpurea) and used in various parts of 
India to adulterate ghee or butter. It is said to 
be exported to England fur the purpose of 
mixing with bear’s grease in the manufacture 
of pomatum. It is a white, or pale greenish 
yellow, solid oil, brittle or rather friable, 
having a faint but not unpleasant smell, melt¬ 
ing at about 95 degrees, and when cooled, after 
fusion, remaining liquid to 75 degrees— Sim- 
monds. 


COD. Eng. 


Kabliau 

Dan. i 

Bakalau 

Ger. 

Bakelau 

}} 

Bnccala 

It. 

8krei torsk 


Baccalare 

JJ 

Kabeljaauw 

Dot. 

Gad us 

Lat. 

Baukaelja 

Fr. 

Bacalhao 

Port. 

Morue 

Bacalao 

Sp. 

Cabillaud 

If 

Gkr. 

Bakelau 

Sw. 

Kabljau 

; Kabeljo 

» 


In China, the consumption of salted pro¬ 
visions is very general, and also, iu conse- 
quence of the immense quantities of both sea 
and river fish which are caught, and the rapid¬ 
ly putrescent nature of that species of pro¬ 
vision, a considerable portion is cured with salt 
and dried in the sun, the haut gout which ac¬ 
companies it being rather a recommendation to 
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the taste of the Chinese. Indeed it is oue of their 
most favorite, as well as generally used arti- 
j cles of food, and they even overcame their pre¬ 
judice or indifference for whatever is foreign, 
on the occasion of salted cod being intro¬ 
duced for two or three years in English ships, 
the somewhat decayed condition iu which it 
reached China being said to have been any 
tiling but a drawback. This species of cargo, 
besides its disagreeable nature and the injuri¬ 
ous effect which it might have on some deli¬ 
cate articles of shipment, was found during 
the voyage to breed a peculiar insect, which 
from the readiness with which it bored into 
the planks and timbers of a ship, was consi¬ 
dered as dangerous, and accordingly the im- 
I port was greatly discontinued.— McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary , p. 302. Morrison , 
Compendious Summary. 

CODAGA PALA. Mal. Connessi bark, 
Wrightia antidysenterica. 
i CODDA-PANNA—? Corypha. 

COD ILL A on TOW. The short fibres of 
i hemp or flax. Separated or picked out in 
I cleaning. The quantity of flax and tow, or 
Codilla of hemp and flax imported into Great 
Britain increased from 13,686 tons in 1801 to 
95,123 tons in 1853.— Hoyle. Faulkner. 

CODIPASSAELl KEERAY. Tam. Ba¬ 
se 11a alba. 

CODLEUM CHRYSOST1CTONT. Syn. 
Croton variegatum, variegated croton, a shrub 
i with handsome variegated leaves.— Mason. 

COD LIVER OIL. This oil is prepared in 
Europe and America from the liver of the 
cod, and is largely employed medicinally in 
chest affections and in wasting. See Fish liver 
Oil, also Oil. 

CODO. Hind. Paspalum frumentaceum. 
Keen. A small grain, sown early during the 
rainy season.This grain frequently has inebriat¬ 
ing properties, when made into bread. Such 
Codois known by the name of Mutouna, from 
Mutt, drunk, intoxicated. Iu appearance it 
resembles ordinary Codo. It is sown as or¬ 
dinary Codo, and comes up as Mutouna, but 
, only in those fields on which Codo has been 
previously grown, and even in such case, only 
perhaps in one iustance out of ten. 
These curious properties of Codo have in- 
i vested it with a degree of mystery in the 
eyes of the natives of India, and some class¬ 
es even worship it os a god. Thus, the 
Kakun rajpoots of Ghazeepoor are said to 
pay worship to this divinity. They never 
cultivate or eat Codo ; 

“ Nefas violare et frangere morsu,” 
and the reason assigned is that, while un¬ 
der the influence of Mutouna, they were set 
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upon by some of the neighbouring tribes, 
and thus lost the greater part of their once 
extensive possessions. “ Kisaree” (lathyrus 
sativus) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties.— Elliot. 

COELAGOERYP, a race in Cochin who 
make bows, arrows, shields and other weapons. 
Tike Canniargoeryp are a race whose vocation 
is to teach the art of fencing and the use of 
weapons ; the Coelady are trumpeters. 

CCECILIIDjE, a family of reptiles of the 
order Batrachia apoda, family contains two 
genera, Coocilia oxyura, D. et. B., which 
is found in Malabar, and the genus Epicrium 
of which E, glutinosum, Linn., is found in 
Ceylon, and E. monochroum, Bleeker, in 
Pegu. These very singular reptiles were firat 
introduced to the notice of European natu¬ 
ralists in the middle of the 18th century by 
Linmeus, who gave to the Ceylon species 
the name Coecilia glutinosa. This is an inch 
in diameter and nearly two feet in length. 
Its eyes are so small and imbedded as to be 
undistinguishable to ordinary observers, who 
believe the reptile to be blind. Like snails, eels, 
and some salamanders, it secretes a viscous 
fluid from minute pores in its skin. The skin 
is furrowed into 350 circular folds, in which 
are imbedded minute scales. The head is 
tolerably distinct, with a double row of fine 
curved teeth for seizing the insects and 
worms on which it is supposed to live.— Sir 
J. F. foment, p. 318. See Batrachia. 

COEL. Hint). A bird of the class Aves, 
of the family Cuculidae, Order iii, Insessorcs. 
It is the Eudynarays, or Ouculus orientalis, 
and inhabits Ceylon, India, Malay countries 
and China, and is called Coel, Hindi. ‘ < Koki), ,> 
Bkng., “ Cliule,” Malay, and “ Cowde- 
coha,” Singh, all of which are obtained 
from its ordinary call, which closely re¬ 
sembles the word “koil” Like the cuckoo 
of Europe, this is, in India, the harbinger of 
spring, and its call, though shrill and dis¬ 
agreeable, is associated with all the joys and 
labours of husbandry of that season, and is 
quoted in the rhymes and proverbs of the 
people. Thus “ Coel bolee, Sebundee dolee,” 
the cry of the coel is the grief of the se- 
bundy soldier, meaning that the disbanding 
of the armed men gathered together for col¬ 
lection of revenue depeuds on the coel’s note. 
Sebundee being a corruption of Sipafi Hindee, 
in distinction to Moghul or foreign troops, 
who were always kept up. The coel indeed 
occupies much the same place in India that 
the cuckoo does in Europe. The European 
names, even, are all derived from the Sanscrit 
name Cuculus. Pliny says that the vine¬ 
dressers deferred cutting their vines till the 
cuckoo began to sing. There is the Cuckoo- 
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Ale of England, which the labourers leave 
their work to partake of, when the first 
cuckoo’s note is heard. There is also the 
vulgar superstition that it is unlucky to have 
no money in your pocket when the first 
cuckoo of the season is heard, and the amor¬ 
ous Hobnelia tells us, that in love omens 
its note is equally efficacious.— Elliot . 

CCELUS. See Kama. 

COENTRO. Port. Coriander seed. 

COE PANG. A Dutch Settlement in the 
Island of '1'imor. 

CtELEBOGYNE. A genus of plants be- 
i longing to the natural order Orchiace®. The 
most gaudy of the plants of Borneo are per¬ 
haps the various species of Ccelogyne, called 
collectively by the natives the ‘ bu-nga ka- 
sih-aij/ or the flowers of mercy ; their white 
ami orange coloured flowers are exceedingly 
delicate and beautiful, and they are all highly 
fragrant Voigt enumerates about twenty 
species, at the foot of the Himalaya, Nepaul, 
j the Khassya hills and China, namely— 

| angustifolia. gardneriana. ovalis. 

barbata. interrupta. praecox. 

cristata. longieaulis. procera. 

decora. maculata. prolifera. 

data. media. rigida. 

fimbriata. uitida. undulata. 

flavidn. ocellata. wallichiana. 

C(ELOPS. A genus of the Mammalia, 
of the sub-family Rhinolophin®, of the sub¬ 
order Cheiroptera or bats : the families, sub¬ 
families, with the genera and numbers of spe¬ 
cies, are as under : — 

Sub-order—Cheiroptera. Bats. 

Fam.—Pteropopidax Frugivorous Bats. 

3 Gen.—Ptcropus, 4 ep. 

„ Oynopterus, 2 sp. 

„ Macroglossus, 1 sp. 

Fam.—Varapyridm. Vampyro bats. 

Sub.-Fam.—Megadermatiuse. 

1 Gen.—Megaderma, 4 sp. 

Sub.-Fam.— Uhinolophime. 

5 Gen.-Rhinolophus, II sp. 

„ Ctclops, 1 sp. 

„ Rhinopoma, I sp. 

,, Nycteris, 1 8p. 

Fam.—Noctilionidue. 

Sub. -Fam. —-Taphozoime. 

I Gen.—Taphozous, 3 sp. 

Sub. -Fam.—Noctilonim 
1 Gen.—Nyctinonus, 1 sp. 

Fam.—Vespertiliouidao. 

Sub.-Fam. —Scotopliilioa) 

3 Gen.—Scotophilus, 6 sp. 

,, Noctulinia, 1 sp. 

„ Nycticejus, 8 sp. 

Sub.-Fam.—Vespertilionin®. 

8 Gen.—LaBiurus, 1 sp. 

„ Murina, 2 Bp. 

,, Kerivoula, 4 sp. 

,, Vespertilio, 5 sp. 

„ Myotis, 5 sp. 

„ Plecotus, 2 sp. 

,, Bar baste! lus, 3 sp. 

„ Nyctonilus, I sp. 
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COFFEA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cinchonace®. There are several 
species, viz. C. Arabics, of Arabia, from which 
it has been introduced into many countries; 
C. bengalensis, the Bun-kava or wild coffee, 
which grows in Assam, Nepaul, and the 
Khassya hills : C. elliptica, Tliwaitet , a small 
tree of Ceylon, growing to 10 or 12 feet 
high in the Hinidoon Corle, C. guianensis, 
Aubl . of Guiana and Trinidad, C. Mauritiana, 
Lam. of Bourbon, C. Mexicans, D. C. and C. 
obovata of Mexico : and C. tetrandra of the 
Khassya mountains, also Wight describes 
Coffea alpestris, Grumelioides, and Wightiana. 
— Voigt 392,3, Wight hones . 

COFFEA ARABICA. Linn. Coffee. 
Kahwa, Ar. Hind.Peus. 


Malay. Maleal, Po¬ 
lish. 
Ar. 
Bbng. 
of Bombay. 


Bun, 

Kava, 

Boond 

Kappee 

Ka-hpi, 


Burm. 


Koffe, Koffebohnen, Ger. 

Kawa, Coffi, 

Guz. Hind' 

Caffee, 

It. 

Kupi, 

Malay. 

Gaffe, 

Port. 

Kofe, 

Bus. 

Copi-cotta, 

Singh. 

Cafe, 

Fr. Sp. 

Capi, 

Tam,Tkl. 

Khavey, 

Turk. 

Oliaube, 

»> 


Kaffe, Kaffebonner, Dan. 
Koffy, Koffib linen, Dut. 
Eleave, Egypt. 


to the mountain regions of Enarea and Cuffa 
to the south of Abyssinia, wlience, about the 
fifteenth century it was introduced into Arabia; 
into Mauritius and Bourbon in 1718, and 
Batavia inl723,andsubsequently iutotheWest 
Indies. It is one of the most valuable of the 
plants which have been distributed by man. Its 
large, pure white, sweet scented flowers appear 
in March, April and May, and it fruits in 
November, December and January. Its fruit, 
known as the coffee berry, contains an active 
principle called caffeine, which has been 
found to be identical with theine, and a de¬ 
coction of the roasted berries or an infusion 
of the berries is a well known article of diet. 
At present, decoctions or infusions ofeof- 


COFFEA MAURITIANA. Lam. 

C. Arabioa, ft, Willde. | C. sylvestris, Willde. 

C. myrtifolia, Roxb. | Cafe’Marron, Fr. 

A plant of the Mauritius, Bourbon.— Voigt. 

COFFEE PLANTING, as a branch of agri¬ 
cultural industry, has only been introduced 
into India in comparatively recent times, but 
it lias attracted many persons, and in Ceylon, 
in the south of India, in Coorg and Wynaad, 
on the slopes of the Neilgherry hills, and on 
the Shevaroy Hills, the expenditure in form¬ 
ing coffee estates, may have amounted, up to 
1870, to about twelve millions sterling. A 
portion of that amount was wholly lost; on 
another portion the returns have been unre- 
munerative. There have beeu large sums 
made by land speculations, and several es¬ 
tates have paid a handsome interest, but 
both iu Ceylon and Southern India, the 
losses have been considerable, often ruinous. 
In the Netherlands India, the coffee planting 
has been a government monopoly, and there 
lias been a very large exportation of coffee 
from Java and the Celebes, but the most 
recent information is to the effect that the 
monopoly is not, or is but little, remunerative. 
The native country of the useful plant, the 
i Coffea Arabica, seems to have been the high¬ 
lands of Abyssinia. Col. Playfair tells as that 
! Abd el Kadir Mahomed el Azari el Jeziri el 
| Hanbali, who wrote iu Egypt about A, D. 
1587, relates that iu the middle of the 15th 
century, Jemal ed din Abu Abdulla Ma¬ 
homed bin Saeed ed Dubani was kadi of Aden, 
and having occasion to visit Abyssinia, he 
found his countrymen there drinking coffee, 
and on his return to Aden introduced it, 
whence it passed into Arabia generally, and 
into Mecca, Egypt, and Europe. Sheikh Ali 
Shaduli ibn Omar settled near the sea about 
A- D. 1630, on the plain now occupied by 
the town of Mocha, and his reputation drew 


fee, tea, cocoa, matao, Paraguay tea, guarana 
and kola nuts, constitute the beverages 
of the European, American, Asiatic and 
African peoples. These have been selected 
by an unerring instinct which has divined 
in each plant the remarkable alkaloid theine. 
Different in botanical characters, varied in 
genera, not very unlike in flavour, they all 
contain this valuable active principle. The 
theine in dried kola nuts is about 2 per cent., 
coffee has 0*5 to 2 0 per cent, and tea from 
0 5 to 3 5 parts in 100. The coffee berry 
consists almost wholly of albumen, which 
surrounds the small embryo of the seed, 
coffee in infusion or decoction is a stimulant. 
Coff®a Arabica thrives plentifully in the 
Dutch Archipelago; at Minahassa were nearly 
six millions of trees, each tree producing an¬ 
nually a pound. McCulloch ; Waring ; Royle ; 
Birdwood; Voigt, Journ . Ind, Arch , 
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people around him till a village was formed. 
He greatly recommended the use of coffee, and 
he has ever been regarded as the patron saint 
of Mocha, the people having, on his demise, 
erected over him an elegant tomb. In Eve- 
rard’s Treatises (p. 64) Tavernier seems to be 
quoted as remarking that " Coffee grows 
neither in Persia nor in India, where ttt 
is in no request; but the Hollanders drive 
a great trade in it, transporting it from 
Orraus into Persia, as far as Great Tar¬ 
tary, from Balfara into Chaldea, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and the other provinces of 
Turkey. It was first found out by a Hermite 
whose name was Sheck-siadeli, abouty twenty 
years ago,before which time it was never heard 
of in any author either ancient or modern.” 
From that time small quantities have been 
grown in Ceylon and India, for a very limited 
local consumption, but it is to the British 
290 
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that the world generally are indebted for its 
great extension in India. 

Cultivation inArabia ,—In Arabia Felix, the 
culture is principally carried on in the king¬ 
dom of Yemen, towards the cantons of Aden 
and Mocha. Although those countries are 
■very hot in the plains, they possess moun¬ 
tains where the air is mild. The coffee is 
generally grown half way up on their slopes. 
When cultivated on the lower grounds, it is 
always surrounded by large trees, which shel¬ 
ter it from the torrid sun, and prevent its 
fruit from withering before their maturity 
The harvest is gathered at three periods; the 
most considerable occurs in May, when the j 
reapers begin by spreading cloths under the 
trees, then shaking the branches strongly, so J 
as to make the fruit drop, which they collect 
and expose upon mats to dry. They then 
pass over the dried berries a heavy roller, to 
break the envelopes, which are afterwards J 
winnowed away with a fan. The interior J 
bean is again dried before being laid up in 
store. The principal coffee districts are Hen- 
jersia, Tarzia, Oudein, Aneizah, Bazil, and 
Weesaf. The nearest coffee plantations are 
three-and-a-half days journey (about 80 miles) 
from Aden. Captain S. B. Haines, Indian i 
Navy, formerly political agent at Aden, | 
mentions that 

A camel load is about 400 lbs = 25 frazla or bales. 

G.C.Coromassees 

The price of ditto inland .31 41 

A Mocha duty to Dewla uncertain. 

Bake fee one butsba on each frazla, 25 

"Weighing and clerk’s fee . 20 

Packing . 40 

Camel hire to the coast .12 50 

Cost from Sana to Mocha . 44 45 

Coffee is brought into the Sana market in De¬ 
cember aud January from the surrounding 
districts. The varieties are— 

1. Sherzee best—price 1 G.C. frazla 25 butsha. 

2. Ouceaime. 

3. Muttanee. 

4. Sharrazee. 

5. Hubbalfrom Aniss. 

6. Sherisaee from ditto—price per frazla f GC. 15 B 
The nearest place to Sana where the coffee 
tree grows, is at Arfish, half a day distant. 
Attempts have been made to introduce the 
shrub in the garden of the Imaum at Sana, 
but without success, ascribed to cold. Kesher 
is more prized at Sana; best is Anissea, and 
is sold at a higher price than other coffee, 
namely, g. o- 12 per 100 lbs.; inferior, at 
from 4, 5, and 6. $ain falls in Sana three 
times in the year. 1st In January, in small 
quantities. 2nd. Beginning of June, when 
it falls for eight or ten days. By this time 
the seed is sown, and the cultivators look for¬ 
ward to the season with anxiety, 3rd. In 
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July, when it falls in abundance. A few 
farmers defer sowing till this period, but it 
is unusual, when they expect rain in June. 
The coffee plant is mostly found growing near 
the sides of mountains, valleys, and other 
sheltered situations, the soil on which has 
been gradually washed down from the sur¬ 
rounding heights, being that which forms its 
source of support. This is afforded by the 
decomposition of a species of claystone(slightly 
porphyritic), which is found irregularly dis¬ 
posed in company with a f6W pieceB of trap- 
rocks, amongst which, on approaching Sana 
from the southward, basalt is found to pre¬ 
ponderate. The clay-stone is only found in 
the more elevated districts, but the debris 
finds a ready way into the lower country by 
the numerous and steep gorges which are 
conspicuous in every direction. As it is thrown 
u[) on one side of the valley, it is carefully 
protected by means of stone walls, so as 
to present to the traveller the appearance of 
terraces. The plant requires a moist soil, 
though much rain does not appear necessary. 
It is always found in greater luxuriance at 
places where there is no spring. The tree at 
times looks languid, and half withered ; an 
abundant supply of water to the root of the 
plant seems necessary for the full growth and 
perfection of its bean. Mr. Palgrave says the 
best coffee is that of Yemen exported from 
Mocha, but Arabia, Syria and Yemen consume 
jrds of it, and the other third fiuds its way 
to Europe to tie west of Constantinople 
and is used by Turks and Armenians. The 
rounded, half transparent, greenish brown 
berries are the best. It is also exported by the 
Red Sea into the Hejaz and Kaseetn in Shi¬ 
nier. The Abyssinian coffee berry also excel¬ 
lent is inferior in qualities to that of Yemen ; 
it is larger. The Indian berry ranks next. 
In Arabia, the picked berries are roasted 
in a ladle until they crackle, redden and 
smoke a little, and are carefully withdrawn 
from the heat long before they are black or 
charred, and are then put to cool on a glass 
platter. They are then bruised (not powdered) 
in mortars, poured into hot water, and boiled 
gently and not long, all the time stirring 
with a stick, add when boiling a few faro¬ 
matic seeds, Heyl,” and a little saffron 
and cloves. The liquor is then strained. 

Ceylon ,—'When Ceylon became a British 
possession, it was considered as valuable only 
for its pearls and spice ; at the present time, 
the pearl fishery of the island has ceased to 
be productive, whilst the trade in cinnamon 
has sunk into an almost profitless speculation. 
Coffee is now the great staple of this island, 
and deservedly ranks first on account of the 
money value of the yearly exports, not less 
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than the great number of persona, both Euro¬ 
peans and natives,to whom it affords a regular 
employment. The yearly crops in 1852 amoun¬ 
ted to 300,000 cwts. The coffee tree was in¬ 
troduced into Ceylon by the Arabs before 
the arrival of the Portuguese, but the Sin¬ 
ghalese only employed its tender leaves for 
their curries, and its delicate jasmine-like 
flowers for ornamenting their temples and 
shrines. The Dutch carried the coffee tree to 
Batavia in 1690, and about the same time 
they began its cultivation in Ceylon, but 
again ceased in 1739. Its culture, however, 
continued to be prosecuted by the people, 
and after the British occupation, the raakome- 
dans collected it in the villages, and brought 
it to Galle and Colombo, to be bartered for 
cutlery, cotton and trinkets. It was exten¬ 
sively diffused over the country by the agency 
of birds and jackalls. In 1821, its cultivation 
may be said to have partially commenced, 
and in 1836, it had become widely extended 
through the Kandyan provinces. In 1839 
not a tree had been felled on the wide range 
of the Himasgaria mountains. In 1840 a 
small plantation was,for the first time, formed. 
In 1846 there were fifty estates there, averag¬ 
ing each 200 acres of planted land, and yield¬ 
ing an .average crop of 80,000 cwt of coffee. 
After 1830 the quantity of coffee shipped 
to England yearly increased, although it still 
consisted entirely of the native grown, badly 
prepared berry, reared without any attempt 
at cultivation, and ranking below almost every 
other kind of coffee. In 1830 the first attempt 
at coffee cultivation and curing was made on a 
considerable scale by the governor of the island, 
Sir Edward Barnes. The success which at¬ 
tended this experiment, although partial, 
added to the lowering of the import duty on 
British East India coffee by the imperial 
legislature in 1835, induced several mer¬ 
chants and others to apply for waste forest 
land, for the cultivation of coffee on the West 
Indian principle. During 1836 and 1837, 
upwards of 7,000 acres of crown lands were 
purchased, and partly cleared and planted, 
and in 1836 the crop was 60,330 cwt. The 
success of these first operations drew many 
capitalists to Ceylon for similar purposes, and 
the land sales, which in 1838 amounted to 
10,000 acres, grew to 78,000 acres in 1841. 
By the end of 1847, when fresh operations 
had ceased, about three millions sterling ap¬ 
pear to have been invested in coffee planting 
in this island chiefly by Europeans. The num¬ 
ber of plantations formed was 330,the majority 
of which contained from 120 to 300 acres of 
cultivated coffee. The total acres brought 
under this culture up to 1849, were 50,840; 
of which, however, several thousands had 
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ceased to be productive. These estates are 
situated at a great variety of altitudes, rang¬ 
ing from 1,000 to 4,500 feet above the sea 
level. In 1839, the export was 41,863 cwt. 
In 1849, the total export was 387,526 cwt., 
value £456,663 ; they rose to 601,655 cwts, 
value £1,488,019 in 1859. With the increase 
of coffee growing in Ceylon, the decrease in 
the production in the British West Indies, 
has been simultaneous. 


Year. 

Imported into United 
Kingdom* from tho 
West Indies. tt>a. 

Exported from 
Ceylon. Ibs. 

1827 

29,419,598 

1,792,448 

1837 

15 577,888 

6,758,848 

1847 

5,259,449 

19,475,904 

1857 

4,054,028 

67,453,680 


In Ceylon, in 1859, on 404 coffee estates, 
the area yielding coffee was 130,000 acres, and 
that planted but not yet bearing was 17,179. 
The number of coolies employed was 129,200, 
and the produce on an average of the two 
previous years was 407,100 cwt. of coffee, 
averaging 3£ cwt. the acre. The value of the 
coffee exported had risen from £107,000 in 
1837 to £1,296,736 in 1857. 

The upland coffee farm formed by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Barnes in 1825,was at Gangaroowa near 
Faradeiiia,and from that year then commenced 
progress which converted a sluggish military 
colony into an active commercial country, 
and transferred the supply of coffee from the 
West to the East. 

At page 107 of the Calcutta Review for 
1857, was given the following as about the 
production of coffee throughout the world 


IN THE WEST. 


Brazils, . 

. 300 millions of lbs. 

La Guayraand Porto Cabello,. 

30 

>> 

St. Domingo,. 

32 

>> 

Cuba and Porto Rico,..... 

25 

*» 

Costa Rica,. 

10 


British West Indies,. 

6 


French and Dutch ditto. 

. 6 



— 

409 

IN THE EAST. 


Java, . 

.140 millions of lbs. 

Ceylon . 

56 

» 

Indian PeniuBtila, . 

6 


Sumatra, . 

5 

»» 

Arabia . 

3 

» 

Philippine Islands . 

3 

>» 


2 

u 

| Celebes aud Siam......... 

.... 

215 


Millions of tbs. 624 

The present consumption of the world, ex- 
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cepting of course the countries of production, 
is stated to be as follows 

Millions of lbs. 

United States and British America. 170 

Holland and Belgium. 125 

Germau Customs Union. 25 

Other German States. 46 

France. 33 

Great Britain,. 

Sweden and Denmark. 20 

Mediterranean Countries,.. 20 

Spain and Portugal*. 15 

Switzerland. 13 

Russia.. 

Australia and Cape of Good Hope*. 6 


Cal Rev. 1857, p. 107, 


The following was the consumption in 
Great Britain and the revenue for the years:— 

Years. lbs. L 


COFFEE PLANTING. 

As a rule, good coffee cannot be profitably 
grown in Ceylon at a less altitude than 2,500 
feet, the most favourable height being from 
3,000 to 3,500 feet. The best plantations 
are situated in the Kandian province, where 
the thermometer ranges at noon about 76, 
and in the morning not higher than 60- The 
principal drawback to the success of these 
properties has been the absence of roads ill 
many directions, compelling the planter to 
convey his half dried crop on the heads of 
coolies, or on the backs of bullocks, for a 
distance of 25 to 35 miles, before finding any 
carriage transport. The dampness and cool¬ 
ness of the hill climate renders it impossible 
to perfectly cure the coffee berry in those 
elevated regions; it has therefore to be con¬ 
veyed to Colombo, where a constant high 
temperature enables the merchant to com- 
42^38 1 j ete t j, e drying process, which the planter 
1 had but commenced. In 1866—7,837,231 
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1824 . 8,262,943 . 

1825 . 11,082,970 315,809 

1828 . 17,127,633 440,245 

1835 . 23,295^046 . 652,124 cwts. of coffee were exported from Ceylon, 

1839 .3^.26.789 045 . 779,115 0 f which 200,129 were grown by natives. 

1840 . 28,723,735 921,551 ; j t3 aniiua l export of cinnamon is lbs. 819,851, 

\m 5S5SSS ! " u '? T ‘ft 80 

.. ... .cwts. 50,711, of coir 38,543, of ebony 

cwts. 21,582, and of deer horn cwts. 8.501. 
Of the Ceylon coffee, that grown about Ram- 
boddi fetches the highest price, from the 
superiority of the make, shape, and boldness 
of the berry. The weight per bushel, clean, 
averages 56 lbs ; 57 Jibs, is about the great- 


'847 . 37,441,373 . 746,436 

848 . 37,106,292 . 710,270 

[849 . 34,431,074 . 043,210 

[850 . 31,226,840 .. 566,822 

1851 . 32,564,164 . 445,739 

1852 . 35,044,376 . 438,084 

The following will further shew the British 
traffic in this product. 


Foreign. 

Bags. 

63,600 

90,820 

48.500 

1 52,350 

! 

: 37,900 

1 

14.500 
! 23,800 
| 49,450 

is 

A 

, © O O o O o o O 

* © ■*» f'- <n i"* 2 J5? 

l- CO CO^ CO o 

4? ao id <n co eo »h pi ** 

w r-, r-, ^ rH 

i 

M 

> 

w 

O 

Bags and 
Barrels, 
82,200 

58,400 

50,300 
57,570 ! 

20,180 
| 5,370 

j 45 200 

1 31,050 

Casks. 

31,700 

26,070 

20,100 

16.400 

13,800 

9,080 

6,660 

8,880 

i 

0 

a 

M 

§ 

* 

Bags and 
Barrels. 
4,900 

5,600 

4,403 

4,320 

470 

300 

870 

1,420 

. © © oo oooo 

a b -f lO fN |> Oi <N 

« H ~ N * * « 

$ rT W r-i 

Imported . 1858 

1857 

Delivered forborne 
Consumption 1858 

1857 

Delivered for Ex¬ 
port.1858 

1857 

Stock,Dec. 241858 

1857 
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est weight of Ceylon coffee. The lowest in 
the scale of Ceylon plantation coffee is the 
Eoombera, which averages 54Jlbs., clear, per 
bushel. The prices of good ordinary Ceylon 
coffee in the port of London for the eight 
years 1846 to 1856, in the month of 
January : 1853, 46s. to 18s ; 1852, 40s. to 
42s.; 1851, 38s. 6d. to 40s. 6d ,; 1850, 56s. 
6d. to 57a. 6d. ; 1849,31s. to 32s. 6d. ; 1848, 
31s. 6d. to 33s.; 1847, 39s. 6d. to 41s. 6d.; 
1846, 49s. to 50s. Forest lands were those 
usually planted in Ceylon, and the expense at¬ 
tendant on clearingand reclaiming them from a 


Coffee planting however failed over a consider¬ 
able portion of the southern province of the 
island, where the experiment was tried. The 
temperature was found to be too equable, 
not descending sufficiently low at any time 
to invigorate the plant; which, though grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly at first, soon became weak 
and delicate. The districts in which the 
coffee is principally cultivated, extend over 
nearly the whole of the billy region, which 
is the medium and connecting link between 
the mountainous zone and the level districts 
of the coaBt. To the height of 3,000 feet the 
chief crop ripens in October and November* 
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and a small second gathering is looked for in 
Kay. As regards the yield, some estates in 
Ceylon have produced upwards of 15 cwt. 
per acre, but it is a good estate that will 
average seven, and many do not give more 
than 4 cwt. the acre. About the year 
1842, there was a great rush into the coffee 
planting of Ceylon, and much money was 
lost. The magnitude of the *• Coffee Mania,’' 
and the rapidity with which it spread may be 
judged of from the following figures. The 
quantity of hill forests available for the cul¬ 
tivation of coffee, sold by the Government up 
to October 1846 (since which scarcely any 
land has been sold), was 287,390 acres, 
Previous to January 1841 very little land 
had been disposed of. Of this vast tract of 
private property, we find by official returns 
that on the 31st December 1847, there were 
50,070f acres cultivated, of which 25,198| 
weve planted previous to the 31st December 
1844, and the remaining 24,872| in the three 
following years. The gross cost of this is 
said to have amounted to the enormous sum 
of £5,000,000 sterling. There has also been 
great loss of life amongst the labourers. The 
Kandyans and the lowland Singhalese were 
found unsuitable for the work, besides being 
too few, and there was a large importation 
into Ceylon of labourers. The arrivals at 
and departures from the ports of Ceylon of 
Tamil coolies, from 1841 to 1848 were— 


Years. | 

1 

> - 

Arrivals. 

Dispart u res. 





i 

! 



Men. 

Women. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

1841 

4,523 

363 

164 

4,243 

i 

274 

117 

1842 

9,025 

279 

, 166 

10,691 

345 

228 

1843 

6,298 

74,840 

162 

248 

18,977 

194 

482 

1844 

1,181 

724 

38,337 

825 

535 

1845 

72,526 

698 

177 

24,623 

145 

36 

1846 

41,862 

330 

125 

13,833 

48 

23 

1847 

44,085 

1,638 

417 

5,897 

79 

33 

1848 

12,308 

504 

229 

12,749 

229 

15 


During the years 1841 to 1846 the Tamil 
labourers must have saved or remitted to their 
country from £385,000 to £400,000 : whilst 
the value of rice imported in Ceylon during 
the some period, chiefly from the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts,was valued at £2,116,189. 

But against this pecuniary advantage, a 
great loss of life is to be placed, for during 
the eight years above enumerated, not less 
than 70,000 Malabar coolies are believed to 
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have died in Ceylon. The quantities of cofl 

exported from Ceylon from 1836 to 1851. 


Quantity, 

Value. 


Cwt. 

£. 

1836 ... 

60,329 . 


1837 • 

34,164 . 


1838 .. 

49,541 . 


1839 .. 

41,863 . 


1840 .. 

68,206 ... 


1841 ... 

80 584 . 

196,04$ 

1842 .. 

119*805 . 

269,763 

1843 ... 

94*847 ... 

192,891 

1844 ... 

133,957 ..... 

267,663 

1845 ... 

178,603 . 

363,259 

1846 ... 

173,892 . 

328,781 

1847 ... 

293,221 . 

456,624 

1848 ... 

280 010 . 

387,150 

1849 ... 

373,593 . 

545,322 

1850 .. 

278,473 . 

609,262 

1851 ... 

339,744 . 


Total in 16 years 2,600,832 


Average. 

.. 162,552 


—(Ceylon Almanac for 1853.) 



In all the coffee-producing countries of the 
East, and in most of those in the West, the 
berry is grown on land more or less eleva¬ 
ted, at an altitude rarely less than one thou¬ 
sand feet, the average being certainly two 
thousand feet above the sea-level. There is 
a little coffee produced in one district of Cey¬ 
lon where the altitude does not exceed nine 
hundred feet, but this is a very rare excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. Two localities in Ben¬ 
gal which promised to be favorable to this 
cultivation, are not more than two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea: the one at a 
distance of about two hundred miles to the 
north west of Calcutta, the other scarcely 
more than eighty miles from the capital in 
an easterly direction. It is however stated 
by Niebuhr to have been brought from Abys¬ 
sinia to Yemen by the Arabs from a coun¬ 
try similar to their own plains and mountains. 
By that people it had for ages been cultiva¬ 
ted in the hilly-range of Jabal, in a healthy 
temperate climate, watered by frequent rains 
and abounding in wells and water-tanks. In 
Arabia the plants are grown in grounds that 
are continually irrigated, and in soil from 
one to one and a half foot deep. Among the 
plantations are interspersed various kinds of 
trees, whose shade has a beneficial effect 
upon the coffee-bushes. When in flower they 
diffuse a most delicious fragrance, in the 
midst of which the natives fix their habita¬ 
tions. The fruit begins to ripen in February; 
and when the seeds are prepared, they are 
conveyed to the city of Beitel Fakib, whence 
part goeB to Mocha, and another portion to 
Hodoida and Loheia, whence it finds its way 
to Djedda and Suez for the Turkish and Eu¬ 
ropean markets— {Engl, Cyc . page 50). 
In Lower Bengal the cultivation oi the coffee 
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plant made some progress, contrary to the ex¬ 
pectations of many who were entitled to speak 
on the subject. 

Mysore , has for a long period furnished an 
article which has gradually grown into public 
favor in England at a medium value. The 
coffee of Travancore sells in the London 
market at about the rate of ordinary Ceylon 
plantation kinds, but the produce of the 
slopes of the Neilg herries bids fair to rival 
some of the better qualities of that coffee. 
It is now about twelve years since the slopes 
of the Neilgherries first attracted attention 
as suitable for the growth of coffee. The 
altitude, the soil and the climate were highly 
reported upon by such of the Ceylon panters 
as visited the early clearings about 854. 
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The following, showing the Coffee Plan¬ 
tations in 1862, in certain districts of the 
Madras Presidency prepared from returns 
furnished to the Board of Revenue by the 
Collectors of thosch Districts. The Board 
state that the information on which the Re¬ 
turn is based f is partial, imperfect, and been ob¬ 
tained with much difficulty and that it can 
be considered only an approximation to the 
true state of things. 
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The general exports from India from 1850 
51 to 1860-1 were as under. 


Exports. 

| Years. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1850-51 

7,257,421 

3,239 

100,509 

1851*52 

8,710,528 

3,889 

84,306 

1852 53 

7,865,552 

3,509 

97,490 

1853-54 

. 


109,761 

1854-55 

7,401,151 

3,303 

82,794 

1855-56 

9,206,103 

4,110 

120,201 

1856-57 


... 

132,819 

1857-58 

6.123,827 

2,733 

99,727 

1858-59 

11,695,195 

5.221 

135,037 

1859-60 

14,345,809 

6,404' 

188,534 

1860-61 

19,119,2091( 

\ 535: 

337,436 


In the ten years 1851*52 to 18^0-61 there 
were 41,287| tons of coffee exported from the 
Madras districts. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

lbs. 

£. 

1851-52 

35,013 

39,21,435 

3,75,995 

1852-53 

47,305 

52,98,191 

4.99,701 

1853-54 

64,339 

72,05,996 

7,15)562 

1854-55 

56,608 

63,40,186 

6,61 ,(*56 

1855-56 

76,798 

86,01,464 

( 8.92.167 

1856-57 

79,193 

88,69,609 

1 9,44,446 

1857-58 

68,878 i 

77,14,355 

| 8,67,041 

1858-59 

101,539 | 

113,72,338 

1230,803 

1859-60 

130:163 | 

145,78,228 

18,75,054 

1860-61 

165,816 j 

185,71,414 

32,41,699 


The following exports were to the United 
Kingdom. 


Year. 

lbs. 

Value,Rs. 

1866-67 

85,60,695 

19,89,182 

1867-68 

164,94,647 

41,86,815 

1868-69 

276,01,510 

65,53,652 

[’he following was exported to Foreign Ports, 
in other Presidencies. 

1866-67 

161,10.050 

37,87,743 

1867-68 

355,13,478 

80,31,826 

1868-69 

473,31,372 

107,49,353 


The above will show how great had been 
the increase of cofee-planting in Madras. 
Indeed, about the year 1862, it was at its 
highest. Cofee lands, two years old, were 
then selling at £12 to 14 the acre. Of 
three year’s growth, £15 to 17: of four 
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. years, £18 to £20; and in full bearing 
£20 to 25, when coffee was worth 75 to 95 
shillings the cwt. From that year commenced 
doubts in the minds of planters,and ultimately, 
in some districts, the result was disastrous. 
Exceptional estates were paying dividends of 
twenty to sixty per cent., but from those 
yielding three cwt. per acre, and they were 
the great bulk, there were no returns. In 
Coorg the altitude seems to have been over¬ 
great, and the enemies of the coffee-tree, the 
bug, the rot, the borer, insufficient capital, and 
the want of the owners eye, were numerous. 
In Mysore, in the autumn of 1862, the various 
yields were; 

Per acre, 
cwts. 

Coorg.7J 

Astragram and NuggurNew Plantations. 

Mungerabad old plantations.4| 

Native plantations .l| 

But the Coorg returns of 7J cwts. were not 
deemed reliable. Under that date, there were 
said to be 45,000 acres of coffee in Astragram, 
30,000 in the Nuggur Division,and 5,000 acres 
in Coorg. About three cwt. the acre was the 
average in Coorg, and there was cheap labour, 
cheap food and good roads. Yet in the au¬ 
tumn of 1866, the estates were unsaleable. 
As in every branch of industry, a special 
knowledge was needed for the selection of 
good and suitable land, skill was required in 
the formation of good nurseries,and in pruning, 
manuring and curing, and the economy always 
so essential to success. 

A beautiful species of fttrobilanthes, which 
grow* in Coorg, is called the coffee plant, 
because thought to indicate soil suited for 
coffee trees. Coffee delights in a moderately 
warm and moist atmosphere, and in 1866, all 
the Coorg coffee tree became sickly. Coorg is 
deluged with rains during six months of the 
year, and seorched by the sun for the other 
half.— (Bidie.) 

Coffee has been grown in Mysore almost 
from the same time that the Arabs have 
known it. It was brought there from Arabia 
by a mahomedan pilgrim named Baba Boo- 
den, who formed a college on a spur of the 
hills now called after him, and from there 
the coffee plants spread. From the year 
1832, Europeans entered into the agriculture, 
and Cannon’s Mysore coffee, soon attracted 
the attention of dealers, for it rose from 
1846-7, to an average of 96 shillings the cwt., 
and had fetched so high as 115 shillings, and 
the selling price of native grown coffee in 
Mysore rose from one rupee per maund of 
lbs. 28 to rupees six and eight per maund. 
The first European plantations, by Mr. Can¬ 
non, were at Chikmoogloor near the Baba 
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Booden Hills, the next wero at the Munzora- protected by surrounding buildings, from the 
bad ghat, and for many years the Mysore dry winds during the greater part of the year, 
coffee districts were confined to the region — Riddell. • 

of the Western Ghats and the Bababooden Tenasserim .—Coffee not inferior to the best 
Hills, Some attempts have been made from Mocha, has been raised at Tavoy, but 
to cultivate coffee in the open country, but the plants do not flourish after the fourth or 
without success ; it seems to require forest fifth year .—Mason. 

land and considerable elevation and mois- On the hilly districts on the east coast of 
ture. ‘Cannon’s Mysore’ is grown on a the Gulf of Siam, the cultivation is carried on 
range of hills from 3,500 to 4,000 feet above on a limited scale. The annual produce is 
the sea, having the benefit of the south-west not much more than about 400 cwt., although 
monsoon, which very seldom fails at all, never it was understood to be increasing. The qua- 
entiroly, and it has, also, tho tail-end of the lity of the berry is reckoned to be nearly 
north-east monsoon, It is probably to these equal to Mocha, and it commands a high 
advantages that the peculiar qualities of ‘ Can- price in the English market, 
lion’s Mysore’ are attributed, viz., closeness Soil .--'The soil recommended in India is a 

of texture and richness of flavour. This ele- good rich garden land, the situation high and 
vation gives a pleasant climate well suited to not liable to inundation, and well sheltered to 
Europeans. During the south-west monsoon tho north-west, or in such other direction as 
the planter may be in his gardens all day the prevailing storms are found to come from, 
long, without oppression in the hottest wca- Earth pulverised and cleared from the roots of 
tlier ; the thermometer in the house on these rank weeds, but particularly from the coarse 
plantations rises no higher than 81° or 82° woody grasses with which all parts of India 
Fahrenheit, The whole of the coflee district, abound. A plantation, or hill affording shade to 
with here and there an exception of feverish the shrub has been found beneficial in all tropi-* 
spots, possesses a climate in which the Eu- cal climates, because, if grown fully exposed 
ropean can live aud work with comfort, and, to the sun, the berries liavo been found to bo 
with moderate care and prudence, with ripened prematurely. The seed reserved for 
health. Planting has of late years been sowing mm>t be put into tho ground quite 
carried to such an extent by Europeans and fresh, as it soon loses its power of germina- 
natives in Mysore, that but little available j tion. Clean well-formed berries, free from 
land remains. The mountain and forest | injury by insects, or the decay of the pulp, 
wastes have been turned into rich productive j should be selected. These berries must be 
gardens. From being the most wild and sown in a nursery, either in small well roa- 
dcsolate parts of Mysore, these districts have nured beds, or in pots in a sheltered spot, not 
become very prosperous, aud the people have too close, as it is well to leave them where 
been raised from poverty to comfort, and m sown until they acquire a good growth; in- 
many instances to wealth. Tho natives are deed, it is better if they are removed at once 
benefiting largely by tho capital and exam- from the bed where they are sown, to the 
pie of European planters, and are learning plantation. If left too long in the uur- 
tlie science of planting. scry, they becomo unproductive and never 

Dekhan .—In gardens in the Deccan, the recover. The distance at which they should 
coffee plant seldom exceeds nine or ten feet in be put out in the plantation need not 
height, plants are easily raised from fresh exceed eight feet apart in the rows, bc- 
sccd in a nursery bed where they may remain tween which, also, there should be eight 
until they are one or two feet high, when they feet distance. The seedlings appear in about 
should be carefully removed to the situation a month after the seed is sown. A good 
where they are to remain for good, and placed manure is found in the decayed leaves that 
at about twelve feet apart; they will thrive fall from the trees themselves, to which may 
well in almost any good light soil, but require be added the weeds produced in the plauta* 
a certain amount of protection from the sun. tion, dried and burnt. Those, dug in, are 
The most favourable situation for a plantation always useful as niauure, aud should be 
is the side of a hill exposed to the east. As the utilized. Covv-duug is the best manure for 
plants suffer much from hot winds, the shade the seed-beds. 

of plantain trees offers a good protection to The coffee seedlings from the nursery may 
them. Iu the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, be planted out in seven months, and they 
were some coffoe trees which bore fruit in will yield a first crop in three or four years, 
abundance in a garden enclosed on all sides, A bushel will rear 10,000 plants covering ten 
and which even in dry weather was moist acres. Coffee trees should be planted in rows 
from being shaded by a number of high cocoa- six or eight feet apart in holes 20 inches 
nut and soopari trees, and the whole further deep by 18. They should be regularly lopped 
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and pruned, so as to admit the sun to ripen the 
fruit on every branch, and be kept four to 
six feet high. The trees are generally in full 
bearing in the third or fourth year. 

After the berries are plucked and brought in 
baskets, to the warehouse, the pulp or fleshy 
part is removed. The berries are placed in 
heaps in a loft, above the pulper. They are then 
sent down a shoot, into which a stream of 
water is conducted, aud are thus washed into 
the pulper. The pulper isaroller covered with 
a sheet of copper, made rough like a nutmeg 
grater. The berries follow it as it goes 
round, but there is only room for the seed to 
pass, so that the pulp is squeezed off and 
carried away by a stream thrown off by the 
water wheel, while the naked coffee drops 
on the other side. The seeds are still covered 
with glutinous matter, to remove which they 
are washed in a cistern, the inferior ones 
floating while the good ones sink. The coffee 
seeds are then laid out on the barbeens , (which 
are square platforms of brick, plastered with 
chunam, with sides a foot high,) where they 
dry in the sun for about three days and are 
afterwards stored in godowns. 

In this culture, the first care is the selection 
of a locality. This is of such paramount im¬ 
portance that if a material error be commit-, 
ted in choosing the land, all future econo¬ 
my, care and exertion will be but thrown 
away. The great requirements are elevation, 
sholter from wind, a good soil, and pro¬ 
ximity to a cart road. 

The coftec plant will grow and reproduce 
itself oil a level with the sea, and, at 2,000 
feet above it, the trees, whilst young, will 
have the most luxuriant appearance, come 
soonest into bearing, and yield the greatest 
measurement quantity per acre, but the bean 
is light and of an inferior quality. At and 
a little below this height there are in Ceylon 
extensive tracts of the richest land, but they 
are subject to long and frequent droughts, the 
crops are in some seasons scarcely worth col¬ 
lecting, and plantations formed in such lands 
soon fall off. This has been demonstrated ou 
the plains of Doomberain Ceylon, where most 
of the estates have become comparatively 
worn out in eight or nine years. 

The best Ceylon properties are situated 
on the mountains, where rain is frequent 
and the temperature moderate. The soil is 
not generally quite so rich as in the valleys, 
but the forest being heavy and the fallen 
timber decaying gradually, a small though 
constant return is made to the land, whereas 
the trees cut down on low gardens are carried 
to the towns for firewood and other purposes. 

The aromatic properties (and consequently 
fine flavour) of the coffee plant are best deve- 
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loped in Ceylon between 3,000 and 5,000 feet 
above the ocean. The higher it is cultivated 
with care, below frost, the better will be the 
quality of the produce. A mild climate and 
rarified air are highly favourable to coffee,both 
of which are given by elevation. The cool cli¬ 
mate to the Kandyan hills is equally invigorat¬ 
ing to the planter and his shrubs,both luxuriat¬ 
ing in a temperature of from 55°,to 60° night 
and morning, whilst the thermometer rarely 
rises above 73° at noon. In the elevations above 
4,000 feet the trees do not yield a maiden 
crop until three years after full bearing, The 
wood, taking long to grow, is hard and firm be¬ 
fore nature calls on it to Bupport fruit, and it is 
reasonable to expect that it will remain longer 
in full vigour than a plant which is forced 
by the heat of lower situations into a rapid 
growth and speedy fructification, and whielj 
prevents the application of nourishment from 
the completion of its own body to the preco¬ 
cious reproduction of its species. 

The appearance of “ high mountain beans, 1 
is long, blue, the longitudinal seam curved, 
with its sides close and compact; its specific 
gravity is greater and its aromatic princi¬ 
ple more abundant and finer than that pro¬ 
duced on low lands, which is attributed 
to its being grown slowly in a cold climate. 
Though the quality on the hills is superior, 
the quantity is less. Seven cwts. per acre 
is calculated upon,whilst ten cwts. is the aver¬ 
age from low lands, though it is said that 
one of the Hunesgiria estates once returned 
18 cwts. per acre. 

The difference of cost when laid down 
|in Kandy between 50s. and 80s. (London 
prices), on coffee, does not exceed the ratio 
of 2 to 3, and in most instances the proportion 
is lower, on the latter, the weight of the pro¬ 
duce of one acre being less, the cost of land, 
carriage, freight, Colombo and London 
carriage, Ac. Ac., are proportionally lower 
and the profit higher. But coffee is one of those 
articles of which, though the inferior qualities 
may be unsaleable in Europe, a superior sam¬ 
ple will always meet with purchasers about 
its real value, as it is consumed by a class 
who will have it, and who consequently must 
pay for it as a luxury. This was clearlysho wn 
in 1847 and 1848, when, although M Ceylon 
plantation” was sold from 3os. to 50s. per 
cwt, as a general price, a few samples from 
the highest estates brought 85s. and 92s. 

In selecting land it is better to choose an 
easterly or northerly aspect, for though the 
morning sun falling on the dev is said to in¬ 
jure the plant, and the setting sun to improve 
its fruit, the advantage of shelter outweighs 
these considerations. Where land lying to 
the S. W. has to be opened, the manager will 
C 298 
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do well to take advantage of the natural facili-| having been cut down, the branches and logs 
ties offered by the undulations of the surface are rolled on one side and the earth dug up a 
and from fields, so as to avail himself of the foot deep, all the roots and stones being care- 
protection afforded by rising ground with a fully removed; it is then laid out in beds, six 
belt of forest trees on its summit to windward, feet wide, with trenches between, which serve 
and such fields should vary from 7 to 10 acres the double duty of drains and paths. Qood 
in extent. seed having been procured, the grains are sown 

The southwest monsoon not only blows with six inches asunder ; if the land become 
great fury in the hill region of Ceylon, but parched, it will be well to shade it with green 
appears to exercise a'blighting influence, and branches and irrigate it night and morning; 
to curl up and wither the few leaves it does should a long continuance of rain follow the 
not beat off the trees. After a strong gale, sowing, the seed sometimes decays in the 
a field of coffee exposed either to its direct ground. It requires from six weeks to three 
influence or any eddy wind, which is if pos- months, according to moisture and warmth, 
sible more baneful, will be found in a great before it germinates, and in four months more 
measure denuded of its leaves* the berries the seedlings are ready to be transplanted, 
beaten off .and the bark of the trees seriously On opening an estate, the manager must 
injured round the part of the trunk where it look for his best soil and fell the forest in pat- 
strikes through the earth. When this is the ches of not more than 30 acres in area. Some 
case the best plan is to drive three stakes in plantations have fields of two or three hundred 
the ground round the tree, and tic it lightly in acres, and in one instance in Ceylon there are 
such a manner that the friction and consequent one thousand acres in one clearing, but that 
exuviation may at least be avoided, cut the is, to say the least, a very hazardous plan, for 
plant down to two feet, and propagate the on such properties it is not a rare occurrence 
plantain tree for shelter. Under this ma- to see several acres together blasted by the 
nagementthe shrubs spreading laterally will wind and either permitted to run to jungle 
soon interlace their branches, render mutual again, or dragging on a blighted, sickly exis- 
support to each other, cover the ground, and tence, at an enormous and profitless outlay of 
so acquire strength enough to resist the force capital. 

of the wind in a great measure, and then the When the forest is felled, the small 
plantains may be eradicated, and the land if branches must be lopped off and the larger ones 
tenacious will have been improved by their thrown on them, which expedites the drying 
growth. of the wood. Should there be no rain, the 

The host soil is of a deep chocolate colour, timber may be set fire to in a month. Af- 
friable and abounding with blocks and small ter a good running fire, very little has to be 
pieces of stone, which in the raiuy season pre- piled in heaps and consumed, as making neat 
vent the excessive washing away of the mould, work is a useless expense, bakiug the land 
and by their obstructing evaporation in the destroys a great portion of its most valuable 
dry weather, afford refreshing coolness and vegetable component parts, and the timber 
moisture to the roots of the plants; such when left to decay forms excellent manure, 
patches of laud are generally found at the The smaller branches which are not consumed 
bottom of the escarpments of the hills, or in should be cut up and laid as much out of 
elevated valleys and rarely on the slopes, the way of the plants and movements of the 
Quartzose land, of which there is much, must labourers as possible, but not burned. A Ceylon 
be carefully avoided and clay is equally bad. | coffee garden bears no resemblance to a 
Quartzose land, which looked more like sugar- European garden. The land is generally a 
candy than anything else, has beeu plant- steep hill-side with undulating surface, huge 
ed and trees grew tolerable for a year or rocks protruding their crowns, and enormous 
two, but they could never screw themselves up blocks of stone studding the whole extent, 
to the fructiferous point. There is a black Blackened trunks of trees with their branches 
earth too, which has deceived some people; it sprawling in all directions give the field tho 
has the appearance of fine rich garden mould, appearance of having once beeu the sito of a 
but is in fact disintegrated quartz and mica, town which is now laid in ashes, a confused 
not having any of the good felspathic compo- heap of calcined stones and charred rafters, 
nents in it. It is of no use planting in a good It is estimated that an acre of jungle on 
surface soil, unless jt have at least two feet the Neilgherries may be brought into bearing 
of depth, as the coffee tree has a long tap root, for Rs. 200 including all expenses. A good 
The first work is to prepare a nursery, which dwelling house will cost Rs. 4,000, the pulping 
must be proportioned to the extent of land to house machinery and godowns Rs. 4,000 
be cultivated; and situated with regard to more. Theentire cost of bringing 100 acres into 
proximity to the extended fields, The forest bearing was generally reckoned at Rs, 30 000 
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The coffee-plant begins to produce fruit cut a sucker or branch off a tree, but always 
when two or three and a half years old ; but break it. 

the quality of the seeds from young stems is In the course of a few days tho cherry passes 
not so good as that from stems four or five from yellow to blood red and a great num- 
ycars old. The size and colour of the bean ber of coolies must then be employed—for, 
(as the inner part of the seed is called) vary once ripe the sooner it is plucked the better, 
considerably, those from the West Indies be- On very high plantations, though the heaviest 
ing larger than those from the East. gatherings are in June and December, some 

From flowering to harvest is from eight to fruit is arriving at maturity almost all the year 
nine months. A field in full bloom isa beautiful round ; blossom, green and red berries, may 
Bight, the clusters of white blossom contrast frequently be seen on the same tree. This 
prettily with the deep green leaves, and the gives moro trouble to the superintendent, but 
whole at a distance looks as if it lias been is better for the proprietor, who is not oblig- 
snowed on. Tho flower only lasts one day. ed to engage a large force of labourers when 
If tho atmosphere be dry tho bloom is some- every one else wants them and when the 
times lost, as it will not set without moisture; labourer knows his own value. Where the crop 
mists and light drizzling rains are the most extends over eight months of the year, the 
favourable weather at this time. facilities for curing it are much greater and 

Tho fruit grows on a foot stalk of half an the cost of transport lighter, 
inch, in clusters round the joints of the lateral When the quantity of coffee is small it is 
branches, and when of full size, but still green, usually dried as plucked from the tree and the 
resembles small olives. A month before ripening flavour is found superior to that which has been 
it turns yellow and through different shades to divested of its pulpy covering. Hut when the 
ruby red, when it is ripe, and from its likeness plantation is in full bearing, tho extent of 
to a European fiuit is technically called drying ground required, the length of time 
“cherry.” During the latter part of its growth, and the labour of moving so vast a weight, 
particularly,itrequires a great deal of moisture, preclude the practicability of this plan. A 
otherwise the bean will be shrivelled, not per- pulping house must then be built: it should 
fectly formed, light and of inferior quality, have a loft to receive the cherry and from 
Tho climate of tho hills is moat beneficial which the machines are fed, a pulping room 
when tho fruit is filling and just before it below where the mills are stationed, with a 
ripens. tank underneath. This building is all open, 

Tho “ pulp” contains two seeds. They arc walls not being required, 
covered by a viscous substance called “ gum,” The “ pul per” is an oblong frame on four 
and integument known as the “parchment,” legs, furnished with a cylinder covered with 
from its resemblance when dried to that copper which lias been perforated by a tri- 
atiimai product, and a pellicle named the angular punch, from the side laid on the 
14 silver,** which is very like gold beater’s wood, leaving three-pointed asperities on the 
skin, and tho grains of coffee, which are outside, like a nutmeg grater. In front of 
styled “ beanssometimes there is only one the grater is an iron bar or “ chop,” at a dia- 
bean in a cherry which takes a more rounded tancc regulated according to the size of the 
form and is called “ pcaberry.” This is caused bean, and a lower chop so nearly touching the 
by only one of two embryos coming to matu- copper that a sheet of letter paper may just 
rity, whilst the other is abortive, the rudi- passthrough. A rotatory motion being given 
mentary form of which is always apparent. to the cylinder, the hopper above it being 
When the fruit becomes blood red it is per- supplied with berries and a constant stream 
fectly ripe and should be gathered. of water kept up, the teeth of the copper draw 

The coffee tree, if allowed, attains 15 feet in the berries against the chop and there not 
height, but in Ceylon, plantations are all being space enough for them to pass between it 
kept down to 3 or 3 J feet above the ground, and the cylinder, the pulp is torn off, carried 
This makes the shrub shoot out laterally and between the lower chop and the barrel and 
produce at least 25 per cent, more than it passed away behind, whilst the beans are 
would do if permitted to attain its natural thrown out in front on a sieve, under the ma- 
height and to occupy more land. In topping, chine. The pulped coffee falls into a cistern 
care must be taken to cut off the uppermost below, and the K passed cherries,” with a few 
pair of branches as their weight when in fruit stray husks, are returned to the copper, 
would split the head of the stem. Nature is The coffee is next thrown up together and 
constantly throwing out young shoots, which allowed to remain heaped, until- the gum is 
try to grow upwards, but they must be care- sufficiently fermented to be washed off, which 
fully broken off as they are a great and use* is known by its feeling rough in the hand; 
less drain on the juice of the plant. Never this will take from 12 to 36 hours according 
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to the quantity heaped together and the tern* even that which is partially dried should be 
peratme of the air; great care must be taken worked over twice a day, as a very little 
not to overheat it. Coolies must then dance moisture in a large heap soon causes germi- 
amongst it for half an hour, and a stream of nation to commence and gives to one end of 
clean water being let in and the coffee agitated the bean that peculiar red tinge, known as 
by rakes or machinery, all the gum and dirt “ fnxy” in the London market, 
will soon be carried away. The beans which Produce must be hard dried, until the 
rise to the surface of the water, being inferior grains resist the nail and are quite horny, be- 
and imperfect, must be floated off into another fore it is despatched to the coast; but in the 
reservoir and separated. The store or ware- parchment, the protection against moisture 
house may be constructed of any shape and which this shell affords, more than counter¬ 
materials, which circumstances or fancy die- balances the cost of its transport. After its 
tates. It may be built of brick or timber and arrival in the seaport, no time should be lost 
covered with tiles, felt or corrugated iron, but in cleaning and shipping it, having been sun- 
the most economical stores have the walls of nod, it is put in a circular trough and a heavy 
jungle sticks and clay, are thatched with wooden wheel passed over it, until all the 
lemon-grass and have a loft or second floor in husks are broken; it is then fanned and agita- 
the slope of the roof, they arc erected at a ted in a perforated cylinder, through which 
slight expense and answer every purpose. On the small beans and broken pieces fall, 
some estates the pulping mills are turned by It must be packed in well-seasoned casks 
a water-wheel, which is a great saving of J and shipped immediately, for if exposed to 
labour at the time when it is most in demand, the saline damp, with which the atmosphere of 
but on the high hills, the cost of transporting a tropical shipping port is generally charged, 
heavy iron work is so great, the wages of good it will soon attract so great a quantity of mois- 
artificers so high, and the difficulty and delay ture as to turn flexible and black;—thero are 
in repairing any accidental damage so retard- few simple vegetable products, dyes excepted, 
ing to the other operations, that hand work is which owe so much to their colour as coffee 
likely always to predominate. does. 

Drying platforms, like the barbneue of The first adventurers naturally selected their 
the West Indies, are constructed of broken j lands near a government road, and, in Ceylon, 
stones pounded together and glazed with hill estates were not so much as dreamt of, 
a composition of mortar, fine sand, palm until all the available low lands were bought 
sugar (that from the palmyra being preferred) up. 

and bark juice, but as the cost is heavy, many Ceylon is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
planters prefer giving the ground a slope of 1 of coffee, being a mountainous island, with 
in 20, claying it and spreading matting to re- three sides open to a vast expanse of ocean, 
ceive the coffee. Perhaps the best contrivance drought is little known ; even in the drypst 
is a set of trays on wheels, fitting into a shed, seasons the hills attract clouds, which 
one under the other, and which can be run in frequently pour down refreshing showers, 
and out, on a tramway as the weather suits. The heavy mists and dense clouds which some- 

If coffee get two days’ sun after washing, times shut out the sun for days together, or 
there is not much fear of its being injured by rolling sluggishly along the mountain sides, 
being kept long in store, indeed at this stage are amongst the planter’s best auxiliaries, 
it is advisable not to expose it to the direct The shrub luxuriates in a rarified, temperate 
influence of the sun for nine or ten days, as the and moist climate, and delights in frequent 
gradual drying causes the silver to separate but not heavy rains on the slopes, where there 
itself from the bean and to hang on it like a is a good natural drainage—for any lodgement 
bag. Coffee slowly dried will be easily divest- of water about its roots soon proves fatal. Ia 
ed of all the silver, and a clean sample one instance the enterprizing but unfortunate 
insured, but, howover ripe the cherry may proprietors believing it necessary to till the 
have been when gathered, if the bean be ground, went to work at a great expense, re¬ 
hardened quickly, a portion of.the pellicle will moved all the roots and ploughed up the land, 
adhere, leaving a dirty sample and the irapres- but the result was a signal failure, Others 
sion on the buyer that it had been plucked half left the largest forest trees standing for shade, 
ripe. It is also thought that the quality of the but that has also been found injurious, 
article is improved by slow drying, or more Manure .—One great error into which Ceylon 

properly speaking, tnat less of the aromatic speculators fell, was to expect that the land was 
principle is evolved. During rain, which is so rich as to be able to keep the plants up 
generally very abundant at fruit time, the to one uniform point of fruitfulness for 
wet coffee must be spread under cover, and fifteen or twenty years without manure. The 
constantly turned to prevent its heating, and richest mould cannot yield crop aftej crop 
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for years, unless a proportionate return be 
made to it. Many tried decayed coffee pulp 
as a renovator, under the impression that 
by so doing they were placiug in the ground 
what they wished to draw from it, but 
practice has too fully exploded the theory to 
leave any necessity for explaining its failing on 
scientific principles. At the same time it is 
equally certain that the coffee pulp in com¬ 
bination with other vegetable, animal and 
mineral matter, may form a valuable renovator 
of the soil. The skill of the chemist may be 
very advantageously brought to bear on this 
subject: he finds that the plant and its fruits 
are differently conposed, he knows that it is 
more necessary to provide for the fruit than 
the stem which supports it; he finds that a 
large proportion of the bean is nitrogen, which 
his science teaches him may be produced by 
certain phosphates &c.under particular circum¬ 
stances ; the knowledge accumulated by his 
own and other men’s researches point out at 
once where salts and gases may be found, and 
lie works on a certainty. He can in a few 
days and at trifling cost produce what the 
uninitiated may spend a life-time and a for¬ 
tune over without attaining. 

The most soluble and the best portions of 
the soil are washed away by the rains ; and this 
is a subject which equally deserves the atten¬ 
tion of the planter with the manuring question. 

Peeling, pulping , and winnowing .—The 
coffee peeler, used for separating the bean from 
the pellicle, was formerly a large wheel revolv¬ 
ing in a trough, the disadvantage of which 
was the flattening more or loss of the bean 
wfien not thoroughly dry. A machine was 
subsequently introduced, the invention of Mr. 
Nelson, C.E., of the Ceylon iron works, by 
which that evil was obviated: its principle 
being not weight, but simplefriction,of suffi¬ 
cient force to break the parchment at first, and, | 
when continued, to polish the be.m free from 
the husk. A very simple winnowing machine 
for cleaning the coffee as it comes out of the 
peeler, is attached. From the winnowing 
machine it runs into the separating machine, 
which sorts it into sizes, and equalizes the 
samples, by which a vast amount of time and j 
manual labour are saved. The same principle 
was intended to be applied by Mr, Nelson 
to pulping, to obviate the injury inflicted 
by the grater upon the fresh berry. 

In spite of the greatest care, numbers of the 
beans in a sample, on close examination, will 
be found scratched or pricked ; and when the 
closest attention is not paid, or the person 
superintending the process is devoid of me¬ 
chanical skill, the injury is proportionate. 
The ordinary pulping mill in use, consists of 
a cylinder of wood or iron, covered with sheet 


brass, or copper, and punctured similarly to 
a nutmeg grater. This cylinder, technically 
called the barrel, runs upon a spindle, which 
turns a brass pick on each side of a frame. 
Immediately in a line with the centre upon 
which it turns, and placed vertical to each 
other, are two pieces of wood, frequently shod 
with iron or copper, called “ the chops/' placed 
about half an inch apart, or sufficient to allow 
the passage of “ parchment” coffee between 
them. The lower chop is placed so close to 
the barrel, yet without contact, that all coffee 
must be stopped by it and thrown outwards. 
The upper chop is adjusted to that distance 
only which will permit the cherry coffee to 
come into contact with tho barrel; but will 
not allow the berries to pass on till thoy have 
been donuded of their red epidermis by a gen¬ 
tle squeeze against its rough surface. The far 
greater portion of the pulps are separated by 
being carried past the lower chops upon tho 
sharp points of the copper, and thrown out 
behind, and few are left vviih the parchment 
coffee. As from the different sizes of the ber¬ 
ries, and their crowding for precedence as they 
descend from the hopper above to the gentle 
embrace of the barrel and upper chop, some 
pass unpulped, the coffee as it comes from the 
lower chop is made to fall upon a riddle, which 
separates the unpulped cherries. These are 
put back again, and passed through a pul per 
with the upper chop set closer. The secret 
of working appears to be the proper sotting 
of the chops, and many have been the schemes 
proposed for reducing this to a certainty. 
Perhaps, after all, few plans are better than 
the old wedges, by tightening or loosening of 
which tho chop is kept in the required posi¬ 
tion. After working it for some years, 
the machine was considerably improved 
by iron-cog-wheels being substituted in 
| the place of straps and drums to move 
tho riddle, and the riddle itself was forrn- 
; ed of two sieves, by which the chance 
of unpulped berries reaching the parchment 
is lessened. On some estates water-wheels 
have been put up to drive several pulpers at 
one time, which otherwise would require from 
two to four men each to work them, but from 
the costly buildings and appurtenances which 
such machinery renders necessary,they are rare. 
Although the operation of pulping is so sim¬ 
ple, it is one which requires the machine to 
be set in such a way that the greatest quan¬ 
tity of work may bo done, or, in other words, 
the smallest quantity of unpulped berries 
be allowed to pass through. On the 
other hand, the berries must not be subjected 
to injury from the barrel; for if the parchment 
skin is pricked through, the berry will appear 
when cured, with an unsightly brown mark 
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upon it. Several other coverings for barrels, 
as substitutes for punctured copper have been 
tried; among others, coir-cloth and wire-net, 
but the old material has not been superseded* 
After pulping, the coffee in parchment is 
received into cisterns, in which it is, by wash¬ 
ing, deprived of the mucilaginous matter that 
still adheres to it. Without this most necessary 
operation, the mucilage would ferment and 
expose the berry to injury from its highly 
corrosive qualities. As some portion of pulp 
finds its way with coffee to the cistern, which, 
if suffered to remain, would by its long reten¬ 
tion of moisture, lengthen tho subsequent 
drying process, various methods have been 
adopted to remove it. One mode is to pass the 
coffee a second time through a sieve work¬ 
ed by two men; another to pick it off the 
surfaces of tho cistern, to which it naturally 
rises. In August 1846, premiums were 
awarded by the Ceylon Agricultural Society 
to Messrs. Clerihew and Josias Lambert for 
the improvements they had introduced into 
coffee-pulpers, which, by their exertions, had 
been brought to great perfection. This pulper 
is one of the most perfect in every respect that 
lias yet been brought into use, the disadvan¬ 
tages belonging to the old machine having 
been entirely remedied. The sieve crank has 
a double eccentric action. The chops are 
regulated by set screws,and the sieve suspend¬ 
ed in a novel and secure manner, the whole 
combining strength and efficacy, together with 
an elegance of form, which has likewise been 
appreciated. Mr. W. Clerihew, of Ceylon, 
submitted to the Great Exhibition a model of 
his approved apparatus for drying coffee,which 
lias been patented in the name of Robert R. 
Ranks, Great George Street, Westminster, and 
ho received the Isis gold medal for tho same. 
The intention is to dry the vegetable and 
aqueous moisture of the berry. Before this is 
required, the coffee lias previously undergone 
the process of pulping, or removal from 
the soft fleshy husk. When the coffee 
berry is picked from the tree it bears 
a close resemblance to a ripe cherry, both in 
size and appearanco: and several processes 
have to bo gone through before the article 
known in commerce as coffee is produced. 
In the first place, the pulpy exterior of the 
cherry has to be removed by the process of 
pulping, which separatesthe seed and its thin ' 
covering called the parchment, from the husk: 
when the pulping process is completed, we 
have the parchment coffee by itself in a cistern, 
and the next process consists in getting rid 
of the mucilage with which it is covered.” 
Having become assured, both by experiment 
and by Liebig’s reasoning, that the successive 
stages of decomposition were wholly ascribable 
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to the action of the stagnant air which 
occupies the interstices between the beans, 
and taking into account that a mass of 
coffee presented a medium pervious to air, it 
occurred to Mr. Clerihew that it was possible 
by means of farmers working on the exhaust¬ 
ing principle, so to withdraw air from an en¬ 
closed space as to establish a current of air 
through masses of coffee spread on perforated 
floors forming the top and bottom of that space. 
The plan he carried into execution in 1849,and 
a stream of air was thrown through the mass 
of coffee, each bean of it became surrounded 
by a constantly renewed atmosphere of fresh 
air. 

Greig’s Pea-berry Machine consists of 
three long metal rollers, so placed beside each 
other, as to allow, in their revolution, the flat 
beans to fall between them while the Pea- 
berries pass along the surface of the rollers 
into a box. Those who prepare coffee for 
the European market, can by this ma¬ 
chine meet the fancy for Pea-berry coffee- 
without the tedious employment of hand la¬ 
bour. (Madras Times , llh/t January 1859.) 

Manuring .—'There are many difficulties to 
surmount in manuring estates, owing to the 
localities of coffee plantations,though there can 
be no doubt that the returns obtained from 
manured plantations richly repay by a high 
standard of bearing. Cattle manuring is the 
most generally available; the cattle being 
stall-fed on guinea grass, planted where tho 
elevation of the plantation will permit it, 
or on Mauritius grass, which is planted in 
the ravines amongst Ihe coffee ; thus at the 
same time yielding a profit, and keeping 
weeds out of places where they are apt to 
grow. Pigs are also kept, and the pulps of 
tho coffee are added to the fertilizing mass \ 
indeed, rotting wood, weeds, burned dolo¬ 
mite, and anything which will produce 
ammonia, should be taken care of on estates. 
Each laborer should take out a basketful 
as lie goes to his work, which a few men are 
employed afterwards, with mamotics, or 
forks, in burying around the roots of the 
trees. The manuring of a whole estate at 
one time is seldom required, but every part 
of the plantation should be brought under 
its operation every second or third year. One 
estate, which was wholly manured without 
limit as to expense, has amply returned the 
outlay by a production of about 20 cwfc. to 
the acre; lime, cattle manure, and mould from 
the neighbouring forest were used in a 
compost, and the soil turned up every where 
round tho plant to apply it.” (Coffee Plant - 
ing in Ceylon , p. 52.) 

Spacing out.— When cleared, the ground is 
marked out by a line and pegs, in squares of 
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six feet every way, and at each peg a Lole 48 
inches cube is dug. These are filled up with 
surface soil, and when rain sets in the seedlings 
are transplanted from the nursery to them. 

This would give 1,210 trees per acre, but 
owing to the rocks, streams and paths, where 
plants cannot grow, the average is 1,000 per 
acre. There is difference of opinion as to the 
distance trees should be apart from each other 
from experiments and observation, six feet 
is the best,—if they are further off, they will 
not cover the ground, in which case both 
land is lost and weeds grow more easily, 

—if they be closer than six feet the plants 
are subject to breaking and injury, as their 
branches lock into each other and obstruct 
the workman’s passage. 

In Ceylon in the first instance, nothing is 
needed beyond felling and burning the forest 
trees, and planting the young coffee seedlings 
at regular intervals in spacious holes between 
the huge stumps left to rot in the ground. 

The first care requisite is to afford shade 
to the young plants; many consider that this 
shelter should be continued during the whole 
period of their culture, but this is somewhat 
doubtful, as it has been found that plants so 
protected are not such good bearers as those 
which are exposed. The best plants for pro- J 
viding shelter are tall, wide-branching trees or 
shrubs without much underwood. The other 
culture requisite is only to keep the ground 
tolerably clean from weeds, for which one 5. 
cooly on from five to ten biggahs is sufficient. 

He should also prune off decayed or dead 
branches. This treatment must be continued 
until the fourth year, when the trees will 
first begin bearing, and, after the gathering 
of each crop, the trees will require to be g 

thinned out from the superabundant bran¬ 
ches, their extremities stopped, and the 
tops reduced to prevent their growing above 7. 

seven or eight ; the stems, also, should 8. 

be kept free from shoots or suckers for the 0. 

height of at least one foot, as well as clear 10. 

from weeds. Irrigation must be frequent lh 

during the first year that the plants are re- 12. 

moved to the plantation,and may be afterwards 13. 

advantageously continued at intervals during 14. 

the dry and hot weather, as a very hot season 15. 

is found unfavorable to the plant, drying up 
and destroying the top branches and the ex- 16. 
tremities of the side shoots: whilst, on the 
other hand, a very leng rain destroys the fruit 17. 

by swelling it out and rotting it before it can 18. 

be ripened: hence it is necessary to attend to a 19. 

good drainage of the plantation, that no water 20. 

be anywhere allowed to lodge, as certain loss 21. 

will ensue, not only of the crop of the current 
year, but most frequently of the trees also, as ^ 
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their roots require to be rather dry than 
otherwise, 

The coffee plant has many enemies in nature 
to contend with, and the following is a list 
by Mr. Nietner, of some of them in Ceylon. 

1. Pseudococeus adonidum,White or Mealy 

Bug. 

Parasites : 

Scymmis rotundatus. Motcb. Er. Ent. 
1859. 

Encyrtus Nietneri. Motch. 

Chartocerus musciformis. Motch. 

A cams translucens. N. 

2. Lccanium Coffese, Walk. List. Ins. 

li. M. Brown or Scaly Bug. 
Parasites: 

Scntellista cyanea. Motch. 

Cephaleta purpureiventris, Motch. 

,, brunueventris. Motch. 

„ fusciventris. Motch. in lits. 

Encyrtus paradisicus. Motch. in lits. 

„ Nietneri. Motch. 

Cirrliospilus coccivorus. Motch. in fits. 
Marietta leopardina. M. in lits. 
Cliilocorus eircumdatus. Schonh. 

A earns translucens. N. 

3. Lecaniimm nigrum, N, Black Bug. 

'Syneladiuiu Nietneri. Kabb. Drcsd. 
) lledwig, 1858. 

] Trisposporium. Gardner!. Berk. J. 
V Hort, Soc. Loud. 1849. 

A fungus. 

Aphis Colfere, N. Coffee-Louse. 
Parasites : 

Syrphus Nietneri. Schincr in lits. 

„ splendeus. Doleaoh. 
Micromus australis. Hag. 
Verz. Wien. Z. 1858. 

Strachia geometrica. Motch. in lits. 
Lepidoptera. 

Aloa lactinea. Cram, pap, ex. 

Orgyia Ccylaucia. N. 

Euproeitis virguncula. Walk. 

Tricilia cxigua. Feld, in lit. 

Narosa conspersa. Walk. 

Limacodes graciosa. Westw. Ent. cat. 
Drepana 1 

Zeuzera Coffeae. N. 

Agrotis segetum. Wien. V. Black 
Grub, 

Galleriomorpha lichenoides. Feld, in 
lit, 

Boarmia Ceylanica. Feld, in lit. 

„ leucostigmaria. Feld, in lit. 
Eupithecia coffearia. Feld, in lit. 
Fortrix coffearia. Feld, in lit. 
Gracilaria ? coffeifoliella. Motcb. 

Diptera . 

Anthomyza ] coffees, N. in Motch. 
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Orthoptera. 

23. Pbymatea punctata. D. 

Coleoptera. 

24. Ancyloncycha spec ? (White Grub.) 

25. Arkines? destructor. N. 

Aptera. 

26. A earns coffece. N. 

Mammalia . 

27. Golunda Ellioti. Gray in Kel. Prod 

(Coffee-rat.) 

The “ rat” docs much mischief by gnaw- 


containing a large number of eggs (700), 
which are hatched within it* When the 
young ones come out of their nest, they may 
be observed running about on the plant, look¬ 
ing like wood-lice, but shortly after being 
hatched, the males seek^the undersides of the 
leaves, while the females prefer the young 
shoots as their place of abode. The larvas of 
the males undergo transformation into pupa) 
beneath their own skins, and their wings are 
horizontal, and their possession of wings may 


ing off the young branches, apparently to possibly explain the comparatively rare pre¬ 
get at the tender pith ; it is called “ Dadda- sence of the male on the bushes. The female 
wed da” by the Sinhalese, is as largo as retains her powers of locomotion until nearly 
a weasel, and of a greyish-black colour, of full size, and it is about this time that 

Monkeys, squirrels, and the rat commit great, her impregnation takes place. The pest does 

depredations in fruit time; they are partial not produce great injury until it has been two 
to the sweet pulp which they digest, but or three years on an estate, but at length the 

evacuate the beans whole. scales on the plants become numerous, the 

The Gardeners Chronicle received from clusters of berries assume a black sooty look, 
Mr. Thwaites a specimen of a minute fungus, and a great number of them fall off before they 
A few trees were first noticed to be infected are mature. The young shoots have a disgust- 
in May, but at the time of Mr. Thwaites’ ing look from the number of yellow pustular 
communication (July 24), two or three acres bodies forming on them, the leaves get 
were showing the fungus upon the leaves, shrivelled, and on many trees not a single 
These latter fall off before their proper time, berry forms. The coffee bug first appeared 
Amongst more than a thousand species of in 1843, on tho Lupiillu Galla estates, and it, 
fungi received from Ceylon this does not or a closely allied species, has beon observed 
occur : and it is not only quire new, but with on the Citrus acida, Psidium pomiferum,Myr- 
difficulty referable to any recognised section tus Zeylanica, Rosa indica, Careya arborea, 
of fungi. Indeed it seems just intermediate Vitex negumlo and other plants, and most 
between true mould and Uredos, allied on abundantly on the coffee bushes in moist 
the one hand to Trichobais, and on the other places. It reappears though eradicated, and 
to llhinotrichum. Though the fungus is de- is easily conveyed on cloths from one 
veloped from the parenchym of the leaf, there place to another. Dr. Gardner, whom Sir J. 
is not any covering to the little heaps such as E. Tennent quotes, is of opinion that all re- 
is so obvious in Uredo and its immediate allies, medies have failed, and that it must wear it- 
wliile the mode of attachment reminds one of self out as other blights do.— Sir J. Tennent's 
Rhinotrichum. We are obliged, therefore, to Cehjon , Vol. II. p. 248. 
propose a new genus for its reception. The Sydney “Morning Herald” describes 

As the fungus is confined to the under an experiment on the Aphis or coffee moth 
surface of the leaves, and the mycelium is not which shows that by a very simple ap- 
superficial, it may be difficult to apply a re- plication, coffee plants may be freed from 
medy ; but we should be inclined to try sul- these destructive insects. A number of 
phur by means of one of the instruments which the insects were placed on a leaf under a 
are used in the hop grounds in Kent, or syr- powerful microscope. A drop of a simple so- 
ingingwith one of the sulphureous solutions ution of soda in water was let fall among 
which have have been recommended for the them. They instantly Jeft their hold on 
extirpation of the hop mildew.— Rev. M . J . the leaf and fell dead. Such a solution could 
Berkeley.—Colombo Observer . be applied without injury to coffee plants. 

The Coffee Bug, Lecauium coffese, Walker , Su, P hur ks hithert0 been the favorite 
establishes itself on the young shoots and treatment. 

buds, which it covers with a noisome incrus- In the southern parts of the peninsula of 
tation of scales, enclosing its larvae, from the India, the Borer is a name given to the 
pernicious influence of which the fruit shrivels larvae of coleopterous beetles which injure 
and drops off. It is a Coccus, and a number coffee trees. There are two, the white and 
of brownish wart-like bodies may be seen red borer; the chief of these is the Xylotre- 
studding the young roots and occasionally elms quadripes of Chevrolat. In Coorg 
the margins on the outside of the leaves, coffee trees have also been injured by the 
Each of these warts is a transformed female rot, a disease resulting from improper 
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pruuing, The rot attacks and decays the 
centre of the stem. In Coorg, when the 
tree is attacked by the borer, the leaves 
become yellow and drop. The insects are gene¬ 
rally about the diameter of a small quill, are 
always confined to the wood, and never enter 
the bark until the larva has done its work, 
passed through the pupa stage, and is about 
to escape in the form of a beetle. The eggs 
are deposited by the female near the root of 
the tree, and the pupa borers tunnel up the 
heart of the plant. 

In 1859 GO, the exports from the hill dis¬ 
tricts of Madras were from 



Quantity. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Its. 

Ports of Malabar 

7,351 926 

7,35,177 

Canara 

5,133,635 

8,66,644 

Tinnevelly 

233,693 

23,387 

Madras 

8,158,974 

2,49,846 

lbs. 

1 

20,878,22b 

Ks. 1,875,054 
£. 187,505 


The produce of the various coffee-growing 
countries in the world was lately set down at 
the following figures : 


Soctii and Central America. 

Millions of lbs. 

Costa Rica. ... 9 

La Guayraand Porto Cabello,... 35 

Brazil,. ...302 

British West Indies, ... ... 8 

French and Dutch West Indies,. 7 

Cuba and Porto Rico,. 30 

St. Domingo,. 33J 

Asia and the East. 


Java,. 

... 140 

The Philippine Isles,.. 

... 3 

Celebes,... 

... n 

Sumatra,... 

... 5 

Ceylon,... 

... 34 

Malabar and Mysore,... 

... 20 

Arabia (Mocha),. 

... 3 

• 

275,000 tons. 


Mr. Fowler in his evidence before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons gave 
2,500 to 4,000 feet as the most favorable 
elevation for the growth of coffee.— 
A -ktner on the Enemies of the Coffee plant. 
jjidie on Cofee planting, Boyle on the 
j’roductive Resources of India, Eng, Cyc, 
Simmond's Colonial MagazineVol. XV. Jour¬ 
nal India Archipelago. Vol, iii. 1852. Sim¬ 
mond's Commercial Products. Dr. Riddell , I 
Dr. Mason. Bonynges America, p. 55. Madras I 
Exhibition Jury Reports , Cat. Exhibition J 
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of 1862. Hassal Food and its adulterations. 
Sir J. Ttnntnh Ceylon. Madras Times , 19 th 
January 1859. Madras Statesman. Playfair's 
Aden . Bombay Standard , January 1859. 
Rev. If. J, Berkeley. Colombo Observer. 
Sydney Herald. 

COHAT, See Kohat, Kelafc. p. 488. 

COHUNE OIL, a product of the kernel of 
the “ Attalea funifera,” of Martius, a palm 
tree native of South America. It is some¬ 
thing like the cocoanufc, but is more oleagin¬ 
ous. Its introduction into Southern Asia 
merits attention. —Seeman. 

CO I A or GOIA MARAM. Tam. Psidium 
pyriferum, also 1\ pomiferum, the Guava 
tree. Coia pallara, Tam. Fruit of Psidium 
pyriferum and P. pomiferum. 

COILADDY, about a mile to the west of 
Coiladdy, is a mound that prevents the waters 
of the Caveri running into the Coleroon.— 
Orme. 

COILGUDDY, a pagoda 8 miles east of 
Madura. 

COIMBATORE, a collectorate of the 
Madras Presidency, in the south of the penin¬ 
sula. Its chief town of the same name is in 
L. 11° I' N. and L. 76° 58' E., and is 1482 
feet above the sea, at the palace. 

The district occupies an area of eight 
thousand four hundred and seventeen square 
miles; over which some seven thousand vil¬ 
lages and hamlets are spread,possessing a popu¬ 
lation of nearly a million and a quarter of hu¬ 
man beings, It has but little rain, the chief 
source of water-supply appearing to be wells, 
but it nevertheless yields an annual revenue of 
upwards of twenty-two lakhs of rupees. The 
produce is grains, mostly of the dry descrip¬ 
tion, cotton, sugar, tobacco and hemp. In 
addition to these, are the usual “ Garden” 
condiments and vegetables. The climate is 
warm and not unfrequently oppressive. Being 
completely land, or more properly, hill locked, 
the district is only open to such streams of 
cool air from the sea board as can find their 
way to the vast plains of which it is composed 
through the gaps in the mountain chains. Fe¬ 
ver prevails at certain seasons of the year, and 
cholera invariably makes its appearance after 
the rains. The aspect of the country is arid 
and unpleasant in the extreme, the few pat¬ 
ches of green which are here and there pro¬ 
duced by dint of hard labour, being the only 
refreshing objects presented to the eye. 
Its northern part, called Collegal, has numer¬ 
ous small jungle covered hills, and to the 
west of Col legal are the Neilgherry hills. 
The Anamallay hills are in the S. W. border 
of Coimbatore, and are richly clothed with 
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valuable forests, with many elephants, and 
some of the lower hill ranges from the 
Neilgberries, between which is the valley and 
gap or Pass of Palghaut leading to the 
western coast. The Guzzlehutty pass leads 
up the deep valley separating the Neilgherry 
hills from Collegal. The Anainallay, (literally 
elephant hills), is a mountain tract covered 
by valuable forest trees, which about the year 
1860 were worked with an animal profit of 
about Rs. 50,000, and there are many beauti¬ 
ful woods in it suited for turnery. The wild 
animals are the elephant, tiger, leopard, 
bear, hyena, wild dog, bison, sambur, spotted 
and barking and hog deer : also the wild gnat. 
They are occupied by a race of hill-men, the 
Kader, open, independent, straightforward 
men, simple and obeying their mopens or 
chiefs implicitly. They are strong built, 
active, with woolly hair and something of the 
Africau features, and file their front teeth to 
a point. The women wear enormous circles 
of pith in the lobes of their ears, which they 
distend dowu to their shoulders. A black 
monkey is their greatest dainty. 

The localities in Coimbatore, which sup¬ 
ply the beryl, are also supposed to have 
yielded the emerald, though Tavernier was 
not able to ascertain that any part of India, 
in his day, was yielding emeralds. Taver¬ 
nier (Travels, p. 144) says “as fur emeralds, 
it is avulgar error to say they came originally 
from the East. And therefore when jewellers 
and goldsmiths do prefer a deep coloured eme¬ 
rald inclining to black, tell ye, it is an oriental 
emerald, they speak that which is not true. 

I confess, I could never discover in what 
part of our continent those stones aro found. 
Butsure 1 am,that the eastern part of the world 
never produced any of those stones neither on 
the continent, nor in tho islands. True it 
is, that since the discovery of America, some 
of those stones have been often brought rough 
from Peru to the Philippine Islands, whence 
they have been transported into Europe ; but 
this is not enough to make them oriental. 
Besides that, at this time they send them into 
Spain through the North Sea.”— Tavernier's 
Travels , p. 144. Lt. Col. Hamilton in Uteris. 
See India, p 324, Korumbar, Narapati. 

COINS. The coins current in British 
India, are the silver rupee of 180 grains, and 
its portions in half, quarter and eighth ; also 
the copper half anna and quarter anna. These 
alone are coined at the mints. In the Hydera¬ 
bad state, there are\ several rupees, the Mali 
Sikka, aud others, all of less weight than the 
rupee of British India, and many shapeless 
copper coins. In Oomraoti the bankers 
pass sealed bags of money* In tho Hydera¬ 
bad state the copper coins in use are shapeless 
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lumps, with some obscure marks on them. In 
reality these copper coins are the chief part 
of the currency, the value of the several silver 
coins being various, and each varying daily in 
the exchange of the bazar. The reckoning 
is by four, which is called a “ Ganda.” 

4 Cowries (Gavvalu,) 1 Ganda. 

14,16, or 18 Ganda 1 Thoodi or Pisa copper. 

4 Thooddi or Dooddi 1 Ganda of coppers. 

16 or 17 Copper Ganda 1 Rupee. 

In Arabia and tho Persian Gulf, the silver 
real and the copper fulus are current, but the 
ludiaii rupee and the Spanish dollar also pass 
current. In the currency of Persia, when 
Mr. Fraser travelled, the coins chieily used in 
circulation were the tomaun, ducat, rupee (or 
real), abbassee or shahee and falusiah. The 
exact value of these coins is disturbed by 
the state of exchange between India and 
Europe. The number of abbnssee in a real 
differ in different provinces, but are in general 
from five to six, aud there are about as 
many falusiah in each abbassee; the abbasseo 
is not current everywhere, it is of silver; the 
latter are lumps of copper, heavy and shape¬ 
less, with a few letters stamped upon one 
side. 

’ The following statement will shew the 
weight, fineness and stg. value of the coins 
formerly coined at the Calcutta mint reckoning 
the value of gold at .£3-17-104 per standard 
oz. } and silver at os. 2d. 


Coins. 

Grains 

pure. 

Grains 

alloy. 

Grains 

Gross 

Weight 

Value. 

Id MohGour..... 

Sicca Rupee. 

Furuekabad rupee 

187*051 
175*923 
165*215 

17*059 

15*993 

15*019 

204-710 
191 -9 Iti 
180 234 

1 

£ s. (1. 

1 13 2 p 2225 
0 2 OP625 

0 1 11 {*825 

; 

These coins are not now current. In the 


Straits Settlements, the rupee is current, but 
there and throughout the Archipelago and the 
sea coast of China, the dollar is largely in 
use. The sole Chinese coin is of copper, and 
silver and gold are in China, sold by weight. 
— Fraser's Journey into Khorasan , p. 74. 

COIR is the fibre from the rind of the 
cocoanut. Is a corruption either of theMaldive 
term Kaubar, or from the Tamil kayer, a rope. 
The Maidive Kaubar is the name given to tho 
cords with which the inhabitants, according 
to Abul Fazl sewed together the planks of their 
ship. Mr. Faulkner says its Hindustani name 
in Bombay is “ Katha.” It is largely used in 
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India, and the exports during the year 
1850-51 to 1860-61 were as under 



lbs. 

Tons. 

YhIup. 

£. 

1850-51 

7,840,720 

3,503 

21,044 

1851-52 

5,538,512 

2,472 

14,699 

1852-53 

0,511,344 

2,907 

17,300 

1853 54 

9,137,156 

4.213 

25,041 

t l 854-55 

8,078,500 

3.0'»C 

27,038 

1855-56 

5,358,804 

2,393 

20.909 

1850-57 

8,293,712 

3,703 

25,828 

1857-58 

9,003.104 

4,287 

33,181 

1858-59 

10,250,800 

4,575 

30.435 

1859-00 

10,808,980 

4,825 

41,201 

1860-61 

13,064,000 

5,832 

57,284 


This fibrous material appears in tho market 
with various degrees of fineness. Such varie¬ 
ty of appearance depends on the age at which 
the cocoanut is cut and the husk sepa¬ 
rated, and the cave bestowed in steeping and 
cleaning. The husk or rind of tiie nut is thick 
and full of fibres, which in their separated 
state are well known by the names of coir 
or khair. In order to remove this husk, an 
iron spike or sharp piece of bard wood is 
fixed in the ground. The nut is then forced 
upon the point, which passes through the 
fibres, and thereby separates the rind from the 
shell. In this manner, a man can clear 10O0 
mits daily. For the best coir, the outer rind 
of the nuts is bruised and steeped in water for 
two or three days, when it is taken up and 
the fibres separated by the fingers and scraped 
gently with a blunt knife, and dried in the 
sun. Jf steeped in water too long,they get-dark 
coloured. Mr. Robinson, of the Madras Civil 
Service, in bis report on the Laccadives, thus 
describes the method of making coir in those 
islands. As the husk, he says, gets hard 
and woody if the fruit be allowed to become 
quite ripe, the proper time for cutting it is 
about the tenth month. If cut before this, 
the coir is weak ; if later, it becomes coarse 
and hard, and more difficult to twist, and re¬ 
quires to be longer in the soaking pit, and thus 
becomes darker in colour. When cut, the husk 
is severed from the nut and thrown into soak¬ 
ing pits. These, in some of the islands, are 
merely holes in the sand, just within the in¬ 
fluence of the salt water. Here they lie bu¬ 
ried for a year, and are kept down by heaps of 
stones thrown over them to protect them 
from the ripple. Jn others, the soaking pits 
are fresh-water tanks behind the crest of coral. 
In these, the water not being changed,becomes 
foul and dark coloured, which affects the co¬ 
lour of the coir. When thoroughly soaked the 
fibrous parts are easily separated from the 
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woody by beating. If taken out of the pits 
too early, it is difficult to free the coir from 
impurities. If left in too long, the fibre is 
weakened, as is said to be the case also with 
that soaked in fresh water. The coir from 
the islands of Kadarnat, Kiltan, aud Chetlat, 
in the Laccadives, is said to be of the best de¬ 
scription.'Hie manufacture into cordage of the 
coir is entirely in the hands of the women of 
the Laccadives. When soaked sufficiently 
long, it is taken out of the pit and beaten with 
a heavy mallet. Subsequently, it is said to 
be rubbed with the hands until all the intersti¬ 
tial cellular substance is separated from the 
fibrous portion. When quite clean it is 
arranged into a loose roving, preparatory to be¬ 
ing twisted, which is done between tho palms 
of the hands in a very ingenious way, so as to 
produce a yarn of two strands at once. No 
mechanical aid, even of the rudest description, 
bus yet fouud its way into these inlands. In 
these islands, coir is one of the chief commodi¬ 
ties of barter for the necessaries of life, as rice, 
salt, tobacco, ttc. The coir is made up for 
their petty traffic in short hite of a mixed 
length and weight, and at the end of the ypar 
these are collected and made up into lengths 
of 70 to 75 fathoms, as received by tho 
Government. The difference in the quantity 
of coir manufactured from the coast nut 
and from an island nut is very consider¬ 
able. We may mention that forty cocoa- 
nuts are said to yield 0 lb. of coir in Ceylon. 
Mr. Robinson bays: “ Three large coast nuts 
will yield 1 lb. of coir, measuring twenty-two 
fathoms: whereas ten small, fine island nuts 
go to about 1 lb. of coir; but this will 
measure thirty-five fathoms. 2 lb. of such yarn, 
measuring from 70 to 75 fathoms, arc made 
up into soot-ie, of which there are foui teen 
to a bundle, averaging about a maund of 28 
lb. A Mangalore candy of 560 lb. will thus 
be the produce of 5600 nuts, and should con¬ 
tain about 20.000 fathoms of yarn. The 
actual price of coir received by the islanders, 
is about thirteen rupees per candy. The 
value of the coir produco of a tree is calcu¬ 
lated to be from two to two ami a half annas; 
and that of the produce of one hundred trees, 
from fourteen to fifteen rupees. The aver¬ 
age value of the total raw produce of a tree 
bearing fruit, would then be seven annas to a 
half rupee ; and that of a plot of one 
hundred trees, forty-five rupees. Different 
modes are practised in Ceylon. At Cal- 
pentyra and the Akkara-pattooo, the na¬ 
tives separate the coir by burying the 
busks along the border of the extensive salt¬ 
water lake, and when, after six months or 
more, they are dug out very clean, the fibres 
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easily separate from the cellular tissue of the . 
husk.This mode of preparing the fibre prevents I 
the offensive smell emanated by macerating j 
the husk, so common along the road from Co- j 
lombo to Matura.” 

China imports coir from Hainan and the 
Archipelago. The great use to which coir j 
is put is for cordage, both ropes and cables, 
for boats and ships, for which from its light¬ 
ness it is well suited. It is largely used by 
upholsterers as a material for stuffing mat- 
trasses, couches, pillows ; it is used as a substi¬ 
tute for oakuui in caulking ships. The fibre is 
also made into brushes and brooms, as a sub¬ 
stitute for bristles, is cleaned, curled and 
dyed to resemble horsehair, and made into 
matting, door mats, and netting for sheep- 
folds, woven into stair carpets and floor mat¬ 
ting,bonnets,hats,— LoU'J.Exk of 18(>2, Royle 
Fib . PL Robinson's Report on the Laccadives . 
JlotiUe Mr. Morrison, ( Ondatjec ). 

COIX, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Panicaeeie. Several species arc known in 
India, aquatics, barbata, gigautea, hetero- 
clita, lacriina pumihi. The following are* 
Burmese names for species : 
k;i le pouk pouk. ka It* tiding, 

ka lo hrceu. ben wai thuo. 

ka lo shoo. 

COIX BARBATA. Roxn. 

Adavi godhumulu Tel. G«>live Tel. 1 

(iila gaddi „ Kokilnksharnu „ I 

Goli midi >, Korimidi „ I 

Grows in India. j 

COIX LACRIMA. Linn. j 

Ka-lo-thee Bukm. 1 Coix millet Exo. 

Job's tears Eng. | 

The Burmese species of Coix, Job’s tears, has 
large esculent seeds which are parched, like 
Indian corn in America, and they are often 
for sale in the Tenasserim bazar. It is 
extensively cultivated in the South of China, 
for weaving floor matting of various degrees 
of fineness,the coarser kinds of which arc used 
also to construct sheds to screen work¬ 
men when building houses and even the walls 
of the lints tenanted by the poor ; the best 
comes from Lien tan, west of Canton. No 
grasses are cultivated in China for food for 
animals, but. the country produces many spe¬ 
cies fitted for rearing flocks and herds. A 
great deal of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated 
in the Khassia Hills about Moflong : it is of a 
dull greenish purple, and though planted in 
drills, and carefully hoed and weeded, is a 
very ragged crop. The shell of the cultivated 
sort is soft, and the ^ernel is sweet; whereas 
the wild Coix is so hard that it cannot be 
broken by the teeth. Each plant branches 
two or three times from the base, and from 
seven to nine plants grow in each square yard 
of soil: the produce is small, not above thirty 
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or forty fold .—Hooker Him. Jour,, Vol II. 
page 289, Mason . Williams Middle King¬ 
dom page 277. 

COIX MILLET. Coix lacrima. 

COJIA, also written Khojah, Cojah. See 
Khnjih. 

CO J LA-JAM UN-K A -PIIAL. Duk. Ca- 
lyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 

COLA BA, an island in lat. 18° 37 r N., 
long. 72° 5P E. 7 miles from Kundaree Is¬ 
land. In thtt spacious harbour formed by the 
islands of Carunja, Colaba, Bombay, Salsette, 
and the continent., several smaller rocky is¬ 
lands are scattered, bearing different names. 
Of these are Bombay, Elephanta, and a little 
| island close to the latter that Europeans call 
| Butcher island, but known to the people as 
Depideva, the island of the gods.—See 
! Butcher island. 

COLA MAVA. Tam. Anacardiiun occi- 
dontale. 

CO LA PORE, a small territory in the 
Cmican, and the name of its chief town ; is 
ruled by a feudatory rajah. The territory 
has an area of 3184 square miles, with a 
| population of <)46,15(), and a revenue of 
£100,000. Sec Kolapore. 

COLAPTES. See Pickhc. 

COLAR LAKE, a mariuo lagoon of great 
extent, in the Musulipatam district, lying 
between Ellore and the sea. It is called 
the Coiar Lake,but is one of the marine lagoons 
known in India as backwaters, which stretch 
around the peninsula of India, one of these, 
north of Madras is called the Eiinore Lake, 
and there are several south of Madras and 
on the Malabar coast. See Like. 

COLBERT IA CORO M A N D E LI A N A. D. 
C- syn. of Dillenia peutagyna, lloxb. 

COLCHICUM, a genus of plants of (be 
nat. ord. Melantbacefe, mot e than one species 
of which grow in Central Asia. The 
medicinal substance known as Aruntuta,is the 
inspissated juice of a bulbous plant, supposed 
to be a species of Colchicum- It is sold at a 
high price, and is much sought after by the 
people of the Hazarajat, in Central Asia, 
being of high repute in diseases of the eye. 
It is sold in small pieces of a dark colour, 
but is indiscriminately applied and must often 
act injuriously. Dr. Stewart changes this into 
“ Harun-tutiya” Ilonigberger states this is 
from Agathotes Chiretta. Dr. Stewart gives 
“ Ba-phola,” and Baphor as the vernacular 
names of another species of the Salt Range, 
the seeds of which are he says called “ is-af-goP , 
which seems the ordinary Plantago,— Mason's 
Journey , Vol ii. p. 338. Dr. Stewart. Hot - 
nigberger. 
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COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. Linn. 

Suraujan Aiiab. I Kuljikoon, Gr, of Arabs. 

Meadow Saffron Em | Suranjan-talkHiND.Piiiis. 

This plant grows in temperate northern 
climates. The Colcliicum of medicine is the 
cormus and seeds of Colcbicum autumnale- 
Linn . which is well described by Dioseorides, 
It was used by the Arabs, and is their sona- 
yan; they give kuljikoon as its Greek name. 
The Hermodactyls of the later Greeks and 
Arabs, and the sweet and bitter sorinjan of the 
Arabs, were no doubt species of this genus. 
Dr. Royle’s specimens have been described by 
Dr. Pereira. A tincture of hermodactyl 
is prepared by taking Hermodactyl (soor- 
ivjan tulk) powdered live ounces, proof spirit 
two pints; and in use and dose is the same 
as that of the Colcbicum tincture, for which 
on emergency this may be substituted.— 
O'Shaughnessy . Royle, p. 60 1 . 

COLDENIA PROCUMBENS.Linn ; Roxb. 

Tripunkhi Hind, | Hamsa padu Tel. 

Siru Padi Tam. | Hama padi „ 

A small plant growing in Southern India, 
used as a poultice fresh, also, when dried in 
powder with fenugreek seeds is used to 
promote suppuration in boils. 

COLE, H. T. of the Bengal C. S., one of 
the founders of the Bengal Asiatic Sociely and 
author of many the most valuable contribu¬ 
tions to its Transactions ; after Sir W. Jones, 
one of the most eminent Orientalists of his 
time Ob. 1837. He wrote on the duties of 
the Hindoo widow. As. Res. Vol. IV. 205.— 
Enumeration of classes or tribes of Natives 
of India. Ibid, Vol. V. 53.—On Indian 
weights and measures. Ibid, 91.—Transla¬ 
tion of Delhi inscription. Ibid, Vol. VII. 
175.—On Hindoo religious ceremonies. Ibid, 
Vol. V. 345 ; VII. 235, 288.-On the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. Ibid, Vol. 
VII. 199.—On the origin of some Ma- 
homedan sects. Ibid, 338,—Description of Os- 
Hamed Gayal. Ibid, Vol. VIII. 487.—On the 
Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindoos. 
Ibid, 3G9.—Observations on the Jains. Ibid, 
Vol. IX. 287.—rOn the Indian and Arabian 
Zodiac. Ibid, 323.—On olibanum, or frank¬ 
incense. Ibid, 377.—On ancient monuments, 
containing Sanskrit inscriptions. Ibid, 398. 
On the sources of the Ganges. Ibid, 429.— 
On the notions of the Hiudoo astronomers, 
Ibid, Vol. XII, 209.—On theheighths of the 
Himalaya mountains. Ibid. 251.—On the 
Dryobalanops camphora. Ibid, 535—Mis¬ 
cellaneous papers. I. Vol. 800. 

COLE, Robert, of the Medical Department 
of the Madras Army, in which he- rose to 
the rank of Inspector General. lie waa Se¬ 
cretary to the Madras Literary Society. He 
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wrote on the laterite formation, and laterite of 
the Red Hills, in the Madras Lit. Trans., Vol. 
IV, 100, On mounds of scoriaceous ashes 
near Bellary. Ibid, Vol. VII, 130.— Obiit. 
1868 . 

COLE, Captain Robert, a military officer of 
the Madras Army, eldest son of the above Dr. 
Robert Cole, author of an elementary grammar 
of the Coorg language. 

COLEBROOKE, H. T., was the first to 
give a tolerable sketch of the character and 
contents of the Vedas, in 1805, and in 1823- 
1827 he expounded the principles of the dif¬ 
ferent systems of hindu philosophy. He was 
author of several memoirs on plants, pub¬ 
lished in the Linnsean Society’s Transactions 
and in the Asiatic Researches. 

COLEBROOKIA OPPOSITlFOLIA.Pan- 
sra. Hind. 

A large shrub of the Sewalik hills ; wood 
used as fuel, aLo to make gunpowder char¬ 
coal, and the leaves as fodder for cattle, and 
are applied to wounds and bruises. 

COLEHAN, a part of Siugbhum occupied 
by the Ho as their proper country. 
The Oolehau is divided into Pirhi or districts, 
each under a mauki or chief, and each village 
lias itsMuudahor headman,— Dalton^ p. 163. 
See India ; Kol; Siugbum. 

COLEOPTERA, a name first applied by 
Aristotle (‘Auim.’ i. &c.), and now uni¬ 
versally adopted, to designate one of the 
orders in which Insects are divided, the spe¬ 
cies of which are commonly known by the 
name of Beetles, the “ Chargol” of the He¬ 
brews. The Coleoptera have usually four 
wings, of which the two superior, termed 
elytra, are not suited to flight, but for a cover¬ 
ing and protection to the two inferior. They 
aro of a hard and horny or parchment like 
nature, and when closed their inner margins 
which are straight, touch and form a longi¬ 
tudinal suture; the inferior wings, when 
not in use, are folded transversely under 
the superior and are membranous. From 
this character of having the wings in a 
sheath, the term Coleoptera was applied, it 
being composed of the two Greek words 
KoXi os a sheath, and nrepd wings. The 
superior wings, which form a sheath, are 
generally called elytra. In about two months 
in 1854, Mr. Wallace collected 700 species of 
beetles in Singapore; a large portion of which 
were quite new, and among them 130 distinct 
kinds of elegant longicoms.—( Wallace.) But 
though very numerous in some parts of 
tropical Asia, in others, as in one part of Dr. 
Hooker’s Travels, they are most rare, and 
(what is remarkable) the wood-borers [Longi- 
cornu and Curculio) particularly so. A large 
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Jelephora wag very common.— Hooker. Him. 
Jour. Vol II. p. 65. The prevailing char¬ 
acter of Indian entomology is uniformity. 
We meet with numerous genera, both of tropi¬ 
cal and temperate climes, associated together; 
the former more abundant, the latter less fre¬ 
quent than in the Himalayas. There is, how¬ 
ever, a greater intermingling of forms, many 
of the species resembling those of Europe, 
may havo been captured on the mountain 
ranges, at a considerable elevation ; but in the 
heated valleys of the East, we find many 
European types and species, in numbers 
sufficient to exciie our astonishment. It will 
appear, then, that many species taken in tem¬ 
perate and northern climes, are not confined 
to them, and the range they enjoy is very con¬ 
siderable, extending not only over the Old 
World, but also to the New. As we advance 
from the poles to the equator, vegetation is 
more luxuriant, in proportion as heat in¬ 
creases, and the quality of work assigned to 
the insect races is proportionately increased. 
It is not natural to imagine that the func¬ 
tions performed by them in a colder climate, 
would in a warmer one require increased 
exertion and capabilities? It does not follow, 
because we find new types of form in tropical 
countries and new genera of superior bulk 
and power, and more abundant in individuals, 
that therefore they necessarily replace the 
old ones, and are to perform the duties 
peculiar to both regions ; both may live 
and thrive together, and abound in the 
same countries, and will eventually be found 
to do so. When the genera of tempe¬ 
rate climes appear within the tropics, they 
may have the same functions assigned them 
there, as in colder latitudes, but when we find 
new types of form, and a more powerful or¬ 
ganization, with the size of the insects 
greatly increased (as is the case in tropical 
regions), it almost naturally follows that 
they are intended solely for those regions, 
and for the increase of work they are there 
destined to perform ? Uniformity of entomolo¬ 
gical character throughout the peninsula and 
the East, is probably in a great measure to be 
accounted for by the general uniformity of its 
temperature, vegetation, and soil; there may, 
indeed, be other causes, which particularly 
influence it, but these may be esteemed the 
most essential. The range which genera here 
enjoy, is very considerable: in part of the 
Himalayas, at the extreme southern points of 
India, in the West, and even in its Eastern 
Isles, there is one prevailing character, evin¬ 
cing every where the prevalence of tropical 
genera. In Nepal and the southernmost ex¬ 
tremity' of Mysore, and in Ceylon, at 
Bombay, and at Madras, at Calcutta and 
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Singapore, in Japan and Java, with the rest 
of the Polynesian Isles, the majority of the 
same types abound ; and a great majority of 
the same species also occur in .most of the 
abovementioned regions. If we turn our 
eyes to Africa, we shall there find a consider¬ 
able similarity in the entomology of this 
quarter of the globe with that of Asia. 
Among the Carabid® occur Anthia, Orthogo- 
nius, Trigonodactyla, and Siagona. Among 
the Lamellicorncs, Epirinus and Popillia, the 
conical Buprestid® and the extraordinary 
Pfiussidre, which last are chiefly found only 
in these regions ; and to these may be added 
the genera Melyris, Megalopus, Sagra, and 
Adorium ; Dory] us, among the Hymenoptera, 
and Diopsis among the Diptera as well as 
many more. -Passing from genera to species, 
we shall find that precisely the same occur in 
both continents ; among the most conspicu¬ 
ous, are Copris midas, Sabaeus, and Pithecius, 
Cetonia cornuta, and Lytta gigas. One ex¬ 
ample is Ateuchus sanctns, which very closely 
resembles the celebrated Sacred Beetle of 
the Egyptians, the object of their wor¬ 
ship, regarded by some as an emblem of 
fertility, but more probably that of eternity. 
The beautiful wing cases or elytrse of the 
Buprestris, order 1st Coleoptera, are of a 
brilliant metallic green colour, and are 
imported into Great Britain principally from 
Calcutta, as ornaments of khus-klms fans, bas¬ 
kets, &c., and on muslins to enrich the em¬ 
broidery. The beetle’s wings sent from Bur- 
mah and Akyab were called “Chenk Poorio” 
and “ Tkungon Poorie.” Tho blistering 
beetles of India are several species of Myla- 
bris. The market value in Britain is only 
5.s. Sd. the pound. 

Westwood gives the following classifica¬ 
tion 

I. Ordku. Coleoptera. 

Sec. I. Pentamera. 

Geodephagom A dephaga . 

Pam. Cicemleiidao, 

„ Carabidre. 

Ilydradephfgous A dephaga , 

Pam. Dytioid®. 

,, Gjrinidsc. 

Phylhydridous Rypophaga . 

Fam. Heterocerid®. 

Parnidro. 

Helophoridae; 

Hydrophilidae. 

Spharidiidro. 

Agathididiidse. 

Necrophagous Rypophaga. 

Fam. Scaphidiidte, 

Silphidro. 

Nitidulidae. 

Engidse. 

Sub-Family . Trogostides. 

Cucujides. 

Braehelytrous Rypophaga . 

Fam. Staphylinidse, 

Sub-Family. Pselaphides, 
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Olavico) lies. 

Fam. Bynhi&e. 

„ Histeridse. 

Lamellicornes. 

’ Fam, Lucamdsc. 

Pet ttlom'a. 

Fam. Geotriipida*. 

„ »Si*aial){3enla*. 

„ ApliodintcC. 

,, Tioqula). 

„ DuU'tidit. 

„ Kutelirhc. 

,, Anoplomuthidsc. 

„ M doli in thids. 

„ Glapliyridic. 

Getouiids. 
Serncoi ncs. 

Fam. iiupiv&tulic. 

,, Eucnemidjc. 

,, Klatendai. 

„ Ctdiriomda?. 

„ Oyplionula).* 

„ L.impyndtU. 

„ Telephone!*. 

„ Melyndg. 

„ Clerul»- 

„ Ptinide. 

„ Lymexylonidse. 

„ Bo^ucliidte. 


„ Scydmiouidde. 

IlbtmmeroM Coleoptera, 

Tmhdm. 

Fam. Nutoxidffi. 

„ Pymclioridrc. 

,, La^iiidas. 

„ IToriidtC. 

,, Morddidae. 

„ C.mthaiidijc. 

„ Silpingi‘1®. 

„ QjMimendsc. 

,, Midandryidic. 

Atrarhelia. 

Fam. Cistelid.c. 

„ Hdopids. 

CosMjfdnden. 

Fam. Diapeiids. 

„ Teneln ionuhe. 

,, Blapdclfn. 

,, Pundiidae. 

Pufudotetramermi* Coleoptera. 

Plu/uophom. 

Fam. Bmchidie. 

,, Attelabida). 

„ Cmculionida*. 

„ Scolytidao. 

Jongicornex. 

Fam Puonidso. 

„ Oerarabyoida). 

„ Leptuiid®. 

Phytophaga. 

Fam. Criocerida, 

„ Cassididae. 

>, Qalerucidae. 

» Chrysoraelidac. 

Pmdotrmerou* Coleoplera, 

Fam. Erotylidae. 

i» Endomychidae, 

„ Coccinelida*. 

Ateuchus sacer.—' The sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, is found in Egypt and Western 
Asia. 

The Lampyrides.—k tribe of the Malaco- 


dermous Coleoptera, including the glow-worm 
and fire-fly. 
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Fire-fly is the name given to species of 
Elater and Lampyris, of the order Coleoptera, 
and to the Fulgora of the tropics. F. later- 
naria is of South America, F. Candelaria of 
»S. E Asia. The latter resort to moist places. 
The Lampyris Fire fly is the Monclie lu- 
miueuse of the French. The Romans styled 
the luminous insects by the common names 
noctiluca, and luciola. 

Seai alveus atlas is a native of Java, is one 
of the Frionidce* 

ThetaH is a genus of Coleoptera, of 
the tribe Cicindelidae, confined to South East¬ 
ern Asia. 

The Dytiscus griseus , one of the aquatic 
Coleoptera, is found in Europe and in Ben- 
gai. _ 

Chinese insects were described as far back 
as the times of Fabricius and of Donovan in 
1798 ; with this exception, there were very 
scanty notices of other Chinese insects (con¬ 
sult Dejean’s catalogues of Coleoptera) until 
Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published half a 
century of the Coleoptera of Canton and Chu- 
san, collected by Dr. Cantor# Part of Mr. 
Rowring’s Coleoptera andHomopteraof Hong- 
Kong and neighbourhood were published in 
the Annals of Natural History, Vol. IV, 
December 1844, by Mr. Adam White. The 
rarer species of the carabidcous genera, fre¬ 
quent marshy localities or the summits of 
mountains. Several fine species were there 
captured in tolerable abundance; a fine Ga- 
lenta, several Chiasmi, three species of Hel¬ 
los, Panagams, several large Pherosophi (Bra- 
chiriidai), a Clivina, Dyschirius, Casnonia, arid 
Arga or Leptotrachcilus. The beetles be¬ 
longing to Badister, the Amarse and Harpa- 
lidue are of small size. Tho largest carabi- 
dcous form has much the appearance of 
Omaseus. It is thirteen lines long. Includ¬ 
ing the tiger beetles and their allies with 
cavabideous beetles, Hong Kong cannot pro¬ 
duce much under 760 species. The carabideous 
genera are the most abundant of all the insect 
tribes during winter in Hong Kong, some 
forms commencing to appear with autumn. 
In April they are very abundant, and there 
are still found a few in May. They then, 
however, give place to the cicindelidae, none 
of which are found here during winter. Of 
Cicindela, Mr. Bowring mentions ten species; 
Colliuris longicollis is found on the flowers of 
Bauhinia Vablii (¥) W. and A. Tricondyla 
pulcbripes (White) on Litchee Trees, differ¬ 
ing in habit from its congeners by being 
found on trees, not at their roots. It is ap¬ 
terous, like other species. A small species of 
Lebia and of Bracbinus is found on flowers. 
Scarites has not hitherto been found in the 
Island, and Calosoma and Carabus proper are 
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probably confined to Northern China, Water 
beetles are abundant in pools during the 
spring months, and comprise genera from 
the giant Trochalus to the more minute 
but still interesting forms. At the same 
season Coprophagous insects are abundant. 
Onthophagi, armed cap-a-pie, yielding in in¬ 
terest to few of the Indian species, aud 
so numerous that fifty species on an 
estimate were no exaggeration. Copris, Onitis, 
Hister and Aphodius, as might be expected, 
and perhaps the largest known specios of 
Sisyphus on record—the S. Bowringii( White), 
remarkable for the extraordinary spinal pro¬ 
jections from its cox®. Similar spines occur 
in S. senegalcnsis. The Brachelvtreous genera 
are far from abundant, and the forms small; 
one of the largest is a small Emus, G lines long. 
Of oilier families of insects,the mass are found 
at the commencement of summer and during 
the summer raius, between April and August. 
Disselicus Cantori is found in IIong-Kong as 
well as in Chusan. There are many interest¬ 
ing species belonging to the Melolonthideous 
or Cetonidoous genera, and those soft-bodied 
insects, amongst which Lam pyrin, Cebrio, 
Malachius, &c. arc classed. An Atractocerus 
is of very rare occurrence. Elaterid® and 
Buprestid® not very abundant. Dorcus on the 
mountain range above Victoria in June. 
Passalus genus abounds over India and the 
Archipelago. The Mylabrid® few in species, 
abound in numbers. Tho lleteromerous 
genera tolerably numerous, but principally 
found under stones on hills ; not on the sea¬ 
shore as in tho Mediterranean. Cossyphus 
has not been found. The Helopid® which 
devour Agarics under bark are scarce, for trees 
are restricted to a few ravines in IIong-Kong. 
Notwithstanding this there arc numerous 
forms of the Longicorni and Curculionid®, 
found on bushes if trees are wanting. A 
true species of Tetraglenes (a Manilla genus) 
with the four eyes quite distinct. To ono of 
the families which bring up the rear of the 
Culeoptera, belongs Sagra purpurea, found on 
Euphorbia antiquorum as fc 1 . lugubris in 
Ceylon, is found on the castor oil plant— 
Donacia have been found in Ceylon at Point 
de Galle, Limnanthemum Wightianum 
which grows in tanks, is devoured by a 
Carabideous larva. There are in IIong- 
Kong many interesting species of Galeruca, 
Crioceridai, Clythrid®, the pretty Platy- 
coryne bifasciatus, Tortoise Beetles, and 
some of our early fiivorifces, the Vaches a 
Dieu, one of which is a very large sized species. 
Three new species of Paussus were found 
under stones, and in the nest of a small 
yellow ant, all theae had reached the highest 
elevation to be found in this island, upwards 
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of seventeen hundred feet The three species 
all crepitate, and at least one of them has a 
discharge staining like that of a Brachinus. 
Coccoideous parasitessare found on the Dragon 
fly and on the common Fulgora Candelaria, an 
inhabitant, but not illuminator, of the Pumple- 
mos trees. Out of tho six hundred species 
of Chinese Coieoptera, which have been col¬ 
lected, at least five hundred require careful 
search amongst flowers, or under stones or 
other localities. Hong Kong is chiefly Indian 
[.in its forms, but the capture of so many 
carabideous genera leads to the supposition 
that northern China, where a true carabus is 
found, must contain some interesting beetles 
approaching to the European forms. In 
vain do we look on the sea shore of 
China for the Scaritid® and Fimeli® so 
abundant in the Mediterranean. The cold 
season is in no country very productive 
of insects; that of Hong Kong produces 
numerous species of the only ones likely to be 
found during that season of the year—the 
Carabideous forms, whilst the China Pine, 
Dog violet, Azalea and Honeysuckle are in 
blossom *—(Captain Champion in Journ , B. 
As. Soc. August 1848, No. CXC1V.) 

Cicindetidas .—The following genera belong¬ 
ing to this family are not uncommon in India, 
viz ., Therates, Tricondyla, and Colliuris : the 
two former are characteristic of a southern 
range, while the latter is abundant ihroughout 
the eastern continent. Of Indian Cicindelid®, 
more than sixty species have been observed ; 
the most splendid of the race abound in 
Nepal. Among various species, however, 
peculiar to the Himalaya, only one approach¬ 
es the form of our European Gemianica. 

In Ceylon the recorded species of Ci¬ 
cindelid® inhabit the plains or the coast 
country of Ceylon, and several of them are 
also found on continental India. Many of 
the species uf Carabid® and of Staphylinid® 
have much resemblance to the insects of 
these two families in north Europe. In 
I ho Scydmmnid®, Ptiliad®, Phalacrid®, Niti- 
dulid®, Colydiad®, aud Lathridiad®, the 
northern form is still more striking, and 
strongly contrasts with the tropical forms 
of the gigantic Coprid®, Buprestid®, and 
Cerambycid®, and with the Elaterid®, Lam- 
pyrid®, Tenebriond®, Helopid®, Meloid®, 
Cureuliondce, Prionid®, Cerambycid®, Lam- 
iidffl, Endomychid®. The Coprid®, Dyn- 
satid®, Mclolonthid®, Cetonid®, and Pas- 
salid® are well represented on the plains 
aud on the coast, and the species are 
mostly of a tropical character. The Hy- 
drophilid® have a more northern aspect, as is 
generally the case with aquatic species. The 
order JStrepsiplera is considered as belong. 
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ing to the Mordellidm, and is represented 
by the genus Myrmecolax, wliich is peculiar, as 
yet, to Ceylon. In the Curculionidte, the single 
species of Apion will recall to mind the great 
abundance of that genus in North Europe. 
—(Tennenh Sketches of the Nat. Hist, of 
Ceylon , p. 443*444.) 

Mr. Westwood in his Oriental Entomology, 
gives the following as tho more remarkable 
of the Indian Coleoptcra. 

Sec. Lamellicornia. 

Encheirus (cheirotonus) MacLeaii. JVestw . 
Assam, Himalaya. 

„ Dupontianus. Burmeister. Philip¬ 
pines. 

Dynastes Hardwicki. Hope. Nepal. 

Jnmnos Ruckeri. Saunders. Himalaya. 
Iieterorhina nigritarsis. Hope. India gene¬ 
rally 

„ anfchracina, JVestw. Upper India. 

„ amoena, Assam. 

„ bengaleusis, Bengal. 

„ bicornis, Timor. 

„ biguttata, Philippines. 

,, bimaeula, Bengal. 

,, cliildrenii, „ 

„ confusa, Java. 

„ cuvera, Bombay. 

„ decora, Java. 

„ dives, East Indies 1 
„ clegans, Central India. 

,, glaberrima, East Indies. 

„ liopei, Nepal. 

„ jucunda, China, Africa. 

„ lajta, Java, Sylhet. 

„ nigritarsis, Nepaul, 

„ ornata, Mysore. 

„ olivacea, India. 

„ petelei, East. 

„ punctatissima, Assam, Sylhet. 

„ tibialis, E. Indies, Assam. 

Pom bodes ursus, JVestw. Himalaya. 
Peperonota harringtonii, JVestw. Himalaya. 
Parastasia rufopicta, JVestw. Assam, Sylhet. 
Fam. Lucanidce. 

Lucanus dux, JVestw. Manilla. 

„ platycephalus,//opc. Assam, Khas- 
sya. 

„ mnltidentatus, JVestw. E. Indies. 

„ iuquinatus, JVestw. India. 

„ strigiceps, T Vestw. Himalaya. 

„ Mearseii, Hope. Sylhet. 

„ rangifer, Schonherr . Borneo, 

de ITaavii, Weslw. 

Syn. tarandus, Swed. 
metallifer.i^dv. 

n Jenkinsii, JVestw. Assam. 

„ occipetalis, Hope. Philippines. 

„ seratus, 7/ope.Tenasserim, Penang. 
„ castanopterus, Hope. Nepaul. 

„ bicolor, Oliv. Nepaul, Malay, 
Penang. 
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Lucanus gazella Fabricius, Siam. 

„ Var, a, delessertii, Guer . 

„ b cuvera, Hope. 

, „ c. prinsepii, Hope. 

„ d. bicolor, Saunders . 

„ e. saundersii, Hope. 

„ f. Burmeisteri,//o^ t 

g. sinensis. 

Fan. Elateridce. 

Canipostenius templetonii, JVestw. Ceylon. 
„ dohrnii, JVestw. A*sam. 

„ stephensii, Hope, Nepaul. 

„ hopei, JVestw. Tenasserim. 

Oxynopterns cmningii, Hope. Philippines. 

Pectocera Mellii, Hope. Simla, Tibet. 

Alaua mcerens, JVestw. India. 

„ sculptus, JVestw. Khassya, Hills. 

„ sordid us, JVest w. Ceylon. 

Fam. Eucnemidw. 

Galbella violacea, JVestw. E. Indies. 

Fam. Tclephoridw. 

Ichthynrns lateralis, TFtvrtw. Java. 

„ costalis, JVestw. Moulmein. 

| „ basalis, JVestw. Moulmein. 


Fan. Passuhc. 

Paussus Jerdotii, Hope, East Indies. 

„ boysii „ 

„ cognat,us „ 

„ denticulatus „ 

„ ficlitelii „ 

„ f 111 v 113 „ 

,, Tfardwickii „ 

„ Hcarseanus „ 

,, Joiusselimi „ 

„ pilicornis „ 

,, Saundersii „ 

„ Stevensianus „ 

„ thorncicus „ 

f , tibialis Bengal 

Merismoderus Bensonii, JVestw. Cawupore, 
Saharunporc. 

Fam. Engidw. 

Prionophora cylindrica, JVestw. India. 

Petalophora castata, JVestw. Java. 

Helota mellii, JVestw. Simla, Tibet. 

Fan. SilphidiV. 

Apatetica iebidides, JVestw. Himalaya 
Fam. Brent hides. 

Arhenodes xiphias, JVestw. Penang. 

Teramocerus erythroderes, Chevr. Sch . 
Philippines. 

Diuris forcipatus, JVestw. Penang. 

Caledromus mellii, Guerin Philippines. 

Tauhroderes Whitii, J\ r estw. Philippines. 

Sec. Longicornes. 

Fain. Trictenotomidce. 

Trictenotoma childrenii, Gray. India. 
t , templetonii, Westw. Ceylon. 

„ oenea, Parry . Himalaya. 

Hammaticherus marmoratus, Melly, Him¬ 
alaya. 
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Phryneta margaratifera, Melly. Nepaul. India, Colleri became the designation of a 
Gnoma plumigera, Melly. Java. thief: derived from Kallara thieves,plunderers. 

Monoliauanus punctulatus Jlelhj. Himalaya. In ancient times they seem to have inhabited 
„ bifasciatus 29 % Melly. Him- the woods from Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin, 
alaya. Or me writing of them, describes them in 

„ Westwoodii, Melly. Himalaya, the middle of the 1 Sth century as expert 
Fam. Cerambycidce . thieves and plunderers, and the Jesuit Father 

Cerambyx telephoroides, Westw. Ceylon. Martin, says they were very cruel. Pennant 
Purpuricenus 10 punctatua, Westw. Assam, writing of them in the 18th century, says 
,, 0 „ Westw. Java.!“ the adjacent countries are covered with thick 

Abryna cximia, Nauru. Manilla. , forests and little cultivated by reason of the 

Doliops geometrica, Waterhouse. Manilla, j savage inhabitants, the Polygars and Colleries, 
„ cuculionoides Philippines. i who may be truly styled sylvestres homi- 
Anopiophora lucipor, Newm. Manilla. | nes.’’ The Colleries, he adds, were predatory 
Pachyteria dimidiate, Westw. Assam. ; and their government, as also that of the 


Saperda bicolor, Westw. Assam. 

J. E. R. Hope , M. L. S. J. Westwood in M. 
L. S . Journal. Sir J. E. Tennent Nat Hist, 
of Ceylon. Wallaces A)chi Captain Chap¬ 
man in lleng. As. Soc. joum. 

COLEROON, a river on the Coromandel 
coast,in lat. IP 22'N., which has within ils 
entrance a small island, with the fort of ])e- 
vicotta. Inland are situated four remaikable 
buildinys called the Cliallambaram pagodas. 
— Honlmrgh. 

COLEUS AMBOINIOUSO. Lour. 

O. craasifolius Iknth. I Plectranthus aroma- 

(J. animations ,, | tieus JRnxb. 

Pathur Chur Bkno. I Karpura Valli Tel. 

Country Borage Eng. | 

A delightfully fragrant plant of the Penin¬ 
sula of India, and grown in gardens. Its 
leaves are eaten with bread and butter, or 
bruised and mixed with food, drink or medi¬ 
cine.— Voigt. 

COLEUS BARBATUS. Bentii. 

Fleet ranth us barbatus P. asper. Sprenq. 

Andr. Hot. lloep- 1\ niouodelphus. Jlo.ib. 

P. Forskablii. Willd. Orrnium asperum. 

P. comosus. Sims. 

A shruby plant, with a strong hut not 
disagreeable smell. The roots are pickled. 
It is cultivated in gardens, grows all over 
India.— O’Shaughnmy , p. 491. 

COLEUS OSM1RRHIZON. Ei.liot. 
Hrebera Sans. I Iribeli, Irbeli Tel. 

Valuka „ I Kuruveru . ,, 

It grows in Southern India, where it is 
cultivated in gardens. Tho hindu women 
use the scented roots to ornament their hair, 
and it is used as a drug and as an offering to 
idols. Has not been seen in flower. 

COLEUS SPICATUS. Bknth. syn. of 
Anisochilus caruosum, Wall . 

COLE-WORT, A variety of cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea, of little value.— Jajfrey. 

COLLADDI or KdlLADDY, a fort on 
the island of Seringham. 

COLLE. Fr. Glue. 

COLLERI, a race occupying the country 
south of Trichinopoly. Untillate years so preda¬ 
tory that in the south of the Peninsula of 
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! polygars, feudal. The Colleries are in number 
thirty or forty thousand. Their country is 
hilly. They generally sided with mahomedans 
and the British in the wars against the French 
in the times of Clive andDupleix.— Pennant's 
Uindmtan. Ormes Hindustan. 

COLLETT A SPINOSA. See Evergreens. 
COLLENSIA GRANDIFLOBA. A bright 
flowering plant, exotic, cultivated in the 
gardens of Europeans.— Riddell. Jajfrey. 

COLLOCALIA, a genus of birds belonging 
to the family Cypselidae. There are two 
species, one of which, C. linchi, is the swiftlet 
that produces the edible bird’s nests used in 
China as a restorative food. The other species 
is C. nidifica. See Bird’s Nests, Birds. 

COLLOCALIA BREVIROSTRIS. A swal¬ 
low supposed to be one of those producing 
the edible bird’s nest. There are two species 
of Collocalia. See Aves : Bird’s Nest. Birds. 

COLOCASIA. Ray. A genus of plants of 
the family Arace®, of which several species 
grow in the south and east of Asia; viz., C. 
antiquorum, cucullata, esculents, fornicata, 
odora, indica, macrorrhiza of Ceylon, and C. 
Ilimalensis of the Himalaya, several of them 
have edible roots, all of them remarkable for 
containing a milky juice. They are grown in 
S.' Europe, the East and West Indies, and in 
Polynesia, where the leaves and roots, under 
the name of yam, Coco, Eddo, are used as 
food. The following species are known. 

C. antiquorura. C. fornicata. C, mucronata. 

C. bi-color. C. himalensis. C. uymphaafolia. 

C. arborescent C. Indica. C. odora. 

C. cuculata, C. macrorhiza. C. viiosa. 

C. esculents. C. moutana. 

Caladium aquatile, Rumph. 

„ vicorum „ 

COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM. Schott. 

Arum colocasia, Linn, ; Roxb. ; If. /, 

Arum ASgyptiacum, Rumph. 

There are five varieties of this plant, 
a. Goori kuchoo. Beng. 
ft. Ashoo „ „ 

Shema kalengu Tam. | Chcma, Chaoaa dumpa, 
Cherna, Chamakura Tel. | Tel, 
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COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. 


COLOCASIA NYMPHjEFOLIA. 


These are cultivated in most parts of India 
and Burmali. Small offshoots from the tu¬ 
bers are, like potatoes, planted in well ma¬ 
nured friable rich soil. The roots of the 
Qoori kuchoo are taken up in about nine 
months, and those of Ashoo kuchoo after seven 
months. 

y. Kalo-kuchoo. The roots send out nu¬ 
merous runners, but do not swell into tubers 
like the cultivated varieties. The leaves and 
petioles are used as greens. 

& Char kuchoo, and c. Bun kuchoo, are 
not cultivated and seldom eaten ; in Burma!), 
A. and B. supply the place of potatoes. 


Synoniras 

Kalkaa Arab. Ghoya IIind 

Kur „ Kaladi Malay 

Kab; Alu of Beas. Ghuyan Panj. 

{a) Gurio Kuchoo Benq. Kachalu „ 

„ Kuchoo SANfsC. 

,, Kuchwa) ,, 

,, Gabala Singh. 

„ Tadala „ 

Peing Bijhm. Habarala „ 

Egyptian Arum Enc, Taro of South Seas. 
Yam „ Kopeh „ ,, 

Eddo Kasauri; Gagli ofSuTLEJ. 

Coco „ ChamaKuru Tel. 


This is cultivated in many parts of India, 
and up to 6,500 feet in the Panjab Himalaya, 
and to 7,GOO in Chumba and Knlu. It is a 
plant of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
East Indies. There are two varieties of 
this Arum cultivated near Calcutta, the 
Guri and Assoo-Kuchoo, and three varieties, 
Kala, Chan and Bun-Kuchoo, are fonnd wild. 
The small off-sets of the Gari and Asoo are 
planted about the beginning of the rains in 
May or June, in a well laboured friable rich 
soil. The roots of Asoo ave taken up about 


is rather coarse, but is used by the natives 
at Bombay, who make use of the tubers 
in curries, &c. This seems to be the 
plant so largely used in the West Indies and 
Polynesia under the names Coco, Eddo, and 
Taro. It is a valuable root, shaped some¬ 
what like a yam, and when well boiled and 
afterwards roasted is not inferior to it in taste. 
It is the common food of the inhabitants of 
Travancore, where there is a superior variety 
of it, with broad purple coloured leaves. The 
Warriah (qu. Ooriah '<) in the Ganjam Cirears 
call it Cutchoo; the Malays of the Eastern 
islands hold it in high estimation. Niebuhr 
says it is produced in abundance in marshy 
! situations in Arabia as well as in Egypt. Rnm- 
pliius says, “Nutrimenturn est catholioutn 
in orientalibus hisceinsulis et tanquam util- 
issima regionis censetur planta codem modo, 

| quo ab antiquisjam fuit temporibus in Egypto, 

| licet ibi baberetur cibus rusticorum, ac forte 
persaracenos ejus usus iunotuit. Occideritali- 
bus Africac et Europae partibus, ita ut baud 
inepte iEthiopum panis vocari posset.”— 
Rumphius , torn. v. page 316. Ainslie . Voigt. 
Jnfrei/s Hints, Neibnhr Travels. Graham in 
Thompson's Records of General Science , VoL 
IV. p. 38. 

COLOCASIA GPiANDIFOLIA. The great 
leaved Caladium, is the “ Aloo” of Bombay. 

COLOCASIA HIMALENSIS. Sec Colo- 
casia. 

COLOCASIA INDICA.Roxn.; Voigt. 

Arum Indicum. Lour. Roxb. IV. Jc. 

Man Kuclia Beng. | Tutu calir akkisa Tel. 

This is cultivated in India, where its escu¬ 
lent steins and pendulous tubers are eaten by 


the close of the year, and those of Goori in 
February or March.— Drs. Mason and Voigt. 
Roxb. Illy 494. Bombayj Products. Eng. Cyc. 
Wight Icon. Irvine's Med. Topp. 207. Hog. 
Veg. Kingdom. Powell Hand-book, pp. 257*8. 
])r. Stewart , p. 247. 

COLOCASIA ESCULENTA. Sen. 

Arum esculentum. L. Qraham, 

Calla colyptrata. Roxb. 

Arisarum esculentum, Rumph, 


Arbes 

Ar. 

r Ghoya 

Hind, 1 

Arbee 


Tallas 

Jav. 

Abseil ul Fil 


Soorun Mahr. Hind. 

Arvi-ki baji 

Duk. 

Kaladi 

Malay. 

Egyptian ginger 

Eng. 

Kuchoo 

Pers. 

Esculent Root 

ii 

Chamaka ? 

Sans- 

Ahan,Coco,Eddo W. In. 

Taro 

Tahiti. 

Racine ekmentaire Fu. 

Saimmny-kirai 

Tam. 

Chou de Bresie 


Gadda Kauda 

Tel. 

Esabare Wurzel 

Ger. 

Bete 

Ternate. 


This species is cultivated in Brazil, the 
East and West Indies, Burmah, the Archi¬ 
pelago, and Polynesia. The root somewhat 
resembles a pine apple, but is globular. It 
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all classes of natives..— Voigt. Gen. Med , Top, 
I>. 207. 

COLOCASIA MACROKliHIZA.In the 
Fiji islands, is called Ndalo or Taro, there is a 
water and a land variety, the former of which 
is the more usually grown. The average 
weight of the roots is 2 lbs. and the crops are 
raised from November to April. It requires 
irrigation. The young stalks and leaves are 
used like spinach or in soup. The root is 
employed for making the mindrai or native 
bread. It contains much starch. 

COLOCASIA NYMPHjEFOLIA, Roxb. 1 
Royle . 

Arum nympb8Gfoliurato&, W. Ic. Rheede. 

Caladium uymphafolium, Roxb. 

Sar kuchu Ben. I Ohara kanda Tel* 

Welli ela Maleal. | 

This grows in moist parts of Southern 
India, Bengal, and the Konkans, and is said to 
be used as food in Malabar.— Voigt. 
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COLOMBO BOOT. 

COLOCASIA SAGITTIFOLIA. Syn. of 
Culadium sagittifolium, W. Arrow leaved 
Caladium, Enq. 

COLOCYNTH. 

Haozil Arab. 

Makbal ^isno. 

Indnvwun ka.phul I)UK. 

Ritter appelen. Dct 

Daliak Egypt. 

Bitter apple Eng. 

„ Cucumber „ 

Coloquinticla It. 

Coloquinte Fr. 

Koloquiuten Ger. 

lndraiu Guz. Hind. 

Cisbala Indrava- 
ru ni Sins. ,, 

koAvk^Sis of the Greeks, and Cnlocynth, the 
IImixal of the Arabs, has been used in 
medicine from the earliest times, and is one of 
the plants supposed to be the Pakyolh or 
wild gourd of Scripture. 

The plant grows in many parts of India, 
on the 3 andy lands of the peninsula, Dekkau, 


COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS. 


Columbu ver 
Columbu veru 


Tam. 

Tkl. 


Kalnmb-ki jar Guz. Win. | 
liariice di Columbo It. 

Kalumb of Mozambique. 

The Colombo plant is the Cocculus palma- 
tus. It {/.rows wild on the coast of Mozam¬ 
bique and at Oribo in Eost Africa, and is 
much cultivated iri the Mauritius. The root 
imported into Bombay for re-export to 


Europe, and is much esteemed in medicine for 


Titta Commodoo Singii. 

Coloquintidas Sp. 1 

PoycoomiUikai Tam. ] 

Varri Coomuti kai 
Pootsakai Tkl. j 

Peponum'l.’ulpaeisiecsta | its powerful antiseptic, tonic and astringent 
Lat. | properties.— McCulloch. Voigt. 

COLOP HONEY MAUlllTIANA. D. C„ 
syn. of Canarium commune, Linn. 

COLOPIIONITE. fciee Corundum,Garnet. 
Gem. 

COLOQUINTE. Fr. Colocynth. 
COLOQUiNTIDA. It. Lat. Colocynth. 
COLOQUINTIDAS. Sp. Colocynth. 

COLOSSOCHELYS ATLAS, a vast fossil 
land tortoise of the Sewalik Hills, in the 
north of India, discovered by Dr. Falconer 
j and Mi'jor (afterwards Sir Proby) Cautley. 


Cucumis Linn (now 
Citrullus) lolocyutbia. 
Colocynth. 


Guzerat, Kara, Delhi. ie p an yie mg 1 13 * j t j g SU pposed to have become extinct since 
the Citrullus colocynthis,t ie cucumus co wyn I t ] ie crea ti()n of man. It is of enormous size, 
this of Linrmms. Di. Burn s a os co ocy.i i o ( ^ Sewalik hills are in India a tertiary chain 

formed by the detritus of the 


two kinds occur in Guzerat, the Cucumis co« 
locynthis, and the C. psoudocolocynthis.— 
The colocynth of commerce is the dried 
fruit, peeled and impeded, and is brought 
from the Levant, North of Africa and South 
of Spain. Colocynth is useful for protecting 
shawls and feathers against insects. The 
colocynth used ill medicine as a hydro- 
gogue cathartic is an extract from the fruit. 
That known in India by the Arabic names 
Indrayun and Bislumba, is obtained from the 
Citrullus pseudocolocynthis of Hoyle. Him. 
Lot. ^7, fig. 2, Hoyle Mat. Med. Spry's Sug- 


apparently 

Himalayas. A great number of huge frag¬ 
ments, derived fr.»m all parts of the skeleton 
except the neck and tail, have been obtained. 
A diagram by Mr. Scliarf showed the animal 
restored to the natural size; of reptilian 
forms discovered in the fossil state, colossal 
representatives have been found in the Sewalik 
of all the known tribes,such as the Iguanodon t 
Mcgdosanrusy Lahyrinthodon , &e., besides 
numerous forms of which no living analogues 
exist, such as the Enalisaurian reptile, and 
Pterodactyles. No fossil 1'estudinata remark- 
j able either for size or deviation from existing 


nestions. McCulloch Dkt ., p* 326. 

COLOCYN IH 0 n oi pnpare 111 j forms, have hitherto been found in the fossil 
India from colocynth see s. state. The Colossochelys supplies the blank in 

COLOMBO, the seat of Government n , ^ while it di l tf ers 80 little from 

Ceylon, has a population of 40,000 people. 1 - 

It seems to have been selected by the Dutch 
from the proximity of the cinnamon gardens, 
for it haa no other recommendation. It 
was visited by the Portuguese in 1505. It 
capitulated on the 16th February 1796. It 
is on the west coast of the island, in Lat. 6 g 
56’ N., Long. 79° 53' E., and exports largely 
to Europe. Colombo is mentioned in Singa- 
lese historical annals so early as A. D. 496; 
the name is said to signify a seaport. This and 
Covelong, south of Madras, and Quilon of 
the western coast, are all the same name. 

“ YL\i\m."—Honburgh. Sirr, 

COLOMBO Kl 'JAR. Anglo-Hind. Root 
of Cocculus palmatus. 

COLOMBO ROOT. 


Colombo wortel D t jt. 
Racine de Calotnbo Fr. 
Rolumba wurzel Ger. 

3 


Raiz de Calumba Port. 
Kalambu kha Singh. 
Raiz de Colombo Sp. 


the land-tortoises in the general construction 
of its osseous frame, as hardly to constitute 
more than a snb-genus of Testudo. The 
affinities with Testudo shown in the shell, 
aud the extremities, were found to hold 
equally good in the construction of the head, 
of which a comparatively small-sized specimen, 
inferred to have belonged to a young or half 
grown Colossochelys , was exhibited, The 
head of the adult, to correspond with the di¬ 
mensions of the shell and according to the 
proportions furnished by a large Testudo 
Indict was deduced to have been two feet long. 
The generic name given by the discoverers 
has reference to the colossal size of the fossil 
(koAo<70-os et ^cAvs), and the specific one to 
its fitting representation of tbe mythological 
tortoise that sustained the world according to 
the systems of Indian cosmogony. 
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COLOURS. 


The first fossil remains of this colossal tor- in laying on a uniform layer of colour, or else 
toise were discovered in 1835 in the tertiary putting it on in little spots or touches, by 
strata of tlieSewalik Hills, or Sub-Himalaya allowing the colour stick only very lightly to 
skirting the southern foot of the ureat Hima- touch the revolving wood, thus producing 
layan chain. They were found associated either a smooth uniform color, or the pretty 
with the remains of four extinct species of mottled appearance so often observed in lac- 
mastodon and elephant, species of rhino- quered ware. Two or three different colour 
ceros, hippopotamus, horse, anoplotherium, sticks are often applied, giving the whole a 
camel, giraffe, sivatherium, and in a vast marbled appearance of great beauty. The 
number of other mammalia, including four colour thus applied is spread, fined and polisli- 
or five species of quadrumann. The So walik ed, by pressing the edge against the turned 
fauna included also a great number of rep- object while revolving. The final polish is 
tilian forms, such as crocodiles and land given by a rag with a little oil. The princi- 
and fresh water tortoises. Some of the) pal colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment, red- 
crocodiles belong to extinct species, but j lead, green, made of orpiment and Prussian 
others appear to ho absolutely identical i blue, dark blue, indigo or Prussian, black 


with species now living in the rivers 
of India, in particular to the Grecodilns 
hngirostm , between the existing forms of| 
which and heads dug out of the Sewalik Hills, j 
no difference is detected. The same result j 
applies to the existing timys tectnm , a common f 
species in all parts of India. A very perfect - 
fossil specimen, presenting the greater part! 
of the evidence of the dermal scutes, is un-, 
distinguishable from the living forms, not 
varying more from these than they do I 
among each other. Prof. Thomas Bell' 
considers that there are no characters! 
shown by the fossil to justify its separation ‘ 
from the living Emys tectnm. There are 
other cases which appear to yield similar 
results, but the evidence lias not yet been 
sufficiently examined to justify at present 
a confident affirmation of the identity. 

There arc fair grounds for entertaining 
the belief as probable that the Colossochflys 
Atlas may have lived down to an early period 
of the human epoch and since become 
extinct:—1st, from the fact that other Chelon* 
ian species and crocodiles, contemporaries of 
the Colossochelys in the Sewalik fauna, have 
survived; 2nd, from the indications of my¬ 
thology in regard to a gigantic species of 
tortoise in India.— Jour. As. Soc. Ben. No. 
247 of 1855. 

COLOURED HORSE SHOE-BAT. One 
of the Cheiroptera. 

COLOUR. Colour Sticks for lacquer ware 
are used in the Panjab, by the Kharati, 
or wood turner, to colour his ware when the 
turning process is complete. The stick consists 
of shell lac,melted down with a certain propor¬ 
tion of wax and sulphur, and coloured by vari¬ 
ous simple or compound colours. They are ap¬ 
plied by the hand. The operator holds the co¬ 
lour stick against the turned wood object while 
revolving rapidly; the heat produced by the 
friction melts the lac and the colour is de¬ 
posited on the surface of the wood. The skill 
and fancy of the operator directs him either 
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J white, brown or gold colour, light blue or ul- 
} tramarine. 

Colours for enamels. Vitreous masses 
are employed by the “ minakar,” or ena- 
racllcr on silver, &c. The colours are princi¬ 
pally green and blue, salts of iron and copper 
diffused through vitreous matter ; a yellow¬ 
ish colour also is produced by litharge. The 
manufacture, which consists in taking a silver 
or metal vase, having the pattern of leaves or 
flowers worked on it in relief, and filling the 
hollows with enamel in a melted state. The 
colours exhibited are blue, green and red. The 
art of making this material is known in Lahore, 
Mooltan and other places. 

Colours from the miner of- kingdom, are 
procurable in Southern India from the fol¬ 
lowing places :— 

Alumina coloured with madder 
lake (prepared from the iuun- 
jeeth or Rubia tiuctoria) ... Chingleput. 

Antwerp red .Ganjara. 

Burnt sienna.Hills near Salem. 

Bright yellow ochre .Hills near Cuddapah. 

Brown ochre . Chingleput. 

Cologne brown .. ... ... Neilghcrrv Hills, 

Creaiu colored ochre.Hills near Salem. 

Dark shade of grey ochre ... Nuttum Hills. 

Daikumbre .Neilghcrry Hills. 

Deep yellow ochre (common in 
the bazars of Madras) ... Madras. 

Flesh coloured ochre. Near Salem. 

Indian red . Hills near Chioglcput. 

Iron sand .Bimlipatam. 

Lavender coloured ochre ... Bangalore. 

Light red ochre (prepared from 

the yellow ochre) . Nuttum Hills. 

Orange ochre, (made from the 
yellow oebre by heat) ... Near Cuddapah. 

Tale yellow ochre .Nuttum Hills. 

Peroxide of manganese ... Mabratta country. 

Plumbago or black lead ... Vizianagarum and 
Golcondah. 

Puce coloured ochre . Bangalore. 

Purple ochre .Hills near Chingleput. 

Raw umbre ... .Neilgherry Hills. 

Raw sienna .Near Salem. 

Roman ochre ..Chingleput* 

Salmon coloured ochre ... Salem. 

Silvery white kaolin . Bimlipatam. 

Ultramarine (prepared from the 

lapis lazuli).. From Bombay. 

Venetian red ... ..In the Bazars in 

Madras. 
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COLOURS. 


COLUBRIDiE. 


Warm stone colouredochre ... Near Cbingleput. 
White oehre or porcelain earth. Bangalore. 

Chinese red colour is made from Taow- 
fau, or copperas ; their mode of preparation 
is by putting a pound of copperas into a cru¬ 
cible, over which another crucible is luted, 
havinga small hole in it, which is lightly cover¬ 
ed over: around these they pile charcoal, and 
enclose the whole within bricks, when they 
fire the charcoal, and as soon as the fumes, 
issuing from the aperture in the crucible, be- 


Colours of Dress . It would appear from 
numerous observations that soldiers are struck 
during battle according to the colour of their 
dress in the following proportion *• red is the 
most fatal colour: the least fatal, Austrian 
grey. The proportions are, red, 12 ; riflegreen, 
7 ; brown 6 ; Austrian blueish-grey, 5.— 
Jameson's Journal , 18.33. William’s Middle 
Kiwjtlom . Powell’s Handbook; Sirr’s Chinese, 
Madras Ex. Jar. Rep. 

COLTS are taken in tribute by several 


come of a light colour, a small quantity of the ! Eastern races, and in the ancient Persian em- 
copperas is taken therefrom, hud upon fir-; pj re> the tribute of the distant Satrapies was 
wood, and moistened with water , if the j 0 f this kind. Armenia, according to Iferodo- 
colour then prove to be a bright red, they. tas, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty 
remove the tire, if not, they allow the cop-1 thousand colts. Up to a recent date, the 
perus to remain subjected to the beat until it, rilKje8 of Amber received as tribute a n the 
assumes that colour, and then remove the j C(d t s re ., red oa one of their estates. Many 
fire. When the crucibles aie cool, a cake is: 0 f the Persian horses which were brought to 
found m the lower one, hut the finest colour-up to the mid«lle <>f tliia century, were 


is encrusted on its sides and on the bottom 


supposed to be tribute horses.— Tod's Rajas- 


of the upper crucible, which is kept separate' t j ian j r 0 ijj v 390 
from the cake; the pound of copperas pro-1 COLUBER ^TTTA-CAUDATUS. Blytii, 
duces about four ounces of colour. ) affined to ft Fasciola lus, Shaw. Vertical 

Chinese white colour is made from calcined, pj a t e pentagonal, with obtuse posterior apex, 
transparent flint, to an ounce of the powder of A si j 0 frajual# Njnet een rows of scales, 
'which they add an equal quantity of white lead. I ab ,j olllina | g cu t®, 220 : caudal scntellm, 95 
Chinese green is beautiful. It is prepared ^ Ground-colour olive, paler below: a 
with one part of powdereu calcined flint, two broad bluck 8treak bebind cach eye , not con- 

parts of' white lead, and six parts of the scales tinned on to the neck, and hardly showing 
of well hammered copper. anterior to the eye: rest of the head and neck 

Chinese violet is produced by adding an add- withollt mar kings. Tail short, with four Ion- 
tional quantity of the prepared white to tlx g i tudinal bJack bauds of a whitish ground; 

. anterior to the vent, the upper band, on each 

Chinese yellow is made by combining equal s i de becomes much broader, and is crossed 
portions of prepared white and red. with numerous pale striae, more or less dis- 

All these various coloura are used hyt.lieChina-: t j 11( . t . wllicll) at about the seC011 d posterior 
ware painters,having been previously dissolved fifth t(£ tlie entire knglh of the animal, coal- 
in gum-water, to which they occasionally add egce alld un ] te to f orm a lateral pale baud, 
saltpetre, copperas, or white lead. I lie co-' moro or i ess broken and continued forward to 
lours are laid on after the first baking and tke lleck . abo7e aud bc | 0 w this irregular 


varnishing of the China-ware, but the beauty 
and depth of the colouring is imperceptible 
until after the second taking. 

Black China-ware, the Ow-mi-ew, orna¬ 
mented with gold, is very much prized in 
China: to make it they mix three ounces 
of azure, and seven of the oil of stones; 
this is laid on the ware, and when perfectly 
dry, it is baked, after which the gold is 
laid on, and the vessel is rebaked. 

Cracked porcelain , the Towi-kie, is a por¬ 
celain prepared simply by varnishing the 
vessels with a whitish ash-coloured varnish, 
made from calcined transparent white pebbles; 
this has the property V)f marbling aud veining 
the ware, and giving it an appearance as if it 
had been fractured into many pieces, which 
had been carefully reunited; this China-ware 
is highly prized under the cognomen of the 
cracked porcelain. 


pale band, are a series of black elongated dia¬ 
mond squares, pale centred excepting those 
towards the neck ; the upper series of these 
squares uniting, each with its opposite, leave 
a series of lengthened oval pale spots along 
the middle of the neck, continued (from about 
the third-fifth of the length of the animal) as 
an unbroken pale-band, to the end of the 
tail. Lower parts pale, mottled with black 
resolving into two dark lines upon a pale 
ground, along the posterior two-fifths of the 
entire length. Length of specimen, 19 in. ; 
of which tail 3£ in. From the vicinity of 
Darjiling.— Beng. As. Soc.Jour. No. CCXLV. 
No. VII of 1854. See Colubridae. 

COLTELLI. It. Knives. 

COLU BRIDGE, a family of snakes, the 
last of the sub-order Colubrina of Dr. J. E. 
Gray. The Colubrina include the families 
Hydridm, Boidae, and Colubrid®. 
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COLUMBA* 


COLUMBlDiE. 


Fam. Colubi'idoe. 

Playrea Isftbellina. Th. Butmah, Basspin. 
Coluber porphyraceus. Cantor . Assam, Kkassya. 
uuthallii. Th. Biinnah. 
colubriuus. Blyth. Darjiling. 

(platycepn) semif.i&ciatus. &/yM.Subftthoo 
CompDSuma ladiatum. Jicinw. Rauiree. 
melanin uui. Sclii. 
reticulaie. Cantor. 

Hodgsouii. Guntil. 

Cynophis Malabaricus. Jerdon. South India. 

„ heDna. Daud. Ceylon, Madras, 

Ptyas mucosus. Linn. Subathoo. Bengal. 

,, korraa. Jleinw. Ceylou, Darjiling, Assam, 
Barmah. 

Xenelapbis hexabonotus. Cantor. 

Zamenis voutrimaculatus. Grei/. 

diadema* Sold. Sind, Bombay, 
gracilis. Gunth. Sind, Dekhau. 
fasciol&tus. Shaw, Uninre?, South India 
Zaocya carinatus. Gunth. S. F» Himalayas. 
Herpatoreas Sieboldii. Gunth. Sikkim. 

Tropidouotus quincenciatus. Sch. Bengal, Pegu, 
Andamans, Penang, 
striolatus. Bylh. Andamans, 
subminutus. lie in w. Bengal, A labia, 
Pegu. 

stolatus. Linn. Ceylou Calcutta, 
liigrociuctus. Myth, l’egu. 
platyceps. Blyth. Daijiling. 
angusticeps. Blyth.. Bainrec. 
macrops. Blyth. Daijiling. 
pluinbicolor. Cantor. Rundlrcuml* 
dipsas. Blyth. Darjiling, 
maurophlotho. Gunth, Kliassya. 
HiinaUyanu*. Gunth. Himalaya, 
mouticola. Jcid. Wynaad. 

Ceylonensis. Gunth Ceylon. 

Beddomii, Gunth. Neilglierry. 

Zubrilina. Bli/th. Mergui. 

Hydrin. Kil. 

Mortoni. Throb, Pegu. 

Atretium scbietosum. Daud Bengal. 

Xeuochrophis cerasog.ister. Cantor. Bengal. 

Kowlea Peguensis. Theobald. Ban goon. 

Cadmus cuneiformis. Throb Simla. 

Tomodon striatus. 1). and B. Calcutta. 

COLUBRINA ASIATIC A. it. im. 

Ceanotlius Asiaticus. Linn. Roxb. 

,, capsularis. Font, 

Asiatic Bed wood. Eno. 

A largo shrub with pale greenish flowers, 
belonging to the natural order Rhamnace®. 
Voigt notices other two shrubs of this genus, 
C. Nepalensis of Nepaul and 0. macrophylla 
of Martaban.— Mr , it. Brown. Voigt. 

COLUMBA, a genus of birds belonging 
to the family Culuinbid®, and order Gemi- 
tores. Jerdon names C. intermedia, C. ru- 

pcstris ; 0. leuconota as occurring in India, 
C. aromatica, C. coronata, and C. carpo* 
phaga are now referred to other genera. The 
most common in India of the genus is the 
Cohmba intermedia , Blue pigeon. 

C. livia var. Blyth. 

Pagoda pigeon Eno. Kovilpora Tam. 

Kabutar Hind Gudi-purai Tkl. 

Parivi Mahk. 

They congregate in large numbers and 
breed wherever they can find suitable spots, 
on pagodas, mosques aud tombs. The com- 
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raon blue pigeon differs from the C. livia of 
Europe, only in having an ash coloured, in¬ 
stead of a pure white rump. The C. livia of 
Europe or rock pigeon with its sub-species is 
the parent form of all domesticated pigeons. 
Of these, there are at least 150 varieties. 
There are four groups, consisting of the 
German, Dutch, and English poutters. A 
second group includes the Kali-par, Mu- 
mssa, Bussorah, Dragon and English carrier; 
the BagadotHen, Seanderoon, Pigeon Cygne 
Uients, the Tronfo and the Bank. 

The third group includes the Java and 
English fantail, the Turbit and African owl; 
the Persian Lotan ; common and short faced 
tumblers; the Indian frill back and Jacobin. 

The fourth group includes the Dove-cot pi¬ 
geon, swallow, spot, nun, English frill back, 
Laugher and Trumpeter. 

Cohmba livia. ‘ Rock Dove’ of Europe, 
North Asia to Japan, N. Africa; abundantly 
replaced in India by the barely separable C. 
intermedia. Blyth. Darwin. 

COLUMBELLA. A genus of Molluscs.; 
See Mollusea. 

COLUMBIDJ2, a family of birds belonging 
to the order Gemitores. 

Oudkr IV.—Gemitores or Pigeons. 

Fam. Coin in bid®. 

Sitb-fam. Treronin®, 5 gen, 3 sub-gen. 
23 sp., viz. 3 Toria ; 8 Treron; 3 Sphen- 
oceius ; 4 Ptilinopus ; Carpopliaga. 

Sub-fam. Columbia®, 7 gen. 21 sp., viz. 2 
Alsocomus; 3 Palumbus; 2 Columba; 4 Mh- 
cropygia ; 2 Geopilia ; 7 Turtur ; 1 dial- 

COpllllpS 

Sab-Jam. Gourin®; 1 gen. 1 sp,, viz. 1 
C alien as Nicobarica. 

Dr. Jerdon thus arranges the Gemitores 
or pigeons, syn. Coluinb®, Latham. 

Fam. Treronidm, 

Bub fam. Green pigeons, viz. 2 Treron ; 2 
Crocopus; 4 Osmotreron ; 2 Sphenocercus. 

Subjam. Carpopkagime. Fruit Pigeous. viz. 

2 Carpopliaga. 

Fam, Columbklsc. 

Subfum. PalumbiniG. Wood Pigeons, viz. 2 
Alsocumus; 3 Palumbus; 1 Palumbosua; 3 Columba. 

Sub-Jam. Macropyginee. Cuckoo doves, viz. 1 
Macropygia. 

Sub-fam. Turturin®. Turtle doves, viz. 6 
Turtur. 

Sub fam. Gourid®. Ground doves. 

Subfam. Pbapincc. Ground doves, viz. 1 
Calcophaps indicus. 

Pigeons, doves and turtles are abundant 
in Southern Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 

Cohmba aromatica of Latham, now Vinago 
aromatica, is of a mild and timorous disposi¬ 
tion, and is generally seen in flocks or societies 
except during the period of reproduction, 
when they pair, and retire to the recesses of 
the forest. The nest is simple, and composed 
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COMANCIIES. 


COMBERMERE, LORD. 


of a few twigs loosely put together, and the 
eggs are two. 

Carpophaga oceanica , Selby, is the Co- 
lumba oceanicA of Lesson, and according to 
Lesson is the Moulouesse, or Mouleux, of the 
natives of Ouahm. It approaches the nutmeg 
pigeon, Oulumba (Carpophaga) onea, very 
nearly, but differs from it in size, being one- 
third less, and in the distribution of some of 
its colours. 

“The Nutmeg Pigeon lives more parti¬ 
cularly in the eastern Moluccas, and especi¬ 
ally at New Guinea and Waigiou, while 
the Oceanic Fruit-pigeon is abundant in the 
little isle of Oualan, in the midst of the great 
archipelago of the Carolines, and seems to 
exist in the Pelew Islands j it may possibly 
spread over the Philippines, and at Magin- 
danao.” 

Geophilm nicobaricus is the Columba ni- 
cobarica of Latham, the C. gall us of 
Wagler, It inhabits the Nicobar islands, 
Java, Sumatra, and many of the Moluccas. 
Mr. Bennett, who saw them in Mr. Beale’s 
aviary at Macao, says that they were usually 
seen perched upon the trees, even upon the 
loftiest branches, and adds, that they build 
their rude nests and rear their young upon 
trees similar to all the pigeon tribe. 

Lophyrus coronatm is the Columba coro- 
nata of Latham; Fhasianus cristatus Indi¬ 
ces of Brisson ; Uolumbi llocco, Le Vaill. ; 
Colombo Gallino Goura, Temm.; Great 
Crowned Pigeon, Edw. A species surpassing j 
in size all the other Colnmbidm. Total length ! 
from 27 to 28 Inches. This bird is found in 
many of the islands of the great Indian group. 
Not rare in Java and Banda, abundant in 
New Guiuea and in most of the Moluccas. 
Nest built in trees ; eggs two ; cooing of the 
male hoarse, accompanied by a noise some¬ 
what like that of a turkey-cock when strut¬ 
ting. Its food consists of berries, seed, grain, 
&c. Flavour of the flesh said to be excellent. 
Hng.Cyc.pOgn 70, 91. Jerdon Birds of India. 
Catalogue Birds lien. As. tioc. Cot, Birds 
India House Museum. See Columbidso. Birds. 

COLUMBO VVORTEL. Dut. Columbo- 
COLUMBOO VEIL Anglo-Tail Co- 
lutfibo root. ' 

COLYMBID/E, a family of swimming 
birds now classed in the Natatores as Pudici- 
pidse. 

COMACUM— 1 See Cinnamon. 

COM ALA. Hind. The lotus ; pronounced 
JcamL Arrankovval, Uhe lotus of the desert, 
from aranya (Sanscrit), ‘a waste,’ and contain, 
lotus. By the spelling, it should be called 
arancomala; but the pronunciation is as 
above. 

COMANCIIES. See Hindu. 
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COMANES, a city mentioned by Ptolemy, 
supposed to be Nagara, near Cambay, now 
in ruins. 

COMANI, a brand) of the Catti tribe of 
Saurashtra, whose pallia, or funeral monu¬ 
mental pillars, arc seen in groups at every 
town and village. The ('atti were one of the 
early German tribes.— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 
I. p. 59. 

COMARASAMY, a hill south of Banian- 
malai hill, 30 miles west of Bellary overlooking 
the valley of Sundoor. 

COM AREE RIVER is crossed at Ahnied- 
nuggur, 80 miles from source, and at 
Koilaghat, 41 miles from mouth, by fords 
during the dry season, and ferries during the 
rains. 

COM ART is mentioned in the Peiiplus. 
lit is the Cape Comorin of Europeans. See 
Kumari. 

COMA RIKA, Singh. Aloes. 

COM ATTL KIKAI. Tam. Celosia liodi- 
flora. 

COMATUL/E, the Feather stars of natu¬ 
ralists, are found in the Eastern Seas. Coll* 

COM BACON DM, in Tunjore, a large po¬ 
pulous town. It was, in ancient times, in the 
territories of the Chola kings, who were sot- 
tJed in Tunjore and Combaconum, in and near 
the Cau very and Col croon rivers, and as 
some suppose, gave their name to the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast. 

COMBERMERE, LORI). Stapleton Cot¬ 
ton began his career when Louis XV reigned 
in France. He lay down to his rest while 
the heir of the man againstwho.se legions he 
struck such weighty blows was the acknow¬ 
ledged and unquestioned occupant of the 
throne. Lord Combermero accompanied his 
lvgiment, the 6th Dragoon Guards, to 
Flanders in 1793. From the easy conquest of 
the Cape he proceeded to India, and he was 
in command of I he 15th Light Dragoons in 
; the year 1796. llis squadrons, led with the 
| brilliant energy which distinguished his 
| operations, bore no small part in the great 
war which Tepu Sultan provoked ; and at 
! Mallavelly and Seringapatani he confirmed 
the good opinion which had been formed 
of him in his previous service. Coming 
home full of honour—a colonel after ten 
j years’service,—he married the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the third Duke of Newcastle in 1801, 
and after six years of comparative inaction, 
he joined the expedition against lheFr< noli in 
the Reninsuhyind at the head of his brigade 
of the 14th and 16th Light Dragoons showed 
at Oporto and Talavera what British cavalry 
can do when properly handled and led by a 
congenial spirit. Indeed, so thoroughly was 
his talent appreciated by the Duke of Welliim- 
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ton and by the Government that in 1809 Sir 
Stapleton Cotton was created locally a Lieute¬ 
nant-General, and placed at the head of the 
whole allied cavalry. The historian of the 
campaigns which ensued celebrates on many 
an occasion the vigilance, courage, enterprise, 
and skill with which the task conferred on 
Sir Stapleton Cotton was fulfilled. Whether 
covering a retreat or leading an advance, on 
out-post duty, in guarding the rear or watch¬ 
ing the flanks—whether in the charge, in the 
pursuit) or on the defensive, the British horse 
did their duty. In all the long series of ac¬ 
tions which marked the varying fortunes of 
those famous campaigns, Lord Combermere 
was careful of horses and men, and taught 
himself to restrain the hot counsels of his 
youthful bravery and to turn them to practical 
utility. The despatches of the period show 
what he did iu the retreat from Almeida, 
at Busaco, Fuentcs d’Onor, Salamanca, FI 
Bodon, the Pyrenees, Orthes, and at tlio 
battle of Toulouse. For his services in the 
Peninsula he was created a peer and received 
the thanks of the British Parliament. In 
1814 he married Miss Grevillo, and he be¬ 
came a widower for the second time 33 years 
afterwards. Lord Combermere went to the 
West Indies after he had finished his Span¬ 
ish career, and conducted himself with prud¬ 
ence and ability as Governor of Barbadoes 
iu 1817, and as Commander-in-chief of the 
forces in the islands at the end of the Ameri¬ 
can war. But long after the great European 
war was over he took to the lield in India 
once more, and in 1825-G dealt the death 
stroke to the great native confederacy which 
had for many years struggled to maintain its in¬ 
dependence or to subvert British power. When 
Bhurlpore fell, a stain was wiped from British 
arms, and the people of Central India were 
taught the lesson which it needed some years 
to teach the Affghan and the Sikh. For more 
than 4U years afterwards his sword was shea¬ 
thed, but the British nation did nut prove care¬ 
less of the old soldier’s presence, nor the au¬ 
thorities indifferent to his services. It was 
the delight of the new-comer to Loudon to 
see in llotten-row the upright figure of the 
old man. dressed to perfection and mounted 
beyond his years, whose name was so well 
known as that of the good swordsman and 
soldier of half a century ago, and to mark 
him in all state pageants and court cere¬ 
monies, bearing himself as bravely as any new 
belted knight fresh from his virgin field.— 
London Times. 

COMBOY. Singii. A waist cloth resem¬ 
bling a petticoat worn by the Singhalese. 

COMBKETACEiR ll Br. A natural 
order of plants, the Myrobalan tribe, eon- 
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sisting of trees or shrubs, simple or climb¬ 
ing, of 22 genera, and about 140 species, 
four of which are in Madagascar, two are 
in Bourbon and Mauritius; one in the So¬ 
ciety Islands, two in China, and sixty-four in 
the East Indies. Of the last, there are twenty- 
three Termimilia, twenty-five Combretum, 
two Poivrea, two Getonia, two Quisqua- 
lis, four Anogeissus, two Lumnitzera, one 
Bobua, one Sphahmthus, one Ceratostachys, 
and one Agatisanthes. Terminaliu bellurica 
givesastronggood serviceable wood,where elas¬ 
ticity and strength are required. The withes 
of two species of the Combretum are exten¬ 
sively employed in the place of iron stretch¬ 
ers for the mouths of the leathern sacks 
used iu drawing water from wells. Several 
species of Combretum, C. ovalifolium, mtundi- 
folium, costatiun, acuminatum, Chinense and 
extension occur in parts of India. Combretum 
Wightiunais a fragrant flowered species, com¬ 
mon on the hills near Moulmein, a straggling 
shrub, with winged fruit.— Mason. Voujt. 31. 
liojcb. ii, 220-7-8, 

COMBKETUM ALTEKNIFOLIUM.H hr. 
Mad. syn. of Lumnitzera mcemosa, Willd. 

COMBKETUM GKANLUFLOKUM. syn. 
of Poivrea grandifiura. 

COMBS. Eng. 


Kanimeu 

JHit. 

Sisir; Guru 

Malay. 

Peigne* 

Fk. 

l’cutcs 

Pout. 

Katnnie 

(«KH. 

Givbuii 

ill's. 

Kungliae 

Gi z. 

.Heines 

Sr. 

KuDghsio 

Hind. 

Sliipu 

Tam. 

IVltnii 

Pectines 

Tt. 

Lat. 

Duveuna 

Tbl. 


Combs for cleaning and adjusting the hair 
are formed of horn, bone, tortoise-shell, wood, 
kc. In Ceylon the marginal pieces of 
tortoise-shell are used at Point de Gnlle in the 
manufacture of bracelets; aiul necklaces formed 
of a chain of shell, resemble amber in ap¬ 
pearance : these bear a higher price than such 
as are formed by the darker shell. In Ceylon 
there is a great demand for tortoise-shell for 
the manufacture of combs, which are worn by 
men as well as women among the Cingalese. 
In the numerous excesses into which European 
costume lias been carried the size of the back 
comb worn by ladies 1ms never attained that 
of the Sinhalese men, who also wear a narrow, 
long, bent comb across the forepart of the 
head—the lighter colored shell is most es¬ 
teemed by them. Five pounds is a moderate 
price for a tortoise-shell back comb, which in¬ 
creases in value according to the size and 
quality of the shell: hair pins of tortoise-shell 
are worn by the women : gold and silver being 
substituted for full dress: these hair pins are 
among the articles purchased by passengers. 
— Faulkner . llhode MS. Mc(Julloch!s Commer¬ 
cial Dictionary , p. 3fi4. 
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COMMIA COCHIN.CHINENSIS. 


COMMON. 


COMBU PAGUL-KAL Tam. Momor- 
dica charantia. 

COMBUSTIBLE MINERALS. Of this 
class of minerals, in India, there occur 

Diamonds at Pumia in Bundlccund, Malla- 
villy, near Cuddapah, Goleouda, Masulipatam. 

Sulphur in Cutch, Sind, Nepaul, Archi¬ 
pelago. 


Petroleum, (Asphultum, Naphtha,) in As- j '*<> 


, COMMIPHORA MADAGACSA HEN SIS 

Lind. ; FI. Med. 173. 

i Amy vis commiphora, Roxb. 

,, aggalncha, Roxb., W. A . 
Balsamodendron Jtoxhurghii, Am, VI. III. 
Balsamodendron agallocha IT. & A. 
Daracht-i Mut]l. riots. 

Its resin. 

Aflatoon Arab. I (Joogul Hind, 


sam, Ar:\kan, Burmah. 

Amber in Cutch, Assam. 

Coal in Tenaaseriin, Berar, Burdwan, Syl- 


(fdcWiov Greek. I Ivonkool Tam 

Dioscoridca I Doogooloo 'l fir.. 

A small tree, a native of Sylliet/Assam, the 


het, Beerhhoom, Nerbudda, Assam, Burmah, | Qarrow hills and Madagascar: wood not known. 


Archipelago. 


It produces a valuable gum resin, of which 


COMEPHOllUS, a genus of fishes be- ^ ie .^ove are given as synonyms, met with 
Ringing to the family Uobii. There is only ;i |l the bazars of India. It much resembles 
ono species, which is found in the fresh m y rr | 1) ail d is said by some good authorities 
water lake of Baikal. It is not taken by the j. () constitute the bulk of the article exported 
fishermen, but is found dead on the shore.* Bengal as East Indian myrrh. Koylo 
after the severe storms to which that lake is corsil [ m the Goognl identical with the 
frequently exposed. The fish is about.a foot j ]j c |ellium of commerce, and he ingeniously 
in length, and of a soft greasy texture. It is i traces in Budlyoon and Madelkon (the Greek 
collected and pressed for oil, but is not eaten. ! synonyms of Googul),thc/$cA\iov and juaSeAtfoi/ 
— Engl. Cgc.. p. 100. See Fishes. of Dioscorides. Dr. Ainslie (vol. i. j>. 29) 

COMER, a river near Fureedpoor, near I ^ VC8 {m excellent summary of all the inform- 
Lacca. t j ation extant when his work was publish** 

COMLRCOLLT. See Komcrkolli. jed, regarding bdellium. Ho describes tho 

COM IN HO. Pout, Cummin seed. Igum resin as semi-pcllucid, yellowish, or 

CO MI NO. St’. Cummin seed. 'brown, inodorous and brittle, softening be- 

COMINYAN. Mal. Benjamin. . i tween the fingers, in appearance not unliko 
COMMEL\NA. Some of the plants of this . i n y rr ]i ? of bitterish taste, and rather strong 
genus are very handsome, the colour of the j Jf e states however that it is all brought 
flowers mostly blue. They are propagated by j f rom Arabia and Persia, where the tree is 
dividing the tubers. Wight describes C. Ben-» C;l |j e( t J)araclil-imw/l. In the bazars of 
galensis; cristata; nana ; papilinnacea; poly- j | n( |i a it is said that the googul “ comes from 
spatlia; and scapiflora; and C. ciospitosa occurs j {.j 1G biu^” The medicinal properties of Bdel- 
in Burmah. Dr. Honigbergcr received C. nudi-; jj um aro exactly like those of myrrh, and as it 
flora from the Himalayas under the name of j j s much cheaper, it may be preferred for dis- 
Kandoolee .—Wights leones ; Riddell. pensary practice.— O' Shait(jhncssg y page 287. 

COMMELYNA COMMUNIS. Linn. Hoyle, p. 177. 

Calf grsst Eno. Venna-devi kura Tel. COMMISSIONER. In India, this appel- 

Vatsa priam. Sans. Xiru kassnvu ,, 1 ation is generally given to officers invested 

Ivanang kirai Tam. Venna mndra „ | f n |p revenue and judicial powers, as the 

Kutinu katti pillu „ Venna vedara » \ n • • c „* • , c |. , J . 

The succulent leaves of this commelyna are Commissioners of the 1 unjab, h-ind, Burmah, 

,wed by tho hiniloos for focdiiii* young calves; 

when they wish to wean them from their milk, i COMMON. An English word prefixed to 

The plant has a small delicate blue flower and » amoa of "»"y an ' mal!, > P lants alld minerals : 

is found growing on the banka of water courses, iwfa, 

along which it spreads rapidly sending suckers Common Asparagus.Asparagus officinalis, Willdc, 
into the ground. Found in lawns ; the leaves Common bamboo. Bambini ,irnmliuiic«e, Roxb. 

arc used by tho natives mixed with other Common bean. Faba vulgaris, Mtench. 

greens.—A indie's Mat. Med. „ 301. Mr. 

t/r/jf/e.y. Common Charaomilo, Authemis nobilis, Lin. 

COMMELYNA OBLIQUA. Common Chilly. Capsicum an Duma, Linn. 

Knnjura Hind. \ Kana Hind. Common Coot. Fulica atra, of Europe, Asia, N. 

mi . p aVvJl n i n ni in AriiVti/. Africa, where found additional to F. cristata: 

. The root of thlfc pl« n S lb e. See ve 0 e- A merica and .Taranose species distinct: common in 
tables of Southern India. India. 

COMMIA COCHIN-CIIINENSIS, a small Common corundum, Corundum. 

*.* cm .■««-** tzsrmsss"* 

It yields a gum which possesses emetic and Common cypress. Cupressus. See Evergreens, 
purgative properties, recommended in dropsy. Common fennel. Famicnlmn vulgare. 
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COMMELYNA COMMUNIS. Linn. 

Calf grxs Eno. Venna-devi kura Tel, 

Vatsa priam Sans. Niru kassnvu ,, 

Ivanang kirai Tam. Venna mndra „ 

Kmmu katti pillu „ Venna vedara „ 


Common Anise. Aniseed. 

Conimou antelope, Antelope corvicnpra Pallas. 
Common Asparagus.Asparagus officinalis, Willde, 
Common bamboo. Bambusa arundinaceso, Roxb. 
Common bean. Faba vulgaris, Munch. 

Common beet. Beta vulgaris. 

Common celery. Apium giavoolens, Lin. 
Common Chamomile, Authemis nobilis, Lin, 
Common Chilly. Capsicum annuum, Linn. 
Common Coot. Fulica atra, of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa, where found additional to F. cristata: 
A merica and,Taranose species distinct: common in 
India. 

Common corundum, Corundum. 

Common crab. One of the Crustacea?: 

Common cummin. Cummin seed. 

Common cypress- Cupressus. See Evergreens. 
Common fennel. Fomicnlmn vulgare, 
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COMPASS. 


CONCAN. 


Common hemp-nettle. Galopsistetrahita. 
Common holly. Ih j x: See Evergreens. 

Common Indian senna. Cassia senna. 

Common mallow. See Khabaji. 

Common or hedge aloe. Aloe vulgaris. 

Common pea. Pisum sativum. 

Common pnrslano. Portulaca oleracea, Linn. 
Common salt. Chloride of Soda : Sodii chlnridum. 
Common sapota. Achras sapota, Wiltdc. Riospyros 
sapota. 

Common shrimp. Shrimp. See Crustacea*, Cran- 
nidas. 

Common spinach. Spinaceaoleracoa. 

Common spruce-fir. Abies. See Frankincense. 

COMMU KAIA. Tel. Momordioa cha- 
ranth. 

COMMUNE Duk. Solatium nigrum. 
COMM UNIUM SINENSIS, Kumpii. syn 
of Aglaia odorata, Lour. 

COMORAH, a bay on the Malabar coast, 
fifty-ono miles north of Severndroog. 
COMPASS. 


Compasso de 
marear, Pour. 

Kompass korabeluii, 11 us 
j Sjocompass, Sr. 

Agnja de marear, ,, 

Koiupass Tam. 

Kompassu Ti*l. 


Siiekompass, Dan. 

Zeekompas, Dux. 

Compas de mcr, Fit. 

Boussole, ,, 

Kompass, Gkk. 

Ihissola, It. 

P adorn an, Paduman, 

Pandomau, Pan da¬ 
man Malay. 

The compass is, at present, used for nauti¬ 
cal purposes by the principal native traders 
of Southern and Eastern Asia, and of the 
Archipelago. The Bugis of Celebes, for ex¬ 
ample, use small rude compasses, made ex¬ 
pressly for them by the Chinese of Batavia, at 
the very moderate cost of from one shilling 
to eighteen-pence apiece. The directive pow¬ 
er of the magnet is said to have been known 
to the Chinese for many ages,—by their own 
account, no less than 034 years before the 
birth of Christ, Their knowledge of the 
magnet is supposed to have led them to a 
knowledge of the compass, and the mariner’s 
compass was invented by the Chinese in the 
reign of Hoang-Ti. The subdivisions of this 
nautical instrument as made by the Arabs, 
the Chinese, and the Maldives; all vary. The 
Malay compass is divided into sixteen parts, 
twelve of which are multiples of the four 
cardinal points. For the cardinal points the 
different nations have native terms ; but for 
nautical purposes, those of the Malay langu¬ 
age are used throughout, as in the case of the 
nations of Celebes, the most expert native na¬ 
vigators of the present day. The introduction 
of iron ships has materially affected the value 
of the compasses on board of them, the vari¬ 
ation being as much as five points, even up 
2 U and 35.}. The sole apparent remedy for 
this, hut it is one of easy application, is to erect 
a high platform, 15 feet high over the taffrail 
on which to place the compass, and to 
examine repeatedly.—CVaw/wnh? Des. Die . 


383 McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, p. 
381. 

COMPOSITE. Vaili. A very extensive 
order of plants, now known as Matricariacse. 
DeCandolle enumerates 898 genera with 8371 
species* of which 908 are known to occur in 
the south and east of Asia. Amongst these 
are Callichroa, Cineraria azurca, Centaurea, 
Chrysanthemum, Cladanthus, Coreopsis tine* 
toria, Cosmea bipinnatn, Cost ns putchuk, 
Colula, Dahlia variabilis, Klephantopus, 
Eupatorium, Itiimea elegans, durinea, Podo- 
lepis gracilis,Rhodanthe,Telekia, Zinnia, &c.— 
Voigt. 

COMPOSSO DE MAREAR, Port. Com¬ 
pass. 

COMPOUND. This Anglo-Alalay word is 
a corruption of the Malay com pong or village, 
and properly alludes to the houses of the 
servants which are erected within the en¬ 
closure. It is applied in almost the same 
j sense all over British India, where, however, 
some suppose it to be derived from the Portu-r 
guese word Campagna. Another writer says 
it is from the Portuguese word “ ComponzeV 
and another Compinho, and applied by the 
Europeans of India to the grounds or enclosure 
in which a house stands. The Malay word 
Compong is doubtless the source.— Earl. Sirr. 

COMPRADORE, Anglo-Indian. A pur¬ 
veyor ; in China, an accountant. 

COMPTI, Kornpti, Komatti Maiir. Tam. 
Tel., in the peninsula of India, persons 
engaged in trade, generally shop-keepers and 
general merchants, and commonly recognised 
to be Vesya liindus ; they wear the sacred 
string or zonar. They are, amongst the 
Tiling and Tamul people, what the terms 
Gnzerati, Banya, Marwari, and Ves, are 
amongst the traders from Jlajputanah and 
Guzerat: they are never soldiers. 

COMUTTIMADALAU PALLAM ? Tam. 
Citrus medica. 

CONAJI AJMGRIA, a person of low origin 
who long carried on a piratical warfare on the 
western coast of India, and rose to princely 
power. Gheria was his head-quarters, but Se- 
verndroog and every creek weie fortified. 
Gheria was captured by Clive and Admiral 
Watson in 1755. See Angria. 

CONCAN, a small narrow strip of land 
lying between the western ghauts and the sea 
const. The low land in the Concan and Guzerat 
is traversed by many rivers and smaller 
streams running to the sea, and is indented 
by numerous creeks and channels of the ocean. 
The cold weather is clear and bracing, but 
the hot season of April and May is succeeded 
by the deluging rains of the south-west mon¬ 
soon, when 150 inches fall from June to Sep¬ 
tember,and render much of the already humid 


of the Indian hlands^p. 116. Bunsen , iii. kinds impassible swamps j the atmosphere is 
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then very damp, and the sensation experien¬ 
ced is similar to that in Calcutta at the same 
period of the year. The Concan districts ex¬ 
tend from Goa to Damaiii or very nearly to 
the Tapti river. Like Malabar, which it 
greatly resembles in general aspect, it is com¬ 
prised between the western ocean and the 
ghats, and consists of a narrow belt near the 
sea with salt-water inlets, and a succession of 
mountain spurs. In the northern parts of 
the Bombay Presidency, the chain separating 
the Concan from the Dekhau is called the 
Northern Ghats, or Syhadri mountains, a 
term which may conveniently be extended to 
their whole length. Throughout the Concan 
the Syhadri form a continuous chain of hills, 
interrupted, however, by deep depressions- 
Their summits rise to the height of 4000— 
5000 feet, but the mean elevation is very 
much less. The station of Mahabaleshvvar is 
4700 feet. In the latitude of Daman 20}/ N., 
the chain begins to sink abruptly into the 
Tapli valley, and changes its course, or sends 
off a spur of considerable elevation in an east¬ 
erly direction, as the Chandor hills. At Maha- 
baleshwar, the rain-fall amounts to 248 inches 
annually. In the Southern Concan, especially 
in the Sawanfc Wari district, the rains are a* 
heavy as in Canara. At Bombay, the rains 
last from June till the end of September, and ! 
the fall is only 80 incites, which is consider¬ 
ably less than any point further south on the 
coast. At Tannah, however, the average fall 
is more than 100 inches. In tlie Bombay 
Presidency, the provinces of Aurangabad 
and Beejapore are arranged into two portions, 
termed the Poona and the Southern Mahratra 
districts, the latter with its head-quarters are 
at Belgaum ; but to each of these two divisions; 
there is likewise allotted the command of the 
immediately adjoining portions of the level, 
land of the Concan. The Belganm Division! 
of the army, in the province of Bejapore, is 
from 2,500 to 3.000 feet above the level of 
the sea, but has had soldiers on the sea shore 
atKolapoor, Sawuntwarie, Malwah, Vingorla 


ture of rings for the arms and ancles from 
conch-shells imported from the Malayan 
Archipelago, is still almost confined to Dacca : 
the shells are sawn across for this purpose by 
semicircular saws, the hands and toes of the 
workmen being both actively employed ill 
the operation. The introduction of circular 
saws has been attempted by some European 
gentlemen, but steadily resisted by the natives, 
despite their obvious advantages -—Hooker 
VoL II. jrn/e 254. See Chank. 

CONCIIA FLUVIATILIS, Sea-shell is 
used hy the hakims as a medicine, and with 
the common people, this fresh water river 
shell serves for a spoon, out of which they 
take their nieUmne.—JJoniyberger, p> 260 

CONC1IENIUE Dut/ Cochineal. 

CON CIIIFE110US MOLLUSC A. See 
Chamacea : Clmrnidjc. 

CONCHIFERKS MONOMYAIRE3. See 

Chamacea, Chainidm. 

CONCH I PALLAM. Tam. Limonia 

pentaplnlhi. 

CONCHOLOGY. A branch of natural 
science which touches *t.he form and structure 
of shells, the hard outer covering of mol¬ 
luscs. See Mollusca- 

CONCUBINAGE is very common all 
over India, annmgst all religionists. Tt is 
move particularly prevalent in great towns 
and in places where, from any cause, the peo¬ 
ple aro necessarily absent from their families 
and native towns. 

CONDA CASHINDA. Tel. Toddaliaacu- 
leato. 

CON DA-THANA-KAIA. Tel. Stercu- 
liafolis digitatis. 

CONDA TANGKDU. Tel. Mimosa 

xylocarpa. 

CONDFMIR. Tho Takhalnsor literary name, 
of Ghaias-ud-din bin Ho-u-mam-nd-din. His 
book is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi Afrad-ul- 
Bashar, that is to say, “ the curious part of the 
Lives of Illustrious Men.” It is a history which 
he extracted from that which his father Mir- 
cond had composed, and entitled Iiauzat-us- 


and Rutnaghcrry. The Poona Division is Safa, but to which he made augmentations, 
similar to that of Belgaum in tho distribution He dedicated this book to the Secretary of 
of its force ; of the soldiers in the command State belonging to the king of Persia, shah 
nearly the whole of them are in the provinces Ismael Saffavi, who gavo him the name of 


of Aurungabad, from 1,700 to 2,300 feet Habib-Ullah, and for that reason the book 
above the level of the sea. In the tablo lands Lad the name of Habib given it in the year 
above the ghauts, the climate is more dry and 1508, Heg. 927, in the reign of Lewis XII. 
the rains and temperature moderate, the range lie was also author of another History, which 
of tho thermometer being from 55° to 92°, isentitledKhalassat-ul-Akhbar, or the creamof 
and the troops, European and Native, in the histories .—-History ofGenghizKhan , page 422. 
Poona Division particularly, enjoyed compa- CONDIMENTS. Aromatic barks, roots, 
ratively good health .—Hooker j.et Thomp. seeds, and spices are numerous as condiments 
CONCH on CHANK SHELL. These in South Eastern Asia, are found in every 
and their uses have already been noticed bazar, for domestic use, and some of them 
under the heads Bracelet and Chank, to are largely exported. Tho following are the 
which reference can be made. The manufac- better known; 
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CONFUCIUS. 


Botanical Names. English Names. 


Part used. 


Allium sativum .. 
Aivliangelica offici¬ 
nalis 

Anrii catechu ... 
Capsicum. 


Cassyta filiform is.. 
Clcca disticha 
Chanc&itoxburghii| 

Crocus sativus 
Curcuma longa 
Cinnamomum iners. 
Citrus bergamia ...| 


Garlic 


...The bulb. 


Angelica .. The root. 

[Arcca nut .. Caieepaku. 

Caps'eum, Bird pop-1 
per, large or hill 1 
peppei; shrubs...|The fruit. 

The plant. 

Long leaved Cieen...f' 

Lung pepper 


Saffron crocus. 
Turmeric 


Bergamot Citron... 

Caruir. carui. ..Jcaravvay.. 
CorjMidrum sativuinjCori.imlor 
Cumiuum eyminum |. Cumin 
Capsicum aiiimuin...'Common Capsicum. 


Fruit. 

Diy unripe 
fruit. 


The rhizome. 
The leaf. 

The fiuit and 
line). 

Tbe fruit. 

I)o. 

Do. 


baecatum 

groRSiuu 

frutescens 


Bird pepper. 

Large capsicunii Belli 

^ pepper. 

Shrubby capsicum, 
Guinea popper. 


„ minimum 
i, ncpsilonsis 
Caryopliyllus nro-l 
nmtieus ..Cloves# 

Cofl’ea Arabica ... Coffee 
Caithamus tincto- Safflower 
rins . ; h«*ng pepper 

ChavicaKoxburgbii' 

Elettcvia cuidamo-i 
mum .. [Cardamoms 

Fccmculum panmo-j 
riura ... Indian fennel sped, 

Garcina purpurea...! . 

Garnga pinnata ...| . 

Iliicium anisatum .. Star Anise. 
Mangifora Indica .. Mango. 


Mcnta piperita 
„ pulegium 
„ saliva 
viridis 


.. Peppermint. 

.. Pennyroyal. 
..-Tall red mint. 
. Spear mint. 


Moringa pterygos- 
perma 

Lauras cinnamo 
mum ..| 

Myrialica mosohata Mace and Nutmeg... 


.Horseradish tree... 
ICinnamon 


Keeiamboo. 


Valum. 

The fruit. 

The rind. 

Ripe fruit. 

Unripe fruit, 
fresh and 
preserved. 


The root. 


Narthcx asaf(etula..;Asafetida .JOum resin 
Nigella saliva ... Small fennelflower,[The seed. 
Ocymum basilicum. Sweet Basil, 
rirapinella anisum Anise 
Ttychotis ajowan. jAjwain 
Phyllanthus cm-' 
bliea ... Kmblic Myrobalan, 

Piper nigrum ...j Black Pepper 


..I White 
oflici-1 


Rosmarinus 
nalis 

Salvia officinalis 
Salvia sclarea 
Satureja hortensis... 

„ montana... 

Rinapis %?. 

Sinapis chincnsis... 

Spondias mangifera. 

Trigonclla fienum-] 
grsecum 

Tamarinduslndica.,Tamarind 
Thymus vulgaris ...|Thymo 
,, citriodorus Lemon thyme 
"Vanilla. planifolia..!Vanilla 

"Vitex bicolor .. . 

Zingiber officinale,. 'Ginger 
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Rosemary 

Sage 

'Clary 

Summer savory 
[Winter „ 
Mustard 
Mustard 


Fenugreek 


CONDOOLOO, Tel; Tliovarai, Tamil 
Cajun us Indicus, Dhol). 

One variety is Coondooloo Conda, Tel. 
Ma lath ovary, Tamil ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Another variety is Jlboll, Hind. Condi- 
puppoo, Tel .; Thovarai-purpoo, Tam. Ca¬ 
janus Indicus. 

CONESSI. Fa. Coimcssi bark, Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

CONESSI SEED. 

Lisan ul asuafeer. Arad. Indrayava, Sans. 
Indrajow, Guz. Hind. Veppalei arisee, Tam. 
Aliir, Pkhs. 

The seeds of Wrightia antidysenterica 
(Nerium aiuidywitericum). 

CONEY. Paleontologists have pointed 
out the curious fact that the llyrax called 
‘ coney’ in the Bible, is really only a diminu¬ 
tive and hornless rhinoceros. Remains have 
been found at Eppelsheim which indicate an 
animal more like a gigantic llyrax than any 
| the existing rhinoceroses. To this, the 
name of Accrotlierium (hornless beast), has 
been yiven. 

CONFECTION OF BLACK PEPPER. 

fn compounding this drug in India, for ele¬ 
campane root (inula helenium), Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy recommends the substitution of the 
goonch root, Abri.s precatorius, the Edin¬ 
burgh Pharmacopeia uses liquorice root; and 
for the fennel seeds of the Loudon preparation, 
the seeds of Paumuhori, or Sonf, (Eamiculum 
p:\nmorium) are an adequate sustitute.— Bcn<j, 
l J hnr. ?). 273. 

CON EERY/E abound in the warm water 
of the hot springs of Soorujkhmid, in Behar, 
and two species, one ochreons brown, and 
the other green, occur on the margin of the 
tanks themselves, and in the hottest water; 
the brown is capable of bearing the greatest 
( heat, and forms a belt in deeper water than 

aiMlnoclcB.! tlie S recn : 1)01,1 a Pl ,ear >»» 1)1,0,111 luxuriant 
strata, wherever the temperature is cooled 
down to 168° and as low as h0°.— Hooker. 
Him. Jour. Vol 1. p. 21. 

CONFLUENCE, or fork of two rivers, 
Sangam. Hind. The hindus esteem all such 
places holy, 

CONFUCIUS, whose Chinese name is 
IvungFuTzc, was the founder of the school of 
philosophy inChina,which contains injunctions 
as to conduct, and may be termed the moral 
code of China, in which learning ( Wen), cour¬ 
tesy, good-breeding and propriety (Li), doing 
as you would be done by (Shu), sincerity in 
worship of the deity (Tien), are every where 
inculcated. He never claimed the possession 
of supernatural power,and invariably reproved 
all who attributed such to him. Every word 
he uttered has become in China a maxim, a 
proverb and an aphorism, and in the fact that 
his language is intelligible to every China- 
326 


Do. 
;Tlic fruit. 
Do. 


Unhnsked 

berry. 

Husked berry 

[The plant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The seeds, 
do. 

|Thc unripe 
fruit. 

[The leaf. 

Pulp. 

The leaves. 
Do. 

(Tho fruit. 

Do. 

...'The rhizome. 
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CONGE A. 


man at the present day, his inculcations are ! Four Books, composed by different members 
of greater power than the Latin or the Greek, j of the school which he founded. The last 
both unknown to their descendants. Once he contains a record of the ethical and political 
was asked,whether there were one word which | teachings of Mencius(Meng-tse), a philosopher 
represented all the duties of life, he answered i who died in B. C. 3,17, and closed tho 
1 Shu", a word which Confucius and his com- j first epoch. The Chinese people are in nowise 
inentators have explained to mean, “as 1 j prohibited from worshipping in the Buddhist 
would not that others should injure me so and Taooist temples; in other words,they may 
would I not injure them also.” To seek the regulate their purely religious life by the te- 
good of others equally with your own, is to nets of these, or indeed of any other sect. But 
fill a large portion of tho field of virtue. The where Taowisrn or Buddhism would leave the 
number of his disciples was about 3000, of region of religion, and, in the form of philo- 
whom about 72 were his more intimate asso- sophy or morality, extend their direct in- 
ciates. All his teaching consists of a few flueuce into the domain of the social science 
simple words, one of his aphorisms, “ Chu : and art, there Confucianism peremptorily and 
Clmng sin,”verbally, “ Head,faithful,sincere/ 5 , effectually prohibits their action. Not only 
mean that fidelity and sincerity are the para- are the national legislation and administration 
mount or primary virtues. Another is that Wen formed exclusively on Confucian principles; it 
and Li make up the whole sum of human is by them also that the more important acts 
excellencies. Lun yu” judge others indul-' of the private life of the Chinese are regulated, 
gently,yourself severely. Confucius was a sage j ih for instance marriages. The cause of the 
and a statesman, lie and Lao Tse were con- ! prevalence of mahomedanism in China, in 
temporaries, Lao Tze was the founder of the 1 spite of discouragements, lies in the fact that 
Taoist or Henson Sect. He was a hermit, an , Confucianism says little or nothing of a super- 
ascetic who discouraged acceptance of public natural world or of a future existence, lienco 
employments, he made reason the groundwork it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable 
of his doctrine, and they have much to re-' cravings of human nature, the desire to revere, 
commend them, but his teachings have mer-1 and the longing for immortal life. That it 
god into gross idolatrous rites, the study of j has notwithstanding its want of these holds 
astrology and necromancy, fanatical observance on tho human heart, maintained itself not 
self-inflictions, such as dancing inflames, simply in existence, but as the ruling system, 
mutilating the body, practising abstinence and is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, 
seclusion. form for every true thinker a decisive proof 

Among his other celebrated literary labors of the existence of great and vital truths in 
undertaken in B.C. *190 and the following its theories, as well as thorough soundness and 
years, he edited the Yili king, and appended wholesomeness in the practical rules which it 
those annotations which have given the work dictates. By Chinese philosophy, must be 
its subsequent value. What philosophical understood Confucian philosophy ; and by 
views may have been attached to the Yiliking Chinese morality, the moral principles rooted 
of Wan-wang and Chou-kung by the conteni- in that philosophy. 

poraries of Confucius, we know not. That The works of Confucius, which are used by 
work, together with the other three works his followers, are called the “five canonical 
edited or compiled by Confucius, viz. the books,” and are held in the greatest veneration: 
Shoo-king and the Lc-ke, constitute the the whole tenor of these works iudioato mora- 
wholc of the ancient literature of China which lity and sound political views ; one political 
lias come down to posterity, and who have it extract must suffice. Let those who produce 
only, as it was explained, arranged or modified revenue be many, and those who consume it 
in passing through his hands. It is well few ; let the producers have every facility, 
known that he expressly repudiated portions and let the consumers practise economy, aud 
of it, as containing doctrines adverse to the thus there will be at all times a sufficiency of 
views which he held and strove to diffuse, revenue.” He was born B. C. 552, and died 
The names only of some celebrated ancient B.C. 470, aged 73 years .—Bow ring, Sirr’s 
books, one dating from tho times of Fuh-he China and the Chinese, VoL ii. p. 146. See 
himself, havo been preserved. It is these China; lvung. 

circumstances which constitute the labors of CONGANI, in the western parts of Tinne- 
Confucius, the commencement of a distinct velly, a hood or pent house, mado of reeds 
literary epoch. Apart from the labors of to protect the pe^on from rain. 

Confucius himself, the permanent literary re- CONGE A. In the neighbourhood of Maul- 

sults of this, the first of the two great philoso- main and Amherst, but rarely in the south- 
phic or literary epochs of China, are con- era provinces, the forest scenery is often orua- 
taiuedin the collection of works called the 1 mented with the numerous large purple bracts 
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surrounding the small inconspicuous flowers 
of a species of Congea. In the distance it 
bears a strong resemblance to the dogwood 
tree of the Ohio valley when in flower. There 
are three different species in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, C. azurea, 0. tomenfcosa, C. 
velutina, all called ka-yan, the same Burmese 
name. The leaves of C. villosa have a heavy 
smell and are used medicinally— Mason. 
W* Ic. O'Shaugh. p. 486. 

CONCHAS, Tam. Schleicbera trijuga. 

CONGO. A wood used in Madras fur fuzes, 

CONICOPOLV.TajM. An accountant, from 
Kanika, an account, and kapilu, a collector or 
supervisor. 

CONIFEILE, a natural order of Gvmnos- 
permous exogens, called by Dr. Liudley 
Pinace©, consisting of resinous, mostly ever¬ 
green, hard-leaved trees or shrubs, inhabiting 
all those parts of the world in which arbore¬ 
scent plants can oxist. In Sikkim and Bhootan 
there are twelve Conifer©, viz., 3 Juniper, 
Yew; Cu press us funebris, Abies Webbiana, 
A. Bruuoniana, and A. Smithiaua; Larch ;! 
Pinus excelsa and longifolia, and Podocarpus 1 
ueriifolia. Four of these, viz., Larch, Cup- 
ressus funebris, Podocarpus ueriifolia and 
Abies Bruuoniana, are not common to the 
north west Himalaya, west of Nepal, but the 
other eight are common. Of the 13 natives 
of the north-west mountains again, only the 
following five, Juniperus communis ; the Deo¬ 
dar, Pinus Gerardina, Pinus excelsa, and 
Cupressus torulosa are not found in Sikkim. 
Dr. Mason mentions the Pinus Latteri as 
growing in Tenasserim, and l)r. Brandis adds, 
Pinus Massoniana, Lamb., and Pinus Khas* 
siaua. Thunberg mentions many pines in Ja¬ 
pan, aud they are numerous in China. The 
conifer© of the Himalaya were described by 
Major Madden in 1846 to 18 i ( J. Dr. Cleghorn 
gives the following description of those in 
Kullu and Ktuigra. 

Cedrus deodara, Deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. Kelu, Grows on the north slope of 
Dhaola Dhar, and in Kullu. 

Pinus excelsa, Lofty pine, Kail, grows in 
Kullu, not in Kaugia. 

P. longifolia, Cliii or Cbir, the long leaved 
pine. Grows luxuriantly on north slopes, 
timber best at 4-5000 feet. 

P. gerardiuua, Gerard’s, or edible, pine. 
Neoza. A few trees across the Dhaola Dhar, 
near Classa on the 11avi. 

Picea Webbiana, Webb’s pine or silver-fir. 
Tos. The wood is not much valued, shingles 
are kid on the roofs of houses. 

Abies Smithiaua, Himalayan spruce. Rai. 
The rai is often 100 feet high, aud 5 feet in 
diameter. 


Cupressus torulosa, Twisted cypress. Deod¬ 
ara. At the head of the Parbati. 

Taxus baccata, Common yew. Bramlii or 
Rakhab. In Kullu very scarce, 

Juniperua excelsa, Pencil cedar. Leuri or 
Suri. On the crest of Dhaola Dhar and inLahul. 

He is of opinion that plantations of tho 
indigenous pines would not answer. At 
present we have no record of the growth of 
Himalayan conifers, but we know that they 
increase very slowly Mr. Batten states “ it 
is difficult in a garden, with every means of 
watering at hand, to show a good sized chir 
tree, Pinus longifolia, after ten years of care,” 
and the Rev. Mr. Parker think that Pinus 
longifolia trees of the diameter named below 
have the ages assigned to them or nearly so* 
Six inches in 20 ) ears, nine in 30, twelve in 
45, fifteen in 55, and eighteen in 70. 

Thu distribution of the Himalayan pines 
is very remarkable. The Deodar has not been 
seen east of Nepal, nor I ho Pinus Cerardiana, 
Cupressus toiulosa or Jimiporus communis. 
On the other hand. Podocarpus is confined to 
tho cast of Katmamluo. Abies Bruuoniana 
does not occur west of the Gogra, nor tho larch 
, west of the Cosi, nor funereal cypress (an in- 
j trodneed plant however) west of the Teesta 
1 in Sikkim. Of the twelve Sikkim and Bhu- 
] tan Conifer© (including yew, juniper and po- 
ducarpus), eight are common to the Nortli- 
! west Himalap (we.st of Nepal) and four are 
not: of the thirteen natives of the North¬ 
west Provinces, again, o.ily five arc not found 
in Sikkim, their names show how Euro¬ 
pean, either specifically or in affinity, the 
absent ones are. 1 have stated, ho continues, 

| that the Deodar is posdbly a variety of the 
Ced.tr of Lebanon. This is now a prevalent 
opinion, which is strengthened by the fact 
that so many more Himalayan plants are now 
ascertained to be European than had been sup¬ 
posed before they were compared with Euro- 
pcan specimens; such are the yew, Juniperus 
communis, Berberis vulgaris, Quercus ballota, 
Populus alba, and Euphratiea, &c. The 
woods of several of the Conifera are called 
cedars. But, in India, the term Bastard cedar 
is applied to the Guazuma tomentosa. Dr. Ste¬ 
wart gives the following Himalayan conifer©. 

Abies smithiaua. Wall. 

Cedrus deodara. Loud . 

Cupressus sempervirens. Willde. 

„ torulosa. Don. 

Juniperus communis. Lin . 

„ squamata. Don . 

„ excelsa. Bieb. . 

Picea Webbiana. Lamb . 

Pinus excelsa. Wall 
„ gerardiana. Wall. 

„ longifolia. lloxb. The chill. 
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CONNARUS MONOCARPUS. 

Tax us baccata. Linn. The yew. 

— Eng. Cy., p. 123, Hooker , VoL /, p. 256. 
Cal . Cat. Ex. of 1862, Drs. Brandis , J/ 
Cleghorn and Steionrt. 

CON1UM MACULATUM. Linn. 

Shokran Arab. Spotted Hemlock Eng. 

Banj-i-rumi ,, Koiieioa Or. of Di'»sc. 

Keerdamana of Bomray. Cicuta Eat. 

Hemlock Eng. 

Dr. Royle says there is little doubt of this 
being the Ku>moi/ of the Greek, and the ci¬ 
cuta of the Romans, but it must not, from 
the similarity of name, be confounded with 
Cicuta maculata. Cicuta virosa occurs iu 
Cashmere, where it is called Zahr-googul, or 
poison turnip, Salep e-Shaitan or Devil’s | 
Salep. Spotted hemlock is the shokran of the 
Arabs, who give kuniun as the Greek name. 
It is found in Europe, east of Asia and 
America. It is of importance in medicine, 
and derives celebrity from being considered 
to have been used as the Athenian state poi¬ 
son, by which Socrates and Phocion perished. 
The extract of hemlock is employed as ail 
anodyne in scrofulous or cancerous affections, 
in rheumatism, neuralgia, and painful nlcera- 
tions.— O'Shauyhnessy, page 371. Boyle. 

CONJEE MARAM. Tam. ? A light red 
coloured wood of Travancore, specific gravity 
(P650, used for furniture, &c. 

CO NJ EVER AM, a town west of Madras. It 
has a great pagoda which was taken by Clive 
on the 29th August and again in December, 
1751, and again in 1752. Jt is known in the 
south as Kan chi, It is celebrated as one of 
the holiest of the liindu cities of the peninsula 
of India, and it has both a Saiva and a Vaish- 
nava temple. Conjcveram was the capital of 
the Ohola kingdom, which held sway in the 
south of India, from the eighth to the seven¬ 
teenth centuries, when Shah-ji the father of 
Sivaji totally annihilated every vestige of their 
once great power. It was one of the most 
ancient and prolonged of all the Indian dy¬ 
nasties. See Hindu ; Sri Sampradaya. 

CONJEE. Hindi. Properly Ganji. race 
starch. 

CONKANI-HEMP. Crotalaria juncea. 

CON-MOO* Burn. 1 A tree of Tavoy, 
furnishing a good timber, used for buildings 
and boats. 

CONNARUS CHAMPIONII. Thw. A 
tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, grow¬ 
ing up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— Thw. 
Emm. PI. Zeyl. f, p. 80, 

CONNARUS MONOCARPUS. Linn. 

Doke-ka-det Bukm. | Badaleya-gass Singh. 

A tree of Burmah, and very abundaut in 
the hot, drier parts of Ceylon,— Tk Emm. 
PL Zeyl . /, p. 80, 


CONOCARPUS ACUMINATUS. * 

CONNARUS NITIDUS. Roxb. This 
is described by Voigt as a tree of Sylhet. 
Dr. McClelland, howover, says that in British 
Bunn ah it is a shrub about ten feet high, 
very plentiful, especially in the Rangoon 
districts, and affords an oil seed of small size, 
but rich in a sweet nil.— Voigt. McClelland. 

CONNARUS l’ANICUL VTUS. Roxb. 
A largo limber tnr* of Chittagong.— Voigt. 

! CONNARUS SPEC I OS A. 

Gwai-douk JJuitM. | Radon kadet Burm. 

Khwse touk „ J 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tonghoo districts, where 
it is known under the name of Kadcn kadet. 
It is plentiful in all the forests, growing scat¬ 
tered with teak in the Tounghoo district, 
and in the forests of Pegu. It is a large, 
heavy, and strong timber. Wood white- 
coloured, adapted to every purpose of Louse 
building, remarkable for the quantity of its 
seeds, which are of large size, abounding in 
sweet oil.— Dr. McClelland. 

CONNARUS UNIFOLIOLATUS. Thw. 
A moderate sized tree of the Central Pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 
3,000 to 4,000 feet ; rather rare.— Thw. Enum . 
Zeyl. 

CONNESSI BARK. Telltcherry Bark. 

Conmie Fjr. Corte-de-pala Pour. 

Curayia ; Curaija Guz. Chceree ; Kutaja Sins. 

Hind. Vcppalci Tam. 

Falapatta MAi.ua. Pala codija, Manoopala 
Codaga pala Mal. Tar., 

Conessi bark is the produce of the Wrigh- 
fcia (Neriinn) antidysentcrica, belonging to 
the natural order Apocynacere, anatixe of 
most parts of India. It is astringent and bitter, 
and is considered febrifuge ; the seeds of the 
plant are termed Indrajow. — Faulkner. Eng. 
Cyc.page] 22. O'tihanghnessy. 

CONOCARPUS ACUMINATUS. Roxb. 
Royk. 

Andcrsonia acuminata, Roxb. 

„ lanceolate, Rotller. 

Auogeiuaua aeuminatus, H'all. 

Yoong Bukm. Paslii. Tel. 

Pachiman Tkl. Panchi 

Pachcha raami ? „ 

Tliis is a large, very valuable, and plentiful 
timber tree, growing throughout the southern 
forests, along with the Conocarpus latiMus. 
In British Burmah it is almost equal to the 
Terminalu microcarpa in Bizeand the regular 
growth of its stem. Its wood is reddish 
brown, hard and strong, its breaking weight 
being 262 lbs, A cubic foot weighs lbs.50fco57, 
and in a full grown tree on good soil the aver¬ 
age length of the trunk to the first branch is 
80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells there at 
12 annas per cubic foot. It flowers during 
the cold season. This tree is valuable on ac- 
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CONOCARrUS LATIFOLIA. 


CONNELLY. 


count of its wood, which is exceedingly like, Madras. It is found about the sources of the 
aud fully as strong and as durable, if kept dry, Cmicau rivers, Kennery jungles, and on the 
as the C. latifolia, but exposed to the water, inland Deckan hills, where it has a stuuted 
it soon decays. Of course it is thus unfit for and gnarled form. Dr. Gibson also says that 
the marine yard, but equally fit for house in the Bombay forests, it varies in size from 
building when it can be obtained straight, a scrubby shrub to a great tree, according to 
which is seldom the case. But for its weight, soil and situation, and it seems to be as com- 
it would be most excellent timber.— Drs. Me- mon in the inland forests as it is in those of 
Cklland and Brandis, Mr. Rohde's MSS. the coast. The wood is described also by 
Voigt. See Anogeissus acuminates. Dr. Wight as very strong. It is also tough, 

CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. Boxb. and hence is much in use for the wooden 


W.& A .; IF. Jo. 

Andersonia altissima, Roxb. 

Anogeissua latifolius, Wall. 

Thoura, Hind. Telia neredu eliettu. Tkl. 

Dawura, Maim. Chivi manu. „ 

Thoura, ,, Siri manu. ,, 

Paawoogass. Singii. Dhoboo. Ukta. 

Vellai nagamaram. Tam. Nongoliah. „ 

Duca. Tkl. Pooroo. „ 

This large timber tree grows in the Dchra 
Dlioon,—in the Kenneri jungles, valleys of 
the Konkan rivers, on the inland Deklnin hills 
at Chillaime and Chittagong. It is one of 
the largest timber trees that are found amongst 
that chain of mountains, on the peninsula of 
India, which separates the Circars from the 
Nizam’s dominions, where it is a native. 
It grows in Ceylon to the north of Kandy 
up to 1,500 feet. It flowers during the 
cold season, in January and February. 
Its trunk is erect, straight, varying in length 
and thickness, the largest being thirty- 
live feet to the branches, and about six 
feet in circumference. In Coimbatore, it is 
a tall handsome tree, furnishing an excel¬ 
lent and very strong timber. The specimens 
tried there, though not the best, sustained 
500 lbs. Dr. Roxburgh speaks of it in very 
high terms. But Mr. Rohde could not learn 
that its timber was to be found of any 
size or value in Rajamundry or the Masuli- 
patam Circar, these being the only locali¬ 
ties in which he had met with it in 
common use, and he thinks its wood is over¬ 
estimated. He had seen many instances in 
which it has, though sound when put out, 
given way in buildings, and he had never seen 
it above a foot in diameter. On another oc¬ 
casion, Mr. Rohde says, “ if this be the wood 
known by the name of Seriman, given by 
Roxburgh, I must say I never met with any 
worthy of the character he gives it—it is the 


axles of carts. It is much used in agriculture 
and house building. This also is one of 
the trees which should be largely increased. 
Its timber is universally esteemed for almost, 
every economical purpose, house building, 
shafts and yokes, and general use for railway 
purposes, and makes very good cabinet furni¬ 
ture. Towards the centre, it is of a chocolate 
colour and is exceedingly durable. For house 
and ship building the natives reckon it supe¬ 
rior to every other sort—Pentaptera tomento- 
sa, and teak excepted. Captain Sankey writ¬ 
ing from Nagpore, says it is a white wood 
with a heart of a dark colour, and somewhat 
like rosewood. Its average length there is 12 
feet and girth 7 feet. It is so much prized 
by the natives of Nagpore for axle-trees, that 
but few trees are permitted to attain their 
proper growth. By all accounts, in Nagpore, 
about 20,000 axle trees arc made from this 
wood yearly. It is attacked by white ants. 
Though not obtainable in very large quantities, 
it ranks high as a rafter timber.— l)rs. Rox¬ 
burghGibson , Riddell , Voigt and Wight. Mj\ 
Rohde , T/noaites. Captain Sankey. See Ano- 
;eissus latifolius. 

CONOCARPUS MYSTIFOLIUM ? 

Karriahee. Hind ? 

Under these names was sent to the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1862, as a tree of Jubbulpore, a 
tough wood, but difficult to work ; tolerably 
.bundant (similar to Dowrah), grows along 
the banks of the Nerbudda.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1863. 

CONOCARPUS ROBUSTUS. 

Caibyah. Bi/rm. 

A very large and strong timber tree, grow¬ 
ing plentifully in. the Pegu, Tonghoo and 
Prome forests, along with teak. Adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making.— McClelland. 

CONNELLY, four distinguished brothers 


common timber of Masulipatara, where I ne- of this name served in India, Captain Edward 
ver saw a log of a size exceeding 12 inches Connelly, Captain Arthur Connelly, Captain 
diameter. The Tamil name given by Dr. John Connelly, and Henry Valentine Connelly, 
Wight is that of the white Eugenia.” Other all of whom were cut off prematurely. Two 
notes in our possession describe this as a large of them having been killed in action and two 
tree in some cases, but the stem is often so of them murdered. Captain Edward of the 
deeply furrowed as to prevent it yielding a 7th Bengal Cavalry was killed in battle in 
good plank. There is a fine specimen of this Affghanistan, October 1841. Captain Arthur 
tree in the neighbourhood of Sydapet, near Connelly was kept captive till his death or 
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CONSTABULARY. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


murder at Bokhara in 1842* Captain John 
Connelly was killed at Cabool in 1842. These 
three distinguished brothers perished in 
Affghanistan within a year of each other. 
Edward was killed at Toolian Durrah,(Purwan 
Durrah?)October 1840;Arthur,the celebrated 
traveller, went on a mission to Bokhara in 
August 1840, and is believed to have been 
murdered in prison with Colonel Stoddard ; 
John was killed at the capture of Cabool in 
July 1842. Their brother Henry Valentine 
Connelly, of the Madras Civil Service, was 
murdered at the instigation of Moplah fanatics. 

Captain Edward Connelly wrote on the 
Physical Geography of Seisthau in As. Jl. 
1839, Vol. IX, 710. On figures of gems and 
coins, in Bl. As. Trans. 1842, Vol. XI, 137. 
An account of the city of Onjeiu and its en¬ 
virons. Ibid, 1837, Vol. Vi. 831. Journal 
kept while travelling inSeisthan. Ibid. 1841, 
319. 

Captain ,7. Connelly wrote a Report upon 
Khorassan, Bl. As. Trans. 1842,Vol. XI. 116. 

Captain A. Connelly wrote on the White- 
haired Angora goat, Loud. As. Trans. Vol. VI, 
159. Overland Journey through Persia and 
Affghanistan to India. Loud. 1834, 2 Vols. 

CONORS, a genus of insects belonging to 
the order Diptera and the family Conopidoe. 
— Eng. Cyc. page 127. See Insects. 

CONOSTOMA SEMODIUS. A Rasorial 
crow, sub-family Parime, inhabiting the nor¬ 
thern region of Nepaul. 

MOULE, Reverend, a resident in England, 
who proposed the introduction of the dry 
earth sewage. It would be of enormous value 
in India, but its cost has precluded its gene* 
ral introduction. This was enjoined by Moses, 
and the deodorizing properties of earth have 
long been acknowledged and resorted to. 
Tainted meat is soon divested of any bad 
smell by being put a little while under ground. 
CONSERVE OF ROSES. 

Gulcaod Guz. I Gulkandu Tam. 

Gulcaud Hind. | Gul-kandu Tel. 

Consists of rose-petals and sugar mixed in 
certain proportions, and bruised in a mortar. 
The conserve of roses met with in the bazars 
of Bombay, is chiefly obtained from Surat.— 
Faulkner. 

CONSERVE OF VIOLETS, “gnlkand-i- 
banafsha ^ 

CONSPIRINA VAGABONDA. See 
Temia. 

CONSTABULARY has been extensively 
introduced in British India since the revolt of 
the Bengal Native Army, and to Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Robinson, C.S I., of the Madras C. S., 
the credit is chiefly duer. In regard to two very 
important branches of the administration, edu¬ 
cation and Polico, the credit is due to Mr, A. 
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J, Arbuthnot, C.S.I., and to Mr. Robinson, C. 
S. I. Madras has a right to be proud, and a 
comparison with other Indian governments is 
all in its favour. At the commencement of 1862, 
the experiment of the introduction of the new 
Indian police, established chiefly on the model 
of the English county constabulary, was 
made in North Arcot, a single taluq of a 
Madras district. At the end of 1862 not a 
taluq or town in the entire length and breadth 
of the Presidency remained unoccupied by 
| the new constabulary. Not a single soldier 
j remained away from the regimental head 
! quarters, in consequence of being employed on 
> semi-civil duty. When disturbances took 
place in the hill country of the Ganjara dis¬ 
trict, tranquillity was restored by the Go¬ 
vernment Agent with the aid of the Police 
only, in like manner a similar outbreak in 
! the Vizagapatam district was vigorously dealt 
i and order was restored without the military. 
In accordance with the system of a purely * 
I civil police force, the whole of the jails and 
I treasuries throughout the Madras Presidency 
j have been guarded, and escorts of treasure 
j have been supplied, by the new constabulary, 
j During 1861-62 they escorted £6,000,000 of 
i treasure, and guarded in the several jails of 
| the Presidency upwards of 7,000 prisoners. 
The average cost of the Treasury guards is 
found to amount to 1 \ pie per hundred ru¬ 
pees on the gross revenue guarded and escort¬ 
ed, while the cost of jail guards averages ru¬ 
pees 1-8 per mensem for each convict. The 
latter charge will be reduced by more than 
one : third when large Central Jails are com¬ 
pleted. In addition to the ordinary jail 
duty, the police guard and superintend the 
convict labor of 150 subsidary jails, without 
any, increase to the establishment or cost to 
the State. The Meriah Sacrifice Agency, 
which cost the State a lakh of rupees annu¬ 
ally, has been abolished, aud it3 object secur¬ 
ed by the employment of a special police force 
at the cost of 36,000 rupees per annum. 
Since the introduction of the new system, the 
graver kinds of crime have been succesfully 
met. The total cost of the Madras consta¬ 
bulary is 35| lakhs. For this sum of 3Jd. 
per head per annum, security of life and pro¬ 
perty is afforded to a population of nearly 
twenty-three millious, scattered over an area 
of upwards of oue huudred and forty thousand 
square miles. 

CONSTANTINE. See Aden, p 29. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, a town in Europe, 
the capital of the Turkish dominions, which 
extend to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
See Arabia, Ajem, Irak, Jews* 

CONSTANTINOPLE ERA subsisted 
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CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS. 


daring tbe Greek empire, and iu Russia till 
the reign of Peter the Great. 

CONSTELLATION. See Astronomy. 

Burj Hind. | Ta ya Burm. 

CONTINENTS. Nek-hkat. Burm. In 
hindu geography, the continents connected 
with each other are four, viz., Uturuknru, 
Purwawidesa, Aparagodana, rid Jambudwipa. 
— tlardu, Hattern Morjiehisiu, p. 435. 

CONTINGENT, a term applied in Biitish 
India, *.o designate the armies which, by 
treaty, the feudatory sovereigns keep. The 
Mysore contingent of 4,<;0J soldiers has been 
enrobed since tho treaty of Seringapatam. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s contingent of 8,000 
men, in six regiments of infantry, four of 
cavalry, and four batteries of artillery was 
established by the treaty of 1798. The con¬ 
tingent of H. H. the Maharajah Scindiah, of 
.5,000 cavalry, whose capital is Gwalior, was 
arranged for by the treaty of Gwalior of 
November 1817. In the same year a con¬ 
tingent of 300 men was arranged for from 
the Gaekwar at Baroda. Tho treaty of Bho¬ 
pal of February 1818, provided for a contin¬ 
gent of 600 cavalry and 400 infantry, and by 
the treaty of the 6th Jauuary 1818,uiaharajah 
Man Singh of Jodhporo undertook to fur¬ 
nish 1,500 cavalry for service with the British 
Indian array. The Indore contingent of 3,000 
cavalry horses by the maharajah Holkar by 
the XI article of the treaty of Mundesour was 
agreed to bo provided ready for service. 

CONULEUM. See Elmaginacem. 

CONUS, the cone genus of Gasteropodus 
Mollusca, founded by Linnaeus. The species 
are found in southern and tropical seas, and 
are very numerous. Lamarck records 181 
recent; and several of these include varieties. 

CONUS TEXT1ILIS, Linn., found at 
Aneiteuin of the New Hebrides, bites and 
injects a poisonous acrid fluid into the wound, 
occasioning the heart to swell and often endan¬ 
gering life, 

CONVENT OF ST, CATHERINE, is on 
the Jib'l Musa. 

CONVOLVULACEA2. R. Br. an order of 
plants, the bind weed tribe, in which there are 
about 28 genera and more than 450 species, of 
these there are in the West and East of Asia, 

6 Rivea. _ 2 Moorcroftia. C Convolvulus. 

31 Argyreia. 2 Quamoclit. 4 Aniseia. 

1 Blinkworthia. 3 Batatas. 1 Calystegia. 

4 Cfttonyctiou. 3 Pharbitis. I Hewittia. 

2 Sepiatemoii. 53 Ipomaea. 2 Neuropeltis, 

1 Skinnera. 4 Porana. 2 Evolvulus. 

4 Breweria. 1 Cressa. 

CONVOLVULUS. Wight, in leones, gives 
Convolvulus bicolor, calycinus, capifculatus, 
glomerafcus, hirtus, microphyllus, pentaphyllus, 
rhynospermus, and rufescens, several of tbe 
species have been transferred to other 
genera. 

C 


C. batatas, Mich, syn. of Batatas edulis, 
Choisy. 

C. bauhinisefoliis, Salisb. syn. of Ipomeea 
pescuprae, Sweet, 

C. braziliensis, Linn. syn. of Ipomsea pes- 
caprm, Sweet 

C. chinensis, Ker. syn. of Convolvulus 
arvensis, IAna. 

C. edulis, Thunb. syn. of Batatas edulis, 
Chouy. 

C. esculentus, Spren. syn. of Batatas 
edulis, Choky, 

C. gossipifolius, Spreng, syn. of Batatas 
paniculata, Chouy. 

G. gemellus, Linn. syn. of Ipomwa gemella, 
Roth. 

C. grandiflorus, Linn. syn. of Calonyc- 
tion granaiflorum, Chouy. 

C. gossipifoliux, Spteng. syn. of Batatas 
paniculata. 

C. hirsutus, lioxb. syn. of Batatas penta- 
phylla, Ch. )V. Ic. 

C. insignia, Spr. syn. of Batatas paniculata, 
Chois y. 

0. latiflorus, Desrous. syn. of Cahmyction 
graudiflorum, Choisy. 

C. macrocarpus. See Convolvulus arvensis 

C. malcdmi, Roxb. syn. of Convolvulus 
arvensis, Linn. 

C, maritimus, Desrous. syn. of Ipomsea 
pescaprm, Sweet. See C. Arvensis. 

C nil, Linn. syn. of Pharbitis nil. Choisy. 

C. nervosus, burm. syn. of Argyreia apeci- 
osa, Swt. 

C. paniculatus, Linn. syn. of Batatas pani¬ 
culata, Choisy. 

C. roseus, II. B. syn. of Batatas pani¬ 
culata. Choisy. 

C. speciosus, Linn . syn. of Argyreia spe- 
ciosa, Swt , 

C. soldunella. See Convolvulus arvensis. 

C. turpethnm, Linn. syn. of Ipomaea 
turpethum, R. Brown. Its lout is the 
Indian Jalap. 

CONVOLVULUS ARGENTACEU& 

Silver-leaved Convolvulus | Sumundersokh. Hind, 

Cultivated as a flower : the leaves and 
juice of the plant are acrid, and applied 
by the natives to stimulate sores. The seed 
is used along with salep inisri as an aphro¬ 
disiac : the half roasted leaves applied to the 
skin are escharctic: one tola of the seeds is 
a dose.— Gen. Med. Top , 

CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS. Linn. 

C. ChinenBis Ker . | C. Malcomi 

Cora Bindwood. Eng, | Him-padi, Hind. 

It is native throughout Europe in sandy 
fields and by roads, also in China, Persia, and 
some parts of India, is abundant as a weed 
all over tbe plains of the Punjab, and up to 
10,000 feet in the Punjab Himalaya* The 
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CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONIA. 


COOCII BAHAR. 


offioinal himpadi (deer’s foot) appears to be 
from this plant* It is said to possess a 
purgative quality, as also C. soldanella, C* 
maritimus, and C. macrocarpus.— Eng. Cyc> 

•pa ye 140. Dr. J. L. Steivart * 
CONVOLVULUS BI-COLOR. 
Two-coloured convolvulus. I Z'lrd-kulmi. Hind. 

A yellow and buff flowered Convolvulus 
cultivated in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 
181. 

CONVOLVULUS BRAZLLIENSIS, has 
an edible root. 

CONVOLVULUS DIAN^l. 

Moonlight convolvulus. | Chanda Hind. 

Cultivated in gardens, the large fragrant, 
white flowers open iu the evening and fade in 
the morning.— Gen. Med . Top. p. 180. 

CONVOLVULUS GANGET1CUS: Pink 
flowered Convolvulus. Cultivated as a flow¬ 
er, and also abundantly wild with several 
varieties of different colours.— Gen. Med.Top . 
p. 180. 

CONVOLVULUS MALABAUICUS. 

Payrnooslee, Tam. | K&ttu kelungu, Rjiickdk. 

A native of the Malabar coast ami of Cochin 
China, considered by farriers in India a good 
horse medicine.— O'Shaughnesst/ } page 506. 
CONVOLVULUS PLUR1CAUL1S. Chois 
Porpraug, Hind. I Gorakli panw, Hind. 

Baphalli, „ | Uudak, „ 

Common throughout the Punjab plains. 
It is eaten by cattle, and is reckoned cooling, 
and, used as a vegetable or given in sharbat. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

CONVOLVULUS REPENS. Linn. 

Wulhe keeray, Tam. | Vullie keeray, Tam. 

Ainslie's Mat . Med. p. 258- See Kulmee 
sag. 

CONVOLVULUS 11EPTANS. 

Kulmi shak, Beng. j Tootu kura, Tel. 

Mandavalli Can. I Oluavagum liumph Rheede 

A native of standing sweet waters, very 
common in India, affords a milky juice,which 
when dried, is nearly equal to scaminony in 
purgative efficacy. The tops and leaves 

are eaten in stew by the natives.— Ainslie. 
O’Shaughnessy, page 506. 

CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONIA. Linn. 

Sukmunia, Arab. I Mchmodeh, Hind. 
Sugmoonia, „ j 

A native of Syria and the Levant,recently 
discovered by Dr. Burn in Kaira in Guzerat. 
The proper juice when dried is called Scam¬ 
inony. The scammony of Aleppo occurs in 
fragments, scammony is often adulterated 
with concrete juices of a similar kind, 
with flour, chalk, sand, and earth. The 
most abundant harvest of scammony is in 
Smyrna and Aleppo. There are several 
modes of collection, which gives rise to cor¬ 
responding commercial varieties. The Arab 
name of this drug, Ul Sugmoonia, signifies 


the purgative. Several old preparations called 
a diagredium” (diaKp/jStov) are mixtures of 
scammony with sulphur and liquorice, and 
are now no longer used.— O'Shaughnessy, 
pages 500, 501. 

CONWAY, an officer of the Madras army, 
who rose to the rank of Colonel. He was 
selected while quite a young man, to be 
adjutant general of the army of Madras, at 
a time of trial, when the European officers 
had become disaffected, and he held that 
post up to the year 1837, when he died of 
cholera on the banks of the Kistnah, en route 
to be brigadier of the Uyderadad subsidiary 
force, and he was buried there. The army and 
the public erected a tablet to his memory 
inscribed— 

The Soldier’s Friend 
Conway, 

Adjutant General, 
obiit 

13th May 1837. 

Erected by the 
Army 
and by the 
Public. 

CONYZA. a genus of unimportant plants 
of the order Matricariacese. 

C. alopecuroides of Martinique, diuretic, 
syn. Pterocaulon alopecuroideum, D. 
C. 

C. authelmintica. Linn. syn. of Vernonia 
anthelmintics. Willd. 

C. balsamifera of India. Soomboong of the 
Javanese, syn. Blumea balsamifera. D. 
C. a substitute for sage. 

C. grandis. syn. of Blumea grandis. 

C. cinerea. L. } C . mollis. Willd. and C. 
purpurea. Linn. syn. of Vernonia 
cinerea. Less. 

COOCH BAHAR, is a native state ruled 
by a rajah subject to the supervision of a 
British Resident. It is situated between 
Bengal and Assam, on the N. E. frontier of 
British India, and is separated from the high¬ 
lands of Bhotau by the Dooars. Fallacotta is 
the most central town, for the Jungsta, Cha- 
moorchee, Bala, Bunns, and Beygoo passes into 
Tibet and Bhootan. The abolition of slavery 
in Coocli Behar has recently been formally 
proclaimed. Up till this proclamation, if 
a ryot or peasant owed a sum of money, and 
was unable to satisfy his creditor, he was 
compelled to give up his wife as a pledge, 
and possession of her was kept until the 
debt was discharged. It sometimes happened 
that the wife of a debtor was not redeemed 
for the space of one* two, or three years; and 
if, during her residence with the creditor, a 
family should have been the consequence, 
half of it was considered as the property of 
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the person with whom she lived, and half 
that of her real husband. The country has 
a most wretched appearance, and its inhabi¬ 
tants are a miserable and puny race. The lower 
ranks without scruple formerly disposed of 
their children for slaves,to any purchaser, and 
for a very trifling consideration ; nor was the 
agency of a third person ever employed. 
Nothing was more common than to see 
a mother dress up her child, and bring it to 
market, with no other hope, no other view, than 
to enhance the price sho might procure for it. 
Tamer's Embassyp, 11, Treaties, Engagements, 
and Snnnuds. Vol. VII. p. 367. 

COOKIA PUNCTATA, Rktz. 

Quinaria lansiurn, Lour. 

AVhong-pi Chin. | Wham-pi Chin. 

This fruit tree is a native of China and the 
Moluccas. It is a middle-sized tree bearing 
an edible fruit about the size of a pigeon’s egg f 
yellow on the outside. The flowers are small, 
white and fragrant. The yellow and very 
agreeable fruit has a white pulp, rather acid 
but sweet, and which is much esteemed as an 
article of diet in China and the Archipelago. 

There are two or three species, natives 
of the East, all known as Wampee trees. 
Hwangpi, or whampee, means yellow skin. In 
India it bears its rough skinned fruit in April 
and May : it grows iu clusters, containing a 
sweetish acid juice, resembling black currant 
iu flavour. The tree 1ms very dark green 
shining leaves, it has ovate,lanceolate,leaflets, 
acuminated, hardy, unequal at the base, is 
rather ornamental, and requires very little 
care.— Voigt, Riddell . 

COOKING WAGON. This is constructed 
somewhat like a battery caisson, so that the 
parts can be unlimbered and separated from 
each other. The “ limber,” or forward part, 
bears a large chest, which is divided into 
compartments, to contain coffee, tea, sugar, 
and corn starch, with a place also for two 
gridirons and an axe. From the rear portion 
rise three tall smoke-pipes, above three large 
boilers, under which there is a place for the 
fire, and under the fire a box for the fuel. 
Each boiler will hold fourteen gallons j aud it 
is estimated that in each one, on the march, 
ten gallons of tea, or coffee, or chocolate, 
could be made iu twenty minutes—thus 
giving ninety gallons of nourishing drink 
every hour. 

COOLEE, a name in use in British India 
to designate any labouring man, working for 
hire; also, the hire itself. The word is a 
corruption of the Tamil word Woleeya or 
Wozheeya Karen, a servant. Under this 
designation great numbers of the labouring 
classes of India have emigrated to Ceylon 
the Mauritius Bourbon, and the West Indies 
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The mortality on the voyage was so consi¬ 
derable,ranging up to 19 per cent, that emigra¬ 
tion agents were appointed at the Indianports 
under acts of the Council to control the 


emigration. 

COOLING MIXTURES, 

without Ice. 

Parts. 

Degree of cold. 

Nitrate of ammonia, wa- ) 


ter, . each ... 1) 


Nitrate of ammonia, earbo- J 

. 57* 

nate of soda, water each 1) 

Phosphate of soda,.9 j 

. 62° 

Sulphuric acid,. 4 J 

Sulphate of soda,. 8i 

Muriatic acid,. 5f 

. 50° 

Sulphate of soda,.6 1 

Dilute sulphuric acid,. 4j 

. 47« 

Phosphate of soda,. 9 j 

Nitrate of ammonia,.6 J 

. 47? 

Dilute sulphuric acid,. 4 | 

The fail of the thermometer 

is hero ealeu- 


lated from 50°, and the full effect is not pro¬ 
duced unless the materials employed, and the 
substance acted upon be previously cooled to 
that point. 

Cooling miv.tures with Jcc. 

Parts. 


Pounded ice or snow,... 

Common salt,. 

Snow or pounded ice, .... 

Common salt,. 

Nitrate of ammonia,. 

Snow,. 

Dilute sulphuric acid,... 

Snow, . 

Muriatic acid,....5j 

Snow,. 

Whited nitric acid,,..., 

Sn .. 

Muriate of lime,. 

Snow,.. 

C'ryst, muriate of lime,.... 

Snow,.. 

Crynt, muriate of lirno,. 

SuOW,.;. 

Cryst, muriate of lime,. 

Snow,. 

Diluted sulphuric acid,. 

—U'Shaughnew/, page 40 . 

COONAREli. Can. Cathartocarpus fistu¬ 
la. Pers. 


:i) 

.12 

From any tem¬ 
perature to—5* 

:! 

Ditto. 

.—25° 

J} 

From. 

...32° to—23* 

-:!! 

Ditto. 

.-27° 

ill 

Ditto.. 

.-30" 

■:U 

Ditto 

.~4<D 

:!! 

Ditto,. 

.—50” 

:il 

Ditto , 

.0° to—60* 

:11 

Ditto 

....40° to—73” 

■*io} 

Ditto . 

.68®to— 98° 


COONCHEE KOOREE, a tribe of the 
Korawa. 

COONCII GARROW. See Garo. 

COONOOR, in 11 °22' ; 76° 45', in the 
Nilgiri, S. E. of Ootacaraund. The hotel 
is 5,960 ft. above the level of the sea; the 
mean height of the Jakatalla cantonment, 
now called Wellington, is 6,100 ft. It is 
a favourite sanitorium for Europeans. Bait 
Schlag. 

COONR-MOONDLAor Cunr mundlais the 


name given at Benares to the day on which the 
seed sowing concluded, in the Lower Doab 
aud Beiswara, it is generally called Cooni 
Bojee and Huriur. It is usual amongst the 
hindus to devote this day to festivity, and 
amongst other ceremonies, to decorate th< 
ploughs, and to make the residue of th< 
seed-corn into a cake, which is partaken of ir 
the open field, and in part distributed t( 
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brahmins and beggars. A similar practice 
prevails in great Britain when the seed-cake 
and furmenty of All-Hallows are in request, 
In Tusser’s homely verses wo read— 

Wife, sometime this wecke, if the wether hold 

cleare, 

An ond of wheat-sowing we make for this yeare, 

Remember you, therefore, though I do it not, 

The seed cake, the pasties, the furmenty-pot. 
Elliot See Dulcajliar, lluriur, Uurpoojeo. 

COOPER, Sir Frederick, K.C.S.I, a Bengal 
Civil servant, who did much good service in 
the Punjab, during the revolt and rebellion of 
1857-58. 

COOPAY KEEK AY, Tam. Amarantus 
polystachyus. Lin. 

COORAN—1 A light brown coloured Pe¬ 
nang wood, used for planks for building, 

COOKBaN. See Kurban : Sacrifice. 

COORG(Codagu) is a British district, admi¬ 
nistered by a Superintendent under the Chiff 
Commissioner of Mysore; It is situated ip 
L. 12° 26' 2T, and L.74°30' 46It is bound 
ed ou the north by the Hemavati river; on 
the soulh by the Tambacheri pass; on the 
west by South Canara and North Malabar, 
and on the east by the Mysore country. It is 
60 miles long and 40 broad. (Joorg was survey 
ed by Lieutenant Connor of the Royal En 
gineers in 1817, who has written a very in¬ 
teresting memoir of the survey. Of 2,400 
square miles, 547 are cultivated, 1,705 cultu- 
rable and 148 uuculturable. There are 168 
miles of road. The rain-fall varied in 1868-60 
from 68*09 inches at Kembu Kolli in the south 
east to 95*25 at Mercara, the capital. The 
maximum temperature at 3 r. m. in May was 
83° and the mean 72<\ The minimum in 
December was 53° at 6 p. m.’ and the mean 65° 
The aspect of Coorg presents an entire forest, 
the long and narrow cultivated valleys enclos¬ 
ed within it, serve but to render those vast 
woods more striking. The whole of the east¬ 
ern boundary presents a remarkable line of 
demarcation exhibiting an almost uninterrupt 
ed and impervious wood from the Burmagery 
hills, till reaching the Cavery ; this space is 
wholly uninhabited. Advancing westward 
the woods decrease in density as the country 
improves in cultivation, and become gradually 
thinner till reaching the Western Ghauts, the 
immediate summits of which, partially bare 
of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. 
The Malbmbi Peak lying on the confines of 
Yelusavira and Yeddavanad is an exact cone, 
Coorg Proper gives'birth to the Cavery and 
two principal streams tributaries to it, the 
Soornawutty on the north and Latch muuteert 
uu the south. Neither of these streams 
are navigable in Coorg. In its area of 2,4001 
square miles, it has a population of 115,357. * 

m c 


There arc thirty-five judicial and revenue 
sub-divisions, and 507 villages. There are 
twenty-three magistrates of all sorts. The 
total cost of local officials and police of all 
kinds was Rupees 1,14,578 in 1868-69. In 
that year the land revenue was Its. 1,68,108 
and the gross revenue Rupees 5,08,143. The 
chief towns and their populations are 

Malmdeopete...3,825 Fraserpete ... 1,109 
Yirajapete ... 2,889 Sanivarsante... 498 
Somavarpete... 905 , Kodlipete ... 690 

The prevailing languages are Coorg, Cana 
rese, Malayalum, Tamil, Tuju, Hindustani 
and English. There are about 40,000 native 
Coorgs scattered throughout the country, and 
the number is believed to be decreasing. The 
Coorg race are called Koodaga, They are a 
tall, muscular, broad-chested, well favoured 
race of mountaineers. They are a handsome 
and well made race, and are far superior in 
physique to the inhabitants of the plains, 
whom they greatly despise. They are also far 
advanced in civilization and are very intelli¬ 
gent. The morals of the Coorgs are scarcely 
any better than those of most other races, and 
the vice of drinking has a deep and widely- 
spread hold upon them. They are divided into 
thirteen castes. They marry at a ripe age, 
buc the wives of brothers are considered as 
common property. They generally retain 
the old devil-worship of the Scythian Dravi- 
dian race, from which they are descended. 
Nearly all official appointments (cf which 
there are a very large number) under the 
Superintendent, are held by Coorgs, including 
the highest one of Assistant Superintendent. 
Mercara is beautifully situated iu almost the 

very centre of the country, and is 4,500 feet 
above the sea-level. A regiment of native 
infantry is always quartered in Mercara, in a 
fort winch was formeily the rajah’s palace, 
and which is a very spacious and substantial 
building. It is supposed to have been built 
for the rajah by an Italian, who is said to 
have suffered the usual fate of such pioneers 
of civilization, by being bricked up in a wall 
as soon as the building was finished. Vera- 
jenderpet is situated on the road leading to 
Cannauore from Mercara, and is 20 miles 
from the latter place. There is a cross road 
from Mysore, which joins the road to Cauna- 
nore a few miles below Verajenderpet, and 
along this road passes all the direct traffic 
between Mysore and the coast. Fraserpet is 
situated on the road to Mysore from Mercara, 
and it is also 20 miles from the latter place. 
The river Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, and 
forms the boundary between Coorg and My¬ 
sore, The S. \Y. monsoon, which always 
rages throughout Coorg from June to Novem¬ 
ber, is scarcely felt at Fraserpet, and on this 
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account the European and native officials re¬ 
side there during the wet season, returning to 
Mercara as soon as the monsoon ceases. The 
chief products of tho country are rice, carda¬ 
moms and coffee ; and experiments have been 
made in the cultivation of tea, cinchona, and 
cotton. Cardamoms grow wild in the jungles, 
and are merely gathered, dried and exported. 
In 1833, cruelties, carried on fora long series 
of years by the rajah, brought on him a war 
by the Indian Government, and afrer a 
series of operations, Coorg was captured 
after a battle on the 8th April 1834. He 
was of the lingaet Hindu sect. It was at one 
time hoped that the climate would be suit¬ 
able for coffee growing, but much of the 
money invested there by Europeans, in that 
branch of agriculture about a quarter of a 
million sterling, has been lost. The bug, the 
great elevation, and heavy rain have been the 
great opponents to its success. One estate of 
200 acres lias been stated to have yielded 100 
tons of coffee in a year, which is ten cwt. to the 
acre. The greatest yield ever obtained in 
Ceylon, was 15 cwt. The greater number of 
estates were opened on the ghat leading from 
Mercara to Mangalore, but the crops were 
yearly destroyed by the bug. The rainfall on 
this ghaut is probably greater than in any other 
part of Coorg, and appears to nourish the 
“ bug,” and to cause a rot amongst the foliage 
of the coffee trees, destroying alike branches, 
leaves, and fruit. The “ bug” also ravaged 
the Caunanore Ghat. Scarcely an estate in 
Coorg can be said to be quite free from the 
scourge, those situated on the ghats suffer 
much. See Bug. Coffee, India, p. 321, 326, 
Polyandry. 

COOllOOKOO OIL, on Brumadundoo. 
Argemoue Mexicana. 

Brumadundoo yennai, Tam. 

Brumaduudi Nooua, Tut. 

Faringi datura kn tel, Hind. 

This pale yellow, limpid oil, may be obtain¬ 
ed in large quantities from the round corru¬ 
gated seeds of the prickly poppy, Argemone 
Mexicana, which was originally introduced 
from Mexico in ballast, but now flourishes 
luxuriantly in all parts of India. It is some¬ 
times expressed by the natives aud used in 
lamps, but is doubtless adapted to other and 
more important uses. In North Arcot it costs 
from Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per maund— 
Madras Exhibition of 1855. See Argemone 
Mexicana. 

COORMEE, or CURMl. A large class of 
cultivators in the eastern and central portion 
of Bengal, few in Delhi and the Upper Doab. 
Under the different names of Coormee, or 

Koormee, Kumbbi, Kunabi, Koorabbee, they 
extend throughout the greater part of Hin- 
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, dostan, Berar, and the Western Decan. 

| They are famous as agriculturists, but fre¬ 
quently engage in other occupations. The 
Coormee women, like the Jatnee, assist the 
men in husbandry, and have passed into a 
proverb for industry. 

Bliulee jat kooubin kee k’honrpee hat,’h 

K'het liirawen apne pee ki sat,h. 

The Coormee of these provinces are said to 
have seven sub-divisions, which are usually 
enumerated as K/hureehind, Puturya, G/hor- 
ehuiiia, Jyswar, Canoujea, Kewut and Jlioon- 
eya.— Elliot. 

COOllOOMBRANAAD. A district of 
Malabar. See Curumbar, India, Kmnmaler. 

COORO OMBAR, a race of Wynaad. They 
are very docile, quick of imitation, and sla¬ 
vishly submissive to their moodely or head. 
This individual, like a patriarch of old, exer. 
uises undisputed power over his own family, 
numerically containing about twenty or thirty 
beings. Those employed by the coffee plan¬ 
ters are a little civilized, appreciating the 
comforts of life in a slight degree higher than 
their more savage brethren. 'They erect rude 
huts for the habitation of themselves and fa¬ 
mily, which are built on elevated ground, 
surrounded by jungles, and about six in 
number; they touch one another, and the 
whole present the form of a crescent. One 
larger than the rest, styled the cutcherry, is 
erected in the middle in the shape of a hall, 
for the sojourn of casual strangers : it is dedi¬ 
cated to their household deity, and the place 
cannot be contaminated by a slioed foot. They 
may be said to be ephemeral residents in 
these habitations; the presence of a sus¬ 
pected stranger in their vicinity, sickness, 
or other trifling but natural cause, will 
make them emigrate from one place to another, 
generally within the same district, and 
sometimes for miles away, but always prefer- 
ing lonesome localities and dense jungles. 
The Cooroombar does not stop for two weeks 
together in the same place; hence though 
some are partly civilized, they have not yet 
been brought into a settled mode of life. The 
extent of Government lands in Wynaad is not 
known, but Government also possess some 
forest lands towards Periah and Teriate, and in 
several spots over Wynaad. In the teak belt 
are several bands of Coorumbars, some of the 
Jani, and others of Moolly caste; they amount 
to about 

Coorumbur.... 200 Panniar and Pooliar 100 
Gurchea. 50 Chetty and Squatters 50 

The former live entirely in the forest. They 

are the only are men, aud without them it 

would bo difficult to work a forest. The 
Coorumbur ; through Mr headmen, are be)J 
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responsible, and the Chetty are also responsi¬ 
ble for thoir Panniar or farm slaves. The 
Coorumbur services are constantly called for 
by the wood contractor and the planter. 
They will not leave tbeir haunts in the forests 
for any time. 0. H. S. in Newspaper. Cleghorn 
Forest Report . 

COOROOMINGA, a beetle, the Butocera 
rubus, which penetrates the trunk of young 
oocoanut trees near the ground, and deposits 
its eggs near the centre. The grubs eat their 
way up and destroy the tree. 

COORU, one of the great families who 
settled in Hindustan. Many of them dispersed 
over India and Central Asia, amongst whom 
may be placed the Ootooru Cooru (Northern 
Cooru) of the Pooran, the Ottorocur© of the 
Greek authors. 

COOSY, a tributary to the Hoogly, also 
written Cosi and Kosi. It rises in the Ram- 
ghur district, lat. 23° 35', lou. 85° 58' runs a 
circuitous course, but generally S. R, into 
the Hoogly. Its length is 240 miles. 

COOT. Fulica atra. 

COOTANAD, a district of Malabar. See 
Kummaler. 

COOTE, Sir Eyre, K. c b., a British officer 
who Berved in the Carnatic from 1759, during 
the contests for supremacy between the 
British and the French. He was out manoeuv¬ 
red on the Palar river, but in 1760, beat M. 
Lully at Wandewash, recovered all the places 
iu the Carnatic, and captured Pondicherry. lie 
was a hardy, energetic soldier. He arrived in 
India in 1759, recaptured Wandewash, and 
in 1769 defeated MM. Lally and Hussy. 

COOTTOOPASSALEI KEERAY. Tam. 
Oopodaki Sans. | Poti Batiala koora Tel 

This is the Basella lucida. Lin . A imlie 
p. 253. 

COPAIFERA. Several species of this genus 
in the VV. Indies yield Balsam of Copaiva, 

COPAIFERA BIJUGA. See Copaiva, 

COPAIVA. Copaiba. 

Baurne de Oopahu Fa. j Capayva Sp. 

Kopaiva balsam Oku. | 

Copaiha is the fluid resinous exudation of 
several species of Copaifera, of C. Laugsdorffii. 
JJec, t of C. officinalis. Copaiba was first de¬ 
scribed by Marcgraaf and Piso in 1643; but 
the Bpeoies is uncertain, as the latter gives no 
figure, and the former only one of the fruit 
(supposed by some to be of Copaifera bijuga 
Willd). Jacquin, in 1763, described a species 
of Copaifera from Martinique, which he named 
C. officinalis, and wAich probably yields the 
copaiba obtained from the West Indies. It 
has, however, been ascertained that several 
species yield the copaiba of commerce. The 
wood-oil of some species of Dipterocarpus 
yields a substance closely resembling copaiba. 
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Faulkner . Royle , page 364. See Dipterocarpus 

lsevis. 

COPAIVA LANGSDORFFIL Seo Co¬ 
paiva. 

COPAIVA OFFICINALIS. See Copaiva. 

COPAL. This important resin exudes spon¬ 
taneously from two trees, Rhus copalinum, 
and Elceocarjms copalifer, the first being an 
American and West Indian, and the second an 
East Indian tree. Another variety of copal is 
obtained from the coasts of Guinea, and several 
species of Hymenoea, on the Amazons, are said 
to produce kinds of copal. The American 
copal occurs in commerce in flat fragments j 
whereas the East. Indian is generally obtained 
in roundish masses. The latter furnishes the 
finest varnishes. Fresh essence of ntine 
dissolves it completely, but old turpentine 
will not do so. It is stated that essence of 
turpentine, digested upon sulphur, will dis¬ 
solve double its own weight without letting 
any fall. The oil of rosemary also dissolves 
copal with great readiness. Au excellent 
varnish may be made by dissolving one part 
of copal and one of essence of rosemary, with 
from two to three parts of pure alcohol. Co¬ 
pal is largely imported into Bombay from 
Zanzibar, the major portion of which is re¬ 
exported to England, and occasionally to 
Fiance and Calcutta. Copal is liable to be 
confounded with anirae, when the latter is 
clear and good, but the solubility iu alcohol 
furnishes a useful test—the anime being 
readily soluble iu this fluid, while copal is 
sparingly so. Copal is also brittle between 
the teeth, whereas anime softens in the mouth. 

COPAL VARNISH is a solution of the 
copal gum resin in equal quantities, and lin¬ 
seed oil, oil of turpentine, spirits of wine or 
alcohol; it is used for japanning snuff-boxes, 
tea boards, and similar articles. Copal 
varnish and amber varnishes are also much 
employed by the artist and by the photo¬ 
grapher for the preservation of their 
works. The latter is perhaps superior to any 
of the other. Far less attention is paid to 
the peculiar properties of varuishes than could 
be desired. The artist employs a varnish for 
the purpose of securing his labours from tha 
1 combined influence of light and air; but it 
must never be forgotten that he is employing 
a material which is itself constantly passing 
by the absorption of oxygen, into a state of 
disintegration. We know that many vanriahea 
rapidly change colour, and that some are 
more liable to crack than others are. A few 
preliminary experiments may be made of 
great value. For example, if portions of 
| various samples of varnish are spread upon a 
plate of glass, and dried, we Ixave tke meana 
I of determining many important points. Covet 
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one half of the varnished glass with an opaque 
screen, and expose the other half to sun-shine 
day by day \ by placing the glass upon a 
sheet of colourless paper, it will be seen 
whether any colour has been imparted by the 
action of the sunshine. After a few days, if 
the whole arrangement is placed in spirits of 
turpentine, the varying degrees of solubility 
may be noted ; and from this may be deter¬ 
mined the rate at which, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, oxygen is absorbed—the rate, 
indeed, at which the elements of destruction 
proceed. Thus a considerably greater degree 
of permanence may be secured, than when 
the artist, trusting only to the varnish-maker, 
employs a preparation about which he knows 
nothing .—Robert Hunt , in London Art 
Journal oj December ,1858. Binylow Ilf. 83. 

COPALITE, or mineral copal, is found in 
ligniform pieces near Quilon, under l:\terite. 
It is also dug out of the earth in the west¬ 
ern part of tropical Africa, from sandy soil 
with thorny bushes, and the only large tree 
growing is the Adansonia. The digging is 
from two to ten feet or more, and it is found 
in various shapes and sizes, from a hen's egg 
■to a child’s head. Of the three colours, yellow, 
red and while, the first makes the best var¬ 
nish, and brings the highest price. 

COPALM BALSAM is a product of the 
Liquidamber styraciflua. 

COPARI, properly Cobbari tengai, Tam. 
Copra, kernel of cocoa nut. 

COPAULDROOG, taken by storm on the 
14th May 1819. 

COPE, Henry, wrote on the ruined city 
pf Itanade, Sindiah’s dominions, in Bl. 
As. Trans. 1848, vol. XVII. 1079.-0n the 
ruined city of Ferozabad. Ibid, 1847, vol. 

XVI.; 1848, vol. XVII. 971_On the silk 

manufactures of the Punjaub Lahore Agri- 
Trans. 1852. See Silk. 

COPERNICIA CERIFERA. See Carnau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA. Sing. Coffee. 

COPIKACHU, also Atraagupta, Sans. 
Mucuna prurita. 

COPPER. 


dantly diffused in nature, being found native 
as au oxide, a sulphuret, a sulphate, carbo¬ 
nate, urseuiate, and phosphate. Copper is 
found in Persia, India, Sumatra, Borneo and 
Japan. Copper ore in the form of sul¬ 
phuret is chiefly abundant in Rarogurh in 
Shekawattie : near Ajmeer the carbonate of 
I copper is found in small veins, and in con- 
jncxion with ores of iron .—(Genl Med , Top . 

I p. 169.) A silicate of copper occurs in Nellore 
! collecturate, but not in workable lodes. Cop- 
I per ores are found in the Jeypoor dominions, 

' and in the vicinity of Nejeebabab, Nagpore 
and Dhumpore, places lying betwixt forty 
and fifty coss east of Sirinagur; two cop¬ 
per mines are worked during eight months of 
the year. A copper mine was discovered by 
Mr. J. B. Travers, then Collector of the On- 
gole district, betwixt Poodala and Ardinghie ; 
which, for a short time, attracted notice, but 
seems to have fallen into disuse. The pro¬ 
duce was a variegated purple ore, containing 
a considerable portion of iron. Captain Ar¬ 
thur of the Corps of Engineers mentioned to 
Ur. Ainslie, that the green carbonate of cop¬ 
per called malachite, is a product of Travau- 
core, but of late this has not been heard of: 
the copper ore of Japan is certainly the 
finest in t he world, and is an article of 
trade from the island. Copper is also found in 
Tibet, in the Burman dominions, in Nepaul, 
and in great abundance in Sumatra, where it 
is by all accounts combined with much gold. 
By Le Gentil’s description of thePhilippine is¬ 
lands, this metal is common. Dr. Heifer says, 
that the copper on the Lampei Islands is 
worthy of attention. Mr. O'Riley states that 
specimens of copper ore have been brought 
from several islands of the Mergui Archipela¬ 
go, all of the same character, viz, the grey cop¬ 
per ore containing from forty to fifty parts of 
the metal in combination with antimony, iron, 
and sulphur. He has also traced the existence 
of the sulphuret of copper on the Atnran; and 
Dr. Mason had a fine specimen of the green 
carbonate, or malachite, brought him by a 
Burman, who said he received it from a Karen 
who represented that it was found near the 
head-waters of the Ataran ; and other natives 
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Lat. 

Tambram 

Tel. 

Venus of the ancients,, 

Ragci 


Copper, gold and silver, are the most an- 


have assured him that the same mineral ex¬ 
ists up the Salwen. The blue carbonate of 
copper is seen in the same specimen united 
with the green carbonate. The natives say it 
is found in Province Amherst, but he has seen 
it only in specimens from Cbeduba near the 
coast of Arracan. {Mason). Copper ores have 
been found in Sumatra, Celebes, and Timur. 
In the two former, mines of it are said to be 
worked, but if such be the case, even their 
locality has certainly never been shown. The 
probability is that this metal has always been, 
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as it now is, imported. Tbe prevailing name pear in a soft, friable, red, yellow, and liver' 
for it is tambaga, a corruption of the Sanscrit coloured or garnet-coloured earth, but upon 
tamra. (Crawfurd Diet, page 116). It has been digging a couple of feet below the surface of 
discovered in the island of Borneo, and it has the ground, the veins become a compact 
been long known to exist in Sumatra and Ti- liver-coloured mass, spangled with shining 
mur. The utensils made of this metal in those particles of copper; the whole enclosed in a 
islands always contain some iron, and the soft friable apple-green, yellow or white fcls- 
bars or cakes into which it is cast when sold pathic rock. Traversing the copper from 
for unalloyed copper, require much labor to north to south small veins of lead appear, 
make them pure and malleable. The copper which occasionally form the containing walls 
found in Japan contains gold in all<>y ; it to the copper. Mr. Vincent traced the vein 
occurs in the market in small red bars, six of copper tor about 100 feet east and west, 
inches long, flat on one side, and convex on and dug to the depth of two feet only. With 
the other, weighing 4 or 5 lbs. each ; this cop- the aid of coal, dug from Banslee Kullahin 
per is the most valuable of any found in Asia, the Kajmuhnl hills, he smelted some of the 
The Chinese and Dutch exported upwards of ore, which gave a return of 30 per cent, of 
2,000 tons annually. South American copper good copper; inferior specimens, mostly 
is brought to the China market, and from water-worn pieces picked up on the surface, 
England and the United States, but it is gave 25 per cent. 

scarcely ever landed; much of that in slabs The mountainous parts of Nepaul are rich 
is sent on to India, and that in sheets, rods, in mines of iron and copper. The produce 
and bolts is used by the foreign shipping, of the former is smelted in other hills than 
There is a natural alloy found in China, known those whero the ore is found. The copper 
under the name of white copper, which is used is of a very superior kind, and before the 
by the natives in great quantities, and pre- opening of a trade between England and 
vents tbe consumption of foreign copper. India, was preferred for consumption in the 
The constituents are not known, but cop- territories of the king of Oudii to that ex- 
per and iron are probably the chief. It is a ported from Britain. Its supersession by 
singular mineral, seems peculiar to China, and the European product, doubtless arose from 
has been supposed by Dr. Black to owe its the difficulty and expense of transportation 
distinguishing colour to an alloy of nickel, through a mountainous tract, having no hr- 
(Ains. Mat . Med t page 53.) It is used for vigable rivers, and the ignorance of the Ne- 
dish covers, candlesticks, tripods, plates, <kc. paulese in the arts of mineralogy and metal- 
<kc., which when new and polished, look al- lnrgy. Lead mines, yielding also a propor- 
most as well as silver. Acetate of copper j tion of silver, are to be found in Moulkote, 
(arugo, verdigris) is, like the sulphate, a com- and it is supposed that there are gold mines 
mon bazar article in India. Verdigris is pre- to the north, though as yet no traces of gold 
pared on a large scale by strewing copper plates have been discovered excepting in the beds of 
with grape husks. During the fermentation < the torrent which rush through Kachar to the 
of the traces of sugar in the husk, the copper eastward. Copper has been pointed out near 
combines with oxygen, and the oxide with | Beila, in the province of Luz, on the western 
acetic acid formed by the grape sugar. The j frontier of Lower Sind, by Captain Del Hoste 
process is extremely tedious. A very good and Captain Harris ; in Kumaon, by Lieute- 
article can be made by using tamarind pulp nant Qaafurdand Captain Durand; at Porkee 
instead of the grape,— [Beng. Phar. p. 324.) and Dhanpoor, by Captain Richards ; at 
Copper has been discovered in Singha- Almorah and in Affghauistnn, by Captain 
nn: iu mines in Kumaon and Gurwhal, at Drummond. It is said to have been worked 
Pokree and Dbanpore in the territory of Luz in Cutch, and to occur on the Neilgherries 
near Bela : in mines of Deoghur: at Darjee- and near the Pooprlah Ghaut. [Smith's Ne- 
ling, at Ajmir. Copper mines occur at paut. Bombay Times) At Kotah, the coal- 
Papulee, Pringlapanni, Murbuggettee, and old field is about 1J mile in width from east to 
mines at Kerraye, Belar, Ilaie, Seera. Toma west, that is, so much of it lies within Bri- 
Cottee, Dobree and Dhunpore. Rich veins tish Sigrowlee. To the north it reaches to 
of copper ore are said to occur about 80 miles within two miles of Oondhce, or about ten 
from Amarapura. Jn the Beng. As. Soc. miles, and although not free from faults and 
Jour. No, 1 of 1851, p. 1, mention is made dislocations, ten miles west of Palgunge (that 
of the oopper of Deoghur or Byjnath, a small village being eight miles south of Kurkur- 
town in zillah Beerbhoom. The surface veins bam) near to tbe village of Burgundah, cop- 
run east and west, and' present the ore in ir- per ore is to be found. The people at the 
regular masses of $ of an inch broad, so much village have a tradition that long ago oopper 
corroded by atmospherical influence as to ap- in large quantity was obtained from the mine, 
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A shaft was once sunk to a depth of seven¬ 
teen feet and then abandoned.— Smith's Re¬ 
port of the Sigrowlee and Karhurbaree Coal¬ 
field *!, p. 10. 

Copper is dug from tlio mines of ICeban and 
A rguna, situated in the two branches of Mount 
Taurus that enclose the valley of Lophene. 

Copper ore is said to occur in an island, 
just below Yelgurrup in the Ramgir circar 
of Hyderabad. Copper ore occurs in Knmaon. 
From Gurgaon, there was sent to the Panjab 
exhibition a piece of copper pyrites, which is 
a usual ore of this metal. Also specimens! 
of good copper ore from the Hisaar district, 
and of the metal got from it; from Pelang in 
Knluand from Manikarn near Knlu in the 
Kangra district, some copper pyrites, and 
blue carbonate of copper from Spiti. From 
Rondu, 16 marches beyond Kashmir, c«>p- 
per glance, copper is found in Kashmir but 
is not yet an article of trade. 


remains little altered fo 8 or 10 oz., after 
which it becomes whiter. The alloys from 8 
to 16 oz. are much used for furniture work : 
in all cases the metal is annealed before the 
application of the scouring or cleaning pro¬ 
cess. The alloy of zinc and copper retain 
their malleability and ductility well to about 
8 or 10 ounces to the pound, after this the 
crystaline character begins slowly to prevail. 
The ordinary range of good yellow brass 
that files and turns well is from about 4^ to 
9. oz. to the pound. The following propor¬ 
tions have been taken from C. Holtzapfel’s re¬ 
marks The quantities show the proportions 
to 1 lb. of copper. 

Half to 1£ oz. zinc is added to copper 
when used for castings as pure copper gene¬ 
rally does not cast sound : the usual umde is 
by adding 2 to 4 oz. brass to lib. 6 oz. 
copper : brass that bears soldering well, Bristol 
brass, is said to be of this proportion. 


The primary formations of the Australian 
continent are equally metalliferous with those 
of south-eastern Asia. Copper ores have been 
found as long ago as 1802 at Port Curtin, 
near the southern extremity of the ran^e 
which extends along the north-east coast. 
Flinders met with indications of copper at 
Good’s Island in Torres Strait; but his sug¬ 
gestion does not seem to have been followed 
up by the naturalists attached to subsequent 
expeditions (Flinders' Voyage to Terra Aus¬ 
tralis, Vol J7,p. 120.) Lead and copper mines 
have been worked in South Australia for some 
years past, and others have been opened re¬ 
cently in the western coast range, a little to 
the north of Swan river, Hematitic and 
specular iron ore and copper pyrites, have 
been found on the north-west coast near 
Admiralty Gulf.— Kinneir's Geographical 
Memoir, p , 258. McCulloch's Commercial 
Dictionary , p. 398. Bombay Times , June 
19. Piddington in Beng. As. Soc, Jour. 
Crawfttrd's Dictionary , Mason's Tenasserim. 
Irvine Gen. Med. Top. of Ajmir , O'Shnugh- 
nessy , Beng. Pharm . Beng. As. Soc., Tr. 

1S41 to 1844. Heyne's Tracts , Bomb. Geog . 
Soc. Tr. vi. 117. Friend of India , 28 th Feb . 
1850. Finders' Voyage. Powell , Hand Boole , 
Smith Nepaul. Smith's Report on Sin grow- 
lee. See Deoghur. Elburz. Iran. Japan. 

COPPER, ACETATE OF. 

Zanj»r Arab. Senun: Maiai 

Theng-lwa Bprm. Taibembm 

Pitra illND. Zaagar Pkks, 

Vangala Patchi Tam, 

COPPER ALLOTS are largely used in 
India, alloyed with zinc, brass, tin and lead. 
The red color of copper slides into that of 
yellow brass at about 4 or 5 oz. to the lb„and | 
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8 oz ordinary brass less fit for soldering 
than 6 oz., being more fusible. 

9 oz. to 16 oz. Muntz pateut sheathing. 40 
zinc to 60 copper is the best proportion, it is 
cast in ingots, heated to a red heat, and at 
that heat rolled and forged for bolts &c. 

12 oz. spelter for soldering iron: pale yellow 
metal for dipping in acids is in this proportion. 

16 oz. soft spelter solder for ordinary brass 
work, 2 oz. copper to 1 lb. zinc a hard crys- 
taline metal used for laps, polishing disks, &c. 

ALLOYS WITH TIM. 

The tin alloy is scarcely malleable at 2 
ounces, it soon becomes very bard, brittle and 
sonorous; alloys of to 2| easily assume 
the maximum of hardness without being crys- 
taline. Native smiths render the mixed metal 
malleable with greater proportions of tin, so do 
the Chinese for their gongs and cymbals, by 
gently striking it while hot, at repeated heat¬ 
ings : some years ago bronze sheathing for 
ships was prepared on the same principle. Na¬ 
tives call such malleable bell metal “ akkansu” 
(Tel). It is formed into vessels for containing 
acid food, buttermilk, Ac. 

I oz. of tin to 1 lb. copper—a soft gun metal. 

1 \ „ harder, fit for wheels to be cut with 
teeth. 

1 i „ to 2 oz. brass ordnance. 

2 „ hard bearings for machinery. 

2.J „ very hard do 

3 ,, soft musical bells. 

3$ „ Chinese gongs and cymbals. 

4 „ house bells. 

4J „ large bells. 

largest bells. 

1\ „ to 8£ speculum metal. 

WITH LEAD. 

1 lb, of copper to 2 oz. a red colored ductile 
alloy, 
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6 oz. common pot metal is brittle when 
warmed. 

The alloy with lead chiefly used on account 
of the facility with which it can be turned 
or filed. 


Zangbar Ak. 

l)ok ta-tsha Burm. 

Blueatone Eng. 

Bluevitriol 

sulphat of copper „ 
Sulfate do Cuivre Fu. 

Kupfer Vitriol Ger. 


Tutiya, Nilatutia Hind. 
Cuprum vitriola 
turn; Lat. 

Vitriolum cscruleum „ 
Cupri Sulphas „ 
Turushu; Nila 
tutam Tam. 


WITH ZrNC, TIN ANDLKAD. 

l£*oz. tin, £ zinc, 16 copper; pumps and 
works requiring great tenacity. 

tin and 2 oz. brass to 16 copper, 
to be cut into teeth. 

2} 16 for turning work. 

1 £ 16 nuts of coarse threads I 

and bearings, | 

Melt the copper alone, the brass in a 
separate crucible, the tin in a ladle, the two 
latter are added to the copper when it is re¬ 
moved from the furnace ;tho whole are stirred 
together, and poured into the moulds. 

Ordinary yellow brass is rendered very 
sensibly harder by a small addition of tin, >ay 
J to £ oz. to the lb. On the other hand by tho 
addition of a like quantity of lead, it becomes 
more malleable and cuts sharply. Rr.iss be- j 
comes a little whiter for the tin and redder 
for the lead j the addition of nickel to brass 
constitutes German silver. 

Gun metal (copper and tin) by the addition 
of a small proportion of zinc mixes better, and 
the malleability is increased without materi¬ 
ally reducing the hardness. Lead in small 
quantities improves the ductility of the metal, 
but at the expense of its hardness and colour, 
it is seldom added. 

Pot metal (copper and lend) is improved by 
the addition of tin, and the three metals will 
mix in almost any proportions. Zinc may be 
added to pot metal in very small quantity, 
but when the zinc becomes a considerable 
amount, the copper takes up the zinc forming 
a kind of brass, and leaves the lead at liberty, 
which in a great measure separates in cooling. 
Zinc and lead are indisposed to mix alone, 
though a little arsenic assists them union by 
M killing” the lead as in shot metal; antimony 
also facilitates the combination of pot metal, 
—7 lead, l antimony, and 16 copper mixed 
perfectly at the first fusion, and the mixture 
was harder than 4 lead 'and 16 copper, and 
apparently a better metal.— Mr. Rohde MSS . 

COPPER SMITH. The small green Bar- 
bet, Megalaima viridis, GmeL It is common in 
the peninsula of India, where it is known as 
the coppersmith. It generally perches on 
the top branch of a tree, and the sound of its 
voice is “took, took, took,” continuously, 
almost identical with the sound produced by 
striking a metal vessel. 

COPPER, Sulphate of. 
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This salt is produced naturally in the water 
of many mines. It was no doubt employed 
by the ancients as it was by the Arabs and 
Hindoos. It is a common bazar article in 
India, being inannfactmed in many parts of 
Bengal and the eastern Islands; it is easily 
prepared by heating copper to redness in 
contact with the air, removing the black 
scales which form, ami dissolving these in 
dilute and boiling sulphuric acid, and crysta¬ 
lling. In the refining of silver it is inciden¬ 
tally prepared in very large quantities.— 
(lleng. Rhar. p. 322.) It is much used in 
dy»*ing operations, in the printing of cotton 
and linen, and for vaiious other purposes in the 
arts. It has been employed to prevent dry 
rot by steeping wood in its solution, and is a 
poweiful pre.'-ervative of animal substances; 
when imbued with it and dried, they remain 
unaltered. It is obtained by the decomposi¬ 
tion of copper pyrites, in the same manner as 
green vitriol from iron pyrites. It is manu¬ 
factured for the arts from old copper sheating, 
copper turnings, and copper refinery scales. A 
little sulphate of copper or blue vitriol mixed 
with the rice or flour paste, used for joining 
papers, very effectually keeps these destruc¬ 
tive pests at a distance.— Royle< Beng. Vhar . 
p. 322. 

COPPEIl-WARE and tutenague utensils, 
with coral and glass beads, all form a small 
portion of the Chinese trade to India ; the 
Chinese seldom use glass beads as ornaments. 

COPPERAS, syn. of blue vitriol, cyprinn 
vitriol,roman vitriol, sulphate of copper. See 
Blue stone. Copper, sulphate of 
COPPER cash of the Chinese, 1200 go to 
a dollar. 

COPPER PASTILLES, pastilles contain¬ 
ing sulphate of copper, “ Neela toota, ” flimR 
when burned destroy bugs, musquitoes and 
fleas, using three or four in a day. 

COPPER tea pots or vases are imported 
from Yarkand. 

COPRA. Hind. Guz. 

Nari Kela Sans. I Kobara tengai Tam. 

Kobari ten-kaia Tkl. | 

This is the dried albumen or kernel of the 
cocoan ut* In preparing the copra of commerce, 
the kernel of the cocoanut is taken out when 
fully ripe, divided in the middle, and dried. 
It is used as an ingredient in curries and in 
medioine, and is largely exported from Iudia. 
The kernel of the cocoanut has much the taste 
of a filbert, and is a valuable ingredient in 
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curries. It is considered as very nutritious, among the Mishmee, Lamas, and Assamese : 
The correct liindi word is K’hopra.— Ainslie, quantities are sent down to Assam in neat 
Faulkner, Seeman, See Cocoanut: Cocos little baskets with open meshes, made of narrow 
nucifera. strips of rattan, and measuring 3 to 4 inches 

COPRIS, one of the Coleoptera. in length by 2J in breadth, and U in width ; 

COPROPHAGOUS BEETLES. See Cole* each basket contains about an ounce of small 
optera. pieces of the root from 1 to 3 inches long. 

COPROVIS VIGNEL syn. of Ovis The taste is intensely and purely bitter, 
aries. very lasting, with only a slight aroma. On 


COPSYCHUS, a genus of birds of the 
order Insessoros, Fam. Merulida),and Sub-fa¬ 
mily Saxicolinae. 

COPSYCHUS SAULARIS. The Dial 
bird ; it is common in Ceylon. 

COPT, a race in Egypt, about 150,000 
souls, following Christianity. Though more 
or less mixed with other races, they are the | 
undoubted descendants of the ancient Egypti¬ 
ans, The Coptic language became almost 
extinct as a living tongue in A.D. 1700. 
They now for the most part speak Arabic. It 
was found, when the hieroglyphic letters were 
written in English letters, that the words 
formed were in the main Coptic, with a slight 
admixture from the Hebrew and other 
tongues \ and that the language of the ancient j 
Pharaohs did not differ so much from the 
language of their modern descendants, as 
modern English does from that of Alfred the 
Great. With this key, learned men, who 
knew Coptic, have been able to read the 
hieroglyphics. They have now an alphabet, 
grammar and dictionary, and any person may 
learn to read the mysterious language on the 
monuments of Egypt as easily as Greek or 
Latin. The language, though in the main 
Semitic,has a considerable mixture of Aiian,or 
Indo-Germanic loots. The Turks call them, 
in derision, the posterity of Pharaoh, but their 
uncouth figure, their stupidity ignorance, and 
wretchedness, do little credit to the sovereigns 
of ancient Egypt. Of the diminution of the 
numbers of the Copts, some idea may be 
formed from the reduction of the number of 
their bishops. They were seventy in number 
at tho period of the Arabian conquest. They 
are*nowonly twelve, and most of these are 
settled in Upper Egypt.— Bunsen'sEgypt. Cal, 
Rev. No. 73. Septr. 1861, p. 118. Niebuhr's 


mastication the root tinges the saliva yellow. 
In North America, the Coptis trifolia is much 
employed as a bitter tonic. Coptis teeta root 
brings a very high price, and is deemed atonic 
remedy of the greatest value, Its influence 
in restoring appetite, and increasing the di¬ 
gestive powers, are very remarkable. It did 
not seem to exercise any febrifuge virtue, but 
under its influence several patients recover¬ 
ed from acute diseases manifestly, and very 
rapidly improved in strength. The dose was 
5 to 10 grs. of the powder, or an ounce of the 
infusion thrice only. Latterly, medical offi¬ 
cers have used it as a substitute for quinine, 
both in remittent fever and in common agues. 
The tincture is a bitter tonic, and its fla¬ 
vour and colour are much more agreeable 
than the tincture of Colomba.— Beng. Vhar. 
p. 422. O' Shaughnessy, pages 162, 163. 
COQUE Dbi LEVANT. Fr. Cucculus 

indicus. 

COQUILLA NUTS are produced in South 
America, in the Brazils, hy Attalea funifera, 
according to Martins, or the Cocos lapidea of 
Gartner; the latter title is highly descriptive. 
The plant might advantageously be introduced 
into Southern Asia. The Coquilla nut shell is 
nearly solid; with two separate cavities, each 
containing a hard, flattened, greasy kernel, 
generally of a disagreeable flavour : the cells 
occasionally enclose a grub or chrysalis, which 
consumes the fruit. The passages leading 
into the chambers are lined with filaments or 
bristles, and this end of the shell terminates 
exteriorly in a covering of these bristles, which 
conceal the passages: this end is consequent¬ 
ly almost useless, but the opposite is entire¬ 
ly solid and terminates in the pointed attach¬ 
ment of the stalk. Sometimes the shell con¬ 
tains three kernels, less frequently but one 


Travels , p. 104. 

COPTIS. Its warriors, from their for¬ 
tresses in the Thebaid,held the wealthy traders 
and husbandmen of the delta iu subjection as 
vassals.— Sharpe's History oj Egypt . Vol. i. p. 
133. 

COPTIS TEETA. Wall 
Mishmee Teeta Assam. | Hong-lane Chin. 

The u Golden thread root” of Assam, is a 
native of the mountainous regions bordering on 
upper Assam, and its root is in high repute 
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only, and a coquilla nut has been seen entirely 
solid. The substance of the shell is brittle, 
hard, close, and of a hazel brown, sometimes 
marked and dotted, but generally uniform. 
Under the action of sharp turning tools it 
is very agreeable to turn, more so than the 
cocoa-nnt shell; it may be eccentric turned, 
cut into excellent screws, and it admits of 
an admirable polish and of being lackered. 
On the whole it is a very useful material 
and suitable for a great variety of small 
ornamental works both turned and filed. See* 
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man remarks that coquilla nuts being exces-1 
sively hard, beautifully mottled with dark 
and light brown, capable of taking a very 
high polish, they are extensively used for 
turnery work especially in making the handles 
of bell-pulls, small tops, the knobs of walking 
sticks, umbrellas, and other articles. In ad¬ 
dition to the nuts, a coarse black fibre is ob¬ 
tained from the dilated base of the petioles. 
It is collected by the natives, and partly 
used for consumption, partly exported to 
Europe, tied up in bundles of several feet 
in length, and sold in London under this 
name at about £14 the ton. It is manu¬ 
factured into cordage in its native coun¬ 
tries, and as it is light, cables nmde of it 
do not sink in the water. In 1 Sot) about 
250,000 nuts were imported into England 
and sold at 30-40s. the 1000 .—Seeman. 
Holltapfel. Poplh Slat, of Com. p> 98. 

CORA. Hind, also Kora. New, raw, fresh, 
hence the Hiudee, the Ghilek, and the Greek 
Koree, a virgin (“ Pop. Poetry of Persia,” p. 
542 ).—Elliot. 

CORA-COUA. See Java. 

CORACIAS BENGALENSIS. The Indian 


called in the Gospels, a gift. See Kurban 
Sacrifice. 

CORBEILLES. Fr. Basket. 

CORBYN, Dr. Frederick, a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, editor of the IudianRe¬ 
view, Indian Journal of Medical Science. 
Calcutta, 1838—1844. Author of the science 
of national defence with reference to India. 
Calcutta, 1844. Treatment of Cholera. 

CORACLE. The ferries of rivers in India 
and the S. of Asia are crossed in various ways, 
but on the Tigris, Euphrates, the upper Indus 
and its affluents, the practice of three thousand 
years still continues. Xenophon’s ten thou¬ 
sand were ferried over on inflated skins, and 
three slabs in the British Museum show the 
representation of the king of Assyria crossing 
the Euphrates ill this mode, which still con¬ 
tinues on the rivers named. Canoes are of com¬ 
mon use on the ferries ; two pieces of the 
bole of a palmyra tree, scooped out and block¬ 
ed with clay at the ond, and fastened to- 
j gether, are used in the Circars. The wicker 
and leather coracle traverses most of the rivers 
1 in the peninsula of Iudia. The ferrymen on 
| the Kistnah liver in the peninsula, aretheKoli 
race, stalwart men. The Kili-Katr or Mad- 


Roller and the ‘ King Crow’ habitually perch Idakpore race are also Kabl-gira or ferrymen, 
on the telegraph wires to watch for their insect g ee Boat. 

prey : the former displaying his gaily painted , CORACOPSIS. A genus of birds of the 
wiugs to advantage, as he whisks and flutters! order Scansores or Climbers, and Sub-family 
about, regardless of the fiercest sun. Coracias j Psittaciiue. 

beugalensis of all India meets, in the Punjab, CORAH, also written Cora, the mercantile 
Ac. the European C. garrulu ; in Assam, I name of plain silk cloth undyed. Bandanna 
Sylhet, Tippera, and more rarely in Lower | j s the same article dyed. This word is derived 
Bengal, it co exists with the C. affinis, speci- j f rom bandhna, to tie, because in dyeing the 
mens of which from the Burmese countries ‘ materials, the portions to be left white are 
are ever true to their proper coloration, as tie j j nto knots. See Cora, 
those of C. beugalensis are from Upper and qqb^L. Eng. Port. Span. 

S. India ; but there may be seen every con- g |lg8U( j ar. |Coratlium Lat. 

ceivablc gradation or transition from one Ky-a-ve-ldiet Burn. Pualara Malay. 

tvne of colouring to the other, in examples Gulli Duk. Karang „ 

from the territories where the two races meet. Mn s ™ 

Coracias garrula, the Roller of Europe, j^ ora j| ell gkr, Vidruma „ 

Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sindh, ^arjan Gijz. Hind. Prabala „ 

and the Punjab. is migratory in Europe, and Malay. Pkrs. Bubalo Singh. 

rare in Britain! According to Mr. Wallace, Muaga „ ^ ^ 

Celebes has the Carpophsga lnctuosa, a fine It.'. 8 

cream coloured pigeon, also the Coracias lem- Coral, as seen in the market, is the calc&re- 
minckii. Phseuicophaus callirbyncus is one of (|Ug 0 f an insect, whose flesh has been re- 
thefiuest known cuckows. Its bill is of a brilli- move ^ i„ merely carbonate of lime secret- 
ant yellow, red, and black. Ornitboptera ^ ^ 8 p ec i e8 of polypi, its particles cement- 
remus, the largest and most beautiful of all fi( j together by a gelatinous secretion from 
the butterflies, is found in Celebes. Wallace, ^ese animals. Ovid thought it was soft and 

p. 284. v pliable in the sea, and only became hard when 

CORACIDjE. A family of birds of the eX p 0Se d to the air. Marsili, an Italian na- 
order Insessores, consisting of 2 gen. 6 sp., vis turalist, thought coral to be a marine plant, 
Coracias pileata; garrula, Indies, aflmis: a nd the polype animal its flower, and Dr. 

. _ ~ An/I similar' vi AIXTfl * ItAYlAA thfiir 


Wiuwiwv - t a ' ,* j HUW r Jr , . , , , 

Eurystomus orientalis, and Pacincus. Parsons entertained similar views; hence their 

COBBAN Ar. Hind. Psbsi the sacrifice, * name zoophytes, or plant animals. The 
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polypi that make coral are chiefly Anti Samarang. Taverniers Travels, p t 151-152. 
pathes glaberrima, Madrepora corymbosa CORAL ISLANDS. Darwin describes them 
M. pocillifera; Gorgonia tubeiculata, tw( as of three forms ; the Atoll, or Fairy ring of 
species of Astrea, Leiopathes glaberrima and the Ocean, with a lagoon in the centre; 
L. Lamarckii. When still alive in the sea, the barrier-reefs stretching along a vast extent 
rough surface is seen dotted with red spots, of coast, and coral reefs which are merely 
which are the polypi or coral insects, and fringes of coral along the margin of a shore, 
a minute examination detects thousands o Von Bucli is of opinion that the coral ring of 
them, each inhabiting permanently a little the atoll is merely the edge of a submarine 
cell of its own. Many of the polypi or volcano, on which the coral insects have built, 
coral insects have a little parasol shaped An atoll differs from an encircling barrier reef 
cover for the head ; the arms are furnished only in the absence of land within its central 
with eight claws, are long compared with expanse; and a barrier reef differs from a 
the body, and aro generally seen extended fringing reef in being placed at a much grea- 
as if searching for food. Some of the kinds of ter distance from the land with reference to 
coral resemble gigantic plants with flowers and the probable inclination of its submarine 
leaves. Some grow like a tree with leafless foundation, and in the presence of a deep 
branches, and others spread out fan-like, into water lagoon-like space or moat within the 
broad flat surfaces. The walls formed by reef. Atolls sometimes constitute a great 
polypi are always perpendicular. The brail, circular chain enclosing a deep basin, but 
coral is called Meandrina. opening by one or more deep breaches into 

Coral is found in great abundance in the Red the sea. Sometimes they surround a little 
♦Sea, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, in vari island by a girdle of reefs, or form the imnte- 
ous parts of the Mediterranean, at the Mauri- diate edging or border of an island or conti- 
tius, on the coast of Sumatra, in Japan,8cc. It nent. Atolls occur in the Pacific in the 
is brought to China from all the is- Chinese seas, amongstthe Marianne and Phi- 
lands of the Indian Archipelago in native lippine Islands, Maldives and Laccadives, and 
vessels, and is there wrought into orn* there are, also, in the Eastern Archipelago, the 
ments and official knobs or buttons. It sells atolls of the Sunda group, and in the Pacific 
from 40 to 60 dollar* per pecul according to the ocean, are many of the coral islands, 
color, density, and size of the fragments. In The researches of Darwin have shewn us 
former years, considerable quantities were that the coral polype does not build from the 
imported in E. I. Company’s ships from fathomless depths of sea which immediately 
the Mediterranean, via England, but none surround these reefs and islands. He seems 
for years past. It is imported to some to imply indeed that the coral animals cannot 
extent into India, where the black coloured exist at a greater depth than thirty fathoms, 
is most esteemed, next the red coral, Coral- but, whatever may be the case in tropical 
liuin rubrum of Lamarck. In Britain the seas, living corals exist and build compound 
pale pink corals are most priied. Liverpool polypidoms at far greater depths in the nor- 
received from Italy 120 lbs. in 1852, and them latitudes. Darwin maintains that the 
146 lbs. in 18o 4. whole area of the Pacific is slowly sinking, 

Several of the hill-tribes of India are verv that all the reefs and islands are the summit 
partial to ornaments made of coral and 0 f former mountains, that all the coral struc- 
amber. Tavernier tells us that in his time, tures were originally attached to the land at 
the Japanese were very partial to coral, and he shallow depth, and that to whatever depth 
concludes his discourse on coral by telling us below they now extend, it is only in a dead 
that “ the meaner sort of people use it for condition, and has been effected by the sub¬ 
bracelets and necklaces all over Asia, especi- sidence of the supporting land carrying the 
ally toward the northern territories of the coral with it, while the successive generations 
great Mogul, and all along the mountains as 0 f the living polypi, ever working upwards 
you go to the kingdom of Asen and Bootan, , on the old dead foundation, have maintained 
In Europe, coral was believed to be a great a Jiving coral structure near the surface, and 
antidote to the evil-eye, and to ward off all that nearly in the same outline, and from 
dangers and injuries by sea and land. At the original foundation, 
the Mauritius, Honolulu, and islands in the i n coasting along a tropical reef, the 
Tacific Ocean coral rock is used as a building extreme clearness of the water permits 
material, and in tlie Archipelago is burned into to be distinctly seen the coral shrubs 
lime.— McCulloch !s Dictionary of Commerce, and groves winch rise from the blue 
Ainslie Materia Indica. Faulkner. C, W. transparent depths. They take various forms, 
King's Precious Stones^ Gems and Precious some massive with meandering channels over 
Metals. Lond . 1865. Belch w Voyages of th>e the rounded surface; some forming honey- 
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comb blocks formed by the union of thin 
plates at various angles, many growing like 
tiees or shrubs with leafless branches, more 
or less ramified, and with the twigs more or 
less slender and pointed, or thick and rounded. 
Under water, the whole surface is covered 
with a layer of jelly-like flesh, of many 
brilliant colours, formed by the crowding 
together of the myriad tiny polypi, which 
protrude their slender tentacles and expanding 
disks from the individual cells. Even when 
severed, the branches are exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful, so long as they retain the faint purple 
halo that plays around their ivory tips, but 
which soon vanishes. A rude touch beneath 
the water will cause the lovely tints—brilliant 
crimson, orange and emerald polypi,—to disap¬ 
pear, but they soon protrude again, and expand 
in their original loveliness. The dimensions 
attained by the labours of the minute workmen, 
is the most astonishing part of the meetacle. 
*• Some individual specimens of ss, m 
the rock of the inner reef of T* u, are 
twenty-five feet in diameter ; ;n. reus and 

Meandrinas, both there and in the Fejee 
islands, measure twelve or fifteen feet. The 
platform resembles a Cyclopean pavement, 
except that the cementing material between 
the huge masses is more .-olid than any work 
of art could be. ((Josses Natural History, p, 
92. Darwins Naturalist'sY<>ya</e, CL XX.) 

Sometimes the barrier reef recedes Irom 
the shore, and forms wide channels or inland 
m»iw, where ships tiud ample room and depth I 
of water, exposed, however, to the dangei of 
hidden reefs. The reef on tlie north-cast 1 


and, seen from the mast-head, it lies like a 
garland thrown upon the waters. It is in the 
south Pacific Ocean that coral reefs and coral 
islands are seen in the gveatest perfection. The 
largest known coral reef is the Great Barrier 
Reef that runs for 1000 miles parallel to the 
| coast of Australia, and at a distance from the 
j shore of from 20 to GO miles. The Barrier 
Reef of New Caledonia is 40 miles long. 
The Maldive Archipelago, in the Indian 
Ocean, is 170 miles long and averaging 50 
miles in breadth. It consists of a very large 
number of coral islands and islets, the 
largest of which is 88 miles in length by 
about 20 miles in breadth. The Cliagos group 
of islands, many of which are submerged, ex¬ 
tends over an area of 170 miles long by 80 
miles broad. Coral reef is the popular name 
given to all kinds ofcoral buildings, but natural¬ 
ists classify them into (a) lagoon islands, or 
! atolls; (b) barrier or encircling reefs; and (c) 
fringing or shore reefs. The lagenn islands or 
atolls have met with the largest share of 
attention, not from their size or importance, 

| but on account of their surprising beauty. 
Darwin beautifully describes the atoll, as 
' l * a vast ring of snow-white coral, often many 
, miles in diameter, holding within it a low 
verdant island, in the centre of which is a 
calm, still expanse of water, a kind of lagoon, 
' which, from reflection, is of a bright but pale 
, green colour. In this lagoon one sees, here 
and there, a firm spot of land, just a little 
elevated above the level of the water, on 
which there grows luxuriantly, the palm and 
the cocoa-uut tree, while on the outside of 


coast of New Holland and New Caledonia ex¬ 
tends four hundred miles, at a distance vary¬ 
ing from thirty to sixty miles from the shore, 
and having as many latlioms of depth in the 
channel. West of the large lYjec Islands, the 
channel is in some parts twenty-five miles 
wide, and twelve to forty fathoms in depth. 
The sloop-of-war Peacock sailed along the 
west coast of both YTti Lebu, and Vaniia Cebu, 
within the inner reefs, a distance exceeding two 
hundred miles. “ A barrier reef, inclosing a 
lagoon, is the general formation of the coral 
islands, though there are some of small size in 
which the lagoon is wauling. These are found 
in all stages of development: in some the reef 
is narrow and broken, forming a succession of 
narrow islets with openings into the lagoon ; 
in others there only remains a depression of 
surface in the centre, to indicate where the 
lagoon originally wafc. The most beautiful 
are those where the lagoon is completely in¬ 
closed, and rests within a quiet lake. Ma- 
raki, one of the Kingsmill group, is one 
of the prettiest coral islands of the 
Pacific. The line of vegetation is unbroken, 
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| the ring, the great and foamy billows of the 
j Pacific Ocean lash, with unremitting fury, 
j the dazzlingly white shores of the coral island. 
Harrier reefs encircle groups of small 
mountainous islands, and are often of im¬ 
mense extent, fcjmnetinies the reef is visibly 
connected with the land that it surrounds, 
but more generally a long line of foaming and 
dashing breakers marks the separation be¬ 
tween the open sea and the smooth waters of 
the channel beyond. Frinyiny reefs are of com¬ 
paratively small extent, ami only differ from 
the barrier reefs in having no separating chan- 
| nel between them and the shore. The 
| Maldives. Chagos, and Laccadives are all of 
madrepoiic origin. The eastern coast of Aus- 
1 tralia. between 9° and 25° S. L, has a coral 
reef or barrier. The Great Barrier, an archi¬ 
pelago of coral islands on the north side of the 
Straits of Sunda, is remarkable. A similar 
group of islands is found between the Straits 
I of Macassar and Bali. Marginal reefs extend 
| from the island of Timor, along the southern 
coast of Sumatra, up to the Nicobars. The 
' gaudiest fish live among the coral reefs; the 
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species of the Chetodon, the Balistimo, and 
Glyphosodon. A Pomucentrus is of the 
richest azure blue; the Glyptiitodudon, and 
Theropon are striped and banded. —Louis 
Figuier Ocean World , London 18(38. The. 
Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs ; by 
C. Darwin,p. 116. May/Monty Voyage, Vol. 
I. p 73. Maury's Physical Geography, p. 80. 
Gosse Natural History , pp. 00*94. I/artwig. 
Jansen. Colling wood. {See Coral. Polype. 

CORALLINACE/E. A family of marine 
plants, belonging to the order Alga 1 . Accord¬ 
ing to Harvey’s definition it includes the Co¬ 
ralline and Spongitem of Kutzing, an<l the i 
Corallinidio and Nulliporidm of L>r. John¬ 
ston.— Eng. Cyc., page. 143. 

OORALLLNVE. See Corallinacem. 

CORALLINE CRAB. See Cancer. 
Crustacea. 

COR ALLIN l D.E. See Corallinacem. 

COR ALL 1U.M. Lat. Coral. 

CORAL PLANT. En( 1 . Jatroplm multifida. 

COPAL TREE. Erythriiu Indica. The 
Erythrina is a genus of tropical trees, with 
clusters of very largo long flowers, which 
are usually of the brightest-red, whence their 
name of Coral-Trees. Moore, when describing 


i ing, many of whom have become Romish 
Christians. See India; Korawa. 

COKYATE, Tom, described by Pennant 
as a most singular traveller of Britain. After 
publishing, in 161!, his most laughable 
travels, styled Coryates Crudities, prefaced 
by above forty copies of verses, by the wag- 
’ gish wits of the time (amongst which is one 
; in the ancient British language) he set out 
j ou his greater travels and seems to have 
j been buried at the port of Swally near Surat. 
— Pennant's Hindoostan , Vol. J ., p. 73. 

CORCHO. Si\ Cork. 

CORCHORUS. A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Tiliacese or Linden Tribe; several 
| species are known to occur in India, viz. 

C. acutengulus. 0. olitorius. 

| C. capsularis. C. piostratus. 

C. foscicularis, C. trilocularis. 

! C. Immilis, 

; CORCHORUS ACUTANGULUS, W. 

1 and A 

| U. fuscus, Hojeb. ii. 512 | Tita-pat Peng, 

I This annual grows in Bengal and both pen- 
i insulas. Its flowers are small, yellow, spring¬ 
ing, up about Rangoon in the rainy season, 
and mostly found growing along with Unna, 
but not to the same extent. It afl’ords a 


the Indian islands, notices the , strong fine grey fibre .—McClelland ; Voigt, 

“Bay, sparkling looii,s, such as gleam between j CORCHORUS CAPS CLARIS, LlNN. 

Thu crimson Ihm-ura ot tho Conl-tm, : G l,iualita.,at Ukn.,. | IfertWd currl.oru.lSM 

Frequently their stems are defer,<lod by. (-'livnted ...I.uJm and fibroin 

stiff prickles. Voigt notices 11 species of then, | jj"* 1, f ko j 0,1 hoA “• 5S1 — 


anil j-M iuiviv^o. r iivuvvo a . vi vuuu . 

known in India, of which are E. arborescens i e ® ‘ l e *, a !!!m ie, T U , n p >T » xrnr r a mo 
of Nepaul, E. ovalifoliaof B w l.E. Indica! „ C0KtJM0 | '« h DMhM-ANQLLARIS. 
f T 4. u tr i? ufr ; v cn.u , Roxn. svn. ot Uorchorus olitorius. Linn. 


of India generally, E, striotaand E. subeiosa pm>r«nni»iTu UAcnmur Am u n 

of the western coast of India and E. suidobata ( ^ Cl1 ' ,UI,S h A ^CICULAMb. l.om 

of the peninsula.—- Voigt, *J37. , r 1 ' , h w ‘, ~ . n .. .. 

n/ inirr 'r.„r \i;iui. i Jangh-pat Bkno. | Dil nalita Bi:\a. 

ono w v a ’- 1 t ’ • fi ! Grows in Hindustan, Bengal and the Pen- 

CORA VV A. A migratory race in the pen-1 illsuk _ y oi(fL 


insula of India, engaged in mat making, 
basket making. There are several sections, 
the Tiling Cora w a and Koonohi Corawa. etc. 


CORCHORUS OLITORIUS, Linn. 

C. decenuiugulaiis, Roxb, 


Rani a 

Pat 

AmBotn. Bristly-leaved C< 

»rclio- 

Exu. 

Bhunghi-pat 

,, Singin janascha 

H IND. 

Bun-pat: kooshta „ 1 Kami tsjua 

Malav. 

Phetwun 

Burm. Putta 

Sans. 

Oimoa 

Chin. | Parinta 

Tel- 

Jew's mallow 

Eng. | Perinfcakura 

M 


Poenen Poeloon, who accompany them with An annual plant common in Bengal. There 
tambourines or small drums. These four are two varieties, the green (Pat, Beng.), the 
castes are in some measure distinct, but re- reddish, (Bun-pat, Beng.); both are used for 
semble each other in their strict separation their fibres, which are called jute and pat, the 
from other castes, in their unsettled mode of Jute of commerce. A coarse kind of cloth (tat) 
life, wandering from place to place and earn- is woven from the jute, and affords the mater¬ 
ing their livelihood by exorcism, jugglery, ials of the well known gunny bags. Aniufusion 
snake charming, &C., like the heathens in Eu* of the leaf is much employed as a fever drink 
jrope: and in their independence, for they among the natives of the Lower Provinces, 
manage their own law suits, punish their Grows wild about Rangoon during the rainy 
owu criminals, and are subject to no prince season, and probably also in other districts, 
or rajah. Another caste are the Mocquaa, though not to the extent that Urena does. It 
vho inhabit the seashores and subsist by fish- might be cultivated to any extent. The leaves 
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of this plant are Used in Egypt asa pofc*herb, 
and under the name of Nurchn or Sag greens, 
they avo in common use amongst the natives 
of India, Both O- capsular is and C. olitori- 
us afford the well-known Jute of commerce. 
They arc largely cultivated, and both in the raw 
and manufactured form jute is exported from 
India. The plant is to be found every where 
under cultivation. Every farmer requires rope 
and twine,and so grows a little jute. The fibie 
is extracted as in the case of the ‘sunn’ herup. 
In the bazaar jute sells at ] 0 lbs. per shilling, 
and the rope at from 5 to 7 lbs. weight for do. 
— Roxb. ii. Voigt. Jaffmj , Hoyle, McClel¬ 

land, O'Shnughnessy, p. 1529. See Jute. 

COECHOiiUK TKILOCIJLAUIS, Linn. 
Grows in Peninsula, Bengal, Burmuh. 

CORDAGE. Eng. Ku. 

Touw-werk. But. | Tali; isalat; Mly. 

Mniucuvres. Fn. j litas 

Tuuwerk, Okm. | Cordajo Sr 

Bud all, Ouz. j Jarcia, „ 

Kasai, Him Kair. Taw. 

Caulatne, It. I Daranm, Tt«,. 

Cordage is the commercial term for cord or 
rope of every kind. Cordage of excellent 
quality is manufactured in India, and the 
principal of the fibrous plants of Southern 
Asia are as under : 

Abelmoschus esculento?, ... Vendee fibre. 

A be! most bus ficulueus, ... 

Abutilon indiemn, . Toottee. 

Abmilotrpdyaudrum. 

Abutilon tomentosum, . 

Acacia arabica, . 

Acacia leucophlcoa,. 

uEschy aotnene camiabina.. 

Agave americaua,. lhta fibre or great Aloe 

Agave vivipara, . Kathalay. 

Ailantua malabaricu , »,. Poroornarum.- Inner 

bails. Not touch used. 

Aloe indicator A. vulgaris. Kuttally nar. 

Aloe perfoliata, . Aloe fibre. 

Anatnssa sativa.. Pine apple fibre. 

Andropogon schocuantlius, Camachy pillu. 
Andropogon iuvolutum. .. 

Antiarii} saccidora, . Areugee. 

Arundo donax. 

Bauhinia raeemosa. Malfhun- 

Bauhinia dipbylla, . 

Bauhinia Valdii, ..... .. Vepy tree bark. 

Bauhinia tomentosa,. Vellay Alee nar. 

Bignonia coronaria. 

Boehmeria; several species. 

Borassus fiabelliforrnis,... Palmyra fibre. 

Butea froudosa. 

Callicarpa lanata,. Tbondy nar.—Inner 

bark not much used. 

Calotropis gigantea, . Ak, Mudar, Yercuin. 

Calotropis procera. 

Caunabis sativa,. Ifemp. 

Carexindica. 

Chamccrops ritchiana...Hemp palm. 

Cordia obliqua, . Pothooveroosen nar. 

Crotalaria burhia. 

Crotalaria juncea,. Sunn, wnckoo nar. 

Ganamboo. 

Crotalaria tenuifolia,. 

Cocoa nucifera, . Coir. 

Corchorus olitorius, . J uto, 

Corchorus capsularis, ... ,, 
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Cyprus textile, . Mat-grass, or Coaray. 

Decascbistia crotoniiolia, 

Desmodium argenteuui 
„ tilucfolium. 

Dftmia extensa, . Ootruni ka bel. 

Kj ioehlccu.i ('andollii .. 

Eriodcudron anfractuo- 
stnn ... Bast. 

Eriophorum comosum .. 

Erytlniua imlica .. 


Ficus religion .. 

Finn racemofU .. 

Ficus Indica. . 

, Finis oppiiMli folia. 

| Ficiii My-orensis. 

i 

j Ficus Roxburghii 
1 ,, venosa 

. Fourcroya gig.mtca 
! Cirardinh Go •beiia'ilti- 
aua... 

. Oossypinm iudicum .. 

Gohsypium acuminatum. 

; Gossypiumbirbadcuse ... 

,, Peruvian urn 
i ,, religiosum 

Gjewia asiatica.. 

Orewia opno^itifolia 

' Giewia t.iluefolia. 

Giewia rotunriifnlia ... 

(iua/.uma tomentosa ... 
i Hibiscus eaimabimiH ... 

! Hibiscus macrophylius . 
j IPhi'Ciis ^alkUiiffa 
i llibisrus vesicfnius 
j Hibiscus iom chineiws.. 

| Hibiscus vit.ifolia. 

| Hibiscus lampas. 

Hibiscus nuciopbylla ... 
i Isora coi vlifolia. 


A rasa nar. 

Atti nar. 

Aulatuaram nar, Aalleil 
nar—Not much used, 
Bodda nar. 

Kul-aaliun nar.—Not 
much used. 


Socmay Kathalay. 


Xeilgheny nettle. 
Indian Cotton. 
Brazil Cotton. 


Bast. 

Oouon: Moderate strength 
Polyebay fibre. 

Roselle fibre. 

Wi'd ambara. 

Shoe plant fibre 


. Vahimbrikni, Kywennar. 
Thi.s is the most valuable fibre iu Travancore. 
The plant grows abundantly at the base of the 


hills, ltisfiom tin 
natives produce fibre. 

Li nil in usiUtissimum ... 

Marsdeiua Roylii. 

Mimosa iutsra .. 
Missiessya hypoleuca .. 
Musa paradusiaea... 

Musa textile... 
Ortlmntbera viminea ... 
Paudanus odomtissimuH. 

Par ilium macrophylhmi. 
Paritium tiliaeeuw 
Philadelphia, sp. 

Phoenix acaulis. 

„ (Uctylifera 
., sylveatris .. 
Rbaphis... 

Saccharum officinarum... 
Saccharum spontaneum 

Saccharum sara. 

Sanseviera zeylanica ... 
Salmalia malabarica ... 
Sesbania cannabtna 

Snia populifolia. 

Strycbnos potatorum ... 
Smilax ovalifolia. 

Sturculia guttata. 

Storculia ornnta. 

Sterculia ranmwi. 

,iStcrculiw villosa.. 


stun of this slinib that 


Flax. 

Eenjy nar. 

Plan lain fibre. 
Manilla hemp. 

Fragrant Screw Pine 


Sara. 

Moorghee, or Marool* 
Elavuiu parooty. 

Used for cordage, &c. 
Katha veil nar. 

Krinkcddy nar.—Used 
for tying bundles, &c. 
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TerminaUa alata. Moorootlien nar.— Bark 1 

very strong, and lasts many years: used for j 
dragging timber, cordage, &e. Common in the I 
forests. ■ 

Terminalia heleriea ... Umhurothee liar- 
Tyloplmra asthmatic,a ... Kooiiuja. 

Typha augustifolia ... 

Veruonia autlieliuiniica. Caafc seeragum. 

IJlmis eampesria. 

Lrtica heterojihylla ... ! 

Wikstrscmia salicifolia... 

Yuccagloriosa... .. Pita or Adam's Needle 
Yucca aloefoiia. 

In many parts of India, cordage is made of 
coir, from the outside of the shell of the 
cocoa-nut ; ropes are frequently made from the i 
bark of three different trees belonging to the 
genera hibiscus, paritium and sterculia. viz. 
Paritium macropbyllum and P. tiliaceum ; 
Hibiscus macropbyllus, Sterculia imttata ami i 
Sterculia ornata. Of jute fibre and jute rope i 
alone, the quantities exported from India were { 
as under: 


18.i()— 1 

1851— 2 

1852— 3 
1353— 4 
1854- 5, 

! 1853— 6 

118.56- 7 
18.57- 8 

1858- 9 

1859- 60. 

1860- 1 


lbs. ! Tons. Value. 

65,228.016 20,120 196,930 i 
59,949,120 26,703. 180,976 I 


57,001,; 84 25,475 161,709 
78,351 592 31,973 229,211 
98,864,080, 44,135 329,076 
75,463,472 33.689 275,057 
88,347,616 39,441 303,292 


Cordia latifolia and Cordia tomentosa are con¬ 
fined to the southern parts. In the Delira 
and Kheree jungles, Cordia latora is found, 
Ham. Buck, perhaps only a variety of Cordia 
myxa with a new species C. incami. — Royle. 
Voi(ff. -HI. IK h . M. E. J. Rep. Royle 'ill. 
Ilim. Hot. p, 300. 

CORDIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Tordia reticulata, Roxb. 

Narrow-leaved Sepis • Livar Sind. 

t.oi Knu. Naruvalli Tor. 

6mid Hind, Cliiuua botuku Tm„ 

Gundni ,, Nukkeru ,, 

This tree grows in Ilnruwar, Gnzerat and 
the Dekhan, is from 3 ) to 40 feet high, the 
wood is very tough, and is used for carriage 
poles, posts, and in house building. It is 
common about villages in the Circars, but 
never seen in the jungles. Fruit the size of 
a large pea, round and smooth, the pulp yel¬ 
low, and gelatinous, edible but tasteless, t lie 
tree is common throughout the Deccan. It 
is possible that the bark of some of the 
species of Cordia, when young, may yield a 
useful fibre, — Royle. Fib. FI. page 11, Dr. 
Riddell , Cupid in Reddome. Voigt. Bird- 
wood. 

CORDIA DOMESTIC A. Roth. Syn. of 
Cordia myxa, Linn. 

CORDIA LATIFOLIA, Rush. 


J 81,254.512 38.060 290,018 
122,525,280 53,716 409,371 


I Scpvbtan Am P 
^ Bulmari IP 

! Burn hulmoari „ Pishui-sug Puns- 

I l)roa<l-h , a”ed ^cpis- (Wuoroo Sindh. 

! tan or Cordia Exo. Sheloo Sans. 

Burgoond; Viirgooiidllcz Kiclm virigi chettu Tee. 

1 The tree is common in Guzerat, Uindostan, 

! but mostly confined to the southern parts of 
India. It has numerous spreading branches, 
and the young shoots are angular and smooth. 
The general height of trees, ten or twelve 
years old, about 20 feet. The fruit is eaten ; 
“ phaleeta’ or slow matches are made of the 
bark. The tree is hardy and ornamental, 
and would do well in compounds along with 
other trees. The wood is very inferior, and 
of small size. Under the name of sebesten 
plums, sebestans, or sepistans, two sorts of 
Indian fruit have been employed as pectoral 
medicines, for which their mucilaginous qua¬ 
lities, combined with some astringouoy, have 
recommended them. They are believed to 
have been the Persea of Dioscordes. This tree 
furnishes one of them, Linmeus applied the 
name of Sebestan to an American species of 
tbh genus which is not known in medicine. 
— Hng. Cyc.p. 146, Dr s. Roxb. Voigt. Irvine. 
O' Shaughnessy. Wight and Royle, Mr. Elliot 
j in FI. A ndh. 

I CORDIA MACLEODI11 (qu. monoica 1) 
Hemigymma Macleodii | Dhenguu Hind. ? 

1 A tree of Jubbulpore, from which there was 
sent to the Exhibition of 1862, specimens of 


Peijs. Bliokur 
Bkno. Barra lesnni 
„ Pishui-sug 
is- | (Wuoroo 


In 11 years, the amount exported doubled, 
and the value more than doubled.— Selee. Re¬ 
cords Government of India Foreign Dept. Ao. 
IX. p. 25. McCulloch's Commercial Diction¬ 
ary p. 401. Brit. Mason, Stewart, Royle. ARB. 
J. Rep. Etc Hast. Jute, Kheea, Sunn. 

CORDIA. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cordiacem. In the southern 
part of the Peninsula, the Tamil name, Nar- 
villi marani, seems to be applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to three or four species, viz., C. Rotbii, 
C. obliqua and C.fulvosa, so that it is impossi¬ 
ble to say which is the one meant by it. Dr, 
Wight believes that the wood of all is very 
inferior, the trees being usually small. The 
following species are known. 

C. augustifolia. | C. monoica, j (J. roHiii. 


C. cmieata. 

C. domestica. 
C. fulvoBft. 


C. myxa. 

C. obliqua. 

0‘. orientals. 


0. sebestan a. 

(J. serrata. 

(J. tectonsefolia, 


C. gerascanthus. C. perrotettii. U. tomentosa. 

C. gramlis. C. polygama, C.triclmstemon. 
C. latifolia. C. prionodes. C. Wallichii. 

O. lescheuaultii. 

Cordia angustifolia extends from the 
Peninsula up to the banks of the Ganges. 
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CORDIA MYXA. 


COREA. 


areraarkably beautiful wood,found in Mundlah 
and Seonee.— Cat. Cal Ex, 1802. 

CORDIA MYXA, Linn. ; Rod. F. l.p. 500 

Lobule of Avicenna. Cordia domestic^, Roth. 


CORDIA OBLIQUA. Wiuu. 


C. tcunnitosa. 

Wall 

1 C. JJumebticti ? Ruth- 

i 

(J. Wallicliii, (> 

r. Do i„ ; 

Goudni. 

Lvk. 

1 Sans. 

Lasora. 

Hind. 

1 Xaiuvalli jullarn, Tam. 


Mochayet, of Forskal. Selwstan.i dom^tica. “ fr . " ' * univ ' 1 1 l 1,1 ,inl * Ai * 

Prumm Hchestana, Phil:. him. Commit. Pr. Alp • I This is a large handsome tree common in 
Cormissanguinca, FornL\ Sebestana myxa, Comuid. | the lower provinces of India with a small 
C„r<li a officinal!., Urn „ ..liicinalKOWa. | rilUml) ^,1, tiwtcdi bu t 

| glutinous fruit, furuislies a libro, Pothoove- 
Scpiatan An. . Vidi man Mauial. roosen nar, of moderate strength.— Ainslie, 

Lebuk ,, Uukampadnrukii Sans. | ( 

Behuari Rung. , Bnlioomimka „ j * •*' 

Tba uat Until. Loin Sinoii CORDIA OBLONGIFOLIA, Thw. A tree 

liukhoor \>vc. Vidi tnaram Jam. „f Ceylon Central Province, up to an elevation 

assist: “■ s. "■ **■ "■ m - 

Anglo Tkl. Lmka nnkkeia ,, COLDJA Ob HCLN ALLS. Lam. syn. of 
LtiRoia IIind. LLa nakera ,, J Cordia myxii, Linn. 

.lav. ^o^o'uvr, l’, ! .. WLYQAIIA, ll.iXB. 

i ootm kuru du-ttu. Ur,. | l\u-ii rlia bntuku. Tkl. 
A native of Egi|>t, Persia, Arabia, of Coy- i A strong clo*e grained wood, small and 
Ion, Hiudost.au, Ncpaul, and the forests of. crooked, found in the Cirenrs. 
the Godavery. It grows wild in the Siwa- CORDIA RETICULATA, syn. of Cordia 
lik up to 4000 feet. It is common through* augustifAin, Rod. 
out the Konkan, Pegu and the Malay JYnin- COllUlA RETLRSA. Vahl. syn. of Eh- 
sula. There are two varieties. The trunk is retia buxifulia. 


Srpistan An, 

Lchuk ,, 

Behuari Rung, 

Tha uat llrr.M 

liukhoor Ore 

Sejiislan plum tier; Eng 
N akkuru wood tree 

Anglo Tkl, 
LllROia IIind 

Lcsura 

Kendal Jav 


An. | Vidi mam Malp.al. 

,, Bukampadamka Sans. 
Rung. t Bnhoorearuka „ 
llrr.M. Loin Sinoii 

I>i'(?. Vidi inaram Tam. 
; Eno. Nakkeru Tkl 

■ In ki 

dTkl. Punkannkkeia „ 
IIind. Ur a nakera ,, 

lYdda hutuku ,, 
Jav. Moukooruo karra ,, 


A native of Eg\pt, Persia, Arahja. «.f Cey¬ 
lon, Hindustan, Ncpanl, and the forests of 
the Godavery. It grows wild in the Siwa- 
lik up to 4000 feet. It is common through¬ 
out the Konkan, Pegu and the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. There are two varieties. The trunk is 


from 8 to 12 or Id feet high, generally crook-1 CORDIA ROTH 11. Root, et Sen. 

ed. but as thick or thicker than a man’s body, I E-udi.i nmiara, /Av<* 


with numerous spreading branches bent in | 
every possible direction, and forming a dense j 
shady head with a grey mucked bark. The 
wood is soft, and of little u.se except for fuel. 
The wood in Knngni is said to he white and 
soft, and is mostly used for fuel. In Sind, 
also, fuse is prepared from the bark of this 
tree. In the Circars, ploughs are said to he 
made from its wood. In British Rurmah, its 
softwood is not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
33. In a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 1 d Ret, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. The leaves are 
collected extensively and sold for cover leaves i 
for cigars. It is reckoned one of the best 
kinds of wood for kindling fire by friction, 
and is thought to have furnished the wood from 
which the Egyptians constructed their mum¬ 
my cases. The wood and bail; are said by 
Dr. lloyle to be accounted a mild tonic. Its 
fruit is the smaller sebestnns or lobesteus of 
European medicine, it is a yellow berry with a 
strong sweetish taste, and serves as a preserve, 
the mucilage of the fruit, called “ Goudi” is 
demulcent. The root is said to be purgative: 
the larger fruit is called lasurfi, and the smaller 
variety lasuti; its seed are the Chakoon 
ki binj, liind., use<j in powder mixed with 
oil as an application in ringworm.— Drs, 
O'Shanghnmy , p. 498, Stewart, Rayk , Bran, 
din. Riddell Powell. Eng. Cyclop, Flor . A vdh. 
Voigt. Dr . Birdivood, Thw. En . PI, Ztyl , p. 
213. 
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Bokur. ^ Maiiu. | N.u vilu luurmu, Tam. 

Dr. Wieht believes the wood is very infe¬ 
rior, the tins being usually small. Dr. Gib¬ 
son says that C. Rothii, C. fulvosa and 0. 
oblujua do not yield timber fit lbr any thin" 
hut firewood. They are not uncommon in the 
Bombay forests, but are more generally mefc 
with rear cultivated lands and villages.— Drs. 
IVight and (Jilmm. 

CORDIA SERRATA. 

(faK Gad, ftmulori, Jlivn.-Sawdcaved Cordia. 

This species is common in hedges at A jmeer. 
The small gummy berries are eaten’ as a 
fruit by the poor.— Geid. Med, Top., p. 184. 
CORDIA VESTITA, If. i\ kt Th. 

0. inciina Hoyle, j Cynaiuu vestitum. I), (], 

Kuinbi of Plan. | Kami; of Sijtlkj. 

A small tree, rare in the Siwalik tract, near¬ 
ly as far as the Jeltim and in the Salt Range 
to 3,000 leet. Common in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces. Tiie wood is valued for wheel work. 
The fruit is eaten, and said to be sweet.— Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, 

COREZOLO. It. Black lead. 
CORDUFA N1CA. See Mirafra. 
COREA. This peninsula is tributary to 
China, though it is ruled by a Corean kin" 
who nominates his success subject to the 
confirmation of the emperor of China. Corea 
is bounded on the north by Manchuria west 
by the Yellow Sea, N, W. by the province of 
■ Lyantong, by the Straits of Corea on the 
! south, and Sea of Japan on the East. It is 
! mountainous and very cold in winter. It 

1 if. • 



CORIANDRE. 


CORK. 


is carefully cultivated, and produces large I CORIANDRUM, a genus of plants be* 
crops of rice, wheats ami esculent roots. Cot- longing to the natural order Umbelhfem • 
ton is'grown largely in the southern provin- — Eng. Cyc. p. 147. 


ces ; flax is also cultivated, ami small quanti¬ 
ties of silk are exported to China. Corea, or 
Korea,, is called Chaou Seen by the natives ; 
the Chinese call it Kaoli. 'Hie higher class¬ 
es have a tendency to the Turanian physical 
type as with the Japanese and those of Si¬ 
beria.— Yah Cathay, 11 }>. 2(18. 

COREOPSIS. A gen ns of flowering plants, 
well worth cultivating in India cither m pots 
or the flower garden. Raised from seeds, 
should be sown at various times during the 
cold months, for the purpose of obtaining a 
succession of bloom. Sown in February, they 
may he had in flower during the hot months, 
if attended to with water, at which season any : 


com an drum 

Jtojrb, IF. 1c. 

Kuziivh Am 

Duniya IJknu. Dj.k. Grz 
Hind. AIalkai. Sans- 


SATIVUM, Linn. 


IviltUM' 


! U«ti; 

! bar Mamial. 

i Kushniz, Kitnu/i Rkrs. 
Nan nan Kaslmiz Pl’silT- 

i (Jottimbirry .. | Damaka SANS- 

, Coriander Eno, 1 Cutmu karoo Singh- 

] Km ion Uit. | Cottamsilli Tam. 

I li*d Hub. Kothniii; Dhuniyalu Tkl 

The (Irecvs. 

Cottamilli kemy, Tam. | Cm kinder Greens, Eng* 
The coriander plant is found in the coni, 
fields of Tartary, the Levant, Greece, Italy, 
and south of Europe, and it is grown in every 
part of Southern Asia, where the leaves are 

used by the natives for chatnies and curries, 


yytpis a bug— O'Skmiglmmy, page NX. lioxb. 
ii. 91 Voigt 2*1. Lind/ey , See Vegetables 
of Southern India : Coriander seed. 
CORIAR1A NKPALENSIS. I Vail. 


flower is acceptable. There are several vane -1 t||C fl , lit bcins , A ] w carminative and aromatic, 
tics of C. tinctona, a deep orange yellow,strip- . m . ensel , in decoction, in sweetmeats, in certain 
ed with led. file name is derived fmni tlie . S f ()ln;K .j l j c liqueurs and in some countries in 
resemblance of its seeds to mi insect. -Mam.. cookery . they are little esteemed in England. 

CORKYGAON. A battle was fought here ( ])uriiur the unripe state, the odour resembles 
on the 1st January LSI 8, in. which a small Uj ia ^ „f hues,hut tin’s changes rapidly as ripen - 
detachment of Madias «u tiliery and in* },, , y proceeds, ami Fee derives conundrum from 
fantry successfully repulsed repeated attacks ■ ’ - " * 

on their position in that village from about 
4000 of the elite of the Pcshvva’s army. The 
village is on the right bank of the Bhima* 
about 30 miles north of Poona.ii. 

CORGE. Twenty pieces of cloth, 

CORIANDER SEED. 

Kezirah 
Dbuuia 
Nan nan 
Cottimbiry 
Dim man 
Coriander 
Coriander seeds 
Coriandre 

Koriander saatnen Gkh 
K orion (in 

Dbauuia (Juz 

Gad Hun 


Au 

JjICNG j 

Burm ; 
Gan 
DuK I 

l)lT 

Eng 

Fit 


Shnln of 
B.mlu „ 
(inch 

Dh.-mniii Hind | Mussmie 

Goriandri aemina Lat Bald of 
•Mety, also Kd turn bar Mal Tail rein 


Danya, Mety 

Kuslniiz 

Kitnuz 

Goenfm 

Dli any aka 

Kotambami 

Gottamalli 


Cn knA ll. Aurmra of 

iil 1 'Am. 

,, I’bapar-cbor , 

> *» 

Hind. Kaudo of 

Ravi. 

nimja 

Kanuka. Ban 

D 

D 

Ardmlvva of 

SUTDK.f. 

Kashmir. SIuth 

)> 

Boas. Lioliakro 

}» 


Madrid Bald of 
I* mil} Ratsahara of 

i'm-T | Grows all along the Himalaya and, from its 
Sans : abundance, lias bestowed its name on Musso- 
Sinoh ! orce hill station. The fruit formed by the junc- 
lvl . , , 'Edition of several pistils is eaten in the hills* 

Gottamaih Tfi ' 11 bough that of the European species is poi* 

Kotimiri Tin inducing narcotism and tetanus.-- Drs* 

The fruit or seed of the annual plant fori- j 270. Chjhoru, Stemri, 

nndrum sativum cultivated in the East and in ! 0Vt ' ’ ( ' 

Europe, ami procurnble in all Indian bazars, j CORI KIUE. Tam. Portulaca oleracea. 
When fresh, their smell is strong and dis- CORINDON HYALIN. Fa. Corundum, 
agreeable, but bv drying it becomes sufficient-j CORING A, a town in lat. 1G° 40* N., is 
ly grateful. They are used as an ingredient' built at the mouth of the Godavery river, 
in curries in India, and medicinally as a sti-! generally called the Coringa rivpr. It is a 
mulant and stomachic. In Europe, coriander j seaport town, where ships are built, 
seed is chiefly used by distillers to produce CORJ PORCELLANNE. It. Cowries. 


an aromatic oil. The quantity imported an¬ 
nually into Britain does not exceed 50 tons, 
and it is brought principally to the port of 
Hull. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
coriander, aniseed and cununin were largely 
exhibited from several collectorates. The 
seed sells at 24.?. the cwfc.— M. E . J. It. Sim - 
monds. McCulloch, Birdumd . Waring. 

CORIANDRE. Fr. Coriander seed. 
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COR IS. Fr. Cowries. 
CORIUM. Lat. Leather. 
CORK. 


Kork, Kurk, Vlot- 
houfc But. 

Liege Fr. 

Kork Ger. 

Blmj Guz. Hind. 

Sughero, Suvcro It. 

Suber Lat. 


Sam pal; Surabot Malay. 
Cortica, (de Sov- 
reiro) Port. 

Korkowoe: derewo Bus. 
Corcbo Sr. 

Karka Tam* 

Birada Tkl. 
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COHN. 


CORNELIAN. 


Cork is the outer bark of Quercus saber,II ino. 1'kks. firm 
[i evergreen oak abundant in Portugal, Xtal\, ^ ratl j ^ Granos 

je south of France, Corsica, and in Spain, | |? r auieiiiutii Bat. S,k1 

■ ■ '■ l1 - 1 u;;; Mai ay. Xnanimi 


plants used as 
ner. Me,Cal* 
402. 

i./UiuNft, a U'^y ih Hiictcui. i cmia. Soft Fars. 


otuer pw^» ..--- . ' i GuxuNn, a ^ay m hmuo.m. i coin. See Fars. 

“ m the Quercus subcL It is light. 1 '•'«»«.. C0BN BINDWEED. Eng. »yu. of Cou- 
eompressible, and elastic, and floats fm 0 ^ 


and other articles are cut and shaped out of 

it. As soon as the hark dies,it lulls °J l "!^ ! CORNEL BERRY. Ex<». Cornua sail- 
which correspond to the layeis that aic toi into . 
annually These outer layers the Spaniards = uil ; ca - 

collect, the inner living bark should lie spared, I lu J * 1 ' , A t , 

but the Spaniards strip off the inner bark also,; ^ p,.. | a, hates Lat. 

although of no value except for tanning and Aolut Gan. | Agat Kus- 

its removal destroys the trees. In Corsica, | A quartzose mineral, found in great abiiu- 
Spain, and a few other countries, where (he dance in India, clashed as one of the inferior 
tree is abundant, tho bark is removed for tan- jgoins and largely cut at Cambay, collected 
ning. This bark contains twice as much 1 from the drift ol the Raj I’eepla range. Shafts 
tannin as oak-bark of average quality. The arc sunk, to the stratum containing the miner- 
tannin appears to resemble that of catechu , als. These are burnt to bring out the colours 
it affords scarcely any bloom, and gives a dark i and are cut into paper-weights, knife-handles, 
colour to the leather. At the Madras Inhibition ! miniature-sized cups and saucers, tables for 
of 18r>. r >, two specimens of cork were exhibited, ’snuff-boxes, sets of brunches, necklaces, and 
one good, from the Western Coast J angles,” i bracelets, pins, buttons, and studs. A field 
and another inferior, fmm Coimbatore; the gun, with ah Hm appointments, is one of the 
trees producing the samples were n*»t men- ornamental pieces of Cambay stone 

tinned. The deeply cracked spongy bark of work ; they sell for from Us. 40 to Rs. 50. 
the “ Bignonia suherosa”, the country cork Tho polish of Cambay stones is not such as 
tree, yields itn inferior kind of cork.— -M. K. pleases the e)e of the English lapidary— 
Cj/e. pA tit. McCulloch Did. uf ^t they are so cheap tln-y might be ex- 
Commerce . pected to ht-emne a considerable article of 

CORK MAKUM. Anui.o-Tam. Bigmmia commerce, and might be built up into 
suberosa. mosaics for work tables, into chess-boards 

CORK-TREE. Quercus suber. and other elegant articles of furniture— 

COKM.US. See Colchicum, the chief part of the work being performed 

CORMORANT, Salach IIkb. Cormorants here, where labour is cheap, the final finish 
are trained in tireat numbers in the eastern being given in Europe. The Cambay agates 
Chinese provinces to capture fish, and are equal the finest “ Scottish Pebbles'* in beauty \ 
sometimes under such g"od order that they they generally exceed them in size, and may 
will disperse at a given signal, and return ^ ] uu [ j or a mere traction of the price, 
with their prey without the precaution of a from R\ 

neck-ring. A single boatman can easily over- j Necklaces, Black and Gm*n. ... 7 to 9 each 

see twelve or fifteen of these birds, and; " 2 Jo 5 do 

although hundreds may be out upon the ( Kulfe Handles, per dozen. lo do 13 do 

water, each one knows iU own master. If j Stones for Brooches.. ... 1 do 2 do 

one seize a fish too heavy for it alone, another I Snuff Boxes.. ... 4 do 15 do 

comes to Ids assistance, and the two carry it .I d! 2 do 

aboard. The birds themselves are fed on 0 f all sort*, per dozen I do 2 

bean-curd, and eels or fish. They lay eggs | Trowser Buttons, per pair... ... 1 do 2 

when three years old, which are often hatched I Coat do do ... ... 12 as l 

under barn-yard hens, and the chickens fed “;;; 
with eel s blood and hash. 1 hey do not fish dalles of Sizea... ...15 do 50 do 

during the summer itoonths. f i he price of a q UU 8 do ... 3.5 do 85 do 

pair varies from $ 5 to $ 8. See Fisheries. Earrings, per pair... I do 5 do 

CORN. Eso. Gee. Fi “g er Rm s 8 •• - 8 M U do 

Korn Dan. I Grain Eng. In 1844, their exports amounted in value 

Kraaneu Korn Gkk. ^ Rs 93 , 473 , aud iu 1845 to 33 , 349 . 

j iq iau Guz, Hind. ' See Arts. Cambay. Gems. 
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7 to 9 each 
2 do 9 do 
2 do 5 do 

1() do 13 do 
1 do 2 do 
4 do 15 do 
12 do 15 do 
1 do 2 do 
l do 2 
1 do 2 
12 as 1 
12 as 1 each 
i K. 5 do 
15 do 50 do 
35 do 85 do 
l do 5 do 

8 as U do 




COIINWALLIS. 


CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. 


COItNUS. A genus of plants consisting of 
large trees and shrubs, of which several 
species have been found in the Himalayas, in 
Sylhet, and Nepaul. C. oblouga occurs in the 
Deyra Doon ; (J. macrophylla, and C. nervosa 
in Mussoorie; and C. capitaWall, (Hentlia- 
mia fragifera, Limit.) Rlmmowra. llmd, at a 
still higher elevation. The fruit of Renthamia 
i3 eaten in the hills, and from the s.'ods of 
some species an oil is expressed, Wight in 
leones, gives figure of (!. altera, C. syivcMris, 
and C. Zeylanica, the hark of the C. florida 
and sericca are said to be mo-t excellent 
tonics.— Riddell. J)rs. Riddell, O'Shnugh- 
nessy, and Wi</ht. 

CORNIJ. Lat. Horn. 

CORN US MACROPHYLLA. Wall 

Dogwood Enu. Ivasir Pinjabi. 

Katidar Hind. K;«g^lii ,, 

Kaildra „ Hides; TT.irin , lladu; 

Ilarrin, Nang ,, 

This is found in the Sutlej valley, between 
Rampuraud Snngnani, and in many parts of 
the Punjab Himalaya at an elevation of 7000 
feet. Its fruit is edible, and goats feed on tlm 
leaves, and the wood is made mh» charcoal 
employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
— Drs. Stewart, ('.leghorn, Punjab Report, 
pp. 04. 80. 

CORNUS SANGUINEA. Fousk. syn 
of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

CORNUT1A C()HYMROSA. syn 

of Prernna intcgtifblia, Roxb. 

CORNWALLIS, Karl,a great statesman and 
soldier, who was twice Governor General of 
India. He had served successfully in Ire 
land, but in America with great disasters, 
lie was sent out by Mr Pitt, to India when the 
Act of Parliament of 1784 and 1786 was pas 
sed to give him supreme power. He instituted 
great reforms m the habits of the K. I. Com¬ 
pany’s servants; lie was the first to biiug about 
unity of action between the Indian and Home 
Government, and the first to iccognize the 
duty of paying Indian servants well and to 
abolish all distinctions between the Kings 
and Conipany.’s military servants. In 1788, 
he received power to bestow local com¬ 
missions on the latter. Jiis care was direct-1 
ed alike to financial and administrative mea¬ 
sures, but also to the moral and social con¬ 
dition of the Anglo Indian community, and in 
1793 he issued Regulations which have formed 
the basis of the administration of justice in 
India, and gave effect to the long discussed 
subject of perpetual settlement under a 
Zemindar class, a system which has been 
greatly condemned. He went from India to 
Ireland, and returned to India only to die. 
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He died at Ghaziporo on the 5th October 
1805. 

COUOLLIFLOILE ; Plants which have the 
enrol composed of a single piece or petal, into 
which the stamens are inserted.— Hoyle Him. 
PI p. 302. 

i COROMANDEL. On the eastern coast of 
! the peninsula of India, is a small village near 
Pulicat on the marine lagoon of that name. 
Some suppose it gives its name to the entire 
' eastern cmist of the peninsula, generally call¬ 
ed the Coromandel coast, this being the 
name by which Europeans distinguish the line 
of coast on the western side of the Ray of 
i llengal. It has been derived also from Chola- 
; mandala, which Paolini, the Carmelite, ex- 
| plains to mean the middle country, but most 
' schohus interpret it as the country of the 
Cliola race, the Cliolu ofTanjore and Co m ha- 
conmn, who were settled near the Cavery and 
Coleroou rivers, and were one of three hindu 
dynasties, who anciently held the Tamil 
country in the Eolith. it is not impossible, 
however, that thegeneial name has been given 
from this village of Ivnrr-inandimii, or Com¬ 
mands, 'lam. “ lilack Sand,” the village allu¬ 
ded to as on the sea bank of the Pulicat lake, 
almut 35 miles north of Madias, and formctly 
held by the Dutch. 

COROMANDEL WOOD, is the produce 
of a Ceylon tree of creat size having a dingy 
ground, and sometimes running into white 
streaks. The figure is between that of rose¬ 
wood and zebra wood; the colour of the 
ground is usually of a red hazel brown, de¬ 
scribed also as chocolate brown, with black 
stripes and marks. It is hard but the veneer 
saws cut it without particular difficulty : it is 
a very handsome furniture wood, and turns 
well. Mr. Layard sa\s there are 111 ret* varie¬ 
ties ; the Calamander <»»• Coromandel, which 
is the darkest, and the most commonly seen 
in England ; the Calemberri, which is lighter 
coloured and striped, and the oinander, the 
ground of which is as light as English yew, 
but of a redder cast, with a few slight veins 
and marks of darker tints. He says the wood 
is scarce and limited to Ceylon, that it grows 
between the clefts of rocks; this renders it 
difficult to extract the roots, which are the 
most beautiful part of the trees. It is also 
called calamander wood—both names being a 
corruption of two Singhalese words kalu- 
niederiye— FauUcner. Mendis . Tredgold . Holt- 
zappfel , Fergusson . 

CORONAS. Sr. Beads. 

CORONE. It. Beads. 

CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. Willd. 
syn- of Agati graudiflora. 
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CORONILLA PICTA. 

Sesbania sBgyptiaca. 

Nuteeya Bbng. V urpleFlowered Coiouil 

Krishua-rajani la Eng. 

Carin Chembi Tam. Kristnah Rajurn Sant 

Nulla Soimufci Tel. 

This plant is held in high estimation on 
accouut of the great beauty of its delicate pur 
pie flowers; the leaves are employed as poul¬ 
tices, mixed with a little castor oil, to hasten 
suppuration. The leaves smell like fresh 
clover, and are food for cattle. Nuteeya and 
Niin leaf poultices arc favourite external emol¬ 
lients among the native practitioners.— Ains. 
Mat . Med. page 75. Beng. Phar, page 390. 

CORONUS. SeeKoh. 

COROSOS or Ivory-Nut, is produced 
by the Phytelephas macrocarpa, growing in 
central America and Columbia (Humboldt.) 
The tree is a genus allied to the Pandaneae, 
or screw pines, and also to the palms. They 
are seeds with osseous albumen. The nuts 
are of irregular shapes, from one to two inches 
diameter, and when enclosed in their thin 
husks, they resemble small potatoes covered 
with light brown earth * the coat of the nut 
itself is of a darker brown, with a few loose 
filaments folded upon it. The internal sub¬ 
stance of the ivory-nut resembles white wax 
rather than ivory ; it has, when dried, a faint 
and somewhat transparent tint between yellow 
and blue, but when opened it is often almost 
grey from the quantity of moisture it contains, 
and in losing which it contracts considerably. 
Each nut has a hole, which leads into a small, 
central, angular cavity ■ this joined to the 
irregularity of the external form, limits the 
purposes to which they are applied, princi¬ 
pally the knobs of walking sticks, and a few 
other small works. It might be introduced 
into India — Hallzapfel . 

CORPULENCE is a state of body very 
frequently seen amongst the richer of the na¬ 
tives of India, caused by the use of a large ex¬ 
tent of fatty articles of diet. A tabular state¬ 
ment, taken from a mean average of 2,618 
healthy men, was formed and arranged for an 
Insurance Company by the late Dr. John 
Hutchinson. It answered as a pretty good 
standard, and insurances were regulated upon 
it. His calculations were made upon the 
volume of air passing in and out of the lungs, 
and this was bis guide as to how far the vari¬ 
ous organa of the body were in health, and 
the lungs in particular. It may be viewed as 
some sort of probable rule, yet only as an 
average, some iu health weighing more by 
many pounds than others. 

STATURE. SHOULD BE WEIGHT , 

5 feet 1 8 stone 8 or 120 lbs. 

5 do 2 9 0 126 do 

5 do 3 9 7 133 do 

5 do 4 9 10 136 do 
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CORRA2A. The species, mostly shrubs, 
flowers white and scarlet, each plant requires 
a tolerable space to grow in, as it attains the 
height of six or more feet.— Riddell 

CORREGIDOR, or Marivales, a principal 
island on the northern shore of the entrance 
to Manilla Bay, is 3£ miles long. Its revolv¬ 
ing light is in lat. 14° 23' 5" N., long. 12° 
34’ E.— Horsburgh, 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 

Bi chloride of Mer- Doppelb Chlorquecksil- 

cury Eng. her Fr. 

Sublime corrosif Fr. Ruscapur Guz. Hind. 

Bi-chlorure de Mer- Hydrargiri Bi-chlori- 

cure „ duin Lat. 

Dar-chigna Panj. 

This is largely made in India, but in an 
imperfect manner, and largely used in native 
medicine. Some very fine specimens were 
shown at the Panjab Exhibition from Umrit- 
sur and Lahore. Sec Mercury ; Rascapur. 

CORSICAN MOSS. See Edible sea weed. 
Fucus. 

CORTA PLUMAS. Sp. Penknives. 

CORTE-DE-PALA. Port. Connessi bark, 
Wrightia antidysenterica. 

CORTES. Hernan, a Spanish navigator 
who in A.1). 1528 endeavoured to follow up 
the discoveries of Magellan, took possession of 
the Marianas or Ladrone Islands, but with 
the members of all his expedition fell victims 
to the climate and the hostility of the Portu¬ 
guese. 

CORTEX ELEUTHERII, See Crotou 
Cascarilla. 

CORTIOA. Port. Cork. 

CORTINARIUS EMODENSIS. Ber¬ 
keley. A large mushroom, the "Onglau” of 
Thibet, a favorite article of food.— Hooker 
Jour. Him . Vol. ii., page 47. 

CORUND KA PATHAR. Hind. Corun¬ 
dum. 

CORUNDUM. 

Adamantine Spar. Eno. Karuud Hind, 

Samada Guz. 

Several substances differing considerably 
in colour, and sometimes in form but nearly 
agreeing in composition are classed together 
under the name of corundum, which is that 
given to the common variety by the natives of 
India. This stone is, with the exception of 
the diamond, the hardest substance known. 
It is generally of a pale-gray or greenish 
colour, but sometimes of red and browu tints. 
It is found in India, China,and in some parts 
of Europe. The Indian variety is whiter 
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than the Chinese, and is considered the purest. 
In India, diamond dust is very rarely used, 
corundum being the chief material employed 
in polishing gems, marbles, and metals. This 
mineral is found chiefly in granite or the 
detritus of granite rocks in the Mysore 
country and in the neighbourhood of the 
south-western ghauts. It is brought in con¬ 
siderable quantity to Bombay and is occasion 
ally exported to Europe. It is packed in 
orange shaped parcels with meridional cord- 
ings : the pieces vary from the size of filberts 
to that of the hand ; they are generally 
amorphous or fragments of crystals, often 
contaminated with felspar, mica and other 
granitic minerals. Sometimes fragments of 
crystals perfectly pure are to be met with 
weighing from ten to twenty-five pounds, but 
these are rare. Though excessively hard, it 
is by no means tough—it flies in pieces after 
a few strokes of the hammer, and is easily 
pulverized in a mortar. The natives general¬ 
ly beat it on an anvil or stone, keeping it 
from flying about by a collar of cotton rope. 
The fine particles are separated from the 
coarse by sifting—the Europe process of 
lixiviation is not, seemingly, resorted to. For 
sharpening swords or burnishing metals it is 
generally used like a whetstone or burnisher, 
for polishing gems, it is either made up into 
a cake with lac, or into a paste with oil or 
grease. It is never employed for the manufac¬ 
ture of emery paper or anything resembling it. 
For polishing marble or other stone it is' 
used in two forms, viz. that of a cake of 
about eight inches long, three across and two 
deep. This is used by an individual in the 
hand. For heavier purposes a cake a foot 
square or so is employed placed in a frame. 
Two men work at this, and the reducing 
process is very rapidly accomplished by it: it 
is in fact a file with a lac body and corundum 
teeth, 

The corundums of the Madras Presidency 
are well known to the people, who use them 
in mass or mixed in lac, in the form of discs 
for laps, or wheel grindstones; they are used 
by cutlers, &c. also in the form of whets and 
hones, and ragstones for sharpening the finer 
and coarser cutting implements used by farriers 
efec. The native workmen, cutlers, <fco. often do 
not distinguish garnets from corundums, call¬ 
ing both of these emery; though the differences 
between the three minerals are so marked, it 
is difficult to understand how they can be 
confounded. The corundums of Southern 
India seem to replace the emery of other 
countries ; at least, I am aware of only one 
author who has alluded to the occurrence of 
emery in Southern India, and the Madras 
Museum does not contain any substance that 
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merchant would regard as identical with 
the Turkish or Grecian emery of commerce. 
The meaning or origin of the word is not very 
apparent : the mahomedans call it “ corund” 
orVorunj” stone, and the hindoos know it 
by a somewhat similar name. The first speci¬ 
mens sent to Europe were forwarded by the 
late Dr. Anderson to Mr. Berry, a lapidary 
in Edinburgh, as the substance used by the 
people of India to polish masses of stone, cry¬ 
stal and all other gems, except the diamond ;— 
and it was then examined by I he celebrated 
Dr. Black, who, from its hardness, named it 
adamantine spar. Corundum and its 
varieties, viz. Oriental Sapphire, Corun¬ 
dum and Emery, are only surpassed in 
hardness by the diamond, They belong to 
the same cla^s of minerals, and the emery of 
commerce, which is so extensively used in Eu¬ 
rope and imported into England for grinding 
and polishing metals, glass, &c., is supposed 
to be a mere variety of corundum, a mixed 
granular corundum; a mechanical mixture 
of corundum and oxide of iron, the iron in 
some of the varieties amounting to 33 per 
cent. 


1! Ivulah. .j 
Samos... 
Ni<Mvria. 
Kulati... 
[Ciumuch 
Naxos 
Nicarin. 
Naxos... 
jGumuch 
Kulah ... 



101-181 
99-03| 
99*43 
98*841 
99*48 
lUKJlj 
08*88 
ora 
1.80 10]*2ir 
9G3 10l*13| 


In the mixed corundums of Greece and Tur¬ 
key, the iron seems equally diffused through 
the mass, imparting to it a bluish grey colour; 
but in the specimens which have reached the 
Madras Museum from Southern India, the 
corundum and ore of iron, though occurring 
together, are not mixed, but remain apart, 
segregated, the corundum forming one side 
of a mineral, and the oxide of iron, in a lump 
or lumps, on the other side; and all such 
masses are magnetic and possess polarity. 

What prices the several corundums of India 
mifdit bring in the London market it is 
difficult to say. There is no reason why the 
picked corundums should sell for less than 
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the finest emeries, and Captain Newbold 
mentions that the corundums near Gram, 
when sorted into the three sorts known in 
commerce, viz. the red, the while , and the 
scraps , of these two are sold to the Arab mer¬ 
chants at Mangalore and Tellicherry at prices 
from twelve to fifteen or thirty rupees the 
candy, equal to £4, £f>, and £12 a ton. 
Corundum occurs in abundance in several 
parts of the peninsula of India, in North 
Arcot. Cuttack, Coimbatore, Guntoor, Mysore, 
Salem and Hyderabad. 

It is also said to be found at Mundium in 
Mysore, at Gudjelhutty in Coimbatore, at the 
Tapoor Ghat in Salem, at Chenniinully in 
Coimbatore, and in Cuttack. At Namaui 
and at Viralimodos, on the north bank of the 
Cauvery, in the Permutty talook, Salem dis¬ 
trict, it occurs embedded in gneiss and a 
greyish earth, resulting in part from the dis¬ 
integration of that rock. It is found in great 
abundance in a low hill near the village of 
Sholasigamany, Trichingode talook, Carauul, 
A pore, Mallapollaye, and at various locali¬ 
ties up the river Cauvery, as far as Cocuoram- 
badi, where it is dug for by the natives in 
the fields; and there are the remains of many 
ancient excavations still to be traced. The 
corundum was formerly sent as an article of 
traffic to Palghatcherry, and thence to the 
western coast and various other parts of 
India. It can still be procured at the rate 
of from fifteen to thirty measures the rupee, 
each measure weighing fifty-seven ounces 
avoirdupois. The caste usually employed in 
collecting it is the Vitfaver. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Rhode exhibited 
specimens from Guntoor, and remarked of 
them that experienced jewellers would 
pick out stones suited for common jewel¬ 
lery from it, and the refuse canuofc be 
worth less than £15 and £20 a ton at home. 
From Hyderabad was received a very excellent 
sample of picked stones, possessing an irregu¬ 
larly crystaliue structure. Salem and the 
Mysore country, however, have been the 
longest known a s containing corundum sites, 
some of which were described at some length 
by the late Captain Newbold, who mentions 
its occurrence in the neighbourhood of Gram, 
a village and fort in the Mysore couutry 
about ninety-eight miles westerly from Ban¬ 
galore, and lying between the latter place and 
the Western Ghauts, about forty-five miles 
north by west from S^iingapatam, and about 
seven or eight east by north from the fort of 
Gram. The following places may be named 
as sites in Mysore where corundum ocours 

Nammaul Viralmodos.—Outbe north bank of the 
Cauvery, in the Permutty talook.—Newbold. 

Sholasigamany, (probably Scholaserameny.) Tri- 

m 


chingode talook, near the village in a low hill in 
great abundance,—Newbold. 

Caronel, Aupore, Mallapollye,and at various lo cali 
ties up the river Cauvery as far as Corcorambodi 
where it is dug by the natives in the fields, and 
there are remains of many ancient excavations still 
to be traced.—Newbold. 

Gopaulchetty pollium, 50 miles north of Salem. 
Yalanerry,. Madras Museum. 

Comidapady, Madras Museum. 

French Rocks, Captain Loudon, in Madras Museum 
Colhushully, m the division of Nooghully, Newbold. 
Kulkairi, in the division of Chiorayapatam. 
Buvkuuhull, in the division ot Chinmapatain 
Newbold. 

Knndeo, in the division of Chinrayapatam, Newbold. 
Yedgunkul, in the division of Chinrayapatam, New- 
bold. 

Norhik, in the division of Narsipur, Newbold. 

Deysani Caibonhully in the division of Banawaram. 
Newbold. 

Appianhully, in the division of Harnally, Newholds 
Nullapardy, on tho road to Bangalore, Madra 
Museum. 

Mundium, in the Astagram division, Madras Museum, 
Cuddoor, in the Nuggar division, Madras Museum. 
Nuggar, in the Nuggar division, Madras Museum. 

Professor Thomson mentions (Outlines of 
Mineralogy, volume 1, p, 213) that “ the 
corundum occurs in imbedded crystals in a 
rock which consists, according to Count Bour- 
non, of indianite, and contains felspar, fibro- 
lite, several varieties of augite, and also 
ootohedral iron ore; the hair brown or reddish 
brown varieties are called adamantine spar. 
They occur with fibrolite and octohedral iron 
ore in a sort of granite containing no quartz.” 
And again (p, 256) he states, that fibro¬ 
lite is a mineral found accompanying crys¬ 
tals of corundum in the Carnatic, and that 
it is a component part of the granite, which 
is the matrix of the corundum of China. 
Professor Jameson, in his Geognosy of Penin¬ 
sular India (Ed. Cab. Lib. No. VIII, pp. 349- 
JO) gives a summary of what is known regard¬ 
ing the corundum of Southern India, and 
states that it occurs embedded in granite and 
sieuite in the district of Salem* in the Madras 
presidency, associated' with cleavelandite, 
indianite, and fibrolite; but near Gram at 
Golhushully and Kulkairi, at which the best 
corundum is said to be obtained, the mineral 
was found to occur in decomposed beds of a 
talcose slate, to which gneiss is subordinate, 
associated with nodules of indurated talc, and 
of a poor quartzy iron ore ; asbestos, chlorite, 
actinolite, and schorl were found in the talcose 
slate. Newbold mentions that in the Salem 
district, also, this mineral occurs embedded 
in gneiss and a greyish eartb, resulting in part 
from the disintegration of that rock. Rubies 
have from time to time been discovered in 
many of the corundum localities just enumer¬ 
ated, associated with this gem, particularly 
iu the gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholaaira- 
many in the Trichingode talook and at Malta* 
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pollye, though comparatively speaking rare. Mines oj Kulkairi.—The corundum mines 
Passing, says Captain Newbold, last year at Kulkairi are situated both near the summit 
through Gram, I was informed that corundum and at the foot of the excavations, of the 
was found in its vicinity; at Golhushuliy, rising around there. There are a series of 
in the division of Noogyhully ; at excavatious varying from two to twelve 
Kulkairi, Burkunhulli, Kundeo, and Yed- feet in depth, sunk perpendicularly 
gunkul, in that of Chinrayapatam ; at through similar strata to those just de- 
Norhik, in Narsipur; at Deysani, Carbon- scribed. The corundum is thrown out, clear- 
hully, in Banawaram, and at Apyianhully in ed, and separated by the miners into four 
that of Harnhully. At Golhushuliy and Kul- classes, viz., the red, the white, the scraps of 
kairi, the best corundum is said to be obtained, i both, and the refuse. The three first form 
The formation around Gram is gneiss assuci- the article of commerce, which is carried to 
ated with protogene. Proceeding from it in Mangalore and Tellicherry ; and sold 
a westerly direction, the northern shoulder o‘ to Bombay and Arab merchants at 
the insulated rAnge, south of the village o prices from twelve and fifteen to thirty rupees 
Belladaira, running nearly north and south the candy, according to its quality. The con- 
is crossed, and the soil suddenly changes from tractor for corundum in Mysore took 
a light sandy colour to a deep red. The sur the mines for two years, for which he 
face of this soil is covered with fragments o was to pay the sum of 530 Canteray pago- 
a ferro-siliceous schist, with quartz in alter- das. The former contractors paid 500 for two, 
nate layers. The natives have a traditioi or 250 for one year. The corundum is used by 
that gold was formerly got from this hill natives, pounded as emery, to polish precious 
which is not at all improbable, as it is found and other stoues, particularly granite and 
in similar gangue near Baitmungalum, sixty basalt. It is also mixed for this, and other 
one and a half miles east from Bangalore, and purposes, with melted lac, in fine and coarse 
at Malliyalum, near the south-west border o: powders, as we use a mixture of glue and 
Mysore in Coimbatore. Minute grains occur sand. 

in the sandy bed of a brook there. A littl Common Corundum , or Adamantine spar, 
farther west, where the talus of the mountain occurs, like the sapphire and ruby, commonly 
subsides into the plain, the gneiss reappears in the secondary form of 6-sided prisms> but 
alternating with talc slate in nearly vertical usually much larger. It is sometimes nearly 
strata. The dip, as observed in an adjoining colourless, and rather translucent; it presents 
nullah between the mountain and the village great variety, grayish, occasionally brown or 
of Belladaira, is to the east by north, and the red, rarely blue. Although its most common 
direction of the strata N. 22° east. The co- form is the 5-sided prism, it occurs, though 
rundum mines of Golhushuliy lie four or five rarely, also in acute and obtuse double 6-sided 
miles north-east of this place, and those of pyramids. 

Kulkairi about a mile farther. The surround- Corundum pebbles are found in “the gem- 
ing country is a succession of smooth slightly sand of Ava riverand they probably exist in 
convex plains except to the south east, where the sands of some of the rivers in the Tenas- 
the gneiss rises above the soil in a rocky ridge, serim provinces. 

terminating in a knoll about 700 yards to Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl } is 
the east by south of the mines to which it found amoung the Tora bills near Rajmabal 
descends, rising again into a slope to west on the Bunas, in irregular rolled pieces, small 
north-west of the mines, on which lie frag- and generally of a light green-oolour; these 
ments of a light brown compact quartzy iron stones are considered by the natives as eme- 
ore. Nearly at the bottom of this stone are raids, and pass under the name of‘‘punna,” but 
the mines, from which the ground descends on the natives are aware that they are softer 
both sides, to the north-west to a tank, aud than the real emerald of India which is ge- 
towards the south-east to the village of Gol- norally green-coloured sapphire, 
hushully, about a mile distant. Sapphire , of which there are several var- 

The chert, and a dark red ferruginous jasper eties, the names of which are dependent 
are used by the natives as flints. Salt springs sbiefly upon their colour: the White Sapphire, 
occur in the vicinity. The wells about Gram which is transparent or translucent; the 
are both sweet and brackish within a short Oriental Sapphire, which is blue; Oriental 
distance, and a fragment of rock salt was Amethyst, which is purple; the Oriental 
found in the green earth of the mine. A little Topaz, yellow; the Oriental Emerald, green: 
to the east of Kulkairi is a low plain nearly some other varieties occur, as the Chatoyant 
covered with a white travertine, partly com* and the Opalesoent Sapphire, 
pact, partly cellular, resembling that found in 1 Ruby .—Colour blood-red or rose-red, some 

the bed of the Cavery at Seringapatam. times a tinge of violet; generally ocours 
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iu 6-sided prisms. It is not so hard as the sap- to stand here alike for the 1 raven/ the ‘car- 
phire, and is more readily cleaved. Like the rion crow’ and the ‘ rook!’ The true rook, 
sapphire, it consists of pure alumina. “The Corvus frugilegus.however,is known to inhabit 
largest oriental ruby known was brought from or visit the Peshawur valley, Afghanistamand 
China to prince Gargarin, governor of Siberia; Kashmir. The rook of China and Japan is 
it afterwards came into the possession of prince considered a distinct species, C. pa^tinator of 
Menzikoff, and constitutes now a jewel in the Glould ; and the jackdaw, 0. monedula, accom- 
imperial Crown of Russia/’—Dana. Engl.Cyc. panics it in those countries, while the true 
page 151. Report for 1856 on the Govern - northern raven Corvus coiax, is met with not 
ment Central Museum Madras , hij Edward jnly there, but also over a great portion of 
Balfour , Officer in Charge. M. E. Jur. Rep. the Punjab. In other parts of India the 
Dr. Mason. Captain Newbold , Irvine Gen. comparatively small C. culrainatus is popu- 
Med. Top. of Ajmir. p. 150. larly known to Europeans as “the raven:" 

CORUNQA MUNJI-MARAM. Tam. Rot- but the northern raven would make a meal 
tlera tinctoria. See Capilapodi, of one and not feel much the worse for it. 

CORUNJ STONE, Anglo-Hind. Co- See Birds, Corvus. 
rundum. CORV1NUS, a genus of fishes, several spe- 

CORVID/E, a family of birds sub-order cies of which, (!. bola, C. chaptis and C. coitor 
Pa8sere8,sub fam. A. Corvinae.l gen. 7 sp. viz. furnish isinglass. Corvinus bola. McGlell 
A. Crows, Corvus culminatus; corone; cornix, Bolo Chaptis, Bitch., furnishes the isinglass 
splendens, macrorhynchus, frugilegus. The which Mr. O’Riley sent to Calcutta from 
genus corvus has uo representative in all South Amherst. It is closely allied to C. niger, but 
America,norinNe\vZealand,norinthenume- of monstrous dimensions compared with the 
rous archipelagos of the Pacific, and there is European species. This is the fish, the jaw- 

one species only in Australia. Levaillant’s | bone of which is described as “Boalee”._ 

raven of South Africa, described by him as Mason. McClelland. See Fish, 
identical with that of Europe, has been sought CORVUS AD VENA, a rare black and 
in vain by subsequent observers in that region white crow of Celebes ; occurs along with Cit- 
Corvus corax,the raven, takes the circuit of the tura cy;< notes, the forest king-fisher of Celebes • 
northern regions; rare in N. Africa, Funjab Meropogon Forsteni; Carpophaga Forsteni, a 
Kashmir, Afghanistan; a Tibetan species con fruit pigeon of North Celebes ; Buceros cassi- 
sidered distinct, but probably on insufficient dix, the great hornbill of Celebes. Trichog- 
evidence. The true raven is pre-eminently a lossus ornatus, a beautiful brush-ton^ued 
bird of the coldest climates : though a few oc- paroquet. 

cur so far southward as in the Barbary States CORVUS CORONE, the Carrion Crow of 
in America so low as in the Carolines, and i Europe, Afghanistan, (Pnshut) Japan apud 
India proper within the Punjab only. “ Th Temininck, is replaced in India by C, culrai- 
raven," remarks Sir John Ross, “ is one o natns. 

the few birds that are capable of braving th( CORVUS CORNIX* (‘Hooded Crow.') 
severity of an arctic winter.” In the fearfu Europe, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Japan 
cold of a northern Siberian winter; von (Temininck), Barbary. 

Wrangell says that when “even the rein- CORVUS CULMINATUS, See Corvid®, 

deer seeks the forests to protect himself CORVUS FRUGILEGUS. ‘Rook/ Eu- 

from its intensity: iu the tundra, equivalent rope, N. and W. Asia, Afghanistan, Peshawur 
to the ‘barren-grounds’ of Arctic America, valley, Kashmir: replaced in China and Ja- 
where there is uo shelter to be found, the pan by C. pastinator. The true rook (Corvus 
whole herd crowd together as closely as frugilegus) is known to inhabit or visit the 
possible to gain a little warmth from each Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, Kashmir (the 
other, and may be seen standing in this rook of China and Japan being considered 
way, quite motionless. Only the dark bird of a distinct species, C. pastinator°of Gould ) 
whiter, the raven still cleaves the icy air with and the jackdaw (0. monedula) accompanies 
alow and heavy wing, leaving behind him a it in those countries, while the true northern 
long line of thin vapour, marking the track of raven is met with not only there, but also 
his solitary flight.” The Tibetan raven is con. over a great portion of the Punjab. * In other 
sidered as a peculiar qpeoies by Mr. Hodgson,, parts of India the comparatively smell C. cul- 
an opinion to which the Prince of Canino minatus is popularly known to Europeans as 
seems to incline: it may be presumed to in- " the raven but the northern raven would 
habit the lofty mountains of Butan to the make a meal of one and not feel much the 
north, but the smaller crow of Southern Asia worse for it. See Birds, 
is the C. splendens; while the common black CORVUS MONEDULA, the 4 Jackdaw* 
crow of all India, C. culminatus, would seem of Europe, Siberia, Barbary, W. Asia, Pesha- 
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CORYLUS AVELLANA. 


CORYPHA. 


wur valley, Kashmir.— Cat- Birds , B, As. 
Soc. Eng. Cifc. See Birds. 

COBVUS PASTINATOR. See Corvid®. 

C011YDAL1S, a genus of plants belonging 
to the sub-order Fumareee, the fumitory tribe. 
There are sixteen species some of which arc 
grown as ornamental plants. 

COUYDALIS GOVANIANA, Wall, 
Bhootkes, l/ind, iscommon above 8,000 feet of 
elevation, in the Uhoor mountains, where it is 
regarded as a charm against evil spirits. The 
roots sent by Dr. Falconer were long, fibrous, 
tough, and exceedingly bitter; dark brown 
externally, yellow within .— O' Shoughnessy t 
p. 185. 

CORYDALLA CAMPESTUIS. A com- 
mon Euiopean bird which even abounds in 
the southern parts of Sweden, but has not 
hitherto been observed in Britain, is also com¬ 
mon in parts of India. 

CORYDALLA RICH AUDI, (Antlius Ricar- 
di; ‘ Richard’s Pipit.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
common iu India ; very rare in Britain. See 
Birds. 

CORYDON. Captain Tiekeli found Leio- 
thrix argentauris and Siva strigula, about the 
sides of Mooleit. Stachyris nigriceps, in hilly 
forests 3.000 feet. Eurylaimus Javanicuais 
not common, at least it is not often seen ; 
being very quiet and secluded, though exces¬ 
sively tame, and not crepuscular like Corydon. 
Serilophus lunatus are much freer flyers than 
Eurylaimus. He found them once in a 
flock hurying about like Titmice, but very 
high up. 

CORYDON SUAIATRANUS is a singu¬ 
lar and raro bird. Of its habits little j 
or nothing is known. However, it is crepus-! 
cular (very likely diurnal as well.) and so! 
stupid or tame as to allow itself to bo pelted i 
without moving. 

CORYGAUM, a small village on the right 
bank of the Bheemah river, half way be-: 


Bindik and Finduk in bazars, are grouped in 
clusters together, inodorous, taste sweet and 
agreeable, become rancid very quickly. By 
expression the kernel yields a very agreeable 
oil, nearly iu the proportion of half its weight. 
The wood of the hazel was the material of the, 
divining rods of the magicians and snake 
enchanters, who even in modern times have 
had their believers iu Europe.— O'Shaugknessy 
■page fiOD. 

CORYLUS OOLURNA, Linn. 

var B. lacera, | C. Jacqiicmontii. Dm 

C. lacera, Wall, j Thangi; tbaugoli Panj, 

Hazel Eng. I Sharoi; aharoli; 

Urrvi Panj. | ahurlige „ 

Iviuri; ivuria; wir „ j 

This tree grows to a height of 40 feet, at 
elevations of 5,500 to 10,500 feet in the Pun¬ 
jab Himalaya; wood light and compact; the 
nuts edible— Drs. Oleghom nndJ.L. Stewart. 

CORYPIIA, a genus of palms of the order 
Cocoace®, Sec. I). Coryphe®. O. elata and C. 
taliera grow in Bengal; C. rotundifolia and 
C. utan grow in the Moluccas, C. um- 
braculifera grows in Ceylon and the Moluccas 
and C. gebauga grows in Java. It seems to be 
! C. gebauga which Mr, Wallace (p. 158) de- 
! scribes as a great species in Lombok, called 
I “ Gubbong,” which grows there in great 
abundance. It has a lofty cylindrical stem, 
j about a hundred feet high and two or three feet 
| in diameter. It flowers only once in its life in 
! ft huge terminal spike on which are produced 
I masses of a small lound fruit, of a green co- 
j lour and about an inch in diameter; when 
these ripen and fall, the tree dies, and after 
standing a year or two, it too dies* Flocks of 
green pigeons, and troops of the Macacus cy- 
nomnlgus monkeys resort to the trees when 
fruiting, the latter chattering and showering 
down the ripe fruit. 

C. gebanga has its young leaves plaited 
into baskets and bags, affording much employ- 


tween Poonah and JSeroor on the Gor-naddi. ment to the people in Java. The leaves are 
It is memorable for the defence made on the also employed for thatching, and for making 
1st of Jauuary 1810, by a small body of broad-brimmed hats. C. taliera, the Tara of 
Madras Artillery and Native Infantry, about Bengal and the Talipat of the Peninsula, is 
500 strong, against the entire army of Bajee much employed for making leaf hats and leaf 
Rao, peshwa. About 4000 Arabs continued umbrellas; the leaves, moreover,when smootb- 
the attack from day break till dark, Asst ed, are much used for writing on, and also 
Surgeon afterwards Sir James Wyllie, of the for tying the rafters of houses, as they 
Madras medical department, greatly aided in are strong and durable. C. umbraculifera, 
their repulse. The Indian Government the Codda-panna of Madras, and the Talipat 
erected a monolith column, on which are of Ceylon, and very like the former, is com- 
engraved an account of this defence, and the raon in Ceylon, and found also on the Malabar 
names of the dead and the survivors. coast. Of this, the dried leaf is very strong 

CORYLUS, a genus of plants belonging to, and limber—and, according to Knox , tl most 
the order Cupellifer®. C. lacera and C. ferox wonderfully made for men’s convenience*to 
aro found in the Himalaya. carry along with them; for though this leaf 

CORYLUS AVELLANA. The Hazel is a- be thus broad enough to cover fifteen or twenty 
bundantiu the Himalaya. Fruits (nuts) called men when it is open; yet it will fold close 
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cow. 


COWIIACE. 


<fcc“ It is evident,” continues Mr. Cole- 
brooke, “ that the guest's intercessions imply 
a practice, now become obsolete, of slaying a 
cow for the purpose of hospitality,”— Ibid, p. 
293. In the Hitopadeaa, (p. 110,) the earth 
ia called Surabhi, and the learned translator 
(Wilkins) nobes the same to be not usually 
so applied, although the earth may well be 
called the cow of plenty. 

The custom, in India, of using cow-dung for 
smearing floors and walls,is practised by all 
sects, as well as hindus, as the most cool and 
cleanly appliance. Cow-dung is plastered over 
the cooking-place before the meal of a person 
of a high class is cooked ; in camps, or 
on journeys, a space of 10 or 12 square feet 
is so purified ; but is easily polluted by the 
approach of impure persons or thiugs ; in 
which vexatious case the food becomes unholy. 
The ashes of cow-dung “ vibudi” are also of a 
very purifying nature ; and hindus, of almost 
all ranks and degrees, men and women, occa¬ 
sionally, or frequently use them, mixed some¬ 
times with other ingredients, to mark their 
forehead, necks, arms, (he. Sometimes men, 
especially religious mendicants, or penitents, 
or those having some claims to sanctity, are 
rubbed all over with these ashy mixtures, and 
present a curious sky-blue appearance. Malta* 
deva is frequently painted blue or rather of 
an ashy colour, and the classes j ust noticed 
perhaps imitate that deity—or Krishna, also 
a deity of a blue or black hue. The ceremony 
of Karshagni is obtained from a use of the 
cow-dung : on one occasion of its performance, 
it happened, according to a legend, that a 
crow, named, from her friendly disposition, 
Mitra-caca, was present, and immediately 
flew and imparted the welcome news that a 
hindu who performs the karshagni, goes to 
heaven. This expiation consists in the victim 
covering his whole body with a thick coat of 
cow-dung, which, when dry, is set on fire, and 
consumes both sin and sinner. Until reveal¬ 
ed by the crow this potent expiation was un¬ 
known ; and it has since occasionally been re¬ 
sorted to particularly by the famous Sankara- 
charya. The friendly crow was punished for 
her indiscretion ; was forbidden and all her 
tribe to asceud to heaven and was doomed 
on earth to live on carrion .—[See Wilford.) 
Amongst hindus, the greatest of all purifiers 
is the urine of a cow ; liindu spirits of im¬ 
purity abhor this sin expelling, sanctifying, 
liquid. Images are sprinkled with it; no 
man of any pretensions^ to piety or cleanli¬ 
ness would pass a cow in the act of stal¬ 
ing without receiving the holy stream in 
his palm sipping a few drops ; and with his 
bedewed fingers, marking and crossing his 
forehead.shoulders, and breasts.— Moor's Pan - 
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theon, p. 143. William's Story of Nala,p. 
136. Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, p. 
43. Wilford Colebrooke, p. 276, Coleman , //. 
293. 

COWA. Hind. Garcinia cowa. 

COWAGE. Fr. See Cowhago. 

COW BEZOAR, and bezoars from all ru¬ 
minating animals, always find a ready market 
in China, where Chinese doctors lay it up as a 
rare medicine. They are nut unfrequently de¬ 
ceived by an artificial preparation of pipe-clay 
and oxgall mixed with a little hair.— 
Williams ’ Middle Kingdom , Vol. II, page 
406. See Bezoar ; Calcucus. 

COW-DUNG BRATTIES. 

Peda, alsoGomayam, Tel. I Sliaui, Tam. 

Pidda-calu ,, | 

Bratties are dried cowdnng cakes. With 
water, cowdung forms a useful wash for walls, 
and floors, and it enters into the composition of 
the farriers’ fomentations: it hides bad joinery, 
but its chief nse is in forming bratties for fuel. 
The ground cropped by cattle and which sup¬ 
plies straw, ought to receive it back before it is 
reduced to ashes : till this be done, lauds must 
be unduly exhausted. Cowdung is frequently 
mixed with paddy husk and earth. This fuel is 
much used in Southern India fur burning 
bricks and chunam,also for heating iron tyres 
for tyring wheels, for which purpose it answers 
better than any other. It is more economical 
than any other fuel, it has a disagreeable 
smoke, but when thoroughly ignited, the heat 
they give out is very intense.— Rhode MSS. 

COW-DUNG ASHES BALLS. Tirunur 
unde, Tam. Vibudi, Tel. 

COW-GRASS. Trifolium medium. 

COW-PLANT. Gymnema lactiferum. 

COWDEE. Cowdee means a shell. Also 
the seed of Aristida setacea, a wild grass; 
also, the seed of Exacum bicolor, also, the 
seed of the wild grass Kusai. 

COWDUN, also Jerz, Pkrs. Bustard. 

COWFISH. Globioceptmlus Rissii. 

COWIIAGE. 

Al-kushi Ar. Atmat'iipta Sans. 

Kiwach Bung. Hind. Ko«am Lilli wail Singh. 

Kaunclikuri Duk. Puney kali Tam, 

Cowage Fr. Pilla-riugu kailu Tel. 

Kuhkratze Ger. Emiga-dola-Gumda „ 

ltawe Jav. 

Cowhage, probably a corruption of the Arabic 
or of H industanee and Bengali names of one of 
the plants that produce it, consists of the 
hairs found upon pods of different species 
of Mucuna. They are exceedingly slender, 
brittle, and easily detached, and the fragments 
readily stick into the skin and produce an 
intolerable itching ; hence they are frequently 
employed for mischievous purposes. Co witch 
is also used medicinally as a vermifuge, by 
being mixed with syrup till of the consistence 
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cow. 


cow. 


sent out Antonio d’ Abreu to search for the 
Spice Islands. On his way eastward, D’Abreu 
touched at Agasai (Gresik) in Java. In 1511, 
the Portuguese visited Bantam. Ludovico 
Barlhema was the first European who de¬ 
scribed Java from personal observation, but 
some of his statements as to the cannibal 
propensities of the inhabitants are question¬ 
able. In 1596, the Dutch, under Iloutmanii, 
first arrived off Bantam, and found the native 
king at war with the Portuguese. They lent 
him aid, on condition of having land allot¬ 
ted for a factory. In 1610, the Dutch fortified 
the village of Jaoatra which they named Ba¬ 
tavia. In 1619, this was destroyed, but it was 
then rebuilt by Mr. Bolt, the Dutch governor 
general, and this was the beginning of the 
present town of Batavia. In 1811, when 
France overran Holland, the flag of France 
was hoisted at Batavia, but in the same year 
the British captured if, onlv to restore it 
on the 19tli August 1816. Java up to the 
13th century was partly hindu, partly bud- 
rihist, partly mahomedan, but in the 15th 
century, iriahomedanism took the lead, and in 
1475 a mahomedan prince took the throne 
at the overlhrow of the great kingdom of 
Majapahit, which had dominion over the 
whole of Java and the eastern parts of Su¬ 
matra. In 1749, the reigning prince abdicated 
in favour of the Dutch F ist India Company. 
Seven years pri »r to that event, the sover¬ 
eignty had been divided into a spiritual 
head, the “ Susunau” or “ object of adoration,” 
whose descendants now reside at Surakarta 
near Solo, and a second prince who was styled 
sultan, and whose descendants reside at 
Jokyokarta, both of them highly peiwoned.— 
Htlcmore ,, />. 22.26. 

COW. In many of the Aryan and non- 
Aryan tongues this is known as go, ngau- 
gu, or gai, thus the terms for a cow and ox 
are 

Go, Gous pi Sansk. ; Chuowi Old High Germ, 


Gao Zknd. Pkks. | Gao Hind. 

Buus, also, Does Giuuuc. Gow Lktt. 

Dos: Bovis Latin. Gai Hind, 

Chuo Old Hioii Gekm. Coo Scotch. 


A good milch cow should have a good look¬ 
ing udder, fine skin and fine tail. In British 
India, a cow gives two to six seers of milk daily. 
Herdsmen of villages take out cows daily 
to graze, receiving 2 to 8 annaB a month, 
In ancient Egypt the cow was a sacred 
animal as also were the bulls Apis and 
Mneves. At present, the cow is worshipped 
amongst all hindus, and the Banjara are 
perhaps the only race in British India who 
apply the cow to labour. 

When the cow worship was introduced 
into India, is unknown. The Vedas I 
do not enjoin reverence to the cow, and in | 
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the marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
country, where a milk cow, Surabhai, is re 
leased on the intercession of a barber, suf¬ 
ficient remains to show that the sacrificial 
rate of killing a cow was formerly practised 
at marriages, for the sake of hospitality. The 
male buffalo is, however, frequently sacrificed, 
by non-Aryan races, sometimes in considerable 
numbers ; and, only in 1859, the Government 
of Madras ordered the Magistrate of the 
Krishna Division to forbid the cruel rite of 
Amniavaru, wherein bullocks are impaled alive 
to appease the goddess Devi, and avert cholera. 
On that occasion, in a small village, twelve or 
twenty-four bullocks were sacrificed, as also 
several hundred sheep, and the heads of 
the sacrificed buffaloes were carried in pro¬ 
cession on the heads of men. In hindu mytho¬ 
logy, the Cow of Plenty, granting all desires, 
is fabled to have been produced at the churning 
of the ocean by the Sura and A sura, after the 
deluge, for the recovery or production of the 
chaoda-ratnaor fourteen sacred things. Another 
fabulous cow, the cow of five colours, or 
“ punch warna,” is probably the famous cow 
Kam deva given by Indra to the parents of 
Kama. Amongst hindus, the donation of a 
milch cow is attended by many ceremonies, 
finishing with prayers, the acceptor, during the 
recital, holding the sacred animal by the 
tail. The l>oon-granting-cow Surabhi and 
he»’ descendants are much revered by all 
classes of hindus above those that may be 
denominated base. It is common for brah¬ 
mans and others to feed a cow before they 
take their own breakfast, ejaculating, as they 
present their food, “daughter of Surabhi, 
framed of five elements, suspicious, pure, 
holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food 
by me; salutation unto thee!” Or, if he 
conduct the kiue to grass, “May cows, who 
are mothers of the three worlds and daughters 
of Surabhi, aud who are beneficent, pure, and 
holy, accept the food given by me.—( Cole - 
biooke As. Res. vol. vii. p. 276.) In mar¬ 
riage ceremonies a cow is one of the actors; 
the hospitable rites are conducted by let¬ 
ting loose a cow, at the intercession of the 
guest, a barber, who attends for that pur¬ 
pose, and exclaims, * the cow! the cow !’ upon 
which the guest pronounces this text—“re¬ 
lease the cow from the fetters of Varuna. 
May she subdue my foe, may she destroy 
the enemies of both him (the host) and me. 
Dismiss the cow, that she may eat the grass 
and drink water.” When the cow has been 
released, the guest thus addresses her, “ I 
have earnestly entreated this prudent person, 
saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, who 
is mother of the Rudra, daughter of the Vasu 
sister of the Adifcya, is the source of ambroBia 
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COUVADE. 


COV1LHAM. 


COUNTRY SARSAPARILLA, Ilemides- 
raus Indicus. R, Broun. 

COUNTRY WALNUT. Eng. Aleurites 
triloba. Forst. 

COURMARINE, an aromatic principle, 
found in Melilotus officinalis, Linn. % or com¬ 
mon Melilot, and in the Tonquin bean, Dip- 
terix ordorata. 


the name of faire la couvade. It has been 
found in Navarre and on the French side of 
the Pyrenees. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
that in Corsica the wife was neglected and the 
husband put to bed and treated as the patient. 
According to Apollonius Rhodius, the s.nne 
singular custom prevailed among a people 
called the Tibureni at the mouth of the 


COURPAUM. SeeKimedy. 

COURSE. A term applied by European 
residents in India to the places of evening 
promenade, which has probably been obtained 
from the ‘ corso’ of Southern Europe .—Sir 
Henry Elliot. 

COURT, AT., a general of Ranjit Singh. lie 
had been a lieutenant of the Old Imperial 
French guard. 

COURTALLUM, a town near Tinnevelly, 
in the Arangole Pass. 

COURTEZAS 1)E CITRA. Sp. Lemon 
peel. 

COUSIK. a tribe of Somlmusee rajpoots; 
but their name would seem to imply brail- 
minical descent or connexion.— Elliot. 

COUTEAUX. Fu. Knives. 

COUVADE, custom amongst several 
ancient tribes. Marco Polo mentions that in 
the Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe, on the 
frontiers of Bunnali, when a woman bore a 
child, she rose and went about her business, 
and the husband took to bed for forty days, ! 
and was fed on possets. A Greek epic treats 
entirely on the same subject, as customary 
amongst a people on the Euxine. 

In the Tibarenian Land, 
When some good woman hears her lord a Labe, 

’Tis he ia swathed and groaning put to bed; 

Whilst she arises, tends his bath*, and serves 
Nice possets for her husband in the straw. 

Marco Polo in the thirteenth century seems 
to have observed the custom in the Chinese 
province of West Yunan amongst the ab- 
•riginal tribes of the land, the Miautze, wh< 
practice it to the present day. The father of the 
new born child, so soon as the mother can 


Black Sea. Amongst the Canbs of the West 
Indies, the father is put to bed and fed on 
meagre diet and his body punctured itud tor¬ 
tured, and the Abipone husband of S. America 
is tieated like a lying-in woman *—Max 
Midler Chips. Ayoll. llhod. Argon ii. 1012. 
'Ey tor's Early History of Mankind ([noted in 
Quartet !y Review , July 1808. 

COUNT DE LIP PE, see Kampfor, Ngel- 
bert. 

COUZ-COUZ. Afkican. Holcus spicalus. 

COVAI KAI. Tam. Bryonia coeeinui, also 
Bryonia grandis. 

COVELLIA GLOMERATA, Miq. 

Ficus gloinerata. Wium j Atteekka-g.iss. Sing. 

Common in Ceylon ou the banka of rivers 
and up to 2,000 Uz\.—Tiiw.EnL Vl.Zeyl. 
y. 207. 

COVELLIA OPPO^lTlFOLIA. Gaspah. 
C. Dteiumiuiu Miq. Ficusoppo.sitifoluWir.U). 

C. Assainica „ F. D;emoinuii Vaul. 

(J. Das) carpa 

Kota-dimboola gass Simju. 

Very abundant in the wanner parts of 
the Ceylon island.— Thw. FI. Zeyl, p. 200. 

COVELONG, a small hamlet on the sea 
coast, 20 miles south of Madras. 

COVILHAM, Pedro da Covilham and 
Alfonso de Payva, were sent as merchants 
in 1494, via Genoa, Alexandria, Cairo and 
the Red Sea, to Aden, where they separated to 
meet again at Cairo, in Abyssinia, Payva, 
to search for Prester John, whom he beard of 
ss reiginiug there over a highly cultivated 
people, but he died before reaching Abyssinia. 
Covilham went on to India, where lie made 
drawings of cities and harbours, especially, 


leave her couch, gets into bed and there 
receives the congratulations of acquaintances. 
About the beginning of the Christian era,Strabo 
(iii. 4,17) mentions that among the Iberians 
of the north of Spain the women after the 
birth of a child, tend their husbands putting 
them to bed, instead of going themselves. In 
the same locality, amongst the modern Basques 
in Biscay, M. Michel found the same custom 
prevailing a few years ago. The women, he 
says, rise immediatelyV after childbirth and 
attend to the duties of the household, while 


Goa and Calicut. Thence he returned along 
the coast of Persia to C»pe Gardafui, and 
continued south to Mozambique and Zofala, 
where lie ascertained that that land joined the 
Cape of Good Hope. From Zofala he re¬ 
turned to Abyssinia and sent his diary, charts, 
and drawings to Genoa by some Portuguese 
merchants who were trading to Memphis. On 
receipt of these, king Emanuel, in 1495, sent 
four ships under Vasco de Gama, who vi¬ 
sited Natal and Mozambique, in 1498 he 
was at Calcutta, in 1499 back at Lisbon. 


the husband goes to bed, taking the baby In 1509, the Portuguese leader Sequiera en- 
with him and thus receives his neighbours’ tered the Eastern Archipelago. Iu 1510, 
compliments. This practice seems to have Alfonso Albuquerque visited Sumatra, and in 
spread to France and to have there received 1511, took Malacca, which he fortified, and 
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COTTON. 


COUNTRY ROSIN. 


difficulty, therefore, is experienced in making 
use of this very abundant cotton-like produce ; 
but Mr. Williams, of Jubbulpore, succeeded 
in spinning and weaving some of it, so as to 
form a very good coverlet. It is used for stuf¬ 
fing pillows,muffs, and coverlets,for wadding, or 
for conversion into half stuff for paper-makers, 
perhaps for making guncotton. In the* Trans, 
of the Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ iii. p. 274, there is a 
report from the Society of Arts on two pieces of 
cloth made from the Simool or Silk Cotton 
tree ; aud it is observed that, from the short¬ 
ness of the staple of the down, and its elasticity, 
it could not bo spun by ordinary cotton spin¬ 
ning machinery.— Hoyle's Fib. Plants. 

COTTON, TOILE DE COTTON. Fr. 
Calico. 

COTTON TREE, RED. Salrnalia Kala¬ 
hari ca, Schott. 

COTTON TREE. Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum. 

COTTON, General Sir Willoughby, G. C. B. 
and K, C. B., died on May, 1848—at his re¬ 
sidence in Lowndes square. SirW. Cotton, like 
his kinsman Field-Marshal Viscount Comber- 
mere, achieved an honourable career in the 
British army, his services having extended over 
a period of upwards of 60 years. He was the 
only son of Admiral Cotton, cousin of Lord 
Cornbermere, and a nephew of Sir Willoughby 
Aston Willoughby, and was born in 1783. 
When in his 16tli year he left Rugby school 
to enter the 3rd Guards as ensign. In 180.5 
he accompanied his regiment in the expedition 
to Hanover. After his return from Germany he 
was, in 1807, engaged with his regiment in the 
expedition to Copenhagen, where he was ap¬ 
pointed deputy assistant-adjutant-general to 
the reserve, under the Duke of Wellington, 
and was present at the battle of Kioge. In 
1809, he accompanied the duke to Spain, and 
served as deputy assistant-adjutant-generai to 
the Light Division during the whole of the 
campaign of the retreat to Torres Vedras, and 
the subsequent advance, the former containing 
a series of skirmishes, and the battle of Coa, 
under General Crawford. In 1811 he re¬ 
turned home on promotion, but rejoined the 
army in the Peninsula in 1813, and served until 
the close of the war. He was present at the bat¬ 
tle of Vittoria, commanded the light companies 
at the passage of the Adour, and the pickets of 
the 2nd Brigade of Guards at the repulse of 
the sortie of Bayonne, besides other engage¬ 
ments of minor importance. He received 
the war medal and three clasps for Busaco, 
Vittoria, and Nive. In India he commanded a 
division of Sir Archibald Campbell’s army in 
the Burmese war. He commanded the 1st divi¬ 
sion of the Bengal army in the Afghan 
war in 1838-39, under general Sir Henry 


Fane, and afterwards under general Sir John 
Keane, in which army were many names il¬ 
lustrious in the military annals of British India, 
Nofct, Dennie, Sale, Willshire, Wheeler, Out- 
ram, and Havelock. He was present at the 
storming and capture of Ghuznee on the 23rd 
of July, 1839, at which he commanded the 
reserve which entered the city after the storm¬ 
ing party had established themselves inside. 
His name was honorably mentioned in the 
despatches of Sir John Keane, and in those 
of the Governor-Genera], Lord Aukland. In 
October 1839, he relinquished the command 
of the Bengal forces, then in camp near 
Cabal, to assume a command in the Bengal 
Presidency. lie was from 1847 to 1850 
Commander in-chief at Bombay, and was 
second member of council in that Presi¬ 
dency, He received the Order of the 
Bath of all the grades, being nominated a 
Grand Cross of that Order in 1840. He 
was made a Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1830; and 
had conferred upon him the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire of the 1st class at Cabul, in 
September 1839 .—Men of the Time. 

COTTUS. A genus of Fishes belonging to 
the section Acanthopterygii andfamilyLoricati, 
Jenyns.—Eng. Cyc. p. 147. See Fishes. 

COTULA ALBA. Linn. Syn, of Eclipta 
erecta, Linn. 

COTUM BARRU. Sing. Coriander seed. 

COT URN IX, a genus of birds, of tha 
order Rasores, 4 species of which occur in 
India. Coturuix vulgaris, the common quail 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, is chiefly migratory 
and is abundant iu India, though M. Gould 
considers the race of this country to be 
distinct. See Birds. 

COUNTRY, a word in use amongst the 
British in India, prefixed to other words, 
to indicate a product of India. It is a transla¬ 
tion of several vernacular words, used to ex¬ 
press an article local and not foreign. The 
Tamul word “ Nat” has this signification. 

COUNTRY ALMOND TREE. Eng. Ter- 
minalia catappa. 

COUNTRY BORAGE. Coleus amboini- 
cus, Lour , 

COUNTRY FIG TREE. Eng. Ficus 
racemosa, Linn. 

COUNTRY GALLS. Myrobalan. 

COUNTRY GOOSEBERRY. Cicca dis- 
ticha. See Gooseberry. Grossulare®. 

COUNTRY GREENS. Eng, Amaran- 
tus oleraceus, Linn . 

COUNTRY KREAT. Eng. Exacum 
bicolor. Chiretta, 

COUNTRY MALLOW. Abutilon Indi- 
cum. 

COUNTRY ROSIN. Dammer. 
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pie. During the process of preparing the 
thread, and before it is warped, it is steeped 
for a couple of days in fine charcoal powder 
soot, or lampblack mixed with water, and 
after being well rinsed in clear water, wrung 
out, and dried in the shade, it is rubbed with 
a sizing made of parched rice, the husk of 
which lias been removed by heated sand) fine 
limo and water. The loom is light and port¬ 
able, its cloth and yarn beams, batten, templet 
and shuttle, are the appurtenances requisite 
for weaving. The principal varieties of plain 
muslins manufactured at Dacca, were Mul 
mul-i-Khas, Ab-ruwan, Shub-mmi. Khasu, 
Jlmna, Giroar Alt, Tunzeh, Alabullee, Nyan- 
zonk, Biuldun Klias, Turnndum, Surbutee, 
and Siirbund—names which either denote 
fineness, beauty or transparency of texture, or 
refer to the origin of the manufacture of the 
fabrics, or tho uses to which they are applied 
&r articles of dress. The finest of all is the 
Mulmul-i-Khas, (literally muslin made for 
tlie special use of a prince or great personage), 
h is woven in half pieces, measuring 10 yards 
in length, and 1 yard in breadth, having 1,900 
threads in the warp, and weighing 10 Sieoas, 
(about 3| ounces Avoirdupois.) The finest 
half piece seen weighed 9 Siccus. The 
price is 100 Rupees. S >me of the other 
muslins are also beautiful productions of the 
loom, as ab-ill wan. compared by the natives 
from its clear pellucid texture to “ running 
water. M tthub nmn, so named from its re¬ 
semblance when it is wetted and spread upon 
the bleaching field to the <l evening Jew” on 
the grass. Jlmna, a light, transparent net-like 
fabric, usually made to order, and chiefly for 
natives of rank and wealth, worn by the in¬ 
mates of zenanas and dancers, and apparently 
the cloth referred to in the Glassies under the 
figurative names of Tela areiiarum Ventus 
texlilis. All these muslins are made in full 


ported into the district, andjwhich constitute 
the great bulk of the Dacca cotton manufac¬ 
ture, the next class worthy of attention is 
that of fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton 
and silk. They are designated by various 
names, as Nowbutt^e, Kutan, Rooinee Apjoola 
and Lucka, and when embroidered with the 
needle as many of them frequently are, they 
are called Kuslieoda. The silk used in their 
manufacture is the indigenous innga Mlk of 
Assam and Sylhet, but thefcotton thread em¬ 
ployed is now almost entirely English yarn, 
of qualities varying from No. 30 t«» 80. 
These cloths are made exclusively for the 
Jedda and Bimora market, and .‘^considera¬ 
ble stock is yearly imported in the Arab ves¬ 
sels that trade between Calcutta and these 
ports. Pilgrims too from the vicinity of Dacca 
not unfrequently take an investment of them, 
which they dispose.-of at the great annual fair 
held at Meena, near Mecca. They*are used 
by the Arabs chiefly for turbans and gowns. 
The golden color of the rnuga silk gives to 
some of these a rich lu>truns appearance. 
Pieces, made of native spun cotton thread, 
and of the best kind]of 4 mugajsilk, would 
beadmned in England.— (Dr. Toylor.) The 
export trade of the Madras Presidency in 
madapollams and longVlotlis has been annihi¬ 
lated by the goods laid down by the British 
manufacturer, m all the bazars of India. The 
export-trade of what were denominated 
madapollams and punjums for the 10 years 
from 1815-1(5 to 1824-25 was as follows :~m 

Bales Pieces Value Ns 

1815-16.11,925.37,82,859 

1KKM7.10,-43.33,53,213 

1817-18...... 9,905.32,78,330 

1S18-19. 7,715.24,00,543 

1819-20. 5,903.... v .19,64.006 


pieces of 20 yards in length by 1 in breadth, 
but varying considerably in the number of 
threads in the warp, and consequently in their 
weight. Of figured fabrics, as striped (I)oorea), 
chequered (Gliarkanee), and flowered (.Jamda- 
nee), there exists a considerable variety, botli 
in regard to quality and pattern. The flowered 
muslin was formerly in great demand both 
in India and Europe, and was the most expen¬ 
sive manufacture of the Dacca “ Urung.’' 
There was a monopoly of the finer fabrics for 
the Court of Deljii : those made for the em¬ 
peror Aurungzebe cost 250 Rupees per piece. 
This muslin is still much admired, but is now 
seldom manufactured of a quality of higher 
value than 80 Rupees per piece. Omitting 
the second-rate kinds of cloth, as Saree, 
Boonee, Bafta, Joru, Ekpatta, Gamclia, 


1820- 21. 5,149.16.81.551 

1 821- 22 . 2,915.12.53,383 

1822- 23. 541. 53,220.... 409,337 

1823- 24. „ . 142,470.... 793.208 

1824 25. „ . 128,400.... 802,600 

This description of goods is not now made, 
and pieces of punjum are only interesting as 
specimens of that important manufacture 

which formerly was to be found in bales in 
the bazar and in the Custom House for ship¬ 
ment. The same causes which have contributed 
to so great a falling off in thecottou manufacture 
of the Madras Presidency, produce alikechange 
upon the yarns spun by hand, and the change 
may be perceived by referring to the quantities 
of cotton twist importedfrom the United King¬ 
dom in the years from 1826 to 1830, compared, 
with the 10 years, 1844 to 1853-4. 
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1826- 27. 13,296 1829-30.49,1 10 

1827- 28. 17,573 1830-31.10,549 

1828 29. 96,517 

Total... 187,645 

1844- 45 .1,178.048 1850 51.... 786,544 

1845- 46 ... 755.464 1851-52... 10,62,^23 
1846 47.... 953477 1852-53.... 10,16.730 
1647-48.... 517,067 1853-54....11,05,181 

1848- 49.... 375.250 

1849- 50. ... 673,387 Total....84,23.944 

It is, however, worthy of remark that even the 
skill and capital of Great Britain has not been 
able to compete in a certain class of fabrics 
with the manufactures of the Madras Presidency 
in the home market, or even to exclude them 
from the foreign. This d-»es not arise from 
any distaste upon the pait of natives to wear 
articles of European manufacture, but conse¬ 
quent upon Europe not being able to supply 
a white or dyed article, usually worn by 
natives, as cheap as it can be manufactured 
in the country; proving that there are 
bounds eveu to the power loom, and that fa¬ 
brics coarse in quality can still be made by 
the band at a profit, for, after a fair trial, the 
weavers of Europe have given up competition 
in this description (Native Cloths) of fabrics 
finding their exportation to ludia not remune¬ 
rative. 

It is generally supposed that the power 
Idioms of Britain have destroyed the ex¬ 
port trade of Madras, but the annexed table 
demonstrates that such is not really the caRe, 
for though a certain description of goods have 
ceased to be exported, yet on the whole there 
is no very extraordinary difference in value 
between the export of Cotton Piece Goods, in 
what were considered the palmy days of the 
Export Trade, compared with those of the 
last ten years. 

1844- 45... 3,841.982' 1849 50... 3,097,558 

1845- 46 .. 3,926,438 1850-51 ... 2.942,874 

1846- 47 4,286,921 1851-52... 2,908,934 


the cloth after it is woven, but by a 
dexterous manner of throwing the woof across 
the warp on either side. Madupollum and 
Ingeram used to be famous for cotton cloths, 
but since the abolition of the Company’s trade, 
the finer punjums have not been made. Palum- 
pores, as bed covering*, of the former place 
deserve attention. Very fine muslins are made 
at Onpada, North of Coconada, and handsome 
turbands, with gold thr ad interwoven—hut 
all these things are far surpassed by the Ben¬ 
gal fabrics. The Chicacole Musi in* arehowever 
prized by Indie*. Cotton cloths from Nellore 
consist of manufactured articles which find a 
ready sale in the markets of this Presidency. 
'-Madras Exhibition Juries Reports^ 1855, 
1857. Dr. Taylor of Dacca, in Reports of 
Great London Exhibition of 1851. Calcutta 
Catalogue of London Exhibition of 1862: 
Report or Juries of Exhibition of 1862. Dr. 
Ragle Arts of India ; Dr* Royle Productive 
Resources of India. 

COTTON-GBASS. Eriophorum cannabi- 
num. Its seeds are clothed at their base 
with a silks or cotton like substance with 
which pillows are stuffed and wicks of ran¬ 
dies, as well paper made. Its name is bhabhur 
and bha bhuree, and it is made into ropes by 
the Hindoos. “The wind trees of that 
country bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing 
those of sheep in beauty excellence ; and the 
Indians use cloth made from those trees. 1 * 
COTTON PLANT. Go*sypium Indicum, 
Lam. 

COTTON HOPES are in general u*ed in 
India, especially for tents. They are strong, 
but liable to stretch. 

COT I ON SEEDS. 

Oappasia, Guz. Hind. | Patti-vitkulu Tu, 
Punji vmi Tam. | 

Are chiefly used in India for feeding cattle, 
and also sometimes as mauure for cotton 
plants. 

COTTON SEED OIL. An oil is express- 


1847- 48... 3.736,055 1852-53 ... 3,521,516 ed from cott- n seeds which is used for burn- 

1848- 49... 2,843,425 1853 54 ... 3,141,024 iug in lamps, and is abo considered to have, 
The cotton twist imported from the United 111 A peculiar manner, the virlue. when exter- 
Kingdom may in round numbers be taken at. na ^ applied, of clearing the skin of spots 
400 bales per annum, each bale will make | an( * freckles.— Faulkner, 

about 3000 yards of the native cloths usually COTTON, SILK. The silk cotton trees 
worn, which would give 12,000,000 (twelve belong to the natural family of Byttnerincea, 
million) yards annually manufactured,irrespec and genera of Bombax. The species of Bom- 
tive of goods made by yarn spun by the bax are remarkable for their gigantic 

band. The amount thus given is an estimate stature and their splendid inflorescence, 

that approximates to the truth with sufficient also on account of their capsules whi»h on 
accuracy to exhibit the great extent to which bursting, display a floccnlent cotton-1 ike sub- 
hntidloom weaving is atill curried on in this stance, aud the tree is hence called cotton tree. 
Presidency. In Ganjum is fabricated a But this substance being more silky than 

cotton cloth, each side of a different color, cotton, it has been named silk cotton. It 

This effect is produced not by dyeing differs also in not spinning like cotton. Some 
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ton manufacture of British India, in spitc*of for separating the wool from the seeds, and 
its supply of the raw material growing often for bowing or teazing the former. The first 
close t" its door, in spite of labour absurdly is simple—the jaw bone of the boalee fish 
cheap, may truly be said to have ceased in (Silurus boalis), the teeth of which being fine, 
favour of the far off industry of Lancashire recurved and closely set, acts as a fine comb 
and Scotland. The actual result of this in removing minute particles of earthy and 
revolution of half a century has been that, vegetable matter from the c»tton. The bin* 
in place of Britain importing cotton goods and doo spinner, with that inexhaustible patience 
yarns from the Last to the yearly value of that characterizes her race, sits down to the 
about 800,000/., that country is able, in the laborious task of cleaning with this instru- 
present day, to ship to the various ports of ment the fibres of each seed of cotton. 
India cotton fabrics to the value of upwards Having accomplished this, she then separates 
of three millions sterling. The decay of this the wool from the seeds by means of a small 
braiicbof British Indian exports has been steady iron roller (dullmi kuthee) which is worked 
and continuous. In 1827-8, Bengal shipped with the hands, backward and forward, on a 
but to the value of 275,000/. ; in 1837-8, not small quantity of the cotton seeds placed upon 
more than (it),000/. ; and at the present mo- 1 a llal, board. The cotton is next bowed with 
ment our supplies from the Last are limited I a small bo v of bamboo strung with a double 
to about five thousand bales from Madras, row of catgut, miiea silk, or the fibres of tbo 
solely for re-shipment to our western colonies, plantain tree twisted together; and having 
and various parts of northern and western been reduced by this instrument to a suite of 
Africa. Dacca was the >eat of manufacture light downy fleece, it is made up into a small 
of the muslins known by tlmt name, and cdmdricnl roll (puni) which is held in the 
spoken of by the ancients as “ woven webs hand during the process of spinning. The 
of hair.” The most delicately worked and j spuming apparatus is contained in a small 
highly ornamented scarfs and dresses are | basket or tray not unbke the car ho term of the 
wrought at Delhi, Benares, and Ahmedab <d. j ancient Gieeks It consists of a delicate iron 
Hariipaul and Santipore ; whilst the more 1 spindle (lukooa), having a Mtiall ball of clay 
substantial and u-eful fabrics were wroughtattached to it. m order to give it sullicienb 
chieHy at Patna, Luckpore, Lucknow, Bala- weight in turning ; and of a piece of hard 
sore, Masulipatam, Cuddalore, and Surat.— shell imbedded in a little clay on which tho 
lioi/l*' Arts of I'u/ta. Of tho arts practised point of the spindle revolves during the pro- 
at Dacca, the first that claims attention is cess of spinning. With this instrument the 
the Cotton Manufacture. In a commercial point Hindoo women almost rival Arudme’s fabled 
of view, this is no longer the important branch skill in spinning. The thread which they 
of industry that it formerly was ; but, regard- make with it is exquisitely fine, and doubtless 
ed as an art which furnishes exquisite spe- it is to their delicate organization and the 
cimeus of textile fabrics, it is still unrivalled, sensibility with which they are endowed by 
The implement used in spinning and weaving nature, that their inimitable skill in their art 
indeed is rude, but the simplicity of its con-j is to bo ascribed. 'The finest thread is spun 
slructiou contrasts with the delicate gossamer early in the morning before tho rising sun dis- 
texture of the fabrics made by means of it, sipates the dew on the grass, for such is the 
and shews that the skill displayed in this tenuity of its fibre, that it would break if an 
manufacture is less the result of artistic inge- attempt were made to manufactuio it during 
unity oi complicated mechanical appliances a drier and warmer portion of the day. Tho 
than of that dexterous use of the hand and cohesive property of the filaments of cotton 
foot, and delicacy of touch which are posses- is impaired !>y high temperature accompanied 
sed, in so remarkable a degree, by the Hindoo with dryness of the air, and hence, when there 
artisans of Bengal. With their rude imple- is no dew on the ground in the morning to in- 
ments the Hindoos of Dacca succeed in maim- dieate the presence uf moisture in the atrnos- 
facturing muslins, “ to which, ” .as Dr. Ure phero, the spinners impart the requisite degree 
observe*, ‘‘European ingenuity can afford no pa- uf humidity to the cotton, by making the 
railed, such indeed as has led a competent judge thread over a shallow ve>sel of water. Skeins 
to say, it is beyond his conception lu»w this of fine thread of different qualifies, with u 
yarn, greatly finer than the highest number memorandum of the length, weight, and time 
made in England, can be spun by the distatY occupied in spinning, attached to each skein 
and spindle, or woven by any machinery.” should be submitted for exhibition. A speci- 
—(Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, men which Dr. Taylor examined at Dacca in 
Yol. 1, p. 54.) There is tho primitive in- 1846, measured 1,349 yards, and weighed only 
strument used for carding tho fibres of the 22 grains, which is in the proportion of up- 
cotton, likewise the instruments employed wards of 250 miles to a pound weight of sta- 
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value of the exports of cotton goods, cotton 
twist and yarn, has doubled in the twenty 
years, but re-exports are not distinguished. 


Twist | Yarn 
quantity, value, 

lbs. £ 

-51 1.039,31 

-52 I,39i,i3 

-53 .. , 1,130,5(1 

—54 29,519,238 1.306 9! 
-5.) 33,IMtf.2«3 1,274.0'J 
56 '26,*94,909 14N,27 
2I,7 o4,709 1,191,97 
-58 17,*>73 58 943,94 

-59 31,111.303 1,714.21 
-60 31,477,257 2,047.11 
-61 120,8*0,500 1.748,1' 
-6? 1 1,472,48 

i,3 19,493,879: 1,270,31 
- 04 19,6l)8,137| 1,529/K 
-65 17.901,925; 2,191,4^ 
-66 16,892,073, 1,961.1- 
67 | I* mo8 2,572.7< 

-68 26,719,280! 2,69s,3i 
-69 I 29.042,052, 2,779.9: 


Expoits. 

mports. ICottor, Goods 

including 

Sotton. twisl * n '\ 

yarn, both 

Yarn .. r. »■ country and 
vftiue. t * h “* 


I 3,t>42 361 
, I 4,770.779 
l 3,667.433 
1 4,432,525 

l 5,403,244 
, 4,918,00-5 

: 4,941,353 
| 4,776,764 
l 8,088.927 
i 9,651,813 
, 9,309,935 
I 8.772,916 
1 8,360,229 
10.416,662 
li,03 ,88-5 
4 11,849,214 
) 12,524,106 
0 14,999,917 
4 116,072,551 


COTTON MANUFA< TURFS. Amongst the 

goods which appear to have been brought to 
Europe from the Indian seas, in the data when 
A ah traders were the only medium of inter¬ 
course between the eastern and western worlds, 
we find month'lied cloths of silk and cotton of 


starch employed by the spinner to impart 
tenacity to the thread ; nor can there he any 
doubt that cotton was the thread alluded to. 
Again, in Menu, we find it directed as foil 
lows: “ Let the weaver who has received ten 
palas of cotton-tin ead, give them back in¬ 
creased to eleven by the rice water (starch), 
and the like used in weaving; he who does 
otherwise shall pay a fine of twelve punas” 
The cotton fabrics of India formed a consi- 
deiable item in the exports from the East to 
this country during the eaily days of British 
Indian commerce ; the delicacy of their fabric, 
the elegance of their design, and the brilli¬ 
ancy of their colours, rendered them as at¬ 
tractive to tho better classes of consumers in 
Great Britain as are, in the present day, the 
shawls of Cashmere or the silks of Lyons. 
So much superior indeed were the productions 
of the Indian spinning-wheel .and hand loom, 
to those turned out by the manufactures of 
Lancashire in the middle of the last century, 
that not only wt-re Indian calicoes and Indian 
prints preferred to the home-made articles, 
| but the Manchester and Blackburn weavers 
actually imported Indian yarns in birg- quan¬ 
tities for employment in their factories. It 
i was about the \ear 1771-2 that the Black- 
bum weavers, taking advantage of the receut 


various colours and devices. It does not appear, 
howevtr, that there existed any great demand 
for cotton, the consumption of the Roman 
people, who were then the customers for all 
luxuries, being chiefly confined to cloths of silk 
and wool, Luring the early trade ot Europeans 
with India by the long seas route, the calicoes 
and fine muslins of that country came first, into 
general notice ; and from that date until the 
production of machine-made fabrics in Eng¬ 
land, they continued to rise in public esti¬ 
mation. Jt was deemed a great thing wiMi 
the Lancashire manufacturers, when, by the 
aid of mechanical and artistic skill combined 
with the potent agency of steam, they found 
themselves able to produce an article which 
was considered equal to that which the un¬ 
lettered hindoohad manipulated in his little 
mud hut on the remote hanks of the Ganges, 
and which had been produced of like excel¬ 
lence by their ancestors, ub<-n the “ father of 
history” penned his observations upon their 
countries. That the hindoos paid considera¬ 
ble attention to the details of this manufacture 
in tlie most remote ages there remains suffici¬ 
ent proof on record. In the Indian work of 
highest antiquity, the Rig Veda, believed to 
have been written fifteen centuries previous 


discoveries and improvements of Aikwrightj 
Hargreaves and others, found themselves in a 
position to produce plain cotton yoods, which, 
if they did not quite *qu:tl the fabrics of the 
East, at any rate found t heir way very ra¬ 
pidly into general consumption in Europe, 
Tlie invention of the mule jenny, in 1779, 
was the commencement of a new era in the 
history of tlie cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain; and when, six years later, Ark¬ 
wright’s machines were thrown open io the 
public, a revolution was effected in the produc¬ 
tion of all kinds of yarns; England found 
herself able, not only to supply all her own 
wants with cotton goods of every variety of 
quality, but also to carry the produce of her 
looms ten thousand miles across the sea, and 
placing them at the doors of the Indian con¬ 
sumer, undersell the goods made by his own 
hands from cotton grown in his own garden. 
Nor is it only in the heavier «oods that the 
West are able to heat out of their own mar¬ 
kets the weaver of the East. There have long 
been masters in their craft who can and do pro¬ 
duce fabrics more exquisitely delicate and light 
in texture tluiu those beautiful muslins of 
Dacca, so long and justly celebrated with a 
world wide fame ; and although in some par- 


to our era) occurs the following passage, ticularn these latter fabrics still claim a cer- 
** Cares consume me, Satakralu, although thy tain degree of superiority, aud although many 
worshipper as a rat gnaws a weaver’s threadsof the hiudoog prefer their own woven goocb 
—the temptation to the rat was evidently the to those of Manchester and Glasgow, the cot- 
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and exceeding the ordinary American crops/’ | it as a topical "application with calomel in 
The culture here is peculiar, as very liberal [ c tses of ophthalmia. (B. and F. Med. Rev. 
pruning is practised. In Tri chi nopoly, with xx. 463) Cotton, though used chiefly for cloth- 
a fertile soil, 83 lbs., which is the next high- ing, is, in India, also employed to a consider¬ 
ed, is the greatest return, which, though so j able extent for cordage, as, for instance, for 
much less than the above, is dill more than tent ropes, which are made entirely of 
double the average return from other distiicts. cotton, a? are the tents themselves. Cot- 
Thu cotton of Central India finds its way ton ropes are also employed for many domes- 
to Bombay. The causes which favour tic purposes. S 'cciiuens were sent to the 
the j/Mwth of cotton, esteemed both in In tin Inhibition 4 1851, both from Calcutta and 


and Flighted, in the tract of country extend¬ 
ing from Surat and A mmduhan, "r from 
about, hit. 21° and *23°, m a broad baud ncro-s 
Malwa to Banda aul ltaj.ikiuiira,iu about 25° 
and 27°, near the banks of the Jumna, arc no 
d"iibt physical. 1 lie black coitmi soil which 
is spread o\* r a great portion of this tract 
lias imdoubtp'My a considerable share in pro , 
ducbig the effect ; but good crops of co ton 
are produced in some parts where there ’ 
no black soil, as immediately on tlie b.uik-> 
of the Jumna and in the Doah. will 
therefore probably bo found, that th e ‘'inp*-f 
rntive drymss of the climate after 4 j - Mt I 
has got well established in the ground «*■ rks 
the vegetative vigour, and labours the pro¬ 
duction of prolific fruit.— Hoyles Productive 
Resound j of India. \ 

T)i. It F. Thompson of Hooglv, writing in j 
1870, says that not less thao 378,000 acres 
are under cultivation for cotton in Dharwar 
at one time. The stem of the cotton shrub, he J 
says, yields a fibre, which can be extracted as I 
in the manufacture of jute, and when cloned | 
has the appearance of a middling quality of 
that, article.lt has neither the colour nor xalue 
of fine jute, but the gunny made from it is 
valued at Us, 4-8 per mnnd. Computing the 
filne as worth one rupee per mauud, he es¬ 
timates the loss from thr »v bgawav the stalks, ( 
at not less than Us 22,68,000 in Dharuar 
alone. After extracting the fibre, the refuse 
can be burned into an ash, ( Madras Times, 


Madras, and have considerable strength. 
Some of the native shipping, also, aud even 
a few American ships, sue rigged with cofton 
ropes; while cottmi canvas is also employ¬ 
ed for sails, especially on the c a-tof Cutch, 

, where some very good rope is made, mid which 
tells for ;ib"Ut iluee and a half annas per yard. 
-J 7ci. Horticultural Societies of India and 
"/ Madras. C. H. Saunders, Esq, Coinmr of 
Mysore, Dr. Cleghoru in Hep. Rrit. Associa¬ 
tion, JUnynge America, p/oceedings Madras 
(iov\ Friend of India , Cut. Review, Indian 
Fi'td , Hoyle Fib. plants , Hoyle Productive 
R*sou><'S of India , Annuls bid. Adnuvisfra• 
linn , Madras Chamber of Commence , Dr. 
Shortt'sLetteis,Low's Sarawak. Dublin Univer¬ 
sity Magazine, Elliot Supplement) Colton 
Report, 1857. 
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Weight. 


Weight. 


lbs. net. 


lbs. net. 

In America.. 

. ... 440 1 

China ... 

240 

Brazil .. 

.. 180 

Bengal... 

... 300 

El'\ pt *■ 

. 500 

Madras... 

... 300 

Turkey .. 

, ... 350 

Bombay... 

, ... 394 


COTTON CANVAS. SeeCotfon. 
COTTON CARPET. See Carpets. 

COT TON ELE. Tam. Leaves of Cassyta 

filiformis. 

COTTON-GATHERER. 


13th Dec. 1870.) Cotton plants aie mu¬ 
cilaginous and have been used as demulcents. 
The seeds yield oil, which is sometimes ex¬ 
pressed for burning in himps. Cattle are, 
ho >'ever, of ten fed on the seeds, which are 
also sometimes employed as manure for cot¬ 
ton plants. f’ottou wool is laigely employ¬ 
ed. throughout the world, in the manufac¬ 
ture of cloths. Cotton has been long a po¬ 
pular application to burns Dr. Anderson 
(Ed. M. and S. Joyrn. 1828) directs it to be 
applied in thin layers, one over the o’her aud 
retained by ths moderate pleasure of a ban¬ 
dage, Paiu > 8 allayed, local irritation and 
blistering diminished or prevented, and cou- 
itirutional disturbance proportionally obvi- 
ited. M. Reynmtd adopted its application | 
iu case of erysipelas, and M. Mayor employs^ 
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Hind. | Pyhnra 
of L)oab. j P'xireo 


of BuvDLF.cum 
of Delhi. 


COTTON GOODS are both imported and 
exported, also cotton twist and yarn. Be¬ 
tween the years 1850-1 and 1868 9 the quan¬ 
tities imported of cotton twist and jam 
have ranged from lbs. 16,892 073 as in 1865 6, 
to lbs. 29 519,238 in 1853 4, and almost 
the same quantity in 1868*9. but the declar¬ 
ed value bus almost doubled since 1853-1854. 

Year lbs. £- 
1853-4- 29519,239... 1,306.913 
1868*9...29,042,052 . 2,779,934 

Cotton goods have been imported to a 
creatly increased extent, from £364,361 in 
1850*1 to £16,072,551 in 1868-9. The 
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“ Bourbon cotton of Indian growth,” says was considered at Bombay fully equal to any 
Wight, “ lias sold in the London markets for produced in Bourbon, and, in London, as tho 
theliighest prices going,” and, as the Bourbon best specimen that had been imported from 
plant is the original Sea Island acclimatized to Bombay raised from Bourbon seed. It sold 
the East, the cultivator would have a stronger for \5d. per lb. With so much sagacity had 
probability of success by obtaining his seod Mr. Gilders selected the site of his experiments, 
from Bourbon, than from America. Much at* that fifteen years afterwards Dr. Burns collect- 
tention should also be yiven to the selection ed seed from trees growing apparently wild, 
of a proper soil. Analysis has shown that all These being sown, produced plants of which 
the lands on which cotton is grown in India, the cotton was pronounced equal to the best 
differ widely in their constituent parts from from New Orleans. The cotton grown at 
the best cotton land of America. Tho subject Laberkowa, within two miles of Mongrole, 
is still in its infancy, more extensive analysis though confined to a space of 200 boegalis, or 
being required ; “ but it seems at present,” thereabouts, was so highly valued, that on the 
observes Mr Piddington, •* that the abundance spot it would fetch six-sevenths of a rupee per 
and fineness of good cotton depend on the quan- inaund more than any other kind in that part 
tity of carbon in the soil, and the solubility of j of the country ; yet the natives say theyfre- 
that carbon. If, therefore, you can obtain a qucntly used seed from Guzerat, or any part 
soil approaching the American soils, that is, of the country. The superiority must, there- 1 
containing peaty m-itter, l'gnite,and colouring lore, depend either upon peculiarity of soil 
cold water, this will no doubt be the best ; and climate or excellency of culture. One 
because it contains carbon, and probably by- point, only of the latter is related, but that is 
drogeu combined with it, suitable for the one of great consequence. For instance, the 
food of the plant. And the next best soil is one people arc in the habit of carefully extracting 
containing carbonate of lime ” The varieties the cotton alone from the pod in the field ; 
are Gossypium barbaden^e. Var. (<i> Burbadoei, and this is, probably, of considerable import¬ 
er Bourbon cotton, (b) .Sea Bland, or long auoc, as some of tho American planters are of 
stapled (c) Upland Georgia, or short stapled, opinion, that the staple of Indian cotton is 
The Karens usually 7 giow cotton enough to much injured after it is collected by being 
mike their own fabrics, and outlie Hal wen allowed to heat when piled up, often foi a 
and Tenasserim, it is sometimes raised in con- long time before it is cleaned, 
sidcruhle quantities ; but its market price is Madras Presidency, —As early as 1790, Dr. 

little more than a fourth of the best American Anderson was employed in sending Mauritius 
cotton ; yet with improved modes of culture, cotton seeds, as well as “ Brown Cotton Seeds,” 
and frequent changes of seed, its value imported from Malta, to diffVent parts of the 
would undoubtedly be greatly increased, peninsula; and Dr. Roxburgh, who left. SamuL 
— Mason, cotta in t he Northern Circars and took charge 

Bombay Presidency. —The Bombay Presi- of the Calcutta Botanic Garden in 1793, had 
deucy has long exported large quantities of already ascertained that the elevated, dry, and 
cotton both to Europe and China. The best less ter bile soil of Coromandel was better suit- 
cotton districts are the southern Maliratta ed than that of Bengal to tho Bourbon cot- 
country, about 1(>° N. lit., where the experi- ton. He obtained them from Mr. Hughes, 
mental farms were established. Guzerat and who had for some time been engaged in the 
Katywar are districts where superior cottons culture of cotton in the Tinnevelly district, 
are grown by the natives, in cimsequeuce and whose success was so considerable with 
of which, these were selected as the Bourbon cotton,that for twenty years “ Hugh- 
sites of the northern experimental farms, es’ Tinnevelly Cotton’' continued to be quoted 
and much favourable land for the purpose is in the Liverpool market as the best from 
found between the latitudes of 21° and 24° India, and sold at higher prices than the 
North. This part of the country was the site American sort staple cottons, and 3d. per lb. 
of the experiment of Assistant Surgeon above the best Surats. The fact is important, 
Gilders in 1819-17 who, having observed the on account of the latitude of Tinnevelly being 
causes which led to the failure in the at- >nly 8$°, and becauso the success was evident- 
tempt to introduce the cultivation of Bombon ly the result of skill applied to the culture, 
coti on into the western districts, considered Tho produce, only 100 lbs. per acre, was fine 
the obstacles to have been exclusively of a in quality and much esteemed. It would 
physical nature. He at the same time stated, also seem that in Yizagapatam, about North 
that both the soil and climate of the districts latitude 17°, the return is much greater than 
lying between the Suberrnuttee and the in any other district, as the produce is said to 
Myliee promised a favourable result. The amount to “ forty-six maunds, or 115 Jbs., of 
cottou grown, and that time, by Mr. Gilders I seed cotton per acre, nearly euualto tho best, 
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Provinces the cotton crop is invariably 
irrigated where a want of rain is found to be 
likely to prove detrimental to the plant, and 
the process is not supposed to be in any way 
injurious to the fibre. 

In most parts of the Madras Presidency ar¬ 
tificial irrigation is not carried on ; this re¬ 
mark applies more particularly to Coimbatore, 
Madura, Soulh Arcot, Pellary. Western My 
sore, and Nel lore. In Vizagapataui, on the 
other hand, the opinion is, that irrigation 
would prove beneficial rather than injurious 
iu seasons when rains fail or vary in their 
supply. 

Artificial irrigation is almost unknown in | 
the Bombay Presidency ; the Collectors of | 
Slmlapore, Ahm 'dnuggur, Belgaum, and 
Kaira, consider it .ijurious. The Collector of j 
Ahmedahad thinks that occasional floodings 1 
at seasonable periods during the growth of 
the crop would be beneficial ; and the Col- , 
lector of Dhanvar adds, that it has been do -1 
termined by experiment that cotton can, by 
judicious management, be irrigated with suc¬ 
cess both in black and other soils. Mr. 
hivorarity, Collector of Broach, was deci¬ 
dedly of opinion that artificial irrigation 
is not only injurious to the growth of the 
cotton plant in that collectorate, but tended to 
weaken the wool. The succeeding collector, 
(Mr. Tucker) who had never heard of irriga¬ 
tion of indigenous kinds of cotton in black 
soil, of which the district of Broach is princi¬ 
pally composed, states that it lias pioved 
successful with exotic varieties, and that if 
it were tried with the former species the pre¬ 
judice might prove to be unfounded. 

In both North and South Berar artificial 
irrigation is unknown. 

The same remark applies generally to the 
Temissenm and Martaban Provinces, Ran¬ 
goon. Bassein and Pegu. 

In some parts of the Punjab, cotton is gen¬ 
erally irrigated from wells, and this lias 
never been considered injurious; well water 
is considered better for the purpose than river 
or canal water. In other parts, more espe¬ 
cially in the Jullundur Doab, the best cotton 
is produced upon unirrigated lands, irri¬ 
gation being very sparingly resorted to in 
tracts where water is abundant/' 

From the perusal of this summary,it appears 
that artificial irrigation to cotton is rather the 
exception than the rule in most parts of 
India; that it proves more serviceable to 
exotic than to indigenous kinds: that in 
heavy black soil cotton will seldom flourish 
under irrigation, even of the most careful kind, 
while in sandy and light red sorts it might bo 
much benefited. 
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The Cotton Planter’s Manual mentions that 
salt marsh mud is used forjinanurein various 
parts of the cotton growing districts of the 
United States, more especially in Ed- 
desto Island, one of the largest of the 
South Carolina Group, about 30 miles south¬ 
west of CharJe.sfon, which yields the finest 
j cotton in the wmhl. As much as 40 cart¬ 
loads of this mud is used to the arie. Sone 
compost it, others put it in the cattle pens. 
Some dry it before hauling, and then spread 
upon the land ; while other* piefer to use it 
I as soon as dug, spread upon the land wet, 
and ploughed in. It is supposed that the 
Sea-Island qualities owe their superiority to 
the use of marsh mud, which is rich in alka¬ 
lies and alkaline earths. 

Tenaswim Province. —Mr. Blundelljintro- 
duced the Pernambuco cotton plant, Gossypi- 
lim acuminatum, which produces the Pernam¬ 
buco, Peruvian, Bahia, or South Sea Island 
cotton ; .and Capt. Macfarquhar raised such a 
fine article at Tavoy from it, that the com¬ 
mittee of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta were unwilling to believe 
it the production of that species. They re¬ 
ported that “ the sample s»uit by Cap:. Mac¬ 
farquhar .appears to be of a quality resembling 
the Sea Island, but finer and more silky, and 
the fibre not so strong, its value is not so easy 
to determine, hut the Committee are of opini¬ 
on that it would sell for a lrgli price. The 
Pernambuco cotton, which, it is believed, is 
the same as the Smith Sea, Island cotton js an 
inferior staple to that of the North American 
Sea Island, and they have a sample of cotton 
submitted which in point of fineness surpasses 
the geirdne £>a Islandjcntton of North Ame¬ 
rica. This improvement on the general staple 
of Pernambuco cotton might be reconciled, 
had it. been produced at a distance from the 
sea, since it has been ascertained, that this 
description of cotton deteriorates by proximity 
to the sea; whence your Committee are dis¬ 
posed to think that Capt. Macfarquhar has 
been led into error in calling it South Sea 
Island instead of Sea Island.” Admitting that 
Captain Macfarquhar was in error, which it is 
believed he was not, the report proves that 
an article “ finer and more silky ” than the 
best American cotton, has been raised in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. The principal difficulty 
to the introduction of this species into gener¬ 
al cultivation was, as Mr. Blundell told Dr. 
Mason, that the trees did not produce abund¬ 
antly.— Mason, 

Sea Island Cotton. Sea Island cotton has 
been raised in the Tenasserim Provinces by 
amateur cultivators, but Mr. Mason had never 
seen any report on the article obtained. 
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as the ashes make the best manure for cotton | they yield orops for twelve or fourteen years, 
and burning the Foil improves its quality, i but hardly any produce the first year. They 
Salt and lime are also good additions to a bend over in the second year, and do not 
8oiI —as cotton requires chiefly alkalies and afterwards stand higher than eight or nine 
Bilicates for its nourishment. Both animal j feet. 

and vegetable manures are injurious, as they Relative produce. —Tn India some of the 
breed insects which destroy the roots, leaves, cotton soils yield only 30lb«. of Oopum cotion 
ami young pods ot the cotton. per acre including seed and cotton. In windy 

Sowing the seed. —After the land has been soils near the sea this cotion Ims been kmovn 
well and deeply ploughed, it should be left; to produce 2601 bs. of seed and cotton per 
for three or four days to net well aired, it may 1 acre. In America, the produce per acre is 
again be ploughed into long ridges four to j estimated good at 230lhs. of clean cotton per 
fin* feer apart. The seed i-< to be planted on j acre, the proportion of seed is about four 
the tops of these ridges carefully, at the depth times the weight of cotton—but this depends 
of an inch or two, and at the distance of five upon the amount of labour bestowed on the 
feet between each seed for Oopum, Nankin or soil. Garden culture of s:onll tracts of land 
Religious cotton ; six to seven feet apart for is thought to pay much better than large half 
Bouroon, New Orleans or Ilavannah ; ten feet tilled acres of waste land. Cotton ought to 
apait for Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian or yield two crops in a year, the first within the 
Queensland— aud fifteen feet apart for Brazil four or five months after the seed is put in. 
or Pernambuco cotton. Cotton seed may be If weeds or other plains grow up along with 
sown in any month of the year, and if there is c< tron they spoil and choke it, besides breed- 
no rain, it requires to be watered about, three ing insects about it which destroy the young 
times ; it. germinates about I he fifth day. If puds. 

sown during the monsoon, the ridges must be In the Travancore Colton Experiments , by 
eight inches high and the water must be led His Highness Rama Vurmali, 1st Prince of 
away from the young plants or they rot, the Travancore in 18(i3, ilmseedof Pernambuco 
seed must be sown on the top of the ridges, cotton was sown in the end of July, and in 
If the leaves begin togefc pale or to shrivel up, Aumst, wlom the plants had four or five leaves 
the remedy is to dig trenches between the on them, they were transplanted into pits a 
plants so as to let air iu about the roots, but foot ami a quarter in depth, three feet in 
do not injure them. diameter and fifteen feet apart. The pits 

Treatment of the young plants.— When left were filled with red soil and a little manure, 
without cultivation, the cotton plant lives for and the plants were occasionally watered- 
three or four years, but it becomes dwarfed and weeds and sear leaves removed. The first 
and produces smaller leaves and smaller pods flowers appeared in November, but most of 
each year till it dies. In clay or cotton soils fclmse fell off. The first leaves were large and 
the plants do not attain nearly the size, nor healththe second wrinkled and contracted, 
do they produce such fine leaves or pods as on and the roots of the plants infested by ants, 
sandy or loose soils. The cotton plants re- The application of a mixture of ashes, salt, aud 
quire sun,air, and in isture, but not so much of quicklime removed the ants. The picking 
the last as of sun, light and air at the roots, the c •mmenced in January 1864 ; each plant pro- 
lighter and looser the soil the more healthy duced on an average 35 pods. The leaf cases 
is the plant. The best soil for cotton is a of many of the young fruits gave shelt er to 
sandy soil with iron and salt, or if far from ‘ittle spiders, and this is perhaps one of the 
the sea, ashes of plants or of fire wood may be reasons wny some of the pods perished, 
used as a substitute for salt. When the cot- The specimens of cotton forwarded were 
ton plants have attained the height of a foot very clean, long in the staple, of good colour, 
they do not require to be much watered but carser than Bourbon or Sea Island. The 
once in ten days will be sufficient. seens larue, full, black, and connected a< in the 

Height oj the trees and their relative size. lirHzil a,,d ^nininbuco varieties ; cotton 
Oopum or the common country cotton varies easd y separated from the seed, 
from one to six fret in height, and covers fr^in In As*am, irrigation is considered gener- 
two to five feet of ground ; on cotton soils it ally unnecessary; though it may be found p»r- 
seldowi grows to more than two feet ill height, tially beneficial in dry and sandy Boils if 
Most of the other varieties of cott»u grow to judicimitjy applied, litigation »s not Mort- 
a height of six or seven feet. The Pertiarn- ed to in the Benares, Allulinbad, mid Jnbbui- 
buco aud Brazil cottons attain a height of [tore Divisions, and the feeling is agaiuat its 
thirty feet on favorable loose soils, and the employment, 
stew grows to ten inches in diameter Iu some other parts of the Nortk'WeaUm 
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ton, but of the two the first is by far the worst, weeds, leaving three or four together, with 
Cotton may and in some instance.* does live spaces of 12 or 14 inches between them, 
through a flood, and yield an abundant crop, When the plants are sufficiently established, 
but drought, excepting in some peculiar locaii- they are reduced to a single one, and care is 
ties and specie, destroys it out right : while taken to remove every particle of grass or 
therefore, due care is taken that the soil shall weed. A light furrow is then run with a one 
be capable of retaining a great amount of mois horse plough within five or six inches of the 
ture, it is as well, in such soils as arc liable to plants, turning the earth inwards towards 
become too moist, by judicious drainage to the roots, and even drawing it around them 
guard against excessive damp at the roots of villi the hoe in order to supply the place of 
the plant. These are subjects to which the na- that previously removed by scraping, fleeing 
tive agriculturist, pays not the slightest atten- and ploughing are frequently repeated, so as 
tion, and it is chiefly fr«»m such causes that to keep the ground free from weeds, and this 
we find the yield of an acre of indigenous cot- is considered essential towards obtaining a 
ton but seldom exceeding 500 lbs, the general good crop. The above processes, besides loosen- 
averugu being half that amount, while the re- ing the soil and keeping it clean, must as- 
turn from the same quantity of land in Ame- sist in drying it, at the same that they 
rica is seldom if ever below TOO lbs, and rea- prevent much lateral extension of the roots. 
<jhes to double that quantity m some favored ! Lopping or pinching off an inch or two of 
situations and peculiarly productive soils. ! the top of the plant is not always necessary, 
In the cultivation of cotton in America, Mr. but is useful when there is a tendency to 
Spalding considers that a rotation of crops the production of wood and leaves, to the 
is essential, or rather that an intermediate detriment of flowers and buds, 
crop of grain should be reaped, and all root India cultivation. In the cultivation of cotton 
crops be avoided. by the nativesof India,the old stocksare pulled 

For the cultivation of cotton, the ground is up in March, and the land ploughed, 10 bul- 
well ploughed and cast inio ridges, which are locks pull one plough, sometimes eight, never 
about 10 inches in height, but vary in being less, sometimes old rotten cow-dung is putiu 
from 5 to 0 or 7 feet apart, according to the the land as manure, generally not ro. By the 
richness of the soil or the kind of cotton to be end of May the ground is harrowed by a harrow 
cultivated. In poorer soils the ridges arc and a pair of bullocks. After rain has fallen 
narrower, so that the plants which do not once or twice (about the last week in June) 
grow so larje may yet be able to cover the the seed is put in either by a machine with 
ground. The ridges allow superfluous mo is- three teeth which scratches the ground and 
ture to be carried olF by the water furrow, lets the seed fall into the furrow, or else sown 
which in low situations is made into a trench, broadcast, the seed being mixed with earth to 
The soil is allowed to settle for a few days keep the grains separate ; it is weeded about 
before sowing, as the young plants take root four tunes. The seed is not soaked in water 
more \igorously than when they spring up in before sowing. The tops of the plants are not 
freshly ploughed and loose earth. Sometimes cutoff.— {Cal. Rev No. 7 3. Sept. IBfil.p. 105) 
the ground is manured by running a deep Chingleput Cotton Cultivation. Dr. J. 
furrow early in the spring between tbe old ghortt engaged in the experimental culture 
rows of cotton stalks, which are beaten down of cotton in Chingleput, for three or four 
into it by women and children, who follow years, and with good success. The samples 
the ploughman ; or well rotted cotton seed is grown by him gained the gold medal award- 
added as manure, and well covered up by ed by the Manchester Cotton Supply As- 
forming a slight ridge over it. When the sneiation, and tbe details of the experiments, 
ground is quite prepared, a one hole drill the prize of Bs. 1000, and the gold medal of 
makes a slight furrow, from 1J to 2 inches the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, also 
deep, along the centre of the ridge. The the medal of the London Exhibition. The 
sower follows and drops in the seeds pretty varieties of cotton that seem to succeed 
thickly. These are immediately covered by a without irrigation at Chingleput, are Bour- 
light harrow, which also smooths the ridge, bon, New Orleans and Brazil, and these con- 
Sometimes five oi^six seeds are dropped into tinue to flower and fruit crop after crop. The 
holes which are made at intervals of about Bourbon in particular, continues to produce 
15 inches on the top of the ridge, in favor- throughout the year. (Suggestions for the 
able weather the plants make their appearance cultivation of Cotton.) 
in five or six days, aud are thinned out as Preparing the land.— This should be well 
soon as they put forth the third or fourth leaf, ploughed two or three times, and the deeper 
This operation is performed by scraping out the better. All the weeds should be collect- 
withthehoeall the superfluous plants and ed into heaos on the ploughed land and burnt, 
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is spun into thread, as the spinners there 
prefer it of such cotton to the generality of that 
imported from foreign countries. Of this, the 
cotton imported from Nagpore was held in 
the highest estimation, and considered nearly 
equal to that from Surat, though that grown 
near Benares is described as being very little 
inferior to it. 

l)oab and Bundlecund Cotton. —l)r. Royle, 
in proceeding down the Jumna in January 
1832, observed that the cotton plants on its i 
banks, especially below Agra, though smaller, 
were very prolific bearers, thebolls were larger, 
and the cotton better than he had seen either 
higher up or lower down the river. Subse¬ 
quently, he was informed that the best | 
cotton was then grown in Bundlecund, in the j 
neighbourhood of Jalowu, not far inland from | 
Culpee; that the next was that of Raja Kliera, j 
below Agra. Good cotton is produced all 
along the banks of the Jumna, as far north as 
3(R Mr. Vincent, of NudjufFghnr, stated 
that in the tract of country lying to the north 
of Allahabad, “the produce ot abegah (one-, 
third of an acre) is, on an average, about a 
matind of cotton, mid two maunds of seed, 
which is as readily sold as the cotton itself, be¬ 
ing an excellent food for cattle.” 

Central India Cotton. The cotton of the 
interior or Central India, whether we consider 
the opinion of the native manufacturers on 
the Madras coast, or those of Benares or Ben¬ 
gal, or the exporters at Bombay) has always 
been highly esteemed. It was bought also at 
Dacca, and they paid 19 Rupees a matind for 
the cotton of Siyonje in Malwa at the time 
that their own cotton was selling for about 
six Rupees, which was about the same price, 
as the former was cleaned and the latter im- 
cleaned cotton. The soil of Central India is 
peculiar, consisting in many places of the 
black cotton soil; the climate also differs 
from that of the lower provinces. It is more 
than probable, therefore, that t he causes are 
physical and may be discovered, which will 
account for the superiority as well as the 
facility of culture of cotton in these districts. 
In such a case, the Delhi Canal affords great 
facilities and eligible situations. Colonel 
Colvin introduced the culture of the Upland 
Georgia cotton into upwards of one hundred 
villages along its banks. 

Bengal . The Garrow, Tipperah, and Chitta- 


people at 50,000 maunds, making a total 
quantity equal to twelve millions of pounds(l5 
millions, vide Mr. Taylot's letter, 20ihNovem¬ 
ber 1819.) It is used in the manufacture of 
the inferior lands of humnmin, bafta, booties 
saree, jore, &c., also for making ropes and 
tapes, and the coarsest of all fabrics, viz. 
garha and guzeeh, which are commonly 
used for [jacking other cloths, and for cover¬ 
ing dead bodies, for which purpose a large 
quantity of them is consumed annually both 
by himloos and wahomeduns. This branch of 
industry had not, in 1850, been touched by the 
rivalry of British manufactures, the thread of 
which these fabrics are made being far below 
the lowest number of English yarn imported 
into Bengal. A piece of Guzeeh cloth, mea¬ 
suring 10 yards, can be purchased for 12 
annas (18 pence), which is the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the price paid for a 
piece of mulniul-i-khas of the same dimen¬ 
sions.' —(Or. Taylor.) 

Experiment^ the result of these, in Dharwar, 
was some satisfaction for the money spent in 
experiments. Mr. hliaw set the natives agoing 
in the right way in 1842, He left the country 
in 1847, and the work went on of itself and in¬ 
creased, and the New Orleans cotton sent 
from Bombay, is known in Liverpool by the 
name of ‘ saw ginned Dharwars,’ the price on 
ono day was 9d. per lb., while the native cotton 
grown in the same part of the country was 
only worth GJd. to 7d. 

It would seem, from all inquiries, that 
Native cotton, though tolerably remunerative 
to the merchant, is not so to tho ryot, and its 
cultivation is consequently limited. Further 
that exotic and superior cotton can be grown 
with equal ease ami afford a much higher profit 
to the ryot, but the competition among the 
mercantile community has not been such us to 
lead to a demand, and the native is therefore 
in want of a stimulus. 

The coast districts within a few miles of the 
sea arc likely to prove profitable cotton lands 
for the growth of a superior staple. 

Experiments have been tried on rather a large 
scale to introduce cotton from all parts of 
the world, these have been so far successful 
that 15 varieties of cotton have been introduc¬ 
ed, and found to thrive aud improve with culti¬ 
vation, but the ordinary modes followed by the 
natives do not, ordinarily, prove remunerative. 

Cultivation in America . It is at all times 


gong Hills produce a large quantity of inferior necessary, in deciding on the natuieoftbto 
cotton, called Bhoga. It is the principal ar- soils to be employed for the production 
tide of traffic, which the hill people bringdown of cotton, to consider their suitableness in 


to the plains. The quantity annually sold or connection with climate as regards, not 
bartered by the Garrow tribe is estimated at j only temperature, but humidity, lnsuffi* 
50,000 maunds ; that by the Tipperah Ku- ciency and overabundance of moisture are 
ki at 1,00,000; and that by the Chittagong both inimical to tho luxuriaut giowth of cot- 
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year’s crop. Early in tlio fine autumnal qucntly above ground in the cotton fields be- 
mornings, the roads leading into Shanghac foro the stalks of the latter are removed, 
are crowded with bands of labourers from the Thus, the Chinese in the northern provinces 
cotton farms, each with his bamboo across his, lengthen by every means in their power the 
shoulders and a large sack of cotton swung | period of growth and gain as much as they 
from each end. With thc.se they hurry into j possibly can from the fertility of their land, 
the town, for the purpose of disposing of I The reader in list bear in mind, however, that 
them to the merchants, who have numer- the soil of this district is a rich deep loam, 
ous warehouses from which they send the which is capable of yielding many crops in 
cotton to the other provinces of the cm* succession without the aid of a particle of 
pire. These labourers or small farmers, for manure. Nature has showered her bounties 
many of them bring their own produce to on the inhabitants of this part of the Chinese 
market themselves, are very independent in \ empire with no sparing hand ; the soil is not 
their dealings. Having reached the first 1 only the most fertile in China, but the climate 
warehouse, the cotton is exposed to tlio view is capable of rearing and bringing to perfection 
of the merchant, who is asked what price lie many of the productions of the tropics, as well 
intends to give for that particular quality, as the whole of those found in all the temper¬ 
ed should the sum offered he below the ate regions of the globe.— (Fortunes Wander- 
owner’s expectations, lie immediately shoul- j ings, from page 20 4 top. 273.) The annual 
ders his load and walks away to another mer- i importation of cotton into China, has always 
chant. At this season it is almost impossi- been very considerable. In 1842, there were 
ble to get along the streets near the sides of 650,000 peculs delivered ; and in 1843 there 
the river where the cotton ware houses are, were 817,668 peculs, of which 578,775 were 
owing to the large quantities of this comino- Bombay, 89,201 Bengal, 141,860 Madras, 
dity which are daily brought in from the and 8,832 American. The average is about 
country. It is bought up by the large cotton 750,000 peculs of all kinds at $7,125,000. 
merchants, who empty it out in tlietr ware- The Bombay and Madras cotton trade increas- 
houses, and then repack it in a neat and com- ed of late years, and that of Bengal decreased ; 
pact manner before it is conveyed on board the imports of American are likely to increase, 
the junks. Before the cotton is converted The importation of raw cotton into China is, 
into thread for the purpose of weaving, it is however, on the whole, not likely to increase 
cleaned and freed from knots by the well much under the new tarif; for the cheap- 
known process common in British possessions ness of the manufactured goods will lead the 
in India. This is done by an elastic bow, the Chinese to take them, instead of working up 
String of which being passed under a portion the raw material. Cotton is always quoted 
of the cotton placed on a table, throws it in in taels and mace in China Prices Current, 
the air by the vibration which is kept up by — (Morrison ) 

the workman, and separates the fibre without Bengal Presidency.— The muslins of Dacca, 
at all breaking or injuring it. At the same so long celebrated, have always been rnanu* 
time the wind caused by the sudden vibra- factored from a cotton grown to the eastward 
tions carries off the dust and other impurities, and south-east of the city of Dacca, and a few 
After this process the Chinese cotton is parti- miles inland from the banks of the Burrampoo- 
cularly pure and soft, and is considered by | ter ; the plant was figured by Dr. Roxburgh 
good judges not to be surpassed by any in |in vol. 3, t. 269, of bis Coromandel Plants, 
the world. Jt is much superior to that ini- 1 It. lias often been doubted whether the snperi- 
ported into China from India, and always ority of the Dacca manufacture was depen- 
eommands a higher price in the Chinese dent on the skill of the workmen or the good- 
market. When the last crops are gathered ness of the cotton; but from Mr. Lamb’s ac- 
frotn the cotton fields, the stalks are carried count, it appears to be carefully cultivated, 
home for fuel. Thus, every part of the crop It will probably be found that both have 
Is turned to accouut : the cotton itself clothes some influence, and it is certain that the 
them, and affords them the means of sup- workmen prefer the Dacca cotton, because,as 
plying themselves with all the necessaries of Mr. Webb long ago explained, its thread does 
life, the stalks boil their frugal meals, and the not swell in bleaching, as is the case with the 
ashes even—the ^remains of all—are strewed I cottou grown in North Western and Central 
over their fields for the purposes of manure. India. (Vide Reports of East-Iudia Company 
But, even before this takes place, the system on Cotton, p. 350.) 
already noticed, of sowing and planting North West India Cotton.— Of the cotton 
fresh crops before the removal of those which which is grown further north, Mr. Duncan, 
occupy the land—is already in progress, as early us 1789, relates, that the greatest 
Clover beans, and other vegetables, are fre- part produced in Benares (N. lat. 25 p ) 
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of May, the land having been prepared in point, and ice was found on the sides of 
the manner just described, the cotton seeds the canals and ponds. As the pods are 
are carried in baskets to the fields, and the bursting every day, it is necessary to have 
sowing commences. They are generally sown them gathered with great regularity, other- 
broad-cast, that is, scattered irregularly over wise they fall upon the ground and the cot- 
the surface of the ground, and then the la- ton gets dirty, which of course reduces its va- 
bourers go over the whole surface with their lue in the market. Little bands of Chi- 
feet and tread them carefully in. This not liese are now seen in the afternoon in every 
only embeds the seeds, but also acts like a field, gathering the ripe cotton and carrying it 
roller to break and pulverise the soil. Ger- home to the houses of the farmers. As the 
initiation soon commences, the seeds rooting farms are generally small, they arc worked 
first in the manure which had been scattered almust entirely by the farmer and his family, 
over the surface of the land. In some cases consisting sometimes of three or even four 
the seed, instead of being sown broadcast, is generations, including the old grey-liaired 
sown in drills or patches, but this mode is grandfather or great grandfather, who has 
less common than the other. The rains, seen the crops of four-score years gathered 
which always fall copiously at the change of into his barns. Every member of these family 
the monsoon which takes place at this season groups has a certain degree of interest in his 
of the year, warm and moisten the earth, and employment; the harvest is their own, and 
the seeds swell, and vegetation progresses the more productive it is, the greater number 
with wonderful rapidity. Many of the ope- of comforts they will be able to afford. Of 
rations in Chinese agriculture are regulated course, there are many cotton farms of larger 
by the change of the monsoon. The farmer size, where labourers are employed in addition 
knows from experience, that, when the winds, to the farmer’s family, but by far the greater 
which have been blowing from the north and number are small and worked in the way we 
east for the last seven months, change to the have just described. It is no unusual sight 
south and west, the atmosphere will be highly to see the family goats, too, doing their share 
charged with electric fluid, and the clouds of the work. Several of these animals are kept 
will daily rain and refresh his crops. The <>n almost every farm, where they are, of 
cotton fields are carefully tended during the course, great favourites with the children, and 
summer months. The plants are thinned often follow them to the cotton fields, 
where they have been sown too thickly, the Although the children with their little bauds 
earth is loosened amongst the roots, and the can gather the cotton as well as their elders, 
ground hoed and kept free from weeds, if they are not strong enough to carry it about 
the season be favourable, immense crops are with them, and it is amusing to see their 
obtained owing to the fertility of the soil, favourites the goats, with bags slung across 
but if the weather happen to be unusually their backs, receiving the deposits of cotton 
dry from June to August, the crop receives a and bearing it home to the houses, evidently 
check which it never entirely recovers, even aware that they too are working for the gene- 
although the ground after that period should ral good. However fine the crop may be, the 
be moistened by frequent showers. The year Chinese are never sure of it until it is actually 
1845 was a season of this kind, and the gathered in; much depends upon a dry au- 
crop was a very deficient one, compared with tumn, for, if the weather is wet after the pods 
that of 1844. The spring was highly begin to burst, they drop amongst the muddy 
favourable, and the plants looked well up to soil, aud are consequently much injured, if 
the month of June, when the dry weather not completely destroyed. When the cotton 
set in, and gave them a check from which they reaches the farm yard, it is daily .spread out on 
never recovered. Abundance of rain fell hurdles raised about four feet from the ground 
later in the season, but it was then too late, and fully exposed to the sun. As the object 
and only caused the plants to grow tall and is to get rid of all the moisture, it is of 
run to leaf, without producing those secretions course only put out in fine weather, and is 
which ultimately go to the formation of always taken into the house or barn in the 
flowers and seed. The cotton plant produces eveniug. When perfectly dry, the process of 
its flowers in succession from August to the separating it from the seeds commences. This 
end of October, but sometimes, when the au- is done by the well known wheel with two 
tumn is mild, blooms are produced even up rollers, which when turned round draws or 
to November, when the cold nights generally sucks in the cotton, and rejects the seeds. It 
nip the buds, and prevent them from form- is a simple and beautiful contrivance, and an- 
ingseed. In the autumn of 1844 this hap- swers well the end for which it is designed, 
pened on the night of the 28th of October, The cotton is now sent to market, aud a 
when the thermometer sunk to the freezing portion of the seeds are reserved for the next 
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tions of peaty mat^r contained in them.— seen busily employed in cleaning these ponds 
Capper's Three Presidencies , page 26. and ditches. The water is, first of all, partly 

China Cottons.— The yellow Cotton from drawn off, and then the mud is thrown upon 
which the beautiful Nankin cloth is manufac- the adjoining land to dry, where it remaius 
tured is called Tze-raie-wba, by the Chinese, for a few days until all the superfluous water 
Although the yellow variety has a more is drained out of it, and is then conveyed 
stunted habit than the other, it has no cha- away and spread over the cotton fields. Pre- 
racters which constitute a distinct species, vious to this the land has been prepared for 
It is merely an accidental variety, and its reception, having been either ploughed up 
although its seeds may generally produce the with bhe small buffalo plough in common use 
same kind, they doubtless frequently yield in the country, and then broken and pulveris- 
the white variety, and vice versa. Hence, spe- ed by the three-pronged hoe, or in those in- 
cimens of the yellow cotton are frequently stances where the farms are small and cannot 
found growing amongst the white in the im- boast of a buffalo and plough, it is loosened 
mediate vicinity of Shanghae; and again and broken up entirely by manual labour, 
a few miles northward, in fields near the city When the mud is first spread over the land, 
of Poushan on the banks of the Yang-tse- it is, of course, hard or cloggy, but the first 
kiang, where the yellow ootton abounds. Mr. showers soon mix it with the surface soil, and 
Fortune often gathered specimens of the white the whole becomes pulverised, and it is then 
variety. Nankin Cotton is chiefly cultivated in ready for the reception of the cotton seed, 
the level ground around Shanglme,where it forms Hoad scrapings and burnt rubbish are saved up 
the staple summer production of the country, with care, and used for the same purpose aud 
This district, which is part of the great plain in the same manner. A considerable portion 
of the Yang-tze-kiang, although flat, is yet of the cotton lands either He fallow during the 
several feet above the level of the water in winter months, or are planted with those crops 
the rivers and canals, and is consequently which are ready for gathering prior to the 
much better fitted for cotton cultivation than showing of the cotton seed. Frequently, bow- 
those flat rice districts in various parts of the ever, two crops are found growing in a field at 
country,—such for example as the plain of the same time. Wheat, for example, which is 
Ningpo, where the ground is either wet and a winter crop, is reaped in the Shanghae dis- 
marshy, or liable at times to be completely over- trict generally about the end of May, while 
flowed. Some fields in the Shanghae district the proper time for putting in the cotton seed 
are, however, low and marshy, and these are is the beginning of that month or the end of 
cultivated with rice instead of cotton, and regu- April. In order, therefore, to have cotton on 
larly flooded by the water wheel during the the wheat lands, the Chinese sow its seeds at 
period of growth. Although the cotton land is the usual time amongst the wheat, mid when 
generally fiat, so much so, indeed, that no the latter is reaped, the former is several 
hills can be seen from the tops of the houses inches .above ground, and ready to grow with 
in the city of Shanghae, it has nevertheless a vigour when it is more fully exposed to the 
pleasing and uudulating appearance, and taken influence of sun and air. The Shanghae sea- 
as a whole it is perhaps the most fertile agri- son—that is, from the late spring frosts to 
cultural district in the world. The soil is a those in autumn—is barely long enough for 
strong rich loam capable of yielding immense the production and ripening of the cotton, as 
crops year after year, although it receives but it is easily injured by frost, and the Chinese 
a small portion of manure. The manure ap- farmer is thus obliged, in order to gain time 
plied to the cotton lands of the Chinese is and obtain two crops from this ground in one 
doubtless peculiarly well fitted for this kind year, to sow its seeds before the winter crop 
of crop. It is obtained from the canals, is ready to be removed from the ground, 
ponds, and ditches which intersect the coun- When it is possible to have the first crop 
try in every direction, and consists of mud entirely removed before the cotton is sown, 
which has been formed partly by the decay of it is much preferred, as the land can then 
long grass, reeds, and succulent water plants, be well worked and properly manured, nei- 
and partly by the surface Boil which has been ther of which can otherwise be done. The 
washed down from^the higher ground by the method of sowing one crop before the 
heavy rains. Every agricultural operation in preceding one is ripe and removed from the 
China seems to be done with the greatest re- land is very common in that part of the coun- 
gttlarity at certain stated times, which ex- try ; and even in autumn, before the cot- 
perience have proved the best, and in nothing ton stalks are taken out of the ground, 
i« this more apparent than in the manuring other seeds are frequently seen germinating 
of the cotton lands. Early in April the agri- and ready to take the place of the more ten- 
cultural labourers, all over the country, are der crop. In the end of April and beginning 
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Varieties. In commerce, Indian cotton was fact the hindoos are themselves perfectly 
known under the names of Surat, Tinncvelly, aware. Dr. Royle gives three distinct 
Bengal, Broad), &c., according to the locality varieties of cotton all indigenous to Hin- 
of its growth or place of shipment. Amongst dual an. The common description is found 
commercial men the term Surat included the scattered more or less throughout India, 
produce of Surat, Berar, aud Broach, with reared as a triennial or annual. It reaches 
occasionally some from Dacca ; it came mostly the height of five or six feet in warm, 
from Bombay. The Madras cottons are those moist climates ; the seeds are five in 
shipped from Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and number, clothed with a short greyish 
other parts of that Presidency, whilst the down. In the peninsula there are two distinct 
Bengal takes in Bundelcund. Nagpore, and 1 species of this sort, known amongst the na- 
t.lie far northern provinces. Examined under tivea as Oo/mm and ft'adim. The first thrive* 
a microscope the staple of these sorts ap- only on the richest black soil, and is an ail- 
pears to range from seventeen-twentieths to uual, producing a fine staple: the latter is a 
one and one-tenth of an inch in length ; the triennial plant, aud grows on the poorer red 
staple of the celebrated Sea Island cotton soil, yielding small crops of inferior quality, 
being usually an inch and a half in length. I Next to these we Itave tho Dacca cotton, as a 
The varieties of cotton known in the com- distinct variety of the Gossypium Indicum 
mercial world may be referred to three dis- It differs from the previous variety in the 
tinet .species, each having several sub-varieties, plant being more erect, with fewer branches, 
Tho Gossypium barbadense is the species cul- and tinged with a reddish line, whilst the cot- 
tivated in the West Indies, North America ton is liner, softer, and longer. This variety 
and in one or two parts of the peninsula of is reared more or less extensively throughout 
India. Gossypium peruvianum yields the Bengal, especially in the Dacca district, where 
cotton of Brazil, Pernambuco, Peru, <fcc. This it is employed in the manufacture of the ex- 
also has been introduced into some districts quisitely fine muslin cloths known over a 
of India. Gossypium indicum is the species great part of the world as Dacca muslins and 
which, in a number of varieties, produces the j whose delicacy of texture so long defied the 
great bulk of the cotton of India aud China, imitation of the art-manufacturers of the 
There is a fourth species, also, the Gossypium West. 

arboreum, or Tree-cotton of India, peculiar to A third variety is the cotton grown in 
India aloue„‘ it is unfitted for manufacturing Berar, in the northern provinces of the 
purposes, unknown to commerce, though Madras Presidency, and in Surat and Broach, 
yielding a beautifully soft and silky fibre, This plant attains a greater size than the 
admirably adapted for padding cushions, preceding, bears for si longer period, and 
pillows, &c. produces a fibre of a finer quality than the 

Of the Indian species there are many former. It appears to thrive best oa alight 
varieties, each possessing some distinguishing black soil. 

character of its own, arising from mode of Soil. The soil in which all these Indian 
treatment, soil Ac. It usually attains a varieties thrive may be classed under two dis- 
height of four or six feet, is bi-tricunial, but fcinct heads, the black cotton soil and the red 
may be equally cultivated as an annual, cotton soil. The former, as its name indicates, 
germinating aud ripening its seeds within a is of a black or deep brown colour, of a clayey 
period of from four to eight months. The nature, forming in the rains a heavy tenacious 
leaves are fivelobed; flowers are usually mass, and drying into solid lumps in the hot 
found blossoming singly at the extremity mouths. An analysis of this gives 74 per cent, 
of the branches; the petals being of a yellow of silex, 12 of carbonate of lime, 7£ protoxide 
colour, with a small purple spot near the of iron, 3 of alumina, 2 of vegetable matter and 
claw. The seeds are five in number, and are J salts, with a trace of magnesia. The red 
clothed with a firmly-adhering greyish down, soil of India lias been found in some localities 
beneath the short white wool of the capsule, better suited to the growth of cotton than 
The qualities by which the value of cottons the black earth. It is a rather coarse yel- 
aredetermined may be confined to three: viz., lowi3h red soil, commingled with particles 
length of staple, strength of fibre, and clean, of the granitic rocks,—silex, felspar, and 
ness of sample. Colour, which at onetime aluminous earth. It mainly differs in com- 
was thought much of, is no longer looked upon position from the preceding in the iron exist- 
as a matter of moment. Inferior as the cot- iug in the state of peroxide or red oxide, 
ton of India is allowed to be, as regards its whilst the carbonate of lime is found present 
staple and purity, there is every reason to in greater abundance. Analyses of the best 
believe that in durability it at least equals the cotton-soils of America prove that they differ 
produce of any part of America, and of this from those of India chiefly in the large r»or- 
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• Place of growth. 

Per lb. 
Pence. 

Seebee of Hy drabad... 

.. 11 to 12 

Singapore, Dm Tsuiael Khan, Belgaum,. 
Ahmedabad, Piplee of Cuttack, Arrah of 

.. 12 

Shahabad... 

. 13 to 14 

Singapore... 

12 to 15 


14 to 24 

Malacca... 

13 to 15 

liurhee & Bussureali of Ilazaribagh .. 

12 to 15 

Sutwari and Chirkarcu of Bmulelcuud 

12 to 18 

Province Wellesley ; Bancoorah ... 

14 

Glnga of Penang .. 

.. 13 to lg 

Do. <io 

24 to 3(5 

Ckingleput, Poouah... 

.. 13 to I 4 

Salem, Madras... 

.. 14 to 

Arrah . 

.. 14 to ijj 

Chingleput... 

Ar.ikan... 

.. 13 to I 5 

Seetagurrah, Hazareebagh .. 

... 12 to lg 


The successful agent In the Dharwar ex*, 
periments with exotic seed, Mr. A. N. Shaw,! 
of the Bombay Civil Service, was transfer- 1 
red to Dharwar in 1842. The success of: 
the Dharwar experiments was nut immediate. | 
Mr. Shaw had failures and dDnppoiutmeuts | 
to encounter as-others have had ; but his per* | 
severance at last commanded favorable re- j 
suits. The long extent of sea-coust about! 
Surat and Broach, embracing many liuudred 
miles, would seem particularly well adapted 
to the culture of tbe more valuable staples— 
such as Sea-island, Pernambuco, Egyptian, 
and Bourbon, but the scene of Mr. Shaw’s la¬ 
bors was laid in a district where the soil and 
climate have long since been recognized as 
eminently suitable to the growth of cotton. | 

Foreign Cotton. A Bengal Civil Servant, 
located during ten years in the North- 
Western Provinces, cultivated Mexican cotton,, 
and the acclimated produce was pronounced ! 
excellent in Lancashire, The average yield 
per acre was from 200 to 250 lbs. of clean 
cotton. Practical experience may, therefore, j 
be safely represented as establishing the 
fact that India can produce excellent exotic 
cotton. Dr. Wight of the Madras Medical 
Service, who for eleven years superintended 
the Coimbatore experiments, informed the 


5d. to fyl. per lb.—a price that would leave 
a very large profit. 

American cotton was introduced, and large 
quantities of seed distributed, among the ryots 
in the liaichore l)oab under Capt. Taylor’s su* 
pervision, and the cultivation of it had con¬ 
tinued to increase up to the time of the re¬ 
storation of the district to H. H. the Nizam 
in the beginning of 1861. Tbe total number 
of acres in that district tinder cotton culti¬ 
vation is shown below, and, separately, that 
portion producing American cotton. 


1 

•e a> 

w u . 

w HtJ 

1N 


0 

a> & <—* 

0 Z 

s 


tn. - 3 

w 

0 

H 

1267-.-. 

$9,204 

< 

630 

1,99,834 

126S.... 

2,43,781 

2837 

2,46,618 

1269.... 

2,38,221 

5574 

2,48,795 


White jowaree, wheat, linseed, flax, turmeric, 
&c., are all produced on dry black cotton 
soils, but they take their turn in rotation with 
cotton, which is generally sown every second 
year. 

Yield. In the N. W. Provinces of India, 
the yield varies from 2 to 6 maunds of un¬ 
cleaned col ton per acre, and of cleaned cotton 
less than from 30 seers to 1 maund and 35 
seers; but in the S. E. parts of the N. W. 
Provinces, cotton is often sown along with 
arahar and sesamuui. so that it ranges per acre, 
from 4 to 6 mds. of unclean and from J J to 2 
mds. (jf clean cotton, Messrs. Fischer and Co. 
produced 41J lbs. per acre of clean Oopuni 
cotton, and 60 lbs. per acre of clean Bourbon 
cotton. The average cost of cultivating a bhar 
of the cotton plant in the Broach district, 
including rent and ull charges, is Rs. 15. The 
average quantity of the cotton plant which 
j yields a candy of cotton of 784 lbs. is bhar. 
Therefore, the cost of a candy of cottou does 
not exceed, on an average, Rs. 15 x 2 j=Rs. 37|. 
While the average price paid the ryots, for a 

_ . .1 . n “ • • * * - 


v*. «v T j vu«v uu.un.muic luwuii sen- iv.vj vi uubtuii aim nicy produced 
ing in Liverpool at 4 d. per lb., would ten bhar of cottou. At the rate of Rs. 15 per 
barely remunerate the grower. But prices bhar, the total cost to him of these ten bhar, 
vary with the fluctuations of American cot- including rent and all charges, was Rs. 150. 
ton; and “ ours/' says Dr. Wight, “ has The price paid to him for it was Rs. 360, 
always borne nearly the same prices in It has been stated by Dr. Wight, that 
Liverpool as American-grown cotton, under the average consumption of cotton by the 
the same denomination, bore there.” Thus, inhabitants of Ilindostan amounts to not 
the Coimbatore produce was generally ranked I less than twenty pounds for each person, 
as “ fair” and “ good fair,” and on the 1 This would give a local annual consumption of 
very day (Gth June 1853) when Doctor' 3,000,000,000 lbs. ; and with the quantities 
Wight gave his evidence, cotton under that taken by Great Britain and China, a total 
denomination was fetching in Liverpool from yearly crop of 3,110,000,000 lbs. 
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industrious .—(Lows Sarawak , p. 55. Dublin 
University Magazine , June 1857.) 

America—Ik, Bonynue, an American gentle¬ 
man long resident in India, was of opinion 
that America lias reached her utmost limit of 
producing cotton, and that ludiamuatbe de¬ 
pended on in future. He stated that in America 
there had been afalling *>lf in progressive increase 
of 54{§ per cent., and that probably in the next 
ten years there would be no increase over the 
last ten. So it may be said, he adds, that the 
production of cotton in America lias not 
increased materially for twelve years—there 
having been only an increase of 160,000 bales 
yearly, over the former six. From the year 
1839 to 1850, the cotton crop in America was 
comparatively stationary in quantity ; and the 
cotton crop realized more in dollars for five 
years—from 1835 to 1840—than in the two 
following periods from 1840 to 1845, and from 
1845 to 1850. He concluded, that cotton admits 
of no further increase for the employment of 
additional hands,and the cotton states complain 
that the land yields them nearly one-third less 
produce, and sells for one-third less price. 
Cotton planting in the Eastern States is below 
L. 20° N- It will not even do well low down 
in Florida, and the chief cultivation is north¬ 
wards of the 27 deg. to 3G deg. N latitude. 
Probably India produces twice the quantity 
that America does. Americans consume 11 j 
lbs. per head and it has been calculated that the 
East Indian people consume 20 lbs. per head; 
but Great Britain only 4J lbs. per head. 

Indian Colton is somewhat difficult to 
spin, from its often breaking, and requiring 
more turns of the spindle, from its 
shortness of fibre, than that of America. But 
the yarn made from a pound of East Indian 
cotton which cost 3| pence sterling, will sell 
for 7 pence, while, from the American, which 
cost 4i peuce the lb., the yarn sells for 7| 
pence. 

Native Indian Cotton is a small podded, Rmall 
seeded, short stapled variety: butinpickingthe 
seed,in carefully gathering and ginning,it may 
be much improved. L)r. Cleghorn mentioned 
that he had examined and compared all the 
species of Gossypium in the Herbarium of the 
Botanical Society (comprising tho collections 
of Buchanan Hamilton and Lady Dalhousie, 
with contributions from Wight,Campbell,&c.) 
and also those in the Herbarium of Profes¬ 
sor Balfour, with a view to expiscate the 
specific characters by which to discriminate 
them from one another: he considered the 
entire series remarkable, as showing the 
striking differences which soil, climate, and 
culture produce in species, and which may 
appear in nature, giving rise to a multiplica¬ 


tion of species. The whole group of so-called 
species seemed to him referable to G. her- 
bnceuin, Linn., G. arboreum. Linn, G. barba- 
dense, Linn, and G. acuminatum, Roxb. 

Testimony is, now, conclusive that Jndia 
can grow the New Orleans plant as well 
as the native one. Mr. Shaw says, on this 
point (Cotton Report, pages 318 and 319), 
—the plant from New Orleans seed is as 
hardy as the native one, and the return much 
larger. The only cotton that can compete 
with the American is the New Orleans, or 
other imported staples, but never the native 
one. 

Experiments in Darwar were commenced 
by him in 1842. Tho Government afterwards 
sent down one American planter and one 
English planter, who had farms of their own. 
They were abolished because they did nothing. 
The ryots cultivated better. When he left, in 
Novomber 1847, 25,000 acres of land were 
under New Oileans cotton. He did not at 
all interfere with the planters. His object as 
Collector was to beat the planters, if he could, 
with the ryots, and he did beat them. 

Dr. Wight says, (Cotton Return, page 
337), the New Orleans plant is constitution¬ 
ally as well adapted for sustaining the high 
temperature of our Indian hot season as even 
the native one, and after a temporary check 
from long continued drought,it revives fully as 
quick as the other. 

Mr. Sympson, an American planter, says 
(page 380,) three years of experience at 
Coimbatore, has convinced me that the natives 
are, and must ever remain, the cultivators 
of the soil, and cotton culture will always be 
carried on in tbeir own way. 

Mr. Shaw says (at page 186, Cotton Re¬ 
port,) Cotton cultivation in India would not be 
a profitable speculation for Europeans: the 
natives can grow it much cheaper. Our func¬ 
tion is simply that of buyer. Wc have no local 
market for the American cotton. It does not 
answer for native spinning so well as their 
own. 

From the year 1829,indeed ever since 1790 
till the present, the efforts to improve the cot! 
ton crops have been almost continuous. Experi¬ 
enced plauters from America were employed, 
and Drs. Wight and Watson were long en¬ 
gaged in experiments in Coimbatore, Guzerafc 
audDharwar. The plant has always been grown 
in almost every district of India, for local use 
or export, in soils suitable 'and unsuitable to 
its growth, and at the London Exhibition 
of 1862, the values of 138 samples exhibited 
ranged from sixpence to three shillings the 
pound. 
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to be growing up, but, with this exception, 
the whole of tho cotton of lower Ben¬ 
gal is retained fur its own consumption. If 
is found tlisit any decline in native weaving 
is confined to flic towns; in the villages it is 
still going on much as usual. In the villages 
both the cotton growers and those who re¬ 
ceive cotton from them as a payment in kind, 
find it more convenient to make their own 
cloth at home than to purchase it. ready made. 
The women spin the thread, and the village 
weaver is then hired to manufacture the piece*, 
or the work is given out to- him by the job, 
and lie is paid in cotton. Thus, whilst the 
weavers in town are unable to purchase cot¬ 
ton from its excessive dearnos, the weavers 


called attention to the soil of the Delta of 
tho Hooghly as, in his opinion, admirably 
adapted to the culture of American cotton of 
the black-seeded long staple variety. A 
small quantity, raised by him in 1833 on 
Saugor Island, from Sea-Island seed, was 
pronounced by good judges of the article as 
the best they had seen of Indian growth. 
On comparing this cotton with that ""grown 
near the Mutla,and, allowing for deterioration 
from age, the latter is superior to the former 
iu every respect, 'flic unusually heavy inun¬ 
dation ot the sea, in 1833, swept away 
rhe various cultures introduced on Saugor 
Island, and with them this thriving cotton 


plantation. 

In Burmah, the description of cotton 


iu villages are supplied with the material by ! 
tho [icramis wlm employ them, and who also • jf ^Tindi^.ous growth 

pay them m cotton In the eastern ilutncl*, < ( Go * ypiui „ | l(! rbaceum) and it reaches a 
cotton weaving has declined altogether, sunply j very fair stapk Tbe soi , (m wllich it thfivc3 
from the fact that there u little ocal cultl-j best is lll(i a | llivial d it left y t]le 
vation, and, conseipiently, the facilities nidi- • mernus lnoulltaill htroal))S all(1 rivltletg on 
cated are not a lorded to the native weavers, their . su | )siJe „ cu at tll0 close of the solllh . 
and the demand for native goods is greater west mmmm ltalso grmvs v well ou 
than in the western districts. ( recent forest clearings, where, often, soils con- 

In the lower provinces of Bengal,where the. tabling a considerable portion of peaty mat- 
cultivation of the plant is almost entirely ' ter and lignite are met with, and appear very 
limited to the requirements of the local 1 suitable for the good of the plant. It appears 
population, there are five districts—viz., [ to thrive also in a limestuue soil, which 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Maunbhoon, Loharmig-i abounds in these provinces. 


up- 


gur, and Assam—in each of which 
wards of' 10,000 acres of soil are so ap¬ 
propriated of cotton culture. And in some of 
these,as well as iu several other districts where 
the present acreage is considerably less, it is 
known that the cultivation might be widely ex¬ 
tended. Iu tbe North-Western Provinces, a 
return showed that cotton is, more or less, 
grown in every purgunnah or district—from 
Ivumaon, with 2G0 acres, to Banda, which 
exhibits 230,337 acres under cultivation. 
The eastern shores of tbe Bay of Bengal are 
no less favorable to the production of cotton. 
The indigenous cotton of Dacca has long 
been celebrated for its superior quality. It 
is cultivated along the banks of the Megna 
from Feringybazar to Edilporein Buckergunge, 
a distance of about forty miles; on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra creek (the ancient channel 
of the river of tho same name), and along the 
Luckia and Banar. It presents different 
shades of quality, the finest of which is named 
pliotee, and is the material of which the deli¬ 
cate muslins are made. It is described by 
Roxburgh as differing from the com¬ 
mon herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal 
in several particulars, but chiefly in hav¬ 
ing a longer, finer and softer fibre than it. 

The Sea-Island variety was formerly success¬ 
fully grown in the Sunderbuns. About the 
year 1833, the late Mr. James Kyd 
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The average produce of cotton in Amherst 
Province fur five years was calculated as fol¬ 
lows : — 


Years. 

Acres.! Mils. 

i 

Years. Acres. 

; 

Mds. 

lSf.fi 37 

325 

1398 

1859 (>0 320 

1375 

]8f.7-3S 

3ir» 

1354 

1800 01 211 

| 907 

1858-50 

379 

1G28 

_ 1_ I 



An acre is estimated to yield about 4| 
mamuls of cotton, value 15 Rupees, and which 
when corded was sold in the Moulmein bazars 
at an average of Rupees 24. Several efforts 
had been made to induce the Burmese pea¬ 
sant to take to the culture of foreign cotton, 
but lie was most impracticable in this respect. 
Iu Tenasserim a small quantity of Pernam¬ 
buco cotton (Gossypium acuminatum) was 
grown from seed introduced by Mr. Blundell 
and Major Mac-Farquhar ; it appeared to 
flourish well, but is cultivated generally about 
houses in a very insignificant quantity. 

Borneo .—Cotton is grown by the sea Dyaks 
of Borneo, sufficient in quantity for thjirown 
use, and to make cloths for exportation, 
China has been a largely importing coun¬ 
try. The cotton growing area in that country 
is,however, very large, tbe population dense and 
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into which the long tap root of this plant may 
delve and there are the fertilizing rains, and, 
failing them, the facilities of irrigation, which 
that tap root requires, in order to suck up 
sustenance. There is the hot sun to draw the 
fruit to maturity, and there also is a redundant 
population to go forth and gather the harvest. 
These are the conditions utider which cotton 
becomes an enormous produce. 

Cotton grows luxuriantly on the sea-board 
of Cutcli, and in the fertile peninsula of 
Cuzerat. 

Bemr. —The grand cotton-field of India,how¬ 
ever, lies partly within the dominions of the 
Nizam, and partly in the province of Nagporc. I 
The extent of cotton cultivation throughout 
this vast tract cannot be estimated with any 
near approach to accuracy. But this region is 
beyond doubt the part of India from which the 
largest supply must ever be hoped for. Chun* 
delee, a very fine cotton fabric of India, so 
costly as to be used only in native courts, is 
made from Bernr, or Onmraotee, cotton. The 
chief care is bestowed on the preparation of 
the thread which, when of very fine quality, 
sells for its weight in silver. The weavers 
work in a dark under ground room, the walls! 
of which are kept purposely damp to prevent J 
dust from flying about. Oomruoteo cotton is 
alone used. (Elliot.) It is stated on the 
authority of Mr. Terry, “ the most practical 
and skilled of the American planters formerly 
employed experimentally by Government,” 
that “ the plant yielding what is knownnin 
the market as Omraoteo cotton, and which, 
probably, does not differ from that of Coozerat, 
is a distinct variety from that of other parts 
of India, having three lobes only iu the cap¬ 
sule, while the latter Juts four; and that that 
cotton, if well prepared, is equal to any Ame¬ 
rican cotton for the great bulk of the manu¬ 
factures of England.” 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, who wrote the Cotton 
Hand-book for the Madras Presidency, drew 
the following four general conclusions, viz. 

1st. American cotton can be grown, but the 
profit is questionable. 

2nd. Indian cotton may be improved, but 
only to a degree. 

3rd. American cotton must always com¬ 
mand a higher price than Indian. 

4th. The demand for Indian Cotton must 
always depend on the supply of American. 
But a superior cotton can undoubtedly bo 
raised in the Carnatic at a cost not exceeding 
the production of the common native fibre. 
The tenure of land in the Madras Presidency 
leaves the ryot * free to grow what crop be 
pleases; there is no export duty or special 
tax on cotton, and the assessment is nowhere 
heavy, The exports of cotton from the 
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Madras Presidency have increased of late 
years, and if cotton be still not grown in 
the quantity or of the quality desired, 
the cause must be that some other crop 
is more remunerative to the ryot. A steady 
market at a remunerative price is the great 
want, and this the mercantile community alone 
can supply. There is grown in India a vast 
supply of cotton and it is capable of increaso 
by extended cultivation consequent on in¬ 
creased demand. A hirge portion of the ex¬ 
isting supply is absorbed by the local manu¬ 
facturers, but is capable of diversion if in¬ 
creased prices are offered by exporters. The 
diversion to other markets may be immediate; 
but an increase requires the lapse of at least 
one season after the demand arises, and some 
prospect of a continuance of that demand. 
Every rise in price of Indian cotton in Eng¬ 
land, however small, if likely to be permanent, 
exercises an immediate effect on the export 
of cotton from India to England; the quality 
is capable of great improvement,but by a more 
tedious process. The American cotton plant 
cannot withstand so much drought as tho 
Indian. The ordinary native cotton cleaning 
machine, for freeing the cotton fibre from the 
seeds, has not yet been equalled by all the 
mechanical skill of Europe. 

At Coimbatore, theOopum or best indigenous 
cotton is raised in rotation of two years, with 
curnboo, Pauicum spicatum, and eholum, 
Sorghum vulgare. The Oopuui cotton is 
raised oil black soil, but the little Bourbon 
cotton is grown in redsoil. (lossypium Indi- 
cum grows wild in Sind and the Punjab. 

Cotton is grown in drills in Bellary, along 
with cliolum or millet; with the former the 
drills are about six feet apart, and have 
from four to six rows of cliolum,between each 
one of cotton ; with the latter, the diills of 
cotton are only three feet apait.and have two 
rows of millet between them. When the crop of 
the millet is cut down, a very singular and sud¬ 
den change occurs, one day nothing is seen 
but yellow grain, which, on the next, disap¬ 
pears, and a thick crop of green cotton, about 
half a yard high, remains. None of the fields 
are enclosed, but they are generally protected 
at the sides of the road, by rows of the prickly 
Jamaica yellow thistle, Argemone Mexicans. 

In Mysore,largo belts of land in the northern 
and central talooks are deemed excellent for 
cotton culture. 

In Ceylon, cotton is grown very generally 
both by the Singalese and Tainul races, but 
upon no regular plan nor to any extent. 

In Bengal the cultivation of cotton is 
considerable, except in Assam, Tipperah, 
and Chittagong. In the two latter districts 
a large export trade in this article appears 
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Exports from India of Row Colton. 

Year. Quantity. I Value. Year. Quantity.'Value, 
lbs. I Jj. lbs. I X. 


1850 -51 .... 1:1,474.7m' i860—01 . I 7,342,1«S 

i8. r ii — 52 ) .... 13,a i i hi; i —c-j .... 10 , 203,170 

1852- 5,3 •••. |3,62“,494|I802—63 473,678,4* 1 IK,779,040 

1853— - r »4 197,745,565 2,002,130 1863-64 530,1211,402 33,864,790 
1854 -55 173,780,102 2,428,704 1864-05 525,052,876 37,573,637 

1855- 56 . 13,314,951186.5-66 803, J 50,424 35,587,3s{> 

1856- 57 310.653,52414,437,919 1860—07 .... 16,158,277 

1857- 58 260,3/>4,052,4,301,768 1867-68 614,0.56,049 20,092,57U 

1858- 69 217,861,572 4,094,100 1868-69 697.630,796 20,1 ]9,.V25 

|859-60 315,953,569 5,637,624 | j 


The rulers of British India long ago made Hie 
first attempt to extend cotton cultivation, to im¬ 
prove the staple,and to establish better methods 
of cleaning and packing the produce, for the 
distribution of seed of a superior quality 
commenced so far back as the year 1788. 

Nurma-bun cotton is grown in Mahva, 1 
and cultivated in small quantities all over 


repute with the natives of those parts, who 
gave about 7£ per cent more for it than for the 
other best kinds. The district is on the south of 
the Clmmbul, near Dholpore, and therefore 
probably very similar in soil and climate 
to that of Jaloun and Jhansi, which are 
not very far distant. As these districts, as well 
1 as Bundlecund, lie to the westward of the 
Jumna, and have always been famous among 
the natives for their cotton, it is probably 
owing to some physical peculiarities of soil, 
or of climate, that the cotton is produced of 
ft better quality, for we cannot discover that 
it has the advantage of any more careful 
culture or cleaning.- —(Hoyle ) 

Mr. Mercer, an American planter, reported 
“ Dharwar as more like the Mississippi climate 
than any other he met with in India. The 
elevation modifies the climate, which also 
feels the influence of both monsoons or rains. 


Hindoostan, and its produce is in great re- 80 that it never becomes extremely dry, and 
quest for the manufacture of the best kind of:i» never inundated with excessive rains/’ and 
brahminical thread. It is a bushy plant, the «eed returns to its original Mex- 
grows to the height of about seven feet, and ican character, instead of deteriorating as 
lasts about six years. in other parts of India. (Bonynge America , 

Inthe Punjab, in 1866, the total area under P a( J es 16 to 40.) The mode of improving 
cotton cultivation was about 624,103 acres,most the Indian cotton, which seems to hold 
In the Umritsur and lhiwul Pindee divisions; I ()r tb the surest promise of eventual suc- 
and least in the Peshawur division ; the Roll- cess to bestow all possible attention 
tuck, Goordaspoor, and Umballa districts being u P on the culture of New Orleans, Mobile, 
those in which the largest extent of ground Upland, or Mexican cotton: which (in India) 
is sown with cotton ; while in Simla and Sirsa arc practically one and the same variety, 
districts it was hardly grown at all. The average the denomination only varying according to 
produce per acre, after the cotton is cleaned the locality from whence imported. This 
from its seed, is a little over one maund (or ia the sort of cotton for which there would 
801 bs.), the rate varying from three maunds always be an unlimited denmndat Manchester. 
(2401bs.) in the Hooshyarpcmr, to 16 seers The proport on of its seed being considerably 
(321bs.) in the Kangra district. less than that of most other cotton, an 

Cotton grows to great perfection in Bundel- equal area sown with New Orleans is more 
khund ami its produce is not only more valuable than if sown with other exotic 
abundant, but also of a softer texture and or indigenous Indian seed ; it gives a larger 
of a whiter colour than that of the Doab : y ie l<*. It yields more wool in proportion, 
hence it bears a higher price and is more It commands a liier price in the market, 
eagerly sought after. It has always formed It requires no peculiar mode of culture 
the staple commodity of the Calpeo market. treatment, other than is applicable to 
The purchases of Government at one period indigenous species. When this class of cotton 
amounted to forty lakhs a year, and of private shall gain a linn footing in India, it must rest 
individuals, it is said, to 18 lakhs. In 1830, entirely with the discretion of cultivators and 
the former were discontinued and the latter dealers, whether they vvill att empt introducing 
dwindled down to au annual expenditure of the finer staples in particular localities, 
barely seven lakhs. But the New Orleans seed must be relied upon 

The Doab, as well as Bundlecund, have as the most generally remunerative, and the 
always grown considerable quantities of cot- mos ^ universally suitable to Indian soils and 
ton.—( Royle . Bonynge America , page 38.) climates. Iu the Southern Mahratta country 
The cotton of Jaloun and Jhansi (writes one cwfc * clean cotton per acre may be ac- 
Mr. Bell) was formerly much celebrated, counted a fair y\e\d--(Dublin University Ma» 
Koonch is now the great mart in that di- 9 azzne » ^ une 1857.) 
rection, and it is surrounded by the Jaloun Between the Jumna and the Ganges, there 
territory. Mr, Bell, after making careful are 20,000 square miles of soil which nature 
inquiries, ascertained that the cotton of Baug- seems to have intended for one vast cotton 
chenee was that which then was in most ' field. There is the great depth of sandy loam 
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of the latter species. The manufacture of 
cotton—an art in Europe of growth so 
recent as the end of the sixteenth or begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century—has been car¬ 
ried on in India from very remote antiquity. 
As noticed above, Herodotus, and at a later 
period, Arrian, speak of certain wild trees in 
that country producing a kind of wool supe¬ 
rior to that of the sheep of their day, and 
state that a cloth woven from this substance 
was in universal wear amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants in their time. The natives had, indeed, 
attained such a perfection in the arts of spin¬ 
ning and weaving, that the lightness and de¬ 
licacy of their finest cloths emulated the 
gossamer’s web, and seemed to set competi¬ 
tion at defiance. Yet neither the extreme 
cheapness of his labor, nor his acknowledged 
manual skill, has enabled the Indian artisan 
to withstand the triumphs of mechauical 
genius. And the striped and figured muslins 
of Dacca, so long celebrated throughout the 
world for the beauty and delicacy of their 
fabric, are now almost entirely displaced by 
the productions of Manchester and Paisley. 
But cotton is nevertheless, even now, one of 
the leading features of Indian agriculture. 
It forms part of an established course in 
most village lauds throughout the plain coun¬ 
try; and except upon swampy, desert, or 
absolutely sterile ground, there is no situa¬ 
tion in which it cannot readily be grown. 
Throughout British India, the aggregate 
extent of cotton growth was very recently no 
less than 5,147,223 acres. The Board of Trade 
returns show that the total imports into Great 
Britain of Indian cotton,during five years (from 
1849-50 to 1853-54,) were as uuder viz 

lbs. 

From Bengal, . 10,573,653 

„ Madras, . 43,093,473 

I, Bombay,. 598,218,670 


Total from India... 652.785,801 
From other countries...3,3G8,28'2,031 


Total imported by G. Britain, 4,021,067,832 

The indigenous plant of India is an annual, 
and succeeds best in the rich black soil that 
characterises various districts. The Ameri¬ 
can plaufc, though in reality perennal, is 
practically an anuual in India ; for in 
India neither native nor foreign cotton is 
cultivated on the same ground more than one 
year in three, its properties being found to 
exhaust the productive powers of the, soil. 
American cotton grows well on the black soil 
of India, but thrives still better on the light 
red lauds, Each species possesses advantages 
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peculiar to itself. The Indian variety is 
capable of being manufactured into fabrics of 
extraordinary durability and wonderful fine¬ 
ness ; its color too is superior, but the staple 
short. The American species on the other 
hand, excels in length of staple ; the plant 
yields more flowers, and each flower a larger 
pod, whilst the quantity of seed contained in 
the pod is smaller and more readily separated 
from the fibre. Mr. Laing, in a letter to The 
Times ,shows that Sir G. Wood, as to the fu( m o 
supply of Indian cotton, makes it entirely a 
question of price, citing the authority of Lord 
llardinge ten years ago; while Mr. Laing 
thinks that both climate and soil are so much 
against India, that its average produce per acre 
will never approach that of America, but he 
seems to exempt Dharwar. Mr. A. N. Shaw, 
who was Collector of Dharwar, corrects 
both, lie expresses an opinion that whilo 
Mr. Laing’s fads may hold good of indigen¬ 
ous cotton, there are few parts of India where 
American cotton will not grow as luxuriantly 
as iu Alabama, the best cotton field in America 
for green seed. The average produce per 
acre of seed-cotton of the whole cotton states 
is about, 530 lb.; 1,000 lb. of seed-cotton are 
said to produce from 400 to 500 lb. of market¬ 
able wool. At Dharwar, in 1844, after a 
careful analysis, it was found that cotton 
grown from American seed yielded from 350 
to 400 lb. of seed-cotton per acre. Similar 
success was met with in Sind. The follow¬ 
ing is the progressive advance in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Amercan cotton in Dharwar. 


Aches under Cultivation. 


Years. American Cotton 

Native Cotton. 

Total. 

Iu 

1851.. 

31,000 

223,000 

254,000 

„ 

1852.. 

42,1)00 

222,000 

264,000 


1853.. 

28,000 

251,000 

279,000 

» 

1854.. 

41,000 

252,000 

293,000 

>> 

1855.. 

03,000 

210,000 

273,000 

u 

1856.. 

50,01)0 

191,000 

241,000 

» 

1857.. 

82,000 

197,000 

279,000 


1858.. 

101,000 

252,000 

353,000 

» 

1850.. 

105,000 

215,000 

320,000 

>> 

1860., 

186,000 

230,000 

387,000 

» 

1801.. 

154,000 

234,000 

388,000 

» 

1802.. 

201,000 

177,000 

378,000 


Mr. Samuel Smith of Liverpool, in his An¬ 
nual Cotton Circular at tbo close of 18G2, 
gave 

Import of Cotton into Great Britain, 
American. East India. Brazil, Egyptian, &c. Total. 

1861 1,841,000 986,000 208,000 3,035,000 

1862 72,000 1,073,000 300,000 1,445,000 

Export of Cotton from Great Britain, 
American. East India. Brazil, Egyptian, &c. Total. 

1861 263,000 409,040 5,000 077,000 

1862 86,000 440,000 38,000 564,000 

Thus Great Britain exported more than a 
third of its whole import. 
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COTTA KALANG, Tam. Aponogeton 
monostachyoii. Thunb . Commonly found 
growing in the beds of tanks. Hoot eaten 
in Caffrariaas a great delicacy; it is relished 
by the natives of India.— Ainslie, page 248. 

COTTIMBIRI. Can. Coriander seed. 
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Kutun 

An. 

Kuttun 

Malkal. 

Bomuld 

Dan. 

Kapas 

Malay. 

Boomwol 

I) IT. 

Puinba 

Pkrs. 

Katoen 

„ 

Hawelna 

Pol. 

Coton 

Fit. 

Algotiao 

Pout. 

Baumwolle 

Gkr. 

Chlobts-chataja lius. 

Kapas 

Guz. 

Bumaga 

», 

Bui 

Him 

Kapasa; 

Karpas; Sans. 

Barnbagia 

It. 

Algudon 

Si\ 

Cotouo 

,» 

Bo mull 

Sw. 

(Sonsy pium 

Lat, 

Panji 

Tam. 

jBonibax 


Patti 

Tel. 


Cotton wool consists of the hairs attached 


cotton-tree. The species of the genus gossy- 
pium consist of large or small shrubs, and 
one forms a tree. All have alternate leaves, 
which are more or less palmate or lobed, and 
usually covered,as well as the young branches, 
with little black dots, and the nerves below 
have one or more glands. The flowers are large, 
showy, more or less yellow or red, consisting 
of five petals, united at their base, subcordate 
flat and spreading. Each cell contains from 5 
to 7 ovoid seeds, from the seed-coats of which 
arises the filamentous substance, which by 
its twisting envelopes the seeds. Along with 
this cotton there is often a short covering, 
called fuzz by planters. Cotton wool is form¬ 
ed of tubular hairs, which, in drying, become 
flattened, and are transparent, without joints, 
and twisted like a corkscrew. Under water, 


to the seeds of species of Gossypium, and the they appear like distinct, flat, narrow, ribands, 
plants have been characteristic of India from \ with occasionally a transverse line, whicli iu- 
the earliest times, and at the present day, i dicates the end of cells. This twisted nature 
the great majority of its people are clothed of the cotton fibre is probably the reason why 
with fabrics made from cotton, which is woven cotton cloth is not so well fitted as linen for 
to a largo extent in India, but largely also in snrgical dressings. But being a worse enn- 
Europo and America. In England, in 1861, ductor of heat than linen, it is well suited for 
there were upwards of 500,000 persons cm- inner clothing, where the object is to pre¬ 
ployed in the cotton manufacture, of whom serve uniformity of temperature, as it will 
nearly 400,000 were working in Lancashire ; retain heat, and prevent the body being so 
a number equal to 25 towns of 20,000 readily affected by external heat or cold. At 
inhabitants each, all wholly engaged in the the same time that it condenses less freely 
cotton trade. The engineers, mechanics, and than linen the vapour of perspiration, but 
the workers in iron, steel, brass, copper, tin, absorbs it readily when it has been condensed 
and wood, and the shopkeepers and other into the form of sweat. (Iloyle, page 289.) The 
tradesmen supported by them may be reckon- cotton plant, Gossypium herbaceum, of which 
ed at half that number (250,000). The women there are many varieties, is indigenous in the 
and children, and those not able to work and j tropical regions of Asia, Africa and America, 
dependent entirely on the cotton operatives, It flourishes also in the southern provinces of 
may bo taken as half those at work (250,000). the United States; and, although an exotic 
The total number of persons then dependent there, has been cultivated with such success, 
upon the cotton manufactures may therefore j that its produce is an important article of 
be taken at 1,000,000, of whom 800,000 j commerce. Cotton wool bears value ac- 
werc in Lancashire and the immediate neigh- cording to its color, length, strength, and 
bourhood. The first distinct notice of cotton is fineness of fibre- Pure whiteness is generally 
in the Book of Esther, i. v. 6, where its Sans- held to denote a secondary quality ; whilst a 
crit name Karpas is translated greens, in the yellowish tinge, provided it bo not theresult of 
English Bible. Herodotus and Ctesias casual exposure to damp, or the natural effect 
notice it, but it was not till the invasion of of an unfavorable season, is indicative of su- 
India by Alexander that the Greeks were perior fineness. Many varieties of raw cotton 
acquainted with the plant, as may be seen in are seen in commerce, each sort being usually 
Theophrastus and also in Pliny. In America, distinguished by the name of the locality where 
two distinct varieties are indigenous; G. ^ i 8 produced; but the main distinction re- 
Barbadense, yielding the cotton from the cognised is that between the long and short 
United States, and.G. peruvianum or acumi- stapled qualities ; though of these, again, there 
natum, that which is produced in South are different degrees of excellence. The “sea 
America. India, ah', has two distinct species, island” cotton of Georgia (so named from 
G. herbaceum, or the common cotton of being raised on certain narrow sandy islets 
India, which has spread to the south of lying along the coast of that province) is 
Europe, and G. arboreum, or tree cotton, esteemed the best of the long-stapled kind; 
which yields little, if any, of the cotton 0 f and the “ upland” produce of the same state 
commerce, and is very distinct from the species exce l s amongst the short-stapled classes, 
of Bombax often called cotton-tree and silk I The indigenous Asiatic cotton is exclusively 
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COSTUS SPECIOSUS. 


COTTAMALLI. 


preparation* The quantity collected, according 
to Dr. Falconer, is very large, amounting to 
about two million pounds per annum. The 
cost of its collection and transport to a mer¬ 
cantile depot in Cashmere is about 2s. 4d. 
the cwt. The commodity is laden on bullocks 
and carried to the Punjab, whence the larger 
portion goes down to Bombay, where it is 
shipped for the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and China; a portion of it finds its way across 
the Sutlej and Jumna into Hindostan Proper, 
whence it is taken to Calcutta, and bought up 
there with avidity under the name of putchuk. 
The value is enhanced at Jugadree, on the 
Jumna, to about 16s. 9d. or 23s. 4d. per cwt. 
Hi the Chinese ports it fetches nearly double 
that price per cwt. The Chinese burn the 
roots as an incense in the temples of their 
gods and regard it as aphrodisiac. The im¬ 
port into Canton in 1848 were 414 piculs, 
and in 1859 were 854 piculs, and valued at 
5,150 dollars. In Cashmere it is chiefly used 
for the protection of bales of shawls from 
insects. The exports from Calcutta were 

1841*42 ... 12,847 In 1848-49 ...2,110J worth 

1847-48 ... 2,0501 about £1,501) annually. 

The sweet or mild kind, called koosht sho- 
reen, is of light yellow colour and pleasant 
fcmell. Dr. Royle supposed it to bo identical 
with the Indian orris root, but this is called 
belch i-banafsha, is imported from the Red 
Sea, and appears to be in every respect 
identical with the true orris root. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, writing in 1842, says put¬ 
chuk is of unknown originthough usually 
referred to Costus arabicus or spcciosus; the 
roots of the latter are quite insipid and in¬ 
odorous. Dr. Royle inclines to the opinion 
that it is in reality the produce of an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant; specimens have been seen by 
Mr. Beckett of Allyghur having hollow stems. 
— Royle, p. 360. O'Shaughnessy, p. 652. 
Royle Productive Res, Simmonds. 

COSTUS ARABICUS. Linn. syn. of 
Costus speciosus. The roots of Costus ara¬ 
bicus, Linn, Falc-i and Costus speciosus, for¬ 
merly considered the source of this perfume. 
See Costus, Putchuk. I 

COSTUS ARGYROPHYLLUS. An indi¬ 
genous species of the spirical costus is very 
abundant in Tenasserim.— Mason, Dr. Wight 
has given figures of Costus Nepaulensis and 


Banksia speciosa, Keen* Araomum hjrsufcum Lam 

Costus arabicus, Linn. Tsjana speciosa. Qmel, 
Helieuia graudillora. Retz. Herba spiralis hirsuta, 
- Rump ft. 

.Tanakua Maieal. Pushkara mulamu Tkl. 

Kioorkiu Bkng. Bomma Kachika „ 

Kimuka Sans. Kasmiramu; „ 

Kenaboo „ Kimuka koshtamu: „ 

Tobu gas Singh. , Kroshtamu 
( A very elegant plant found near the banks 
I of rivers and other moist and shady places 
| in southern India, Cochin-China, the Moluc- 
| cas, and Sunda islands. 

| COSTUS ZERUMBET. Pers. Alpinia 
nutans, Rome. 

COPPER* WARE, tutenaguo utensils, coral 
and glass beads, form a small portion of the 
Chinese trade to India ; the Cliiue& seldom 
use glass beads as ornaments. 

COTE, ou KOT. A fort; a castle, in which, 
sense we find it frequently used in names of 
places as Cote-Pootlee, Cote-Salbahun, Shere- 
Cote and Chirya-Cote. It is derived from the 
Sanscrit Kotta, which Klaproth tells us, being 
adopted into the Mongol, became the origin, 
of the name of Khoten. We may probably 
look to the same word for the English Cote, 
and its numerous derivatives, asSheepcote, 
Cotswold, &c., &c.—J Elliot Supp. Rel. dcs Roy, 
Budd. p. 18. 

COTL See Kyans, p. 567, 568, 569. 

COTI. The complement of an arc to 90°: 
also one of the sides of a right angled tri¬ 
angle.-—Sudda cotithe sine—Cotijya, the 
co-sine of an angle in such a triangle. 

COTON. Fr. Cotton. 

COTONE. It. Cotton. 

COTONEASTER. A species of this tree 
forms part of the alpine vegetation of Kodar- 
nath. They are very desirable garden shrubs 
from the beauty of their foliage, their 
flowers,, and their fruit. They are all 
readily propagated by seeds, cuttings, layers, 
or grafting on C. vulgaris, on the common 
quince, or on the hawthorn. The greater part 
of the species are natives of Asia .—Loudon's 
Ency. of Trees and Shrubs . Jloffmeister's 
Travels in Ceylon . 

COTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA. See 

Evergreens. 

COTONEASTER BACILLARIS* 

Him. mountain ash Eng. I Rous or Rouns, Punjabi,’ 
Lun j Luui Hind, j 

This is found in the Sutlej’ valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 6000 
to 10,000 feet. Wood used for walking sticks*. 


speciosus. The alpen-stocks of travellersare made of this 

COSTUS NEPALENSIS. Roscoe. wood— Cleghorn* Punjab Report , Kullu and > 


C. speciosus /J angustifolius. 
Grows in Nepal. 


Kangra } p. 80. * 

COTTAMBA, Singh. Ceylon almond, 
COTTAMALLI. Tam. Tel. Coriandrum 


COSTUS SPECIOSUS, Roxb. Sm, sativum. Coriander seed. 
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COSSYA IIILLS. 


COSTUS. 


Nungklow, Mowdun Poon- Mowyaug, 

Moleeru, jee Nobo 

Murriow, Mahrani. Sopho, 

.Rainy re Mullai Chum- Joerung, 

Mowlio, unit, Sytmg, 

Chcyla, Bhawul, Moflong Poon- 

Dowarrah No- Scenai Poon jee, jee, 

toormen, Lcngkhan Poon- Mowlong do. 
Mowseuram, jee, Lyksom do. 

Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
rajah of Khyrim ceded to the British the 
territory to the S. E. of the Oomean or Booga 
Fane river. In 1861, the rajah was deposed 
and Malay Singh, a new chief, installed. No 
• engagements have ever been made with Nobo, 
Sopho, Syung, Moflung Poonjee, and Lyksom 
Poonjee, but agreements have been entered 
into with Mowyang in 1829,Do\varrah Notoor- 
man in 1837,Soopar Poonjee in 1829, and in 
1860, with Bkawal.— Aitchimi's Treaties , ifcc., 
page 85. 

COSSYA HILLS, estimated area 7290 
sq. miles, between 25° and 26 v and 91° and 
92°, Cherra Poonjee 4100 feet, 80 m. in length 
from N. to S., and 40 in breadth, extend 
fryml.it 24° 35'to 26° T and from long. 91°; 
35' to 92® 4'. About 16 m.on the Sylhet side, 
aud about the same on that of Assam,consists 


The Garrow were in the habit of making 
constant predatory incursions upon British 
frontier villages in the plains, and, decapitat¬ 
ing their victims, and carrying off their heads 
as funeral offerings to their departed chiefs. 
It has frequently been found necessary to 
punish these outrages by sending military 
expeditions into the country, and by closing 
the markets in the plains frequented by the 
i Garrow. 

COSSYA, a tributary to the Ganges. It 
rises in the Himalaya mountains, in lat 28° 
25' long. 86° IT S. W., S. E., S. E., S. K.,S., 
into Ganges; length, 325 m. Arun, 310; 
Tambur, 95 ; Gogarcc, 235 ; Dud Coosy, 50 ; 
Tiljpga/iU m.—46,000 square miles drained. 
Where narrowest, and when lowest, stream 
1,200 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep. It is larger 
! than the Jumna or the Ghogra. It runs past 
Midnapoor cantonment. 

COSSYP1IUS. See Coleoptera. 

COSTUS. 

Koost Arab, j Koot Kashm. 

Kust; Koslita Rung. (’ostus Arabian! Lat. 

Putchuk Hind. \ Koosht-i-Sherin Fisus. 


of lowland interspersed with small hills. In ; A fragrant substance highly prized by the 
the interior, about 50 m. iu extent, is an undo*. ancients, It has been shown by Dr. Falconer 
dating hilly table-land, from 1,500 to 2,500 to be the produce of a genus of the thistle 
feet high. Coal is said to abound in the hills tribe, to which he has given the name of 
of Jynteah. The localities admitting of cnlti- Aucklandia. He found it growing in great 
vation are the plateaux of the Cossyah and abundance all round the elevated summits of 
Jynteah hills, the lower ranges on the Assam Cashmere. From the plants with which it was 
border,and the slopes towards the Sylhet plains, associated, aud the circumstances under which 
The area of the three plateaux is about 3,500 [ the Koot grows, being one of the Composite, 
square miles, and their heights vary from j or Thistle tribe, with feathered seed, of which, 
3000 to 6000 feet above sea'level. The soil j wl,en once established, the dissemination bc- 
is a ferruginous red clay, with a subsoil of comes easy, Falconer considered it could be 
shingle little qualified for profitable culti- produced to an unlimited extent, of the best 
vation. In the hollows, however, a fine black l l lla bty, in the Himalayas, at elevations of 
mould is found extending often over many * roul seven thousand five hundred to nine 
acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of thousand feet above the sea, and that the 
land are as level as the most highly cultivated Ohoor mountain alone might be brought in 
portions of Kent and the Lothiana. On the a few yews to produce thousands of maunds 
middle plateau the temperature averages that Ibe root of A. costus is supposed 

of the English summer j rising to 72° during ^ bo the Costus Arabicus, on the following 
the hottest months. The cold weather is less grounds. It corresponds with the descrip- 
severe than an English winter. The cultivated tious given by the ancient authors, and is 
Land in those hills is very little. A late at the present day for the same pur- 
survey gave 12,221 acres or less than 10 poses in China, as costus was formerly applied 
square miles as the total in the Jynteah hills; to by the Greeks. Tho coincidence of the 
while within an area of 4,450 square miles name; in Cashmere the root is called koot, and 
among the Cossyah hills only 30 square miles the Arabic synonym is said to he koost. It 
have-been brought under crops. To the west is a gregarious herb, about six or seven feet 
of the Cossyah hills lies the Garrow country, bigb.with a perennial thick branched root, 
The climate of the country is deadly, and wlth an annual round smooth stem, large 
the British have little intercourse with the leaves and dark purple flowers. The roots are 
Garrow The Garrow in more immediate dug up in the months of September and Octo- 
relation with the British either pay reveuue ber, when the plant begins to be torpid; they 
or tribute in the shape of fines for offences.. ars topped up into pieces, from two to six in- 

Thi others are usually considered independent «bos long, and are exported without further 
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COSSACK. 


COSSYAII. 


the old minars or coss pillars may be in- COSSA5A, or Cissia, is the name by which 
teresting, and may be considered to afford the the Greeks knew the tract east of the Tigris, 
corrcctest means we have of ascertaining the It was also called Elam or Elymais. It is 


true standard. 

Road distanco Direct distance 
in in 

English yards. ditto. 

Octagonal Minar to Nurelah 
in Delhi... 4,513 4,480 

Minar between Nurelah and 
Shapoorgurliee . .. 4,554 4,401 

Minar opposite Alpppoor... 4,532 4,3/0 

Minar opposite Siruspoor... 4,570 4,573 

Ruins of Minar opposite to 
Shaliuiar.... ... 4,G10 4,591 


now called Khuzistan, or the land of Khuz. 
Kusa, the ancient name of the region now 
known as Baluchistan. Cossrca is supposed to 
be derived from Koh-siah, or “ Black Moun¬ 
tain.” The people spread their conquest over 
Susisuia and the districts eastward, See 
Luristan, Viswamitra. 

COSSEE, a river near Mhadcepoor in 
Midnapoor. 

KOSSK1B or Cosseir, a town and harbour on 
the western side of the Ked Sea. It was occu- 


Average.. 4,558 4,487 

Length of the coss—2 miles, 4 Furlongs 
158 yards. It is important to observe that 
the length of the llaheo Guz deduced from 
the measurements is 32,",Vo inches, showing 
how very nearly correct is the length of 33 
inches assumed by the British Government. 

This cuss resembles the Chinese lib, i. e., 
the distance which can be attained by u 
man’s voice exerted in a plain surface, and 
the same may be remarked of the ori¬ 
ental Meel, as well as the European mile and 
league. The two former evidently derive 
their names from the Roman milliare, and the 
difference of their value in different places 
proves that the mere name was borrowed, 
without any reference to its etymological 
signification. Coss is an Indian word; the 
equivalent word in Persian is Kuroh, the 
same as the Sanscrit Krosa, of which four go 
to the Yojan; about the precise value of 
which different opinions are held. Malcolm 
says the coss is in general estimated at 
forty-two to the degree, but its length differs 
in almost every province of India. It may 
be computed as never under a mile and a 
half, and never (expect in that introduced by 
the mandate of the late Tippoo Sultan in 
Mysore) more than two miles. 

In Guzerat they estimate the coss by the 
lowing of kine (gao), which in a still day may 
be heard at the distance of a mile and a 
quarter. Thus twelve coss is bara-gao .—Elliot 
Supp. Malcolm 1 $ Central India , Vol I. p . 20. 
See llaheo Guz. 

COSSACK, an irregular soldiery whom the 
Russian government recruited from the 
country at the foot of the Caucasus, known 
as Little Kabarda andGreat Kabarda, border¬ 
ing on the Malka and Kouma rivers. 
Cossack is also a term by which the Mahrattas 
describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language, the word Cossakee, borrowed, 
like many of their terms, from the Moghuls, 
means “ predatory.”— Malcolm's Central 


pied by the French in their expedition to 
Egypt,and then by the British. Kosseir harbour 
is open <o the east, but on the north reefs ad¬ 
vance into the sea, on the south is a chain of 
mountains of some elevation. The bottom 
I is rocky. 

COSSIM BAZAR, a town near Murshcda- 
bad. In the early days of the British, a 
factory town. 

COSSUMBA. Can, Safflower. 

COSSYAII, or Khassia country, on 
the north-east frontier of India, has iron of 
great purity, smelted at Pundiia ; Cassia 
lignea is ono of its principal articles of ex¬ 
port, and a variety of parti-coloured cloths, 
generally known by the name of Sylliet 
cloths. Some of them are dyed of rich colours, 
and being of a strong durable texture, are 
well adapted fur table covers, to which pur¬ 
pose they are usually applied in the eastern 
part of Bengal. ThcCossiab and Jyntia hill 
I territory is administered by an assistant at- 
! tached to the Assam commission, The value 
of the export and import trade of the country 
is about rupees 30,000 a year with Assam,and 
with the Bengal plains about 101 lakhs, the 
exports being 7 lakhs. The total revenue from 
land and taxes in 1857 amounted to rupees 
23,023. The first treaty with Jyntia was 
concluded in 1824. The rajah Ram Sing 
rendered no assistance during the Burmese 
war, but his country was taken under protec¬ 
tion, and the rajah agreed to acknowledge 
allegiance to the British. The population of 
the Jyntia hills is about 40,000 souls, and of 
the Cossiah hills about 82,400. The Cossiah 
states are twenty-five in number,of which five, 

Cherra Poonjee, Sungree, 

Khyrim, and 

N usting, Nuapoong 

are commonly called the “ Semi-independent 
States.” The chiefs exercise civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over their own people 
in all matters pertaining exclusively to them. 
The minor states, known as tho “ Dependent 
States,” aro twenty in number, the chief of 


India , Vol. p. 69. Seo Kabarda. which is Nungklow. 
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COSMAS. 


COSS. 


and is often kept in households.— Tennmt 
Sk p, 42. 

CORYSTES, a genus of Bracbyurous or 
short tailed Crustacea.—•Af/ir/J. Cyc.page 169. 

COSCINIUM FENESTRATUM. Coleu. 

Menespermiim fenostratum, Gjsiitn. 
Turmeric tree Eng. I Jbar-ki-Hukli Duk. 

Mara raunjil Tam. I Mani-pasupu Tel 

A creeping plant, grows in Ceylon and 
in Southern India. 

COS. A little Dorian island on the 
coast of Asia Minor, which fell under the 
power of Ptolemy. It was the first spot in 
Europe into which the manufacture of silk 
was introduced, which it probably gained 
when under the power of Persia before 
the overthrow of Darius. The luxury of the 
Egyptian ladies, who affected to be over¬ 
heated by any clothing that could conceal their 
limbs, had long previously introduced a light 
thin dress ; and for this dress, silk, 
when it could be obtained, was much valued ; 
and Pamphihr. of Cos had the glory of hav¬ 
ing woven webs so transparent that the Egyp¬ 
tian women were enabled to display their fair 
forms yet more openly by means of this cloth¬ 
ing. Occasionally also, they sent their trea¬ 
sures and their children there as to a place of 
safety from Alexandrian rebellion ; and there 
the silk manufacture flourished in secret for 
two or three centuries. When it ceased is un¬ 
known, as it was part of the merchants’ craft 
to endeavour to keep each branch of trade to 
themselves. Shares Aristotle, Hist. An. V. 
19. History of Egypt, Vol. L p. 263. 

COSHTA.—? Corchorus olitorius, 

COSMaS, called from his maritime ex- 
psrience-, Indicopleustes, apparently an Alex¬ 
andrian Greek, who wrote between 530 and 
550, is the first Greek or Roman writer who 
speaks of China in a matter-of-fact manner, 
and not as a land enveloped in half mythical 
haze. He Speaks of it also by a name which 
no one has ever disputed to mean China. 

He was a monk when he composed the 
work which has cotne down to us, but in 
his earlier days he had been a merchant, and 
in that capacity had sailed on the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, visiting the coasts of 
Ethiopia, and apparently also the Persian 
Gulf, and the western coasts of India, as well as 
Ceylon. His book was written at Alexandria, 
and is termed “ Topographia Christiana.” 

“ Universal Christian Topography,” the great 
object of it being to sbow that the Tabernacle 
in the Wilderness Vis a pattern or model of 
the universe. Sir J, E. Tennent (Ceylon, I 
542) says that Cosraas got his accounts of 
Ceylon from Sopatrus, whom he met at Adule, 
and Lassen ascribes all Cosmas says of India 
to the same authority (ii, 773). But they 
have not given the ground of these opinions. 
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One anecdote is ascribed to Sopatrus, no more. 
Writing of the Island of Taprobane in 
Further India, Cosmas says where the Indian 
Sea is, there is a church of Christians with 
clergy and a congregation of believers, 
though I know not if there be any Christians 
| further on in that direction. And such also 
is the case in the land called Male, where the 
pepper grows. And in the place called Kal- 
liana there is a bishop appointed from Persia, 
as well as in the island which they call the 
Isle of Dioscoris in the same Indian Sea. 
The inhabitants of that island speak Greek, 
having been originally settled there by the 
Ptolemies, who ruled after Alexander of Mace- 
don. This Male is evidently Malabar, pro¬ 
bably the Kalliena of the Periplus, which 
Lassen identifies with the still existing Kaly- 
ani on the mainland near Bombay. Father 
Paolino indeed will have it to be a place still 
called Kalyanapuri on the banks of a river 
two miles north of Mangalore, but unreason¬ 
ably.— Via Galle ; Indie Orientale , p. 100. 
Yule Cathay I.p. CLXXL 

COSMKA B1P1NNATA. The species of 
the genus Cosmen, are mostly annuals and or¬ 
namental flowers, colours purple, white and 
yellowjthc roots are tuberous,and may be cul¬ 
tivated by dividing the same or by seed.— 
lliddell. 

COSMETIC BARK. The fragrant bark of 
Murraya paniculate, a tree indigenous in Bur¬ 
ma h above Rangoon, is more used for a cos¬ 
metic than sandal wood. It is a very orna¬ 
mental fragrant flowering shrub of the citron 
tribe .—St ason, 

COSMETIC TUBERCLES. An inferior 
cosmetic wood of Burmah, is the tubercle of 
some plant. The Burmese appear, from their 
name, to regard them as produced by a species 
of erythrina, for they call them erythrina 
thorns; hut Mr. Mason knows the plant to 
be a creeper, and suspects that it is Toddalia 
aculeata and T. floribnnda.— Mason, 

COSMETIC WOOD of Mergui is from one 
of the Xanthoxylacea) 1 is a fragrant cosme¬ 
tic wood sold in the bazar, which is said to 
come from Mergui, but Mr. Mason never saw* 
the tree.— Mason. See Abeer. 

COSMIBUENA. See Cinchona. 

COSS, or KOS. The itinerary measure of 
India, of which the precise value has been 
much disputed, chiefly on account of Ihe 
difficulties which attend the determination of 
the exact length of the guz, or yard. The 
Ayeemi-Akberee lays down distinctly that the 
coss consists of 100 cords (tunab), each cord 
of 50 Guz; also of 400 poles (baus), each of 
\2\ Guz; either of which will give to the 
coss the length of 5000 Guz, The following 
particulars relative to the distances between 
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CORYPHA UMBRACULIFEIIA. 


CORYPHODON BLUMENBACI1II. 


like a lady’s fan, and then it is no bigger 
than a man’s arm ; it is wonderfully light.” 
“This tree is, within, a pith only ; they beat 
it in mortars to flour, and bake cakes of it, 
which taste much like to white bread ; it 
serves them instead of corn before their harvest 
is ripe. ” (Knox’s. * Ceylon.’) The Burmese 
books are all made of the leaf of a species of 
Corypha.— Seman. Royle Fib . PL Voigt. 
Wallace 158. Sec Corypha. 

CORYPHA ELATA, Hoxb. 

Taliera elata, Wall | Bujoor Bung. 

Grows in Bengal and, according to Mr. Ma¬ 
son, in the Tcnasserim Provinces.— Voigt, 
Mason. 

CORYPHA GEBANGA is one of the most 
useful of all the palms of South Eastern Asia. 
Its pith furnishes a sort of sago. In Java, 
thousands of boys aud girls are employed in 
fabricating its leaves into baskets and bags : 
thatch, and broad brimmed bats are made of 
them ; fishing-nets and linen shirts are woven 
from its fibres, and ropes from its twisted 
leaf-stalks ; the root is both emollient and 
slightly astringent; sliced, it is used in slight 
diarrhoea, aud Waits says that it is a most 
valuable remedy for the periodical diarrhea: 
which in the East Indies attacks Europeans. 
— Er*g Cye. page 167- Eeeman. 

CORYPHA TALIERA, Roxn. 


Tan 

Bbng. 

Tali ‘ 

Mart 

Taliera 


Sri talam 

Sans 

Tariat 


Talipat 

Singh 

Taliera 

Hind 

8ri lalatn 

Tel 


An elegant species of Bengal. The leaves are! 
much employed for making leaf hats and leaf 
umbrellas, for tying the rafters of houses, as 
they are strong and durable. Its trunk is 
about 30 feet high, and as nearly as possible 
of equal thickness throughout. The leaves 
are in about 80 divisions, each G feet long by 
i inches broad, radiating from the point of a j 
leaf-stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered 
with strong pines at its edge. Roxburgh 
describes the spadix as decompound, issuing | 
in the month of February from the apex of 
the tree and centre of the leaves, forming an 
immense diffuse ovate panicle of about 20 or 
more feet in height. The fruit is the size of 
acrab-apple, wrinkled, dark-olive, or greenish- 
yellow. The leaves are used by the natives of 
India to write upon with steel styles; it is 
known as the book palm, and is not unfre¬ 
quent in the neighbourhood of religious edi¬ 
fices in the Tenasserim Provinces. Voigt . Eng. 
Cyc., page 167. Dr*, Mason.Roxb.W .174. 
CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA, Linn. 

Tali Beng. | Kodap ana Maleal. 

Pffi Burm. ‘ Kondapanna maram 

Fan palm Eng. Sidalam 

Talipat palm 

The Talipat palm of the Moluccas and 
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Ceylon, is similar in appearance to, but its 
leaves are not so round as those of, the taliera, 
the divisions in the centre being shorter than 
those at the sides. It has a stem 60 or 
70 feet high, crowned with enormous fan 
shaped leaves forming a head forty feet 
m diameter, each leaf with 40 or 50 pairs 
of segments. These fronds when dried are 
very strong, and are used for bats and um¬ 
brellas. The petiole is 7 feet long and the 
blade 6 feet long and 13 feet broad. Fans 
of enormous size are manufactured from this 
plant in Ceylon; the bole of this palm is wholly 
pith which furnishes a sort of Hour from 
which bread is made; the leaves make excel lent 
thatch, and are also used for writing on, like 
those of the C. taliera. Griffith met with trees 
in flower at Mcrgui, which he thought belong¬ 
ed to this species, but not having access to 
a complete copy of Martins’ Palm, he could 
not speak with certainty ; and Dr. Mason saw 
trees in Tavoy which lie regarded as pro¬ 
bably talipat palms. The dark coloured 
roundish seeds of these trees are used as 
beads by the Tader or Dasari mendicants. C. 
umbraculifera, is common in Ceylon, and is 
found also on the Malabar Coast; the dried leaf 
is very strong and limber—and, according to 
Knox, “ most wonderfully made for men’s 
convenience to carry along with them; for 

lough this leaf be thus broad enough to cover 
fifteen or twenty men when it is open, yet it 
will fold close like a lady's fan, and then it is 
no bigger than a man’s arm ; it is wonderfully 
light.” “ This tree is within a pith only ; they 
beat it in mortars to flour, and bake cakes of 
it, which taste much like to wheat,en bread ; it 
serves them instead of corn before their har¬ 
vest is ripe.” And in Ceylon, umbrellas made 
of its leaf are so borne before the chiefs and 
nobles.— Knox's Ceylon, ([noted in Royle s Fib. 
PI. Seman, Eng. Cyc. page \ 76. A ins. Mat. 
Med. p. 143, IPs. Mason. Rod), ii. 177. Voial> 

CORYPHA UTAN. Lam. 

Taliera sylvetris Bl. I Lontarus sylvestris 

! Rumph. 

A palm of the Moluccas. 

CORYPHjENA. Linnaeus, A genus of 
fishes belonging to the section Acanthoptery- 
gii, family Scombridse, and fifth group Cory- 
pbaenina. There are 9 genera in the group, 
one of them Coryphsenina, in which there are 
six species. 

| CORYPILENA I-IIPPURIS. Linn. The 
Dolphin or Dorado, is often confused with 
the Delphinua or Porpess, from its bearing 
the same name. Its colours when swimming 
are very lively and tail of a golden yellow. It 
is good for eating— Bennett. 

CORYPHODON BLUMENBACH1I, the 
Rat snake of Ceylon, is almost domesticated 
J 359 



COWRIE. 


CRAB. 


Pingo 

Bucios Ziinbos 

Kavadi 

Gavvallu 


SlNOII. 

Sp. 

TaM. 

TbI.. 


of honey, and given in doses of two or three 
tea spoonfuls. The species are found in hedges, 
thickets, on the banks of rivers, and about 
watercourses, in the East and West Indies, 
and in America within the tropics. Mucuna 
urens and M. pruriens usually furnish the 
substance ; but that from M. monosperma, 
called by the Telinga, Enooga dola Gunda, 
or Elephant’s Scratch-Wort, is said to exceed 
the others in the irritating burning property 
of its hairs. Dr. Roxburgh states that M. 
pruriens was one of the plants formerly used 
in India to poison wells ; but it is less hurtful 
than was supposed.— Eng. Cyc.p. 17 

CO W ITCH. ISee Cowhage. 

COWL A. Hind, Citrus aurantium. 

COWRIE. Eng. Guz. Hind. 

Wuda Au. Khar-Makra Pkks, 

Beya BrnO. 

Kauris Dtt. Cek. 

Coris, Cauria, Rouges Fit. 

Cori, Porcellatine Jt. 

JBeyan, Jav. Malay.Sans. 

Are small, white, or yellow, glossy shells, of 
the genus Cypraea, found in abundance on the 
shores of the Laccadive and Maidive Islands, 
African Coast, Zanzibar, and the Sulu islands, 
&c. There are many species; the Cypraea mo¬ 
no ta pass current as coin in payment of frac¬ 
tional parts of a pice in India and some parts 
of Africa. They arc brought to Bombay in large 
quantities from the above named places in ex¬ 
change for rice, and are re-exported to Bri¬ 
tain, where they are used in inlaying, in or¬ 
namenting toys, work-boxes, &c, and in the 
manufacture of the superior kinds of porcelain- 
ware ; they were, during the slave trade, ex¬ 
ported from Bombay to Africa. The Cowrie 
is found in the Eastern Archipelago, but in 
considerable quantity only on the shores of 
the Sula group of islands ) but seems never 
to have been used for money among the In¬ 
dian islanders, as it has itnmemorially been by 
the hindus. The Malay and Javanese name, 
however, is Sanscrit, beya, and is one of the 
synonyms which express duty, impost, or 
tolls. In the currency of India, four Cowries 
make a gaiida,—20 ganda = a pari, and 5 pan 
=» one anna. In A. I). 1740, a Rupee ex¬ 
changed for 2,400 cowries ; in 1756 for 2,560 
cowries ; and in 1870, in Madras, as many as 
5,760 cowries were obtainable for one rupee. 
The Persian name, Khur-mokra, means lite¬ 
rally a jackass’s or mule’s shell, because 
mules are ornamented in that country with 
trappings of shells, as a gosain’s bullock is in 
India. In Arabfc it is called Wuda, which Ibn 
Batuta says is carried from the Maidive Islands 
to Bengal, where it is used as coin. The 
Kamoos add that a split or broken shell is 
suspended from the neck to avert the evil eye, 
and this is still done in India. Among Eu» 
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ropean nations, excepting the British, these 
shells are known by the name Porcelli, Por- 
cellian, Porcellanen, and Porcelaine, on ac¬ 
count of the fancied resemblance of their shape 
to that of the back of a little pig, whence 
arose the term for theChineso “ Porcelain," of 
which the glaze, or varnish, is similar to that 
of the cowrie. Liverpool imported as under ; 

1851.. ...1704 cwt. 1854,.. 90 cwt. 

1852.. ...2793 and 

1853.. ...1680 1855,...311 

Two commercial varieties are known, the 

“live cowry,” and the “dead cowry.— 
Morrison's Compendious Description . Craw- 
jurd's Dictionary , p. 117. See Cyprteidso, 
Silver Coinage. 

COWRI CUBAN. Hind. Benjamin. 

COY A, properly Goia maram, Tam. Psidi- 
um pyriferum. 

COW-TREE, a plant belonging to the 
natural order tJrwticacecp , and apparently to 
the genua Ijrosimum. When wounded, a 
nnlky nutritious juice is discharged in such 
abundance as to render it an important 
object to the poor natives in whose country 
it grows. It is described by Humboldt as 
being peculiar to the Codilleras of the coast 
of Caracas, particularly from Barbula to 
the lake of Maracaybo, near the village of 
San Mateo, and in Caucagua, three days’ 
journey east of Caracas. In these places it 
bears the name of Palo de Yaca, or Arbol 
de Lechc, and forms a fine tree resemb¬ 
ling the Star-Apple of the West Indies. The 
Kiriagliuna plant of Ceylon Gymnema lac- 
tiferum, is a Cow-plant, notwithstanding it 
belongs to the Asclcpiadaceous Order, which 
is acrid and dangerous. It is impossible to 
s»y what is the cause of their harinlessness ; 
but it is capable of being explained.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 178. 


CRAB. 

K kirchung 
Diuva-ka-kekra 
Kcnkra 
Cancer 
Kataui 


Ar. 
Bmc. 
Hind. ; 
Lat. 1 
Malay. I 


Kapiting Malay. 
Punjpaiyeh Pkrs. 

Kad dal Nandu Pam. 

Saimuldrapu Tkl, 

Nandi akaia „ 

The crab is one of the signs of the zodiac. 
There are representations of crabs on slabs of 
the Konynjik Gallery, in the British Museum, 
showing that the Assyrians must have been 
familiar with them. Athenaius, in some com¬ 
ments on the “ Miser” of Tkeoghetus, Says, 
“the tastes of the crabisone which many people 
have been very much devoted to, as may be 
shown by passages in different comedies?’ The 
crab is figured on many extremely ancient east¬ 
ern coins, but for what purpose it was there 
represented, numismatists are not agreed. Iu 
books on natural history written in the middle 
ages, crabs are frequently spoken of, as well as 
very grotesquely represented. In China, a 
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traveller says, when our party of six bad seated 
themselves at the centre table, my attention 
was attracted by a covered dish, something 
unusual at a Chinese meal. On a signal, the 
cover was removed, and presently the face of 
the table was covered with juvenile crabs, 
which made their exodus from the dish with 
all possible rapidity. The crablets had been 
thrown into a plate <>f vinegar, just as the 
company sat down ; such an immersion 
making them more brisk and lively than usu¬ 
al. But the sprightly sport of the infant crabs 
was soon checked by each guest seizing what 
he could, and swallowing the whole morsel 
without ceremony. Many observations have 
been made by naturalists since the time of 
Reaumur, as regards the crab during its pe¬ 
riodical moultings. It escapes from its shell 
a soft harmless creature, incapable of exertion 
or resistance, and would become an easy prey 
to any of the devonrers so common in the sea, 
were it not for a curious and wonderful dis¬ 
play of instinct on the part of those of its bre¬ 
thren better protected than itself. As soon as 
the denudation is complete, a stout specimen 
of the same species steps forward and defends 
it and takes care <d it to the best »>f its ability 
until a new shelly case grow, and it is enabled 
again to protect itself, and present a strong 
back to its foe. When the species are young, 
tho change of shell probably occurs oftcuer 
than once a year, indeed some writers sav it 
occurs once or twice a month,and there is most 
likely a time when the changestops altogether 
and the animal may be considered as full- 
grown. If this sentinel be discovered an 
removed, another will be found to have take 
its place after the following tide and tlii 
will be repeated many times in sucession. 

The stories of crabs and other Crustacea cast¬ 
ing away their limbs when alarmed or fright¬ 
ened, as on the occasion of a thunder-storm 
or on the firing of a cannon, are considered to 
be quite authentic. When a claw has sustain¬ 
ed any injury, it is cast off by the animal, 
and a new one in due time takes its place. 
The 'migratory lamicrab is one of the greatest 
curiosities of the crustacean family. It is 
a native of warm climates, and is plentiful 
in the Bahamas and other islands, living in 
the mountains, in the interstices of rocks, in 
the clefts of trees, and in holes bored in the 
sand. A curious little crab of the Malacca 
Straits, has been named by Mr. Bate, Sphaera- 
pcoia Collingwoodii, because of its taking 
in saud to eliminate its food, and ejecting the 
sand in the form of a pill. They are grega¬ 
rious. The Phyllosoma are styled glass crabs. 
The Gelasimi land crabs, of the- East and 
"West Indies, bore holes for themselves in the 
black soil of the coasts. One of their claws, 
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1 is much larger than the other, and, when 
running, they carry it aloft. The nimble little 
calling crabs of Ceylon, Gelasimus tetragonum, 
G. annulipes and G. Dussumieri, Edw , have an 
enormous hand, often larger than the rest of the 
body, which, as they scamper over the sands, 
they carry aloft The Ocypode ceratopthalmus 
of Ceylon, burrows in the dry soil, jerking the 
sand to the distance of seven feet. The 
painted crabs aro the crabes peints, u also” 
crabes violets,of the French. Grapsusstrigosus, 
Uerbst, is distinguished by dark red marks 
on a yellow around, they are found on the reef 
o the south of Colombo harbour. Gecarcinus 
amifex occurs near Pondicherry, Egeria 
mdica inhabits the Indian seas and has a 
great resemblance to lunch us scorpio. Pad¬ 
dling Crabs, Neptunus pelagicus, Linn, and 
N. sangninoleutus, Uerbst , have their liiml 
pair of legs terminated by Battened plates to 
assist them in swimming. Crab Larva; are 
called Z<»e x.~Ains, Mat. Med. p. 12. Sir 
J. E. Teintent's Ceylon 477. Collingmod’s 
Travels of a Naturalist. Eng. Cyc. See 
Crustacea). 

CRACKERS, &c. The largest, proportion 
of Chinese tire-crackers go to the United 
States; some are shipped to India and South 
America. They are made up in strings, and 
then in papers, and lastly in boxes, five of 
which are estimated to weigh one pecul. The 
market of Canton is chiefly supplied with fire¬ 
works from Fatshan.— Compendious Descrip . 

CUACTJCUS CIIALYBEUS. See Cha- 
lybajus paradisam 
CUAtE. Fn. Chalk. 

CRAM BE M AULT IMA. Linn. Sea Kale, 
Colcwort 

CRAMBU, Tam. Cloves. 

CPvAN DE BRETAGNE. Fr. Horse 
Radish. 

CRANE. Several eminent naturalists 
ignore the great differences between 4 Storks’ 
and ‘ Cranes/ though they differ in their 
appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed¬ 
ing, and everything, except that both happen 
to be long legged birds. They do so by 
designating the Uurgila or 4 Adjutant', 

‘ Leptoptilus argala’ “ the gigantic Crane.” 
The ordinary Indian Cranes, Grus antigouc, 
Gr. ciuerea, Gr. virgo, and Gr. leucogeranos, 
occur rarely in the North West Provinces. 
The words Crane, Gerauos and Grus, and the 
Hindustani names of the three common Indian 
species, Saras, Karranch, and Kakarra, all have 
reference to the loud trumpeting of these 
birds, which have a curious internal confor¬ 
mation resembling that of the Trumpeter 
Swans; whereas the Storks are voiceless 
birds, having actually no vocal muscles, and 
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can make no sound but by clattering their 
mandibles together, which they do pretty loud¬ 
ly, The ridge or keel of the breast-bone, com- v 
mon to all birds that fly, is, in the Cranes, be¬ 
longing to the restricted genus Grus, and in 
the Trumpeter Swans, expanded so as to form 
a cavity, which the wind pipe is prolonged to 
enter and reproceed from, after describing a 
vertical convolution therein. Mr. Yarrell’s 
figure of this curious stiucture, as it exists in 
the Hooper Swan ‘ (Jygnus musicus’ is, in a 
general way, illustrative of it ; as observed in 
the buccinator, the trachea even perfouns a 
second vertical convolution, while in the 
wild Swan of North America (C. americana,) 
and in the nearly affined Bewick’s Swan 
(C. Bewickii) it is prolonged to form a hori¬ 
zontal loop in the body of the sternum, poste¬ 
rior to the vertical convolution within the 
keel,—that is, in general,—for several of Be¬ 
wick’s Swans do not differ in this respect from 
the Hooper Swan, although to all appearance 
of full age and development. In a newly 
hatched Hooper Swan examim-d, not even an 
indication of the peculiar structure described 
could be detected : nor does it occur in the 
two species of Crowned Crane (Balearica) nor 
in the Mute Swans (Cygnus olor, C. inimuta- 
bilis, C. atratus, C. nigricollis), nor probably 
in the C. coscoroba of South America ; but 
the Crowned Cranes exhibit ono curious 
anomaly in the organ of voice, wnieli is that 
the long tendinous muscles,the office of which 
is to contract the windpipe, and which are 
known as the steruo-tracheales, from their 
ordinary modo of attachment, are not fixed, as 
usual, at their lower extremities to the sides 
of the breastbone, but to the middle of the 
first pair of ribs ! The steruo-tracheal muscles 
are wanting to the ‘ Adjutant’ and most other 
Storks, and in a very few other birds, such as 
the Coudors (Sarcorhamplius) of the Vulture 
family ; indeed the Vultures generally are 
among the most silent of the feathered crea¬ 
tion, emitting 119 sound beyond a feeble cack¬ 
ling and snorting in their eagerness over their 
prey. In Australia the term ‘ Crane’ is ap¬ 
plied to the Egrets or white Paddy-birds, as 
they are called in India ; while in the Malay 
countries the so-called Baddy bird’ is a Finch ; 
and the real Crane of Australia is known as 
the Native Companion.’ 

Among the grallatores or waders, some 
cranes and storks, four-fifths of the ducks and 
the great majority of the scolopacidse breed in 
the north and dome to Iudia in the cold sea¬ 
son. There are four species of cranes in India, 
all of them principally or solely winter visitan ts. 

Of the species more or less diffused over 
India while in their winter quarters, two 
belong to the division termed Antigone, one 
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to restricted Grus, and one to Anthropoides 
of Blyth. 

1. Antigone torquata; Grus antigone of 
LinnsDus; Gms torquata, Viellot, the Saras, 
a noble bird, is the largest of the whole tribe. 
During the breeding season it has a pure 
white collar below the crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the name 
torquatus. It is mostly seen in pairs; a 
few of which breed in India in extensive 
jliils, but the great majority cross the 
Himalaya for that purpose. 

2. A. leucogeranos ; Grus leucogcranos of 
Balias, is the beautiful large White Ciane of 
Northern Asia, with black wing-primaries, 
and crimson naked face. A few stray pairs 
have been observed from time to time south 
of the Himalaya, in the Upper Provinces of 
Hindustan ; and Barnes figured it from 
the vicinity of Kabul, instances of its occur¬ 
rence within the confines of India are worthy 
of special record. Mountaineer once or twice 
indicated this fine bird in his narratives of 
trail a- H i mala yan peregrin ati 011 s. 

Tho other Cranes have shorter and slate- 
colored legs, and less (or in one instance not 
any) naked skin about the face. 

3. Grus cinerea, L.; C. vulgaris, Pallas. 
The Kulung or Karrunch, or European 
Crane: common to Asia and N. Africa. 
Visits India in great flocks, which wholly 
disappear in the breeding season. 

4. Gr. (or Anthropoides) virgo, L. The 
Kakarra, or ‘ Demoiselle ;’ common to Asia 
and North Africa; is only known in India 
during the cold weather; but it reaches further 
southward. It is the smallest of the cranes, 
and certainly one of the most elegant of this 
particularly graceful group; the only one with 
the head fully feathered, and it is adorned 
with beautiful whito neck-tufts, and with 
lengthened and drooping tertiaries, and a 
bright crimson eye. Highly gregarious, the 
flocks are sometimes immense. 

All of the Cranes are easily tamed and soon 
become reconciled to captivity ; and they are 
very ornamental birds to keep. They have a 
curious and peculiar habit of skipping about 
at times, attitudinizing or dancing, and now 
and then emitting their loud cries. In the 
wild state they do much damage to the crgpL. 
from their numbers; and repair during the 
heat of the day to sand-flats in rivers, or to 
other extensive waters, returning to feed 
morning and afternoon, at regular hours. 
They fly in V-like flocks, like Wild Geese. 
The young, commonly two in number, follow 
the mother soon after exclusion, unlike those 
of the Stork and Heron tribe, with which the 
Cranes have little in common. The Marabow 
feathers, are the under tail coverts of the 
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Leptoptilusargala,audC. marabow; the former, 
the adjutant-bird of tropical India, furnishes 
the best; the latter inhabits Africa and Asia; 
both birds are very large, being sometimes 
six feet high.— Z, in Indian Fields' Simmond. 
Com. Did. See Birds, Uygnus ; Egret; Stork. 

CRANGANORE, on the Malabar Coast, 
in hit. 10 ° 12' N., is built on the Cranganore 
or Aycotta River. Cranganore seems to have 
been one of the most ancient capitals of Mala¬ 
bar, and in some of the ancient copper deeds 
appears to be called Muyiri-Kodu, which 
a writer in the Madras Journal indicates as 
perhaps identifying it wirli the classical 
Mnziris. (1)—Ilorsburgh. Yule Cathay. II. p. 
373. 

CRANGONIDiE, a family of Crustacea 
belonging to the division Decapoda Macroura . 
The type of the family is the common 
shrimp, Crangon vulgaris ) and no other 
genera are included in it. The Common 
Shrimp has the Carapace and abdomen 
almost entirely smooth, with the exception 
of one small median spine on the stomachal 
region.— Eng. Cyc. p. 188. See Crustacea}. 

CRANGON VULGARIS. The Common 
Shrimp. See Crangonidse. 

CRANIA. A genus of molluscs. 

CRANI. An English copyist or clerk in 
a public Office, generally of mixed European 
and Native descent. The origin of the name 
has been disputed, and is, it is believed, ut¬ 
terly unknown. It may probably be a 
corruption of some Portuguese word, or it 
may be a mispronunciation of Carana, by 
which the Kayet’h (Cayast J ha,) or writing 
tribe, is designated in Bengal ; and as moat 
native writers in Public Offices are of the 
Oarana caste, it is not unlikely that by 
merely extending its signification, the same 
word have been used to designate English 
writers. The word from being utterly harm¬ 
less in its application, has begun of late years 
to be considered decidedly dyslogistic, (to use 
an expressive word coined by Bentham) and 
is consequently avoided by all officials of 
good feeling, for fear of giving offence. 
There is no reason to suppose that in India 
Kayet’ hs, are now ever called Khwaja, 
though that word is in common use for other 
classes. In mahomedan countries, however, 
the term khwaja is still applied to writers and 
teachers. Dr. Shaw says of the Moors 
in Barbary, “The Hojas suspend their ink- 
horns in their girdles/' (p. 227) and Lady 
Montagu says, ‘‘ The monastery is now be- 
longingto a Hojia, or school master."~^Z^er$ 
p. 176. Elliot, Supplement . 
CRANTI-PATA-GATI. See Yoga, 
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Crepe Fa, Sopillo It. 

Flohr Ger. Sendai Port. 

Kraus flohr „ Fliur llus. 

Kspumilla It. | Crespon Sp. 


A light silk manufacture.— 11 McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary , p. 450. Faulkner . 

CRASSATELLA. A genus of molluscs. 

CRASSINA, a genus of molluscs. 

CRASSOCEPHALUM SONCHIFO- 
LIQM. Lkss. Syn. of Emilia soncbifolia. 

CRATAEGUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Rosaeem and the sub¬ 
order Pornece. C. crenulala occurs in the 
Himalaya and C. glabra, Thunb, in Japan. 
— Engl. Cyc. p. 190. Voigt. 

CRATAEGUS (JRENULATA. Roxb. 

Indian Pyracautha, I White thorn. Ena. 

Eno, I Gengaru. Punjabi. 

This is a plant of Nepal and Kamaon, also 
in the East of the Punjab, and found in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sungnam 
at an elevation of 3,000 to 7,000 feet. It is 
shrubby, with large white flowers: wood used 
for staves, &c.— Drs. Cleghorn Punjab 
Deport, p. 64. J. L. Stewart Punjab Plants. 

CRATAEGUS OXYACANTHA. Ban- 
sinjli. Hind. A plant of Kagham. 

CRATiEVA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Capparidacem. The iEgle 
marmelos (Bilva or Maliura,) formerly con¬ 
sidered a.species of this genus, is now referred 
to the order Aurantiaceao, C. Roxburghii and 
C. uurvnU grow in India. The bark of the 
root of C. gynandra, a native of the West 
Indies, is said to blister like cantharides.— 
Eng. Cyc. Voigt , Dr, O’Shaughnessy. 

CllAlVEVA INERMIS. Linn. Syn. of 
Cratmva nurvala, Ham. 

CRATjEVA MARMELOS. Linn. Syn. of 
iEgie marmelos, (Bilva or Mahura), former¬ 
ly considered a species of this genus, is now 
referred to the order Aurantiaceae, and called 
vEgle marmelos.— O’Shavghnessy, p % 296. 

CRATA5VA RELIGIOSE Syn. of Mg\* 
marmelos. 

CRATVEVA NURVALA, Ham. 

Grata}va tapia Burm. Nirvala. Maleal, 

Tapia. Hind, Mavaliugum. Tam. 

■Bum ,, Maridu. Tel. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which 
grows in Malabar and Mysore — Voigt. 

CRAlbEVA, Species ? ? Boroana, Ubia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, which haa 
not been specifically determined. Its ex¬ 
treme height is 40 feet, circumference 5 feet 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch 9 feet. It is tolerably com¬ 
mon and burnt for firewood. The bark is used 
medicinally for wmd$.—CaptainMacdonald. 
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CRATJSVA ROXBURGH]!, B. IirW. 
& A. 


Cratasva tapia, 

„ odora, 

Vail j 
Ham. | 

| Capparis trifoliata, 

Roxb. 

Tilt to sliak. 

Bkno. 

Vaiana. 

Sans. 

Ka-dat. 

Buhm. 

Narvala. 

Tam. 

Narvala. 

Can. 

Mavilinga mararn. 

u 

Birini-ki-jhar. 

Duk. 

Telia uliinara 

Tkl. 

3 leaved Caper 


Telia ulimidi. 

>> 

tree. 

Eno. 

Ulimidi. 


Garlic pear. 

Eng. 

Uiimidi. 

)» 

K ui wan. 

Maiir, ! 

Unnnnti. 


Koomla 

Tapia. 

?» 

Sans. | 

Usik maun. 

0 


A tree of both the Indian peninsulas, of 
the Ci rears, and growing in Bengal, at Saha- 
runpore. Wood very hard. The native dliol 
is often made of it, and it is used for 
many common purposes. Dr. Gibson says the 
wood is white and in use by the tur¬ 
ners, that it is not a common tree on the 
Bombay side, and he had not seen it in the 
forests. The juice and a decoction of its as¬ 
tringent bark are given in intermittent fever 
and typhus. The bark macerated in water 
and mixed with ginger, long pepper, milk and 
gingelly oil, is applied as a liniment for drying 
up sores, An infusion of the bark is also 
given in flatulency.— Flor, Andh. Drs. Voigt , 
Ainslie, p. 83. Wight and Gibson , Useful 
Plants , Cat. Bx. 1862. 

CKA'ILEVA TAPIA. Burm. Syn. of 
Crat.cn va nurvala, Uam. 

CRATKROPUS. A genus of birds of which 
C. Jardinii, C. leucocephalus, 0. plcbeius, 
and C* nibigiuosns, occur in India. 

CRATERUS. See Kelat, p. 488. 

CRAWFUItD, John F. R. S., a medical 
officer of the East India Company’s army. 
He entered the service in 1803, retired from 
it in 1827, and died in 1868. After serving 
about Delhi and As-ra, in 1808, he went to 
Penang, and in 1811, he accompanied Lord 
Minto in his expedition to the conquest 
of Java. He was then appointed to a native 
court, and in 1817 returned to Britain, when 
in 1820, he published his History of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago. He returned to India in 
1824, and was sent by the marquis of Has¬ 
tings, then Governor General, on a diplomatic 
mission to Siam and Cochin-China. In 1823 
Mr. Adam, then Governor General, on the re¬ 
tirement of Sir Stamford Raffles, appointed him 
Governor of Singapore, where he remained for 
three years and returned to Bengal. In 182G, 
Lord Amherst appointed him Commissioner in 
Pegu, and on the restoration of peace, sent 
him as Envoy to the Burmese court. In 1827, 
he returned finally to Britain, and in 1828, 
published his embassy to Siam and Cochin- 
China, and in 1829, an account of his mission 
to Burmah. Up to the time of his death, he 
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continued to put forth publications relating 
to further India,—in 1852 a grammar and dic¬ 
tionary of the Malay Languages; in 1856 a dic¬ 
tionary of the Malay Archipelago, and he took 
part in all the discussions of the learned at the 
Ethnological and other Societies. Author of 
Embassy to Ava, in 1827. Lond. 1829.— 
History of the Indian Archipelago, Edin. 
1820, 3 vols.—Researches in India. Lond. 
1817, 2 vols.—Embassy to'Siam. Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Malay Language. 2 
vols. 8 vo. Lond. 1851, Dictionary of the 
Indian Archipelago. Lond. 1857. 

CRAYFISH. See Crustacea. 

CRAYON. A compouud of shell-lac, 
naptha, and some colouring matter, used for 
drawing.— Faulkner. 

CRAYONS NOIltS. Fr. Blacklead pen¬ 
cils. 

GREAT. Duk. Bitter plants, speoies of 
Exacum, Ophelia, Andrographis paniculata, 
See Chirctta. 

CREATE. Fr. Chiretta. 

C11EMNOBATES, a genus of molluscs. 

CREED. Mahomedans distinguish be¬ 
tween a creed and a sectarian faith : Din is a 
creed, and Mazhab a faith. 

CREEK. Kyun gyee, Burm. 

CREMONA, one of the musical instru¬ 
ments of the Burmese. 

CRENATULA, a genus of molluscs, 

CREPE. Fr. Crape. 

CRKPIDULA, a genus of molluscs. 

CRESPON. Sp. Crape. 

CRESCENT. This is used by the roahome- 
dan rulers of Turkey and of Hyderabad in the 
Dehkan as a figure on their standards. The 
crescent is worn by the god Siva and by his 
consort Parbati. 

CRESS, American or Belleisle, has a harsh 
flavour, but being of a more robust nature 
than the garden cress, is easier cultivated on 
I the plains of India. It is raised from seed, 
the young leaves cut when young are used 
for salads ; requires plenty of water.— Jaffrey. 

CRESS, Garden, Lepidum sativum. 

Reshad Ait. Chunser Guz. Eind. 

Halim (the seed) Beng. Loot putiah (the 

Guz. Hind. leaves) Hind, 

Cresson Fr. Tureh-tezak Pees. 

The leaves are gently stimulant and diure¬ 
tic j as a salad, they are wholesome and pala¬ 
table and serviceable in scorbutic diseases. 
Cress should be sown thick in very narrow 
drills, about one inch deep and a few inches 
apart. It requires to be well watered and is 
in season all the year round. It should be 
cut for use when two inches high.— Riddel^ 
Jaffrey. 

CRESSON. Fr. Garden cress. 
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CRINUM. 


CRISHNA. 


CRESS SEED. 

Hurif An. Beng. Guz, Alivcri, Tam. 

Hind. Saliveri ,, 

Rohitasarasbupa Sans. . Adala Vifctilu Tkl. 

Cress seed is of a reddish colour and agree¬ 
able warm taste and is used by native 
practitioners as a gentle stimulant., also as a 
warm aperient when bruised and mixed with 
lime juice. The seeds are procurable in most 
Indian bazars, A indie. 

CHESS OIL See Oils. 

CHESTED COCKS-COMB. Celosia 
cristata. 

CRESTLESS PORCUPINE. See Porcu¬ 
pine. Mammalia. 

CRETA. It. Lat. Chalk, also Calcis Car¬ 
bon as. Lat. 

CREX PRATENSIS, the Landrail of 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is common in Af¬ 
ghanistan, rare in the N. W, of India 

CREYAT. Guz. and Hind., also Creyat 
root. Anglo-Hind. Chiretta. 

CRIM TARTARY, see Komerkolli. 

CRINUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Amyrillacese. About 33 spe¬ 
cies are known, and of the crosses or hybrid 
varieties, about thirty more, 
ainabile enpense longifb'rum 

iunericanum commelini liunrifciiinum 
amocnuin cruontum ornatnm 


emetic, but very irregular in its action. From 
two to tour drams of recent bulbs are mild emetic, 
and are used in Hindustan for the purpose of 
producing vomiting after poison has been 
taken, especially that of the Antiaris. 

The syrup is nauseant and emetic for chil¬ 
dren. Dose, a desert spoonful repeated as 
required. An infusion is a mild and certain 
emetic. In doses of two drachms, given every 
twenty minutes, this solution occasions nausea 
and perspiration. It does uot cause griping, 
purging, or any other distressing symptoms.-— 
Beng. Phar. p. 301. 411. Genl Med. Top. p. 
138. Cf'Shaughnessy , page 655. Ainslie's Mat. 
Med. p. 301, Eng . Cyc. p. 195. 

CRINUM DEFIXUM. Bot. Mag. Syn. of 
Crinum asiaticuin, Willd. 

CRINUM LATIFOLIUM. IIkub. 

Crinum ovnatum, AtnarillU latifulia 

var Herb. I'Hcrl. 

Jovanna-pula tali, Malkal. 

A plant common in Southern India. 

CRINUM MACROCARPON. Two gigan- 
tic species of crinum are indigenous in the 
low grounds near the seacoast of Tenasto- 
rim, one is the large fruited crinum, and the 
other, which is nearly related to it, bears a 
large bunch of fragrant flowers.— Mason . 


asiatiemn defixnni petiolamm 

augustum disfcichum pmteuse 

austrule ensifolium proeunim 

australisicum ernbescena revoliuuiu 

brachyandrum erythrophyllum 1 rigid ura 

brevilimbum flixidum scahnim 

brougHonetii humile simoom 

campanulatiun loddigesianum variable 

CRINUM ASIATIUUM. Willd. Herb. 

(a.) toxicarium Herb, (c.) anomaium llerb. 

(b.) br.icteatum fd.) dcclinatmn 

C. detixuui Ker. | Bulbino Aaiatica, var. [a.) 

Sukb dur.mn Beng. ] Maha tohaleo Singh. 

Nng-downa of Bombay. ! Visha Munglio clle Tam. 
Var(u.) Poison bulb Eng. J Visha vednraku ; Tel. 
Var (a.) Burra Vpsara,vesura; „ 

Kanoor Hind. Visha mnngali; „ 

Beluta polatali Maliial. Lakshmi twrayaua- 

„ * pota ,, „ chettu „ 

Vishamandala Sans. 

Common in gardens and groves in lower Ben¬ 
gal and in the Concans, cultivated as a lily in 
Ajmir gardens; the flowers are fragrant and 
ornamental. The Bengali name means enter- 
view of ease. The root of the variety toxi¬ 
carium is a good substitute for squill. 
The succulent leaves of this plant are 
about two inches broad atid two or three 
feet long. The natives bruise and mix them 
with a little warm castor oil, and consider 
them extremely useful for repelling whitlows, 


CRINUM ORNATUM. Ornamental cri- 
num. There are no lilies in the Tenasserim 
country, but they are well represented by spe¬ 
cies of crinum, which Europeans usually deno¬ 
minate lilies. A very large petalled species, of 
which there are two varieties, is much cultiva¬ 
ted in gardens, and is quite an interesting 
plant.— Mason. 

CRINUM ORNATUM, Var. Herb. Syn. 
of Crinum latifulia, Herb. 

CRINUM ZEYLANICUM. Singalese 
Crinum. 

Sookh-dursun, Hind. 

Grows wild in low grounds near the Chum- 
bul river.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 188. 

CRIOCERlDiE. One of tho Coleoptera. 

CRISHNA, familiarly Kaniya, also called 
Heri, and written Krishn, Kisn, Kistna, and 
Krishna, was of the tribe of Yadu, the founder 
of the fifty-six tribes (Chah-pan-kula*Yadu) 
who obtained the universal sovereignty of 
India, and was descended from Yayat, the third 
son of Swayambhuma Manu, also called Vai- 
vaswata-manu or the man, Lord of the earth, 
whose daughter Ella, Terra , was espoused by 
Budha {Mercury,) son of Chandra, the Moon , 
whence the Yadu are styled Chandravansi, or 
children of the moon. Budha was therefore 


and other inflammations, on the ends of the worshipped as tho great ancestor, Pitriswara , 
fingers and toes ; the juice of the leaves is ap- of the lunar race, and previous to the apotheo- 
plied to the ear opening in ear-ache; its juice is sis of Crialma, was adored by all the Yadu 
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race. The principal shrine of Budha was at 
Dwariea, where he still receives adoration as 
Budha Trivicrarna, the triple energy, like the 
Hermes Triplex of Egypt. Krishna or Kaniya 
lived towards the conclusion of the brazen age, 
calculated to have ended about 1100 to 1200 
years before Christ, lie was born to the in¬ 
heritance of Vrij, the country ofthrSm.mni, 
comprehending the territory round Mathura 
for a space of eighty miles, of which lie 
was unjustly deprived in his infancy by his 
relative Kansa. From its vicinity to Delhi 
we may infer, either that there was in 
lord paramount amongst the Yadu of 
this period, or that Crishna’s family held 
as vassals of flastinapoor, then with Indra- 
prestha or Delhi, the chief seat of Yadu 
power. There were two princes named 
8 urasen amongst the immediate predeet*.' 
sms of Crishna : one, his grandfather,— 
the other eight generations anterior. Which 
of these was the founder of Sura poor on the 
Yamuna, the capital of the Yadu, we know 
not, but we may assume that the first gave his 
name to the region around Math him, described 
by Arrian as the country of the Suraseni 
Alexander was in India probably about eight 
centuries after the deification of Clirixhua, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the inqui¬ 
ries he instituted into the genealogy of the 
dynasty then ruling on the Yamuna, corres¬ 
pond very closely with those of the Yadu of 
this distant period ; and combined with what 
Anisin says of the origin of the Panda, it 
appears indisputable that the descendants of 
this powerful branch of the Yadu ruled on 


their pedigreo from Crishna or Yadunath, as 
do the Jhareja of Kuteh. (See Krishna.) When 
Arungzeh proscribed the idol of Kaniya, and 
rendered his shrines impure throughout Yrij, 
Kami Kaj Sing olfered the heads of one hundred 
thousand Rajpoots for his service, and the 
g"d was conducted by the route of Kotak and 
Kaiupoora to Mewar. An omen decided the 
spot of his future residence. As ho journeyed 
to gam the capital of the Secsodia, the cha¬ 
riot-wheel sunk deep into the earth, and de¬ 
fied extrication; upon which the Sookuni 
(Augur) interpreted the pleasure of the god, 
that be d os'red to dwell there. This circum¬ 
stance occurred at an incmisiderablo village 
called Siarh, in the fief of Dailwara, one of 
the sixteen nobles of Mewar. Rejoiced at 
tins decided manifestation of favour, the chief 
hastened to make a perpetual gift of the vil¬ 
lage and its lands, which was speedily con¬ 
firmed by the patent of the Rana. ’ Nat’hji 
(the god) was removed from hi3 car, and in 
due time a temple was erected for his reception, 
when the hamlet of Siarh became the town of 
Nat’ lidwara, which now contains many thou¬ 
sand inhabitants of all denominations, who, 
imposing under the especial protection of the 
god, are exempt from every mortal tribunal. 
'Plie site is not unintoresting, nor devoid of 
the means of defence. To the east it is shut 
in by a cluster of hills, and to the westward 
flows the Bunas, which nearly bathes the ex¬ 
treme points of the hills. There are seven 
celebrated images of Chrishnain Rajputanah.” 
— Tod's Rajasthan . See Krishna. 

CRI'ITJ. See Brahmadica. 


the Yamuna when the Macedonian erected the 
altars of Greece on the Indus. That tbe per¬ 
sonage whose epithets of Krishna-Sham de¬ 
signate his colour as the ( Black Prince/ was 
in fact a distinguished chief of the Yadu, I 
there is not a shadow of doubt; nor that, after * 
his death, they placed him among the gods as 
an incarnation of Vishnu or the Sun ; and 
from this period, we may deduce the liindu 
notion of their Trinity. Arrian enumerates | 
the names of Budseus and Cradevas amongst 
the early ancestors of the tribe then in power, 
which would alone convince us that Alexan¬ 
der had access to the genealogies of the Pura- 
nas; for we can have little hesitation in affirm¬ 
ing these to be Budha and Croahtdeva, an¬ 
cestors of Crishna; and that “Mathoras and 
Clisobaras,” the chief cities of the Suraseni, 


CUOCIiEl is largely made by the children 
of the Christian mission schools. 

CROCKATOA on KRAKATOA, about five 
miles long and three milts broad,is ahigh island. 
It has a conical peak in lat, 6^ 8J' S , long. 
105° 25' E, and may be considered the Fair¬ 
way Mark, in entering the Straits of Sunda 
from the westward.— llonbargk . See Pulo 
Bessy, Bezee. 

CROCKERY. Eng. Earthenware. 
CROCODILE. 

Mag’r IIixd. Buwaya Malay. 

Kmnhir „ Sisan SiND, 

Bay a Jav. AlliKimbula Sihou. 

Crocodilus biporcatus, Cuv. f and C. palus- 
tris, Less, are numerous in the Ceylon 
lagoons; and in the stomach of one there 
were found several small tortoises and broken 


are the Mathura aiyd Surpoor occupied by the bricks and gravel. They are present in all the 
descendants of Sursen. Fifty-seven descents larger rivers of the peninsula, the Kaveri, 
are given, both in their sacred and profane Kistna, Godaveri, and their feeders; also in 
genealogies, from Crishna.to the princes sup- the Indus and its feeders, in the Ganges 
posed to have been contemporary with Vic- and its feeders, in the Irawadi and its 
ramaditya. The Yadu Bhatti or Shamah feeders, and in ail the rivers of the Malay 
Bhatti (the Aaham Betti of Abul Fazil), draw and Philippine Archipelago, The Malays 
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of the peninsula reckon three species, the labu where they flow through the cultivated por- 
or gourd, the kutak or frog, and the tambaga, tions of the country, stakes are driven into 
or copper crocodile. That found in Suma- the bed of the river at the watering places 
tra and Java is the Crocodilus biporcatus of or ghauts, opposite to the villages, where the 
naturalists, which is found also in Celebes inhabitants may bathe in security and draw 
and Borneo, and the Moluccas ; but in addi- water for domestic purposes; but even this 
tion to this, there is another in the rivers of precaution is not always sufficient to ward 
Borneo, formidable by its size and rapacity, off the attacks of the fierce crocodiles. Tho 
partaking of the character of the biporcatus crocodile being an amphibious animal, finds 
and the garial of the Ganges.—( Craw/urd , no difficulty, when pinched by hunger, in 
page 10.) Crocodiles of enormous size are turning the flank of the stakes, and taking 
seen in every creek, in every river in the up his post within the enclosure, where lie 
Sunderbuns : these have a broad flattened silently awaits his prey. A surveyor on the 
muzzle, with unequal teeth of a formidable banks of the Goraee, was witness to a shock- 
size and shape, the outline of the jaw, where ing occurrence in connection with these en¬ 
tile teeth are seen protruding interlocked witl closures. A young Hindu girl, about 14 years 
each other, is a waving line, giving to this old, came to fill a pitcher with water, and 
ugly animal a fierce and cruel aspect. Cro-1 had hardly put her feet into the water, when 
codiles are eaten on the Sind frontier. The j a crocodile, which had been lying in wait in¬ 
animals on the Ganges, varying in size from side the enclosure, rushed at the poor girl, 
a span in length to 18 or 23 feet, are usually seized her in its formidable jaws, scrambled 
seen lying on the surface of the black mud up the banks of the river, holding the shriek- 
basking in the sun ; they sleep very soundly, iim, struggling girl well up in the air by the 
for a steamer may be seen going at full speed, j middle of her body, and [dunged heavily into 
and making the usual splash and noise, pass- the river outside of the stake. A smothered 
ing within ten paces of a sleeping crocodile,' scream, a ripple upon the water, a few bub- 
without disturbing its slumbers. To a casual I bles, and the frightful scene was closed. A 
observer they resemble mud-covered logs of I more daring attack by a Sunderbun crocodile 
wood and it is not until the large square glit- j than even the above, occurred a few years ago 
tering scales which are of exceeding strength ! at Hoolna: a gang of ironed convicts weie 
aud beauty when closely examined, and the , being inspected by the magistrate prior to 
elevated and doubly dentelated ridge or crest j their being sent off to another and a more dis- 
that runs along either side of the tail become j tant jail; the men, numbering with their 
visible, or are seen to glisten iu the sun, that | guards about fifty, were drawn up in line on 
the shapeless mass is found to be a fierce, | the raised embankment or levee of the river; 
carnivorous and dangerous animal. The tlm examination was proceeding, when a cro- 
Gaugetic garial is not seen in the Sunder- codile rushed up the bank, seized a manacled 
buns ; it appears to love the sweet, and compa- prisoner by the legs, dragged him from the 
ratively speaking quieter waters of the upper ranks, and in a moment, and that before any 
rivers of India and their clean sandbanks, assistance could possibly be rendered, bad 
where they may be seen lying with their plunged into the river and disappeared. A 
mouths wide open, but for what purpose it is small specimen of the Crocodilus biporcatus, 
difficult to divine, unless it is to get rid of 6 feet lonu, Mr. Blyth tells us, was taken out 
numerous small red filamentous worms that of the Wellington tank of Calcutta. The 
cluster about their fauces. Tim lower jaw Crocodilus palustris of Lesson, likewise occurs 
being prolonged backward beyond tho skull, in India. The Peer-puker at Pundooa is a 
causes the upper jaw to appear moveable, large tank, forty feet deep and 500 years old. 
which it only is when accompanied by The most remarkable tenant of this tank 
the whole of the skull, entire head, but was a tame crocodile called Fateh Khan, 
not otherwise. A small brown bird has which obeyed the call of a fakeer living upon 
been seen to alight upon the tongue of the embankments. On summons, the monster 
an open-mouthed crocodile and pick the shows itself upon the surface and keeps float- 
worms from the throat as it lay upon a sand- ing for several minutes, Captain von Orlich 
bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed saw thirty crocodiles in a tank nearKurrachee, 
that the snubbed nose crocodile always re* who at the cull of the fakeer instantly crept 
maius in fresh water; but such is not the out of the water, and like so many dogs lay in 
case, as they are found all along the Chitta- a semi-circle at the feet of their master. In 
gong and Arracan coasts, never far from the ] Colonel Tod's time there were two crocodiles 
shore it is true, but still in bona fide salt familiar to the inhabitants of Oodipoor, who 
water, where they are as dangerous as sharks, I came for food when called. He often exasper- 
In the rivers of the Delta of the Ganges, I ated them by throwing an inflated bladder whioh 
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tlio monsters greedily received, only to dive away 
in angry disappointment. It was on ono of these 
that a Raj out chief affirmed he had ventured to 
swim. Portions of these reptiles have been 
discovered fossil in the Sewalik Hills and in 
Burma. In India, the crocodiles are often 
called alligators, but the former are confined 
to the old and the alligator to the new world, to 
tropical and Southern America, where 
they are styled also (layman, Jacar. The 
alligator closely resembles the crocodile, but 
has characters sufficiently distinct to have con¬ 
stituted a new geuus. 

In Egypt, the crocodile was sacred to Typhon 
and to the god of Papremis. 

In Siam the flesh of the crocodile is sold 
for food in the markets and bazaars. Bishop 
Paliegoix (vi. p. 174) relates that un jour je vis 
plus de oinquante crocodiles, petits et, grands 
attaches aux colonnes de Jems maisons. Ils 
les vendsnt la chair comme on vendrait de la 
chair de pore, mais a bien rneilleur marclie." 

A native <f Ceylon who resided for a long 
time at Caltura, told Sir J. IS. Tennent, 
that in the rivers which flow into the sea, 
botli there and at Bentotte, crocodiles are 
frequently caught in corrals, formed of stakes 
driven into the grouud in shallow water, and 
so constructed, that when the reptile enters 
to seize the bait placed within, the aperture 
closes behind, and secures him. A professional 
‘‘crocodile charmer” then enters, muttering 
a spell, and with one end of a stick pats the 
creature gently on the head for a time. The 
operator then boldly mounts astride upon its 
shoulders, and continues to soothe it with his 
one hand, whilst with the other he contrives 
to pass a rope under its body, by which it is 
at last dragged on shore. This story serves 
to corroborate the narrative of Mr Waterton 
and his alligator. The Singhalese believe 
that the crocodile can only move swiftly on 
sand or smooth clay, its feet being too tender 
to tread firmly on hard or stony ground. In 
the dry season, when the water-courses begin to 
fail and the tanks become exhausted, the marsh- 
crocodiles have occasionally been encountered 
in the jungle, wandering in search of water. 
During a severe drought in 1844, they deser¬ 
ted a tank near Kornegalle and traversed the 
town during the night, on their way to 
auother reservoir in the suburb, two or three 
fell into the wells, others, in their trepidation, 
laid eggs in the streets, and some were found 
entangled in garden-fences and killed. 

Generally, however, during the extreme 
drought, when unable to procure their ordi¬ 
nary food from the drying up of the water¬ 
courses, they bury themselves in the mud, 
and remain in a state of torpor till released 
by the recurrence of rains. At Arne-twoe, 
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in the eastern province, whilst riding across 
the parched bed of the tank, he was shown 
a recess, still bearing the form and impress 
of a crocodile, out of which a crocodile had 
been seen to emerge the day before. A story 
was also related to him of an officer attached 
to the department of the Surveyor-General, 
who, having pitched his tent in a similar po¬ 
sition, was disturbed during the night by feel¬ 
ing a movement of the earth below his bed, 
from which, on the following day, a crocodile 
emerged, making its appearance from beneath 
the matting. They are said to eat only living 
creatures, but the dead bodies in the Ganges 
are also said be eaten by them. Little is 
known as to the usual food of the crocodile. 
Herodotus (Euterpe viii) records the obser¬ 
vations of the Egyptians that the crocodile 
of the Nile abstains from food during the 
four winter months, and in Java it is 
believed that they will eat only living crea¬ 
tures. A curious incident occurred some years 
ago on the Maguruganga stream, which 
flows through the Pasdun Corle, to join the 
Bentotte river. A man was fishing seated on 
the branch of a tree that overhung the water; 
and to shelter himself from the drizzling rain, 
he covered his head and shoulders with a bag, 
folded into a shape common with the natives. 
While in this attitude, a leopard sprung upon 
him from the jungle, but, missing its aim, 
seized the bau and not the man, and fell with 
it into the river. Here a crocodile, which 
had been eyeing the angler in despair, seized 
the leopard as it fell and sunk with it to the 
bottom.”— Letter from Gooveratne Moodelliar , 
Interpreter of the Supreme Court 10 th Janu¬ 
ary 1861. Cal. Rev. Jo. B. A. S. Lowe'* 
Sarawak, p. 83. Tenn cut's Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon , p. 288. See 
Crocodile. 

CROCODILID/E, the crocodile tribe, a 
family of Saurians, of the order Emydosauri, 
which includes also the family Gharialida, 
comprbing the largest living forms of that 
order of reptiles. Dumeril and other naturalists 
distinguished the family by the appellation of 
Aspidiot (shielded) saurians, while many mod¬ 
ern zoologists have considered them as forming 
a particular order. They form the Loricata 
of Merrem and Fitzinger, and the Emydo- 
saurians of De Blainville. They may be shown 
as under:— 

Order Emydosauri. 

Fam. Crocodilid®. 

Crocodilus porosus, Schneid the Indian Crocodile. 
„ biporcatus. C de V. Bum. Bengal. 

„ trigonops, Gray. Syu. 0. palusfcur. 

»» bombifrons, Gray. Ganges Western 

India: The large headed Indian crocodile, 
paluatria, Less. Bengal, 
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CROMLECH. 


CROMLECH. 


Fain. Gharialida). 

Gharialia gangetica, Geoffr. Ganges. 

The narrow beaked ciocodile of the 
Ganges. 

The Garial of the Ganges is supposed to 
be the largest of the living Snurians. The 
measurement of the largest mentioned by 
Messrs. Dumeril and Bibron is given at 5 
metres, 40 centimetres (17 feet 8 inches).— 
Engl. Ci/e. page 205. 

CROCODILU 8 BIPORCATUS. C. JWibi- 
frons. 0. Palustris. C. Porosus. See Uroco- 
dilidae. 

CROCUS, in the arts, a peroxide of iron, 
used as a polishing material. 

CROCUS. Lat. Saffron. 

CROCUS INDICUS. Humph. Syn. of 
Carthanms tinctorius, Linn. 

CROCUS SATIVUS, Linn. 

Zafron An- Malay.Feus. 1 Konyer Malay. 

Kurkum Hebrew Karkum Feiw, 


Cornwall. The cromlech of the British anti¬ 
quarian is the same a 3 the Welsh and English 
“ quoit," such as Arthurs quoit or coetan, near 
Criccietli; Lanyon quoit and chun quoit and 
others in Cornwall Stanton Drew quoit in 
[ Somersetshire; the Kitts Koty or quoit, near 
Maidstone and the Ooit-y-enroc in Guernsey, 
all of them circles of upright stonos. Profes¬ 
sor Sven Nilsson (On the Stone Age, p. 159.) 
defines the English cromlech as synonymous 
to the French dolmen, the Scandinavian do$ 
and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of one 
large block of stone supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring and intended 
to contain one corpse only, several of these 
dorsar being sometimes enclosed in circles of 
raised stones. Following, however, the 
nomenclature given by the late Dr. Lukis, wo 
| cannot be far wrong in assigning the word 
cromlech to all elaborate megalithic structures 


Than*weu Bukm. Abir 

Saffron Enq. Kavera ; Kaatuir 

Karkom of Old jaman 

Testament ,, Kunkuma 

Crocus ,, Kasmira jauirna 

Crocus of Homer Kohoun 

'aud Hippocrates Gn. K-ongoomapu 

Zaffrou Hind. Kunkuma puvoo 

Koysur 


n of one or more chambers, in which category 
the passage graves may be included. 

* ANa ’ The Dolmen (Dola table, moen a stone), is 
” as its name implies, of different structure. The 
Singh, cromlechs of Jersey and the adjacent islands 
T* m - partake of the character of the French Grottes 
ELi aux Fees, the fairys grotto, as well as the 
v | Gangrifter, the gallery tombs of the Swedes, 


...... . .. , . -n | uaugruter, uie gauery tomos oi me oweoes, 

A native of Asia Minor, naturalized in Eng- t|le jeltcatlM)r or cbambered tumuU 0 f tllB 

land,France, and many other parts of Europe, j ) ane3 a|ld the Germau Hunenbetteo. 
and cultivated in Persia and Cashmere Ihe L) Chi t|l9 c , ialubered tumuli a330ciated 
saffron of commerce consist of the dried stag- with , itllio avcuue3 have attaine d their 
mala of the flower. These are picked out, dried test b devel ^ The great tomb (the 
on paper either in a kiln or by the sun. If Lj or resti , ace of Yu „, Lo of tll0 Ming 
compressed into cakes it is accordingly called Jt) thirt b J lilo> from Pekini consi3t3 0 f 
coke saffron; hay saffron is what is usually all enormous molllld or eartb barrow covered 
met with, an 1 consists o it s igmas, w jt|, trees, and surrounded by a wall a mile in 
each abou an luc i am a m ong, c j rculu f ercil0e j„ the centre of the mound 
brown red, . a upper pal a enec, wi ene , bi a stmie chamber containing the sarcophagus 
and cleft; the lower, hair-hke and yellowish. •„ wbicl| ia the col . p3e . This 0 |,a,uheror 

vault is approached by au arcbed tunnel, the 


The odour is fragrant taste bitter, but agree- ^ hed b l au arcbed tmlne |, the 

able. Saffron tinges he saliva yellow Mr elltrance t F 0 ‘ wh ich js b ' icked This entrauce 
Pereira mfoinis us tin one gram o gone i a Mnnrnaftbftd bv no veil cansp.wav na&ntnr 


rereira ; 6 ™ is approached by a paved causeway passing 

saffron contams the stigmata and styles of through numerous arches, galleries, courts and 

mne flowers, so that one ounce of saffron ,s ^ b f sacrific d t| lrou b U a , avelme of 

equal to 4,320 flowers. Cake saffron as now ooloBgal marble(i )re88ix ° en pairs b of wolve3 
met with contains none of the real article, keli borse9j camels, elephants, and 

being prepared from the florets of the safflower twelvepairs of warriors,priestsand civil officers, 
(see Carthamu!) made into a paste with gum The tombg of tbe a * nraceof Mada 
water. Dr. Hon.gberger, mentions that Cm- consist of gtone vault3 raade of ilnm e n 3 e b s labs 
cus sativus is inonopohzed by the Cashmerean of stonei flat inside f ormiug a subterranean 
government and that he Hakims of the Pun- M o. TJ)ey also erect ato b e pilIar3 sirailar 
jab use saffron m me ancholy typhus fever t() ttl6 menhir> The d Aborigines of 

enlargement of the liver, and retention of m were the V “ irab who( £ tombs 

^ j l omgbergtr, are small tumuli or cairns, surmounted by an 

p. 263. Royk, p. 688. Bxrdwwd. Wanwj. bee upri ght stone pillar. The “ Celt” chipping or 
® a ® tou ‘ hewing stone, the thunderbolt, the coin de 

CROMLECH, is a word applied by the foudre, laierre de tonerre, tbe Til bugger 
British to widely different structures. Its steen of the Germans, may have been tbe moen 
true meauing is a circle of uprightstones, sourons of Brittany, a hatchet, axe, chisel, adze 
like tbe “hurlers" and “ nine maidens" in or wedge. They are numerous in the Channel 



CROSS. 


CROTALARIA. 


Islands. Those found in the Carnatic are 
of Gbrolite, those of the Swiss lakes are of jade, j 
The Cromlech or tri-lithic altar, in the centre 
of all Druidic monuments, is supposed by ; 
Tod to be a“ torun” or triumphal arch, sacred 
to the ami-god Belenus.— Lt. Oliver , It. A. F. I 
R. G. S. Quarterly Journ. of Science , April, 
1870. See Cairn. 

CRORE, or CROR. Ten millions ; a crore ■ 
of rupees is equal to one million sterling.; 
The names of the higher numbers are thus j 
given in the “Zabdat-0"1-Quauin.” 100 crore 
=1 Urub. 100 Urub=l K,hur»b. 100 Kh, 
uriib=l Neel. 100 Neel=l Pudum. 100 
Pudum=l Sunk, h. 100 Sunk, h=l Uld. 100 
Uld— 1 Unk. M0 Unk~l Wulh*.—Elliot. i 

CRURI. When Akbar introduced his re¬ 
venue reforms, he appointed a Collector f<>r j 
every Crore of Dams, (i. e., 2,50,000 Kh.) 
whom he designated hy the title of A mil or 
Amilguzar, and to that functionary the instruc¬ 
tions are directed in the A>een-i-Akberee; 
the designation of Crori being of subsequent | 
introduction.— Elliot. 

CROSS. The symbol of the circle and the 
cross under every variety of circumstance, in 
Egypt, Africa, Britain,China, Scandinavia,and 
America,in every age, by every people, from the 
dawn of secular history to the present hour, 
has been held by all in the same superstitious 
veneration, been honoured with the same dis¬ 
tinguishing rites, and has always expressed 
the same doctrine or mystery. Divine poten¬ 
tiality was sometimes indicated by two or 
more sceptres arranged at right angles or 
quad finally, with the nave of a wheel, or 
a simple circle, or six or eight round stars, 
at the point of intersection, with other orbs 
or ornaments. Osiris by the cross gave eternal 
life to the spirits of the just. With the cross, 
Thor smote the head of the great serpent, 
the Muysea mothers laid their children be 
neath a cross, trusting by that sign to secure 
them from evil spirits. The Cross-cake,says Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, was the hieroglyph for 
‘ civilised land,’ obviously a land superior to 
their own, as it was indeed to all other mun¬ 
dane territories ; for it was that distant, 
traditional country of sempiternal contentment 
and repose, of exquisite delight and serenity, 
where nature unassisted by man produces all 
that is necessary for his sustentation; 
find whoso midst was crowned with a sacred 
and glorious eminence—the umbilicus orbis 
terranim—towards which the heathen in all 
parts of the worla and in all ages turned a 
wistful gaze in every act of devotion, and 
hoped to be admitted, or rather to be restor¬ 
ed, at the close of this transitory scene. 
The Crux ansata is the earliest known 
form of the cross. It is commonly called the 
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key of the Nile, because often seen on Coptic 
and Egyptian mountains.' It was very simi¬ 
lar to the Roman letter T with a roundlet or 
oval placed immediately above it, and signified 
hidden wisdom or the life to come. It was 
used by the ChaldeanR, Phenicians, Mexicans 
and Peruvians ; doubtless it was intended to 
denote the solar and terrestrial spheres, and 
subsequently sovereigns each adopted the 
circle associated with it the cross, and this 
symbol of royalty is in use with every king 
of Europe. The Clmkra in the hands of 
Biulima, Vishnu, and Siva, is a modification of 
it. In Egypt and China it was used to indi¬ 
cate a land of corn and plenty, and when 
divided into four equal segments,it was the 
symbol of the primeval abode of man, the 
traditional paradise of Eden. The cross, says 
Colonel Wilford {As. Res. x., p. 124) though 
not an object of worship amongst the buddhists 
is a favourite emblem and device amongst 
them. It is exactly the cross of the Manichees, 
with leaves and flowers springing from it 
(and fruit also it is said): It is called “ the 
divine tiee,” ‘’the tree of the gods,” u the tree 
of life and knowledge,” and productive of 
whatever is good and desirable, and is placed 
in the terrestrial paradise.” 

The pre-christian cross is not unfrequently 
associated with a tree or trees. The sign of 
the cross began to be used by Christians in 
the fourth century, and is described by Lac- 
tantus as an impregnable fortress to defend 
those impressed with it, for such the devil 
cannot approach —1 

CROSS ISLAND, a small island three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore in Bombay 
harbour.— Honburgh. 

CROSSOPUS. See Sorex, 
CRUSSORHINUS. See Squalid®. Fishes. 
CROSSANDIU AXILLARIS. Acuntha- 
ceas. Axil-flowered Crossamlra. 

CROSS-BILLS inhabit pine forests, and 
are birds of remarkably vagrant habits, the 
Parrot Crossbill, (Loxiup ityopsitlicus) seems 
to be merely a larger and more robust 
variety of the common cmssbill, L. curvimtra . 

CROTALARIA, a genus of plants of the 


order Fabacete, sec B. Lote®, of which 40 
species are known in India : 

al.ita 

juncea 

retusa 

antliylloides 

labuinifolia 

rubiginoBa 

argentea 

luimlata 

somperflorens 

aihorescens 

montana 

Bagittalis 

braeteata 

Noton ii 

sericea 

brownei 

obtecta 

striata 

burhia 

pauieulata 

specios a 

harbata 

parviflora 

tetrngona 

bifaria 

prostata 

tenuifolia 

evolvuloicles 

pulcherrima 

trifoliastrum 

formosa 

pulcbella 

verrucosa 

fulva 

purpurea 

Wallichiana 

liirta i 

quinquefolia 

Wigktiana 

incana 1 

> 
j 

ramosissima 
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CROTALARIA JUNCEA. 


CROTALARIA VERRUCOSA. 


The fibres of the barks of C. burhin, C. 
juncea and C. retusa are largely used as cor¬ 
dage material. C juncea yields the Sunn of 
commerce : the 0. tenuifolia furnishes the 
Jubbulpore Hemp, and C. retusa in Madras, 
and C. burrhia in Sind, are employed fnr 
cordage aud canvas, and in fabricating coarse 
guuny cloth. —Voigt. IF. Ic. 

CROTALARIA ANGULOS A. Linn. syn. 
of Crotalaria verrucosa, Linn. 

CROTALARIA BENGALENSIS. Linn. 
syn. of Crotalaria juncea, Linn. 

CROTALARIA BURHlA. Ham. Bucit. 
Sis, bLuai, meiui, pola Buta, Kliep Sutlej. 

Tit. Ind. Khip, bliata, bui, Bijas. 
Khippi of Sutlej, Ravi. Latbia, Khamu, Himj. 

A naked-looking, busby plant, common in 
all the more arid parts of the Punjab from 
Delhi to Trans-Indus, up to Peshawar. It is 
browsed by cattle. It has a very tough bark, 
mid with exactly the smell of broom when 
bruised, which probably gets it the name 
“ bui,” fragrant. Ropes are in many parts made 
from it by the dry process (and apparently 
sometimes after two or three days steeping) 
but notably not so, in places near Delhi, where 
the “khip” used for this is from Orthauthera a 
very different plant.— Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
CROTALARIA OERULlA. Jacq. syn. 
of Crotalaria verrucosa, Linn. 

CROTALARIA EL EGANS. Its seeds are 
contained in inflated pods, which rattle when 
shaken. The plants grow readily in any tolera¬ 
bly good soil, and abound in India —Riddell 
CROTALARIA FENESTRATA. Sims, 
syn. of Crotalaria juncea, Linn . 
CROTALARIA JUNCEA, Linn. 


C. Bengalensis Lam 
C. tenuifolia Roxb. iii *263 


C. porrecta 
C. isericea 


C. feneotrata 


Sum. | 


Wall. 

IVi/ld. 


feet high. When it begins to flower, it is cut 
near the root, tied in large bundles, and 
immersed in water, putting some weight on it, 
generally mud, to prevent it from being 
carried away. After remaining immersed 
from four to eight days, it is withdrawn from 
the water, taken by handfuls, beaten on a 
piece of wood or stone, and washed till quite 
clean, and the cuticle with the leaves complete¬ 
ly removed from the other portion of the 
plant. Each handful is then piled musket 
fashion, and left to dry. When perfectly 
dry, the woody portion, which has been more 
or less broken, is separated from the fibre by 
further beating and shaking. From 3 to G 
inannds of fibre are extracted from each 
beegah of plant. The raw material on the field, 
as plant, costs from two to four rupees per 
beegah according to quality ; and the pre¬ 
pared fibre costs from four to ten rupees 
per imiund, according to strength, length, and 
cleanliness of fibre. The exports from Madras 
iu the year 1850-31 were 

8mm Hemp.cwt. 2,925 

Twine from do.cwt. 1,372 

Gunny bigs. 58,950 

Drs. Voigt, Mason , M. A. J. R. Cat , Erh. 
I8G2. 

CROTALARIA LABURNIFOLIA, Linn. 
Rheede, Roxb. IF and A. 

C. pemlula Bert, | C. podunculosa Desv. 


Muna Bun (i. 

Chin gili gich-clia Tkl. 


P«d<lagiligich’Cha Tel, 
Mamie ,, 


Kudrum of Beuau. 
Ghore-sun Beno. 

Maesta pat ,, 

Sunn IIind. 

Taag of Bombay. 

Ambharee „ 

Dekbani Brown Hemp ,, 
Hemp, Brown Hemp „ 
Pan Burm. 

Paik hsan „ 

Churupat of Cuttack. 
Chumese of ,, 

Pulai namaji of Coimbt. 
Hemp Eng. of India. 
Salsette hemp ,, 

Bunn ,, „ 


M adra s hemp Eno. of I n d 
Pallungoo of Madras 
Wilaiii Sunn of Muttra 
A mbaya pata of For¬ 
ney a & Citandana. 
Sanui of Saha iiunpoke. 


Sana 

Kenna. 

Wakkoo 

V ukkoo nar 

Jauapam liar 

Shanapam 

Oanamboo 

Sunnub 

Shanal 

Sannamu 


The Crotalaria juncea is cultivated for its 
fibre in many parts of India, and bears 
several names in the districts. Its fibres make 
a good strong hemp for cordage, canvas, 
and sackcloth, twine and paper. It is sown 
very thickly at the beginning of the .rains, 
so that it may grow tall and thin and 
in favourable soil it grows to 8 
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Grows from Ceylon to Bengal, has large 
bright yellow flowers.— Voigt. Elliot. 
CROTALARIA LINIFOLIA. Linn. 

C. ciespitosa, Roxb. 

Nella gil i gili gaeh-cha, Tkl. 

A native of most partsol India.— Voifft, 
CROTALARIA OCCULTA, the Pea vio- 
let, grows very common by the road-side be¬ 
tween Churra and the Eastern Kbassia hills, 
and smells deliciously of violets: the English 
name suggests the appearance of the flower, 
for which and for its fragrance it is well worth 
cultivation.— Hooker , Him. Jour . Vol. II., 
page 309. 

CROTALARIA PORRECTA. Wall. 
syn. of Crotalaria juncea, Linn. 
CROTALARIA RETUSA. Linn.; Roxb, 
Lupiuus Gochin-Chinenris, Lour. 

Bil-jiuijun Beng. Tandal ekoti Malkal 

Wedge leaved crota- Potti gili gieheba 

lavia Eng. Tel. 

This plant grows in the peninsula of India 
in Bengal, Burmali and the Moluccas, has 
large bright yellow flowers; the fibres are em¬ 
ployed for canvas and cordage.— Voigt. Roxb. 

CROTALARIA VERRUCOSA, Linn. 

C. cserulia Jacq , | 0. ungulora Lam. 

Buu-sun, Beng. & Hind. Alagali-gbitsa Tel. 

Pi-tandali-kotti Malkal. Ghilghirinta „ 

or lOpVutti-kliillo-killupi Tam. Alla-gillgielfcha „ 
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Sansc. 

Singh, 

Tam. 


Tel, 






CR0TAL1DJE. 


CROTON LACCIFERUM. 


Grows in Malabar and Bengal, It has 
bright blue and greenish white flowers. The 
juice of its leaves is used in medicine.— Voigt, 
CROTALARIA SERICEA. Willd. syn. 
of Crofcalariajuncea, Linn, 

CROTALARIA TEN UI FOLIA, Roxn, 
Jubbulpore Hemp, is a native of Coroman¬ 
del : perennial, ramous, straight, furrowed, 
hoary. Leaves linear, sericeous underneath. 
Stipules minute, subulate. Racemes terminal. 
Legumes sessile, clavate, many-seeded. In 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, it is perennial, 
growing to the height of nine feet, with 
numerous slender, furrowed, straight bran¬ 
ches, which are again more ramous at the 
top. During the cool season, each twig ends 
in a long raceme of large, yellow flowers, aud 
seed ripens in two months. It grows to 6 or 9 
feet high, and yields the fibre known in Eng¬ 
land and Calcutta as Jubbulporo hemp, which 
Is considered equal to Russian, and bears a 
heavier weight. Dr. Royle reports as under 


Kind and quality of rope. 

Size. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Proof. 

Break¬ 

ing 

weight. 

Oiled Jubbulpore Ilemp, 

Inches 

Cwt. 

Cwt. qr. 

Artillery Traces, 
Untarred do, superior 
four Strand, plain laid, 
Untarred Dhunchee(/Es- 
chynoraene cannabina, 

3 

36 

43 2 

3i 

42 

83 0 

Box), Sesbania aculeata, 

34 

49 

75 0 

Pineapple fibre, .j 

31 

42 

57 0 


A good deal of the value of this plant is 
supposed to be the result of the climato and 
soil in which it is grown. About the year 1846, 
MrWilliams,having occasion to send to Calcutta 
samples of wax, oil seeds, and other materials, 
filled up the box with indigenous hemp to 
prevent breakage of the bottles. On arrival 
at Calcutta, the cleanness and brightness of 
the fibre struck the consignee, and he had it 
examined by one of the proprietors of the 
patent rope-works, who pronounced it equal to 
the best Russian hemp, and at once sent an 
order for 400 maunds of it. The trade, since 
thou, gradually increased, and Mr. Williams 
afterwards sent about 6000 maunds, (about 200 
tons) of this fibre to Calcutta. The plant is 
regularly cultivated, but the cultivation is li¬ 
mited. About 10 per cent, of the fibre is lost 
in the process of heckling, and the cost varies 
according to the several places in the district 
and seasons of the year. The price of the 
prepared fibre is from 3 Rs. 8 As. to 4 Rs. 
per maund.— Royle's Fib.Pl. Roxb . FI, Ind. 
Cal . Cat, Ex, 1862. 

CROTALIDAS, a family of reptiles of the 
order Opbidia, and sub-order Serpentes 
Viperini, as under 


Fam, Crotalidao. 

Trimermuus carinatus, Gray. Bengal, Nicobar, 
Andamans; syn. T. pOrphyraceus, bicolar, 
purpureuB,pureomaculatue, puniceus. Cantor , 
T. gramiuensis. Shaw. Sylhet, Burmah, Ma¬ 
lacca. 

„ trigonocephalus, Merr, Ceylon. 

„ erythruru8. Cantor . 

„ Atidersoni. Theob, 

,, monticola, Qunth. (Parias) Darjeling. 

„ strigolus. Gray. (Pariai) Neilgherries. 

„ wagleri. Schl. syn. T. maculatus, formo- 
8us, sumatranus, aubaunulatus, tropidola- 
mus, schlegeli, Sleeker, 

„ obscurup. Theob. 

„ Anamallensia. Qunth, Anamallays. 

,, mucrosquamatus. Cantor • Assam. 
Peltopelor macrolepis. Beddome, Anamallays- 
Callosdasma rbodostoma. Rein. Siam. 

Halys Hinialayanus- Gunth. Gurhwal. 

,, Elliotti. Jerdofr Neilgherries. 

Hypnale nepa. Lour ; Ceylon. 

CROTON, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Euphorbiacese, of which the following 
species occur in India :— 

aromaticum laevigata polyandrum 

bicolor lacciferum tiglium 

dvupacea microdenia urophylla 

iliciodora muricatum umoellatum 

joufra oblongifolia 

The seeds and oil of C. polyandrum and C. 
tiglium are purgative. A species of croton, 
whose roots are used by the Burmese for a ca¬ 
thartic, abounds in some parts of Burmah, es¬ 
pecially on the Moulmein hiJIs,and the Burmese 
describe another species of croton, common 
in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, and oc¬ 
casionally found in Tenasserim, which is a 
shrub three or four feet high, with similar 
properties.— Mason . 

CROTON. Fr. Croton Seed. 

CROTON AROMATICUM. Linn. 

“ Wcl-kappiteya” Singh. 

Abundant in the hotter parts of Ceylon,— 

Ihw. En, PI. Zeyl, p. 275. 

CROTON CASCARILLA. 

Cortex eleutherii. | Cascarilla bark. 

This plant grows in Bahama, Saint Domin¬ 
go, Brazil,and is imported from S. America, es¬ 
pecially from Paraguay. Aromatic Peruvian 
bark is met with in short solid fragments. 
Cascarilla bark is used with decided benefit 
in intermitteuts, and in all fevers during the 
collapse or typhoid state.—dose 10 grs. to 1 
dr. It is burned as a perfume.— O'Shaugh. p. 
552-3. Faulkner, 

CROTON HYPOLEUCUM. Dalz. 

C. reticulafcum, Heyne. 

Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 2000 to 3000 feet— Thw. En. 
PI, Zeyl p. 276. 

CROTON LACCIFERUM. Linn. W. h. 

Aleurites lacdferus, Willde. Ricinoidea aromatic* 
Croton foliia ovatis, etc. arbor Bum. 

FI • Zeyl 

Gaes-kappiteya Singh. 
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CROTON POLYANDRUM. 


CROTON TIGLIUM, 


A native of tho East Indies,very common in the natives of India to be a good purgative, 
Ceylon up to an elevation of 3000 feet, one seed bruised with water being giveu for 
truuk arborescent, with rude and angular each evacuation desired. The Burmese culti- 
branckes, and is said to furnish the finest of all vate this species of croton, which grows into a 
the sorts of lac, of a bright red, and, also, to thick bush. It is very common also ou the 
furnish a brilliant varnish iu Ceylon. That banks of the Jumna, where it is called Jumal- 
obtaiued from the old trees of this species is ghota.— Hoyle. O'Sh. page 555. Roxb. iii. 
employed by the Singhalese for medicinal and Voigt, 15G. Mason. 
other purposes.— Thw, En. PI. Zeyl. p. 275. CROTON ROXBURGHII. Wall. syu. 
Eng. Cvc. p. 212 . O'Shaughnessy, p. 553. of Croton polyandrum, lloxb. 

CROTON MOONII. Thw. A small tree of CROTON SANGUISFLUINA. The Blood 


Caltura,iu Ceylon.— Thw.En. PL Zeyl. p. 276. 

CROTON NIGRO-VIRIDE. Thw. A 
small tree of Rambodde, in the Central Pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5000 feet. 
— Thw. En. pl. Zsyl. p . 276. 

CROTON OBLONGIFOLIUM. Roxb, 

C. Ijevigatiun, Wall. 

Bliutam Ku8am Sans, | Bhutaia bhairi Tel. 

A small tree not uncommon in Southern 
India and in Ceylon. TkeTelugu name means 
demon-driver or devil goad, sticks made of it 
being carried as a protection against evil 
spirits.— Voigt. Elliot Thw, En. Pl. Zeyl 276. 
CROTON OIL. 

Dund also Batu An. Crotonis oleum Lat. 

Kauuakoh Burm. Bori Malay, 

Croton Oil Eng- . Dund Pf.ks. 


Napala Oil 
J umalgote-ka-tel 
Tiglii oleum 


Hind. 

Lat. 


This oil is prepared by grinding the seeds of 
C. tiglium, placing the powder in bags, and 
pressing between plates of iron ; the oil thus 
expressed is allowed to stand about a fort¬ 
night, and then filtered. It is of an orange 
yellow colour, is soluble in alcohol, and reddens 
litmus paper powerfully. It is an exceedingly 
powerful cathartic. It has a heavy oily smell, 
and is very irritating to the skin. It is procura¬ 
ble in most Indian bazars, often adulterated 
with castor oil and’other fixed oils. In Bur¬ 
undi, theseedsare administered by native doc¬ 
tors, and when tho operation is excessive, they 
give the patient tho juice of the sour lime, 
which is said to counteract the effect of the 
croton seeds.—if. E. J. R. Faulkner . Mason . 

CROTON PAVANA. Ava Croton. Lind- 


Wood of Norfolk Island, is said to be of little 
value except for firewood, on an incision be¬ 
ing made in the bark, a fluid exudes which is 
used for marking the convict’s slopes, staining 
furniture, die., and it is a good tonic and 
astringent, strongly resembling Dragon’s blood 
(Damulukwaiu).— O'Shaughnessy page 555 . 
Keppel's Ind. Arch. Vol.ll, 282. 

CROTON SEBIFERUM. 

Sapiumsebiferum, Roxb. | Stillingia sobifera, A/tcA. 
Pippalyang, Hind. 

The plant is common in gardens round 
Calcutta. In the Dekhuu this tree is only 
to be met with in a few gardeus. It is 
ornamental and bears flowers and fruit for 
a great part of the year together. The fruit 
Nirvalam yeuuai Tam. i 8 °f a p ear shape, yellow and red, which 
Naypalam vittilu when ripe opens and displays two or three 
nuua Tel. black seeds enveloped partially with a fatty¬ 

looking substance. It is this from which the 
Chinese extract the tallow and make into 
candles,— Riddell. O’Shaughnessy Bengal 

Dispensatory p. 555 . 

CROTON SEED. 

Batu ; Dund Ar. 

Jayapala Can. 

Croton Fr. 

Jumalgota Guz. 

Ckerakeu Jav. 

Bori Maleal. 

The seeds of C. tiglium are about tho size 
of a small marble, of a convex shape on one 
side, and bluntly angular on the other, en¬ 
veloped in a thin shell. Croton seeds are 
always procurable in the India markets.— 
Faulkner , 


Duud Pehs. 

Nepala Sans. 

Nepalam Singh. 

Nervallum Cottai Tam 
Naypalum Yittalu Tel. 


ley says that there is an indigenous species at O O ON TIGLICJM 
Ava, which is decandrous, while C. tiglium 
has fifteen stamens.— Mason. See Croton Batu also Dund 


Jroton Jamalgota Buck. 


tiglium. 

CROTON PLICATUM. Vaul. syn. of 
Crozophora plicata, Ad. Juss. 

CROTON POLYANDRUM. Roxb. 

Croton Roxburghii Wall. | Croton polyandra Roxb. 
Dunti Beng. Hakni Hind. 

Tha-dee-wa Burm. Konda amadurn Tel. 
Hakim Hind. 

Grows in the Circars, Bengal, and Hindustan 
u ear hills and streams in moist places. Peren- 
n ial, seeds exactly like those of tho castor 
oil plant, bat much smaller. Esteemed by 
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Rechuk 
I Kaanakoh 
Jayapala 
Purging Croton 
Jamalgota 
Grana Tilli 
Tiglia 


Ar. 

Beno. 

Burm. 

Can. 

Eng. 

Hind. 

Lat. 


Tiglium klotchianum 

Rheede 
Bori 
Nirvala 
Kadeluvanaku 
Dund 


Malay, 

Maleal, 


Jayapala 

Nepala 

Dunti 

Nepalam 

Nervalam 

Nepalam 


Pars. 


Singh. 

_ Tam. 

Liguum Moluccense Nepalam Tel. 

This small tree g r ows to 15 or 20 feet 
high in most parts of India, the Peninsula, 
the Concans, Assam, and in the Moluccas. 
Every part of the plant is purgative, but the 
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CROW, 

fruit or seeds are dangerously so, and in the 
medicinal practice of Europe, they are never 
given,the oil expressed from them being alone 
used. In India, however, the native practi¬ 
tioners separate tli9 embryo, and give it inter¬ 
nally. The seeds yield a powerfully cathartic 
oil. It is prepared by grinding the seeds, placing 
the powder in bags, and pressing it between 
plates of irou. The oil is then allowed to stand 
fifteen days, and afterwards filtered. The 
residue of the expression is saturated with 
twice its weight of alcohol, heated on a sand 
bath from 120°to 140°Fahr, and the mixture 
pressed again ) the alcohol is distilled off, 
the oil allowed to settle, and filtered after a 
fortnight. One sccr(2 lb ) of need furnishes 
11 fluid ounces of oil, six by the first pro¬ 
cess, five by the second. Tho oil is well 
known for its medicinal properties .—Aimlic 
Maided. Hoyle Mater. Med. p. 553. Iioxb. iii. 
682, Voigt 18G. O'Shaug/messy. Lindley 
FI. Mtd.p. 181. Jur. Rep . Ex, 1862. Eng. 
Cycp. Cal . Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CROTON TINCTOE1UM. Burm. syn. 
of Crozophora piicata, Ad. Juss. 

CROTON VAU1EGATUM. An orna¬ 
mental shrub commouiy called the laurel ) the 
leaves are variegated and it is very commonly 
grown in pots. There is a willow leaf variety 
equally ornamental and handsome ; the plants 
thrive best in large pots or tubs, and are 
easily propagated by cuttings. The willow 
leaf variety thrives best in a situation shaded 
from the noonday sun .—Jaffrey. Graham . 
Thomson's Records of General Science . Yol. 
IV., p. 114. 

CROW. Several species of crows inhabit 
the south and oast of Asia, and will be found 
noticed under the genus Corvus. Conos¬ 
toma semodius, Rasorial Crows, of the Sub¬ 
family Glaucopinm, inhabit the northern 
region of Nepal and in Celebes; and on the 
Malabar Coast, black and white crows occur, 
also occasional albinos. The crow is reckon¬ 
ed a bird of ill-omen in India, still Malabur 
females are sometimes named Kaka, the name 
in that dialect, as well as in Sanskrit, for the 
crow. The females of Malabar are, more than 
others, called after animals. Mani, the croco¬ 
dile, is a name among them. In Christian 
countries, Barbara,Ursula, barbarian and little 
bear, are not unusual. Vultures and crows are 
permanently resident in India ; and the crows 
incubate chiefly iu March and April, their 
nests being not unfrequently exposed to the 
fury of the nor-westers, and destroyed by them 
altogether. In winter, many birds, crows, star¬ 
lings, finches, larks, parrots, a few thrushes, 
pigeons, rock pigeous, cranes, ducks, flamingoes 
and pelicans, assemble in large flocks. The 
common crow of India is of unwonted famili- 
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CRUC1ANELLA STYLOSA. 

arity, impudence, and matchless audacity. Mr. 
Sirr mentions a crow seizing bread from a 
toast rack, and another taking food from a dog 
while eating. Sir James C. Tennent mentions 
that, on one occasion, a nurse seated in a 
garden adjoining a rdgimental mess-room, 
was terrified by seeing a bloody clasp-knife 
drop from the air at her feet; but the 
mystery was explained on learning that a 
crow, which had been watching a cook 
chopping mince-meat, had seized the moment 
when his head was turned to carry off the 
knife. He adds that one of these ingenious 
marauders, after vainly attitudinizing in 
front of a chained watch-dog, that was 
lazily gnawing a bone, and after fruit¬ 
lessly endeavouring to divert his attention 
by dancing before him, with head awry 
and eye askance, at length flew away for a 
moment, and returned bringing a companion, 
which perched itself on a branch a few yards 
in the rear. The crow’s grimaces were now 
actively renewed, but with no better success, 
till its confederate, poising itself on its wings, 
descended with the utmost velocity, striking 
the dog upon the spine with all the force of 
its strong beak. The ruse was successful; 
the dog started with surprise and pain, but 
not quickly enough to seize his assailant, 
whilst the bone he had been gnawing was 
snatched away by the first crow the instant 
his head was turned. Two well-authenticat¬ 
ed instances of the recurrence of this device 
came within his knowledge at Colombo, 
and attest the sagacity and powers of com¬ 
munication and combination possessed by 
these astute and courageous birds. The 
Corvus culminatus, or large black crow of In¬ 
dia, may be constantly observed wherever there 
are buffaloes, perched on their backs, and en¬ 
gaged, in company with the small Minah, 
(Acridotheres tristis), in freeing them from 
ticks.— Tennent's Sketches of the Natural 
History of Ceylon , p. 253. Sirr's Ceylon. 
See Corvid®, Birds. 

CROWFOOT, INDIAN. Eng. syn. of 
Ranunculus sceleratus, Linn, See Ranuu- 
culace®. 

CROWN BARK. See Cinchona. 

CROW'S BEAK. Clitoria ternatea, 
CROZOPHORA PLICATA, Juss; Roxb. 

Croton plicatum Vahl. | C.tinctorium, Bum.nofL. 

Khoodi-okra Brno. ‘ Linga maram Tam. 

Indian turusol Eng. Linga manu Tel. 

Subali Hind. Linga ckettu 

Common in all the south of India, in rice- 
fields, flowering in the cold weather. Its 
value in leprosy is asserted. The juice of its 
green leaves dye blue.— Voigt, 156, 

CRUCIAN ELLA STYLOSA. A pretty 
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little pink coloured flower, native of mountains 
in Persia.— Riddell, 

CRUCIBLES. Musa. Tel. In India, these 
ere made by brass-smiths, die. for their own 
use, of pipe clay or other suitable clay, beaten 
up for a considerable time on the anvil with 
burnt paddy husk ; being formed, they are 
left to dry and are then ready for use. Mr. 
Rohde had seeii a crucible formed for melting 
silver, simply by spreading wet clay on a bit 
of rag ; which was immediately placed on the 
fire, which again was urged by the breath 
through a bamboo tube .—Rohde MSS. 

CRUCIFERS. See Cheiranthus cheirii, 
Erysimum perowskianum, Heliophila, Schizo- 
petalon Walkeri. 

CRUDE CAMPHOR. Eng. Camphor. 

CRUSADE. At the time of the first cru¬ 
sade, the mahomedan power was shared be¬ 
tween those of Arab and those of Mongol 
origin. The Arab movement had been stayed 
by their defeat by Charles Martel, on the 
banks of the river Loire, and they had settled 
down in the countries which they had con¬ 
quered, advancing in civilization and cultiva¬ 
ting science. But later, the fresh converts to 
mahomedanism, the Seljukian Turks and 
Tartars, issued from Central Asia, carrying 
ruin in their path. Asia Minor was lost to the 
Greek empire, and Constantinople itself im¬ 
perilled, when Peter the Hermit roused Chris¬ 
tian Europe to recover the Holy Sepulchre 
atJerusalem.lt was, subsequently, in 1187, 
lost again by the conquest of Salah-ud-din, 
and at the time that St. Louis of France 
took the cross, Chengiz Khan with his 
followers had so ruined the whole tract from 
the Caspian to the Indus, that the succeeding 
centuries have not sufficed to restore it. The 
right wing of this enormous host was bring¬ 
ing ruin on the Slav nations of Eastern 
Europe, while its left wing was menacing Bagh¬ 
dad and Syria. Poland and Hungary were in¬ 
vaded in 1258, and they had entered Bohemia 
and Moravia. Frederic II, in 1229, after Salah- 
ud-din’s death, recovered the Holy City, but it 
was again finally lost to the Kharismian 
Turks, who destroyed every Christian whom ‘ 
they found. Not long after, the Christians 
were again defeated at the battle of Gaza, 
which was fought in company with Malik* 
Mansur, the ruler of Damascus, against the 
king of Egypt. St. Louis made two crusades, in 
the first of which he was completely defeated. 
The Eyubi are descendants of Salah-ud-din, 
the Saladin of the Crusaders. The family 
are known as the Hassan Keif, and occupy 
the district of Shirwan. In Mr. Rich’s time, 
the bey was powerful and independent. See 
Acre, Kafra. 

CRUSTACEA, are the Crustacea of the 
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French, and the Krustentheire of the Germans, 
The common crab, the lobster, and crayfish, 
the common shrimp and the water-flea, may 
be taken as types of different sections of this 
family. 

Cancer, is a genus of Short-Tailed Crusta¬ 
cea, the type of the family Caucerid© of Lin- 
nseus, and includes a large number of species of 
the genus Cancer; and the term Crab, which is 
a translation of it, is in common parlance 
applied to the great bulk of the Brachyurous 
Crustaceans. Dr. Leach restricted the genus 
Cancer to the form of Cancer pagurus, Linn, 
the large eatable Crab of British coasts, 
which was, when lie defined the genus, the 
only species known. For the Blood-spotted 
Crab of the Asiatic seas (Cancer maculatus. 
Linn. Ac.), and the Coralline Crab (Cancer 
corallinus. Fabr.), Dr. Leach instituted the 
genus Carpilius, characterised by the existence 
of a single tooth on the border of the carapace 
and by the tridentated front ; and, for the 
“ eleven toothed crab” ( Cancer undecimdenta - 
tus Fabr.) Egeria is a genus of Brachyurous de¬ 
capod Crustaceans established by Dr. Leach. 
E. Indica, in size, general form of the body and 
length of the feet, bears a great resemblance to 
Inachus scorpio ; but besides generic differ¬ 
ences, the arms are rather short and slender. It 
inhabits the Indian seas. The hermit crabs are 
very common, and the nimble little Calling 
Crabs, Gelasimus tetragonon ] Edw. ; G. annu¬ 
li pes, Edw . ; G. Dussumieri? Edw scamper 
over the moist sands, carrying aloft their enor¬ 
mous hand, sometimes larger than the rest of 
the body. 

The place of the crabs amongst the Crusta¬ 
cea is well defined and cf the genera and eastern 
species are lASthra; 15 Cancer: 4 Carpilus; 
5 Zozymus; 1 Lagostoma ; 27 Xantho ; 7 
Chlorodius \ 3 Pauopeus, 4 Ozius; 4 Pseudo- 
carcinus ; 4 Etisus; 2 Platycarcinus; 4 Pilum- 
nus ; 3 Ruppellia; 1 Pirimela; 3 Eriphia; 
Trapizia ; IMelia; 1 Carcinus;4 Platyonichns; 
1 Polybius; 12 Portunus ; 13 Lupea; 10 
Thalamita; 1 Podophthalmus. 
CLASS-CRUST ACEA. 

Order 1st—D bcapodbs. 

Ut*-Division Podophthalmien , Edw. 

Fam, Oxykhinques. 

Tribe — Macropodes. 

Egeria arachnoides, Edw. Coromandel coasts. 

„ herbstii, Edws.> Asiatic sens. 

„ indica, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Doclea ovia, Edws. Indian seas. 

„ hybrida, Edws . Coromandel coast. 

,, muricata, Ed jo*. E, Indies. . 

Pisa styx, Edws. Mauritius. 

Cborinus aries, Edws. Coromandel. 

„ aculeata, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

„ dumerilii, Edws. Vanicoro, 

Paramithrax peronii, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

,, barbicornis, Edws. New Holland, 
gaimardii, Edws , New Zealand. 
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Micippe cristata, Edws. Java coasts. 

,, philyrn, Edws, Indian Ocean, Mauritius. 

Paramicippa platipes, Edics. Red Sea. 

Pericera cornigera, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Stenocinops cervicornis, Edws. Mauritius. 

Memethius monoceros, Edws. Red Sea,Indian Ocean, 

Mauritius, 

Halimus aries, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

,, auritus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Acanthonyx dentatus, Edws. Cape of Good Hope. 
Tribe Parthenopiens. 

Euinedonus nigcr, Edw. China coasts. 

Lainbrus longimamis, Edw. Pondicherry, A mboyna. 
,, pelagicus, Red Sea. 

„ echiuatus, Edw. Pondicherry. 

„ serratus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, prcnsor, Edw. E. Indies. 

„ carenatus, Edw. Pondicherry. 

Panhenope horrida, Edw. Indian Ocean, Atlantic. 

Cryptopodia foruicata, Edw. Indian Oct«.j, 

CANE1UDES. 

Tribe l.—Caneeriens Cryptopodn. 

(Etlira scruposa, Ed war da, Mauritius, Archipelago. 

Caucer roseus, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ iutegerrimus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ marginatus, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ ocyroe, Edw. Asia seas. 

„ mamillatus, Edw. Australia. 

,, sculptus, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ liuibatus, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ savignii, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

„ ealculosus, Edw. New Holland. 

Carpilius maculatus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ convexus, Edw. Red Sea. 

Zozymus lalissimus, Edw. New Holland. 

„ pubescens, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ toincntosus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ anieus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Xantlio hirtissimus, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ rufopunctatus, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, asper, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ scaber, Edw. Sunda Islds. 

„ lamurckii, Edw. Mauritius, 

„ Reynaudii, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ peronii, Edw. New Holland. 

„ impressus, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, lividus, Edw. Mauritius. 

„ hirtipes, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ pimctatUB, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, incisus, Edw. Australia. 

„ radiatus, Edw. Mauritius. 

Cklorodius ungulatus, Edw. Australia. 

„ areolatus, Edw, New Holland. 

„ niger, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ exaratus. Edw. Indian coasts. 

,, sanguineus. Edw. Mauritius, 

„ ondoriiK, Edw. New Zealand. 

Ozius tuberculosus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, truncatus, Edw. Australia. 

„ guttatus, Edw. New Holland. 

„ frontalis, Edw. Tranquelar 

Pseudocarcinus rumphii, Edw, Indian Seas. 

„ bellangerii, Edw . Indian Seas. 

„ gigas, Edw. New Holland. 

Etisus deutatus, Edw. Ind. Arcbipclago, 

„ anaglyptus, Edw. Australia. 

„ iuscqualis, Ed^o. Africa coast. 

Pilumnus fimbriatus, Me. New Holland. 

Ruppellia tenax, Edw. Red Sea. 

Eriphia spinifrons, Edw, All seas. 

„ lccvimana, Edw. Mauritius. 

Trapezia dentifrons, Edw. Australia. 

„ ferruginea, Edw. Red Sea. 

,, digitatie, Edw. Red Sea. 

Melia tresselata, Edw. Mauritius. 
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Tribe XI.—Porlumens. 

Platyonicbus bipustulatus, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ nasutus, Edw. Mediterranean, Ocean 

coasts, 

Portunus integrifrons Edw. Indian Ocean. 

' Lupea tranquebarica, Edw. Asiatic seas, Trauquebar. 
ht—Sub-genus Lupecs nageuses. 

„ pelagica, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

,, sanguiuolcnta, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, lobifrons, Edw. East Indies, 

i, granulata, Edw. Mauritius. 

>. gladiator, Edw. Indian Ocean, 

lhalamita. 

\st.~-Sub-gen. Thalamitn. quadrilalercs. 

,, admete, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

„ chaptalii, Edw. Red%ea. 

,, crenata, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

„ prymna, Edw. Australia. 

2nd.—Sub. gen us Thalamitce hexagonales. 

„ erucifora, Edw. Iudian Ocean. 

,, aunulata, Edw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

,, natator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ truncata, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

i „ callianassa, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ erythO'dactyla, Edw. Australia. 

Podnphfchalmus vigil, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Thelphcusa indica, Edws. Coromandel Coast. 

„ chaperon arrondi, Q. and G. 

„ perlata, Edws. Cape of G. Hope. 

„ losckenaudii, Edws. Pondicherry. 

Tribe Gccareinw. 

Cardisoma carnifex, Edws. Pondicherry. 

Geearcinus lagos-toma Q. and G. Australia. 

Tribe Pinnotheriens , Edw. 

Elamena mathcci, Edws. Red Sea, Mauritius. 

Ilymenosoma orbiculare, Edws. Cape of Good Hope. 

Myetirislongicarpis, Edws. Australia. 

Doto sulcatus, Edws. lied Sea. 

Tribe Oeypodiens. 

Ocypuda cordimana, Edws. Mauritius. 

,, fabricii, Edws. Oceanian. 

„ eeratophthalina, Edics. Egypt. Mauritius, 

New Holland. 

„ brevicornis. Edws. E. Indies. 

„ macrocera, Edws. E. Indies, Brazil. 

Gelasimus forceps. Edws. Australia. 

„ tetragouon, Edws. Red Sea, Mauritius. 

„ eordifonnis, Edws. Australia. 

„ chlorophthalmus, Edws. Mauritius, 

,, annulipes, Edws. Indian Seas. 

Tribe Gonopluciens. 

Gonoplax rhomboides, Edws. Ocean and Mediter¬ 
ranean, 

Macrophtbalmus transversus, Edws. Pondicherry. 

,, parviman’us, Edws . Mauritius. 

„ depressus, Edws. Red Sea. 

Cleistotoma leachii, Edws. Red^Sea. 

Tribe Qrapsoidiens, 

Scsarina Lctragona, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ indica, Edws. Java. 

,, quadrata, Edws. Pondicherry. 

Cyclograpsus punctatus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

,, auclouinii, Edws. New Guinea. 

,, quadridentatus, Edws. New Holland. 

,, sexdentatus, Edws. New Zealand. 

>, gaimardii, Edws, New Holland. 

,, octodentatus, Edws. King Island. 

,, latreillii, Edws. Mauritius. 

„ renieilger, Edws. Asiatic Seas. 

„ pallipes, Edws. New Holland. 

Grapsus strigosus, Edws. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 
New Holland. 

,, variegatus, Edws. New Holland, Chili. 

„ messor, Edws. Red Sea, Indian Oceau. 

,, plioatus, Edws. Sandwich Islands. 
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Plagusia clavimana, Ethos, New Holland, N. Zealand, 
Vaniooro, 

Plagusia tomentoBa, Edws. Cape of Good Hope, Chili, 
,, deprossa, Edws. Ind. Ocean, China, N.Guinea. 
„ squamosa, j Edws. lied Sea, E. Africa, Indian 
Ocean. 

Varuna littorata, Edws. Indian Ocean, 

FA M.—OXYSTOMES. 

Calappe lophos, Edws. Indian Seas. 

„ gallus, Edws. Mauritius. 

„ cristata, Edws. Asiatic Seas. 

„ tubei'culata, Edws. E. Archipelago, 

„ fornicata, Edws. Indian Seas. 

Orithyia mamillaris, Edws. China Seas. 

Leucosia urania, Edws. New Guinea. 

,, eranioluiis, Mdws. Indian coasts. 

Myra fugax, Edws. Red Sea, Java. 

Oreophorus horridus, Edws. Red Sea. 

Philyra scabrinscula, Edws. Indian Seas. 

Arcania erinaceus, Edws. Indiau Seas. 

Ixa canaliculata, Edws. Mauritius. 

Nursia hardwickii, Edws. India. 

,, gmunlata, Edws . Red Sea. 

Tribe Cory slims. 

Iphis septem-spinosa, Edws. Indian Seas. 
Nautilocorystes ooellatus, Edm. Cape of Good Hope. 
Dorippe quadridentata, Edws. Indiau Ocean. 

„ sima, Edws. Indiau coasts. 

„ astuta, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

Cnphyra rouxii, Edws. New Holland. 

FAM.—A PTE RURES. Edw. 

Tribe Dromicns. 

Uremia rumphii, Edws, E. Indies. 

„ fallax, Edws. Mauritius. 

„ hirtissima, Edws. Cape of G. Hope. 

„ caput mortuum, Edws. Indiau Ocean. 

„ uuidentata, Edws. Red Sea. 

Dynomeno hispida, Edws. Mauritius. 

Tribe Jfomoliens. 

Lomis birta, Edws. Australia. 

Tribe Paetoliens . 

Rauiua dentata, Edws. Indian Seas, Mauritius. 
FAM.-PTERYGURES. 

Tribe Hippiens. 

Albunea symnista, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

Remipes testudinarius, Edws. New Holland. 

Ilippa asiatica, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

Pagurus cristatus, Edws. New Zeulaud. 

„ doformis, Edws Mauritius Seychelles. 

,, punctulatus, Edws. Iudiau Ocean. 

„ affinis, Edws. Ceylon. 

„ sauguinolentus. Q. aud G. 

„ setifer, Edws. New Holland. 

„ clibanariua, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

,, crassimanus, Edm. S. Seas. 

„ tibicen, Edws. South Seas. 

,, elegans, Q, and G. Now Ireland. 

„ aniculus, Edws. Mauritius. 

,, gonagrus, Edws. China. 

,, pilosuB, Edws. New Zealand. 

,, froutalis, Q and G. New Holland. 

„ gamianus, Edws. Cape of Good Hope. 

,, miles, Edws. Coasts of India. 

,, custos, Edws. „ ,, 

„ diaphanus, Edws. Oceauica. 

„ hungarus, Fabr. India, Naples. 

Cenobita clypeata, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

„ rugosa, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ spinosa, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

,, perlata, Edws. South Seas. 

Birgus latro, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

„ elongata, Edws. Now Zealand. 

„ lamarckii, Edws. New Ireland. 

„ dentata, Edws. Java. 

„ asiatica, Edws. Mauritius. 

„ maculata, Edws. New Ireland. 
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Birgus sculpta, Edws. Java. 

„ pisum, Edws. Cbiua. 

Tribe Scyllarkns. 

Scyllavus rugosus, Edws. Pondicherry. 

„ equamtnosus, Edws. Mauritius* 

Thenus orientalis, Edws. Indiau Ocean, 
lbacus peronii, Edws. Australian seas. 

„ antarticus, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

Palinurus lalandii Edws. Capo of Good Hope. 

,, fasciatus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ ornatus, Edws. Indian seas. 

„ sulcatus, Edws. Indian coasts. 

„ penicillatus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ dasypus, Edws. Indian seas. 

FAM—TH A LA SSINIENS. 

Glaucothoe perouii, Edws. Seas of Asia. 

Tribe Gastcrobranchides. 

Oalliauidea typa, Q and G. New Ireland. 

Callianisea elongata, Edws. Marriannes. 

F AM. — A STAC IE N S. 

Homarus capensis, Edws. Cape of G. Hope. 

FAM.— SAL1COQUES. 

Tribe Alpheens. 

Alpheus brevirostris, Edws. Now Holland, 

„ ventrosus, Edws. Mauritius. 

„ bidens, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

,, chiragricus, Edws. do do 

,, villosus, Edws. N. Holland. 

,, frontalis, Edws. Now Holland. 

Poutonia maerophthnlma, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

„ armata, Edws. New Ireland. 

„ enflec, Edws. Coylon, Vanicoro. 

Tribe Palcmonicns. 

Ilippolyte ventricosus, Edws. Asiatic seas. 

,, quoyanus, Edws. New Guinea. 

„ spinifrons, Edws. New Zealand. 

„ spiuicaudus, Edws, Now Holland. 

„ gibberosus, Edws. Now Holland. 

,, marmoratus, Edws. Oceauica. 

Rynchncinetes typus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Palemon natator, Edws. Indian Ocean on the Gulf 

weod. 

,, longirostris, Edws. Ganges mouth. 

,, carcinus, Edws. do 

,, ornatus, Edws. Amboyna, Waigyon. 

,, lamarrei, Edws. Bengal coasts. 

„ tranqucbaricus, Fabr. Tranquebar. 

„ hirtimanus, Edws. Mauritius. 

Tribe Peneens. 

Stenopus hispidus, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Feme us canaliculatus, Edws. Celebes, Mauritius. 

„ monoceros. Edws. India. 

„ indicus, Edws. Coromandel. 

„ ‘ monodon, Edws. Indiau coasts. 

„ affinis, Edws. Malabar. 

„ brcvioorni8, Edws. Indian coasts. 

„ crassioornis, Edws. Iudiau coasts. 

IVmruis styliferua, Edws. Bombay. 

Oplophorus typus, Edws. N. Guinea. 

Acetes indicus, Edws. Ganges moutb. 

ORDER Stomatopodea. 

FAM.—CARIDIOIDES. 

ORDER STOMAPODES. 

Lucifer reynaudii, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ typus, Edws. Indian Ocean ? 

Phyllosoma communis, Edws. African and Indian 

seas. 

„ stylifera, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

„ affinis, Edws, New Guinea seas. 

>, clavicoruis, Edws, African and Indian 

seas. 

„ longicornis, Edws. Now Guinea. 

„ freycinetii, Edws. New Guinea. 

„ laticornis, Edws. Indian seas. 

„ indica, Edws. Indian Ocean. 
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Phyllosoma brevicornis, Edws. African and Indian 

seas. 

t , stylicomis, Edws. Indian Ocean. 

Phliae serratus, Edw. Port Jackson, Malonines. 
Anisopus dubius, Edw. Mauritius ? 

Auiphitoe indica, Edw, Indian Ocean. 

, 5 . reynaudii, Edw. Cape of Good Hope. 

„ gaimardii, Edw. New Holland. 

„ costata, Edw. Bourbon. 

„ ertnanuii, Edw. Thermal Waters of Kampt* 

schatka. 

Fam. Htperines. 

Tribe Ordinaire* . 

Vibilia peronii, Edw . Asiatic Seal. 

Phorcus rayuandii, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Daira gahertii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Anchylomera blossevilleii, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ hunterii, Edw. Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus piscator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, armatus. Edw. Amboyna and Vandifi' 
man’s land. 

ORDER. Lcemodipodes. 

Fam. Caprellihns or Lieuodipodes fili- 

FORMES. 

Caprella scaura, Mauritius, 
f'yamus erraticus, Edw. On a whale. 

,, oval is, Edw. „ „ 

„ gracilis, Edw. „ „ 

ORDER. Iso ro oks. 

Sec. I so routs maiiciuurs. 

Fam. Idotkidks. 

Tribe I dote idea Arpenteusen. 

Tdotea vugosa, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ indica, Edw. Malabar Coast. 

„ peronii, Edw. Australia. 

hirtipes, Edw. Capo of Good Hope. 

Fam. Asellotes 
Tribe Aselhtes Homopodcs. 

Ligia brandtii, Edw. Cape of G. Hope. 

Tribe. Cloportidcs Tcrrestm. 

Purcellio triincatus, Edw. Mauritius. 

Armadillo nigricans, Edw. Capo of Good Hope. 

,, flavescens, Edw. „ 

Division tylosikns. 

I SO POD ICS NAG KU US 
Fam. Spheromikns. 

Splucroma quoiaua, Edw. Vandiemau’s land. 

„ gaimardii, Edw. New Holland. 

,, pubescens, Edw. „ 

,, artnata, Edw. New Zealand. 

„ dicantha, Edw. King Isld. 

„ perforata, Edw. St. Paul. 

Zuazare diiidemao Leibh. New Holland. 
Cyraodocea armata, Edw. Australia. 

Cereeis trideu tata, Edw. King Isld. 
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I Fam. Cymotpoadiens. 

Tribe. „ errant. 

i Cirolana elongata, Edw. Gauges mouth. 

„ sculpta, Edw. Malabar. 

Alitropus typus, Edw. Bengal. 

,, aculeata, Edw. Indian Seas. 

Anilocra capensis, Edw. Cape of G. Hope. 

Livoneca raynaudii, Edw. Cape of Good Hope. 

„ indica, Edw . Sumatra. 

Cymothoa inathsci, Edw. Seychelles. 

„ frontale, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

,, trigonocephala, Edw. Chiua, N. Holland. 

,, banksii, Edw. Cape of G. Hope, 

Section. Isofodes sedentaires, the Epicaridcs of 
Latreille. 

Legion. Branchiopodek 
ORDER. Phyllopodes 
Fam. Apusiens. 

Limnadia mauritiana, Edw. Mauritius. 

,, tetracera, Edw, Charkow. 

ORDER Cyproides or Ostracodes. 

Cypridina reynaudii, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

Order. Copepodes- 
Fam. Pontiens. 

Saphirina indicator. Edw. Cape of Good Hope. 

„ fulgens, Edw. Atlantic. 

Fam Monocles. 

Cyclops vulgaris, Edw. Bourbon. 

Sub Class. ChustacksSuckdks. 

Order. Sipuonostomes. 

Fam.. Pkltocephales. 

Tribe Caligiens. 

Caligus kroyerii, Edw. On a Diodon. 

„ scutatus, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ pharaonis, Edw, Red Sea on a Cbactodon. 
Tribe Pandariens. 

Euryphorus nordmannii, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 
Diuemoura affinis, Edw. Indian Seas. 

„ ferox, Edw. New Zealand. 

Pandarus pallidus, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

,, dentatus, Edw. Tongatabon. 

Phyllophora cornuta Edw. Tongatabon. 

ORDER. Lerneidks. 

Fam. Ciiondracanthiens. 

Tucca impressus, Edw. On a Diodon. 

Fam. Lerneoceriens. 

Penellus blainvillii, Edw. On Exocoetus valitans. 
Lerneouema lasueurii, Edw. On Exocoetus valitans. 

ORDER Araneiformes or Pychnogonidss. 
Nymphum gracile, Edw. Ocean coasts. 

Palleue chiragrus, Edw. Bay of Jarvis, New Holland. 

SUB'CLASS Xyphosures. 

Limulus moluccanus, Edw. Moluccas. 

„ longispina, Edw. China, Japan. 

1 „ rotundicauda Edw, ‘Moluccas. 
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CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. 


CRYPTOSTEOIA GRANDIFLORA. 


CRDST’HA. Of the race of Crust’ha, are 
Kansa, prince of Mathura, the fifty-ninth, and 
his cousin Crishna, the fifty-eighth, from 
Budd’ha; while, of the line of Pooru, descend¬ 
ing through Ujinida and Deomida, are Sul, 
Jarasandha, and Yoodishtra, the fifty-first, 
fifty-third,and fifty-fourth, respectively.— Tod. 

CRUTTENDEN, G. S. J., an officer of the 
Indian Navy, author of a Report on the Mijjar- 
theza tribe of Somali, inhabiting the district 
forming the N. E. point of Africa; also, 
of a Memoir on the Western and Eastern 
tribes inhabiting the Somali coast of N. E. 
Africa; also of a Journal of an excursion toSanaa 
the capital of Yemen.— Geo. Tram, 1844 
—1846, VII. 3. Bom. Geo. Trans. 1847 
—1849, vol. VIII. p. 177. Ibid, vol II. 39. 

CRUZCOOL. An opening or strait sepa¬ 
rating Mascal Island from the Chittagong 
coast, north of the White Sand Cliffs which 
are in lat. 21° 17’ N. to 21° 24” N .-Horsb. 

CRYP3IRHINA VARIANS, a curious 
bronze coloured magpie, common to Siam 
and Java. C. varians is the Phrenotria temia, 
Horsfield, and seems to be of common occur¬ 
rence in the Tenasserim provinces, where its 
presence was first remarked by the late 
Dr. Heifer.-- Wallace. BlytJu 

CRYPTOCARYA, a genus of plants, all of 
them trees, of the Nat. Order Laurace®, of 
which the following may be named : 

C. amygdalia, Neea of Patgong. 

C. floribunda, Neea of Silhet. 

C. Griffithiana. 

C. membranacea, Thw. of Saffragam, Ceylon. 

C. Wightiana, Tkw. of Ceylon. Voigt. 

CRYPTOCARYA WIGHTJANA. Thw. 

C. floribunda Wight. | Goloo-mora-gass Singh. 

A large tree of Ceylon and the Peninsula. 
— Voigt. Thw. Wight Ic. 

CKYPTOCHILU3 SANGUINE A a plant 
of Nepaul, one of the Orchiaceae. 

CRYPTOGAMIC PLANTS. From the 
Lichen tribe, from the Algm, fungi, mosses and 
ferns, man derives nutriment and valuable pro¬ 
ducts, Some of the Cryptogamic plants form 
considerable article of commerce, particularly 
as food plants, affording gelatinous and amy¬ 
laceous matter, and being useful in medicine 
and the arts.— Simmonds. See Capillaire. 

CRYPTOLEPIS. A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. order Asclepiacese C. ele- 
gans, 0. grandiflora, C. pauciflora, and C. 
reticulata, W. Ic. Voigt . 

CRYPTOLOPHIA, a genus of birds of the 
family Tchitreadm, in which are 6 gen. 12 
sp., viz. 3 Tchitrea ; 2 Philentoma ; 1 l’hipi- 
dura; 4 Leucocerca; 1 Myagra ; 1 Crypoto- 
lophia. See Birds, page 503. 
CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA, D. Don. 

Cupressue Japonica, Thumb. 

The Japan Cedar, a beautiful and greatly 
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admired tree, is a species of pine, not unlike 
the Araucaria of Norfolk Islands and Brazil. 
When growing luxuiantly, it is highly orna¬ 
mental, rising from the ground as straight as 
a larch, and sending out numerous side bran¬ 
dies almost horizontally from the main stem, 
which again droop towards the ground in a 
graceful and ‘‘weeping” manner. The wood of 
the tree has a kind of twisted grain, and pos¬ 
sesses great strength and durability. It is 
highly vnlued by the Chinese and, from its 
beauty and straightness, is often used by the 
Mandarins and priests for the long poles 
which are generally seen in front of their 
houses and temples. It is also well known 
>and highly prized by the natives of Japan 
as an ornamental tree. It is a most con¬ 
spicuous tree, evidently in high favour with 
the priests of Buddha, and well deserves to be 
so. It succeeds admirably in China, and has 
been introduced into England, where it is 
admired.— Fortune's Wanderings , page 128, 
Fortune's Tea Districts, pages 16, 212, 304. 

CRYPTONYX CRISTATUS. See Tetra- 
onidae. 

CRYPTOPIIRAGMIUM axillare,c. 
canescens, C. serrulatum, and C. venuaum, 
plants of the Nat. Ord. Acanthacese. 

CltYTOPODIA FORNICATA. See Par- 
thenopidse. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA GRANDIFLORA. 
R.B. 

Nerium grandiflorum, Roxb. 

Palay Maleal. Tam. | Large flowered Cryptos- 
1 tegia 

A climbing plant belonging to the family As- 
clepiadaceoe is common in the south of India, 
and found in abundance in some places, yields 
a fine silky fibre, capable of being spun into 
fine yarn, and of employment for many of the 
purposes to which flax is applicable, suited to 
the weaving of different qualities of cloths. 
Palay fibre seems to be a good substitute for 
flax, as it is soft, pliant and susceptible of being 
split into the finest threads. The stalk contains 
a large per centage of fibre, besides yielding a 
milky juice which solidifies into a gum elastic 
of the nature of India rubber. Samples of the 
concrete juice were sent to the Madras Exhi¬ 
bition from Nellore, from Masulipatam, from 
Cuddapah and from Madras. The milky juice 
has long been known tocontain caoutchouo, but 
it has not as yet been collected for the purposes 
of commerce, and it is doubtful if a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained to render it an 
article of trade. The small samples forwarded 
appeared to be of excellent quality and an¬ 
swered well for rubbing out pencil marks from 
paper. Mr. Underwood made a fair attempt 
at producing waterproof cloth by simply ruu- 
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CSOMA DE KOROS. 


CTOlPHOtf. 


ning the juice over the cloth, which received 
Honorable Mention.—J/. E. J. R. 

CRYPTOTHELEA CONSORT A. Wood 
Moth. 

CRYSTAL. 


Hind. Pers. word Balur, seem to be applied 
indifferently to ice and rock crystal. Rock 
crystal occurs abundantly in many parts of 
India, and that of the south of the Peninsula 
is known as Vellum stone, from the place of 
its occurrence. It is said that rock crystal can 
be dyed. If made red hot, and plunged repeat 
edly into the tincture of cochineal, it be¬ 
comes a ruby ; if into a tincture of Red Sandal, 
it takes a deep red tint, into tincture of 
saffron, a yellow like the topaz ; into a tinc¬ 
ture of turnesol, a yellow like the topaz; into 
juice of Nerprum, it takes a deep violet like 
the amethyst, and into a mixture of tincture 
of turnesol and saffrou, it becomes an imi¬ 
tation of the emerald. Steeping the crystal 
in oil of turpenture, saturated with verdigris 
or spirits of wine, holding dragons blood or 
other coloured resins in solution, depth of 
tints are produced proportioned to the time of 
steeping. Crystals can be colored if heated 
in a crucible with orpiment and arsenic. Crystal 
coloured red arc false rubies known in 
France as Rubaces.— Kina. p. 178. See 
Cambay. 

CSHATRYAS. See Chatrya ; Hindu. 

CSHITIJA. (C ACS HA). Sanhc. The 
horizon ; also, the sine of an arc referred to 
the horizon, used for finding the ascen¬ 
sional difference.— Capt. Ed, Warren, Kala 
Sanhalita, p. 94, 98, 10.5. 

CSOMA DE KOROS, ALEXANDER 
a Hungarian philologist, who resided long at 
Ladak and Kannra studying the 'Tibetan lan¬ 
guage. He died in 1842 on the Himalayas. A 
Memoir of him, appeared in the 1)1. As. Trans. 
18-41. He bequeathed Rs. 5,000 to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. He resided in Kunawar, 
and on the frontier, from 1828, for the sake 
of studying the language of the country. An 
account of Gerard’s interview with him ap¬ 
peared in the Gleanings in Science, 1829, vol. 

I. 110. lie wrote a Geographical notice of 
Thibet in Bl. As. Trans. 1833. vol. I. 121. 

The Buddhist religious works of Tibet 
brought to notice by Alexander Csoma de 
Koros, are the Kanjur, which consists in its 
different editions of 100, 102 and 108 folio 
volumes, and comprises 1083 distinct works. 
The Tanjur, consists of 225 volumes folio,each 
weighing from 4 to 5 pounds in the edition of 
Peking, but an edition lias also been publish¬ 
ed at Lliassa, and other places: of these De 
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Koros gave an analysis in the 20th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches and died soon after. 
See Pali. 

CTENOID FISHES, a great division of 
fishes, thus named by Agassiz, from the pec¬ 
tinated appearance of the rectral edges of the 
Cyc. page 241. See Fishes. 

CTKSIAS. Of the history of Ctesias only 
a few fragments have been preserved, chiefly in 
the works of Diodorus Siculus and Pliotius He 
was a native of Cnidus, and was the Greek 
royal physician at the ancient Persian 
capital, where he arrived either as a prisoner 
or a traveller. Being skilled in medicine, he 
was taken into favour by the king, and re¬ 
mained seventeen years at his court, where he 
was treated with great distinction. During 
his residence in Persia lie was able to consult 
the public archives, and he compiled from 
them a history of the Persians, and of their 
predecessors in the empire of Asia. He 
also wrote an account of India and its produc¬ 
tions, but the absurd exaggerations and fables 
which this contains have caused all his other 
works to be viewed with suspicion. He is 
likewise accused of being led, by extreme jea¬ 
lousy of Herodotus, into direct mis-state¬ 
ments, that he might contradict that his¬ 
torian. Aristotle, more than once, declares 
him to be unworthy of credit; and. modem 
critics have generally agreed to reject alto¬ 
gether, or to receive with great reserve, all his 
assertions. Yet Diodorus Siculus and several 
ancient authors, appear to have followed and 
trusted him ; and it may be observed, that 
whilst mere travellers’ tales and vulgar tradi¬ 
tions were probably the only sources of his 
Indian marvels, written records and monu¬ 
ments may have furnished him with well-au¬ 
thenticated historical facts, to assist him in 
compiling the history of the country in which 
he resided, and of which he had a personal 
knowledge. Unfortunately, of his History 
very little remains, except the names of 
kings, Much relating to Assyria contained in 
tlie°works of others was,however, undoubtedly 
copied from him. Ctesias and Isadore both 
mention a statue pillar of Semiramis at Bap- 
tane, but these and the Syriac inscriptions 
have disappeared. C’tesias mentions the use 
of swords as lightning conductors. The date 
of C’tesias is about B. C. 400; Onesicritus 
was an officer of Alexander’s army (d. B. C. 
328). Smith's Dictionary of Gr . and. Rom . 
Yule Cathay I. p. xxxix. Layard Nineveh 
Vol, I. p. xv.) See Lightning conductors. 

C’TESIPHON. The Babylouiau empire 
was subverted by Cyrus* who took the capital, 
by turning the course of the Euphrates and 
marching his troops along the bed of the 
river into the centre of the city. The walls 
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C’TESIPHON. 


CUBEBAS. 


and temple of Belus are said to have been 
demolished by Xerxes, oil his return from the 
Grecian expedition \ but this could not have 
been the case, as they were still standing 
in the time of Alexander. After the building 
of Seleucia and C’tesiphon, Babylon became 
gradually deserted ; and we learn from St. 
Jerome that the space within the walls was con¬ 
verted by the Parthian kings into a royal hun¬ 
ting park. From this period we cease to hear 
of Babylon as a city, but notwithstanding so 
many ages of barbarism and ignorance have 
passed away, tradition still continues to iden¬ 
tity both its name and situation. The town 
f Hilleli is said, by the people of the country, 
to be built on the site of Babel ; and some 


G37. The sack of C’tesiphon was follower! by 
its gradual decay, and little now remains, but 
part of the .palace of Chosroes (called Tak-i- 
Kesra, the arch of Chosroes) a melancholy em¬ 
blem of the glory of its master. It is seeu 
from afar on the plain, and presents a front 
of three hundred feet in length by one hun¬ 
dred and sixty iu depth, having in its centre 
a vaulted hall, a hundred and six feet in height 
to the top of the arch, tlm span of which is 
eighty-five. The Ali Capi at Ispahan and 
gates of the palace of Delhi, sink into insigni¬ 
ficance beside the Tak-i-Kesra. The city 
walls, which appear to have been of very great 
1 thickness, may also bo traced to a considerable 
distance on both banks of the river. The names 


gigantic ruins still to be seen in its vicinity, 
are believed to be remains of that ancient 
metropolis. Porter remarks that when we con¬ 
sider that so many centuries have passed since 
Babylon became a deserted habitation, and 
that it yet lay in the neighborhood of popu¬ 
lous nations, our surprise ought to be, not 
that we find so little of its remains, but that 
we see so much. From her fallen towers 
have arisen, not only all the present 
cities in her vicinity, but others which, like 
herself, are long ago gone down into the dust. 
Since the days of Alexander, wo find four 
capitals, at least, built out of her remains. 
Seleucia by the Greeks, C’tesiphon by the 
Purthians, Al Moduin by the Persians,and Kula 
by the Caliphs, with towns, villages, and 
caravansaries without number. C’tesiplion was 
built by the Partkians out of the ruins of 
Babylon. Its ruins are to be seen on the east¬ 
ern shore of the Tigris, eighteen miles south 
of Bagdad, and immediately opposite to it, the 
ramparts and fosse of the Grecian city of 
Seleucia, which afterwards becoming identi¬ 
fied with the former, under tho name of Coolie, 
they assumed,when thus united, the epithet of 
Al Modain, or the cities. C’tesiphou was 
most admirably situated on a sort of peninsula 
formed by a sudden flexure of the Tigris 
which must have embraced the greatest part 
of the town. Its foundation, however, can 
hardly be ascribed to any. particular person, 
as it would seem to have increased gradually 
during a succession of many years, from a 


of Seleucia and C’tesiphon are very frequently 
confounded by the early Christian writers; 
but the cities stood on opposite sides of the 
| river Tigris, and were built at different periods. 
—La yard Nineveh, Vol. /. p. 242. Kinneir's 
Geographical illemoir , p . 253-54, 273, 274. 
Porter's Travels. J. B. Frazer's Travels , p. 3. 
See Euphrates. Kalneh. Kasr. Kesra. Seleucia. 
Tigris. 

CUA KALaNG. Tam. Curcuma angus- 
ti folia. 

CUBAB CHINI. Hind. Piper cubeba, 
Cubebs, properly Kabab Chilli. 

CUBBON. Sir Mark, one of India’s able 
and distinguished statesmen. He landed at 
Madras about A. D. 1800, and acquired his 
first knowledge of India under his uncle, sir 
Mark Wilks, then Ilcsident at Mysore. He 
succeeded his intimate friend Sir William 
Morrison as Commissary-General in 1827, 
and in 1834, was selected by Lord William 
Bentinek to succeed that officer and his col¬ 
league, Mr. Macleod, as sole commissioner 
for Mysore, and the principality of Coorg, 
in the capture of which lie had shared, 
was shortly afterwards added to his charge. 
►Sir Mark Cubbon had here the administration 
of a Native State preserving its native insti¬ 
tutions, but guided and directed by British 
officers. This problem has since been followed 
in the Punjaub, and has stood the sternest 
trial. The Mysore conutry had been exhausted 
by insurrection, famine, and misrule, under 
the rajah, but sir Mark Cubbon’s wise and 


camp to a city. Pacoras, supposed to be 
Orodes,king of theParthians, and contemporary 
with Anthony, is thought to be the first who 
surrounded it with walls, and made it the ca¬ 
pital of the Parthian empire, It was sacked, 
together with Seleucia, by the generals of 
Marcus Aureleus, A. D. 165, anil afterwards 
by the emperorSeverus. It became the favour¬ 
ite winter residence of the powerful succes¬ 
sors of Artaxerxes, from whom it was taken 
by Said, the general of the kalif Omar, A. D. 
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vigorous career established the value of the 
principle of government embodied in the 
Mysore system. He died at Suez, on his way 
to Britain, and was buried in the parish of 
Manghold, Isle of Man.— Mona's Herald , 
May 22. Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India , Foreign Department^ 
No. 11, Census of the Punjab , and Adminis¬ 
tration of Mysore, 

CUBEBAS. Sp. CUBEBES. Fr. CU- 
BEBI, It. Cubebs, the Piper cubeba. 
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CUCHWAHA. 


CUCKOW. 


CUBEBS. 

Kababah Ar, i Timmue Nefatjl. 

Sinbau-karawa Bdrm. Kibabeb, Cabab* 

Cubab Chin. chiui Pers. 

Cubebea Fr. Cobebas Port. 

Kubeben Ger, Kubebii Hus. 

Dumki mirchi. Hind. Sughanda-marichu Sans. 
Kabab-cliiui „ WaJgu-maria Singh. 

Cubebi It. Cubebaa Sp. 

Kumunkus Jav. Val-mullaghu Tam. 

Piper-cubeba Lat. Chalava mirrialu Tel. 
Lada barekor : Kamun- Kurtiyoou Yunani. 
kus timuukus, ko. 
muukusjkumukus 

Malay. 


The Cubeb pepper,as it appears in commerce, 
is stated to be the fruits of two different 
species of Piper, the Piper cubeba, and P. 
caricum,bothof them natives of Java,to which is¬ 
land their cultivation appears to be confined, In 
the Javanese language its name is Kumunkus, 
and this is its only specific one, for the Malay 
name lada barekor, meaning “ tailed pepper,” 
is a factitious one derived from the appearance 
of the dried fruit, which has always the foot¬ 
stalk adhering to it. The fruit of Piper cube- 
ba, when ground, should afford 10 per 100 of 
essential oil, on distillation with water .—Irvine, 
Crawfurd's Diet, page 117. 

CUBE SPAll, or crystaline carbonate of 
lime jof good quality, occurs in Nellore,Kurnool 
and Cuddapah. It is used in tin plates for 
mounting microscopic objects and as a source 
of very pure lime. Rhomb spar or Dolomite 
spar also occurs in Cuddapah. 

CUBIT. Hat’h. Hind. A measure of 
length, from the point of the elbow to the point 
of the middle finger. The Egyptians made 
use of the cubit measure divided into six 
hand-breadths, or twenty-four fingers, and 
also of the royal cubit, which consisted of 
this lesser cubit and a hand-breadth over. 
The royal cubit contained twenty English 
inches, and two-thirds. The Jews made use 
of the same measure for length of a cubit and 
a hand-breadth. The Egyptians measured 
longer distances by the Schmnus of about 
six miles in length. Land was measured by 
the aroura or half acre, which, if square, 
measured a hundred cubits on each side. 
That a measure nearly the same was in use 
from the earliest times we learu from the size 
of the pyramids. Exactly such was the cubit 
used in making the five smaller pyramids of 
Gezeh.— Egypt. Inscript 2 nd Series, pi 46. 
Ezekie ch. XI, 5. Herodotus, lib., II. 168. 
Vyse's Pyramids in Sharpe’s History of Egypt 
Vol . 167. 

CUBYA KANYA,from Cubja (the spine) 
of the virgin (Kanya). 

CUCHHOURA. A small rajpoot clan, of 
which there are a few in Goruckpoor.— 
Mot 

CUCHWAHA, properly Cushwaha, be- 
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ing descended from Cush or Kusha, the 
eldest 1 son of Rama. This is a celebrated 
rajput tribe. The rana of Amber is of the 
race who claim descent from Cush, second 
son of Rama, king of Ayodhya, who migrated 
aud built the fort of Rotas, on the Sone. 
Authentic history commences in A. D. 294 
with raja Nola, who founded Narwaz or 
Nishidr. Amber or Dundhwar, the early 
capital of Jeypore, was built by Jey Singh, 
and was a city of great architectural beauty. 
According to Tod, Amber gave its name to a 
rajpoot dynasty of the Soorya Vansa race, 
a scion of Nirwar.— Tod, Thomas’ Prinsep’s 
Antiquities,p. 259. Elliot. Supp. Gloss ♦ 

CUCHILLOS. Sp. Knives. 

CUCH-MARDA PAT. Beng. Hind. 
Corchorus olitorius. 

CUCHUNAR. Hind. Bauhinia acumi¬ 
nata. 

CUCHWAREE. SeeKelat. 

CUCIFERA THEBAICA. 

Doom tree Hyphsene coriacea Gmt. 

Gingerbread tree 

The Hyphaene exclusively inhabit Upper 
Egypt, especially the neighbourhood of The¬ 
bes, whence it is named Cudjera thebaica. 
Clumps of it occur near Thebes. Its stem, 
instead of growing without branches like 
other palms, forks two or three times, thus 
assuming the appearance of a Pandanus. The 
fruit is about the size of au orange, angular, 
irregularly formed, of a reddish colour, and 
has a spongy, tasteless, but nutritious rind. 
The albumen of the seed is hard and semi¬ 
transparent, and is turned into beads and other 
little ornaments. Its brown mealy rind resem¬ 
bles gingerbread.— Eng. Cyc . p. 385. 

CUCKOW. 

Koel Hind. | Sacaph IIkb, 

Cuculus canorus, is the European Cuckoo, 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries, and 
common iu the Himalaya, visiting the plains 
during the cold season. The Indian cuckows 
are the noisy koel, remarkable for the dissimilar 
sexes,and for parasitically laying in the nests 
of the crow, TheCoucol, or Crow-Pheasaut, is 
another noisy and conspicuous bird wherever 
there is a little jungle; the European Cuckoo 
will now and then turn up, more frequently in 
the barred plumage of immaturity. Amongst 
the birds of Tenasserim is a Cuckow, inter¬ 
mediate in size to 0 micropterus and C. po- 
liocephalus, and according best with Mr. 
Hodgson’s C.. saturatua, which differs from 
C. micropterus, Gould, chiefly in its smaller 
bill, like that of C. canorus; if it be not> in¬ 
deed, the veritable C. micropterus of Gould, 
Mr. Blyth’s Report See Birds; Coel, Cuculidse, 
Cucuiuo; Kameri, Koel. 
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CUCUMIS. 


CUCUMIS MELO. 


OUCUBALUS DRABA, Gartner. A plant 
of the Alpine vegetation of Kedarnath,— 
Hoffmeister Travels. 

CUCULIDA3, the Cuckow-Tribe, or Cue- 
kows, a family of Scansorial Birds, placed by 
Cuvier and Lesson next to the Wrynecks, 
Yunx. Among the birds of Tenasseriin is a 
Cuckow, intermediate iu size to C. microp* 
terus, and C. poliocephalus, and according 
best with Mr. Hodgson’s C. saturatus, which 
differs from C. micropterus, Gould , chiefly in 
its smaller bill, like that of C. canorus \ if it 
be not, indeed, the veritable C. micropterus of 
Gould . 

Fam. Cuculidei. 10 gen., 30 sp., viz., 

Sub / am. Cuculinae, 3 gen,. 2 sub geu. 17 sp., viz., 

9 Cuculus: 2 Surniculua: 3 Chrysococcyx: 1 Eudy. 
namis: 2 Oxylophus. 

Sub fam. Phamicophainse, viz. 1 Dasylophus; 3 
Phcnicophaus; 5 G»nclostomu8; l Rinortha; 4 
Taccocaia; 5 Centropb us.— Mr. Bhjth's Report . 

CUCULUiS CANORUS the Common Cuc¬ 
koo of Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries : 
is common in the Himalaya,visiting the plains 
during the cold Reason. 

CUCULUS MACULATUS. Gmel. C. 
mindanensis. C. niger. C. scolopaceus, Linn 
are synonims of Eudynamis orientalis, Linn. 

CUCUMBER. 

Kischyira JEthiop. Khekra IIind. 

Kusaja AnAB. 

The cucumber is grown from seed at all 
seasons. The plants should never be too close. 
It thrives in all parts of India, and grows with 
much or little water ; and if allowed to climb 
over sticks or trellis work, is out of the way 
of jackals and porcupines, who are fond of the 
fruit. The natives grow them in their fields, 
in the cold season, amongst grain of various 
sorts, and in the sandy beds of rivers during 
the hot weather. The cucumber of Numbers 
xi. 14 is the Cucumis melo, the melon.— 
Jaffrey. See Cucumis. 

CUCUMBER, CLIMBING INDIAN 
Eng. Byn. of Zanonia indica, Linn. 
CUCUMBER SEED OIL. 

Antimunbij Miniak I YiJlerikai yennai Tam. 

Malat. I Dosa kaia uuua Tel. 

Timun-biji-miniak 

Katimun „ „ 

A clear edible oil, obtained by expression 
from the seeds of Cucurbita pepo and C. mela- 
pepo. The plants of the cucumber family 
frequently supply a bland oil, which is used 
in the East as a lamp oil and for cooking. 
CUCUMBER TREE. Eng. Averrohoa 


Two delicious varieties of melon grow 
wild in Mar war, Beekaneer and Jessul- 
meer: they are very small and high flavored, 
and are exported as delicacies. They probably 
are the Cucumis madraspatanus {Hind. Bun- 
gunuk) and the Cucumis turbinatus ( Bind . 
Kackari.) 

tha-Khwa-Khyen, Burm, 

„ „ megyoung Burm. 

„ „ koukyen Burm. 

„ „ lat. Burm. 

btee btouk sao,BuRM, are species of Cucumis. 
— Irvine. Med. Top. p. 200. Kno. Cyc> Voigt. 
W. lc. 

CUCUMIS ACUTANGULUS. Linn. syn. 
of Luff* acutanguta, Roxb. 

CUCUMIS CLTRULLUS. Ser. Syn. of 
Cucurbita citrullus, Linn. 

CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS, Linn. 

Citrullus coloeym.his, Sckrced. 


Tumbi Bkas. Vishola Rus. 

CnlocyDth gourd Eng. Kurtauia Sutlej. 

Ghurumba Hind. Maraghune Trani-Ind, 

Khartuma 
Fruit. 

Uanzal Ar. Hind. I Paikumitikai Tam. 

| ludrayau Hind. 

Seeds. 

Tukhm Pers. | Turnma. Pers. 


This plant furnishes the colocynth of the 
European pliarmacopaeas. It grows abun¬ 
dantly in most of the arid sandy tracts 
of the Punjab, from Delhi up to Peshawar, 
on the Coromandel coast, at Kaira in Guz- 
erat, Tiihut, the Doab, iu the deserts by the 
Jordan and nearSinaiJnTurkey and in Nubia, 
The fruit is about the size of an orange, 
smooth, and yellow. When ripe it is peeled, 
and dried in a stove, when it becomes whitish, 
very dry, and spongy ; in this state it is met 
with in commerce. It is inodorous, but has 
an extremely bitter nauseous taste and a 
disagreeable smell. The plum and seed 
produce exceedingly powerful cathartic and 
emetic effects, and an extract is used iu medicine. 
The fresh root is used as a tooth brush, and 
dried and powdered is given as a purgative. 
— Dr. J, L. Stewart , Hoyle Pharmacopcea . 
O'Shaughnessy. Cyc . p. 252. Irvine Med . Top, 
209. Bellew. 

CUCUMIS INDICUS. See Luffa araara 
CUCUMIS MADERASPATANUS.Linn! 

syn. of Bryonia scabrella. 

CUCUMIS MELO. Linn, ; W. and A.- 

Roxb. * 9 


bilimbi, Willde. 

CUCUMIS. A gehus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Cucurbitaceae, comprehending 
the melon, the cucumber and some sorts of 
gourd. The Indian species of cucumis are 

C. integrifolius. 0. trigonue. 

C. melo. ' C. turbinatus. 

G. momordica, C. ubilissimus. 

C. pubeacens. 
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Betikh, Musk melon As. Kharbuzeb p ERg# 
Kbar buj Beng. Sarda Pusht. 

Tba-khwa-hmw® Burm, Paliz 
Kbirbuza Due. Ghidro g” ND 

Melon; Sweet melon Eng. i Rata'.Komadu Singh! 
Kharbuza Hind. Mulam pallam Tak! 

Labo-frangi Malay. | Mulam pandu Til! 
Baka kaia Maleal. j Karbuja dosa ; 

The native country of this valuable plant is 
unknown. Linnxus says Tartary, but be does 
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CUCUMIS SATIVUS. 


CUCUM1S TUBEROSUS. 


notgive his authority. De Candolle says Asia; 
Roxburgh only knew it in a cultivated state in 
tropical India; and Professor Royle seems 
unacquainted with any wild station for it in 
the Himalaya regions. It is cultivated in 
Persia ami Afghanistan, the Punjab, and all 
over India. From time immemorial Oashmir 
has been famous for the excellence and abun¬ 
dance of its melons, which form a staple 
article of the food of the inhabitants, and the 
melons of Multan and Jhaug are excellent, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart says that this cele¬ 
brated fruit rapidly degenerates if sown in the 
plains. In Kabul it thrives and isiu perfec¬ 
tion in October and November, when the first 
frost touches the plant. It is largely takeu 
for sale to the city of Peshawar.— Roxb. iii. 
720. Voigt. 58. Eng. Gyc. p. 252. Dr. J . L. j 
Stewart , p. 95. ! 

CUCUMIS MOMORDICA,Roxb.; W.<b A. 

Cucumis murieatus Willd. | Momordica sativa Iloxb. 

pb un ti Reno. | Kakari kai Tam. 

p^ uafc Hind. Kark.ita kai 

„ pedda doaa kaia Tel. 
K a ) {ra Pi'Nj. Mullu dosa kaia „ 

Cultivated throughout India ; when young 
is a good substitute for the common cuciim 
her. Seeds now and then ground into a meal. 
When the fruit is ripe, if eaten with a little 
sugar, it is little inferior to the melon, and 
reckoned very wholesome ; natives use it in 
curries. — lloxb. iii. 72 5. Dr. J. L. Stewart , p. 
97, Voigt . 58. A indie , p. 236. 

CUCUMIS MURICATUS. Wii.ld. syn. 

of Cucumis momordica. 

CUCUMIS PSIrtJDO-COLOCYNTHIS. 
Royle. A plant of northern India, where it is 
called “ Indrayun,” and “ Bisloombhee ” The 
fruit is similar in quality to colocynth, mid is 
substituted in northern India for the true ar¬ 
ticle the real colocynth, and is called by the 
names applied by Dr. Royle, to his Pseudo- 
colocynthis.— O'S/uinghnessy, p. 345. See 
Cucumis colocyuthis. 

CUCUMIS PUBKSCENS. Willd. \W.A A. 
Byn. of Cucumis maderaspatanus, Roxb. 

Fowl's Cucumber Eng. 1 Chibbur SrNmn. 

Pubescent Cucumber Kekri _ Singh. 

Kukri Hind. Kodi Budinga Tel. 

Bumgumuk »> Kodi budama „ 

Raushanak PkRb. Nella budiuga „ 

GavakshiV rikshamuS ans 

Grows wild in south India, in the Punjab, 
Hindustan, Bengal, and the peninsula. Its 
fmifli l fruit is eaten by the natives, though 
they do not cultivate the plant; on ripening 
it becomes aromatic.— Roxb. iii. 723. Voigt. 
59. Dr. J- L. Stewart, p. 97. 

CUCUMIS SATIVUS. Linn. 

Kusud Ah, Kankari . • Duk. 

Kira Beng; . Kira-kankarai „ 

Susha,also Susa I Fakus Eom. 
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j Cucumber Eng. Khira Punjab. 

j Common Cucumber „ Mutrulla Sans. 

| Kira.also Susa Hind. Sookasa „ 

j Antimuu Malay. RataKaekari Sinoh. 

Timuiun ,, | Pipingya ,, 

Mullen velleri, Maleal. j Mulu veleri Tam. 
Mullen belleri ,, I Vellerikai ,, 

j Caukrikai „ | Dosa kaia Tel. 

The Oil. 

Kuukuri-ke binj ka-tel Duk. I Oil of Cucumber 
Velleriverei yenuay Tam. | seed Eng. 

This is commonly grown and largely used 
all over India, but most Europeans find it dif¬ 
ficult to digest. Cucumbers,of theC. sativus and 
utilliniinus, are consumed in immense quan¬ 
tities by the Karens mid Burmans, who seem 
to prefer them large and yellow, rather than 
pluck them, when green and tender. 

; The seeds of this and of C. utilissimus are 
officinal, being considered cooling. This nmy 
be the Balam khira, or hill cucumber men¬ 
tioned by Lowther,— Mr. Jaffrey. Drs.Roxb. 
iii. 720. Voigt. 59. J. L . Stewart, p. 97 ,a?id 
Mason. 

CUCUMIS TUBEROSUS. Heyne. 

Adulay Kai, Tam. 1 Casara Kaia Tel. 

Nellay piku „ | 

This is a pot vegetable not much in request, 
but it is eaten by the common people,who make 
it into curry. It grows wild in cotton soils 
of north Tinnovelly. It is very prolific, and 
on waste lands, headlands &c., in great abun¬ 
dance. A cooly load of tuber gives six large 
measures of fine flour, considered by the 
natives who use it as a most excellent bread 
stuff. One measure of the flour is considered 
equal to two measures of the Panicuin 
glossarium, which latter is the staple food 
of North Tiunevelly. The mode of prepar¬ 
ing the flour is simple. The tubers are wash¬ 
ed and pealed; then reduced to a bruised 
mass on a rough stone; after which it is wash¬ 
ed precisely like arrowroot; the washing ex¬ 
tending over seven or eight days, when the 
starch is dried in the sun. The flour is almost 
as white as arrowroot, it is reduced to conjee 
quite as easily, by pouring boiling water upon 
a spoonful or two which has been first moist¬ 
ened with cold water. The root is not 
generally known to the natives,but the fruit, a 
small capsule used in sweetmeats, is known to 
them as the Adully. It yields a pure starch,and 
as a means of supporting life, merely, it is pro¬ 
bably as valuable as arrowroot, sago, tapioca, 
or any other starch. The ultimate diete- 
tical action of all starches is the same, 
and the preference given to arrowroot 
is due to its flavour alone. This one makes a 
good jelly, but it smells and tastes slightly 
of linseed oil, and leaves a faint bitter 
taste upon the palate; and unless this be 
due to want of care in its preparation and 
I can be got rid of, it would not be acceptable 
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CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. 


cucurbitacej:. 


to Europeans, As to the nutritious quality 
of starch, modem research has shown it to be 
deficient in flesh-producing properties, and 
that it can only be called strengthening when 
mixed, as it usually is with milk, or flour 
containing gluten. It would therefore ap¬ 
pear to be a mistake to suppose that as an 
article of diet it can be equal to twice the 
quantity of flour of Panicum grossarium, 
which, in all probability, besides its starch, 
contains a considerable quantity of gluten. 
The starch granules in C. tuberosa are 
compound, and they have in conse¬ 
quence a very different shape from the 
various arrowroot starches from which tlmy 
can be easily distinguished with the micros¬ 


oil from them, which they use in food and to 
burn in their lamps, Experiments, as well as 
analogy, prove these seeds to be highly nourish¬ 
ing and well deserving of a more extensive 
culture than is bestowed on them at present. 
The powder of the toasted seeds mixed 
with sugar is said to be a powerful diuretic, 
and serviceable in promoting the passage of 
sand or gravel. In Roxburgh's time, this 
agriculture was chiefly confined to the Guntoor 
Circar, where these seeds formed a considera¬ 
ble branch of commerce.— Roxburgh's Flora 
Ivdica , Vol.in.pp. 721-22. Cal. Ex. 1862. 
Ilonigbergn, ii. 265. Dr. Stewart, p, 97 • 
Voigt p. 58. O' Shaughnessy, p. 343. Eng. 
Cyc.p. 252. 


cope. They vary much in size, the smaller 
having a diameter less than 1-11,000ths of 
an inch. They depolarize, and the usual black 
dot can be seen in granules of l-5,000ths of an 
inch in diameter.— Roxb. Ainslie f p. 330. 
Revel. James. F. Kearns , Missionary S.P.G. 
Captain J, Mitchell , Officer in charge of the 
Govt. Gent. Mmcum.Madras Agri-Horticultu¬ 
ral Society's Proceedings, A]inl 1802. 

CUCUMIS TURBIN AT US, C. trigonus 
and C. iutegrifolia, are plants <>f Bengal and 
peninsular India.— Roxb. iii. 723. 

CUCUMIS USITATA. 

Vellaree-kai, Tam. | Dosa Kuia Tel. 

Cucumber is commonly cultivated by the 
natives and eaten when ripe as a dessert. Cu- 
cumis sativus and luillissimus are also culti¬ 
vated to a great extent and generally calen 
green, without any preparation whatever: the 
country cucumber is very bitter at both ends, 
and these should be cut off beforo preparing 
for salad. To the people this is a valuable 
fruit,— Jaffrey. See Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. Roxb. ; IF. 

A. 

Kiza-ut-taul Ar. | Kakri; Kakoi IIind. 
Kankur,aIsoKarkti Beng Klivar-i-badraug Pers. 
Tka-khwa „ Dosa ; Nakka Rosa, Tkl 

Field cucumber Eng. Pandili dosa „ 

Gurkel lauge Ger. | Dosa kaia 

Cultivated throughout India and to a con¬ 
siderable elevation iu the Punjab. Dr. Stewart 
has seen it at 6,000 feet, ori the Ravi, in 
the hills. This gourd attains 2 or 2\ feet, 
and is stated to reach the extraordinary 
length of 5 feet. When ripe, if carefully 
gathered and suspended, it will keep good for 
several months, from whieh circumstance they 
are valuable for long voyages. It is pickled 
when half grown. The seeds, like those of 
the other cucurbitaceous fruits, contain 
much farinaceous matter blended with a 
large portion of mild oil; the natives dry and j 
grind them into a meal, which they employ as 
an article of diet; they also express a mild 


CUCUIIBITAGTLE. A natural order of 
climbing or creeping plants, the Gourd tribe, 
chiefly natives of hot countries, ranged by 
Meisner under 35, and by Endlicher under 28 
genera. Of these there occur in Egypt, Abyssi¬ 
nia and Arabia 8 ; in Astracan and Persia and 
i he Levant 3 ; in China and Japan 5, and in 
the East Indies 160 species, of which 46 
are natives of India. 


Aebmandra. 4 j Karma. 2 

Beniucaaa. 1 | Lagiuaria. 1 

Bryonia. 31 | Lufla. 16 

| Brymiop.ds. 1 j Melotbria. I 

! Citrullus. 2 Momordica. 12 

Coceiuiu. 1 Mukia. 1 or 2 

Cucumis. 1*2 Pilogyne. 1 

Cucnrbita. 4 Sieves. 2 

Erytbropalmn. 1 TricknsantJies. 25 

| Herpetosprrmuu). 1 Znbm?ria. 2 

Gyumopetaluni. 


Some of the species afford cathartics of re¬ 
markable power, others have useful edible 
fruits. The fruit varies much in size, form, 
and external characters, but is generally fleshy 
within, and its pulp is often so saturated with 
water that it cannot be dried. The roots of 
most of the order contain starch, often asso¬ 
ciated with an acrid poisonous matter, which 
| cau be separated by washing the powdered 
| root with water, in which the acrid matter 
dissolves, while the starch is left. The seeds 
of most of the order are of a mild sweet taste, 
give good emulsions with water, and yield a 
fixed oil by expression. Few of the plants of 
this order are indigenous in Europe. In tro¬ 
pical countries this order gives the inhabitants 
a large portion of their food, which it often 
affords of the finest quality in the most arid 
deserts or oil barren swamps and islands. In 
Persia, China and Cashmere, they are cultivat¬ 
ed on the lakes, on the floating collections of 
weeds common in these localities; in India, 
they are very abundant, either in the wild or 
cultivated state. According to Dr. Hunter 
the Cucurbitacece abound in fibres of great 
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t'byllosorn, 


?hlias , 


CUCURBITA CITRULLUS, 


OCURBITA LOBATA, 


length. The following is a list of the chief 
dietetical species. 

/ Mectlia kuddoo. The seeds 
Cucurbita popo. Pump* I of those yield oil by ex- 
JtiQ. ' pression,and are consider- 

“Artolintf in medicine :*' 


CUCURBITA HISPIDA, Willt>b ; Ainslie. 

Benincasa cerifera Saw. Cucurbita pepo Roxb. 


ed “cooling in medicine.’ 
Turbooz. A var. Tentsee. 
Peetha. 

Kurbooza. Seeds oily> and 
readily become rancid. 
' Roxb. 1 ? L Ind. iii. p. 723. 

( Wild, common near Saha 
runporc, becomes aromatic 
on ripening. 

,. Phoot. 

_ .. n , f Klieera. Fruit contain su- 

C.Mtivu.. Cucumber,... { gar<80eds yie id a mild oil. 


„ citrullus, . 
Beniucasa cerifera, 

Cucumis melo ; Melon ... j 
C. madaraspatensis, 

C. patescens, . 

C. momordics, ... 


Cucurbita 
Koornra 
Koshnauto 
Pandri chikki 
Mitta kaddu 
Pumpkin 
White Gourd 
Red pumpkin 
Kambalam 


Fitch 

Beng. 

» 

Bomray. 

Duk, 

Eng. 


Maleal. 


Karkaroo 
Alu puhul 
Puanikai 
Gumadi-kaia 
Boordoo Goomadoo ,, 
Budady „ „ 

Potti goomadi „ 


Sans. 

Singh* 

Tam. 

Tel. 


C. utilissimus, . 

Luffa pentandra, . 

„ acutangula,. 

Momordicacharantia, .. 

Trichosanthes anguina,... 
„ „ dioica,.. .. 

„ „ cucumenna,... 


Kukree. 

Ghia. 

, Kalee tori. 

( Kurella. Fruit slightly 
{ bitter and tonic. 
Chtichinga. 

Palwal. 

Junglee-chuchinga. 


In India the young unripe fruit of this pump¬ 
kin is eaten by all the natives, and it is used 
as a pot-vegetable; being much and justly 
esteemed both by Europeans and Natives. The 
variety called in Tamul Kalian a Poosnikai, 
is white, and from old custom, and as a reli¬ 
gious rite, it must make a dish at every Tamul 
marriage dinner: it is supposed to ensure 
prosperity to the wedded pair.— Aindic, p. 
244. 


— Foyle, p. 219. O'Shanghnmy, p. 351, 
CUCURBITA, a genus of the Cucurbitace®, 
has six species, but only four have been cultivat¬ 
ed, viz. C. maxima, C. ovifera and C. popo, 
which include all pumpkins, gourds, squashes 
and vegetable marrow, and 0. moschata, the 
water melon. Of these, there are innumerable 
varieties. The Burmese names for species 
are Boo kha, Thaka liai Sgau ; Thai than Sgau. 
A number of melon, cucumber and “ kadu" 
seeds are included among oil seeds, on account 
of their yielding oil.— Darwin. Mason. Powell. 

CUCURBITA ALBA. Roxb. syn. of 
Beniucasa cerifera, Savi. 

CUCURBITA AURANTIA, the Orange- 
Gourd, is rather more tender than the other 
species.— Engl. Cyc. p. 253. 

CUCURBITA CERIFERA. Fish. syn. 
of Cucumis citrullus, Serr. 

CUCURBITA CITRULLUS, Linn. 

Cuoumus citrullis, Serr, 

Belikh-zichi Ar. Tarboozah PkrS. 

Tarmuj,aUoTarbuzBENG. i Chayapula Sans. 
Titoo Laoo . 1 Kuttoe wombi „ 

Turbuz Duk. llindano Sind. 

Water melon Eng. Cauho „ 

Bamoka also TurbuzHiND Pitcha ghadi Singh. 
Jamauka „ Komadu ,, 

Lamuja Lampuno. Pitcha Shakara Komati, 

Mandeki Malay. also Pitchakai, 

Bamangka ,, alBO Pitchi pallamTAM. 

Pataka Darbuje Tel. 

Hinduaneh Pers. 1 

In India, the water melon is cultivated in 
river beds and in alluvial deposits of lakes, 
tanks, &c,, where abundauce of water can be 
had; it is used as a dessert. It is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the melon of the Jews, mentioned 
in many parts of the Bible. The juice of this 
fruit is very cooling, and is said to do well for 
a cooling drink in typhus fever.— Powell 
j>anj. Prod . Eng. Cyc . p. 253. Jaffrey. See 
Vegetables of Southern India, 


CUCURBITA LAGENARIA, Linn. 


Lagenaria vulgaris, Serr. 


Kodoo 

Beng, 

Bellashora 

Maleal. 

Laoo 


Kaddu 

Ters. 

Toomba 


Ulavoo 

Sans. 

IIurreakaddn,DuK. Sind. 

Teao 

Sind. 

Quara tanvil 

Egypt. 

Diyalaba 

Singh. 

„ ra’davar 


Shora kai 


Dubha dibhe 


Cliuraykai 

Tam. 

Bottle Gourd 

Eng. 

Anapa kaia 

Tel. 

White pumpkin 


Ala burn 

» 

Calabash 

J7 

Anuga kaya 

99 

Kaddu 

Hind. 

Gubba kaya 

99 

Torara kaddu 

„ 

Ivunda muga 

9| 

Labo arnbou 

Malay. | Nelanuga 



Several varieties of this are largely culti¬ 
vated in India and are eaten dressed in different 
ways. The long white gourds are hollowed out 
and made intobu<»ysfor rafts for crossing rivers. 
The large round kind are used for making a 
kind of stringed instrument like a “sitar”, call¬ 
ed in Tamul Kinnayri, and are hence termed 
Kinnayri Chooraykai. A longer and narrow 
sort are employed in making the wind instru¬ 
ments called in Tamul Maghadi with which 
the snake-men (Pamoo Poodarer, Tam.) entice 
snakes from their holes. In China the dried 
bottle-gourds are tied to the backs of children 
on board the boats to assist them in floating if 
they should unluckily fall overboard. The 
dried outer rind of the fruit is hard, and is 
used as a bottle called the fakir’s bottle. A 
wild variety Tita-Laoo, is poisonous .—Yoigt 
Ainslie 1 s Materia Medica , p . 172,238, 

CUCURBITA LOBATA. 

Tinda, Panjab, 

In the Punjab this is a small round gourd 
when young, at which time it makes a most 
delicious vegetable for the table: the fruit is 
not bigger than a small turnip .—Powell 
Hand Booh 
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CUORA. 


CUDDAPAB. 


CUCURBIT A MAXIMA. Ducu. IK. <fc A . 

Oucurbita melopepo, ito.i’6. iii. 719. 

Suphura Kumra Beng. A1 ? Kama war. 

Sufri Kumra ,, Daghan Ladak. 

Shvvmphayur.g Bukm. Shakari or Shakara 
Pha yung kha „ shora Maleal. 
Large common pump- Kudu safcd Puna. 

kin Eng. Pushiuy kaia Tam. 

Common large gourd „ ,, kiray „ 

Melon „ Guuiaddikaia Teia 

Red or Spuasli gourd „ „ kura ,, 

Mitha Kaddu ? Uind. Kmlimandamu : Ba- 

Ilahva „ ? „ I gala; erra gummadi „ 

Cultivated throughout India, in Kashmir 
up to G000 or 0000 feet, and in Ladak up to 
10,500 feet. It is made to trail over houses 
and trees. It needs much water and good soil. 
The fruit is very large ; when boiled it 
tastes like a young carrot, and is used in 
various ways ; its leaves are boiled as greens. 
— Voigt 59 Dr. J. L. Stewart Gen. Med. Top. 

p. 200. 

CUCURBIT A OVIEERA. Linn. 

Vegetable marrow Eng. | Simaipusmi kai Tam. 
Egg bearing gourd „ | 

This is the most wholesome of the cueur- 
bitacese, and is largely grown by the market 
gardeners of India. It is said to be indigenous 
at Astrachan : it is an excellent vegetable of easy 
culture in good rich soil .—Jo fry, Voigt, p. 59. 
See Vegetables of Southern India. 

CUCURBIT A PEPO. Roxr, Syn. of 
Bcnineasa cerifcra, Savi. See Cucumber seed 
oil, Cucurbitacere. Gourds. Oil. 

CUOIU AMIJOINENS1 S,Dand. A tortoise 
of Malacca and Tenasserim of the family Tes- 
t udinidie,order Chelonia, Section A. or shield¬ 
ed Reptiles, which may be thus shown 
SwJ. A. Cataphracta. Shielded Reptiles. 

ORDER. CHE LON I A. 

Fam. Testudinida\ 

Teatudo Iwlica, Gmrt. (Jalap. 
u radiata, SImo. Madajr. 

M stellata, Shaw. Vizag, 

,, platynotus, Hli/th. Burilwan. 

,, elmigata, Myth. Arakan/lVijasseriui, 
Uoumpus Horslieldii, Gray. Afghanistan. 

Fam. Gcoemydidm 
Manouria Emys, Gray. Moidcn. 

Geoemyda guvndis, Gray. Teua^erirn. 

„ trieannata, Blylh. Chaibassa, 

Cuora Amhoinensis, Band. Malacca, Tenasscrim, 
Cyclemis orbiculata, Ikll. Burmali. 

Fam. Einydidm. 

EmyB nucbalis, Blylh. .Java. 

„ Hamiltonii, Gray. Calcutta. 

„ trijuga, Schweiyg. Arakan, Madras. 

a nigra, Myth. Tenasscrim. 

„ feeba). 

Tetraonyx Lessonii,. Calcutta, Tenasscrim, Bum. 

and Bib, 

llatagur litieatus, Gray, S. E. India, 

„ thungii, Gray. Calcutta. 

>> dhongoka, Gray. Central India. 

„ berdmoroii, Blyth. Pegu. 

u ocellata, Bum. Calcutta. 

„ trivittata, Bum. Nival. 
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Pangshura tectum, Bell. Calcutta, 

„ ten tori, Gray. Indus. 

„ flaviveuter, Gunth. Bengal. 

,, Smith, Gunth . Bengal. 

Platysternnm megacephalum, Gray. Martabau. 

Fam. Trionyeidsu. 

Emyda granosa, Gray. Calcutta. 

„ Ceylonensis, Gray. Ceylon. 

Triouyx Gangeticus, O. and V. Bengal. 

„ Guntherii, Gray. Arakan. 

Chitra Indica, Gray, llooghly. 

Fam. Chelonida.*. 

Sphargis coriacea, Linn. Teuasnerim coast. 

Careita imbricate, Rchwgg. Bay of Bengal. 

Capua olivacea, Eschs. Bay of Bengal. 

Chelmiia virgata, Schioeigy. Bay of Beugal. 

CUDBEAR, is a powder procured from 
the Licheu tartaricus, a plant found in Iceland, 
used iu dyeing violet, purple, or crimson. 
Its colors are not durable when it is employed 
alone, and it is therefore used as a body to 
other expensive dyes, as indigo, cochineal, 
ike,, making them more lively. It is used but 
little by the Chinese, and the demand in 
that market is not great.— Compendious De¬ 
scription. See Dyes. 

(JUDD A LORE, a town on the Malabar 
j coast, in lat. 11° 43 N., long. 79* 50' E.~ 
IJorsburgh. 

CUDDAM. Hind. Nauclea cadaiuba, pro¬ 
perly Kaddmnba. 

CUDI) APAlf, one of the two great collec- 
torates (Bellary the other,) into which the 
Ceded Districts are divided. It lies be¬ 
tween Lat. 13° 5' and 16° 20' Long. 77° 48' and 
79° 50'. It is bounded on the north by part 
, of the Kurnool country and the district of Gun- 
! toor, on the south by Mysore and North Arcot, 
on tiie west by Bellary and Kurnool, and on the 
east by Nell ore and part of North Arcot. Of 
I the great religious institutions in the south of 
! India are Sri Sailam in Cuddapab, Conjeveram, 
j Chellamhram, Srirangam, &c. There are also 
| many religious edifices of great architectural 
j merit, very worthy of being depicted and pre- 
| served for the beauty of their sculpture and ele- 
| gance of their design,such asthestone mantapam 
in the fort at Vellore,latterly used as an arsenaL 
the temples at Tanjorc, Gangondaram and 
Tribtmwanam, the ruins of Bijanagar* the pa¬ 
godas at Leepichi in Beilary, and of Tarpatry 
in Cuddapab, with nmny others equally worthy 
of admiration, in secluded and desert places, 
little known beyond their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, which would doubtless reward the 
institution of careful inquiries. Nearly all 
the finest buildings of early times have been 
constructed of stone, while the edifices erected 
within the past 500 years, comprising some 
of the most stupendous piles at present 
to be met with, are of brick. If the range 
of inquiry is extended to Hyderabad and 
Mysore, the list might be greatly extended. 
The Nizam’s territories comprehend the 
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CULLEN. 


CULLENIA EXCELSA. 


seats of some of the greatest and most power¬ 
ful sovereignties of the Dekhan, such as 
Calyan, the capital of the Western Chalukya 
and Bijala raya dynasties; Devagiri, or Deu- 
ghur, the capital of the Yadava; Warangal 
that of the Kakateya; and the great mahom- 
medan principalities of Gulburgah, subse¬ 
quently split into the subordinate powers of 
Bijapur the Adil Shahi, Ahmednaggar Nizam 
Shahi, of Golconda Kutub Shahi, Berar Imad 
Shahi and of Beder Birud Shahi, He. 

The town of Cuddapah, in L. 14* 28'8* 
N., L. 78° 48' E, is north-east of Madras, 
364 feet above the sea. It gives its name 
to a revenue collectorate with a population 
of 1,451,921. Cuddapah town is situated 
in a fork of land about seven miles to the west 
from the union of the Nallamallai and Yella- 
mallai ranges of hills. It has hilly and level 
lands, and much black soil suited for indigo 
and cotton growth, but few trees. The Peunar 
river flows through it. The soil is saline. 
Diamonds are washed for in its rivers. 

CUDDOOalso KaliKutki, Guz. and Hind. 
Ilelleborus niger. 

CUDI1LE PAS JAN YENNAI. Tam. Oil 
of Sterculia foetida. 

CUERO. Sp. Leather. 

CUFIC WRITING. See Khalifah. 

CUIR, Fr. Leather. 

CUIR DE RUSSIE. Fn. Russia leather. 

CUIVRE. Fr. Copper. 

CUIVRE JAUNE, also LAINOD. Fr. 
Brass. 

CULA. Sanso. A race. 

CULAKA, also KUTAKA, also VE- 
SIIAMOSTI BEJUM. Sans. Nnr vomica. 

CULEMBERllf, or CALAMBERRI. 
Singh. Calamander wood. 


body of Mahrattas in December 1805, when 
four guns, with all their camp and baggage 
were captured. He was present at the at¬ 
tack and capture of St. Denis, Isle of Mauri¬ 
tius and Bourbon in 1810, and with the force 
employed against Kurnool in 1815. He at¬ 
tained the rank of Colonel on 1st October 
1842, and he died on the twentieth anni¬ 
versary of this event* Pie was gazetted a 
Lieutenant General on the 11th November 
1851. He was endowed with literary and 
political abilities of a very high order, and his 
diplomatic skill would have won undoubted 
laurels in a moro stirring arena than Travancore, 
even in the most trying times. As a geologist 
and man of science he was favourably knowu 
to the scientific world ; and the papers contri¬ 
buted by him to the journals of various learned 
societies have been among the most valuable 
and interesting that have appeared in those 
publications. He was a warm patron of 
science, and spared neither expense nor in¬ 
dividual effort in promoting the cause, and 
advancing scientific investigations. He had 
been on the staff of Sir Frederick Adam, Go¬ 
vernor of Madras, and subsequently Commis¬ 
sary General of I he same Presidency. On the 
decease of Lieutenant Colonel T. Maclean, 
General Cullen was appointed Resident of 
Travancore and Cochin on the 8th September 
1840, and retired on the 11th January I860 ; 
so that he remained in office for nearly 20 
years. His total period of service extended 
over 58 years and 8 months, spoilt in India, 
with the exception of a furlough of 3 years 
and one month to England. During his tenure 
of office as Resident Jie succeeded in establish¬ 
ing the influence of the Government in the 
councils of the native states, on a solid and 


CULLEN, General, of the Madras Artillery, 
long a Resident at the court of the rajah of 
Travancore ; for half a century a distinguish¬ 
ed contributor to physical science in India. 
Author of Geological features from Madras to 
Bellary, Mad. Lit. Trans. 1827, vol, I, part 
I, 33. Account of the fall of rain at different 
stations on the Western Ghauts, Rep. Brit. 
Ass. 1844, 1846, vol. 11.23. On the influ¬ 
ence of trees on climate. Mad. Lit. Trans, 
vol. XV, 450. He was an old and faithful 
soldier—-one of the number who assisted the 
late East India Company in laying the found¬ 
ations of an empire which has become the 
wonder of modern civilization. He was of 
the season of 1804. He served in the field at 
Candeish and Berar in 1805 and 1806 with 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force; was in com¬ 
mand of a brigade of 6 pounders with the 
2nd Cavalry aud 7th Regiment N. I. under 
Captain IL Scott at the surprise of a large 
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permanent basis ; and never at any former 
period of our rule was British ascendency in 
Travancore and Cochin greater than when he 
resigned his important charge into the hands 
of his successor. Born 17tli May 1785. He 
died at Aliepey on the 1st October 1862. 
CULLENIA EXCELSA. W. Ic. 

Durio Zeylanieus, Gardner- 
Kattoo-bodde Singh. I Malai kouji marara Tam. 
Kattoo lieritey;t „ | 

A tree of the southern part of the peninsu¬ 
la of India, and common in the Central Pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of from 2,000 
to 5,000 feet. It is a very large and tall tree, 
trunk straight, from 60 to 80 feet high. 
Wood white, rather open grained, apparent¬ 
ly not very good, but the outside wood 
only was examined. Under tho‘ microscope, 
its longitudinal section is very peculiar ; alto¬ 
gether such as Dr. Wight had not elsewhere 
observed. Dr. Gibson had not met with this 
tree within the Bombay bounds*—<0^ 
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CULTIVATION. 


CUMBLI. 


Wight and Gibson. Thwaites En. Plant. Zeyl. 
Part /. p. 28—9- 

CULLEN’S LIQUID FOR PRESERVING 
WOOD and iron is a mixture of coal tar, 
quick-lime, and powdered charcoal, in the 
proportion of two measures (by bulk) of 
the tar, to one measure of the lime and one 
of the charcoal. Lime is freely dissolved in 
coal tar, with which it forms a cement 


which takes readily to wood, brick, iron, 
or other building materials howevf’r wet, 
and which sets with nearly the cohesion of 
mortar or hydraulic lime. With the addition 
of the charcoal, mixed in an exceedingly 
fine state, it is found that white ants, 
which attack and destroy creosoted wood, 
were effectually excluded, carbon, it appears, 
being especially poisonous to them. Six. pieces 
of deodar, or Himalaya pine, were buried 
in a place particularly infested with white I 
ants, three of the pieces being protected by 


Cullen’s preparation, and the three others | 


being left in their natural state. At the ond 
of five months, the blocks were dug up, when 
those which had been coated were found to be 
as sound as when put down, while those which 


had been left unprotected were foimd riddled 


with the perforations of the ants. 


In the case of iron, creosote is believed to 


be a complete protection in ordinary soils, 
but in the saltpetre soil of the provinces of 
India,creosote is said to be of no use whatever. 
Six pieces of thin iron were buried, three being 
coated with Cullen’s preparation, while the 
others were left as they were cut from the 


CULTIROSTRES. A tribe of birds. 

Fam Ardead®. 

Sub Fam. Tantalinae 6 gen. 7 sp., viz. 1 Falcin- 
ellus; 1 Geronticus ; Thoakiornis; 2 Tantalus ; 1 
Platalea; 1 Anastomus. 

CULU. Tam. also CULUTU. Sans. 
Dolichos unifiorus- 

CULZUM. See Kulzum. 

CUMARA GUPTA. Sec Gapta: Gupta; 
Inscriptions, p. 378. 

CUMBETA, In hindu astronomy the solar 
sign Aquarius. 

CUMBHAYONI. In explanation of the 
analogy between the vessels emblematic of the 
Isis of the Nile and the Ganges, there is a 
festival sacred to the sage Agastya, who pre¬ 
sides over the star Canopus, when the sun 
enters Virgo (Kaniya). The ‘‘camacumpa” is 
then personified under the epithet cumbha- 
yoni, and the votary is instructed to pour 
water into a sea-shell, in which having placed 
white flowers and unground rice, turning his 
face to the south, he offers it with this invoca 
tion : “ Hail, Cumbhayoni, born in the 

sight of Mitra and Varuna (the sun and water 
divinities), bright as the blossom of the cusa 
(grass), who sprung from Agni (fire) and 
Marnta.” 

CUMBI. Tam. Tel. Gardenia Incida, 

Dikamilli, Duk. Guz. Cumbipisin Tam. 

Hind. 

The gum is a strong disagreeable smelling 
gum-resin; procurable in most Indian bazars. 
It is much used by native doctors as an exter¬ 
nal application, when dissolved in spirits, for 
cleaning foul ulcers. It is now used by some 


original plate; the coated iron was completely 
protected for the time tried, whereas the 
pieces put down in their ordinary state were 
found to have boon much rusted. 

CULILAWAN HARK is obtained from 
several species of Cimiamomum trees. 

CULLI MULAIAN. Tam. Caralluma 
adscendens. 

CULNA H, a town on the Bhngarathi river. 
CULTIVATOR, 

Ryot Hind. | Glapa Tib. 

The cul tivators of India belong to a few races, 
the Jat,the Kunbi, the Kurmi,the Mali and the 
Vellala. The ryot or cultivator is the proprietor 
ofthe soil inMe’war. He compares his right there 
to the “ a'khye d’hooba” which no vicissitudes 
can destroy. He calls the land his bapota or 
patrimonial inheritance. He has Menu in 
support of his claim, as he says, “ cultivated 
land is the property of him who cut away the 
wood, or who cleared and tilled itan ordi- j 
nance binding on the whole hindoo race, and 
which no international wars or conquest could 
overturn.— Tod’s Rajasthan , Vol i. p, 496. 

CULTIVATION. See’Agrioulture. Coffee, 
Flax, Hemp, Indigo, Opium, Tobacco. I 
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European practitioners in case of worms m 
! children.— Faulkner. 

! CUMMA or CAMBIA, Gas. Careya 
arborea 

CUMBI-PISIN. Tam. Gum of Gardenia 
lucida. 

CUMBLE PALLAM. Tam. Mom indica, 
the mulberry fruit. 

CUMBLL Guz. Hind- Kamli, also written 
Cumul and Carnal, and also called Camaline, 
is from the Sanscrit kamal, a blanket, a 
coarse woollen blanket worn universally by 
the peasantry of all India, and sold at Rs. 1J 
to Rs 100. Cumblies are woven in almost every 
district of India of the wool of the country, 
which is spun by hand. The yarn is sized with 
the juice ofthe common squill; the woof is bea¬ 
ten with a hand batten (in the way that 
sailors adopt in forming mats for protecting 
the rigging) no reed being used : a finer de¬ 
scription of cumbly of which the sepoy cloaks 
were formerly made is manufactured at Bellary 
or in its neighbourhood. The Mysore cum- 
lies are of superior quality, in black and 
white colours, and are sold at from Rupees 
25 to 100 each ; ordinary sizes 4 to 20 Rs 
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CUMIN SEED. 


CUNEIFORM CHARACTER. 


each. Bcllary cumblies are well made, but 
are not of so high value as those of the 
Mysore District; they are 6 cubits long by 3. 
The eumbly is usually made in pieces of two 
or three feet broad, and five or six or more 
long, and generally very coarse, of a dark or 
black colour. Sometimes, however, they are 
manufactured larger, and finer, and striped, 
or spotted, black and white. There may be 
some connection between the Sanscrit word 
Kamal and the Grecian Chlamms, and the 
Latin Chlamys. It is barely possible also it 
may not be unconnected with the Arabic 
Kamis, from which we have the Italian 
Oamicia, the Portuguese Camisa, and the 
French Chemise. The Chlamys was generally 
like the Curniil, made of wool, and in shape 
it was much the same, being half the breadth 
of its length, A similar connection may per¬ 
haps exist between the Persian and llindee 
vSuya, the Latin Sigum, and the modern 
Spanish Say a. Good cumuls are made in 
Ulwur and in the neighbourhood of Meerapor 
in Meerut- The Sansla Cumul of Meerut 
sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shorn 
about three days after their birth .—Elliot 
Sapp. Gloss. Hindu Injanticidc, p. 1 Do. 

CUMRI. Tam. Pencilharia spicatn. 

CUM RDM, a town in the eastern part of 
the Cuddapah district,has a tank seven or eight 
miles in circumference. 

CUMIN. The black cumin of Scripture is 
the Nigelia sativa, the piXavSiov of Hip¬ 
pocrates and Dioscorides. The Helleborus 
niger however has also been named cumin. 

CUMIN DKS PRES. Fit. Caraway seed. 

CUMINO. It. Cumin seed, | 


CUMIN SEED. 


Kamnn; Kemun, 

An. | 

Homerou 

Gr. 

Zira, iira safari, 

J>ENQ, 

Aithiopikon 

„ 

Gv7. Hind. Pf.rs. 

Kammon 

IIkb. 

Zee-ya 

l)ze-ya 

Buum. 

,, 

Cumino, Comino It. 

CnminumCywinuin Lat. 

Jiraga, 

Can. 

.1 in tan 

Mai, a. 

Kummcn 

Dan. 

Coruinho 

Pout- 

Shah zira 

Duk. 

Jirana, Jiraka,Ajaji San- 

Komyn 

Dut. 

Jeruka 

>» 

Common Cumin 

Eng. 

Dnru 

Singh. 

White Cumin 

„ 

Coraino 

Sr. 

Cumin 

Fr. 

Siragmn 

Tam. 

Kumin 

Ger. 

Jilakarra 

Tel. 

Kuminon 

Gr. 

Kemmum 

Turk, 


Cumin seeds, the fruits of Cuminum 
cyminum, are of an ash-grey or light brown 
colour,oval, linear, flat on one side, convex and 
striated on the other, aromatic, odour dependent 
on a volatile oil which is stored up in the 
seed-coat. Taste warm, bitterish, and aromatic, 
but not so agreeable as anise. The albumen 
is insipid. The plant is probably a native 
of Asia, and was made known to the Greeks 
from Egypt, It is extensively cultivated in the 


East, but has long been introduced into the 
south of Europe, Sicily and Malta. This is 
found in the Sutlej valley between Ram pur 
andSungnam at an elevation of 7,000 to 9,000 
feet. Abundant in pasture, seeds, exported to 
| the plains. 16 ewts. of the fruit yield about 44 
! lbs. of the oil, which lias a pale yellow colour 
land is limpid, of a disagreeable smell and 
! acrid taste. Sp. Gr, 0. 345. The seeds are 
used as a condiment in India, and tho oil is 
used in medicine; it is a stimulant carmi¬ 
native. Tho seeds were formerly much em¬ 
ployed as an external application in Emphistruiu 
and Cataplasm* Cummi, and still by Jews in 
the process of circumcision. The seed is par¬ 
ticularly prized by the mahomedans, who sea¬ 
son their cakes with it. Dr. Ainslio thought 
that much of what is u*,cd in Madras was 
brought from China, and from the Guiph of 
Persia.— Dr*, Ainsfie. Mat, Med. p . 266. Uoxb. 
292. Hoyle. Steivart. Mason . Cley horn. 
O'Shauqhntssy , />. 367, Faulkner. McCulloch. 

CUM IS. See Koh. 

CUMMI MAUAM, Tam. Gmelina arborea. 

CUMMUL, properly COMMAL. Tam. an 
article of female jewellery. 

C[JMMUM,a town in the Cuddapah district, 
its tank is seven or eight miles in circumference. 

CUMPAS —1 a light brown coloured wood 
of Penang, a large tree ; used only for planks. 

CUMHBANJ). Hind, Waist belt, literally 
a loin girder. Kamar-bandhim means lite¬ 
rally to gird up the loins. 

CUMURUNGA ok KAMAllANGA. Bkng. 
Averrhoa carnmbula. 

CUNDA, properly Canda Gadda. Tia. 
Root of Taoca pinnatifida. 

CUNDALAH FALL A IT—? a bamboo 
coloured wood of Travancore ; used for making 
sandals. 

CIJNDAL PANI MARAM. Tam. Caryota 
urens, 

CUNDAMANNI. Tam. Abrus prccatorius. 

CUNDAPORE RIVER, on the coast of 
Canara, in lat. 13° 3 ( J' N.,is only navigable 
by boats.— Jlonburgh . 

CUND BARANGHI. Duk. See Gunta 
baringa. 

CUNEIFORM CHARACTER, also called 
the arrow-headed, also the wedge-shaped 
character, was used for the Bactro-Medo- 
Persian language of the dynasty of the Ache- 
menidse. It was first- observed at Be-situn, a 
little village at the foot of rocky mountains, 
which are covered with bas reliefs that were 
first decyphered by Burnouf and Lassen, after¬ 
wards by Rawlinson. The most important of 
the inscriptions is the list in the Naksh-i-Rus- 
tum of the Iranian nations subject to Darius, 
which the Persiaifs attribute to the chisel 
of their famous sculptor Farhad. A descrip- 
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tion of them is to bo found in Sir John Mal¬ 
colm’s Persia. Enormous marble capitols of 
columns are to be seen at Besitun. There 
are two tablets. The one containing a muti¬ 
lated Greek inscription, declaring it to be the 
work of Gotarzes ; the other a Persipolitan 
sculpture, adorned with nearly 1,000 lines of 
cuneiform writing, exhibiting the religious 
vows of Darius Jlystaspes after his return 
from the destruction of Babylon, on the re¬ 
volt of its udapati or governor, Nebuk.nl- 
nazzar, the son of Nebunet. Both C’tesias 
and Isodorc mention a statue and pillar of Se- 
miramis at Baptane, but the sculptures of 
Seniiramis and the inscription in Syriac 
characters have wholly disappeared. Bngliis- 
tan is traditionally described as the pleasure 
grounds of Seniiramis. According to Sir H. 
.Uawlinson—D’Anville first suggested the 
identity of Be-situn with the Bughistane of 
the Greeks, and there are good grounds, 
from the ancient notices of this place, for 
supposing him to bo correct. Etymologi¬ 
cally considered, tho evidence is even more 
striking. To solve all difficulties it may, 
perhaps, he adds, be admitted that the 
sculpture did really exist in the lower part 
of the rock, scarped by the Assyrian queen ; 
and that Khosroo Parvcz, when he was pre¬ 
paring to make the scarped surface the back 
wall of his palace, and for that purpose began 
to excavate deeper in the mountain, destroyed 
the sculptures, and removed all further trace 
of them. With regard to the pillar of Seniiramis 
it is very curious that an Oriental writer of the 
loth century should describe tho rock of 
Besitun, from his own observation, as though 
it were sculptured in the form of a minareh, 
or minaret. Certainly nothing of the kind 
now remains. The cuneiform or wedgc-like- 
vvriting sculptures that still exist, are sup¬ 
posed to record inscriptions of the times 
of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes and Artnxcrxes. 1 
They have beeu discovered on tho soli¬ 
tary monument of Cyrus, on the Murg- 
hub, on the ruins of Pcrscpolis, on the 
rocks of Besitun, near the frontiers of Media ; 
and on the precipice of Van in Armenia. 
Grotefend in 1802 first ascertained that these 
were letters, and to be read from left to right, 
but Munfccr, Tychsen, Burnouf, Lassen and 
Kawlinson, have laboured so that we now 
have translations, grammars and dictionaries. 
Their language is ancient Persian, before that 
of the Zend, whichyrepresents the Persian lan¬ 
guage previous to the time of Darius. The 
existence of bricks with cuneiform characters 
among the rivers of Balkh, General Ferrier 
says, had been remarked by previous travellers, 
and is of much interest, as he adds, no other 
similar relics are known so far to the east. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson suggests that they may 
belong to the Kushan (a famous Scythian 
race) who held Balkh in remote antiquity, 
and whose bricks, stamped with cuneiform 
Scythic legends, are also found at Susa, and 
on the shores of the Persain Gulf. M. Ferrier 
found great numbers of baked bricks, nearly 
three feet long and four inches thick, scattered 
about the citadel of Furrali, an ancient town 
which was plundered by Cheimis Khan. That 
their origin was certainly anterior to that of 
the town was plainly indicated by tho in- 
sciiptions upon them, in the cuneiform cha¬ 
racter. The existence of bricks with cunei¬ 
form characters at Furrali is very important, 
and is not mentioned by any other traveller. 
Tno size of tho bricks is also remarkable. The 
only [dace where bricks of so large a size 
have been found is in the kitchen of Sarda- 
rnpalus, at Calah or Nimrod. Bunsen says 
the first cuneiform character was Median or 
west Iranian, and is to be distinguished from 
the language of the Zend books, which is East 
Iranian or Old Bactrian, worn down .—Bunsen 
iii. [). 457. 570, Ed. Ferrier . Journ. p. 207, 
393. 

CUNG CIJNG TAOIJ, a group of islands 
in the gulf of Pe-Tche-Lee. 

C UNO HI LAM. Tkl. Dammer. 

CUNGHU. Sans. Pencillaria apicata. 

CUNGNI. Hindui. Sharia italica. 

CUNG-QUA, a resting place for travellers, 
or rather for officers of government in Lew 
Chew. The Cuug-qua corresponds very near¬ 
ly to flte Turkish khan, except that, being 
used only by persons of some consideration, it 
is in every respect far more neat and elegant. 
The house resembles a private dwelling of the 
better class .—American Expedition to Japan , 
pay? 189. 

CUNJAN KOBE. Tam. Basellaalha, 
Ocimum album. 

CUNNINGHAM. Four brothers of this 
name, sons of Allan Cunningham, sought a 
career in India, two of whom rose to distinc¬ 
tion. 

Cunningham, J. D. An officer of the Bengal 
Engineers, an extensive contributor, chiefly 
of Archeological subjects, to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A distinguish¬ 
ed antiquary, statist, and geographer ; Resi¬ 
dent at Bhopal. Ob. 1851. Author of Descrip¬ 
tion of Kuna war in the Bl. As. Trans, vol. 
XIII. part 1.1844.—On the ruins of Putha- 
ree, Ibid, 1848, vol. XVII. part 1, 305.— 
On the lingam of Bhojpur, Ibid, 154.— Notes 
on the antiquities within the districts of the 
Bhopal agency, &c., Ibid, 1847,739— History 
of the Seikhs. Lond. 1829 ; Cal. Rev. No. 
XXIL—On the ruins of the Buddhist city of 
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Samkassn, Lond. As. Trans, vol. VII. 231 : 
As. Trans, vol. VII. 

Cunningham, Capt. A„ of the Bengal Engi¬ 
neers. Author of Discovery of Buddhist city 
of Samkassa, Lond. As. Trans, vol. VII 242. 
—Journal of a trip through Kulu and Laliul 
to the Chumureri lake, in Ladak, Bl. As. 
Trans. 1848, vol. XVII. 201.---Memorandum 
detailing the boundary between the territories 
of Maharaja Goo lab Sing and British India, 
Ac., Ibid, 295.—Verification of the itinerary 
of Hwan Thsang through Ariana and India, 
Ibid, 473.—Proposed archaeological investiga¬ 
tion, Ibid, 535.—Description of ancient gems 
and seals from Bactria, the Punjanb, and 
India, Ibid, 1841, 147.—Essay on the Arian 
order of architecture, as exhibited in the tem¬ 
ples of Kashmir, Ibid, 1848,241.—Descrip¬ 
tions of, and deductions from the consideration 
of, some new Bactrian coins, Ibid, 1840, vol. 
IX. 867,1217.—BhilsaTopes, London 1858. 
Dr. Bmt’s Catalogue. 

CUNNINGIIAMIA SINENSIS.K. Be. A 
tree of Japan. 

CUNNINGIIAMIA LANCEOLATA. The 
lance leaved pine, in parts of China, is in great 
abundance ; indeed, the species, and the moro 
common Pinus sinensis, are almost the only 
trees of any size which grow in somo moun¬ 
tainous districts .—Fortunes Wanderings, p. 
38. See Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA, also SHAKHNI. Sans. See 
Mulu-karang vare patte, 

CUOJA. Ir. Hides, Leather, Cuojo di 
Bufalo. It. Buff. Cuojo di Russia. It. 
Russia Leather. 

CUON PRIMCEVUS. The wild dog of 
India. See Canis. Mammalia. 

CUP. Several of the drinking races of 
India and Asia still use the cup or piala 
to welcome the corning guest. Colonel 
Tod tells us, regarding the love of strong 
drink and indulgence in it to excess, so deep 
rooted in the Scandinavian, Asi, and German 
tribes, and in which they showed their Getic 
origin, that the Rajpoot is not behind his 
brethren either of Scythia or Europe. Though 
prohibited by ordinances which govern the 
ordinary hindu, the Rajpoot welcomes his 
guest with the rnunwar peala, or “ cup of re¬ 
quest/’ in which they drown ancient enmities. 
The heroes of Odin never relished a cup of 
mead more than the Rajpoot his madhva; 
and the bards of Scandinavia and Rajwarra 
are alike eloquent in the praise of the bowl, 
on which the Bardai exhausts every metaphor, 
and calls it ambrosial, immortal. “The 
bard, as he sipped the ambrosia, in which 
sparkled the ruby seed of the pomegranate, 
rehearsed the glory of the rajput race. Even 
\ in the heaven of Indra the hindu warrior’s 
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; paradise, akin to Valhalla, the Rajpoot, has 
his cup which is served by the Apsara, the 
twin sister of the celestial Hebe of Scania. 
“ I shall quaff full goblets amongst the gods,” 
says the dying Getic warrior, “I die laughing” 
are sentiments which would be appreciated by 
a Rajpoot. Cups in use with the Tibetans 
ave made of maple knots produced on the 
maple by the Balanaphora.— Tod's Rajasthan , 
vol. /, p. 377. See Cupra. 

CUPAMENI. Tam. Tel. Acalypha Indica. 
CUPANIA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Sapindace® ; C. pcntapbylla 
is figured in Wight’s leones; C. Imvis grows 
in Bourbon and Mauritius; C. Madagaacarien- 
sis grows in Madagascar— Voigt 945. 
CUPANIA CANESCENS. Pers. 

Mo)ina?acanescen8,/M | Sapindus tetraphyllus, Val. 
Amba curb. Maiir. 

A tree of the Circars and Kandallali, and 
common in the upper ghat jungles of the 
Bombay side. Wood of average quality, white, 
not equal to Sapindus rubiginosus, and does 
not bear exposure.— Drs. Roxb. Gibson, 
Voigt p. 94. 

CUPANIA ROXBURGIIII, Wight. 

Sell Icichera pentapetala, Roxb. ii. 275. 

A tree of Sylhefc.— Voigt 94. 

CUPANIA SAPIDA. Cambkss. 

Bligliia sapida, Ron, 

This tree, a native of Guinea, is cultivated 
in India for its fruit. It is the “Akee” of 
Africa, and was introduced into the West 
Indies by Bligh.— Voigt, p. 94. 

CUPELA, also Poonag, also Takla. Hind. 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

CUPI. Tam. An article of female jewel¬ 
lery worn on the head. 

CUPI A CORYMBOSA, DC. syn. of Stylo- 
corync webera. 

CUPID, amongst the hindu deities, Kama 
takes the place of Cupid. Anangais a poetical 
epithet of the hindu Cupid, literally, in¬ 
corporeal, from an, privative, and anga, a 
body— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i. p. 255. See 
Grecian mythology. 

CUPPA-MAYNIYA. Singh. A plant, ac¬ 
cording to the natives, with which cats are 
so enchanted, that they play with it as they 
would with a captured mouse, throwing it into 
the air, watching it till it fall, and crouching 
to see if it will move. This is evidently the 
“ billi-lotan” of India, one of the cat-rolling 
plants, species of Valerian, Melissa or Nepeta. 

— Tern. Sk. Rat. History of Ceylon, p. 32, 33. 

CUPPAS. Goz. Hind. Cotton plant, bags 
for cotton. 

CUPPASIA. Guz. Hind. Cotton seeds. 
CUPPUM, Tam, The term, on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, for a fishing hamlet. 

CUPRA. A human skull, the calvarium, in 
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:he dialects pronounced cupar, qu. cup, in j 
Saxon l the calvarium. The cup of the Scaudi- j 
navian worshippers of Thor, the god of battle, 
was a human skull, that of the foe, in which 
they showed their thirst of blood,also borrowed 
from the chief of the hindu triad. liar, the 
god of battle, leads his heroes in the 
‘ red field of slaughter’ with the cupra in his 
hand, with which he gorges on the blood of 
the slain.— Tod. See Cup. 

CUPRESSU3, a genus of plants of the na¬ 
tural order Piuacea, of which there are several 
species. C. Australis, P.ers , is a tree of N. Hol¬ 
land ; C. fastigiata, Wall , C. funebris of 
China, and the Himalaya, C. glaiicn, Lam, the 
Goa Cedar tree of the gardens of Bombay and 
the Dekhan, a name also applied to the C. Lusi- 
tanicu, C. serapervirens, Lin., C. horizontal is, 
the spreading cypress, is a handsome species. 
The common cypress grows in the Hima¬ 
layas, in Italy, and the 8. E.of Europe, and 
in Mexico and the southern parts of N- Ame¬ 
rica : C. thuyoides is the white cedar of N. 
America, where its chips are used medici¬ 
nally as a stomachic, andC. torulosa, Lamb, is 
the twisted cypress of the Himalaya, Butan, 
and Neetee.— Drs. Voigt 568 ; Stewart, 222 ; 
Hogg. Veget. Kingdom ; Pur tune Tea Districts] 
Riddell Gardening. See Evergreens, 
cumssus FUNEBRIS. The funeral 

cypress, Eng. Grows in the Himalayas, and 
in China, and is a species of weeping cypress. 
It is a most beautiful tree. Fortune says, 
4 ‘ It was during one of my daily rambles that 
I saw the first specimen. About half a mile 
distant from where I was, I observed a noble- 
looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, 
having a stem ns straight as the Norfolk 
Island pine, and weeping branches like the 
willow of St. Helena. Its branches grew at 
first at right angles to the main stem, then 
described a graceful curve upwards, and bent 
again at their points. From these main bran¬ 
ches, others long and slender hung down per¬ 
pendicularly, and gave the whole tree a weep¬ 
ing and graceful form. It reminded me of 
some of those large and gorgeous chandeliers 
sometimes seen in theatres and public halls 
in Europe. Its stem was perfectly straight, like 
the Cryptomeria, and its leaves were formed 
like those of the well known arbor-vitae, only 
much more slender and graceful.— Fortune’s 
Tea District p. 61 and 62. 

CUPRES8US GLAUCA. 

C. Lusitanica P y I C. Pendula ? 

Saras. Duk. | Goa cedar. 

This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, 


tel-nut tree. Slips, if taken off before the 
commencement of the rains, and planted in 
beds shaded from the sun, take mot; each 
slip should be six inches apart, and if com¬ 
mon care is used, one-fourth of the plants will 
strike and grow. After that, they may be 
put out in nursery beds, at the distance of ono 
foot from each other, until required for trans¬ 
planting to where they are to remain; its leaves 
have a singularly glaucous colour.— Riddell, 
Gardening. Engl Cyc. p. 258. O’Shaughnessy , 
Bengal Dispensatory. 

CUB HESS US SEMPERVIREN3. Willdeu 

Shajr ul tlyat A had, Cypress Etfo. 

Saras Dck. Sarv Perb. 

Evergreen Cypress Eno. Saro Him 

The cypress tree is found in gardens in 
India and North America, but is a native 
of the warmer parts of Europe, though it has 
long been transferred to gardens for the sake of 
its deep coloured, evergreen branches and leaves. 
Among the ancient inhabitants of the Grecian 
Archipelago, it was customary, upon the birth 
of a daughter, to plant a Cupressetum, or 
grove of cypress trees, to bo given to her for a 
portion : lienee every plantation of this kind 
was called dos Jilin* , or a daughter’s dower. 
According to Evelyn, the timber of the 
cypress was of infinite esteem among the an¬ 
cients. It has been supposed that the dura¬ 
ble bridge built over the Euphrates by Semi- 
ramis was made of this material, and it is re¬ 
ported that Plato chose it to write his laws on, 
before brass itself. It is certain that it never 
rifts or cleaves but with great violence ; and 
the bitterness of its juice preserves it from 
worms or putrefaction. The gates of Constanti¬ 
nople, famous for having stood from the time 
of Constantine to that of Pope Eugene IV., a 
period of eleven hundred years, wore of cypress, 
and it is described as hard, elastic, and 
strong. It resists worms, and its odour repels 
insects from whatever may be contained in a 
cabinet or chest made of it. The tree grows 
in the outer Himalaya up to 5,000 feet, and 
attains a girth 6 to 8 feet, and a height of 
40 to 45 feet, and it also grows at Kabul, but 
Dr. Stewart says its wood is of no especial 
value there. Its fruits were formerly deemed 
astringent, and were much used in medicine, 
but are now obsolete. The oriental physicians 
used to send their patients labouring 
under lung diseases to breathe the air of 
Candia, where the cypress was abundant, in 
the persuasion that the emanations were parti¬ 
cularly wholesome. The precise period or the 
age to which the tree lives have not been clear- 


well adapted for border walks in a garden, ly ascertained. In some countries this tree is 
being always green, and a favorite with the na. planted over the graves of the dead ad an em- 
tives of India. It grows easily, and is gener- blem of immortality. There are several species 
ally planted alternately with the Areca or be- of this class of evergreen trees .—Dr. O’Shaugh* 
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nessy, p. 621. Dr. Irvine , p. 208. Eng. Cyc 
p. 258. Book of Trees, p. 200. Dr. J. L 
Stewart , p. 222. Hogg's Veg. Kingdom , p. 712. 
Foir/f, 558. 

CUPKIiiSSUS TORULOSA. ]). 1 )un. 

I)evi diar of Ravi. I Galla of Sutlej. 

Deodar Bk as and Suti.ej | 

This tree grows on the Ravi and Reas, oil 
the outer hills near the Sutlej, in Kullu, in 
Nynee Tal up to 8,000 feet, and Dr Stewart has 
seen a tree 120 feet high and 15 feet in girth. 
It grows also in Butani and Niti. The people 
assert that the wood lasts for centuries,but it 
seemed to him too soft to be durable, and it is 
too flexible for posts. In Nynee Tal it is used 
for roofs. In its eastern localities, the tree is 
deemed sacred, and is not felled, and in Ktillu 
images are made of its wood.— Fortune's Tea 
Districts , p. 304. Dr .«/. L, Stewart p. 222. 
Voigt, p, 558. 

CUPRUM. Lat. Copper, hence cupri- 
subucetas, Lat. Verdigris. Oupri Sulphas, 
Rlue Stone. Sulphate of Copper, the Cuprum 
vitriolatuin. 

CURUL1FEIDE. See Carpiuus. 

CURAO, also written Karan, seemingly from 
“karana,” to cause to do, tho term given 
among the Jat, G<>ojur, Ahir, and other 
races and tribes in Western Hindustan, to con¬ 
cubinage generally; but more especially to 
marriages of widows witli the brother of a de¬ 
ceased husband. The practice, which is also 
known to the eastwaid by the name of Oor- 
liuree, in the Deccan of Butliee; and, in 
other provinces, by the name of Dlmreecha, 
is followed among these classes, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who fornf these 
connections, cider brothers being prohibit 
ed from marrying their younger brother’s 
widows, but among the Jat of Delhi even this 
is not prohibited. The practice has been com¬ 
mon among several nations of the East. The 
Jews followed this custom, and in Egypt it was 
admitted for a childless widow to co-habit 
with a brother of the deceased husband. 
When the laws of Menu were enacted, 
Curao appears to have been a recognized insti¬ 
tution. But as is not unusual with the In¬ 
stitutes, there is much contradiction between 
the enactments relating to it. From a con¬ 
sideration of all the passages on the subject, 
it appears that failure of issue was the point 
on which the legality turned. Ho who was 
begotten according to law on the wife of a 
man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, after 
due authority given to her, is called the 
lawful son of the wife (Ch. IX., v. 176.) 
Erom the fact of Draupadi marrying the five 
Pandoo brothers, we learn that polyandry 
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must have prevailed amongst the races of 
that period; and if polyandry, the practice 
of Curao was, no doubt, not uncommon: iudeed, 
Vyasa. the compiler of the Mahabharata, was 
himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother. There is perhaps no 
circumstance which so strongly shows the 
northern descent of the deified heroes, as this 
marriage. Herodotus tells us that the practice 
prevailed among the nomadic Scythians, as it 
does at picsent among the Bhotia. The 
practice is adopted also by the Nair race of 
Malabar, between whom and the people of the 
Himalaya, Wilson tracts the obscure vestiges 
of a connection. 

Amongst the Jat, Goojur, and Ahir, children 
born Curao are considered legitimate, and are 
entitled to inheritance accordingly. Children 
begotten by the woman previous to Curao, 
except in the case of fraternal Curao, are 
known by the name of Kudliclura, and do not 
inherit the property of the father-in-law.— 
Elliot Sup. Gloss, gnoting Uechnches Phil, 
sur In Egyptians H Us Chinois . Selections from 
the Mahabharati^p. 8 and 66 . 

CURaYIA. also CUlUl.TA. Guz. Hind. 
Wriirhtia antidysenterica. Conessi Bark. 

CURB, also (JdUBUAR, the Curumhar race. 
See Cumin bar, Dravidian, India, Kurutnbar. 

CURBAN, Akau. A sacrifice. See Kur¬ 
ban, Sacrifice. 

CURCAS PURGANS. Adans. Syn. of 
Jatropha curcas, Linn. 

CURCULiGO. A genus of plants of tho 
nat. ord. Amaryllacem, the Narcissus tribe, 
of which are known in S. E. Asia 

C. brevifolia. C. malabaiica. C. plicata. 

0. en si folia (J. orehioidfs, 0. recurvata. 

C. graminifolia. O’, paucillora. (J. buuiatraua. 

(J. latifolia. 

C. brevifolia is the Musli-kund of Bombay. 

CURCULIGO ORC1JIOIDES. Gacrtn. 

Teluur luiidul, also Nila pana Malkal. 

Tamuli Be no. Mussali Sans. 

Siah Mmtli Duk. Nilanaimy kalangu Tam. 
Nia uiiisli Hind. Nallatadi Gadda Tel. 

This plant grows in the Eastern Archipe¬ 
lago, and in all parts of India along with 
other species or varieties. Its tuberous and 
wrinkled root is in a slight degree bitter and 
mucilaginous to tho taste, and is prescribed in 
electuary.— Roxb. Ains, Mat. Med. p. 04. 
CURCULIONIDiE. A family of coleoptera. 

CURCUMA. A genus of plants of the 
nat. order Zingiberacem, growing in the 
south and oast of Asia. The tubers of many 
species furnish a fecula which .is sold as 
East Indian arrow-root; amongst others may 
be named C. angustifolia, Roxb, grows in Tra- 
vancore, the N. and S. Koukans, Nagporo and 
Benares, and is that commonly used for the 
E, I. arrow-root. C. eaulina, Graham , of the 
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CURCUMA LONQA. 


Mahableshwar hills, furnishes the Maliab- 
leshwar arrow-root. C. pseudo-montana, 
Graham, yields Ratnagherry arrow-root and is 
probably Roxburgh’s C. montana and Royle’s 
C. kuchoor of Sirraore and Bisseliur. C. de- 
cipiens, Dalzell, C. zedoaria, Roxb., and C. 
amada, Roxb, grow on the western side of pe¬ 
ninsular India, and all yield feculas. C. 
rubescens, which grows in Bengal and Tra- 
vancore, and C. leucorrhiza are similarly used, 
The species known in the south and east of 
Asia are about forty in number, of which 
may be named 

serugiuea. ferruginea. plicata. 

amada. grandiflora. pieudo montana. 

angustifolia. latifolia, reclinata. 

aromatica. leucorrhiza. roacmana. 

attenuata. longa. rubeKceus. 

c»sia. montaua. strohiliua. 

caulina. neilgherriensis. viridiflora. 

cornosa, ornata. xanfchorrhiza, 

cordata. parviflora. zedoaria. 

elata. petiolata. 

East India arrowroot is procured in part 
from Cuicuma angustifolia, known locally in 
India, as Tikoor, and a similar kind of 
starch is yielded by C. zerumbet, C- rubes- 
cens, C. leucorrhiza and Alpinia galanga, the 
Galangal root of commerce. The particles 
of East India arrowroot are very unequal in 
size, but on the average are larger than those 
of West India arrowroot. ~Drs. Roxb. 
O'Shaughnessy , Voigt, Binlwood,Major Drury. 

CURCUMA AMADA, Roxb. i. 53. 

Amada Benu. Am Kaula 

Mango Ginger Eng. Kackoram Tel. 

Tommoti rauugaMALAY. 

A plaut ut Guzerat, Concan, Bengal, and 
Java: root used medicinally. The name of 
mango-ginger is given to this root from its 
peculiar smell while fresh. It is a gentle 
stimulant, but now only used as an article 
for seasoning food. Arukanla meaning “six 
eyes,” Shadgrandika “ six jointed,” are also 
given as syns. of Nulla ativasa or 0. caesia, 
and seem to be merely Sanscrit forms of the 
same word, both probably referring more cor¬ 
rectly to C. Zedoria or “ long zedoary.”— 
Roxb. Voigt , O'Shaughnessy, p. 649, 
CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxb, 
Narrow leaved Kuay kaiuug ; kua 

turmeric Eno. koghai Maleal. 
Tikhur, Tikor Hind. Kua-maoo; Kua- 
Kughai Maleal. kalang; kua Tam. 

This plant grows wild in all the hilly parts 
of the centre of the peninsula, in Central 
India, in the forests, extending from the 
banks of the Sone to Nagpore : abundantly 
on the Malabar coast, is cultivated about the 
districts of Patna, Sagur,' Benares and the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, also in Mysore, 
Vizagapatara, Sholapore, Mahabaleshwar, Gan- 
jam, Cochin and Tellicherry, and is used 
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by the natives for food. It has stalked 
narrow, knceokte leaves. Its tubers are 
found at the end of fleshy fibres, which meet 
together, forming a crown, and they yield an 
excellent arrowroot called the East Indian 
arrowroot of commerce. Mr. Rohde has 
brought arrowroot from the Kond race of 
Sumdah, which was obtained from the 
Curcuma montana and angustifolia, This starch 
has been prepared in large quantities on the 
western coast for many years, in Travan- 
core, Cochin and Canara, where the farina 
is extracted from the pendulous tubers 
of these and other species of Curcuma, and 
this excellent substitute for tho West Indian 
article might be produced in large quantities 
all over the peninsula. It is sold at 3s. id. the 
lb. The method of preparing the arrowroot is 
substantially the same from whichever plant 
it is extracted. The commercial value of the 
East Indian farina is very much below that 
of the Maraota arrowroot. It is less used as 
an article of diet, but is largely bought by the 
starch makers of London. Katchoora is a 
general name given to the genus Curcuma. 
The tubers should be planted in a good rich 
soil, about one foot apart, just before the rainy 
season ; and taken up as soon as the leaves 
are dry. Rats, porcupines, and wild hogs 
are very destructive to it, both when first 
planted, and also when ripe. Such tubers as 
are required for seed should be kept in a dry 
place in sand.— Roxb. i. 31. O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 6i9.Simmond's Comml. Products, page 351. 
Eng. Cyc. page 261. M. E. J. Reports. Ains - 
lie, p. 242. Rohde MSS . 

CURCUMA AROMATICA. Salisb. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. Roxb -; W. Ic. 

Bun Haldi Beng. I JungliHaldi Hind 

Wild Turmeric Eno. | 

Grows in Malabar and Bengal, and its root 
is used as a perfume, and also medicinally. It 
possesses tonic and aromatic properties,— Roxb* 
i. 23, Voigt. 563. 

CURCUMA LEUCORRHIZA.-— Roxb. 

Tikur, Hind. Beng. 

Grows wild in the forests of Behar, and 
at Bhagulpore arrowroot is made from its 
long straight roots, often a foot in length, and 
of a pale yellow inside, by rubbing them on a 
stone or beating them in a mortar, after which 
they are rubbed in water by the hand aud 
strained through a cloth ; the fecula having 
subsided, the water is poured off, and the 
arrowroot dried for use.— Roxb. i. 30. Voigt. 
564. O'Shaughnessy f p. 649. Eng. Cyc. p. 261. 

CURCUMA LONGA. Roxb .^Rheede. 

Amomum curcuma. Qrnel 
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CURCUMA RUBESCENS. 


CURDEE. 


Zirsud 

Ar. 

Manjella cua 

Maleal. 

Uruk us Baf’r 

„ 

Zard chobeh 

Pirs. 

Haldi Beng. Dux. Hind 

Karkurn 

»> 

Aririna 

Can, 

Haridra 

Sans. 

Halad 

Duk. 

Peeta 

,» 

Turmeric 

Eng. 

Haradul 

SlNGU. 

Long rooted 

» a 

Haran-kaha 

is 

Kupeiros Indikos Gr. 

Munjall 

Tam. 

Haradul 

Guz. 

Pasupu 

Tel. 

Koonhet 

Malay. 

Pampi 

>» 


Turmeric is grown all over India and the 
archipelago. It has large whitish flowers, with 
a faint tinge of yellow, the tuft greenish white. 
In cultivating it the ground must be rich, 
friable, and so high as not to be drowned in 
the rainy season; such astkeBengali ryots about 
Calcutta call Danga. It is often planted ou 
land where sugar-cane grew the preceding 
year, and is deemed a meliorating crop. The 
toil must be well ploughed and cleared of 
weeds, die. It is then raised in April and 
May, according as the rains begin to fall, into 
ridges nine or ten inches high, and eighteen 
or twenty broad, with intervening tronches, 
nine or ten inches broad. The cuttings or 
sets, consisting of small portions of the fresh 
root, are planted on the tops of the ridges, at 
about eighteen inches or two feet asunder. 
One acre mjuiresabout from nine hundred such 
sets, and yields in December and January 
about two thousand pounds weight, of the 
fresh root. The tubers are a deep orange 
inside, bitter and aromatic. The colouring 
lifter of the dried root is bright yellow, 
soiuolo in alcohol and water, and changed to a 
deep red by alkalies. White paper dyed by 
an alcoholic tincture of turmeric is a very 
sensitive test for alkalies. The root is used by 
the dyers in dyeing yellow and green, and it 
enters into manyoftbc religious ceremonies of 
the liindus. The entire, or the coiners of every 
new article of dress whether of man or woman, 
are stained before wearing it with a paste 
made of the root and water. Mixed with lime 
it forms the liquid used in the A rati cere¬ 
mony, for warding off the evil-eye. Women use 
it largely as a cosmetic, and some smear all 
the body with it as a detergent. It is a mild 
aromatic and carminative and is used as a con¬ 
diment in curries, the paste is applied to foul 
ulcers, and clothes dyed with it are deemed a 
protection against fever,andthe Javanese make 
an ointment of the pounded roots and rub it 
all over their bodies as a preservative against 
fever. With it, in conjunction with lime juice, 
the hindoos of the sect of Vishnoo prepare 
their yellow Tiroocboornum, with which they 
make the perpendicular mark on their fore- 
heads.—AiV*. Mat. Med. p. 203. Roxb. i. 32. 
ffShaughnessy p • 649. Royle. Cl6. Dr,.Shortt , 

CURCUMA RUBESCENS. Roxb. i. p. 28. 

Tikor, Brno. 
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A native of Bengal, Chittagong, Burmahand 
Pegu; the root is highly aromatic, but its 
chief use is for the preparation of Tikor —a 
very fine fecula, like arrowroot; which, in 
Travancore, constitutes an important article of 
food.— O'Shauglmmy, p. 649. 

CURCUMA ZE DO ARIA. Roxb. 

C. zerumbet Roxb. | Amomum zenunbet Kon. 


Zerambad; Jadwar Ar. 
Zadwar „ 

Mahfirfoen ,, 

Shuthif; Ban haldi 
lvakhuri; Karclm- 
ramu; Kakhura Bkno. 
Tim mi wen Bukm. 
Nirbisi Can. Duk. 
Kuchur: KardmraDuK- 
Guz. Hind. Sanso. Tel. 
Zedoary; Long 
leaved turmeric ; 
Round Zedoary; 

Long Zedoary Eng. 
Kakhura, Kackura IIind. 
Tomon Malay. 

Katun insLi kuaMAi.EAL. 
Zerumbad Beks* 


Nirbisha; Apaviska; 
Viskaka; Yuuaku- 


ridra 

Sans. 

Shoolika 


Sholi 

>, 

Carcliuraka 

n 

Carehura 

)i 

Satlii 

l) 

Wal kaha 
Hwihorupe calli 

Singh* 

kulla 

t> 

Kasturi manjal 

Tam. 

Kapuikieliili 

»> 

Palangkelaugu 
Kiclili gadda; 

M 

kneluira 

Tel. 


Kusthuri pasupu „ 
Tola kaaturi paaopu „ 


A native of Bengal, Chittagong and China. 
This is the round zedoary , all kinds of which 
resemble ginger in their medicinal qualities, 
but aro inferior to it in strength and agree- 
ableneas of flavour. Its flowers are largish, of 
a deep yellow, and at the top a bright crim¬ 
son tuft. This plant is supposed to yield the 
long zedoary of the shops; the powdered root 
is mixed with the powder of Cmsalpinia 
sapan to make the “ abir” or “ shagoo,” the 
red powder thrown about by hindoos in the 
lioli festival; the root is also used medicinally, 
Roxb. i. 20, Voigt 504. O'Shaughnessy p. 640. 

CCUCUMBARRY,a valley once filled with 
forest trees, DO miles west of Madras, near 
Nagery in the N. Arcot collectoratc. But the 
valley is deforested, though the conservator 
reported that if strict vigilance were not exercis¬ 
ed, the forest would disappear and the ryots 
will not only suffer from want of fuel, but the 
climatic efFect may be disastrous. 

CURDAPU. Tam. an article of jewellery. 

CURDEE Hind! Safflower Seed. Safflower- 


oil is a light yellow, clear oil, when properly 
refined or prepared it is used in India for 
culinary and other purposes, and deserves at¬ 
tention as no doubt it could become a staple 
import. It is used as a 1 drying oil,’ and it is 
believed to constitute the bulk of the celebrat¬ 
ed ‘ Macassar oil.’ The safflower seed is 
exported uuder the name of “curdee ” Safflower 
is sown in October, either alone, or along the 
edge of wheat crops, both light and heavy 
soils are adapted to it. It is cultivated in 
every village but not extensively. The oil is 
extracted by pressing. In Lucknow the cost 
of the seed, which is there called ‘Barre,’ 
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CURLEW ISLAND. 


CURRANTS. 


ia I8f seers per rupee, and the cost of the oil stratum being a rich mixture of open porous 
is from 3 to 4 seers per rupee.— Ex. 18G2. soil, composed of sand and vegetable mould. 

CURDUCHIA. Kurdistan, the ancient The northern half, on the western side, is 
Carduchia of Xenophon, a country more composed of a long granite ridge, with a per- 
fruitful in soldiers than in grain, but which pendicular drop to the sea, varying from 200 
from its strength and position commanded all to 300 feet. On the opposite side are three 
the western part of Persia. It is inhabited bays, the finest of which is Quarry bay, where 
by tribes who though tributary to Turkey the stones were prepared for the Alguada 
and professing mahomedanism, are virtually lighthouse. All the bays on the eastern side 
independent. Many are nomades. Sir John are perfectly protected from tho south-west 
Malcolm travelled through their country in monsoon, and the one on the western affords 
1810; and from what he had read and seen a free, open and safe place for boating during 
of its inhabitants, he formed the opinion that the north-east monsoon. Dr. Macpberson 
they had remained unchanged in their ap- strongly urged government to take an interest 
pcarance and character for more than twenty in the development of the island, but when 
centuries.— Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol . the Editor visited it in 1863, he reported it 
/, p. 10.5. Chatfield's Hindustan , p. 110. as wholly unsuitable for a sanitarium. 

CUREA, also KAUIA. Hind. A village, CURMA, in hindu mythology, the second 
from tho Arabic, assembling together, a con- incarnation of Vishnu in tho shape of a tortoise, 
course. Tho word is preserved in Cureat >See Avatar*. Vishnu. 

Mittoo, Cureat jSeek’hur, Cureat Dost, and CLIRMBOLE, Malayala, a tree of the 
Cureat Mendhoo, the names of purgiinahs in Canara forests, which grows to about twelve 
the province of Benares. or eighteen inches in diameter, and from fif- 

CURIA MURIA ISLANDS, on the Mali- teen to thirty feet high ; it is used by the 
ra coast of Arabia, were ceded to the British natives for house-work, and is considered a 
in 1854 by the Imam of Muscat. They are useful and durable wood.— Edye, M. and C. 
only valuable for deposits of guano. CURNUM, Tam. Tel. A village ac- 

CUR1EUSE, one of tho Seychelles, lies countant — Wilson. 
north of l’raslin in L. 4° 16' 8. CUSTARD APPLE SEED, called Sheri- 

CURIOSITIES, Under this general term f a h, disperses vermin. Flies arc reported 
arc included a great variety of articles pur- never se ttle on the tree or its fruit, though 
chased by those who visit China as articles ail f; a w jp attack both. Bugs have a great an- 
peculiar to the country. They consist chiefly tipathy to the leaves of the custard apple, 
of such things as pleaso the fancy, and are for aM( j tire aa id q U jt a Led in which they are 
the most part procured for ornamental pur- placed. The bruised seeds of tlm custard 
poses. Vases, pots, jars, cups, images, sta- apple are said to dispel bugs.— Tennant's 
tuettes, ornamental screens, plates, boxes, Ac. (jeylon. O' Shaughnessy . Hooker Him . 
made of copper, iron, bronze, clay, silver, por- Q{jBR \NTS 
celain, stone, lackered ware, or wood, of every u 

shape, size, and variety of workmanship, rings, de Corintha Fn. Passula) Corin- 

. 1 J , , . , i , \ r ’ Korintlien Germ. tluacoa Lat. 

stands and pedestals, lanterns, scrolls, Ac. Uve-passe de Cor- Korinka Bus. 

Ac. constitute most of the articles exported into It. j Opoek 

as curiosities. The amount is probably over I Pasas de Corinto Sp. 

$20,000 annually.— Hon'ble Mr. Monison's The currants of commerce consist of th° 
Compendious Description . Williams' Middle small dried grape, or berry, of species of vine> 
Kingdom . II. p. 400. cultivated in the Morea, Ionian islands, and 

CURIVADU. See Curruadu. some parts of Persia, &c. A currant, like 

CURKAPULIMARAM. Tam. Inga dulcis. the European red currant, called “rasta”, is 
Curkapuli Oil. Oil of Inga dulcis. See Oil. largely eaten by the people of the upper 
CURLEW ISLAND, a name of Kalagouk, Punjab. Currants (zirishk), both acid and 
a quarry for the Alguada reef lighthouse sweet, the former being the fruit of the bor- 
establishment; it is situated in the Gulf of berry dried, and which resembles European 
Martaban, 30 miles south of Amherst. It currants, are brought from Kabul and other 
is eight miles long, exclusive of Cavendish hill places, The zirishk currants are of two 
Island, which liearat its extreme south end, kinds, somewhat alike in appearance ; one is 
and which is half a mile in length. The sweet, and grows in Kabul, Ac., being a 
greatest breadth is one and a quarter mile ; species of small fruited vino (Vitis); the other 
and on its highest point, which is about 500 is acid, being the dried berberry, bweet cur- 
feet above the sea, are “ remarkable trees”—a. rants “ basho” (Thibetan), from species of 
point for navigators making the coast. The vitis, are imported from Balti.— Faulkner . 
base of the island is granitic rock, the sub-1 McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary , p, 456. 
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CURRENCY. 


Powell Hand Boole . Economic Prod. Punjab , 
p. 266,8,9. 

CURRANTS, BENGAL Eng. Fruit of 
Carrissa carandaa. 

CUR R ASS A VI AN MALLOW WORT. 

Asclepias currasavica, Linn. 

CURRENCY. The currency of British 
India is in the form of rupees, annas, and 
pice. The rupee is a silver coin, weighing 
three drams or a tola of 180 grains, and its 
rate of exchange varies a little under 2 shil¬ 
lings. It is current all over British India, 
on the coast line of the southern shores of 
Persia, Turkish Arabia, Arabia and Egypt, 
Arracan, Pegu, and Tenassorim, and south¬ 
wards towards the Mauritius. The dollar is 
current from Singapore, through the Archi¬ 
pelago of Asia, in Borneo, Celebes, China, 
Cochin China, Java, Malay Peniisula, Manilla, 
Siam, Sumatra, etc. 

The silver currency of the rupee whs estab¬ 
lished by Actxvii. of 17th August 1835, and 
the standard was fixed at eleven-twelfths or 
165 grains of pure silver and one-twelfth or 
15 grains of alloy. Oil the obverse the head of 
the reigning sovereign of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the reverse the words East India 
Company in English and Persian,and it is a le¬ 
gal tender. It was declared equal to the Fur- 
ruckhabad, Bombay, Madras, and Surat rupee, 
and 15-16th of the Calcutta sicca rupee. The 
same act of the legislative council declared 
that the only gold coins that should he coined 
in British India should be the gold mohur of 
180 grains, 165 pure gold and 15 of alloy \ 
a five rupee piece, equal to a third of a gold 
mohur; a fifteen rupee piece, or gold 
mohur, and a thirty rupee piece, or double 
gold mohur. 

The Imports of Gold and Silver into all 
British India have been as under , ranging 
in value from two millions to twenty-six 
millions a year. 


Year. 

Gold in all 
forms. 

Silver in all 
forms. 

Total imports 
Gold & Silver 
in all forms. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854-55 

882,721 

1,145,137 

2,027,858 

1855-56 

2.50^353 

8,792,793 

11,301,146 

1856-57 

2,176,002 

12,237,695 

14,413,697 

1857-58 

2,880,084 

12,985,332 

15,815,416 

1858-59 

4,437,339 

8,379,692 

12,817,031 

1859-60 

4,288.037 

12,068,926 

16,356,963 

1860-61 

4,242,441 
l 5,190.432 

6,434,636 

10,677,077 

1861-62 

9,761,545 

14,951,977 

66 

\ 6,881,566 

16,627,401 

l 20,508,967 

1866 64 

8,925,412 

14,067,169 

22,962,581 

1864-65 

9,875,032 

11,488,320 

21,363,352 

1865.66 

/ 6,87*894 

/ 20,184,407 

26,557,801 

1866-07 1 

1581,472 I 

8,665,432 1 

13,136,904 

'1867-68 / 

4,775,924 / 

6,999,450 j 

11,775,374 

i 
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The great range in the quantities imported 
of gold and silver, from two millions in 
1854-5 to 26| millions in 1865-6, indicates 
that the import is chiefly regulated by the 
requirements of commerce; but it is generally 
believed that a considerable amount is being 
absorbed in India by the manufacture of 
silver and gold ornaments. From the earliest 
historic times gold coins have been in use in 
India. Coins found in Afghanistan contain 
Greek legends from Seleucus Nicator 280 B. 
C. to the middle of the 2nd century of our 
era, Creeks were largely mixed as colonists with 
the nations over whom they reigned. We 
have first pure Greek coins, next Arsacian, and 
then Sassanian, when the Greco-Parthian 
dominion in central Asia closed. There was 
during great part of this period an Ario-Parthi- 
an dynasty, reigning over Kabul and the Pan¬ 
jab, but after A. D. 80, a new order of coins 
is found bearing the name of Kanerkes, with 
legends in corrupt Greek. These are ascribed 
to a new race of Scythian kings, who immedi¬ 
ately succeeded those named Kadpluses, of 
which name three kings are recognised by 
these coins. 

A legend on the obverse of a coin of 
Oomen Kadphises, Arian character, which 
reads from right to left, translated, gives 
words in modern Hebrew. 

By Act xxi. of 20th December 1835, the 
copper coins established were a double pice 
of 200 grains troy, a pice of 100 grains, and 
a pie or l-12th of an anna, of 33-J grains, 
and the Tristcolee pice of Benares was abolish¬ 
ed. Two subsequent acts ordered the heads 
of king William and then of queen Victoria 
to be stamped on the obverse. 

In the Hyderabad state there are several 
silver and many copper coins current, and in 
the town of Oomranti, the merchants pass 
from each other sealed bags of money as a 
currency. The Chinese currency is a copper 
coin ; silver is sold by weight. Pegolotti speaks 
of the celebrated paper money of China, once 
deemed a fable of Marco Polo, though before 
his time even it had been distinctly mentioned 
by the intelligent friar Rubruquis. Its use 
was of great antiquity, for traces at least of 
leather representatives of money are found as 
far back as B. C. 119. Though the govern¬ 
ment of China has not issued paper money 
since then, there has been considerable local 
use of such currency among the people, even 
in our own time. In Fucheu, some years ago, 
it had almost displaced bullion, and in that 
city the banking houses were counted by 
hundreds. Though the system was under no 
efficient control, lew notes were below per, 

gnd failures of any magnitude were rare . The 
notes were chiefly from copper plates (and such 
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CURRYING OF LEATHER, 


notes were engraved in China as early as 868) Governor of Bombay, Chairman of the Board 
and ranged in value from 110 cash to 1000 of East India Directors, Vice-President of the 
dollars. Kai-khatu Khan of Persia was persuad- India Council. He was born the 3rd of 
ed to attempt the introduction of a paper cnr- February 1799, received his education at 
rency under the Chine.se name (chao) in 1294. the Cliarterhmi.se, where he was the school- 
In China, the legal standard, silver, uncoiii- j fellow of Havelock, Thirl wall, and Grote. He 
ed, has a fixed standard fineness, and gold is entered the civil service on the Bengal estab- 
but merchandise. England has its standard of I lishment in 1817, in 1839 he became Secre- 
gold. France has a double standard of gold and I tary to the Governor-General of the N. W. 
silver, but from Constantinople to Japan, both j Provinces; Secretary to the Government of In- 
inclusive, silver and not gold has been and lia in 1842, and accompanied Lord ILirdinge 
is now the sole standard. Under the Homans in his campaign across the Sutlej in 1845, 
the relative value of gold to silver was ten of and the following spring. In his despatch to 
silver to one of gold. At present about the Secret Committee, dated from the Camp at 
fifteen pounds of silver is equivalent j Ferozepore, December 31,1815, the Governor 
to one pound of gold, In India and China, j General thus expressed himself:—I owe 
sovereigns are quoted in the price currents as 1 great obligations to the Chief Secretary to 
merchandise, but only in Ceylon and the the Government, Frederick Currie, E.sq., who 
Mauritius are they a legal tender. It is sup- during all the various, and sometimes con- 
posed that the annual production of new gold dieting, duties in which I have been engaged, 
is about £20,000,000, and that of new silver has given me his sound advice, and active 
about £19,600,000. The supply of now aid ; sometimes accompanying me in the field, 
silver has not quite equalled that of new gold, and at all times evincing the coolest judgment 
being short by about two per ceut. per and exhibiting the resources of his experience 
annum. From the middle of the 19th century to the great advantage of the Company’s ser- 
it has several times been suggested to make vice.” Sir Frederick’s services were again 
gold a legal tender in British India, by reckon- acknowledged in the general orders in the 
ing the gold sovereign as the equivalent of ten February following ; and he was afterwards 
rupees. But in India generally, the bulk of the deputed to conduct the maharajah Dhuleep 
community virtually make the copper coins Singh in state from the palace to the citadel 
the standard, and the values of the silver of Lahore, and to arrange the treaty at 
coins vary daily and hourly in the bazars, Umritsur. lie was appointed a member of 
while, except as merchandize, gold coins are the Supreme Council at Calcutta in November 
never seen, and fora long further period, 1846, and held that post nntil 1848. He sat 
whatever the governments of India may as an ordinary member of council from March 
decree, copper coinage will regulate the values 1849, down to the year 1853. He was 
of the silver, gold and paper in use. Mr. created a baronet December 17, 1846, im- 
Wilson, when finance minister of India, mediately after the battles of the Sutlej. He 
estimated the whole coin current in India returned to England towards the close of the 
at one hundred crores of rupees, £100,000,000 year 1853, and in the following month of 
sterling, and he believed that a great part April, was nominated by HerMajesty’s Govern- 
of that amount might be transferred from merit one of the Court of East India Directors, 
uproductive to productive uses by the He was chosen Chairman of the Company in 
gradual substitution of Government pro- 1858, and held that appointment until the 
missory notes payable on demand, There cessation of the functions of that body, on the 
was even then a note circulation current in 1st of September 1858. 

India, but only of a limited and local character, CURKHADU, properly CURIVADU. 
and on the private responsibility of the three Tam. Salted Fish. 

Presidency banks, and this Mr. Wilson pro- CUERUCA ORPHEA. Tem. A speci- 
posed to withdraw previous to the issue of men of this from Algiers is distinct from C. 
his paper currency. But Sir Charles Wood, Jerdoni, Blythv. C. orphea, apud Jerdon, 
then Secretary of State, suggested changes to Catal.— Mr. Blyttis lieport, 
be made in it which Mr. Laing gave effect to, CURROPALLE MAliAM. Tam. Pufc- 
and it was issued with a ten rupee note as the ranjiva, 

lowest. The Government scheme took effect CURRU-VENGHE. Tam. Acacia odoap 
in March 1862, in which month notes to tissima. 

the value of Rupees 3.69,00,000 were issued, CURRYING OF LEATHER. ThtflH 
and in September 1863, notes to the value an art but little practised among the native^ 
of Rupees 5,26,00,000 were in circulation.— India. The chuckler by whom every opera- 
(Yule Cathay , ii,, p. 290.) tion is conducted, from the skinning of the 

CURRIE, Sir Frederick, Bart. Twice, beast to the binding of a pair of shoes. 
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shares the hide or skin down with his knife; 
beats and rubs it with his maul, and blackens 
it with iron liquor, to which plantain 
root and conjee water are sometimes added: 
sometimes a little lamp oil is used .—liohde 
MSS. 

CURRY LEAF TREE. Bergera Konigii. 
CURRY MARDAH WOOD. Angio-Tel, 
Terminalia glabra. 

CURRY. Ibn Batuta describes the natives 
of Ceylon as eating carry, which he calls in 
Arabic Conchan, but in modern Arabic 
Idaan is the name. This was 200 years before 
the Portuguese had appeared in the Indian 
seas. In the Rajavali, also, this article of 
diet is mentioned as in use in Ceylon in 
the second century of this era. Neverthe¬ 
less, several writers have suggested that the 
word has been introduced from the Portuguese, 
Professor Wilson supposes it derived from 
Kadi or Kari, Karn, boiled sour milk used 
with rice. The word however is, seemingly, 
from some Tamuliau tongue, probably from 
the Tamil word “ kadai or karai” a bazaar, 
and Tamil children in the peninsula sing a 
nursery song 

Ky visa ammah ky viss, 

Kadi ki polam ky visa. 

Swing your hand, mother, awing your hand, 

Let ua go to the market, awing your hand. 


Curry in Urdu or Hindustani is called 
Salin, in Tamul Karri, in Telugu Koora, in 
Persian Nan-Khoorish. Curry is daily used 
in every family on the coast, wherever the 
Bengali, the Tamul, Telugu, and Mahratta 
people have spread, in greater or less 
quantity according to the means of the 
family, always with vegetables and with 
mutton or fowl as they can afford. With 
the people the ingredients are usually 
brought fresh from the market daily, but 
Europeans in India often grind the dry 
materials and keep them in powder. 
There are very numerous prescriptions, and 
almost every household has one of its own. 
Up to the middle of this century many 
houses prided themselves on their curries. The 
curry powders of India are articles of con¬ 
siderable commercial traffic; 32,550 cwt. 
of curry stuff was imported into Ceylon, 
chiefly from India, in 1851. The usual 
ingredients for curry stuff are 


Nativt Name English, 
ifmf. An iso seed. 

|ul clieenee gach. Allspice. 
Tphie. Cardamom. 

Cloves 
Mace. 
Nutmeg. 

[ darchini. Cinnamon. 

_hia or Kotim&r. Coriander. 

Zoera. Cummin seed. 

Kalimirchie. Black popper. 

Rai. Mustard seed. 

Lai mircliic. Chillies 

iluldi. Turmeric. 
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Botanical. 

Pimpinolla Anisum. 
Myrtus Timenta. 
Elettaria cardamomum. 
Eugenia Caryophyllata. 
Myrlstica Moschata* 
Do. Do. 

Laurus Cinnamomum. 
Coriandrum Sativum. 
Cumiuum Cyminum. 
Piper Nigrum. 

Siuapis Chinensis. 
Capsicum frutescens. 
Curcuma longa. 

c 


Native Name, English . 

Maytie. Fonugreek. 


Lassun. 

Sont. 

Udrnck. 

Khush khush. 
Pipol. 

Uing. 

Cliiritnjii. 

Hadam. 

Narel. 

Nerauck. 


Garlie. 

Ginger, dry, 
Ginger, green. 
Poppy seed. 
Long pepper. 
Assal'uetida 
Chironjie nut. 
Almond. 
Cucoanut. 
Suit. 


Botanical 

Trigonella Fcenum.— 
Graicum. 

Allium Sativum, 

Amomum Zingiber. 

Papavor Somniferum. 
Piper longum. 

Ferula As»af<«tida. 
Buchannnia Latifolia. 
Amygdalis Communis. 
Cocos Nucifera. 


Good ingredients for making a curry with 
meat, fowl, or fish are 


Mirchie. 

Unldic. 

Dlmnnia. 

Zecra. 

Elarhie. 

Maytie. 

Sent. 

Kali Mirchie. 
Nenmck. 

I.o(mg. 

Jawatiie, 

ICulmie Darchinie. 
Narel. 

Chironjie. 

lhidam. 

Klmsh-khush. 

Teas. 

Lussim. 

Am. 

linlee. 

Leemboo. 

Tyre 


Ghee or Butter, three table spoonsful. 


Chillies, dry orgreon, from 6 to 13 or 
more. 

Turmeric, one Tolah. 
Coriander seed, one ,, 

Cummin seed, three Masha. 
Cardamom seed, two M 
Fenugreek, three „ 

Dry ginger, three ,, 

Black pepper, one Tolah. 

Salt, two ,, 

Cloves, twelve,, 

Mace, one Masha. 

Cinnamon, mio Tolah. 

Cocoanut, eight „ 

Chironjie nuts, six „ 

Almonds, five „ 

Poppy seed, five „ 

Onions, a table-spoonful, sliced. 
Garlie, from ono to three cloves. 

Mango, dried or green, a few slices. 
Tamarinds, fresh or salted, a small 
quantity. 

Lime juice, one dessert-spoonful. 

Curds, three table-spoonslul 


These are the quantities of the various 
articles to be used in the preparation of a 
curry, bearing in mind that it is unnecessary to 
use the whole of the spices together; or the 
mangoes, tamarinds, or lime juice : neither the 
cocoanut with the almonds: and the ginger 
may be omitted when dry ripe chillies are 
used, as likewise the cummin seeds with the 
coriander, both of which are better for being 
roasted. Cocoanut milk is much used on 
the coast in forming the gravy to many curri¬ 
es, especially fish and prawns, as well as the 
oil fresh expressed from the nut when grated. 
If the curry is to be dry, the onions must 
be fried brown in ghee or butter, and the in¬ 
gredients ground to a paste with water mixed 
in the same,the meat, and fowl added, stirring 
the whole until the gravy and butter are ab¬ 
sorbed. For a gravy curry, cut the meat or 
fowl into slices, put the ghee into a Btewpan 
over the fire with the sliced onions, and dress 
them, then add the meat with the ground 
ingredients, and some water or broth; mix 
well together, and let the whole simmer gently 
until the meat is properly done. Chundoo is 
made with meat or fowl that hag been previ¬ 
ously dressed. It is to be minced up and added 
to chopped onions fried in ghee, with whole 
red chillies, and the other curry ingredients 
well mixed together ; the frying is continued 
until the meat is perfectly brown and the 
gravy quite absorbed. Dr. Riddell gives the 
following ingredients for four curry powder 
receipts. 
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CURSOlllINiE, 


CUSBHURA. 



No. 1. 

NO. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 


COriandor seeds. 

lbs. ‘20 

lbs. 12 

lb. 3. lbs. 1 

To be weU 

Turmeric, . 

,» 4 

„ 2 

« 1 

„ 1 2oz. 

roasted. 
Pounded. 

Cummin seeds.. 

,, 1 


„ I 


Dried and 

Fenugreek. 

„ 1 


” ” 

„ 0 4oz. 

ground. 

Mustard seed.... 

Ginger, dried... 

„ * 

„ 2 

>* >» 

;> 2 

„ i 

o 1 a 

Dried and 
cleaned 
of husks. 

Black popper... 

„ 2 

!> t! 

„ 1 

„ 1 » 


Dried Chillies.. 

» 1 

„ 2 

„ 1 

„ 0 12oZ. 


Poppy seed. 

„ 2 

» 2 

ft •» 

I» >» « 


Garlic. 

„ 2 

» » 

•1 II 

j, » » 


Cardamoms.... 

>i t> 

» »» 

II M 

„ 0 8oz. 


Cinnamon. 

it " 

j» 

II 51 

„ 0**8o*. 



Salt in proportion to be added when using 
the curry stutF. The whole to be cleaned, 
dried, pounded, and silted ; then properly 
mixed together and put into bottles, well cork¬ 
ed. A tabiespoonful is snlficient for chicken 
or fowl curry. Another very simple receipt 
is powdered turmeric 22 tea spoonfuls; red 
dried chillies or Cayenne pepper, 8 Ditto, 
Coriander seed, Cummin seed, dried cassia 
leaves (tej put), each twleve tea-spoonfuls and 
mix together.— Riddell's Domestic Economy , 
p, 404. Simmond's Com, Prod . 

CURRY VRAM 00 . Tam. Garuga piu- 
nata. 

CURRY LEAF-TREE. Bergera Konigii. 
CUllSORES, on RUNNERS. An order of 
birds which may be thus shown:— 

Order VI.— CurgoreB or Itunuer*. ' 

Fum. Cnaimridto, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Oasuarius 
goleatuB; l Dromaiua novas Hollamlno. 

Fam. Struthionidaj, 1 gen. 1 »p. 1 Struthio 
camel us. 


Calidris; 1 Philomachus: 1 StrepsUus; 1 Phalar- 
opus; IScolvpux;] Macrorhamphus; 6 Gallingo; 1 
Rhyuchiea. See Birds. 

CURU, on YR1HASPATI. A name of 
Jupiter. See Giaha. 

GURU, the founder of the race who contend¬ 
ed with the Yadu for dominion in Hindustan, 
at the battle famed as Kuru-khet, which is de¬ 
scribed in the Sanscrit poem the Mahabharata. 
Cnru had two sons, Sudina mid Parikhita. The 
descendants of Sudina terminated with 
Jarasamlha, whose capital was Eajgraha, the 
modern Uajmuhl, on the Ganges, in the pro¬ 
vince of Bahar. From Parikbita descended 
the monarehs Santana and Balica: the first 
producing the rival*in the great war, Yoodish- 
tra and Duryod liana, tho other the Balica- 
putra, Duryodhana, the successor to the 
throne of Curu, resided at the ancient capital 
liasttnapoora; while the junior branch, 
Yoodishtra, founded Imlraprestha, on the 
Yumuiia or Jumna, which name in the eighth 
century was changed to Delhi. The sons of 
Balica founded two kingdoms; Palihot’hra on 
the lower Ganges, and Arore founded by Selil 
on the eastern bank of the Indus.— Tud } $ 
Rajasthan, Yol . /.,/>. 42. 

CURUMllAR, In the southern districts of 
the peninsula of India, an ancient aboriginal 
people of this name arc the earliest known 
occupants of Dravida dosam, the modern 
Carnatic and Coromandel. They seem to have 
established numerous petty principalities over 
the whole peninsula, which were ultimately 
absorbed in the Chola empire. Numerous 
sites attributed to this race and still called 
Curnmber Cot are to be met with. Small 
communities of the same tribe are found to 
this day in the loss accessible hills and forests 
of many parts of the peninsula. See India. 


CURSORIIK/E, the Waders, a sub-family! Kurmubar. 
of birds which may be thus shown I CUKU VAYKU or Kussavu. Andro- 


Order VIE.—Grallatureg, or AVudcrs. 

a. Tribe Pressirostres. 

Fam. OtiGoe, Otis and 8 sub-gen. 4 sp. viz. 1 
Houbara; ] Eupodotis; 2 S)pheotidea. 

b. Iucertie Sedes. 

Fam. Glareolidaj, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz. 2 Glareola 
orieutalis, lactea. 

Fam. Charadriadie, 

Sub-fam, Cursoriinro, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Cur- 
sorius Coromamlelicus. 1 Macrotarsiuabitorquatus 

Sub-fam. Esaciua), 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Esaeus; 1 
(Edicneuius. 

Sub-fam. Vanellinse, 4 gen, 0 sp. viz. 1 IIoplop- 
terus: 1 Sarciophorus; 3 Lobivauellus, 

Subfam, Charadlpnra, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen, 10 sp, 1 
Sqnatarola; 2 Charadrius; 1 Eudruinias, 0 Hiatieula. 

Fam. Chionida),l gen. 1 sp. 1 Hsematopus ostra- 
lfgus. 

Fam. Recur virostridro, 2 gen. 3 sp, Himantopus; 
1 Recurvirostra avocetta. 

Fam. Scolopaoulao, 16 gen. 31 sp. viz. 1 Ibid- 
orhynchus; 4 Totanus; 3 Actitis ; 6 Tringa; 1 Tere- 
kia; 2 Limosa, 2 Numenius; 1 Euriuorpbjuclms; I 
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pogon or Anatherum muricatum. Circus root. 

CITS A GRASS. Poa Cynosuroides. 

CUSBHURA, also written Casbhara, the 
designation of the artizans who woik in boll 
metal ; from Kanso, bell-metal, and Bhurna, 
to fill. They are also employed in fusing 
precimis metals and making ornaments which 
require to be formed in moulds. They com¬ 
prise one of the sub-divisions of souar or 
goldsmiths, of which, in Hindustan, the others 
are 


Muthoorea Myr 
Khuttrea, 
Kumethika La- 
liourea, 


Poorbea, 

Canoujea, 

Mahour, 

Muhamunea, 


Agurea, 

Birpoorea, 

Chliyneewan. 

Mungorta. 


Of these Muthoorea ranks the highest. The 
Cusbhara is below them all, Amongst these 
tribes there is a secret language which is 
adopted for the purpose of concealing their 
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CUSH. 


CUTCII. 


fraudulent acquisition of property .—Elliot. 
See Hindoo; Kansala: 


An- 


JDtJK. 

V ir.itara, 

Sans. 

Guz. 

Vetti vavru, 

Tam. 

Hind. 

Guru varu, 

Tel. 

Peus. 




Supp. Gloss, 

CUSCO. See Cinchona. 

CUSCUS. Guz. and Hind. Poppy Seed, 
properlv Khash Khash. 

CUSCUS-GRASS. Anglo-Hind. 
dropogou or Anatheriuu muricaturu. 

CUSCUS ORIENTAL1S occurs in Timur. 
See Mammalia. 

CUSCUS IK 
Bala, 

Usir, 

Cuscutf, 

Klias, 

The roots of «»»« .«.u. ul / U6 wu »..«««, 
ifefe,which grows all over {ndia, and its roots 
are used for making screens, tatties, punkahs, 
laige fans, or covers for palanquins, and when 
welted, a very fragrant smell issues. 

CUSCUTACEA, an order of twining, 
parasitical, leafless herbs, of,which twelve spe 
cies occur iu the south and east of Asia, 
arabica curymbosa macrantha 

australis Rmndiflon pe.lic«llata 

cariuata hyaleua plauiflora 

cuineusis longiflora reOnia 

They twiue on various trees, and are found 
up to nine thousand feet in the Himalaya and 
Afghanistan. C. longifloni is the nilatari of 
Kagliau, C. macrantha, Don, also “ called nila¬ 
tari and amil," grows up to 9000 feet, up to 
the Indus. Dr. J. L. Stewart tells us that it is 
found on Populus, Salix, Spirea, Lonicera, 
Desmodiutn, Urtica, and Polygonum, and 
like some of the other species, it exhales 
at times a very strong scent. It is eaten by 
cattle and goats. Edgeworth mentions that 
the mountaineers believe that crows pluck 
spri"s of this and of C. angniua, Edge, to 
drop"into water, when they become snakes 
and so furnish food for themselves. Madden 
states that the natives promise boundless 
wealth to him who finds the root of it, while 
others again believe that the possession of its 
root will confer the gift of invisibility. 

Drs. Koxb. p. 346, 347. J. L. Stewart. 
Voigt, p. 349. 

CUSH aud Lava, were the two elder sons 
of Rama, and from Cush descended the 
Cushwaha princes of Nirwar and Amber. 
The race of Cush has no connection with the 
Causika of Kanouj and the Causambi.— Tod. 

CUSH, a descendant of Hasti of the Lunar 
race, had four sons, two of whom, Cusli- 
nabha, whose descendants are styled the Kau- 
Bika or Kusika, founded Muhadya on the 
Gunges, afterwards changed to Canyacubja, 
or Canouj, which maintained its celebrity 
until the mahomedan invasion of Shaliab-nd- 
din (A. D. 1193), when this overgrown city was 
laid prostrate for ever. It was not unfreque.it- 
ly called Gadhipoora, or the ‘ city of Gadhi.’ 
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This practice of multiplying names of cities in 
the East is very destructive to history. Abul 
Fazil has taken from liindu authorities an 
account of Canouj; and could we admit the 
authority of a poet on such subjects, Chund, 
the bard of Pirthwiraja, would afford materials. 
Ferishta states it in the early ages to have 
been twenty-live coss (thirty-five miles) in cir¬ 
cumference, and that there were thirty thou¬ 
sand shops for the sale of the arcca or betel- 
nut only, and this iu the sixth century, at 
which period the Halt tore dynasty, which ter¬ 
minated with Jyechund, in the twelfth, had 
been in possession from the end of the fifth 
century. Cushainba founded a city which he 
called after his own name Causambi . The 
name was in existence in the eleventh century, 
and ruins might yet exist, if search were made 
on the shores of the Ganges, from Canouj 
southward. The other sons of Cusli built two 
capitals, Dharmarunya and Vasumuttee ; but 
of neither havo we any correct knowledge. 
Tod Rajasthan. 

CUSHARATIIA MARA. Can. Einbryopte- 
ris glutinifera, Rod). 

CUSHITE, a race of Arabs who first gave 
their name to a part of Arabia, they after¬ 
wards crossed the Red Sea, and settled in 
Ethiopia. In ancient times, the Cushite and 
Joktanite occupied Arabia felix, when the Am¬ 
monite aud lshmaelite dwelt in A. deserta, 
and the Moabite, Edomite, Nabathcean, Midi- 
anite,and Amalekite in A. petrea. See Chaldea, 
Hindu, Kush. Viswamitra. 

CUSSAMBIUM PUBESCENS. Ham. syn. 
of Schleicliera trijuga, Willd. 

CUSTARD APPLE. Eng. Fruit of Anona 
squamosa. The sherifah or custard apple seed, 
disperses vermin. Flies are reported never 
to settle on the tree or its fruit, though ants 
will attack both. Bugs have a great antipa¬ 
thy to the leaves of the custard apple, and in¬ 
stantly quit a bed in which they are placed. 
CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Thannah Dux. I GumruckGuzHiND Peus 

Cliuki „ J Pabeyan Malay. 

CUSTOMS. 


Zakat Guz. 

Chuke; Chabai; Beya; 

Sambutan Malay. \ 

CUSTURI. Sans. Tam. Twl. Musk, 

CUTAKA-? Strychnos 3p. 

CUTCH, a portion of British India in the 
N. W. of the peninsula of India. All between 
the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from 
the Sutlej or Hysudrus on the north to near 
the sea on the south, is a waste of sand, in 
which are oases of different size and fertility, 


the greatest of which is around Jessalmir. 
Cutcb intervenes as a narrow strip of land be¬ 
tween the desert and the sea, and makes a sort 
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CUTCH. 


CUTCH. 


of bridge from GuzerattoSind, The northern 
division of the Bombay army, with its head 
quarters at Ahraedabad, holds Guzerat and 
Cutch, and stretches its posts around the Runn 
or salt marsh, and over the Thur desert, north 
of the Runn, as far as latitude 24° north. 
The low land of Guzerat resembles that of 
the Concan, Canara, the Carnatic, and Orissa, 
but the interior of that province is mountain¬ 
ous. The Runn of Cutch during the mon¬ 
soon is a shallow brackish lake from forty to 
sixty miles broad, but it dries up during the 
hot season, and is then covered with grass. 
The climate of the outposts is dry, and in the 
hot season stimulates to irritability. The 
thermometer rises to 100° in the shade. 
The other part of Cutch is an irregularly 
hilly tract completely isolated by the Rumi 
and the sea. On the southern coast the 
country is a dead flat covered with rich soil, 
but the northern part has three distinct ranges 
of hills running from cast to west. The 
central of these ranges consists of r»andstone, 
beds of coal, limestone, and slate clay; the 
hills north of it consist of marine remains, 
and those on the south and all the face of the 
country near them, are covered with volcanic 
matter. Cutch is 165 miles long, and from 
to 52 miles broad, and not including the Runn, 
has an area of 6,100 square miles. A remark¬ 
able feature of this region is the Runn of Cutch. 
South of the Indus, the land becomes sandy 
gradually sloping to the sea, first as a plain 
covered with a series of billows of sand, then as 
the level Runn of Cutch up to the mountains of 
Cutch, the extent being from 500 to 600 miles 
in length, and varying from 70 to 150 miles 
in breadth, on which a considerable popula¬ 
tion dwells. The Runn itself is 150 mile? 
from east to west, and about 40 miles broad, 
but there is a prolongation of the Runn to 
wards Ahmedabad, and a very narrow line to 
the Gulf of Cambay. It is almost level, and 
a little water from the banking up of the m 
by the Sirrnunur,converts it into a very shallow 
lake of a foot or two deep, but in the dry sea 
son its saline sand and clay soil are hard 
like a slate billiard table, and the mirages are 
so incessant as to deceive ordinary travellers, 
None but experienced guides can travel there 
The Put district is immediately north of 
the Runn, is less saline, and is cultivated. 
The district north of the Runn, extending from 
500 miles up to the rivers Indus and Sutlej, is 
called the Tur, on which are billows or hills 
of saud 400 to 500 feet high above the sea 
level, and 200 to 300 feet above the plain. 
Sir B. Frere alludes to these as of volcanic 
origin. The inhabitants consist of brahmin 
tribes, Bhil, Kol, Bhat, Marahta and Sodah 
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rajputs, who do not practise infanticide. The 
anguage of Cutch has in it elements of the 
luzerati. That of the hunters and tanners, 
Dedh, is another dialect, but the language 
I Lar is purest .—Sir B. Frere. See Abra; 
ndia ; Jharejah ; Kashbin; Kattywar ; Khosa; 
Kahjali; Volcano. 

CUTCH. 

[Cat’ll Bung. Kat’ha Hind. 

Shah Burm. Kachu Malay 

Cutch, Catechu gambier, and terra japonica. 
sire commercial terms for the inspissated aque- 
ms extracts from the bark, wood, and probably 
the leaves of the Acacia catechu and from the 
leaves of the Uncaria gambir. A few years ago 
the terms catechu, terra japonica,and cutch were 
un ployed synonymously; but they are now, for 
the most part, used in trade somewhat distinc¬ 
tively, though not uniformly in the same sense. 
Catechu is largely imported into Bombay 
from Singapore and China; two varieties, viz. 
black and white cutch, are distinguished 
from the latter place. In commerce the 
two sorts are known as catechu, or gambier 
and cutch. Most of the catechu from Bombay 
is said to be from the Acacia catechu, and that 
from Bengal from the Uncaria gambir. Bombay 
catechu or cutch is the richer in tannin ; it is 
of a dark brownish red colour, internally as 
well as externally, and of specific gravity 1*38. 
Bengal catechu or terra is of a light brown 
colour internally: its specific gravity is 1*28. 
Both are astringent and bitter, leaving a sweet¬ 
ish taste on the palate. Catechu of the Acacia 
is prepared by felling the tree, cutting it up 
into small pieces, and boiling with water in a 
narrow mouthed vessel, until only one-half 
of the original bulk of liquid remains. The 
solution is then transferred to a wide earthen 
vessel, in which the evaporation is continued, 
the inspissation is completed by exposure 
to the sun with occasional stirring. Before 
the extract is quite dry, it is placed in 
cloths, strewed over with the ashes of 
cow-dung, is then cut into small lumps, and 
again exposed to the sun. Mr. Parnell re¬ 
marks that the appearance of the dark- 
coloured variety or cutch, answers better to 
the description of this mode of preparation 
than that of the light-coloured variety. This, 
which is more pulverulent than the former, 
is said to be prepared by mixing the concen¬ 
trated decoction of the tree with a pulverulent 
substance resembling starch. The powder is 
disposed in a thin layer on a floor or shelf, and 
the concentrated infusion or decoction allowed 
to run over the floor, and be imbibed by the 
powder. When the mass is become stiff by 
drying, it is cut up into small Jumps and 
dried in the sun. Both kinds of catechu 
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CATCH. 

contain about half their weight of tannin, 
which differs from that of galls in affording 
olive green precipitates with salts of iron, and 
yielding no pyrogallic acid on destructive 
distillation. The tannin of catechu is soluble 
in cold water; catechu also affords a peculiar 
principle, which has been named catechin and 
catechuic acid , which is not soluble in cold 
water, but is slightly so in the solution of the 
tannin of catechu. Catechu is extensively 
used in Indian tanning, and of late years has 
aho been much used in Britain. It tans the 
skins with great rapidity, but the leather is 
light, spongy, permeable to water, and of a 
dark reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured 
variety of catechu produces a softer leather 
than that tanned with cutch. Catechu pro¬ 
duces but little of the deposit of bloom which 
is yielded by oak-bark, valonia, and divi. A 
pound of -catechu is said to be sufficient for 
the production of about a pound of leather. 
Catechu is used by calico printers, to pro¬ 
duce a fast bronze on cotton fabrics. 
When of good quality, catechu is more power¬ 
ful as an astringent than kino. Of all known 
astringent substances the catechu appears to 
contain the largest proportion of tannin, and 
Mr. Purkis found that one pound was equiva¬ 
lent to seven or eight of oak bark for tanning 
leather. The manufacture of catechu from the 
Acacia catecliu , as practised in Canara and 
Behar, was described by Mr. Kerr (Med. 
Obs. and Inquiries, vo). v.), and Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton (Journey through Mysore , &e., vol. iii.), 
and Professor Royle explained, as follows, 
the process in Northern India. There the kutt 
manufacturers move to different parts of the 
country in different seasons, erect temporary 
huts in the jungles, and selecting trees fit for 
their purpose, cut the inner wood into small 
chips. These they put into small earthen 
pots, which are arranged in a double row, 
along a fireplace built of mud; water is then 
poured in until the whole are covered ; after 
a considerable portion has boiled away, the 
clear liquor is strained into one of the neigh¬ 
bouring pots, and a fresh supply of the ma¬ 
terial is put into the first, and the operation 
repeated until the extract in the general recei¬ 
ver is of sufficient consistence to be poured 
into clay moulds, which, in the Khere Pass 
and Boon, where he has seen the process, are 
generally of a quadrangular form. This cate¬ 
chu is usually of a pale red color, and is consi¬ 
dered there to be of the best quality, conveyed 
down the Ganges, it meets that from Nepaul, 
bo that both may be exported from Calcutta. 

The Acacia catechu is indigenous, also, in 
Burmah, rising sometimes to a height of 
forty feet. Its timber is tough and durable, 
much used for ploughs. In Burmah, to 
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CUTCH. 

make the catechu, cutch, or terra-japonica. 
chewed generally with the betel nut, the wood 
is hewed into chips, boiled, aud the liquor in¬ 
spissated till it become thick enough to spread 
on a mat, when the drying is completed in 
the sun. It dissolves completely in water, is 
slightly bitter, highly astringent, and contains 
fifty-five parts in a hundred of tannin. Bur- 
mans make two kinds, the red aud the black— 
both from the same tree. The red is pre¬ 
ferred in Bengal, and tho black in China. It is 
chiefly made in the neighbourhood of Prome, 
though the tree is found in all parts of the coun¬ 
try. Catechu or cutch is undoubtedly one of the 
most important exports of Burmah, and Pegu 
cutch has obtained a reputation, which will 
always give it a preference in the market 
Acacia catechu, the tree from which it is 
procured, begins to appear about six miles 
to tho north of Rangoon, and from thence 
it increases both in the number and size of 
the trees, until it constitutes the prevailing 
character of the forests to the north-east of 
Prome, where the trees are fifty to sixty feet 
high with a girth of seven or eight feet; and 
it is said to attain even a larger size in tho 
Burmese territories laying north of the boun¬ 
dary. It is found plentifully in the northern 
part of the Tharawaddy district, but it is scarce¬ 
ly to be seen on the Tounghoo side of the 
hills. Thus it is entirely confined to the valley 
of the Irawady. The manufacture of cutch 
is scarcely known or practised below Meeaday, 
and that which finds its way into the market 
as Pegu Cutch probably comes chiefly from 
beyond the frontier. There is no reason why 
it should not bo manufactured largely from 
the parallel of Ilenzadah upwards as the tree 
from thence becomes inexhaustible, growing 
over rich rico plains in places of easy access. 
The catechu obtained from this tree in Pegu, 
fetches £4 to£o more per ton than gambier 
and oilier astringent extracts. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, catechu 
wasseeu in the form of—1, Circular flat cakes 
from Travancore, covered on both sides with 
paddy husks. 2. Large flat cakes from the 
Northern Division, varying in colour from 
brick dust to dull yellow. 3. Round balls of 
a dark brown colour, the size of a small orange 
from Mangalore, where a large manufacture 
takes place. These sorts appeared identical 
or nearly so, varying only in shape. 

Three chief varieties of catechu are describ¬ 
ed by Fee, and other eminent writers on Phar¬ 
macy ; viz., that of Bengal, Bombay, and the 
catechu in masses. Bengal catechu is in pieces 
of 3 to 4 ounces each, partially rounded, of 
dull red colour, covered with seeds on one 
side, fracture dull, undulated, and often 
marbled; taste astringent and subsequently 
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sweet, powder grey; tannic acid 48 5 
per 100. Bombay catechu is in pieces 
of 2 to 3 ounces, flattened and round, 
of browu colour, with seeds externally 
and internally, fracture shilling, and rarely 
marbled; taste bitter, without any succeeding 
sweetness; powder brown grey ; tannic add 
54 5 per J 00. Massive catechu is found in 
the bazaars in pieces of 3 or 4 ounces, frag¬ 
ments of larger masses, reddish or blackish 
brown, uniform, shining, wrapped in large 
nerved leaves, fracture uniform, flavour very 
astringent, somewhat bitter, with an after 
sweetness; powder orange. Proportion of 
tannic acid very variable. The best catechu 
is of uniform liver brown colour; often 
adulterated with red clay ; this is detected 
by incineration. Pure catechu leaves no 
more than 5 per 100 of earthy matter. 
According to Dr. Boyle, catechu is seen 
either in square or roundish pieces or 
balls, varying in colour, from a pale whitish 
or light reddish-brown to a dark brown colour; 
either earthy in texture, or lnmeilated, or pre¬ 
senting a smooth shining fracture. Some kinds 
are hence more triable than others ; all are 
without smell ; the taste is bitter, astringent, 
followed by a little sweetness. The pieces are 
generally of a darker colour externally than 
they are in the inside. Some of the kinds are 
covered with rice husks, others are enveloped 
in the leaves of Nauclea Brmnmis, a native of 
the Malayan peninsula. The pale variety is 
usually distinguished from the dark coloured, 
and said to be imported from Calcutta ; but 
l)r. Boyle obtained both kinds in the bazaars 
there, the pale being imported from the upper 
Provinces, and the dark from Pegu and Singa¬ 
pore. The dark brown catechus are obtained 
from Bombay ; but both kinds may no doubt 
be prepared from the same tree, as a greater 
degree of, or longer continued heat, and great¬ 
er exposure to light, is said to produce the 
dark colour. The dark are heavier, more dense 
in texture, and have a resinous fracture. The 
largest portion of good catechu is taken up 
by water, especially when boiling, the in¬ 
fusion being of a light or reddish-brown 
colour, according to its strength : it reddens 
litmus, and is strongly astringent in taste. 
From forming a crude precipitate with a solu¬ 
tion of gelatine, catechu is applicable to the 
tanning of leather, for which it is now much 
employed. Sir H- Davy, in analysing the 
Dark and Pale Catechu, or the Bombay and 
Bengal, as they were called, obtained from 

of Tannin Extractive) Mucilage insol. residuum. 
Dark Catechu 10U 68 13 10 — ‘200 

Pale do. 07 73 16 14 — 200 

The tannin of catechu is very similar in pro¬ 
perties to that obtained from galls. The princi- 
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pie called Extractive by Sir H. Davy, has by 
others been called Resinoid matter, Resinous 
Tannin, and of late Catechine and Catechuic 
acid. This is most easily obtained by 
treating gambier with cold water. When of 
good quality, catechu is a more powerful 
astringent than kino. Catechu is much 
used in medicine as an astringent and tonic, 
being usually given in combination with 
aromatic and earthy substances; the dose is 
10 grains, repeated according to circumstances. 
l)r. Timmins employed catechu in lieu of galls 
in the treatment-of 175 cases of fever, and 
with equally satisfactory results. Two cases 
only required quinine. The dose was the same 
as that of gall powder, given with infusion of 
chirettn. The article produced in Malaya, from 
llie Uncaria gambier, has lately been exported 
from Singapore to England in large quantities 
for tanning.— Simmonds* Commercial Products, 
p. 496 . Malcolms Travels in South Eastern 
Asia, i. 187. McClelland's Reports. Mad. Exh. 
Jar. Report . O'Shauyhnessifs Dispensatory , p. 
302. Hoyle. Mat. Med. p. 351. Faulkner . 

CIJTCI1E CUTTE MARAM, also Ven 
Taku Maram. Tam. Lagcrstraemia rnicro- 
carpa. 

CUTCIIERRY. Anglo-Hind. In British 
India, an office of a revenue magistrate,, a 
bureau, or a court of justice. 

CUTCII GANDAVA, is the plains of 
Beluchistan. See Tor. 

CUTCII. RUNN of, an extraordinary salt 
water marsh, covering 7,000 square miles, or 
a larger area, than that of Yorkshire, about ‘ 
one-fourth that of Ireland; evidently the 
dried up bed of an ancient inland sea ; it 
was lowered in its level by the earthquake of 
1819. McMurdds account of traditions 
regarding Catch) in 1815. Appendix to Burned 
Bokhara Travels. Dr. Bunt's Catalogue . See 
Dutch. 

CIJTCHU—? Caladium esculentum. 

CUTCII W AH A, Pirtlii Raj was rao of 
Amber, a name now lost in Jeipoor. The 
twelve sons of this prince formed the ex¬ 
isting subdivisions or clans of the Cutchwaha, 
whose political consequence dates from Hnma- 
yoon, tho son and successor of Baber*— Tod's 
Rajasthan , Vol. i. p. 299. 

CUTHAII VARE IvAf, Tam. Cyamopsis 
psoraloides. Doliehos fabaeformis. 

CUTTAOAMBU. Gambier. 

CUTLERY. The rude and simple imple¬ 
ments and tools, which ordinarily supply the 
wants of the natives of India, the little re¬ 
quirement for cutting instruments as articles 
for domestic use, and the cheap and abundant 
imports of the several articles of cutlery, all 
tend to depress the local manufacture; 
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yet Salem and Tricbinopoly afford abundant 
evidence of the skill with which this 
description of manufacture can be carried 
on. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
the knives exhibited (or more strictly 
daggers) from the Northern Division were 
very good both as to the great excellence 
displayed iu the workmanship, and as to the 
beauty and delicacy of the damasked surface 
between the biddy polished and keen edges 
of the blade. They exhibited in a high degree 
the proficiency of the operatives in that part 
of the Madras Presidency. • 

The Salem cutlery may compete with that 
of Europe, though the prices are considered 
comparatively hid), and the neatly executed 
aud finished spear heads are superior, 

The articles sent to the Exhibition from 
Austin, a cutler of Tricbinopoly, although ex¬ 
hibiting considerable skill in manufacture, 
were inferior iu workmanship to those from 
Salem. They are however much more mode¬ 
rately priced. The silver ornamental handled 
knives especially, are considered cheap and 
very good specimens of an art peculiarly 
Indian.— M. E. J. R. 

CJIJTT. Can. Cateclm. Enp. 

CUTTACK, a town and district in the pro- j 


The most powerful of the chiefs are the rajahs 
of Mohurblumj and Keonjhur, both of whom 
rendered good service during the mutinies- 
Cuttack has been subjected to great vicissi¬ 
tudes from inundations and famines, Fright¬ 
ful inundations occurred in 1823 and 1831, 
on one occasion causing a destruction of lives 
estimated at 10,000, and the entire popula¬ 
tion of 300 villages is said to have been 
destroyed. In 1807-68, a severe famine 
occurred. The report of the three Com¬ 
missioners embraced Cuttack, Pooree, and 
Balasore, viz., the three districts of Orissa, 
omitting the hill tracts—in which the famine 
raged with greatest intensity, and continued 
longest— Mnnbhoom, Singbhoom, Midnapore, 
Hancuora, Jlaneegungc, Burdvvan, Hooghly, 
Howrah, Middea ; the extent of the mor¬ 
tality never can be ascertained with any ac¬ 
curacy, but Mr. Eavemshaw estimated it at not 
less than one-fourth of the population. The 
people of Orissa are of a character and have 
a language peculiar to themselves.— A mil. 
hid A dm Vol. XL p. 263, 2G4. Aitchison 
Treaties, dr. p. 184. A. Stirling in As. Res. 
t'ols. XL XI1. and Cal. Rev. 1848, vol IX. 
190. O. A . Prinse p on Saugor island 1832. 
Bl. As. Trans. 1832.^.7. 25. Dr. BnisVs 


vinco of Orissa; Cuttack being Orissa proper, 1 Catalogue , See Inscriptions, p. 371. Karli, 

is about 200 miles long ; but the Ooryali pen- j K 0 l f Orissa, Sunderbun. 

pie occupy about 250 miles. The following | clTm; ’ KAlll ,; (irGiallt ’ s Tank in Ceylon, 

8 t,0 ,oro% K,rCe i Sn nl i » "OW out of repair.-*,r S Cajlon. 

tack 3062, Balasore 1890. i he area of the 1 .. .. 

Cuttack tributary mehals is about 15,000 I CU1J EAMUNDOO, is the juice of the 
square miles. The Mahanuddy river aided ' Pl ;uit ^koo Chenroodno, or Euphorbia cufcti- 
by some of the large streams from the north I aml is llsed in renting iron, with 

has formed a rich delta. From the town of ! oth « substances, the blade and handle of a 
Pooree containing the great temple of Jugger- i b,r histaiice it is common in the Nor- 
nath, conspicuous from the sea. to the Dhamrah ! l beni Ci rears. It is abo called Bramah C he- 
river south of the Balasore district, there is a I ni()od ° 0, ^ ^ ,e ^ i,dr} ’ s Exhibition of 1855, 
deltaic tract fully 50 miles broad, and which ^ Elliot exhibited beven articles (basin, ewer, 
comprises nearly the whole of the Cuttack i tuil,bler ’ ^ c *> ,1,ade of cutteamundoo gum, 
district, great part of that of Pooree, and a ! ‘ ia > alded with tbe l,ar,d ’ wlt,K,ut ' tw Y P re P ar ' 
portion of that of Balasore. Iu addition to j Tb * fresh J ulce JS used as a veslcant > 
the low districts, Orissa has an enormous . a,,d fdso as a cement lor fastening knife han- 
tract of hilly country of the interior, the i (bes > & c * bor tbe introduction of this interest- 
population of which is partly Ooryah and j substance, a medal was awarded to Mr. 
partly aboriginal; this latter portion is ad- ( Elliot at the London Exhibition of 1851, and 
ministered under theCommissioner of Cuttack ' for tbe fl,rfcher application of it to useful pur- 
as superintendent. There are eiglitcen estates i ,( >ses, the Madras Jury awarded Honorable 
known as the Cuttack Tributary Mehals, viz.: mention. Several consignments have been 

Mohurhhuuj. Talchir. Nyagurh. b ? ^ SrS ' ^ a,,d ° l 

Keonjhur. Hindole. Ttunpme. patain, and 2 cwts. were sent by request to 

Nilghur. Nursingpore. Autgurh. Professor Solly, Society of Arts, London. The 

Dtkauai. Tigerea. Banki. samples exhibited illustrate the variety of uses 

fimlia. I Kundiaparra. I Mick. i to which this gum elastic may be applied- 


Mohurhhuuj. 

Keonjhur. 

Nil^hur. 

Btkauai. 

Angoob 

Duspulla. 


i.puua. U. Ex. Jur. Rep. See Gutta. 

Augool and Banki were annexed for the ' 


misconduct of the rajahs. The other sixteen tuli U. LAN. 
tributary rajahs administer civil and criminal CUTTHALAY 
justice, controlled by the Superintendent. Calotropis gigantea. 
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CUTT’H. Can. Catechu. 
CUTTHALAY NAR. Tam. 
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CYAMOPSIS FSORALOIDES. 


CY AX ARES. 


CUTTLE FISH BONE. 

Darya ka kaf Hind. I Namudrapu nurugu Tel. 
Kaddalnoray Tam. | Sorupenka, „ 

This is found oil tlie coasts and in used for 
rubbing down paint, fcc.by the moochies, also 
for the purpose of cleaning and polishing the 
surface of silver and other metals. In Sepia 
officinalis the soft parts are supported by a 
firm calcareous bone, the well-known cuttle- 
bone of the shops, and in all the naked Cepha¬ 
lopoda ( not including Ocythoe) now existing, 
it would appear that some rudiment at least 
of a bony, horny, or cartilaginous support is 
to be found.— Engl. Cyc, p. 820. Rohdes 
MSS.; Aim. Mai. Med. p. 152. 

CUTTONORA, the Cutti.ua of Ptolemy, 
Bupposed to be either Calicut or Cochin, 
whence pepper was exported to Barace.— lud. 
in \5th Cent. 

CUTTY, the term applied in Southern 
India to the iron-bloom of native manufacture. 

CUTWAL, a military police officer,—the 
police officer of a military bazar. The word 
is properly Kot-wal, a fortress holder, but is 
not so applied. 

CUTWA H, a town on the Bhagaruthi river. 
Cutwa is Arrian’s Katadupa. Indeed, Kat- 
wadweep, and A grad weep, and Nabadweep, 
all refer to a period when they must have beeu 


Dolichos psoraloides, Lam. i Trigonella fcetra- 
Dolichos fabieformis, Roxb. petala, . _ Roxb. 

VHer. Lupinus trifoliatus 
Fsoralea tetrago- Cav. Icon. 

noloba, Linn. 

Pai-pa Soon, Bran*. ( Kot-avere, Kothu- 
Guvar-phalli, Gvz. J avare, . Tam 

(iouari, Gour,DuK. Hind. I Kothu avara kailu Tel 
M att-ki phalli, „ ,, 1 Gui u-chikudu „ 

An erect annual; cultivated during the 
cold months in gardens for the little flat 
pods, which are used in curries, as a substi¬ 
tute for French beans ; grows from 2 to 3 
feet high ; the pods are seldom very tender, 
but arc esteemed a good vegetable.— Mason. 
Jaffrcy. A\ Br . See Vegetables of Southern 
India. 

CYANECULA WOLFII, the Phcenicura 
suecica, ‘ Blue-throated Wai bier’of Europe, W. 
Asia, Japan ( Tmminck ), N. Africa ; rare in 
Britain : migratory : abundantly replaced in 
India by C. suecica, and in middle Asia, Af¬ 
ghanistan, &c., by 0. caerulecula (Cyar.e of 
Kversmann); the first known by its pure white 
pectoral spot, which spot is always deep ferrugi¬ 
nous in the Indian bird, and is wanting in 
that from middle Asia. 

CYANOTIS,a genus of unimportant plants 
with blue flowers, of the nat. order Com- 
melynace®, of which the following specie* 
occur in S. E. Asia. 


regular dweep or islets, to have reoeived such 
names. To the vaislmava sect, Cutwa is a sa¬ 
cred place of pilgi image ; there, Choituuya, fly¬ 
ing from the roof of his parents, and leaving 
behind his wife, embraced thedundi sectarian¬ 
ism to shake off the obligations of society and 
the cares of a secular life. He was initiated into 
its rites by a gossain, named Kesab Bharuty, 
ana the hairs shaven from his head on the 
occasion are yet preserved in a little white 
temple.— Tr. of Hind. Vol. i. p. 49. 

CUVALAM. Mat, yEgle marmelos. 

CUVEKA. See Lakshmi. 

CUVIEIl, The voluminous work by Baron 
Cuvier and M. Valenciennes, “Histoire Na- 
turelle des Poissons,” published in Paris in 
1828 and following years, was of great value 
to science. It contained much information 
as to the fishes of India. 


CUYOS ISLANDS, in the Mindoro sea 
named from Grand Cuyo, tho largest, consist 
of an extensive range or archipelago, of 
mostly high rocky islands, they extend from 
lat. 10° 40* to 11° 30'N. and are in long. 
121° IT E .—•'ilonburgh 

CYAMEA OF PLINY, the Cameo of the 
present day. 



I africana dichiotricha, papilionacea, 

I axillaris euaifolia, piloaa, 

j avemutolia fascioulata, rosea, 

I barbate gracilis saimentosa, 

I Burmaoniima, lanceolate, tuberosa, 

cristate, Lawiana, undulata, 

cyaina, lnngifoli.1, vagiuata. 

decumbent, Nimmouiana, 

CYATHEA ARBOREA. 

Aspidium arboremn, Moon . 

Tree fern. Es«. j /Et-iniiHana SlXGH, 

This fern rises in Ceylon 2o to 30 feet. Its 
stem makes beautiful walking sticks. The 
section of this tree fern displays well the struc¬ 
ture of an acrogenous stem, hollow in the 
centre, marked on the outside by the scars of 
the fallen leaves, and showing the elongation of 
the axis by junction of the petioles.— Madras 
Hoit. Garden. 87 E. J. R. 

CYATHEA MEDULLARIS, the tree 
fern of Norfolk Island, is about twenty feet 
in length, and presents a beautiful appearance. 

CYATHULA ORBICULATA. See Sand 
Binding Plants. 

CYATHOCALYX ZEYLANICUS. Cham¬ 
pion ; //. /. et T . 

Kakalas Singh. | Eepettas Singh. 

The light lacquered Kandyan sticks are said 
to be made from this Ceylon tree.— Fergusson . 

CYAXARES, king of Persia, allied himself 
with Nabopoiassar, against Sardanapalus, 
king of Assyria. Nabopoiassar was father of 
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CYCAS CIKCINALIS. 


CYCLE. 


Nebuchacnessar, and became satrap of Ba¬ 
bylon in the 123rd year of Nabonassar. In 
alliance with the Medes he checked the career 
of the Assyrians, and raised Babylon to the 
position of the sent of empire of Western 
Asia .—Bunsen iii, 435. 

CYBELE. See Saraswati, Osiris. 

CYBIUM GUTTATUM. Tora-Malu. 
Singh. The finest table fish of Ceylon. Its j 
flesh is white, but resembles that of the sal-1 
mon in firmness and flavour. Cybium gutta- 
tum, one of the scomberoid fishes, known to 
Europeans as the seir fish. 

CYCADACK/E, a natural order of plants 
of which LindDy makes four genera and < 
includes ab<»ut fifty species. They have a | 


Buzoor Butu of Bombay. Madoo Gass Sinoii. 

Mudang Burm. Paku Tundu Sumat. 

Broad-leaved Cycas, Eng. Vara guna Tel. 

Todda Uana Maleal. Waraguda 

Ka bong Malay. KauaGuvva „ 

This very handsome tree, in appearance, 
resembles the palm tribe. It grows in Ceylon 
up to 1500 feet, is common on the western 
coast from Tellicherry to the foot of the ghats, 
and occurs northwards towards Bombay 
is also common in the Karen forests of Tenas- 
seriin, in Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas. It 
resembles a dwarf cocoanut tree, its blossoms 
are yellow. In Sumatra, the cabbage und the 
young shoots are eaten. It yields a gum re¬ 
sembling tragacauth, also a kind of sano, and a 
flour called “ Indapodi” is obtained from the 
nuts or seeds, which is made into cakes and 


simple c\lindneal trunk which increases u*uq' i i j- .. , 
i ft i i . - ’ , . • , i i eatcn b y the Singhalese, and is reputed a re- 

by the development of a single terminal bud, „ i, a ‘ m 

J , , ° ... , ’ medy lor some disorders —Mason's Temu- 

and is covered by the scaly bases of the leaves. , 7 , /T7 „ .„ 

m, ,, . f. J .. , serrn, 0 Mia wmnmy p. 622. Thw . Ea. 

Jhey all abound m a mncilagmous, nmseous | „ 0(H , , ; , ..., , 0 

• • , ,, teylnn, p. 294. Marsdens Inst, of Sumatra 

juice, and (lie soft centres of Cycas ciroinalis' - * 

and C. revolutft are convertible into a kind 


' p. 89. quoting Rnmphivs , Vol. I. p. 22. 

(’YOAS INERM1S. Lour. Syn. of Cycas 
circiualis, Linn. 

CYOAS PECTINATA. W. is a sago palm 
which grows in Sikkim, on the flats by the 
streams. Its stem is ten feet high, with a 
beautiful crown of foliage.— Hooker, Vol. i. p. 
151. 

| CTCA8 UEVOLDTA, Thorr A native 
j of China and Japan; a kind of starch, the 
1 Japan sago is obtained from the cellular sub¬ 
stance. The whole plant yields a copious 
i muedage, which hardens into a transparent 
j gum.— O'Shauphnmy, page 682. 

I CYCLADES, See India, p. 353. 
CYCLAMEN EUROPIUM, W. 

Common Cyclamen. Eno. Bokhonr-miriam, Arab. 

Hind. Punjeli-miriam, ,, 
Arab. Hkajrah-miriaui, ,, 

i Ussui ul-urtenyaa, 


of sago. There are eight species of Zamia, 
and five species of Cycas, some of which grow 
in India, and in the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The species of Encephalartos 
are called Kaffir-Bread. The seeds of Dion- 
edule yield starch in Mexico. A similar sub¬ 
stance, under the name of sago, is obtained 
from species of Zamia in the Bahamas and 
other West India Islands; in Japan from Cy* 
cas revoluta; and in the Moluccas and Southern 
India, the Cycas circiualis yields a coarse kind 
of flour and also yields a transparent gum.— 

Voigt, p. 554. Eng. Cy. 

CYCADEA. See Coal. 

CYC ADS. A name of the Cycadaceje. 

CYCAS. Species , very ornamental species j HaGmjonrer, 
of Cycas occur in the Karen forests resem*! 

bling a low palm, but which Las never yet been j cV'cUMliNPERSICUM. One of tl.ePri- 
introduced aruuna Lun>peau^rdens.-if,um. j muliUm „ bulb „ us species of flwerillg pknta 

CYCAS ANGULATA. The fruit forms j thriving in alight vegetable mould, and may 
the principal food of the Australian aborigines be cultivated by its seed or tubers .—Riddell 
..*‘ l .. r,M -CYCLANTHERA PEDATA. One of the 


during a portion of the year. They cut it into 
thin slices, which are first dried, afterwards 
soaked in water, and finally packed up in sheets 
of tea-tree bark. In this condition it under¬ 
goes a species of fermentation, the deleterious 
properties of the fruit are destroyed,and a mealy 
substance with a musty flavour remains, which 
the natives of Australia probably bake into 
cakes. They appear also to like the fruit of the 
Pandanus, of which large quantities were found 
by Dr. Leichardt in their camps, soaking in 
water, contained in vessels formed of stringy 
bark— Simmonds. 

CYCAS CIRCINALIS. Lira. 

! 

C. sphseriea, Roxb. I Olua calappoides Rum 

C.inermis, Lour . Sayor callapa of Rmyh \ 
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Liliacese, a species of flowering plants grown 
and cultivated as the Cyclamen.— Riddell. 

OYCLAS, a genus of molluscs. See Mol- 
lusca. 

CYCLE. Eastern races have their chrono¬ 
logical cycles. The Chinese astronomical cycle 
of 60 years, in use since the 61st year of 
Hoang-ti, is the most ancient form of a primi¬ 
tive and very simple equation of lunar and 
solar years. Its 76th recurrence fell in 1864, 
The Triakon t&terid® of the Egyptians, of 30 
years, led to the cycle of 60 years. There 
were Indian cycles, of 5 years, the result of 
a rude equation ; the Chaldee cycle of 600 
years was of later date. The 12 yearly zodia- 
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cal cycle is in use amongst the Mongol, Mant- ing in September. The great disturber of the 
elm, and Igurian Tartars, and amongst the in- atmospheric equilibrium in the southern Asia- 
habitants of Tibet, the Japanese, and the tic regions appears to be situated among the 
Siamese. Amongst the Tataric populations, plains and steppes of Asia ; their influence 
however, this is a cycle of 60 years (12 x 5). j reaches up to the clouds, and extends to the 
The cycle of the Chaldees was of 60 years, ; China Seas, and there it is about the changing 
but they had one of 60 x 10 = 600, which •; of the monsoons that the awful gales called 
grew out of the great patriarchal year. The , typhoons and white squalls are most dreadful, 
oldest cycle known to the Greeks was one of In like manner, the Mauritius hurricanes, or 
9 years, which gave way to the Metonic cycle [ the cyclones of the Indian Ocean, occur during 
of 19 years, but one of 60 years was in use ! the unsettled state of the atmospheric equili- 
amongst the Semitic and Iranian races of i brinm, which takes place at that debatable 
primeval Asia, as well as amongst the Chinese, j period during the contest between the trade- 
Plutarch considers the GO years cycle as the j wind force and the monsoon force, and which 
original one known to all astronomers. The j debatable period occurs at the changing of the 
Apis cycle was of 25 years, and 59 of these 1 monsoon, and before either force has complete- 
make up the Sotliaic year of 1460 years, with ■ ly gained or lost the ascendency. At this 
15 years over; the Phoenix cycle was 500 period of the year, the winds breaking loose 
years— Bunsen, i., ii, and iii. 615. from their controlling forces, seem to rage with 

CYCLIC A BURMANNI. Arnott. a fury that would break up the very fountains 

Cocculus Burmanni D. C. Menisperinum peltatum of the deep. 

„ peltatus O. O. Gurt bim ^ typhoon which occurred in China in 

color Wal l’ada Valli Malkat, September 18o5, was preceded by a rising of 

This trailing shrub grows in Ceylon, Mala- water in wells and ponds many miles inland, 
bar, Konkan and Coromandel; by native prac- When the cyclone reached the coast it sub- 
titurners the bitter root is mixed with butter, merged about a hundred square miles, occasion- 
milk and cummin seeds, and given in dysen- iug a vas t destruction of life and property, 
tery, hemorrhoids, and flatulency, and the H ie waters of the sea were retained in the 
juice of its leaves is applied to inflamed eyes, j country by strong easterly winds for several 
— Useful Plants. Voigt p. 33. ' days, leaving a strip of land bordering on the 

CYCLONE. Eng.’ sea quite dry. 

Hurricane, Eng. I Travado, Pout. Indian Ocean. Gales and hurricanes occur in 

White Squall „ | Tornado, Span, the Indian Ocean south of the equator. Trade 

Cyclone is the term applied to the furious wind gales occur at all seasons, but chiefly in 
tempests formerly called taifnn, typhoon, or June,July and August, In theso, the wind veers 
hurricane, because of their being uniformly but little ; in the extra tropical gales between 
found to be whirlwinds. They revolve round ^ 30 ° and 45° S. the wind veers much; and in 
a centre, while the centre itself advances, and t j ie tropical hurricanes the winds veer and 
thus sweeps with destructive violence over s hiffc. The S. VV. monsoon prevails north of 
vast areas of sea and land. Cyclones occur in the equator,and when it prevails the south-east 
the Bay of Bengal, in the Indian Ocean, both to trade wind acquires additional strength from 
the north and south of the equator, and in t j ie demand made upon it to supply the south 
the China Seas ; but according to Professor west monsoon—these two winds being appa- 
Bikmore (p. 32), they have never been experi- ren tly one system under the influence of the 
enced in all the wide area between Java and earth’s rotation and the high temperature which 
the line of islands east to Timur on the south, prevails in the northern hemisphere. The 
and the tenth degree of north latitude. hurricanes of the Indian Ocean are usually 

The ChinaSeas are notorious for theirfurious rotatory. This was shown by lledfield, Thom, 
gales of wind, which are known among seamen Reid and Piddirmton. South of the equator, 
there as typhoons and white pqualls. The they occur in the months of November to 
Chinese seas are within the region of the mon- May, and travel to the W. S. W., and after- 
soons of the Indian Ocean, but the monsoons wards, but not always, to the southward and 
of the China Sea are not five month monsoons: J S. E., the wind invariably moving round a 
they do not prevail from the west of south more central space (which is usually characterised 
than two or three months. Between 15° and 20° by a calmj from left to right, or with the hand* 
north, 110® and 115° east, there appears to of a watch ; while the storm, which has a di- 
be a system of three monsoons; that is, one aineter of 1 to 1500 miles, moves onwards at 
from the north-east in October, November, the rate of 1 to 20 miles, but more frequently 
December and January; one from east in March . 4 to 7 miles an hour; for a period varying 
and April, changiug in May; and another from J from a few hours to ten days, attended with 
southward in June, July and August, chang- torrents of rain and its northernhalf often with 
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cyclone. 

lightning. Dr. Thom showed that, south of 
the equator, these rotatory storms are always 
generated between the N. W. monsoon and 
S. E, Trade wind. They occur only during 
the S. W. monsoon months, and their rise and 
progress are intimately connected with the 
8. East trade wind and N. W. monsoon—two 
opposing winds. With ships, the safest course 
is to lie to and watch the barometer and 
wind, till the bearing of the centre be known 
with some certainty. 

India. Amongst the calamities that have 
overtaken the Soonderbuns, have been groat 
inundations caused by cyclones. About the 
year 1584, the tract lying between the 
Horinghatta and the Ganges, known as the 
Backergunge or Burrisal district, was swept 
by an inundation, succeeded immediately 
afterwards by an incursion of Portuguese and 
Mugh pirates. In June 1622 this same 
tract was again inundated, 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants perishing, and many houses and much 
property destroyed. In A. 1). 173? hap¬ 
pened the great Calcutta storm. In A. 1). 
1736 the river Megna rose six feet above its 
usual level at Lukhipoor. The cyclone of 1831, 
over Calcutta, swept away 300 villages and 
11,000 people. In A. D. 1833-Saugor Island 
was submerged 10 feet; the whole of the po¬ 
pulation, between 3,000 and 4,000 souls, to¬ 
gether with some of the European superin¬ 
tendents, perished; at Kedgeree, a building 18 
feet high was completely submerged : the 
« Duke of York” East lndiainan was thrown 
high and dry in the rice-fields near Fultah in 
the Hoogly, and in A. 1). 1848 the Island of 
Sundeep was submerged. A cyclone is men¬ 
tioned as occurring in Calcutta in 1859, attend¬ 
ed with a great loss of life. A cyclone of the 
night of the 5th October 1864 came from 
the sea, passed over Calcutta, and foundered 
and stranded steamers and ships of 2000 
tons burthen, and swept away every tree 
.and building in a tract 300 miles long. This 
one, originating near the Andamans, travelled 
in a north-west direction, and struck the 
coast of Bengal at the Balasore roads and 
Hidgellee. Thence it passed over Calcutta 
on the 5th October, over Kushnaghur and 
the Bograh district, and finally expended its 
strength in the Garrow hills. The wind de¬ 
stroyed much, but it brought with it a storm- 
wave 30 feet high, which flooded the country 
for a distance of eight miles on both sides of 
the Hoogly river. 

In Calcutta, and in Howrah on the right 
bank of the Hoogly, the partial or complete 
destruction of 196,481 houses and huts told a 
sadder tale than even the violent death of 
human beings. But widespread ruin swept 
over the fertile tracts of Midnapore, and over 
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CYCLOPES OF GREECE. 

the Soonderbuns, which had been re¬ 
covered from total inundation by the efforts 
of a quarter of a century, and the expenditure 
of millions of rupees. In many districts, 
there, no less than three-fourths of the whole 
population, their cattle and other property, 
were engulphed in sudden destruction. Had 
the Hooghly been the Thames, and London— 
not so densely populated—Calcutta, a cry 
would have gone up which would have thrown 
the earthquake of Lisbon and similar ca¬ 
tastrophes, famous in history, into the shade. 
In all, about 100 ships were lost and 60,000 
persons perished. 

On the 1st November 1864, the coast of 
Masulipatam was visited with a cyclone, which 
formed a storm wave that was driven onward 
by the cyclone between 12 and 13 feet beyond 
the ordinary high water mark, and rushing 
inward for an average distance of nine, and in 
one case seventeen miles from the shore, sub¬ 
merged for the time an area of 780 square 
miles, and upwards of 30,000 people were 
drowned. The wave rose six feet above the 
surface of Masulipatam, and washed away 
three-fourths of that ancient city. 

On the 1st November 1867, a cyclone 
rolled up the Hooghly, and devastated 
many of the eastern districts, with a vio¬ 
lence equal to that of the cyclone of 1864. By 
the labours of Mr. Redfield, Dr. Reid, and 
Mr. Piddington who have studied the origin 
and nature of hurricanes, typhoons, or re¬ 
volving storms, the following important 
results have been obtained: Their exis¬ 
tence in moderate latitudes on both sides 
of the equator; their absence in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of the equatori¬ 
al regions. In the northern latitudes these 
storms revolve in a direction contrary to the 
hands of a watch the face of which is placed 
upwards; in the southern latitudes they rotate 
in the opposite direction—additions to the long 
chain of evidence by which the rotation of 
the earth as a physical fact is demonstrated.— 
Dr. Buist's Catalogue. Curiosities of Science, 
p. 164. Cal. Review , 1868. (Colonel) Capper's 
Notice of Trade Winds and Monsoons, 1 vol. 
4 to. 1800. Piddington on the Law of Storms . 
North China Herald 22nd January 1856. 
Prof . Bikmore's Travels, p. 382. Maury's 
Physical Geography of the Sea p . 287> 424. 
MrMeldrum in Pro. Brit. Assoc. 1867. Cal • 
cutta Review. See Monsoons. Pulo Aor or 
Wawoor. Pulo Repon or Saddle Island. Pulo 
Pisang or Pambeelan. Typhoon. Gales. Hurri¬ 
canes. Winds. 

CYCLOPES OF GREECE, are suppos¬ 
ed by Pococke to be the Gucla-pes from the 
Jumna or Guckla-des. This derivation would 
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CYGNUS. 


CYMIUIIIIYNCIJ I'S MACRORIIYNCUS. 


designate them as a pastoral race, from Go, 
Sansc. a cow, but their great irrigation works 
denote them ail agricultural population. A 1 
race at some remote time have occupied Balu¬ 
chistan, who raised great irrigation structures 
similar to those in Greece, and in the penin¬ 
sula of India are many vast irrigation struc¬ 
tures. The tank at Ciimbum, the l[oos.^ain- 
Saugur tank at Secunderabad, the lake or 
tank near Bangalore, are each about seven 
miles in circumference. The Mir Alum lake 
at Hyderabad, formed during a famine to 
provide food, cost £130,000, has a steamer 
on it and a great lake formed in a famine by 
the damming up of the Gomti river, cost 
£1.500,000. See Kelat, p.490. Lakes. 

CYCLOPIIORUS, Cycles tom us, Cycle-: 
topsis, Cyclotus, arc genera of molluscs. 

CYCLOSTKMON ZEYLANlCUM. JUtr,- 
LON, Sphragidia Zeyhiinca,27t*0, grows in the 
central province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 
3,000 feet. 

CYDONIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the nut. ord. Borneo?, of which four species 
are known, C. Japonica, C. Sinensis, C. 
tomentosa and 0. vulgaris, 0. Japonica, 
Pars., the Japan quince tree, has large crimson 
flowers, C. Sinensis, Thouin , is the Chinese 
quince, O. tomeutosa, Roxb., the woolly 
quince, is cultivated in some gardens of 
Ajiuir, where it is known as the ‘‘ Valaiti 
Bihi,” or foreign quince ; it is the same as U. 
vulgaris.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 195. Voi<jt. | 
CYDONIA VULGARIS. Perm. 

Pyrua cydonia Linn. | Fyrus tomentosa Roxb. 
Hubusu firjul Ah. 1 Bihi Him Pkik \ 
Common quince tree Kxo. Safarjal Malay | 

^vSona GrkkK. 

This small, crooked, and much branched 
treo, grows in tho south of Europe, in Persia, 
in great abundance at Nuggur, in the N. W. 
Himalaya audio Hindustan,and is cultivated 
fromKabul to Kashmir. Flowers few, of a white 
or roso colour. The fruit is of a yellow colour, 
downy and remarkable for its fine odour. 
The seeds, called Bihi-dana, are in great use 
medicinally, being brought into India from 
Persia, Kabul, Kandahar and Kashmir, and are 
highly valued as a demulcent tonic. It contains 
some astringent matter. It is now made into a 
preserve or used for flavouring the preserves 
of other fruits. There is a “ tursh” or bitter, 
and a “ shirm” or sweet quince.— Dr. Hoyle. 
O'Shauyhnessy, p. 330. Roxb- ii. Voiyt.p. 191. 
Dr. J. L. Meukrl Pmj. Plants, Cleghorn 
Punjab Report. KiUlu and Katigra. p. 81. 

CYGNUS, a genus of birds, of the sub¬ 
family Anserine, Family Pelicanidae, Tribe 
Toti-palmatae, and order Natatores or swim¬ 
mers ; in their classified position, 
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Sub-family. Anserine. 

Dio, i. Swans, Cygnus musicus, C. atiata, and C. 
olor. 

Dio. ii. Geese , Anser 3 sp. Ilemida l sp. 

Div. iii. Perching Geese, Dendrocygna 2 sp. .Sard- 
diornis 2 sp. Nettapna 1 sp. 

Dio iv. Shield rakes, Casarea r util a, Tadorna vnl- 
panscr. 

Gj/ffn ns musicus , is the Gy gnus fn'us, or 
Hooper Swan, and isfouml in N. Europe, Asia, 
and N. Africa. It is migratory, and one 
specimen was obtained in the valley ofNcp>d. 

Of Ansn, the goose, the bans of India, 
the species A. cygnoides, A. cinerens, and 
A. brachyrynchus are known in India and 
the Punjab. Dr. Hooker mentions that A. 
Indiea occurs at Siligori, 

Anser cygnoides is domesticated in China, 

Ansar cinerens ( Anser /eras: ‘ Grey-lag 
goose,’) Europe and Asia : common in India. 
The domestic goose of India is a hybrid be¬ 
tween A. cygnoides and A. cinerens. 

Anserbradiyrynchus. (‘Pink-footedgoose.’) 
Europe, N. Asia, Punjab (rare )'! 

Bernida rvjicoliis ( Ancer rnficollis; ‘Red- 
breasfced goose.’) N. Asia, chiefly ; varo in 
N. India.— Darwin. Bunsen. Burtons Sind , 
Vol. If, p. 137. Hooker , Him. dourn., Vol. 
I. p. 399. Catal Cal Museum. See Cygni- 
nm. Pelicauus platifrons; Birds; Goose; 
Hans; Ilcnsa; Henza; Natatores. 

CYLLENE, Cylimlra, Cvlindrella, aro 
genera of molluscs. See Mollusca, 

CYMBID1UM, a genus of orchidaceous 
plants belonging to the orchinceao, all of them 
with beautiful flowers. 

C. alntum , Roxb. of Sunderbunsand Chittagong, 
has pale sulphur flowers. 

G aloifolium, Swtz.; the Paras. Hind. 

Epidetnlron aloifolimn L., Aerides borassii, Sim. 

Flowers large, dull, purple, white edged, on most 
of the hills of India. This is a beautiful plant when 
in flower, and blossoms in April 

O. aphylinnt. Swz, tho Limodormn aphyllum, 
Roxb. with yellow flowers, grows on the Coromandel 
coast, 

C. gigantem. lEa/l,the himodorurnlongifolium, 
Buck grows on the Khassya and Nepal hills. 

O. pendulum, Sicz., the C, crassifolium. Wall, 
and the Epidendrutn pendulum Roxb., grows in the 
Khassya lulls and in the peninsula of India. 

(/. triste, Willie, grows from Nepal and Ceylon 
I to Japan and N. Caledonia, lias small pale green 
floweis. It is the Kpidendium teres of Tliunb. E. 
triste, Font , and Linsia teretifolia, Gautlichaud. 

O. Itnccfulium, Hooker, glows in Nepaul, aud 
C. Gibsonii, Wall, C. inconspicuous Wall, O. 
Masterii Wall., and C. Striatum, Wall, grow on the 
Khassya Hills. Wight also gives C. ercctum, C. tenui- 
folium and C. tesseloides. 

CYMB1RHYNCHUS MACRORHYNCUS, 
called by the Malays the “Rain Bird,” is 
the most beautiful of the Malacca birds, aud is 
known to naturalists as the blue-billed gaper. 
— Wallace, i. 28. 
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CYNARA SCOLYMUS. 


CYNODON DACTYLON. 


CYMBOPOGON SCHjENANTHUS. 
St»n. syn. of Andropogon scbamanthus, Linn. 
Cymbopogon Iwaranchusa is the kbam of the 
Panjab. 

CYNANCHUM. Populus Euphratica, a 
Cynanchum, Clitoris barbata, and Cyperus 
aristatus, all ascend to 11,000 feet iti Ladak, 
are remarkable instances, as is Peganum 
liarmala, which attains 9000 feet.— U. et T. 

CYNANCHUM ARGEL. In small doses, j 
the leaves are purgative, and they are much I 
used in Egypt for adulterating senna. The In¬ 
dian orTinnevelly senna, is not liable to this 
adulteration, to which many practitioners at¬ 
tribute the severe griping which senna often 
occasions.— O’ Shau(jhnmy ) p. 450. 

CYNANCHUM CORDIFOL1UM. Retz. 
syn. of Dueinia extensa, R. flroivn. 
CYNANCHUM EXTENSUM. Jacq. 

Dacmia extensa, R. Brown. 

Utrum Duk. I Yaylie parta Tam. 

V ughapala Sans. | Zutupaku Tel. 

The leaves of this herbaceous plant have a 
disagreeable, and somewhat nauseous taste and 
smell. The juice of the leaves is supposed to 
possess an emetic, as well as purgative qua¬ 
lity, and is said to be particularly useful in 
cases of jaundice ; it is generally administered 
in cow’s milk.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 122. 

CYNANCHUM IPECACUANHA. Will- 
joe. syn. of Tylophora asthmatica, )V. and A . 

CYNANCHUM MONSPELIACUM is 
said to be used to adulterate scammony. 

CYNANCHUM OVALIFOLIUM of Pe¬ 
nang, yields abundance of very fine caoutchouc. 
— 0'Shauqhne$sy,page 51. 

CYNANCHUM PAUCIFLORUM. R. Br. 

Periploca tunioata Retz. | Asclepias tuuicata Roxb. 
Chagul patee. Beng. 

A plant of the peninsula and of Bengal. 

CYNANCHUM TINJERIS* Herb. Ham. 
syn. of Marsdenia tiuctoria, R. Brown. 
CYNANCHUM VIMINALE, Lin. 

KodiculU Tam. 

The young shoots and tender stalks of this 
creeper are eaten by the natives. It must 
not be confounded with the Kalli (or Nodi¬ 
cal) i, as it is sometimes called) which are the 
Tamil names of the milk hedge .—Ainslie p. 
254. 

CYNANCHUM VINCETOXICUM. See 
Cynanchum ipecacuanha. 

CYNANCHUM VOMITORIUM. Sims. 
syn. of Tylophora asthmatica, W, and A , 
CYNARA SCOLYMUS. Linn. 

Kirshuf Arab. 1 Artichoke Eng 

Kharchiof ,, Garden Artichoke „ 

Kharsjuf Egypt. | Kanjir Hind. 3’rs. 

This plant has very large flowers, of a violet 
blue colour. 


CYNARA CARDUNCULUS, the car- 
doou, is similar to the garden artichoke, 
but grows much higher, though cultivated 
similarly to the artichoke ; indeed, plants 
of the latter, which grow to a large size 
might be used as cardoons ; in order to 
prepare this vegetable, the leaves of the ar¬ 
tichoke should be cut down, not destroying 
the heart, at the commencement of the rains ; 
after the young leaves grow to the length of 
two feet, they should be tied together in a bun¬ 
dle, and earthed up like celery, at least one 
foot of earth should be raised round the plant. 
They will be fit for use in three weeks or a 
month, raised from seed. The plants, when a 
good size, require to be planted 2 or 3 feet 
apart in good soil, The tender stalks and 
leaves, when blanched, are used for soups and 
salads.— Riddell. J afret/. 

CYNGHALESE, the people of Ceylon, 
also their language. 

CYNIPS GALLE-T1NCTORIA. See 
Galls. 

CYNOCEPHALUS. Cuv. A genus of qua- 
druminous mammals, known as baboons. 
The generic name Cynocephalus, means, in 
the Greek, “ dog-headed.” The most mark¬ 
ed and prominent of the characters which 
njore immediately distinguish the baboons 
from the other Simiadae, consist in the great 
prolongation of the face and jaws, and in the 
truncated form of the muzzle, which give the 
whole head a close resemblance to that of a 
large dog. In their native mountains, 
the ordinary food of the baboons is berries 
and bulbous roots ; but in the vicinity 
of human habitations, they make incursions 
into the cultivated fields and gardens, and 
destroy a still greater quantity of grain and 
fruits than they carry away with them. 
C. Hamadryas, Linn , the ,f Derrias” is found 
in Africa and in the mountains of Arabia. 
It measures upwards of 4 feet when standing 
erect.— Enq. Cyc. See Mammalia. 
CYNOCTONUM PAUCIFLORUM, De- 

CAISNE. 


Cynanchum pauciflornm, R. Br.; W. lc., not 
C. pedunculatum, Thunb. Kang.Koombala Singh. 

Very common in the central province of 
Ceylon. The Singhalese eat the young leaves 
of this, and of many other plants of this na¬ 
tural family, in their curries. Dr. Wight, in 
leones, gives C. album and C. callialata.— 
Thw. Emm. PL Zeyl p. 195. 

CYNODON DACTYLON, Pers. 

Panicum dacty lou Linn 1 Agrostia linearis. Reis As, 
Roxb % j Res, 

Durbka Beng. Hind. I Kbabal 
Doob; Doobla „ | Durva 


Hariali Duk. 

Hurryalee grassANG.DuK 
Creeping Cynodon Eng. 
Ghaner Hind. 


Hurrum Pillu 
Arugam pilu 
Garika Kasuvu 
Telia Gariki 


Pan. 

Sans. 

Tam. 


Tel. 
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CYPERACEiE. 


CYNOPTERUS. 


The Cynodon dactylon, or Hurryallee grass 
of India, is considered the best for cattle. The 
root creeps through the loose soil to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and has strong fibres at the 
nodes. The stem rarely exceeds six inches in 
height. Florets are all on one side of the spike- 
stalk, awnless, purplish, and ranged in two close 
alternate rows. All the steins which lie near 
the ground take root, and by this means, 
though an annual plant, it increases and 
spreads very wide. It yields abundance of 
seed, of which small birds are very fond. It 
is good to allow the seed to ripen before the 
hay is cut, as it then propagates itself by 
seed, in addition to the runners. This 
grass is found in Great Britain, but 
its produce and nutritive properties are 
there comparatively insignificant, while in 
India it constitutes three-fourths of the 
pasture. Sir W. Jones observes (As. Res. j 
vol. 4. p. 242) that it is the sweetest 
and most nutritious pasture for cattle 
and its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the hindoos, in their earliest ages, to 
personify it us the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph, the A’t’harvana Veda thus celebrates 
it: “ my Durva, which rose from the water of 
life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred ( 
sterns, efface a hundred of my sins, and pro¬ 
long my existence on earth a hundred years.” 

It is the principal one of the Indian grass¬ 
es, and is perhaps the most generally diffused, 
possessing much nourishing property in its 
long stems, no less than in its leaves. 
It endures the greatest elevation of tem¬ 
perature, as its roots penetrate far be¬ 
low the surface, and although, during the dry 
monsoon, giving no sign of life, it puts forth 
its tender leaves on the first approach of the 
rains. It grows throughout the year, and 
lawns and pastures of moderate extent are 
made by planting pieces of the creeping stems. 
It is also much used for forming a covering for 
the banks of rivers, ramparts and esplanades; 
the young and tender leaves are used in 
chatuies, and are considered very pleasant; 
the roots make a cooling drink. It is,also, one of 
the most abundant grasses on the Tenasserim 
coast, but it is much less conspicuous^ than 
many others.— Mason. Cleghorn, Jafrey. 

CYNOSURUS CORACANUS. Linn. 
syn. of Eleusine coracana. It is the korakan 
of the Tamuls, and the Ragi of the Dekhan, 
and is made into dark brown cakes. See 
Graminaceae. l 

CYORNIS BANyUMAS. Horsfirld, is 
a well known Javanese bird, only twice pro¬ 


order of plants, species of which are found 
from the arctic to the antarctic circle, in 
marshes, ditches, and running streams, in 
meadows, on heaths, in groves and forests, on 
the seashore, and on mountain summits, 
wherever phsenogamorous plants can exist. 
In Griffith’s herbarium are 345 species 
of Indian Cyperacese, collectedfrom the Him¬ 
alaya to Meriiui. The most useful of them are 
species of Cyperus, Euphorium and Papyrus. 
Anosporum monocephalum, Nees, one of the 
Cyperacece, isRoxburgh’s Cyperus monocepha- 
lns, and the Gothoobiof Bengal.— Voig*. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, a genus of the Bora- 
giueaj, natives of Europe, pretty little annuals, 
flowers mostly blue, purple, white and purple, 
grow in any commou soil.— Riddell. 

CYNOMETRA. Tlie-meiu-ga, Burm. 
is a small tree of Martaban, and makes 
good small posts, <fcc., but is chiefly used for 
fuel. It is abundant in the lower provinces, 
but grows in the upper when planted, which 
is sometimes done for fuel.— Malcolm's Travels 
in South Eastern Asia. Vol. 1. p, 191. 

CYNOMETRA CAULIFLORA. Wall. 
syn. of Cynometra ramiflora, Linn. 
CYNOMETRA RAMIFLORA, Linn. 

Cynometra cauliflora, Wall. 

Branch flowered cynome-1 Iripa. Malkal. 

tra. Eng. j Galmendora Gass, Singh. 

A tree which attains a height of 60 feet, in 
Malabar, Java, the Moluccas, Sumatra, and 
in the western, eastern and southern provin¬ 
ces of Ceylon, at Batticaloa and Trincomalee. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs.,and it is said to last 
from 15 to 60 years. It is used for bridges and 
buildings, and is the best suited of the Ceylon 
woods for under-ground purposes. Its roots, 
leaves, and an oil from the seeds are used me¬ 
dicinally.— Mr. Mendisy Useful Plants , Voigt , 
Thwaites. ii. 97. 

OYNOMORIUM. Dr. Wallich says there 
is a species of this fungus-like genus, which 
is parasitical on the roots of trees iu the Te- 
nasseiim provinces, and valuable as a stypic. 
— Mason. 

CYNOPITECUS NIGRESCENT, the 
black baboon monkey of Celebes. 

CYNOPTERUS, a genus of bats which 
may be thus shown : — 

Sub-order—Cheiroptera. Bats. 

Fam. -Pteropopidse, frugivorous bats. 

3 Gen.— Pteropits, 4 sp. 

„ Cynopterus, 2 sp. 

y, Macrogloseus, 1 sp. 

,, Nycteris, 1 sp. 

Fam.—Vampyrid®. Vampyre bats. 

Sub.-Fam.—Megadermatime. 


cured in India,— viz. by Mr. Jerdon in the 
Nilgiris, and near Calcutta.—./ow r. Ben. As. 
Soc. No. 5,1856. Cal. jRev. See Birds. 
CYPERACEJE. The Sedge tribe, a natural 
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1 Gen.—Megaderma, 4 Bp. 
Sub.-Fam.—Rhinolophinao. 

5 Gen.—Rbinolophus, lisp. 
„ Coelop8,1 Bp. 

Rhinopoma, 1 sp. 
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OYPEBUS ESCULENTITS. 


CYPERUS FERTEJfNlS. 


Fam.—X»»ciilionid ( 'p. 

Sub. - Fain. —‘ I'aplu >zoiua\ 

1 Gen.—Taphoznu*. 3 sp. 

Sub,—Earn.—Noctilionimu. 

1 Gtn. — Nyctitiomnt, 1 sp. 

Fam.— Vespertilionidm. 

Sub.-Fam. — Scotoplulinas 
3 Gen.—Suotophilus, 0‘ «p. 

,, Noctuliui.i, l sp. 

„ Nyctic»-j us, 8 sp* 

Sub. Fcam. —VespertiliouiiM*. 

8 Geu.— Lasiurus, 1 sp. 

„ Minina, 2 sp. 

„ KerivuiiLi. 4 sp. 

„ Veupertilio, 5 sp. 

n Myotic, 5 sp. 

>t PJecotus, 2 sp. 

„ liarbastellus, 3 sp. 

,, xNyetopilus, 1 ap. 

CYPER GRASS OIL. Oil of Cyperus 
esculenta. 


CYPERUS, or the sedge genus, of which 
about 33 species of this genus of the Cyperace® 
are known in the E. Indies. C. inundatns is va¬ 
luable as a binding plant for the sides of rivers 
and tanks, C. bulbosus, Roxb, has a small nut- 
like root, with three blunt excrescences on I he 
surface, and Dr. Mason mentions the root of 
a species of sedge found among the vegetables, 
which tastes liko filberts.—/)/ 1 . Mason. 


CYPERUS BULBOSUS. Vahl. 


Cy perns jeraenicua Roxb. 

„ geuiinatus Jnslie. 
Shilandi Tam. 

Shilaudi ariai ,, 


Cy penis capitatus 

Purigaddi 

Puridampa 


Rtti. 

Tel. 


of the plant deserves attention .for its consi¬ 
derable alimentary value.— O'Shaughn. 628. 

CYPERUS HEXA9TACHYUS, Rom. 

Var. a. Communis. I Var. ft, Pendalus. 

Par. a. Rotuudu *.Roxb. 


Sab Arab. 

Mootho Beno. Hind. 
Moostaka; Motlu*, Dux. 
Kora 11 a leal. 

Bbadra niusteSANS.TEL. 
Kalandura Singh. 
Kore Tam. 

Kai vartaka muita Tkl. 


Guudala, Gundra Tel. 
Bhadra tunga gaddi „ 
Mas taka mu 
Paiinvelamu ,, 

Siklia-tunga ,, 

Tonga musts ,, 

Fimams Yunani. 


Var. a. C. rotundus, Linn. Roxb. grows in 
all southern Asia, from Arabia to Java, and N. 
Holland. Its tuberous roots are sold in the 
bazars, and used by perfumers under the name 
of agannothee on account of their fragrance. 
Hogs are very fond of them. Cattle eat the 
grass.— Roxb. i. 197. Voigt. 722. Elliot. FI. 
A itdhrica. Gen . Med. Top. 174, O'Shavghnessy 

p. 028. 


CYPERUS INUNDATUS. Roxb. 

Cyperua procerus Roxb. | Cyperus baclia Bitch Ham 
Pati, Beno. | Pofcupullu, Maleal. 

Found in great abundance on the low banks 
of the Hoogly near Calcutta, and of rivers in 
the south of India, where the tide rises over it. 
It thrives most luxuriantly and helps to 
protect the banks from the rapidity of running 
water.— Roxb, i. 201. Voigt. 721. 

CYPERUS J UNO I FOLIU>S. 


This plant grows on the Coromandel coast 
near the sea, its roots are used as flour in times 
of scarcity. They are eaten roasted or boiled. 
This was first brought to the notice of Euro¬ 
peans by the late Dr. James Anderson, who, 
in au excursion ho made to the southern 
part of the peninsula of India, discovered 
that the Sheelandie arisco, from growing 
in sandy situations by the sea side, and requir¬ 
ing but little water, was the common food of 
the natives during a famine and when other 
grains are scarce. It is nutritious, pleasant 
to the taste, and makes a pudding somewhat 
resembling that made of sago. Dr. Anderson, 
with that kindness and benevolence which 
ever distinguished him, disseminated the bul¬ 
bous roots of this curious plant wherever he 
thought from their particular qualities they 
could be beneficial.— Ainslie, p. 250. Useful 
Plants , Roxb. O'Shaughnessy, p. 628. 

CYPERUS BACHA. Ham. syn. of Cyperus 
inundatus, Lindl. , 

CYPERUS CAPITATUS. Retz. syn. of 
Cyperus bulbosus, Vahl. 

CYPERUS ESCULENTUS, the esculent 
cyperus. The toasted roots have been used 
as a substitute for coffee, and yield a prepa¬ 
ration resembling chocolate. The cultivation 
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Nagur mutba, Blfxu .Duk. | Koray kalangu, Tam. 
Musta, Sans, j Tun gad dm, Tel. 

Its roots are fibrous with smaU bulbous extre¬ 
mities. It is employed as a diaphoretic in India, 
is prescribed in decoction in fever cases, and 
is reckoned a valuable remedy when there 
appears to be a tendency to dropsy in the lu- 
bit.— Mat. M ed. p. 84. 

CYPERUS JUNCIFOLIUS. See Cyperus 
rotundus. 

CYPERUS LONGIJS. See Galangal. 

CYPERUS PANGOREI. Rom. syn. of 
Papyrus pangorei, Nees. 

CYPERUS PAPYRUS, of the Egyptians, 
belongs to this genus, and is still called babier 
in Syria. It is about 15 feet high j the ex¬ 
terior tunic of the stems cut in bands, and 
pressed, formed the paper of ancient Egypt 
and Europe; the leaves, which are several feet 
long, served for the same purpose, but were 
of inferior quality. This paper is but little 
liable to decay. Pliny, for instance, relates 
that the book of laws of Numa Pompilius was 
found in Rome in a high state of preservation 
after having been buried nearly six centuries 
in the earth.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 628. 

CYPERUS FERTENNIS. Roxb. 

Nagur Moothee, Beno. | Kola Tunga Muste, Tel, 
Naga „ | 
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CYPSELUS. 


C YIITOl)ACT YL US MACULAIU US. 


Roots aromatic, employed as a Lair perfume. 
—Roxb. i. 198. VoiqL 722. 

CYPERUS PROCERUS. Roxb. Syu. of 
Cyperus inundntus, Roxb. 

CYPERUS ROTUNDUS. Roxb. Syn. of 
C- Lexastacliyus, Roitl. var. 

CYPERUS STOLON1FERUS. See Jata- 
inansi. 

CYPERUS TEGETUM, Roxb. Syn. of 
Papyrus pangorei, Nett. Used in India for 
mat making.— Roylt> p. 389. 

CYPRiEIDyE, the cowries, or cowry family 
of shells, the Porcellanen of the Germans and 
Porcelaines or Porcelain shells of the French, 
is a family of Molluscs, the classification of 
which may be thus shown 

Pam. vi. Cyprroidw, Cowries. 

Genus Cypraoa, receut 150, sp. fossil 78 sp. 

Sub-gen us Cyprovula. 

Lupouia. ' 

Trivia, recent 30 sp. 

Geuus Erato rcc. 8 sp. fossil 2 sp. 

Ovulum rec. 36 sp. fossil 11 sp. 

Sub-genus Golpurna, re. 

Woodward, Recent and Fossil shells. See Cowries. 

CYP1UEA ARGUS, occurs at Ceylon, and 
a pair lias been sold for four guineas* G. 
Moneta is used in many parts of the East as a 
circulating medium and for ornamenting the 
dress of several races, and the trappings of 
animals. See Cowries* 

CYPRICARDIA; CYPRINA, two genera 
of molluscs. 

CYPRESS. Tir-zah, Heb. Au evergreen 
forest tree, a native of the south-eastern parts 
of Europe, particularly of Italy, Mexico, and 
the southern parts of N. America. There are 
several species of this class of evergreen trees. 
The twisted cypress (Cupressus torulosa) 
occurs in the N. W. Himalaya, in a solitary 
clump at the junction of the BudliiL with the 
Ravi, but is not found further to the west. It 
is found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Sungnam at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. The wood is hard, elastic, strong, resists 
worms, and its odour repels insects from 
whatevermay be contained in a cabinet or 
chest made of it. Its duration is very con¬ 
siderable, but the precise period to which the 
tree lives has not been clearly ascertained. The 
cedar-wood of Japan, according to Thunberg, 
is a species of cypress.— Cleghorn, Punjab 
Report , p. 63. See Cupressus. 

CYPRESS, CREEPING. Eng. Syn. of 
Juniperus communis. 

CYPRESS SHRUB. Syn. of Lawsonia 
alba. Lam. t 
CYPRINUS. Var. 

Sayl, Ddk. I Sayl kunde, Tam. 

Tambara, Malat. | 

Jins. Mat . Med. p. 156. 

CYPRUS VINE. Ipomea qviamoclit. 
CYPSELUS, the Swift genus of birds, of 
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which there are several species in India. Along 
the river-banks, where high enough, the small 
Indian Bank Martin (H. Sinensis) occurs 
abundantly; there are two non-migratory 
swifts, the common House Swift (Cypselus 
aflinis) and the little Palm Swift (O. bala- 
siensis). The great spiny-tailed swift of the 
Himalaya (Acanthylis midipes of Hodgson) 
was obtained, a few seasons back, in England. 
Mr. Gould identifies this British-killed bird 
with his Ac. caudacuta of Australia, but it 
appears identical with the Himalayan species; 
upon comparing Himalayan specimens with 
Mr. Gould’s plate, no difference can be detect¬ 
ed. The great Alpine Swift, (Cypselus melba) 
is common to the Himalaya, the Nilgiris, and 
high mountains of Ceylon, but the great 
Acanthylis of the Himalaya has never been 
observed in S. India, and is replaced in the 
Nilgiris, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of 
Bengal, (in Penang, &c.) by a distinct species, 
the Ac. gigantea. 

CYPSELID/E. A family of birds com¬ 
prising, 

Sub fam . Cypselin®, 3 gen. 11 sp. viz. 3 
Acanthylis ; 6 Cypselus, 2 Collocalia. 

Sub jam. Macropterigiin®, 1 gen. 3 sp. 
viz. 3 Macropterix, coronatus, klecho, comatus. 

Cypselus apus. ‘Common Swift’ of 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan ; 
migratory. 

Cypselus melba, C.alpinus ; the ‘Alpine 
Swift/ High mountains (chiefly) of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa: tolerably common in the 
Himalaya, Central India, Nilgiris, andCeylon : 
rare in Britain. 

CYPRINID/E, a family of Fishes of the 
order. Physiostomi, the species of which are 
distinguished by their having the mouth small. 

The family is classed into fourteen groups 
viz. 

Catostoraina. ] Scmiplatiua. Ilypophthal. 

Cypriuina. | Xenocypridina. Michthyina. 

Rhoteichtbyina iieuciseiua, | Abramidina. 

Leptobarbiua. Rhodeina. 1 Ilomalopterina. 

Rasboriua. Dauionina. | Cobitidina. 

in;which arc 110 genera and about 690 spe- 
ces. Engl. Cyc, page 219. See Fishes. 

CYROPOLIS, erected by the opponent of 
the Getig queen Tomyris. 

C Y UTOD ACTYLU S MACULARIUS. 

Myth, apparently affined to C. Marmo- 
ram , (Kuhl), of the Malay countries; with 
tail granular, beneath, as in that species 

scales on throat minute, becoming gradually 
larger to the abdomen. The very young 
have probably tho crown black; a broaAblack 
band across the nape; two others upon the 
body, between the fore and hind-limbs; an¬ 
other where the hind-limbs arc articulated; 
and three more upon the tail, besides its black 
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CYRUS. 


CYZIOENUH. 


tip : the interspaces being of a fine rosy car- 
neous hue, with a few black tubercles inter, 
spersed among the numerous pale tubercles: 
limbs and under-parts spotless, on the for¬ 
mer slightly marked. In a specimen not 
half grown, the interior of the black bands is 
pale and speckled with black, the margins 
continuing black ; and it is probable that the 
dark hue ultimately disappears from the in¬ 
terior of the patches. In a specimen under 
examination, the dark hue appeared to have 
almost left the crown, its blackish margin 
only remaining, as a streak from the nostril 
through the eye and continued round to join 
its opposite upon the occiput crown and 
cheeks mottled with dark spots more or less 
confluent; and the interspace from the occi¬ 
put to the nape-band has many black tuber¬ 
cles. Mr. Theobald informs that the species 
attains more than six inches, and when alive 
is remarkable for the beauty of its prevailing 
rosy-carneous hue. It probably attains the 
size of G> pulchellus , from the Punjab Salt 
Range.— Mr. Blyth. 

CYRTODACTYLUS MARMORATUS. 
See Cyrtodactylus macnJarius. 

CYRENA FUSCATA, See Veneridm. 
CYRTOrilYLLUM FRAGRANS. The 
Anau of the Burmese, grows in Moulmein. 
Is one of the nux vomica tribe, and one of 
the hardest, most compact and heaviest 
woods known .—Cal Cat. Ex. 1851. 

CYRTUS INDICUS. Bloch, a fish of the 
Indian seas, of which large quantities are 
dried, and consumed by the natives of India. 
Plate 277 of Cuvier and Valenciennes repre¬ 
sents the fish much too red.— Cantor. j 

CYRUS, is said by most authorities to' 
have lived B. C. 545, and to have conquered 
Babylon B. C. 504.; other dates are given, 
but this is the - generally accepted date of the 
fall of Babylon. Its capture by Cyrus is 
foretold in Jer. i. 1 to 35, Dan. viii, and 
Is. xxi. 2-9. Its power must have been 
much detested, if the expressions anticipato¬ 
ry of its after fall be considered. Isaiah 
says, xxi. 2-9, “ Go up, 0 Elam! besiege 
0 Media ! * * * Babylon is fallen, is fallen : 
and all the graven iniages of her gods he hath 
broken into the ground.” Jeremiah says, 
li. ver. 37, “and Babylon' shall become 
heapsi a dwelling place for dragons, an 
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astonishment, and an hissing, without an 
inhabitant.” Babylon fell before the arms 
of Cyrus about B. C. 504. Nicotris, the 
queen mother, counselled resistance, and as 
there was an .ample supply of food with walls 
350 feet high and 87 thick, it seemed possible 
to withstand the siege. But after it lasted 
two years, Cyrus opened the head of th i ca¬ 
nal connected with the Euphrates, and allow¬ 
ed its waters to enter the treuches with 
which he had surrounded the city. This so 
drained the bed of the river where it entered 
the city, that by midnight the two bodies of 
soldiers whom he had posted at the points of 
its entrance and exit passed in and opened the 
gates for the army who poured in and sur¬ 
rounded the place, and within a few hours the 
city surrendered. Towards the north of the 
province of Ears (according to Mr. Morier), 
Mader-i-Suliman marks the tomb of Cyrus, 
son of Cambyses.— Ousel?/s Travels. Vol. i. p. 
104. Mignan’s Travels, p. 168. See Fars: 
India 311, 313, Inscription: 371 ; Persian 
Kings. 

CYRUS RIVER. The principal streams of 
the province of Ears are the Bendamir or 
Araxes, which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus, 
as it falls into hike Bakhtegan: and the 
Nabon, whose course is from Eirozabad south¬ 
ward to the Persian Gulf. In this country 
are also the higher parts of the two branches 
of the Tab, 

CYST. See Burial; Cairn. 

CYTHEREA, a genus of molluscs. See 
Mollusca. 

CYTISUS CAJAN, Linn. Claims Indi- 


cus, Spr. 

Toovaray. Can. Tam. Toor-kaDhal Hind. 

Tooar. Duk. Mahh. Shakhool. Pbrs. 

Pigeon Pea. Eng. Adaki. Sans. 

Urhur. Hind. Kandaloo. Tel. 

Dhal t ) 


The pigeon pea forms one of the ,c dhal” in 
common use in India as an article of diet. It 
is also one of the plants employed iu the Bengal 
Powder works at Eshapore, in the manufac¬ 
ture of gunpowder charcoal. It might proba* 
bly be employed in the manufacture of pyro¬ 
ligneous acetffc acid.— Beng. Phar . p. 235. 

CYTISUS PSEUDO-CAJAN, Jacq. 
Rheede, syn, of Cajanus Indicus, Spreng. 

CYZICENU& See Greeks of Asia. 
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